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r«Weoliavo forbidden tbo sovcrall Fftctoryes from wighling worda in 
this langiifldgo and rofroyned itt onr solves though in bookea of eoppics 
wafeare there oro many which by wanlo of tymo for x>cmsnU wo camiot 
rectaiie or e 3 qpresso.” — Suitit Factors to Coiirtr Fob. 26, 161 1 : 1. O. I'ccords . 
O. 0. No. 450. (Evideutlj- tho Court had complained of a growing n‘'C ov 
“ Hobson- Jobsons,’*)] 


“ Ou8^ yap rrdvrQs ryjv aMjv SiaotSfci 8torocav nt0€pny)vo*Ofitva Tti. 
drojutara dXA,^ «rr* Ttvd, icai epcaoror c^ros idiw/iara, dderara ov 
dXAo c^ros Bid (n/ftafretr^a*.”— LlMBUCIirs, Le^fystcrih, vii. cap. y. 

i»e, “For it is by no means always iho coso that translatctl tcrni^ 
preserv’e tho original conception ; indeed every nation has some idioniat ie 
expressions which it is impossible to render perfectly in tho laiignngo of 
another.” 


” As well may wo fetch words from tlio rthiopian^ or Hast or '\Vc»'*t • 
IndianSi and tiinist them into our Language, and bajitizo nil by tho imnio of 
English^ os those which wo daily take from tho Lnlxnc or Laiigtiage«f thej con 
depending; and hcnco it eomoth, (ns by often evpericnco is found) Hint 
some English-mm discoursing togotlier, others lichig pre«?ent of our oim 
Nation .... are not nblo to understand what tho otheis say, iioiwith* 
standing they call it English that they siienk.”— R. V(KRSTi:o.\N), EesUluti^ti 
of Duaijed InfeJhgcnw, ed. 1613, p. 223. ' " 


*• Utqiio novis facilis sfgnatur com figuris, 

Neo nmnei tifc fuerat, nee formas sen'at easdetn, 

Sed tamen ipsa eadeni est ; rocE.>r sio soiiipcr enudetn 
Esse, sed in varias docoo migrare flgum*?,” 

Orid, MtCamorjih. xv. 1C9-172 (adept.). 


. Take this 
To the Etader 



* V ♦ 

“Noo dubitotaus csso quao et nos pi-«6l.tfrio^«t 

suniits, et oocupnti offleiw;/sal^'ivls<ftio‘?«iI?(joribus isti 
Pltou Secuhbi, Hist, ^’at. I'ratfajJoj^l rJsi^aum.' 


Homines -cnbii 
ista euvamu?.”— O. 


. *• Haeo, si diapMcni, fucrinb solatia nobis : 

Haee fiierint nobis praemin, si plnctif,'’ • 

MAKTrAtls;7>yr. IJ. xci. ' 
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PREFACE. 


The objccls ntid scopo of this work are explained in the Intro- 
(Inctoiy Remarks wliich follow the Preface. Here it is deiirod to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence belwcon the present 
writer^ who was living at l\nlermo, and the late lamented AnTitua 
PuJiNEtiTj, of the l^fadms Civil Serxicc, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southcni and ‘Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjorc. We had then met only once— at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged mo, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
leturn to India. About 1872 — T cannot find Iiia earliest reference 
to the subject— he mentioned that he was coutomjdnting a vocahu- 
laiy of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
tliat riew. In reply it was staled that I Hkowipe had long l)ecn 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that w-e should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, Die linguistic acquirements needful for 
eanying through such an undcrtolcing alone; but J had gone 
tlu’ough an amount of reading lliat would largely ]>clp in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste tor the kind 
of' work. 

*’ iliia. was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
wlucU'lIow presents itself, the completion of which my friend 1ms 
not Jived to sec. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his'unbinicly dcatli in 3882, and since then almost daily additions 
have oontinued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
•The subject, indeed, liad taken so coinprchonsivo n shape, that it 
jvas becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 

■' v» 
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ever end, except for the old reason which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ars longay vita brevis. And so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion, of my horae subsi- 
civac, a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice — for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least foiu* times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Burnell 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Life of Frank Buckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Ross, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“It is said that the Man of Roe, 9»» (John Kyrle) «\vas present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great hell, and that he took with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and slieny, he threw in, and 
had cast with the hell.” 

John Kyrlo’s was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Burseli sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended-a'sihe 
basis of an introduction. As it ‘stands, this is too incompiefc te. 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given sorne. 

oxtiucts from it in the Introduction now put forward.! . / 

13th; 6.' u, y.:. 

+ Three of the moltoej that face the title were alv) sent by him. 
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The nlteriiatiYC title {Robson-^ohson) wliich 1ms been given to 
this book (not without the expressed ftssent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of tlio present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three JKssays, with no Author's name ; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It w*as remarked at the time by another friend that if tlio volume 
bad been entitled A J7aojt, h/ a Ch(xi\ it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
T^ocah^hry would be equally tinattraclivo, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more clmracl eristic, ff 
the reader will turn to JIobson^oho7t in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, tliough now rare and moribund, to be a 
tj-pical and delightful example of fliat class of Anglo-Indian 
nryof which consists of Oriental words higlil^* assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the Englisli vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, convoying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual author.*5hii). At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to bo that such the book's name, nor could it 
well have been anj’tbing else. 

In carrying througli the work I have sought to supplement my 
o^vn deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend - 
.ship afTorded access?. Sir Josnrn IIookkr lias most kindly 
examined almost cveiy one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting tlicir errors, and enriching tlioin with notes 
of liis owji. Another friend, Professor Ilonr.RTSOX Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to liim 1 owe a variety of 
inteiesting references to the words treated of, in regard to tlicir 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriplnres. In the cai ly 
part of the hook the Eov. GEonon Moux-E(now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good onougli to revise tliosc articles wliich 
boro. on expressions used in China (not the first time Umt his 
genbrpufT aid had been given teJ, w'ork of mine). Among other 
friends who liavc been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
3Ir.; EeixhoIjD Host, of the India Library; General Itonr.KT 
Waclagak, lUi, ; Sir George Bjrdavoop, O.SJ. ; Major- 
General "E. II. ICiiATiNGE, V.O., G.S.L ; Professor Trjuuux 
WtA CoupimiE; and Mr. E. Coeuoune Bauer, at present 
Cpusul-Ocnoral in Corea. Dr. J.* A. 11. Murray, editor of (he 
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great English Dictionaij', has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

M}' first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate; mj next to make it — even though a Glossary — interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes; hut these 
wlien pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 

Janmrtj 1886. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface to the original Edition of this hook has been amply 
justified. More recent x'csearch and discoveries h avc,. of , course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which 'was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he waote 
1ms never been seriously impugned — ^xvhilc those who have 
studied the pages of Hjobson^Jahsan liave agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if an}’, Imve done. 

In this edition of the A7ijlo-India7i Olomrr/ the original text has 
been i^eprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabiilar}”, the new articles being cither such as wci’c accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words wliicli 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work.- Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those-included in 
the original edition have been verified and now references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. \V. Skeat has read the articles on l^Ialay words, and has 
supplied many notes. CoL Sir R, Temple has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of tlie Analytical Index to 
the first edition by Mr. C. Partridge, wliicli is being published 
in; the Indian Aniiq^mry, Mr. E. S. Wiiiteway has given inc 
. numerous extracts from Portuguese writers; Mr. W. Foster, 

^ ^quotations from impublishcd records in tlio India Office; Mr. W. 
ilfviKB, notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges- 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mi\ 
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H. Beveridge, Sir G. Birdwood, Mr. J. Brandt, Prof. E. G. 
Browne, Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Mr. G. li. Dampier, Mr. 
Donald Ferguson, Mr. 0. T. Gardner, the late Mr. E. J. W . Gibb,- 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Grierson, Mr. T. M. Horsfall, 
Mr. L. King, Mr. J. L Myres, Mr. J. Platt, jun.. Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A- SstiTH, Mr. C. H. Tawnet, and Mr. J. Weir. 

W. OROOKE. 

lith November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


'\7ori>s of Indian origin hare been insinuating tlienisclrcs into EngIJsli 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of 
Eling James, ^Y]len such terms os calico^ ehints, and guighani liad already 
oftccted a lodgment in English rnrehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and militaiy% 
expanded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in. n$c ftinong Euro- 
peans in Uie East, have not unfrequently been printed. '' Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives;, wlul'st the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a luuidrcd years sirfee, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent ■works; and a good many others 
])ave been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction ■^vill 
be found a list of those w'hich have come under my notice, and this might 
no doubt be largely added to.’’^ 

Of modem Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind inirely technical, intended to facilitate 
the comprehension of official documents by the explanation of terms used 
ill the Eevenuo department, or in other branches of Indian administration. 
TJie most notable examples are (of brief and occasional character), the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Bejwrt of the Select Committee of 
1812, -which -was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; and (of a far^more vast 
and comprehensive sort), the late Professor Horace Hayman WUsorfs 'Glomry 
of Judicial and JRcvcnue Terms (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in tliat kind.t 

That kind is, however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or t>vo in each Glossary ■would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its conipOation, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such as in any degree to affect its dis- 
tinctive character, in which something lias been aimed at differing in form 
from any -work knoum to us. In its original conception it was intended 
to ^l.wjtli all that class of ivords wdiich, not in general pertaining to the 
techm^lities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intei*course of 

the English in India, either ns expressing ideas really not provided for by 

1 * ■ - - -- _■. *«■».» 

— j - ■ 

* Sco Note A. at end of Introduction. 

t Professor WiJ'^n’s work jmy perhaps bear ro-oditing, but can hardly, for its purpose, 
be sU|jorscded. Tho Into oniinont Telugu scbolor, Mr, C. P. Brown, interleaved, with 
criticismB and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is no^ in tho India Libraiy, l ha\o 
^ pono tlirough itj and borrowed a fow notes, with ncknowlcdgmont by tbo initials C. P. B. 
" Tho amount of improvement docs not strike mo as important. 
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our lUollicMongm*, or hy tlic (ofivu quite to 

cx]»rc5!^ 60mct1iing not of ju^t fl^’noMi ion l>y nny Irtw, A 

ccrlniu pcrcentnge of Mtch ^YOnl‘» J»'\vc iwfUi rnrrird to Kiqjliu'i l»y t!i»' 
roHSlmit rofiiix to tlieir natiM' rlioro of Anglo-Iiylinns >vho in ^oun* 
imlmc with llicir nolion*^ mul the nrtlo^ fri»m whi«?h tlo*y Uvl 

poncfuith. Thisetrccl hn** ft ill inor\» tirotiit>iMl liy tin* turnery of n 
\a«t itMss of litoratiins of nllqtiilituM nud fnf nil ftp’% dmlinj* nitli liidnu 
subjects ; a** nrcll fts by llit* ri'guhr n|qvai >tu »v for iinny |u*t, of Inditn 
rorni.q>ondencc in Kngli-li ni‘W‘-jiq»<rs iii'ounph lint a «unMdirible i>titiiK<r 
of the cxjin^Mioin in ipu^toMi Inve n»»l f»nly fiMuilnr in K'und to 

Ihiglipli ears, hut hive U'loine nntumlr*.'! in ih*' I*ui,*U’'h lingo v:*\ and r.tr 
meeting mill ample nvogtnimn in lh«‘ j:n it Di^ionity edited iJr. Mnrmy 
ai OxfiniK 

Of won]*' tint '’<em to hive Kvn ndmilUt] to f«l| fm*; hi ne any give 
examples in rif»Ti/, tofd;/. foimfu, / - f* \ 1,07, y. f rr>/; and 

of olhei’i? familiar eiu»iij:h to the Knglidi c ir, tli'Uigh hiolly irt t»'ei\*d 
into citi/endiip, O'l q'-enaf, d nyi, 

lir-'bc‘/e»;», fomiw^tilion'im/hi/, onj^T/f, Hut ^^^^i‘nd Ih^-' tvo ihf r* of 
ivordH, received within the li-t rentury or r », and pidnilly, into hiU or 
whole reicynition, then* aiv a tmm otln r^ long .mii'*' fnllj a isinil it* d, 
nliudi really originated 111 theadnjitnai of mi Indim v,oid, or the lU'-lif 
tioii of an Indtiti proper mine, Such iiunln are the lhr*‘e qu«»;id m th,- 
hcgmnmg <»f llic-e rciu irh«, ffutnhnt ' , aho ! t* ^ , yty d t, 

/ifp^aon, t/iwinknq lanMifonn, A.c» and I may iu»‘n!i.>!i miiani* 

fmiher example which mai perhipi Mirprr*’ my x\ id* r', the inm**! td ihr«- 
of the of a iiMfi'ohw.ir, \i.". the reV'r, ihi* ^ and Ih** #'rvy. a^ 

all (proKihh) of Indian origin J l*iin phr-'-. * of a dith rent chira ’cr — 
^lAng indeed, hut «hing generally lupi’o'.e'l to I-' \erni**nlir r,i veil \nl/ir 
— c.j;. Mliat is the or ‘•iipj^wil to Im' lerineuhr and pt\din’*-^y. 

‘ I don’t care ft f^i in* an* III reality, line, ever inlrir they mii miilnr 
vcrnacuhr iiur profane, hnt phra'':i tiirmng njsm iniPhcnt Ifindti^Mni 
vocahlc-*. 

■ Wc proposed nle»), in onr Gh> ary, to d» d with a of 

adnuimlititive terms ivhich nre in rnch familitr and quotidiiu nv a* t*» 
form ]Kirt of the common Anglodiidiait Mo- K, nmi to trac^* all (»o far a.* 
]ioxMhic} to their true origtn^n matter on whHi, m ri.jinl to miny of the 
words, tbo$c who hourly ure them arc profoundly ignorint — and t»» follow, 
them down hy quotation fniin Iheir t.irliin ocnirreiir'' )« htrmtnn** 

A particular clan's of words arc tho c indtgeiioiM terms wlii'di hive 
adojilod in scifiitific «omeuclal«rt», lK>t.«ncal and r/>-dogiMl, On th Mr. 
Burnell remarks : — 

•‘The fir^t Indian l>otnnical mnws were thietly intrvvhi «d hv CJiKi> 
dcOrta (CoW^quiaf^ printed at Oai in Ifma), C, d'Aco-t.i ( 7 Vf*f/*idi’ Bunr^^s 
1578 ), and Ulivdc van Drakrii'-tein (//♦‘rim d/nfahiri/'i't, Am^'erdim, 

The Mftlay imines ivcre rhielly inln.vlucod hy Kumphuis {/Ar.*-iniMS A/'.- 


A.orf4A, Unm Iw iirp:e*l, u mimiUH to ( lU U eg ifel hr rmUnr.l 

n wnteriv.Mr.Bn.wnin,-. Jhiuhof.scl flut In* ii-o r In us-tifv 

the chMihcmion in tho text («eo (Jio-s., A UU reninrk to rt c,;.. a/,, 

. p. G:.9, wk rt), conlAlnsquritntltin*. fmm thu Vu1,*Rle t\{ ihO*ia*Mi?c 

in Canticles in. D, regarthng King jSloinon v^/^tvutyn <i( ce^Ur, I hit?- iKuA* 

nn old fncml for jointing out tlrtl the von! hi*, in thi# rvxvhed 

Kdomn ?anetioti by lU nitroducKon into the ltctitc<l \ erdr»ii. t *. rvei iti'u 

t See tbctc words in Gloss. 
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hoimme^ completed before 1700, but not published till 1741). The Indian, 
zoological terms u^ere chieflj* due to Dr. F. Btichauan, at the beginning of 
tin’s century. Most of the N. Indian botani^l u'oi'ds were introduced by 
Koxburgli." 

It lias been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ex- 
iJeinded somewhat^ and its authors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin which have disai>peai’cd from cdlloquiul use, 
or perhaps Jicvcr entered it, hut which occur in old uTijlcrs ^on the East. 
Wc also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, were we to 
investigate and make out the pedigree of a variety of geographical names 
which are or have been in faniilicar use in books on the Indies ; take as 
examples Bomhayj Madras^ Gnrtrdafuif Malalavy MoluccaSt Zmiibar, Pegiit 
SimatrUf Qutfon, Seyclidk^y Geylotty Java^ Ara, Japan, Doah, .Puvjahy &c., 
illustrating these, like every other class of word, by quotations given in 
chronolo^cal series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will probably present 
themselves to those who turn over the pages of the woik, in which we have 
been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly to come 
within the scope of such a glossary. 

Tlie words with whicli we have to do, taking the most extensive view of 
the field, arc in fact organic remains deposited under the various cuiTcnts 
of external influence that have washed the shores of India during twenty 
centuries and more. Bejecting that derivation of dephaiit which would 
connect it witli the Opliir trade of Solomon, we find no existing 'W'estern 
term traceable to that episode of communication \ but the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agallodixmy earhasxis, enmp/ior, 
sandaly xm(sl\ pepper (viirepij from Skt. pippalt\ ^ong pepper*), ginger 
(^tyylpepiSf see under Cfinger)^ lac, costns, opal, malahaiimm or folivm indicim, 
heryl, sugar (ordfcxapi from Skt. sarlzara, Prak. ml^caxa), rice (fiprio, but see s.v.), 
were products or names, introduced from India to the Greek and Bonian 
world, to which may be added a few terms of a difterenb diameter, such as 
'Bptx’XjiB.v^s, (xminajms, or Buddhist ascetics), ^5Xtt traya\ivfi iral irav9.pXv9. 

(logs of teak and shisham), the (rdyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (sec Jangar 
in Gloss.) ; whilst dindra, dramma, perhajis Jcasfna (‘ tin,* KatralrepoT)^ hastiirl 
(^musk,* KaorrSpiov, properly a different, though analogous ammal product), 
and a very few 11101 x 3 , have remained in Indhin li^rature as testimony to the 
riime intcrcourse.t 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign "words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words' of Indian origin, some of whicli hax’n in one way or other become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms wliich 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an early date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaar, caxee, gingely, 

sajflcwer, grab, maramut, deicaun (dogana, douane, &c.). Of others wliich are 
found ^in medieval literature, either 'West- Asiatic or European, and which 
.still live- a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, wo may mention 
hhicoh, Tcedgeree, fanam, calay, ianMiall, mxf diliar, 



. , ♦ Soo this word in Gloss, f 

’"f Bee A, Wober, in Indian A7iHqmary, ii. 143 scoq. Most of tho other Greek words, 
wliicii ho traces in Sanskrit, arc astrononlica] tonus aorived from books. 
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Tlie conquests and long occupation of the Portugneso, who by the year 
1040 had established themselves, in nil the chief ports of India and the East, 
have, ns might have been expected, bequeathed a largo number of expi*essions 
to the Euiopeau nations who have followed, and in gieat part superseded 
them. We 1‘ind instances of iiiis«?ionaries and others at an early date who 
had acqiMicd a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were exceptional.'*^ 
TIic natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a bastai-d vanety of the 
language of thb latter, which became the lingua franca of intercourse, not 
only bolwcon Eumpean and native, but occasionally between Europeans of 
differv^nt nationalities. This Indo- Portuguese dialect continued to ser\'e such 
purposes down to a lile period in the last century, and has in some localities 
sur\ ivod down nearly to our own day + The nuinher of people in India 
t’lainiing to be of Portugueee descent was, in the 17th ceuturj*, very large. 
Bernier, about IGOO, m\s . — 

“For ho (Sultan Shuju*, Aurang/cl/s brother) much courted nil tliose 
Voi'tuml Father®, ^li‘*sionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
ueie indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom of 
Bengalc there .ire to be found not less than eight or nine thousand families 
of FratiguUf J^ortugah^ and these eitlicr Natives or Mesticks.” {Bernier, E.T. 
of 1C84, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not published till 1727, states : — 

** Along the Pea-coasts the Portuguese Iiavc left a Vestige of their Language, 
Iho* much corrupted, yet it is the Languago that most Europeans learn fii-st 
to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, as well as with the 
dilfercnt inhabitants of Itnlia.” {Preface, p xii.) 

Lotkyer, ulio i)ubbbbed 1C yeais before Ilaniilton, also : — 

“This they (the Portuguc^t) may justly hoast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Futnea in all the Sea Ports in India, of great use to other 
Europeans, who voiild find it difticnlt in many places to bo well understood 
without It.” {An Account of the Trade in India, 171 1, p. 286.) 

Tlie early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
speak of preaching occasionally in Portugucse.t The foundation of this 
lingua franca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16th century j but 
it miM have soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
it liad lost nearly all trace of inilc.\ion.§ 

It may from these remarks be easily understood how a largo number of 


ccntur>% fcWa some acquamtxmco 
>“"E“"Ses had heon printed 

attraienit!"— ^ ’“®i “"<• «'“> somewhat later, 

S’'"*'!-’'"®- '’>■ t’'® ®®''“®f Mis-ionaries." Loncmaii, 

Seeal'o MtwKaf, &c, in Book List, infra p. xsxis. Dr Carer tiHiintr 
frj)macraTni>f|rciisIxlca^ IbOO, siy. that the children of Eiiropoansby Stivi tJorneJ? 

§ See Note B. nt enri nf Tntvru-inf.i.si... It tT„ -r* • - . • 
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sorricc, owing to it 5 liaving long liad a place in tlie nomenclature of tlie 
Ordnance department. It is Tamil, manvHti, ‘ cartli-cutter.* Of some very 
familiar words tlic origin remains citlier dubious, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Examples arc hachenj (which arose apparently in Bombay), /orfw«, 

to Hindustani woids adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. Tlxe habit of intro- 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail more 
largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially more than 
in Wdras where the variety of different vernaculars in use lias tended to 
make their acquisition by the English less universal than is in the north 
lliat of Ilindu-lani, vlncli is so much easier to Icani, and also to make the 
n«e in fonuer days of Poituguese, and now of English, by natives in contact 
with ftweigners, and of French about the French settlements, ven' nincli 
more coinmon than it is el«euhere. It is this bad habit of interlarding 
Engli’sh uitli Hindustani phrases which has so often excited the just wrath 
of high English oflicials, not accustomed to it from their youth, and which 
{e.g,) drew forth m orders the humorous indignation of Sir Charles Kapicr. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exciiiplifics 
some obscure linguistic law. Hindustani i*cr6g winch are thus uemd are 
liabitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting tlie imperative into 
mi luUuitive. Thus to bunovjy to Ittgowy to fbozilow, to pudarowy to dunificoiD, 
to sienijoir, and so on, almost ad libit uviy are formed as wo have indicated.^ 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are due to 
what may be most esiiecinlly called the Oordoo (UrdO) or ‘Camp* language, 
being terms which the hosts of Cliingliiz brought from the steppes of Korth 
Eastern Asia — eg, “Tlie old Bxihlm is nn awful bahadury but ho keeps a 
first-rate lohadueJ* TJiat is a sentence which might easily have passed 
without remark at nn ^Vnglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago— perhaps 
might be heard still Each of the outlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Ohich (in the sense of a 
canc-hUnd), darogny oordoo itself, nie otlier examples. 

W^ith the gradual assunqition of administration after the middle of last 
century, sve adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number of terms, 
very many oi them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities of I'cveuiic 
and other departments, and lai^^ely borrowed from our Mahommedan pre- 
dccesriors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing .partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through uliom a part of these reached ub, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dcahngs and tlie sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shorca of the Eastern Archipelago than on those of 
Continental India. Paddy, godoioiy compound, bankshall, rattan, durian, 
proir, and cadjan, junk, crease, arc some of these. It is true that 
several of them may he traced eventually to Indian originals, hut it seems 
not the less certain that u c got them through the Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated thiough tlie Portuguese. 

We ucerl to Lave a very few words in French form, such as boutique and 
moTi-de-dUn. But these two arc really dKortions of Portuguese words. 

A feu uords from China have sctllcd on the Indian shores, and been 
adopted by Anglo-Indin, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


• jlanap, is imperotiro of Inna-na^ 
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otliec pi-oducts ‘wliich have been imported, siicli as loquct^ kcckee, clww-clioxc^ 
cxivx^mtf ginkiig, &c. and (recently) jt«JTcfcs/iaw. I'or it must be noted that 
a considerable proportion of words much used 'in Cliinese ports, and often 
ascribed, to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin^ junk) c/top, pagoda^ and (as X 
believe) tgphoon (tliongh this is a word mucli debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but ivords of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my o\nti earliest incmoiy Spanish dollars were current in England 
at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have received in India cuiTciicy ndth a special stamp of meaning; whilst 
in other cases onr language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry^ higgg^ home^ interloper^ rogue (•elephant), tiffin, furlough, eVc, roundel 
(‘an lunbrella,* obsolete), pUh-paBli, eartli^oil, Itog-deer, Jlying-fox, garden-houee, 
music-rat, «or*tc<ater, iVwi-icoot?, long-draicm, harking-deer, cusiard-appU, grass- 
cutter, &C. 

Other terns again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and plirases wliicli have put on an English luaslc Such are maund, fooVs 
rack, hearer, cot, hoy, helhj-hand, Penang-lamjer, huekshaw, goddess (in tlie 
Malay region, representing Malay gddls, *a maiden^, compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,* eagle-wood, fackass-onpoX, hAibery, Upper Boger 
(used in a correspoudence given by Daliymple, for Ytxva Baja, tlie ‘ Voting 
king,* or Caesar, of Indo-Cliiiiese monarchies), Isle-o*-Bats (for AUaliuhad or 
Hahdhdz as the natives often call it), Itohsonfohson (see Preface), St John's. 
The last proper name has at least three applications. There is ‘*St, John*s** 
in Guzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-place of the Parsec immigration in tho 
8th century’’ ; there is another “St. John's” which is a corruption of Shang- 
' Cktiajig, the name of that island off the southern coast of Cldna whence the 
pure and ardent spirit of Erancis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “St. John's Islands” near Singapore, tlio chief of whiclx is properly 
Viilo-Silcaja?ig. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
simkin, 2 ^ort-shrith, hrandy-pilnl, apll, rasTtd, Uimlet (a tumbler), gf/oa (‘glass,’ 
for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdrt, limher-ddr, jail-khdna, hoftle-khdnn, 
huggy-khdna, ‘et omne quod exit in* khdna, including gymkhdna, a very 
modem concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaclxing to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remark u*ith 
which Burnell’s fragment of intended introduction concludes, and Uie appli- 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to hai^ ‘accrued as additions to the English language’; “Considering tho 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Hearly all the borrowed words refer to material facts, 
. or to peculiar customs and stages of societj", and, though a few of them 
'•* furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, we liglifc upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
i.e. on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in themselves 


* This is in the Bombay ordnance nomoncliituro for a kigo umbrella. It represents 

tho port, sombrero / 
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entire!}” diverse. In such Ctoses it may be tliat, tliougli tlic use of tlie word 
oriqimted from one of the sources, the existence of the other has invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. ^ * m #.1 • 

An example of this is 6 oy, in its application to a native servant. To this 
appHcation have contributed both the old English use of hoy (analo^us to 
that of puer, oarpon, Knahe) for a camp-servant^ or for a slave, and the Hind^ 
Marathi hhoi, the name of a caste which has furnished palancpun and 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. The Imbitual 
use of the woid by the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
inlluencc had touched the shores of India {e.g. h(5y de sombrero, h6y d agnoa, 
hdy de palanquy\ shows tliat tlie earliest source was the Indian one. ^ 

Coaly, in its application to a carrier of burdens, or j^erfornier of inferior 
labour, is anotlicr example. The most proliahlo origin of this is from a nomm 
gentile, that of the KolU, a hiU-pcoplo of Guzernt and the AVcslcm Ghats 
(compare the origin of slave). But the matter is peiploxed hy other facts 
which it is difficult to connect with this* Tlius, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
word kali, in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages,* which H. H. 
Wilson r^rds as the true origin of the woi-d which we call cooly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Turkish, 7:ol is a word for a slave, and in the 
latter also there is kdl^i, *a male slave, a bondsman.* Khol is, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from stagnum, whence Sp. estanc, old Fr. estang, old Eng. and Lowland Scotch 
stank, Port, ianqiie, till we find that the word is wgarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnkd ill Guzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
by M. Defrdmdr}”, a distinguished scholar) from the Pers. bardmada, * a pro- 
jection,* a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly n possible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beames (who was eiidently unacquainted with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inappropriate derison, he giidng 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit word baranda, ‘a portico.* On this 
Rumell has observed that the word does not belong to the older Sanskrit^ 
but is only found in comparath'ely modem works. Be that as it may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda, as used in England and France, 
\ras imported from India, i,e. from the usage of Europeans in India 5 but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occius in the ver}” earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India (Roteiio do Viagemde Vasco da Gama, 
written by one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed ]>y the Hispaiio- Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1505, preclude the possibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India.' 

Mangrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from tlie Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhiiiophora. But we learn from 
Oiiedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name 7 na«fj?«'was 
applied oy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same is ^undoubtedly the • 

parent of the French manglier, and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove.* , 


♦ Mr. STceat’s Btym. Ihct, does not contain mangrove. [It will bo found in his Concise 
Etymological Diet. od. 1901.] 
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The words heanvy wafc, cotvsaly partake of this kind of dual or douhtfiil 
Ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossarj'. 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossarj". 

Hy intention has been to ^ve the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you ^Hill, *\ijlgar qiwsi-English spellings, 
udiilsfc the Oriental words, fvora which the headings are derived or corrupt^, 
are set foi'tli under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following “Kota Bene.” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the popular or always to the scientific spelliug, and I can the better 
understand wby a German critic of a }x>ok of nnue, once upon a time, re- 
marked upon the dims sclnmnlcetide ynlische OrthograpMe, Indeed it is 
difficult, it never will for me be possible, in a book for poimlar use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indiaii 2>roper names, in wdiich I 
once advocated adheaon, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined tlian formerly to 
sympathise witli iny friends Sir William Jluir and General Maclagan, who 
have nl^vays favoured a large and libei'ol recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see other good and able friends folIoMung the 
scientific Wilho'-the-Wisp into such bogs as the use in English composition of 
aipdlit and jangaly and verandah — nay, I have not only heard of hag(, but 
have recently seen it— instead of the good English words * sepoy,' and ‘jungle,' 
‘veranda,’ and ‘buggy,’ my dread of pedantic usage becomes the greater.* 

For tlic spelling of Mahratiay MaJirattiy I suppose I must apologize (though 
something is to be said for it), Mantthi baving established itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.— LIST 


1. Appended to the Koteiro de Vaaco 
da (xama (soo Book-list, p. xliii.) is a 
Vocftbulnry of 1S8 Portugese words with 
their corrcspondii^ word in the Lingua 
de Calicuty i,r. in IVlnlarulAOi. 

2. Appended to tho Voyages, &c., du 
Sioiir do la Boullaye>le-6ouz (Bookdist, 
p. xxxii.), is an Jixplicatioii de piumitrs 
moU doni Vinieliigenee esi nkmaire av 
Leettur (pp. 27). 

3. Pryor's Now Account (Book-list, 
p. xxxiv.) has an Index Rxpletnaiorg. in- 
cluding Proper iVamiv, ^avm of Thvngey 
and Names of Persons (12 pages). 

“Indian Vocabulary, to which is 
nrefised tho Forms of Impcaohracnt." 
12mo. Biockdnlo, 1788 (pp. 188). 


OP OLOSSAPIES. 


5. “An Indian Glossary, consisting of 

some Thousand Words ond Forma com- 
monly used in tho Bast Indies \ * ex- 

tremely sorviccablo in assisting Strangers 
to acquire >rith Ease and Quickness tho 
Language of that Country.” By T. T. 
Eoharts, Lioufc., &c., of the 3rd Begt. 
Native Infantry, B.I. Printed for Mur- 
ray & Highloy, Fleet Street^ 1800. 12mo. 
(not paged). 

6. “A Dictionary of Mohammedan 

Law, Bengal Rovenuo Terms, Shnnsciit, 
Hindoo, and other words used in the East 
Indies, with full explanation'^, tlio lending 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Nustnluk Typo,” &c. By S. 
RoUBseau. London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxir.-287). Also 2nd cd. 1805. 


* ‘Baggy' of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
priontnl*!. I call Jungle, and veranda, good English words ; and so I regard them, 
just as good as alligator, or hurricane, or canoe, or JerwfaUm artichoke, or eherobt. What 
would my friends think of Bnelling these in English hooks os alagarto, and hxiraean, 
and cano<t, and girasole, and snwrvffw f 
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7 » Glossazy prepared for the Fiftli 
Beport (fee Book-list, p. xxxir.), by Sir 
QharleB WllkinB. This is dated in the 
preface I. Hou’ic, 1813." The copy 
used is a Parliamoutary reprint, dated 
1830. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Begulations, published m 1828-20, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarinl Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir C. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary Glossary Of 
Indian Terms, ^ drawn up at the E. I. 
House bv Prof. II. H. Wlson, 4to, un- 
published, u’lth a blank column on 0.1011 
page **{or Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended ns a 
basis for a comprehcniive oflicial Glo«snr}% 
In this one the words arc entered in the 
vulgar spoiling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 
circulation of Ko. 9. was Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A~J." By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Serrico. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This rcmnrkablo M*ork has been rorised, 
ro-armnged, and rc-cditod, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beamoo, of the Bengal u>*il 
Bon’ico, under the title of ** Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of tho 
Races of tho North-Western Provinces of 
India, being nu amplified edition of ” (tho 
above). 2 vola. 8vo. Trubner, 1809, 

11. To ** Motley’s Analytical Digest of 
nil tho Keported Cn«!cs Decided m tho 
Supremo Courts of Judicature in India," 
Vol. I., 1850, there is apjicndcd a 
“Glossary of Native Terms used in the 
Text" (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
(Book-list, p. xlvi ), there is a Olossarj of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in tho 
Roman character, explaining tho Various 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Modrns 
Civil Service, &o. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8ro. (jip. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 
Beyenue ^ Terms, and of Useful Words 
occurring in Oflicial Documents, relating to 
tho Administration of the Government of 
British India, from tho Arabic, Persian, 
Hindtfstduf, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bongctli, 
Uriyit, Ma^thi, Guzardithi, Toingu, Kar- 
nittn, Titmil, Mayaliflam, and other lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A , P.R S., 
Boden Professor, &c.” London, 1855. 
4to, (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 


15. A useful folio Glossary publi^lwl by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, boa been used by mo and is auoted iti 
the present Gloss, ns “ Calcutta Gioss.iry,“ 
But I have not boon able to traco it again 
so as to give the proper title, 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary. Bee Book- 
list, p. xxxi. 

17. “Kachahrl Technicalities^ or A 
Gloisniy of Terms, Kunil, Oflicxal, and 
General, in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law*, and in Illustration of tlio Tenures, 
CiLstoms, Arts, and Manufactures of 

I Ilimlustan," By Patrick Camegy, Com - 
I mi&donor of Rai Bareli, Ondh. bvo. 2nd 
I cd. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. “A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
containing many of tlio most important 
and Useful Indian Words Designed for 
tho Use of Oflicors of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioner* and Students." Madras 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. “A Glossary of Hcfercnce on Sub- 
jects connected with tho Far Ea«t" 
(China ond Japan). By H. A. Giles. 
Hong-Kong, 1878, 8\o. (pp. 182). 

20. “Glossi^ of Vernacular Terms 
used in Oflicml Corro'>iK>ndcnco in tho 
Province of Assam." SlnUong, 1679. 
(Pamphlet). 

21. “A^lo-Indlan Dictionary. A 
Glossary of such Indian Terms u<Qd 111 
English, and <mch J'nglisli or other non- 
Indian terms ns have obtained si>ccial 
meanings in India." By George Cluford 
Whitworth, Bombay Civil Ben’icc. 
London, 8>o, 1885 (pp. xv. — 350). 

Also the following minor Glossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or History 

22. In “Cambridge’s Account of tho 
War in India,” 1761 (Book-list, p, xxx.) ; 
23. In “Grose's Voyage," 1772 (Book- 
list, p. XXXV.); 21. In CarraccioU’s "Life 
of Cliye" (Book-list, p. xxx.); 25. In 
** Bp. Hober's Nairatiye " (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.); 26. In Herklot's “Qanoon-o- 
Islam (Book-list, p xxxv.) ; (27. In 
“VerelftVs View of Bengal/' 1772; 23. 
“The Malayan Words in Englieli," by 
C. P. G. Bcott, reprinted from tho Journal 
of tho Ainoric.nn Oriental Society: New 
Haven, 1897; 29. “Manual of the Ad- 
mlrdstration of the Madras Presidency," 
Vol. III. Glossary, IHadras, 18P3. Tho 
name of tho author of this, the most valu- 
able l)Ook of tho kind recently published 
in India, docs not apiicar upon tho title- 
page. It is boliovcd to bo tho work of 
C. D. Maclcnno ; 30. A useful Glossory of 
Malayalam n orris will bo found in Logair, 
“ Manual of M^abar."] 
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NOTE B.— THE INDO-POETUGUESB PATOLS 


(By a. 0. Bubhxi*!..) 

Tlie phonetic changes of Iiido-Portnguese are fe^r. F is suhsfcitutecl for p; 
■whilst Uie accent varies according to the race of the Epcaher.* The vocahulary 
varies, as regards tlie introduction of native Indian tenus, from tlic same 
cause. 

Grammatically, this dialect is very singular : 

1. All tmees of genders nro lost— 5. Tlio pronouns still preson'o some 

wo 6iid sHa po¥o (Mat. i. 21); «ua 7io?»e infioxions: AV, mi/ 7m, 7ioitiiotro3 / 77iinha, 

(Id. i. 23) : (Id. i. 25) ; #iw ///os nossos, &c. ; fu, /t, vofsoiros; (ttn, ros* 

(Id. ii. loj; Sira olhot (Acts, ix. 8); ocf/«s zosj Jille, ella, tUotras, tiles, sim, sim«, 

(Mat. ii. 1} ; o rey (Id. ii. 2) ; hum vo& h, la, 

tviha auvida (Id. ii. 18). 8. Tho rorb snbstantivo is (present) 

2. In tho plural, s w raroly added ; geno- /cm, (past) timfut, and (subjunctive} feja, 

rally, the plural is the same as tho sin* 7. verbs aro conjugated by adding, for 
gnlar. the present, ie to the only form, viz., tbo 

S. The genitive is expressed by c^, infinitive, which loses its final r. Thus, 

which is not combined with tlio article— i^/alla; tefitse; ietu Tho past is formed 

conforme de o tempo (Mat. ii. 16); by adding/rt— e.g./tyh/fa; j« o/Aa. The 

iJcpois ds 0 morte (Id. ii. 19). future is formed by adding ser. To express 

4. The definite article is unchanged in the infinitive, p<*)‘ is added to the Portii- 
tho plural : como o discipitlea (Acts, ix. gucso infiniUvo deprived of its r. 


* Unfortunately, the tmn'^lators of the Indo-Portnguooo Xow Tostamont have, a** 

much ns possible, prcsen*od tbo Portnguoso orthography. 





NOTA BENE 

IN THE I’SE OF THE GLOSSAllY 


(A.) The dates attached to quotations arc not always quite consistent. In 
beginning tlie compilation, tlic dates given were those of the 2>M{ca(ion 
quoted ; but as the date of the comimitionf or of the use of the tvord in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the hook or the edition in 
whicli it appears, the system was changed, and, where i)ossit>lc, the date 
given is that of tlic actual use of the word. But obvious doubts nin^* some- 
times rise on this point. 

The dates of ^^nllication of the works quoted will he found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this iVofa Icne, 


(B.) The s^’stem of transliteration used is substautially the same ns that 
modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s 
Didionary, But — 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed hy (^, and, as m 
Wilson’s Glos&ary, no distinction is marked helweeii the Indian aspirated /:, 
and the Arabic gutturals Wt, yli. Also, in words translitenitcd from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the iGuhic alphabet is expressed by (/). Tliis is the 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (/). Tliough it can hardly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark them hy di'«linet 
typM. The fact is, that it was ivished at first to make ns few demands as 
possible for distinct tjqies, and, haring begun so, change could not be made. 

Tlie fourth letter of the Arabic nlphaliet is in several coses represented 
by (< 7 i) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is jironounccd ns (*). 

Also, in some of Mr. BumelPa transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (n) for the peculiar Tamil Imrd (r), elsewhere (r), and (7) for the 
Tamil and Malayulam (/;) wlicn preceded and followed by a vowel. 
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LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IK THE GLOSSARY 


j&bdallatif. Kelation do Ti^pte. See 
Do Sacy, SilTeatre. 

Abel-Edmusat. Nouroaux jMdlati^cs Asia- 
tiqiiGS* 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 18^. 

Abreu, A. do. Desc. do tdalaca, from tho 
JParnaio Portuguez. 

Abulghazi. H. dcs Mogols ot dos Tatarcs, 

E ar Aboul Ghazi, with Fronch transl. 

y Baron Besmaisons. 2 to)s. 8vo. St* 
Potersb., 1871. 

Academy, Tho, A Weekly Review, &c. 
London. 

Acosta, Cbriet. Tractado do lao Drogas y 
Hcdecinas de las Indias Orientalcs. 
4to. Buigos, 1578. 

E, Hist. Rcrum a Soc. Jesa in 

Orionto gestarum. Paris, 1572. 

Joseph de. iTatural and Moral 

History of tho Indies, E.T. of Edward 
Grimstono, 1604. Edited for Soo. 
by 0. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Knmes of all Minerals, 
Piantsr, and Animals dcscribod by the 
Greek authors, &;c. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii Aeliani, De Natura Ani- 
maliura, Libri XVII. 

Ain. Aln-i-Akbari, The, by Abul Fnzl 
'Allami, tr. from tho orig. Persian by 
H« Blochmnnn, M.A* Calcutta, 187t>* 
Vol. i. ; [vols. ii. and iii. translated by 
Col. H. S. Jarrett ; Calcutta, 1891-91]. 
Tlio MS. of tho remainder disappeared 
" nt Mr. Blochmann's lamented death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
’ literature. 

_ (Orig.), The same. Edited in the 
* original Persian by H. Bloehmann, 
M.A 2vols, 4to, Calcutta, 1872. Both 
these were printed by tho Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. ^ 

Aitchteon, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagomeuis, and Sunnuds relating to 
India and HoighboaringC<matries, 8 vols. 
8vo. Rotised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 
Ajaib-al-Hind# See Merveilles. 

Albirdnl. Chronology of Ancient Nations 
E.T. by Dr. C. B. Sachau (Or, Tmnsl. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 


Alcala, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Araidgo cn lotra Castollana. Salamanca, 
1605. 

Ali Baba, Sir. Tn'enty-one Days in India, 
being tho Tour of (by G. Aherigh 
Mackay). Iiondon, 1880. 

[Ali, Airs fifeer Hnssan, Observations on the 
Mussulmanns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1882. 

[Allardyce, A The City of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. S vols. 1877. 

[Allen, B. C. Alonograph on tho Silk Cloths 
of Asam. Shillong, 1899.] 

Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino. 4to. Firenze, 1863, 
AndoTEon, Philip, A.M. Tho English in 
Western India, &c, 2nd od. Revised. 
1856. 

AndrieBE, G. Bosebrijring der Rcyzen. 

4to. Amsterdam, 1670. 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
Bdstoiy of that Arch-Pyrato. London, 
1766. 

Annaes Maritimos. i vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1340-44. 

Asquetil du Perron. Le Zendavosta. 
3 vols. Discours Prelimmaire, &c. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragon, Chronicle of King Jamee of. 
E,T. by tho late John Forster, M.P. 
2 volfl. irap. 8vo. [London, 1883. J 
Arbttthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Mnnro, prefixed to od. of his Minutes. 
2voK 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archivo Portuguez 
Oriental. A valuable and interesting 
collection published at Nova Goa, 1857 
seqg. 

Archivio Storlco Italiano. 

Tho quotations are from two articles 
in the Apgendice to the early ^'cluines, 
viz. : 

(1) Belarione di Leonardo da Ca 

Atasscr sopra il Commercio 
del Fortogbesi ncll* India 
(1606). App. Tom. II, 1845. 

(2) Lettore di Giov. da Erapoli, o 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo zio (1^0). App. Tom, III. 
1846. 
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Arnold, Edwin. Tho light of Asia (as told 
in Verse hy an Indian Buddhist). 1879. 

Joseph Sitnonius, Syrua Mato- 
nita. Bibliotheca OrientAlw Clemontino' 
Vatxcana. 3 vols. m 4, folio. Romao, 
1719-1728. 


Ayeen Akbery. By this spelling are db- 
tinguished quotations from the tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, first published at Cal- 
cutta in 1783. Most of tho quotations 
are from the London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 


1600. 


Baber. Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 

. . . Translated partly by tho late John 
Leyden, M.D., partly by William 
Erskine, Ebi] , ^o. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1828. 

Baboo and other Talcs, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
London, 1834. (By Augustus Pnns^, 
B.C.S , a brother of James and H. 
Thoby Prmsei» ) 

Bacon, T. Fust Impressions of Hindustan. 
2 vols. 1837. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 
Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, Nathan. Jhction, BrUanmctimf 
or a more Compicat Universal Etymol. 
English Diet. &c. The whole Revis'd 
and Improv’d by N. B., ^i\6\oyos. 
Folio. 1730. 

Baillie, N. B. E. Digest of Moohnmmud&a 
Law applied by Bntish Courts m India. 
2 vols. 1865-69. 

Baker, Mem. of Gen. Sir W. E , R.E., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 1882. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell* Indio Ori- 
entali. 12mo. Yenotia, 1590. 

Baldaenn, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch cd., Naauwkoungo Beschry- 
vinge %an Malabar cu Choromandol, 

folio, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672, 

I have used tho Gorman cd., contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftigo 
Au^fuhrliche Bcschroibung dor benihm- 
ten Ost-Indischen Kusten Malabar und 
Coromandel, ab nuch dor Insol Zeylou 
. . . benebst emer • . . Entdeckung 
dor Abgdtcrey dcr Ost-Indischen Hoy- 
den. . . . Folio. Amsterdam, 1672. 

BaldelU-Boni. Storia del Milione. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827. 

Baldwin, Capt. J. H. Largo and Small 
Game of Bengal and tho N.W. Pro- 
txDccs of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cydqmaedia of India. 
[3rd cd. London, 1885.] 

[Ball, J. D. Things Chinese, being Notes 
on various Subjects connected with 
Chinn. 8rd cd. London, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or tho 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. London, 1880.] 

Banams, Narrative of Insurrection at, in 
1781. 4 to. Calcutta, 1782. Reprinted 
at Roorkce, 1853. 


Binyan Tree, Tho. A Poem. Printed for 
private ciraulation. Calcutta, 1856. 

(The author tras Lt.-Col. R. A. Yulo, 
6th Lancers, who fell before Delhi, 
Juno 19, 1857.) 

Baxbaro, losafa. Viaggio alia Tana, kc. 
In Jtamitsio, tom. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, Clerk of Council to King 
Edward VI,, embraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, Hak. Soo., 1373. 

N.B. — It is impossiblo to dbcover 
from Lord Stanley of AIdcrloy*s Pre- 
face w bother this was a reprint, or 
printed from an unpublished MS. 

Barbier do Hdynard, Dictionnaire G4bgr. 
Hist, et Litt4r. do la Porso, &c. Ev- 
trait . . . do Yoqottt. ParC. B, deM. 
Largo 8vo. Paris, 1861, 

Barbosa. A Description of the Coasts of 
E. Africa aud Malabar in the beginning 
of tho 18th century. By Dunrto Bar- 
bosa. Transl. &c., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soa, 1866. 

lisbon Ed. Livro do Duarte 

Barbosa. Being No. VII. in Collccguo 
do Noticins para a Historia e Gcograda, 
kc, Publ. pela Academia Rem das 
Scienciaa, tomo ii. Lisboa, 1812. 

Also in tom. ii. of Ramusio. 

Baxxetto. Relation do la Province de 
Malabar* Fr. tr. 8vo. Paris, 1646. 

Originally pub. in Italian. .Roma, 1645.. 

Baxxos, JoCvo do. Decadas do Asia, Dos 
feitos quo os Fortuguezes lizeram na 
Conquista e Dcscubnmento das Terras e 
Mares do Orientc. 

Most of tho quotations nro taken from 
tho edition in 12mo., Lisbon, 1778, 
issued along with Couto in 24 vols. 

Tho first Decad was originally printed 
in 1552, the 2od in 1553, tho 3rd m 1563, 
the 4th os completed by Lavanha in 
1613 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
pp. 606-607, as corrected by Figoui&ro, 
Jbihhogr, H%st, Port p. 169). A. B. 

In some of Burnell's quotations he 
uses the 2nd od, of Decs. i. to iii. 
(1628), and tho 1st ed. of Deo. iv. (1613). 
In these there is apparently no division 
into chapters, and I have transferred 
tho references to tho edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations aro 
made, whenever I could identify tho 
passages, hnvmc myself no convenient 
access to the older editions. 

Barth, A. Les Religions do ITnde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rov, T. 
Wood. Trubneris Or. Series. 1882. 

Bastiau, Adolf, Dr. Die Vblker dcs Ocst- 
lichen Asien, Studien und Reison. Svo. 
Leiprig, 1866— Jena, 1871. 

! Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fab-biaiL 
and Sung-yiin, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
Cbizia to Indio. Sm. 8y6. 1809. 

Beamos, J ohn. Comparative Grammar of 
the Modem xViyan Languages of India 
&c, 3 vols, 8to, 1872-79. 

“ See also in List of Glosfarits, 
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SdatflOSii Lt^oGol. A. Vtow of tho Oiigin. j 
and Conduct o£ tho Wot with Tippoo ‘ 
Sulfann. 4to. London, ISOO. 

{Belcher, Cbpt. Sir C. N&mitiTO of tho 
Voy^o of H.M.8. Samarang, dnnng^ tho 
yeaxa 1S43-46, oimiIo}’od aurvoyine tho 
Jal&uda of the Kaatom ArohipMOgo. 
2 voU. London, 1846.] 

Bellevy H. W. Jonrnnl of a FoUttcal 
Miesion to Afghanistan in 1857 luidor 
hlajor Lumsden. 8io. 1862. 

[Tho Bagos of Afghanistan, hoing A 

Brioi Account of the Principal Nations 
inhabiting that Countr;)', Calcutta and 
London, 1880.] 

Belon, Florro, du Mans. Los Observntions 
do Plfiriom Singuloritds ot Cliows 
uomorablcs, troundos on Grcee, Asio, 
3^d6o,^^^pto, Aralno, Ac, Sm. 4to. 

Bengal, DescripUye Ethnology of, by Col. 

K. T. Dalton. Folio. Cfilcntta, 1872, 
Bengal Annual, or Literary Ivcopsabc, 
1831-32. 

Bengal Oblhuuy. Calcutta, 18i8. Tliis 
was I boHc^o an oxtondod edition of Do 
Rozorio’s *Coniploto Monumental Regis- 
ter,* Oalouttn, 1815. But I Jiaio not 
been ablo to reoorcr trace of tho book. 
Bonzoid, Girolamo. The TVarols of, 
(1542-56}. orig. Vonice, 1672. Tr. anded. 
bj^Admiral W. II. Smyth, Hak. Soo. 

{BemeaBtle, J. Vbya^ to Cliina, includ- 
ing tt Vint to tho Bombay' Presidency. 
2 vols. London, 1850.] 

BoBChi, Padre. See Gooroo Faxaan&rttan* 
[Beveridge, H. Tlie District of Bakar^nj, 
its Historyand Statistics. London, 1876. J 
Bhoton and tho Dtstory of the Dooar War* 
By Surgeon Bennie, M.D. 1866. ' 

‘ Blrdh Gnzerat. The Political and Statisti- 
cal UistoiT of Gurerat, tmn«}1. from tho 
Persian of All Mohammed Xhnn. Or. 
!IV. Fund. 8ro. 1885, 

Bird, l^sabelln (now Airs. Bishop). Tho 
Golden CherBonoBo, and the Way 
Thither. 1883. 


Bird's Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. Svols. 1880. 

Birdwood (Sir) Oeorgo, O.8.T., M.D. Tho 
Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 

Report on Tho Old Records of tho 
India 08lco, with Supplomonfcary Note 
. and Appendices. Becond Reprint. 
London,I891. 

t " and Foster, W. Tho First Liotior 

Book 'of tho Bait India Company, 
1600-19. London, 1803,] 

' [Blanker, Lt.-C6l. V. Memoir of Gm British 
. /Army in India in 1817-10. 2 vols. 

Lonaott,,1821, 

[Blonford^W. Tho Fanna^of British 
. India: Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 


Bcln cigcnthUmlich sind. Brack i On Dr. 
Karl Pickcrt in Leitmorita. 1882. 

Bluieau, Padre D. Raphael. Vocabnlario 
Portnguoz lAtino, AuUco, AnatomSco. 
Arcbitcotonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 
. , . Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vote, folio, uiih 
2 vola. of Supplomonto, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Dec&da 13 da Historia da Indio, 
composta per Antonio B. (Published by 
tho Itoyal Academy of Lisbon). 1876, 

Booaxro. Detailed Report (Portugese) 
upon tho Portn^cso Forts and Settle- 
monts in India/nlS. transcript in India 
Oi&co, Geog. Dept, from Sloanc 
hiss. No. 197, fok 172 Date 1541. 

Bochartl Hierozoicon. In \'ol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 8 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and IHephants. 1884. 

Bogle. See Markham's Tibet. 

BoUean, A. H. B. (Bengal Engineers) 
Tour through tho Westem States of 
Bajwura in 1835. 4to. Caloutin, 1837- 

BoldeuBele, Guliolmn^ do. Itinerarinm 
in tho TAesauru* of Cfcni/iKs, 1604. v. 
pt* ti. p. 05, also in od. of same by 
1725, iv. 337 ; and by C, L. 
Qrotefend in SettseAtyi dcs IBstor. 
Veroins filr Nieder Saclison, Jalirgang 
1852. nannorer, 1855. 

Bole Fongia, by 11. M. Parker. 2 toIs. Svo. 
1651. 

Bombay. A Description of tho Port and 
Island of, and Uist. Account of tho 
lVan«aQtions betneen tho English and 
Poiininicso concerning it, iram the 
year 1661 to tho prcfscnt time. 12ma. 
Pnntod in tho } car 1721. 

[Boi^ C, A. Speeches of tho Manager and 
Counsel m tho Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 lols. London, 1859-61.] 

Bongarsll, Gesta Do! der F^rancos. Folio, 
ilnnoriao, 16X1. 

Bontiue, Jncobi B. Hist. Natural et Mctlic. 
Indiao Oriontalis Libri Sox. PnnUd 
with Fiso, q.v. 

jBose, B. 0. Tlio Hindoos as they nro : A 
Description of tho Manners, Custom^, 
and lunar Life of Hindoo Kocioty in 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1881. 

Bosqaojo das Posscssfles Ac, boo p. 809A 

[Boawoll, J A. C. Manual of tho Nclloro 
District, Madras, 1887 ] 

Botelbo. SImuo. Tomlxi do Kstado da 
India. 1654 Forming n part of the 
SubBidioe, q.r. 

Bourcblor, Col. (Sir George) Eight 
Months' Gamjiaign against the Bengal 
Sojmy Army. 8%*o. London, 1858. 

Bowring, Sir John. Tho Kingdom and 
Pooplo of Siam. 2 \oK 8vo. 1857. 

Boyd,_Hugli. The Indian Observer, with 

London, 1798. 


Bluzucntrltit <Ferd, Vocabular einzolnor Briggs, H. Cities of Gujnrashtra; their 
Ausdriicko nnd Rodonsartonj wolclie Tojiography and History lllustiatod. 
dom Spanischon dor Philippinschon In- 4to. Bombay, 1849. 
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Brlfffir’fl ririalita. II» of tho Riso of the 
Mnhomednn Power in India. Trans- 
iftted from tho Orip;. Persian of Mnliomed 
Kasim Firishta. By J ohn Briggs, Lieut- 
Col, Madras Army. 4 vols. Svo. 1S2D. 

[Brinckman, A. The Rido in Caslinicro : A 
Karrativo of Shooting Ksueditions. 
Ixindon, 1862.] 

Brooke, T. Weight, treasures, Exchanges, 
&c., in East India. Small 4to. 1762. 
Broome, Capt. Arthur Hist of tho Rise 
and Progruss of tho Bengal Army. Si'o. 
1850. Only vol. i. published. 

Broughton, T. D. Lotten written in a 
Mabratta Camp during tho year 1800. 
4to. 1813. [Newed. London, 1892.] 
Bruce's Axmols. Annuls of tho Honourable 
E. India Company. (1600-1707-8.) Bv 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P , F.R.S. 3 voli. 
4to. 1810. 


[Buetoed, H. E. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 

3rd cd. Calcutta, 1857* 

[Buyers. Uov. W. Recollections of Xorthem 
India. Ijondon, 1848.] 


CadoxnoBto, Xjuiss dc* Kavega^o Frimeira. 
In Collcctao do Koticias of tho Aca- 
demia Real das Scioncias. Tumo If. 
Lisbon, 1812, 

Caldwclli Rov, J)r. (aftcnrnrds Bishop). A 
Comparativo Grammar of tho Dra« 
lidinn or South Indian Family of Lnn- 
lipingos. 2iid cd. Roid. and Eularcod, 
1876* 

Caldwell, Right Rov. Bishop. Pol. and 
Ocn. History of tho Di^tnet of Tinne- 
velly. M.irfms, 1881. 

, Dr, R. (non Bishop). Lectures on 

TinncTclly Hissiona. l2mo. Ixmdon, 
1857. 


Brugseb Bey (Dr. Honry). Hist, of Egypt 
under tho Pharaohs from tlio Moiiu* 
monts. £.T. 2nd cd. 2 sols. 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D. Christian Re 
searches in Asia. 11th cd. 1819, 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[ Also see Eaateni India. 

[Bnehanan, Dr. Francis (aftonvards Hamil- 
ton). A Journey . . . through , , . 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar . . . &c. 
3 vols. 4to. 1807.] 

Burckhardt, J. L. Bee p. 315a. 

Burke, Tho Writings and Corrcspondonco 
of tho Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8ro. 
London, 1852. 

Buzman, The : His Lifo and Notions. By 
ShwayYoc. 2 vols 1882. 

Bumes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2nd od, 1835. 

[Burnes, J. A Visit to tho Court of Scindc. 
laondon, 1831.] 

Bnmouf, Eugbne. Introduction h THis- 
toiro du Bouddhlsmo Indien. (Vol. i. 
alono published.) 4to. 1844. 

Burton, ^ Capt. R. P. PBgTimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. Svols, 1855-.5C. 

[^ ■ Memorial Edition* 2 vols. London. 
1893.] ' 

Scinde, or tho Unliappy Valley. 2 
vols. 1851. 

Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

7“ Lusmdas, Englished 

by B. I, Burton, 2 vols. 18807 And 
2 vols. of Life and Commontary, 1831. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

C ^^Tho Book of the Tliousand Nights 

and a Night, translated from tho Arabic 
Sir R. P. Burton, edited by L. 
C. Smithers. 12 vols. London, 1804.] 

Busheqnii, A. Gislcnii. Omnia quao extant 
Amstelod* Elzorir. 1660. 


Ca* Idaeser. Rclarionc di Lionardo in 
Archlvio Storico Itoliono, q.v. 

Cambridge, R. Onen. An Account of tho 
War in India between tho English and 
French, on tho Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). Ito. 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions In 
Malayan India. 186.1. 

CamocB, Luix do. Oa Lusladaa. Folio ed. 
of 1720, and Paris cd., 8vo., of 1817 
nro tho«c u«cd. 

[Campbell, I^Iaj.-Gcn, «Tohn. A Personal 
Narniti\o of Thirteen Years* Scirico 
omotig the Wild Tribes of Ehondirinn. 
London, 1861. 

[Campbell, Col. W. The Old Forest Ranger. 
London, 1853.] 

Capman^, Ant. Mcmorlns Hist, sohre la 
Manna, Comcrcio, y Artes do BarcGloin. 
4 vols. 4to. Mndn'd, 177P. 

Cordim, T. Relation do la Proriuco du 
Japon, du Malabar, &c. (trad* du 
Portug.). Tournay, 1615. 

[Coray, \V. II. ITio Good Old Davs of 
Honble. John Company. 2 vols. B’imU, 
1832.] ' 

Carletti, F^iccsco. ^ Ragionamenti di — 

irst 

10 -. ' — ' - 

12mo. 

Cainegy, Patrick. Sco List of Glosnries, 

Caxpini, Joannes do Plano, Hist. Monga- 
lonim, cd. by D’Avczac, in Rccucil do 
Aoy.'igcs ct do M^moirc-* do la Soc. do 
6(Sbgraphio, tom. ir. 1837. 

OaiMCcloH. C. Lite of Lord Clhe. 4 vols. 
8\o. No date (c. 1785). 

^ It is not ccrt.*iin who wrote this 
ignoblo book, but tho author must ha^o 
boon in India. 

Caatanheda, Forniio Ixipcz'<lc* nistorla 
dcscobrinicnto o conquista da India, 
fbo original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1651-1501 (in 8 vols. 4to nnd 
lolio), and was ropnnted at Lisbon in 
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1833 (8 volfs. sm. dto). This Insfc cd. 
is uecd in quotations of tho Port. text. 

Oistanhcdn was tho first writer on 
Indian nfTairs {liarhfm. Machado^ Bihl. 
LvsxLt ii. p. 30. See also JVj7on??re, 
BiliUofftitphia Hitt. Pori.^ pp. 165-1 G/). 

He went to Goa in 15^, and died in 
Portugal in 1559. 

CaGtofLeda. Tho First Booho of the His- 
toric of tho Biscouorie and Conquest of 
tho Bast Indias. . . . Trnnsld. into 
English by 2T. Tj.(itchfiold), Gentleman. 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has often altered tho 
spelling of the Indian vrords, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
tho printed text of the Port, in tho ed. 
of 1833. It is possiblo, however, that 
Litchfield had the first cd. of tho first 
book (1551) hoforo him, whereas tho 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1551. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. 
Yule, Hak, Soo. 8vo. 2 vols. (Con- 
linuou**ly paged.) 1866. 

[Catron, P. F. A History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] 

Cavenogh, Lt.-Gcn. Sir Orfenr. fteminlB- 
cences of an Indmn Oilicial. 8ro. 1884. 

Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Olhcial 
Correspondenco and other Documents. 
Printed by order of tho Government. 
Coinmbo, JunolSGO. 

[Chamberlain, B. H. Things Japanese, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con- 
nected with Japan. Srd ed. London, 
1893.3 

Chardin, Voyages cn Perse, Several edi- 
tions arc quoted, t,g. Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to, 1785; byLttng1cs,10vols.8vo. 1811. 

Chamock'B Hist, of blarine Architecture. 
2 \'ols. 1801. 

Charters, &e., of the East India Company 
(a vol. in India OflTtce without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aporgu sur lea Mon- 
naies Kusses, Ac. 4to. St. P4torsbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Chevors, N . A. A Manual of hicdtcal J nris- 
prudence for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childers, B. A Dictionary of tho Pali 

Lnn^ago. 1875. 

Chitty, S.O. The Ceylon Gazetteer. Cey- 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Cho w» bo! ug Selections from a J oumal 

• kept in. India, Ac., by Viscountess Falk- 
land. '.2 vols. 1857. 

Cieza de Leon, Travels of Pedro. Ed. by 
G. Markham. Har. Soc. 1SG4. 

Clarke, Capt. H. W., Il,E. Translation of 
tho Sikandar NSma of Niziiinl. Lon- 
don, 1881. 

CloVijo. Itinerairo do PAmhassado Espa- 
gnole h Samarcandc, in 1403-1406 (ori- 

' pnal Spciuisb, with Russian version by 
1 . Srezn o*\*CTrsKy), St. Petersburg, 1881 . 

Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de, to 

tho Court of Tiroour. E.T. by 0. 
Markham. Har. Soo. 1859. 


Cleghom, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardena 
of S. India. 8vo. 1861. 

Coast of Coromandel : Regulations for the 
Hon. Comp.b Black Troops on tho. 
1787. 

Cohamivias, Tesoro do la Longua Costcllana 
o Espaflola, comprosto per el Liceneiado 
Don Sebastian do. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Cocks, Bichard. Diary of — — , Capo- 
Merchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from tho original 
Ms. in tho B. 31. and Admirmty). 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
2 vols. Har. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. Set Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life of, forming the first vol. 
of the collection of his Essays, hy his 
son, Sir E. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. Tlie Bmbmo Year-Book. Brief 
Records of Work and Life in the Thoistic 
Churches of India. London, 1876 

Collingwood, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of tho China Sea. 
8vo. 1868. 

Colomb, Capt. ILN. Slave-catching in the 
Indian Ocean. 8vo. 1878. 

Colonial Papers. See Sainsbury. 

Competition-wallab, Letters of a (by G. 0. 
Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of tho War in India (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti, Nicolo. Set Poggius ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 

[CD()per, T. T. Tho Mishmoo Hills, an 
Account of a Journey mado in an. 
Attempt to penetrato Thibet from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Commerce. London, 1878.] 

Coidiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, Ac. 2 vols. 4to. 1607. 

Cornwallis, Correspondence of Cbarlos, 
First Blarquis. Edited by C. Ross. 3 

• vols. 1859. 

Correa, Gaspax, Lendas da India por. 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
Was issued hy the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon — 4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1856-1864. 
The author wont to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mcllo in 1512, and at an 
early date began to make notes for his 
history. Tho latest year that ho men- 
tions as having in it writton a part of 
his history is 1561. Tho date of his 
daath is not known. 

Most of tho quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
arc from this work x>ublished in Lisbon. 
Some are, however, taken from ^*Thc 
Three Voyages of Vaeco da Gama and 
his Vicoroj'iMty, from the Lendas da 
India of Caspar Correa/* by tho Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Alderioy). Soc. 1869. 

Coxyat, T. Cruditaes. Reprinted from 
the od. of 1613. vnls. 8vo. 1770. 
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ContO] Diogo do* ^0 odition of the Do* 
cadas da Asia* quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 (seo Baixos). Tho 1th 
Deendo (Couto's first) s\as published 
first lu 1602, fob; tho 5tb, 1612; tho 
Cth, 1614 ; tho 7th, 1616 ; the 8th, 1673 ; 

- 5 books of the 12th, Paris, 1615. Tho 
9th uas first published in nn edition 
issued in 1730 ; and 120 pp. of the 10th 
(whon, is not clear). But tho uhulo 
of tho 10th, in ten books, is included m 
tho publication of 1778. Tho 11th was 
lo'at, and a 6ub<<tituto by tho editor is 
ci^cn in \bo cA. of 1778. Contn died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

Dialogo do Soldado Pratico (wnlton 

m 1611, printed at Lisbon under tho 
title Obsona^ucs, &c., 1700). 

Courloy, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio cd. of 1700. 

Crawfurd, John. Dcscriptivo Diet, of tho 
indun Islands and adjacent countries* 
8vo. 1856. 

■ Malay Dictionary, A Grammar 
and Diet, of tho Malay Language. 
Vol. i. Dissertation an<l Grammar, 
Vol. li. Dictionary. Loudon, 1852. 

Journal of an Embassy to Siam 

and Cochin Chinn. 2iid cu. 2 vols. 
1838. (First ed.4to, 1828.) 

Journal of nn Embassy to tho 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 182D. 

[Crooke, W. Tho Pojmlar Religion and 
Folk'lore of Korthorn India, let cd. 
I vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2nd cd. 2 roK 
London, 1896. 

' [ Tho Tribes and Costos of tho 

North-Western Prorincos and Oudh, 
. 4 sols. Calcutta, 1895.] 

Cunningham, Capt. Joseph Dary, B.E. 
History of tho Sikhs, from tho Iliso of 
tho Nation to tho Battles of tbo Sutloj* 
Svo. 2nded. 1853. (1st cd. 1849.) 

Cunningham, htnjor Aloz., B.E. Ladaki 
Physical, Statistical, and Ilistoncal. 
8to. 1851. 

Cunningham, M.*Gon., B.K., C.S.I. (tho 
samo), Koports oi tho Arcliacolo|ncal 
Survey of Indio. Vol, i., Simln, 1871. 
VoL xix.; Calcutta, 1885. 

Cyoladea, Tlie. By J. Thcodoro Bent. Svo. 


Dahistan, The ; or, School of Manners, 
IVansl, from the Persian by D.i'i’id Shea 
and Anthony Troj or, (Or, Tr. Fund.) 
8 vols. Parrs, 1843. t . 

*D*A6unha, Dr. Gorson. Contributions to 
the Hist, of Tndo-Portugucae Numis- 
^ matics. 4 fasolc* Bombay, 1880 setjq. 
Da Gama. Stt Boteiro and Correa. 

D’Albuquerque, Afonso. Commentarios. 
Folio. Lisboa, 1557. 

— Commentaries, trausl. and edited 

by alter do Grey Birch. Hak. Soo. 
4 vols. 1875-1884. 


Dalryxnplc, A. T)io Oriental Bopertory 
(originally published in nmnberp, 1791- 
97), tlicn at the expense of the E.I. Co. 
2>ol«t. 4to. 1808. 

Damiani a GBcb, Diensis Oppugnntio. Ed. 

1002. 

Do Bello Cambaico. 

Chronica. 

Dampier*8 Voyages. (Collection including 
feundn' others). 4 vol^. Svo. Ixmdoti, 
1729. 

[Danvers, F, C,, and Foricr W, I.*oltcrs5 
received by thoE.!, Co. from Servants 
mthoI2a&t. London, 1896*1900.] 

D'Anville. EclairciBsemcns sur la Carte do 
ITndc. 4to. Paris, 1753. 

Darmestoter, James. Ormnzd ot Ahrimnn* 
1877. 

— Tho Zendavcsltt. (Sacred Books of 
the Hast, sol. iv.) 1880. 

Davidson, C. J. (Bengal Engineers). 
Diary of Trasoh and Adscnturcs In 
Upper India. 2 vols. Si o.* 1813, 
Davies, T. Ij3u*is 0., M.A. A Supple- 
mental English Glossary. 8s'o. 1881. 
Davis, VoyagC'. and Works of John. E<1. 

by A. il. Mnrkliam, ll.vK. Soo. 18S0. 
[Davy, J. An Account of tho Interior of 
Cojlon. London, 1821.] 

Dawk Bungalow, llio ; or, Is his appoint- 
ment pucka? (By G. 0. Tro\olyan). 
In Fraser’s Mng , 1866, >oI, Ixiii, pt». 
215*231 and pp. 382*391. 

Day, Dr. Francis. The Fishes of India. 

2vols. 4to. 1876*1878. 

Do Bry, J, F. and J, “Indian Orieutalis,” 
10 parts, 1509*1614. 

The quotations from this nro chiefly 
sneh as wore derived through it by Mr. . 
Burnell from Liiischoton, before lie bad 
n copy of the latter. Uo notes from tho 
Jiiwt. Vniv. that L:nschotcii*a text is 
altered and re-arranged in Do Urv, and 
that tho Collection *is remarkable for 
endless misprints. 

BwBsy, Hi,, dc laWy eb imitc**. 

Pnri«, 1766. 

Do Candolle, Alphonse. Origine dcs 
Pkantes Cnitivees. Svo. Paris, 1883. 

Do Castro, D. Joao do. Primclro Botcrio 
da Costa da India, de*do Gdk at5 Dio. 
Begundo MS. Autogrnfo. 1813. 

Do Castro. Boteiro do Dom/Ir»Aui, do 
Viagcitt quo fixeram os Powicucrcs no 
AlnrBoxo no Annodo 1541.’ .pA-is, 1883. 
Do Gubematis, Angelo. Storui doi "Vlag- 
giatori Ztuianl nolle Indio Oriontali. 
Livorno, 1876, 12mo. There wasji pre- 
vious issue containing much less matter. 
De la Bonllaye-le-Gonz, Voyages et 
Obsemtions du Seigneur, Gentilhommo 
Paris,. 1653, nnd 

2nd od. 1657. 

De la Lonb^re. Historical Bolation of Siam 
byM. E.T. 2 vols, folio in one. 1693. 
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Elplunstone, The Hon. Moimt-Stewaxt, 
Idfe of, by Sir Edward Oolebrooko, 
l^rt. 2 TOls. 8vo. 18S4. 

Elphinfltone, The Hon. Mount- Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubool. 
New edition. 2 vols 8ro. 1839. 
Emerson Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir James. 2 vola. 
8vo. [3rd od. 1859.] 4th ed, 1860. 
EmpoU, Giovanni da. Letters, in Archivio 
Storico Italiano, q.v. 

Eredla. See Godinho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., F.K.S., Tho Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray inlSlS.) 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild lifo in Gannra 
and Ganjam. 1885. 

Forbes, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols. 
4to. 1813. [2ndod. 2 vols. 1834.] 

Forbes, H. 0. A Naturalist's Wanderings 
in the Indian Archipelago. 1685. 

Forbes Watson's Nomenclature. A List of 
Indian Products, &c., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., &c. Part 11., largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[ Tho Textile Manufactures and tho 

Costumes of the People of India. Lon- 
don, 1866.] 

Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergui Archipelago, ito., by , 

Esq. 4to. London, 1792. 


Fohian, orFah-hian. Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. Banaras (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or Chnton before Treaty Days: 
by an Old Besidont. 1881. 

Faria y Sousa (ftlanool). Asia Fortuguesa. 
3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

E.T, by Capt. J, Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dlctiounaire Malais-Franqais et 
Frangais-Malaia, 4 vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Jose)^. Thanatophidia of 
Indio, being a Description of the Veno- 
mous Snakes of tho Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federici (or FodriciJ. Vmggio de M. Cesaro 
de F. — ncU' India Onentale ct oltm 
I'lndia. In Vonetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Bamusio, cd 1606. 

Ferguson. A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
Language. 4to, London, 1773. 

Fergusson, James, D.O.L., FR.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Fexxier, J. P. Caravan Journovs in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Bcloochis- 
tan. London, 1856.] 

‘Fifth Report from tho Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the AKairs of 
tho E.I. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filet, G. P. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voorNoderlandsch Indio. Leiden, 1876. 

Pirishta, Scott's. Forishta's H. of tho Dek- 
kan from tho great Mahomtnedan Con- 
quests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott 2 vols. 
4to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

Briggs's. See Briggs. 

Flacourt, Hist do la Grande isle Mada- 
gascar, compos6o par lo Sicur do. 4to. 


— Voyage to New Guinea and the 
Moluccas from J^lambangan, 1774-76. 
4to. 1779. 


Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. B\o. London, 1803. 
Or^nal ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsytb, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
cd. London, 1899.] 

Forsyrii, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
^ssion to Yarkiind in 1873. 4to. 


Colcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in the Punjab. Lahore, 
1884. 


[Francis, Sir P. Tho Francis Letters, ed. 
by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary. 2 
vols. liondon, 1901.] 

Fraser, James Baillio. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of tho Snowy Range of the 
HimaiS Mountains. 4to. 1820. 

[ Tho Persian Adventurer. 3 vols. 

London, 1830.] 

Frere, Miss M. Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 1868. 

Freseobaldi, Lionardo. Vioggi in Terra 
Santa di L, P. ed. altri. Firenze, 1862 ; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Tryev, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters; 
being 9 )»cara Travels. Begun 1672. 
And Finished 1681. Folio. London, 
1698. / ’ 

No work has been more serviceable in 
tho compilation of the Glossary. 

Pullarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 


Fluckxger. See Hanbuxy. 

Fonseca, Dr. 3. W. da. Hist, and Archtco 
Jopral Skoteh of tho City of Goa. 8to 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forbes, A. Kinloch. ’See Eds Mdla. 
[Forhes,_Capt. a J. PI S.' British Burniah 
and its People, being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Custems, ond Religion. Lon 


.Manners, u 
don, 1878.] 


Galbwd, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
S4jour k Cbnstantinople, 1672-73. An- 
notd par Ch, Schefer, . 2 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1881. 

Galvono, A. Discoveries of tho World, 
with B.T. hy Vice-Admiral Bothune, 
C.B. Hak. Son., 1863. 

Oarciik ColIoqniOB dos Simples a Drogas 
e Cousos Mraocinaes da India, c ossi do 
Algnmos Fructas achadas nella . • • 
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Hamilton, Walter. Hindustan. Geographi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries. 2 vols. 4to« London, 1820* 

Hammer -Furgstall, Joseph. Gcschichte 
derGoldcnon Horde. 8ro. Pcsth, 1840. 

Hanbuxy and Huckigor. Pharmaeogm- 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vcgotahlo Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
There has been a 2nd cd. 

Hanuray, Jonas. Hist Acc. of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, \rith a 
Journal of TravolB, &c. 4 rols. 4to. 
1763. 

[Haxeourt, Capt. A. F, P. Tlio Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and BpUi. 
London, 1871.] 

Hardy, Rovd. Sneneo. Manual of Bud* 
dliism in its Modem Development. 

The titlo-pago in my copy says 1860, 
but it V7a8 first published in 1853. 

Haiiington, J. H. Elcrocntarj' Analysia 
of the liia's and Regulations enacted by 
the G.-G. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Haug, Martin Eesays on tbo Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of 
thePai^s. 8vo. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel, M.D. Op- on Ondorgang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1603. 

Hawkms. The Hawkins' Voyages. Hax. 
Soc. Ed. by C. Mukhom. 1878. 

Haber, Bp. Reginald! NarratiTO of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. Sided. 3 vols. 1878. 

But most of tho quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Homo 
library). 2 vola. Double columns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
william, in Bengal, Ac., 1681-1688. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, by date ; tbo later, paged, 
from its sheets printed by tbo Hak. Soc. 
(still unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 
Har. Soo. 18S6.J 


Holland, Philemon. Tho Historic of the 
World, commonly called Tho Natvrall 
Historio of C. Plinivs Scerndva. . . . 

into English by I*. H., Doctor in 
I^ysic. 2 vols. Folio. London, 1601. 

Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 
Erenta Relative to tho Provinco of 
Bengal and tbo Empire of Indostan, ke. 
Parti. 2ndcd. 1766. Part II. 1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, Ac. 
2 vols. £d. 1855. 

[Hoole, E. Mndra«», hrysofo, and tho South 
of India, or a Personal Narrativo of a 
Blission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. London, 1814.] 

Horsburgh's India Directory. Various 
editions have been used. 

Houtmon. Voyage. S^e Spielbergcn. 1 
believe ibis is in tbo same collection. 

Hue et Gabet. Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
dans la Tartaric, 1o Tliibct, ei la Chine 
pendant Ics Annies 1844, 1845, ct 1840. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris ISfiO. [E.T. by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 1852.] 

[Hugel, Baron Cliarlcs. Travels in Kashmir 
and tho Panjab, irith notes by Major 
T. B. Jenis. London, 1815. 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 
London, 18S5.] 

Hulsins. Collection of Vojngcs, 1602-1623. 

Hum&yfbi. Private Blein. of tbo Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr- 
Fund.) 4to. 1832. 

Humboldt, W. von. Dio ICawi Sprache 
auf der Insol Javo. 8 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 

Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon«, 1767. 

Hydnr Noik, Hist, of, by Mecr Hussein 
All Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. \\\ 
Miles. (Or. Tr. Fund). 8vo. 1842. 


Hehn, V. Eulturpflanson und Hausthiere 
in ihren Hebcmng aus Asicn nach 
Oriechonland und Italien so wio in das 
Ubrige Europa. 4tb cd. Berlin, 1883. 
Heiden, T. Vorvneriyke Sebipbrouk, 1676. 


Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yearcs 
Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged hy the 
Author. ^ Folio, 1638. Also 3rd cd. 1665. 

Herklota, G‘. B. Qauoon-e -Islam. 1832. 
2nd od. Madras, 1863. 

Heylin, Poter. CoBmographie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4lo 
1814. 

Hodges, William. Travels in India during 
tho Years 1780-83. 4to. 1793. ^ 

[Hoey, W. A Monograph on Trade and 
Manufactures in Northern India. 
Lucknow. 1880.] * 

Hoffmeiater. Travels. 1848. 


[Ibbetson, D. C. J. Outlines of Panjab 
Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibn Balthor. Hoil und Nnhningsmittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah . « . 
bekanntunter dero Nnmcn Ebn Baitbar. 
(Gcrm.Transl.byDr. Jos. v. Sontbeimer). 
2 vols. largo 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batnta. Voyages d'lbn Batoutah, 
Toxto Aralic, accompngnd d 'iino 
Traduction par C. Do Fr^mciy ot lo 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Soci6t4 Asi- 
atiquo). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-58. 

Ibn Eballikan's Biographical Dictionaiy*- 
Tr. from tho Arabie by Baron lilcGuckm 
do Slano. 4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1842-71. 
India in tho EVth Centum* : Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voj'agiJ3**to India, &c. 
Edited by R. H. Major, F.S.A. 
Hak. Soo. 1857. ^ ’ 

Hidian Administration of Lord Ellen- 
borough. Ed. by Lord Colchester. 8vo. 
1874. ’ 
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litdiiUL A&tiqnaiyi Tfao^ a Journal o! Orion* 
tai Koscorcft. 4fc. Bombayt 1872^ and 
succeeding years 15U now, 
ladiiui Vocabolary. Soo Lut qf Olosaaria, 
XatrignoB of a Nabob. By H. P. Thompson. 

/See under Nabob in Olossahy. 
leidoii Hlspulenaifl Opera. Folio. Paris, 
IGOl. 


Irea. Edward. A Voyago from England to 
India In the yair 1754, iic. 4io. London, 
1778. 


JacquemoiLt Victor. Coixespondance aroc 
6.a FamiUo, &c. (1828*32}. 2 vols. Paris, 
1832. 


Ehozeb AbduUnureom, Mom, of, ir. by 
dlodwin. Calcutta, 1758. 

Kinloeb, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thimt and tbo N.W.P. 2nd Sorios. 
4to. 1870. 

Kizmeir, John Macdonald. 6c(^. Homoir 
of tbo Persian. Empire. 4to. 1818. 

pSSpliog, J. L. Beast and AFan in India, 
a Popular Skoteh of Indian Animals 
in their Relations with tho People. 
London, 18^.] 

Eirdier, Athan. Ohina Afonumentis. Ac. 
lUustrata. Folio. Amstclod. 1067. 

Kiiriroatridk, Col. Account of Nepaul, 
4to. 1811, 


— (English Translation.) 2 toIs. 1834. 

Jagor, F. OsPindisdio Handwork und 
Geworhe. 1878. 

JahanG^ion Mem. of tho Bmporor, tr, by 
I>, Price (Or. Tr. Fund), 4to, 

Jal, A. Arcbdologde Navalo. 2 rols. lame 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan, A Collection of Doonmanta on 
Japan, telth comment, by Ibomos 
Rundoll, Esq. Hax. SOo. 1850. 

Jarrio, P. (S,J.). Rcnim Indicamm 
TbesouruB, 3 tols. 12aio. Ck>lc»iAO, 
1616-16. 

Jenkins, £. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdon's Birds. 7be Birds of Indio, being 
a Natural Hist, of all tho Birds known , 
to inhabit Contmenial Indio, Ac. Cal- 
cutta, 1862. I 

Tho quotations are from tho Edition 
issued by Alajor Godwin Auston. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

— Manunala. The Mammals of India, 
A Nat. Hist, of all tho Animals kaonm 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Surgcon-Mnjor Madras Army. 
London, 1874, 

[Johnson, D, Sketches of Field Sports ns 
followed by tliD Natives o! India. 
London, 18^} 

JoinvlBe, Jean Biro do. Hist, de Baint 
Ltmis, Ac. ToxtootTrad, parM. Natalis 
do Wailly, Large 8ro. Paris, 1874. 

Jones, Mom. of tbo Life, Writings, and 
CorrospondGnoo of Sir WillFais. By 
Lord Teigamoiitb. Orig. od., 4to.^^l80{. 
That quoted is— 2nd cd. 8vo., 180/. 

JordaauB, Friar, MlrablUa Dcseripta 
(C.132S). nAK.Soo. 1863. 

J. Ind. Arch. Journal of tho Indian Arcbi* 
jwlago, edited by Logan. Singapore, 

JuUen, Stanislas. iSee PilorixiB. 

Kaempfer IBMblbori. Hist. Naturollo, 
Civilo ot Ecc/esiastiquo du Japon. Folio. 
LaHayo, 1720. 

Am*. Exoi. Arnmnitatum Exoti- 
carum . , , Fasciculi V, \ , Aurioro 

Eugolberto Kmmpforo, 3D, Sm. 4to. 
Lcnigovifc, 1712. 


Klaproth, Jules. Magaain Aslatique. 
2vora.8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in tho East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

KuzzLlbafih, The (By J. B. Fsasor). 8 vole. 
1823. 

La Ccoze^ M. V. Hist, dii Christianiamo 
dm Indos. l2mD. A la Hayc, 1721. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. £,T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1716.) 

La Bousse, Blctlomuto Hniversel du 
X1X« Sibclo. 16 vols. 4to. 186M878. 

Lane's Modem Egyptians, cd. 2 vols. 185C. 

Bo., cd,lvaL8vo. 1860. 

i Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

[Le Fanu, H. ^fanual of tlio Salem District. 

! 2 vols. Madras, 1883,} 

Lelond, C. G. Pidgin-Englieh Sing-song, 
lOmo. 1876. 

[Letoan, Q. D. Manual of the Ganjnm 
District. Madras, 1882.] 

Lombran^ de Cbusns da India cm 152«’>, 
forming tiio lost part of Subsidioa, q.v. 

Letter to a Proprietor of tho E India 
Comiiany. (Tract.) 1750. 

Letters of Slmpkin the Second on tho Trial 
of Warren Hastings. Ijoodon, 1701, 

Letters From Madms during tho years 1636- 
1830. By a I^ady. [Julia Charlotte 
Maitland,} 1813. 

X<ettres Edifiontes ot Cnrionsos. 1 At Iasuo in 
MKecueiK 12ttui. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
do. ro-arntnged, 20 toK, 1780-1783. 

Leunclavius. Annnles Sultanomm 0th* 
manldarum. Folio od. 1650. 

An earlier od. 4tc. Francof. 1686, in 
tho B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 
Scaligor. 

Lewin, Lt..Col. T- A Ply on tho Wliool, 
or How 1 helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1885, An excollont book. 

Tlio Wild IhiccA of Sonlh-Eastom 

India. LoikIoh, 1870,} 

Leyden, John, l\>otical Romains, with 
Momoira of his Life, by Rov. J, Morton. 
London, 1810. 

(Burnell has nizotod from a raprint at 
Calcutta of tho Life, 1823.) 
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Idfc ia the MofasaiL by an Bx-CiTilian. 

2 vols. 8 to, 1878. 

Light of Asia, op tho Great Bonunciation. 
As told in verso by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Axaold. 1879. 

IdndsayB, Lives of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balcarrcs. By 
Lord landsay, 8 vols. 8vo, 1849. 

lonsdioten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old Boglish version:^ lohn 
Hvighon van Linschoten, his Discours 
of voyages mto Yo Baste and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by lohn 
Wolfe, 1598 — either from the blach^letter 
folio, or from tho reprint for tho Hak. 
Soc. (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is: ^^Itinorario 
Voyage of tor Sohipvaert von Jan Hu^en 
van Linschoten.’^ To T’Amstolreoam, 
1596. 

Idttrd, £. Diet, do la lAngne Fran^aiao. 
4 vols. 4to., 1878-74, and 1 voL Suppr., 
1877. 

Idvros das Moncoes. (ColIec 9 ao de Monu* 
mentos Inemios). Pnbld. by B. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

[Lloyd, Sir W. Gerard. Capt. A. A 
Barrariro of a Journey from Cannpoor 
to tho Boorendo Pass m the Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 

Lochyer, Clmrles. An Account of the 
Trade in India, &c. London, 1711. 

rCiOgan, W. Malabar. 3 vols. Madras 
1887-91.] 

Long, Bev. James. Selections from iTn- 
publisfacd Becords of Government (Fort 
William) for the years 1748-1767. (^1- 
entta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forratgne Sects in 
tho East Indies. 1. A Disoouerie of tho 
Seot of the Banians. 2. The Belie^on 
of the Persees. Sm. 4to. 1630. 

Lowe, Lieut C. B History of the Indian 
Knvy. 2 vols. 8ro. 1877. 

Lubbo^, Sir John. Origin of Civilisation. 
1870. 

Lncena, P. Jolio do. Hist da Vida do 
' PadreF.de Xavier. Folio. Lisbon, 1600. 

Lndolphna, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Franoof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1^1. 

LulUer. Vmge dn Sieur, anx Grandes 
Indes. i2mo. Paris, 1705. Also £. 
T., 1716. 

Lutfnllah. Autobipg. of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Eostuiclc. 
1857. 

Macarius. Travels of the patriarch. E.T. 
1&9* Trans. Fund). 4to. 

McCrindle, J. W. Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 

— — Tmnsl. of tho Pcriplns Maris Ery- 
. tbraei, and of Arrian’s Vo 3 'affe of Kear- 
'*chus. 1870. 


McCrindle, J. W, Ancient India as described 
by Ktesias the Fjoidian. 1882. 

Ancient India as described by 

Ptolemy. 1885. 

[ The Invasion of India by Alexander 

the Great. Now od, liondon, 1896.] 

Mhcdonald, D., M«D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of tho Bombay Presidency 
(prepared for tho great Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1883). 

Maegregor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey throngh Kborassan, 2 vols. 
1875. 

Mackensie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac- 

i kenzie. 2 vols. 6 to. 1882. 

[ Life in tho Mission, the Camp, and 
the ZendnA or Six Years in India. 2nd 
cd. London, 1854.] 

MackenziQ Collection. Deao. Catalogue 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, Capt. A. An Account of tho 
Origin and Present Condition of tho 
Tribe of Bamoosies, &c, Bombay, 
1833. 

[Madagan, E. D. Monograph on the (Sold 
ana Silver Works of tlie Punjab. 
Inhore, 1890,] 

MacLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into tho 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar- 
ringo Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

[McMahon, Lient.-Co1. A. H. The Karons 
of the Golden Chersonese. London, 1876.] 

McNair, Major, Perak and tho Malaya. 1878, 

Madras, or Fort St. George. Dialogues 
written originally in fiie Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V. Hallo, 
1750. (German). 

MaffeuB, Joannes Potrn^ E. S. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum liibri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

• ■ ■ also Selectnram Epistolanim ex 
India Libri IV. Polio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1588). 

Maine, Sir Honty S. Village Communities. 
3rded. 1876. 

Early History of Institutions. 1875. 

Makrizi. Hist, dcs Sultans Mamlonks do 
I’Egyplo par . , , trad, par hi. Quatro- 
mire. ((5r. Tranri. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1837-1842. 

Malaca Conqnistada pelo Grande Af. do 
Alboquerque. A Poem by Fr. de ^ do 
Menezes. 4fco. 1634. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist, of Central India. 
Ist ed. 1823 ; 2ad, 1824 ; 8rd, 1832. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Peraia. 2 vols. 4to. 1816. 

[New od. 2 vols. 1829.] 

Life of Bohort, Lord Clive. 3 vols. 

1836. ’ 

Ubloolm’a 'Aniedoteg of the Manneig and 
Customs of London during the 18th Cen- 
tury, 4to. 1808. 
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UandelBlo, Voyages and Travels of J. A,, 
into tbo E. Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 

Sraxming. Sec IffDTkham*B Tibet. 

Sdanual ou Breue Instnict^o quo soruo por 
Uso D*as Orian9as, quo Aprondom Her, 
e come^am rezar ma Kacbolos Portu- 
guozas, quo suo em India Oriental; o 
ospcofalmonte na Costa dos Malabatos 
quo se cboma Coromandol. Anno 1718. 

(In Br. Musouni. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S.P.G. 
It contains a pmycr ‘*A om^o por 
a Illustrissima Companliia da India 
Oriental.*') 

Slanual of the Geology of India. Laiige 
8vo. 2 parts by M odlicott and Blanfom. 
Calcutta, 1879. Port 3 by V. BftU| 
M.A. fe>nomic Geology, 1881. 

lUtercfd Dovic. Dictionnairo Etymologiquo 
des Mots d'origino orientale. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of 1877. 

SZarini. Hist. Nouuollo et Orriovso dcs 
Boyaumes de Tunqnin et de Lao. Trad- 
do rJtnlion. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanedo. Secectomm Fidollum 
Orucis. See Bongareius, of whoso work 
it forms the 2nd part. 

Markham, 0. B., O.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1862. 

Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of Buy 

Gonzalez do C. to the Court of Timour 
(1403-6). Tra. and Ed. by 0. K M. 
HAK.Soa 1859. 

— -'s Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 
G. Bogle to Tibet j and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 8vo. 
1876, 

[ A Memoir of the Indian Surveys. 

2nd ed. London, 1878.] 

Marmol, El Voodor Lvys do. Doscripcion 
General do A&ica; Libro Tcrcoro, y 
Segundo Yolumen do la Primora parto. 
En Granada, 1673. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malayon, ou Bccucnl 
dcs Mots JVlalais Fran^is^, par Avis- 
filarro (Evt. from Compte Rendu du 
Congrbs Prov, dcs Oricntalistes). Paris, 
1875. 

Marsdei^ W. Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, tmnsl. from the original 07, 
(0. T. F.). 1880. 

History of Sumatra. 2nd od. 4to. 

1784; 3rd cd. 4to. 1811. 

Dictionajry of the Malayan Lan- | 

gUBgo. In two Ports. 4to. 1812, 

A Brief Mem. of bis Life and Writ- 
ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 1838. 

Martinez de la Puente. Compondio da los 
Descubrimontos. Conquistos y Guerras 
do la India Oriental y sus Islas. Sq. 
8vo. Madrid, 1681. 

[Mason, F. Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Bangoon, 1860. 

[Maspero, G. The Dawn of Civilisation. 
liAgypt and Ohaldaea. Ed. by A. H. 
Soyco. London, 1891.] 


Mas'udi. Ma90udi, Lcs Prairies d’On par 
'Barbicr do Moynard ct Pa vet do Ck>«r- 
'toillo. 9voIs. 8vo. 1861-1877. 

[Mateer, S. Tho Land of Charity: A 
Descriptivo Account of Travaucore and 
its People. liondon, 1871,] 

Mattbioli, F. A. Cooimentary on Dios- 
coridcs. Tho edition chiefly used is an 
old French tmnsl. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell. 
8vo. 1866. 

SBu: Havelaar door Multatuli (K Douwes 
Dbkkor}. 4th ed. Amstor&m, 1875.^ 
This is a novel describing Society in 
Java, but especially tho abuses of 
rural administrarion. It was origi- 
nally published c. I860, and made a 
groat noise in Java and tho mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

[Mayne, J. D, A Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehren, M. A. F. Manuel do la Cosmo- 
^phio du Moyen Age (tr. do VArabe 
aoOhemseddlnDliuichql). Copenhaguo, 
&c. 1874. 

Memoirs of the Reyolution in Bengal. 
(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padro Juan Gonzales do. Tbo 
work was first published at Borne in 
1 585 : Historia do las cossas mas notables, 
Bitos y Costuxnbres del Gnui Reyno do 
]aOhma(&c.) . . . hechoyordenadopor 
cl mvy B. P. Maestro FV. Joan Gon- 
zalez do Mendo^, &c. Tho quotations 
aro from tho HAk. Soc.’e reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of R. P&rko*aE.T., entitled «Tho 
Historic of tlio Great and Mightio King- 
dome of Chinn *' (&c). Ifondon, 1588. 

Meniufiki, F. a M. Thesaums Linguarum 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
Now od, Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de rihde, Livro des. Par MM, 
Von dor Lith ot Doric. 4to. Isolde, 
1883. 

Middleton’s Voyage, Sir H. Last East 
India V. to Bantam and the Malnco 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 1606 ; 
also reprint HaX. Soc. 1857. 

Milbum, Wm. Oriental Commerce, &a. 2 
vols.4to. 1813. [Newed. 1vol. 1825.] 

Miles. See Hydiir All and Tipd. 

Mill, James. Hist, of British India. 
Originally published 3 vols. 4to, 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- 
pleted by H. H. Wilson. 9 vols. 1840. 

TVnimau, Bishop. Memoir of, by Frances 
Maria Milman. 8vo. 1879. 

Milliugen. Wild Life among tbo Koords. 
1870. 

Mloslieu, John. Tlie Guido into the 
Tongues, ko. Hie 2nd ed. folio. 1627. 

I Minto, Lord, in India. lafo and Lettcie 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his 
niccD, tbo Countess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 
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SImtO lafo of Giibort £lliot| by Countess of 
Minta 8 vols. 1874. 
l!Ilrat‘X-AImi6di. Ste Bird’s Guzerat. 
IffiBcellaitea Cuziosa (Norimbergne). Stt 
pp. ond 

HifiBlon to Ara. Narnitivo of tbo BI. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Capt. 
H. Yule, Secretary to tbo Envoy. Major 
Fbayro. 185S. 

Hocqnet, Jean. Voyages cn Afriqiio, Asfo, 
Indca Onentaica et Occulcntalcs. Paris, 
1617. The edition quoted is of ICiS. 
Moliit, The, by Sidi AH Kapudnn. Trans- 
lated Extracts, Ac., by Joseph v. 
Hammer • Purgst*!]!, m J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal. Vols. III. ond V, [Also eeo 
Sidi Alt] 

UoleBWortli'fi Bicty AFardtlii and English. 

2nd od. 4to. Bomlwy 1857. 

Money. William. Java, or How to Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. II believe Mr. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor^ Lieut. E, Narrative of the opcra> 
tions of Capt. Little's Detachment, kc. 
4to. 1794. 

Moore, Thomas. Lalla Boohh. 1817. 
[Morier, J. A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in the years 1803 and 1809. 
London, 1812.] 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 
Mountain, Mem. and Letters of Col. 
Armine S H. 1857. 

Mnir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

T. N. Art -Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 1^8.] 

MuUer, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of Longuage. lat Scr. 1861. 
2nd Ser. 1864. 

— — Hibbert Iiectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Heligion, ns illustrated bv 
the IColigions of India, ifiys, 

[Mandy, Gen. G. 0. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 8rd ed. London, 
loaS.J 

Monro, Sir T. Life of M..Gen., by the 
R- Gleig. 3 vols. 1830.^ (At 
firat 2 1 ’^ls., then a 3rd vol, of additional 
letters.) 

T by Sir 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 2 vols. 
oTo. 1881. 

BtMM, Capt. Innes. Natrative of Militnrr 
1789 1760-84. 4to. 

BeminiBceneeB 
Ifa &.) “^‘PiniUo boolfof 

Records rf 

the Indian Oammand of, comprising all 


bis General Orders, Ac. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

(Neale, F. A. Karrativo of a Residence at 
tbo Cajiital of tho Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of tho Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of tho modem 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

[N.E.1). A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles: founded mainly 
on tho Materials collected by tho 
Philological Society: edited by J« H. 
Murroy and H. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox- 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. H., M.A. The Madnia Conoitry, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage cn Arable, Ac. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

Dqbc. do TAraldo, 4to. Amalordnm, 

1774. 

Nieuhof, Joan. Zee-on Lant Rcizc. 2 vols. 
folio. 1GS2. 

Norbeit, Pbro (O.S.F.). MdmolrcB Histo- 
riques pre*iontvs an Souvorain PontUo 
Benoit aIV. sur Ics Mi'irions dcs lodes 
Oricntalcs (A bitter enemy of the 
aTesuits). 2 vols. 4to. Luquest Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vol. Ixindon, 17^; al^o 
4 pU. (4 vol^.) 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracte from tho Govt. Records 
In Fort St. George (1670-1681). Paris 
I., II., III. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. & E. Notices ct Extraits dcs Manti- 
scrits do la Biblioth^uo du Roi (ond 
aftcruards Faitonaff. Jmpiriale. Roy ate. 
Ac.). 4to. Pam, 1787, 

NoticoB of Madras and Cuddaloro in tho 
Inst Century, from tlio Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Miirionarics (Ger- 
mans) of tho S.P.C.IV. Small 8vo. 
1858. A very interesting little work* 

Nevus orbls Regionum ae Jnsulamra 
Voteribus Inoognitamm, Ac. Basiliao 
apudlo. Hcrvagium. 1555, folio. Oric. 
ed., 1637. 

Nunes, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, o 
ossy Mcdidas o Moedoa, 1554. Con- 
tained in SubsidioB, q.v. 

Ookfield, or Fellowship in tho E a st. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Reg. B.N.I. 
2 vols. 2nd cd. 1854. The let cd. 
tvas apparently of the same year. 

Observer, Tho Indian. See Boyd. 

Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin 8 ^tission to China ond Japan in 
1857-8-9. 2 vols. Edinbui^h, 

[Op^rt, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Of lodia. Westminster, 

(Oriental Sporting Magiusino, Juno 1828 
reprint. 2 vois. London, 

Fragments of 

published by Mr. Ormo in 1782. But a 
more complete cd. with sketch of hh life, 
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FoggiuB De Varietate Fortunae. Tbo 

J iuotition? under tln'i reference are 
rom the reprint of whnt tierlnins to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Fricdr, 
Kuntsmann’a Die Kenniniss Jndtens. 
MUncIien. I8C3. 

Pollok, Lt.-Col. Bport In BritiBh Bumalii 
Assam, and the Jyntenh Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. 

Polo, The Book of Sor Marco, the Vonolian. 
Newly Tr. and Kd. by Colonel Iloiiiy 
Yule, C.B. In 2 voN. 1871. 2nd cd., 
revised, with now matter and many now 
Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Trarts, 3 vols. 8vo, 1783. 
Pridham, C, An Uist., Pol. and Stat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 
2voK8io. 1819. 

PrisnoT e Honra da Vida Boldndcsca no 
ostado da India. Fr. A. Froyro (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

PrisGTle (Mrs ) M.A. A Journey in East 
Africa 1880 

[Pringle, A. T. Selections from tho Consulta- 
tions of the Agent, Governor, and I 
Council of Fort St. George, 16S1. 4th I 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

———The Diary and Consultation Book of 
the Agent, Governor, and Council of 
Fort St. George. Ist Series 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1891-05.] 

Prinsep's EBsays. Essays on Indian An- 
tiquities of tho late James Prinsop . . . 
to which are added his Dseful Tables 
od. . . . by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1853. 

PrinBep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military HVnnsactions in India, during 
tho Adm. of tho Marquess of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 

Propagation of the Gospel in tho Ea.st. In 
Throe Parts. Ed of 1718. An Engli<*h 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant IVlissionarics Ziegenbalg and 
Plntscho. 

Prosper AlpinuB. Hist. Aegypt Natum- 
hs ot Beniin Aogyptinrum Libri. 3 vols. 
am. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1755. 

Puidab Plants, comprising Botanical and 
l^ernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. I^horo, 1869. 

Pnnianb Trade Report. Report on tho 
Trade and Resources of the Countries on 
tho N-W. Boundary of Bnti&h India. 
By R. H. Davies, Sec. to Govt- Puniob. 

' Lahore, 1862. 

Piir<diaB, his Pilgrimes, &c. 4 vols. folio. 

. 1625-26. ^ Tho Piigrimago is often bound 

as Vol. y. It IS really a separate work. 

His Pilgrimage, or Relations of tho 

World, &C. 'The 4th od. folio. 1625. 
Tho 1st ed; is of 1614. 

Pyraxd de LaTal,’ Fjmn^*ol4. . Discoura du 
Voyage dcs Fran(^ais aux Indcs Orient- 
ales, 1616-16. /2-pts, )n 1 vol. 1619 
in 2 vols. 12mo.'*. Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 ns Toyage do Franc. Pyr- 


nrd do Laval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

Thcro is n smaller first sketch of IGll, 
under the name “Discoura dos Voyages 
dcs Frnnenis aux Indcs Oricntalcs." 
[Ed. for HaK. Soc. by A. Gray nnd 
11. C. P. Boil, 1887-89.] 

Qanoon-e-lBlaxn. See Herldota. 

Baf&es' Hist, of Java. [2nd. cd. 2 vols. 
Ijondon, 1830.] 

[Rnikes, C Notes on the North-Western 
Provinces of India. London, 1852. 

[R&jendraldla Hitra, Indo-Arynns. Con- 
tributions towards tho Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Mcdirovnl History. 
2 %’ols. London. 18S1.] 

Raleigh, Sir W. Tho Diocourso of tho Eni- 
inro of Galana. Ed. by Sir R. Schoni- 
(mrgk. Hak. Soo. 1850. 

Romayana of Tulsi D&s. Translated by 
F. GrowBO. 1878. [Revised od. 1 vol. 
Allahnivnd, X8S3.] 

Ramnsio, G. B. Dollo Kavigationl o 
Viaggi. 3 sols, folio, in Venetia. Tlio 
editions used by mo ore Vol. I., 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. III., 1556 ; oxcepta 
few quotations from C. Fcdcrici, which 
nro from Vol. III. of 1606, in tho B. M. 

Rosbiduddin, in Qiiatrcmbro, Hietolre des 
Mongols do la J*crso. par Kaschtd-ol-din, 
trad. &c., liar M. Qiiatrem&ro. Atlas 
folio. 1836. 

R&s Mdla, or Hindoo Annals of tho Pro- 
vince of Goozerat. By Alex. Kinloch 
Forbes, H.E.I.C.C.S. 2 vols. 8ro. 
London, 1856. 

A1«o a Now Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Rates and Valuationn of lilcrcbandizo 
(Scotland). Publidicd by the Troosury. 
Edinb. 1867. 

Ravensbaw, J. H. Gaur, its Ruins and 
Inscriptions. 4to. 1878. 

Raverty, Major II, G. Tabakftt-i-NftsIri, 
B.T. 2 vols. Sro. London,* 1881. ‘ 

Bawlinson's Herodotus. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
odition. 1880. 

Ray, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Vojages. In Two Parts 
(includes RauwolS). Tho second edi- 
tion. 2 vols 1705. 

Historia Plantarum. Folio, See p. 

9.’7fl. 

Synopsis Alctliodtca Animalium 

Qiiadrux>odum ct Serponlini Generis, &c. 
Auctoro Joanne Raio, F.R.8. Londini, 
1693. 

Raynal, AbK* W. F. Histoixe FhUosophi- 
que ct Politique dos Etablissomcnte dcs 
Enropcens dans Ics deux Indcs. (First 

* ’published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

First English translation by J. Justa- 
. OAond, lAudon, 1776.) There wore an 
Immense number of editions of tho ori> 
ginal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by tbo same Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 


FULhEH TITLED OF liOOKH 0JOTE1\ 
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RofDrmer. A TntOp (By Col. Ocorgo Chcs- 

ney, 3 voIj. 387 d< 

Itogn]atioQ8tortbcU(»n. Company's Troops 
oti iho Coa5l of Coromandel, by M .'Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B.. &c. &c. Madron, 
1787. 

Beinaixd. Fragmons sur rfiulo, in Jbvrn, 
Afiatiifw, Scr. IV* tom. iv. 

Relation. 

Mdmoire sur rindo, 4lo. ISIO. 

Rolntiondc^t Voyages faltes pdr Ics Ambes 
ct Ics Vereans . , , trad., kc.^ |«ir M, 
Rcin.ii]iK 2 m. voK Faris, ISIS. 

Renncll, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of llimloostnn, or the Mogul Kmplrc. 
8rd edition, 4to. 17SK1. 

Resende, Garcia do. Chron. del Roy dom 
Joao n. Folio, Kvora, 

[Revelations, the, of an Onlcrly , By FauDcb« 
kourco Kli.an. Benares iSGC.j 

Rbedo, H., van Dmbenstoin* Horins 
Malabarieus. 0 rol;*. folio. Anistclod, 
1C50. 

Rhys Davids. Budilbi**!!!. B.F.C.K. Ao 
datf (more fhamo to S.P.C,K.J. 

RibfiirOpJ. FadaUdflde Histories. 11085.) 

First publidicd recently. 

[Bice, B. Ij. Oflroltecr of Mysore. 2 voW. 
liondon, 1897. 

[Riddell, Dr. 11, 1 ndian Domeatie Economy, 
7th cd. CnleiitUi, ISn. 

[Bislcy, H, IT. Tiio Trilnrs and Cnsto’i of 
Bongnt. 2 to 1 «. Calcutta, TSOI.] 

Bitter, Carl. Erdkondo. 10 vols. in 21. 
Horlin, 1822im 

Robinson i'hilip. S** Garden, in My 
Indian. 

Boebon, AbW. 81fw. 

[Roe, Sir T. Kmba«^y to the Court of the 
Great Mogul, !dl$.lP. VUl by W. 
Foster, IJaK.Boc. 2 volq, IBW.] 

Roebneic, T* An English and nimltxHtxince 
Naval Dictionary. 12mo. Calcutta, 
3811. .sv Small. 

Rogoiins, Abr, Boonon Dcuro tot bet 
Verborgen flycdendom. 41o. I^ydon, 
1C.51. 

Also fnmotime* /}tioi 4 H] from the 
French version, vix. 

Roger, AbraliftTn. Ia Porto Ouverto . . . 
oil Ift Vrayo Rc)>rc«oii1ntion, ttc, 4 to. 
Amsterdam, l(i7i), 

Tho author vaa tlio first Clmplnfn nt 
rulic.ii (1531*10111, and then for some 
yenw nt BataTia (»eo JIavart, p. 132), 
Ilo rotnmed homo in 10)7 nnd died in 
1019, at Gouda (Fref. u, 3). Tlio book 
tTfls lirought out by hm widow. Tlnn», 
at tho timo that iho KnglWi Chaplain 
Lord (q.v.) vfM ftliKlyiiig tho roHgion of 
tho lllndun nt Surnt, tho Dutoli CTImp. 
Inin Roger was doing tlio same at Fnli* 
cat. Tho work of tho lost ia in every 
way vastly superior lo tho former. Jt 
wiw written at Batavia (see p, 117), nnd, 
owing to its public/d ion after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 


wonis. Tho author Jind hi« information 
from a Brahman namcil Padmnimlw 
{/*<Tdi«a«/TWm), who knew Butch, nnd 
wlio gave him a Butch Imiislation of 
Bhnrtrih.iri'q Sa takas, which js printed 
ot tiic end of tbo l>ook. It is the first 
tmnslAtion from Ran^krit Jntoan TSuro* 
pcan language (A.B.), 

Roteiro da Viagem do Vasco da Gama cm 
i1CCCCXC\*ll. 2.1 ed 10.10. l.i«l»oa, 1861, 
Tim 1st cd. vn«« puWiqliod In 1838, Tlic 
work iqinscrilwd to Alvaro Vclho. See 
Fig.ini‘Te, DiWiflo, //tVf, /‘nr/, p. 159. 

lUoto liyA.a). 

— Do Castro. 

Rousaci Ldon. A Travers la Chino. 8^‘o. 
Pari-, 187$. 

[Roir, T. V. .Manual of Tnnjnre BiXHct. 
M.adra«, IfiRT.) 

Boyle, J. F., M.I). An T>^iy on iho An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 6ro, 18:t7. 

ill (id rut ions nf the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. IlUlory of tho 
Himalayas, and of (ho Floras of Cadi- 
niero, 2 vola, folio. 3S30, 

Rnbmk, Williclmus do. Itincmrinm in 
Recacfl do Voyages ot do Mi-tnoirc« do 
I.a tine, do Geugraptde. Tom, iv. 1837. 

Rmnphiua (Geo. Kvemrd nnnqdif.]. Her- 
Iririum Anilymicnfo. 7 wl*. folio. Am- 
HclcKt. 1711. (HediCTUnlCM.) 

Russell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on tho const of Coro- 
uianelcl. 2 voN. folio. 1803. 


Rycaut, Sir Paul. ProBcnt State of tho 
Ottoninn Empire. Folio, 16S7. Ap- 
iHuided'to cfl. of Knollys* Hist, of tno 


Bnnr, Johann Jacob, 0«t - Indiani^cho 
FQnf - rebn - Jllbrigo Kriegs - Bieneto 
(16IM059,) Folio. Nhniberg, 

1G72. 


Bacy, Bil ventre dc, Relation dc FJCgypto, 
^SVcAbdallatif. 

Chrestomathfo Arabo. 2do Ivd. 3 

vob. 8vo, Fnri^ 1826*27. 

Sndik Isfabani, Tlio Geographical IVorics 
of. Traii^lalod by J. 0. from original 
rersinn .MSS., Ac. Orienlnl Tmnqln- 
(ion Fund, 1B32. 

Sflinsbuiy, W. Noel, Calendar of State 
Fajwra, East Indies. Vob 3., 3862 
(1513.1616); Vol. 11 , 1870 (1017*1621); 
Vol. HI., 1878 (1022.1621); Fol. IV., 
18S1 (iri2r».1620). An ndmiralilo work. 

Banang Betzen, Gcscblchte derOst-Mon- 
golen . . . von S^annng Ssetren Cliung' 
taidjieid Her OrdMJi, nnsdem Mongol . , . 
van Ifauc Jacob Kchmidt. 4(0, St. 
Pelcrrburp, 1829. 

[Sanderson, G. P. TWrlocn y«vri« ntnong 
Ibo Wild Boaqbi of India, %3rd «K 
.London, 1SS2.] 

Sangotmuno, Bov. rutiior. A description 
of (ho Burmese Empire. TrandnlOT 
by W. Tnndyv D*l>. r. Transt. h und). 
4 In, Romo, 1S33. 
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San Boman, Fray A. Histoiia General 
de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1603. 

Sassetti, Lettere, contained in De Guber- 
natia, q.v. 

Sal7. Eev- The Saturday Beview, London 
weekly nowapaper. 

Schiltbexi^er, Johann. The Bondage and 
Travela of. Tr. by C3apt. J. Buchan 
TeUor,R.N. Hak. Soo. 1879. 

Sehonten, Wouter. Oost-Indische Yoyagie, 
Ac. t'Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter ScbOlzen, q.T. 

[Schraderi 0. Frobiatonc Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by F. B. 
JeTonB. London, 1890.] 

Schulzen, Walter. Ost-Indische Heiso- 
Boschreibung. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 
See Sehonten. 

Schuyler, Eugene. Turldstan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

[Scott, J. G and J. P. Hardiman. Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
5 vols Bangoon, 1900.] 

Scrafton, Luke. Beflezions on the Govern- 
ment of Hindostan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. J. B. The Wonders of Ellora. 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mntaqherin, or a View of Modem 
Times, being a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
rVom the Persian of Gholam Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Eazr, W. S., aud Hugh Sandeman. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
I^). 6 vols. 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

ShaT^ Bob^. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Kiishghftr, 1871. 

Bhaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barba^ and 
the Levant. 2nd cd. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
. is of 1738). 

Shelvocke's Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform'd in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22. By Capt. George S. London, 1726. 

Sherring, Bevd., M,A, Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. This work was 
originally published about 1817, but I 
cannottmcc the exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned rank*: of a British 
regiment in India, thougli of course 
much is changed since its date.* * ' ' 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Idfe of,' chiefly Auto- 
biographical. 1857. 

Shipp, John. Memoirs of the Extraordi- 
nary Military Career of . , written by 
Himself. 2nd ed. ‘ (First*' od., 1829). 
3vols. 8vo. 1830.- ‘ 


Sibree, Bevd. J. The Great African 
Island. 1880. 

Sidl 'AIL The Mohit, ^ 8. A. Kapudan. 
Exts. translated by Jrcoph v. Hammer, 
in /. As, iSbe. Vols. III. & V. 

Belation des Vc^ages do, nomm£ 

ordinairoment Kntibi Boumi, trad, aur 
la version allemande do M. Diez par 
M. Moris in Jowmal Asialigiie, Sor. I. 
tom. ix. 

[ The Travels and Adventures of the 

Turkish Admiral. Trans, by A. 
Vambdry. London, 1899.] 

SigoU, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai 
See Frescobaldi. 

Simpkin. See Letters, 

[Skeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
Introduction to the Folklore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula. 8to, 
Xondon, 1900. 

[Sktnner, Capt. T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains to the Sources of the Jiimna 
and the Ganges, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1833.1 

Skinner, LL-Col. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by J.B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851. 

Sleemon, Lt.-^!. (Sir Wm.). Bamaseeona 
and Vocabularyof the Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. * 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

Bambles and Becollections of au 

Indian Oflicial. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent book. [New ed. in 2 vols., 
by V. A. Smith, in Constable's Oriental 
Miscellany. London, 1893.} 

[ A Journey through the Kingdom of 

Oudh in 1849-50. 2 vols. London, 1858.] 

Small, Bev. 6. A Laskari Dictionary. 
12mo., 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 
Boebuck, q.v.). 

Smith, B. Bosworth. Life of Lord Law- 
rence. 2 vols. 8vo. 1883. 

Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of the Be^ar 
Corps in the service of Native Pnnees. 
4to. Tract. Calcutta, K.D. London. 
1805. 

[Society in India, by nn Indian Officer. 2 
vols. London, 1841. 

Society, Manners, Tales, and Fictions of 
India. 3 vols. London, 1844.] 

Solvyns, F. B. Les Hindous. 4 vols. 
folio. Paris, 180S. 

Sonnerat. Voyages aux Indes Orientnles 
ot h la Chine 2 vols. 4to. 1781, Also 
3 vols. 8vo. 1782. 

Sonsa, P. Francesco do. Oiiente Conqnls- 
tado a Jesus Christo pelos Padres da 
Companha de Jesus. Folio. Lisbon. 
1710. Reprint of Ft. I., at Bombay, 1881. 

Sonthey, B. Cnrse of Eehama. 1810. In 
Collected Works. 

Spielbergen van Waerwijck, Voyage of. 
(Four Voyages to the E, Indies from 
1594 to 1604, in Dutch.) 1646. 

Sprenger, Prof. Aloys. Die Post nnd Beise- 
Bonten des Orients. 8vo. Leipzig, 1864. 
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TrigantiuB. Do Cliristinmi Expcditiono 
npnd Sinns. 4to. Lugcluni, lOlO. 

Tmnour’B (Hon. Gcorgo) XlaliawanBO. 
llio M, in Komnn dmractcn with tho 
trnnsUtion ioilijoincd, fee. (Only ono 
%*ol. publlflliod.) 4lo, Coylon, 1837. 

Tylor, K B. Primitive Culture. 2 >oN 
8vo. 1871. 

[ Aiuihimc; or Moxieo nnd tho 

Moxicnn<«, Ancient and Modern. Ijondon, 
1801.] 

Tyr. Ouillaume do, ot ConlinuatottrH — 
Testo ilu XIII. SiJfcIc-nnr M. Pnulin. 
Pan^ 2 vol*!. largo 8vo. 1870*80. 

[Tytler, A. F. Con«iclonitioni on Uio Present 
PolUical State of India. 2 to1s. I^ondon, 
1816.] 


Keither Mr. Winter Jono* nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthenia, 
Bccm to hire boon awnro of tho dii* 
mimgemcni cn^i on liii Tcmcity in the 
inmouH Colhxiuio'i of Garcia do Orta 
(f. 20r. nnd f. 30). Thwo ofTcct hW 
Btntcnicnti n** to IiN vop’ngci in the 
further nml deny Iit^ over haring 
gone iKiyond Calicut and Cochin ; n 
ilic^ir which it wouhl not 1»o difTicult to 
demonitratc out of hi* own narrative. 

[Vorolst, IL A View of tho Ui*e, Progresi*, 
uud Present State of tho r.nglish Govem- 
nicnt in Bengal, including a Bopty to 
tho Mixrcprc^ontatiou* of Mr. Bolt*, and 
other Writer*. liondon, 1772.] 

Vermouleu, Genet. Oost lndii*cho Voyage. 
1077. 


Dzzono, G. A IkkiI: of /*rti//rii d^Un 

tnra of 1 110, which forms tho 4th tol. of 
Belia JJrctma* Fcgolotti. 


Valentia, Lord, Voyages nnd lYavel* to 
India, Ac. 1802*1800. StoK IIo. 1E09. 

Valcntijn. 0ml on Xiew Oo8t*Indien. C 
vo1*« folio^-oftcn Iwiind in 8 or 0. 
Awsterdam, lC2t*C* 

[VdmhOzy, A. Skotchc* of Central A*tn. 
Additional Chanten on niv IVavol*, 
Adventures niul on tho Ethnology of 
Central Asia* London, 18CS.] 

Von Braom Moiickgcist (Embassy to China), 
E.T. London, 1708. 

Van don Broceko, Pieter. Beysen nner 
Oo*t Indien, he. Amsterdam, cdn*. 
16201 mi, 1640, IGIS. 

Vondor Litb. See HcxvcillGS. 

Van^ Pair, n Kovel without «* 
^ackoray'B. Tin* i* usually 
by chapter. If by page, it 
cd. ISG/. 2vol*. 8>o. 

Vansittarb U. A Narrative of tho Tran«ac* 
tions in Bengal, 1760*1764. 3 vols. 8vo* 
1766. 

Von Twist, Johan ; Gowc*eu Ovorhooft van 
do Ncdorlandscho comtooren Amadtditil^ 
CamlKiva, Broderct on Broitehia^ Gonerall 
Beschzijvinge van Indion, Ac. t'Am* 
stclcdam, 16 IS. 

Vorthotna, Lodotico di. Tho Travolfl of. 
Tr. from tho orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones F.S.A., and 
edited, Ac., by George l*crcy Badger. 
Hak. Soc. 1863. 

Tins is the odn. quoted with a few ex- 
ceptions. hir. Burnell write* : 

Wo have also u*cd the second edi- 
tion of tho original (?) Italian text 
(12mo. Venice, 1617). A. third edition 
appeared at Milan In 1523 (4io.), nnd a 
fourth at Vcnico In 1.535. Tliis interest- 
ing Journal was tmndnted Into English 
by Eden in 1576 (8vo.), nnd Ihircbns 
fn.pp. 1483*1404) gives nu abridgement; 
it IS thus ono of tho most important 
Bouroes.” 


1 Hero, 
quoted 
is from 


Vigno, G, Travels in Kndimir, liidalcb, 
Ac. 2vol*.Svo. 1812. 

Vincenzo Marfa. 1) Viagglo all* Indio 
oncntalidcl P. . . • ProeuratoroOcnc- 
rnlo do* Camiclitani Ecnlii. Kiilto, 
Bomn, 1672. 

VLtriael, Jneobi (Jneque* de Yitry). Hist 
Jhcrosolym. Sre Bongars. 

Voeabuliflta in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
ScbmparelH.) Firenro, 1871. 

Voigt. HortUB Suburbanus Cnlciittcnsi*. 
dro. Calcutta, 18)5. 

Von Horff, Arnold. Pilgerfohrt de* Bitters 
(UiH5.1468). FroinMlSd. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to tbo Bast Indies in 1747 and 
1748 * . • IntcroiMirsed with many u«io- 
fill and curious OUervaf ions and Anec- 
dote*. 8\o« Ijondon, 1762. 

Vdllors, J. A. Lexicon Perslco-Tiatlnuin. 
2 \oN. and Euppt. Boniino nd Bhcmim. 
1855*07. 


Wallace, A. B. Tho Malay Archipelago. 
7th cd. 1880 

[Wallace, Lieut, riflecn Year* in India, 
or Skotchc* of a SoldicrV Life. Txmdon, 
1822.] 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of tho 
Picturesque (Iw Fanny Parke*), 2 vols, 
imp. $vn. ISiiO. 

Ward, W. A View of tbo History, Litem* 
tiirc, nnd Beltgton of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. 4 voK 8vo. London, 1817-1820. 

Iiithotitlc*ofrirst2vo1*.publd.inl817, 
this cd. I* stated to 1 k> in 2 > ol*. In thoso 
of tho 3rd and 4tb, 1820, it is stated to bo 
in 4 sol*. Till* arose from some mil- 
take, tbo author being absent in India 
when tho first two wore publivbcd. 

The work originally appeared nt 
Eemmporo, ISll, 4 vol*. 4to, and an 

. * abridged eik itnd. 1 vol. 4lo. 1815. 

Waring, E. J. Tho Tropical Besidont nt 
Home, Ao. 8i*o. 1866. 

WasBaf, Gcschichto Wn*s,if*, Pcrsi«ch 
homu*gcgobcn, imd Doutscli ubcrBotxt, 
%'on Joseph Hommer’PurgBtall. 4to. 
Wien, 1850. 
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CORllIGENDA. 


rAuF* vvt* 

32 6.— Apollo Bunder. Mr* S. M. Edwnrdefi {Jlulonj of IhinlKty, Tom 
and hlandf Ecjwrf, 1001, p. 17) derives this name from 
' Pallftv Bandar,* llni^Kmr tA dn^emg S\wxAb.* 

274 fl.— Crease. 1817. ‘Him Porttiguc'^c coinniaiidcr requested permission 
to pee the Gross which Jnnierc won*. . . .**— It, FcUoxcef^ 
liitlory of Cexjloiu cl*ap* v. quoted in 0 scr, N. cD (?. I. 85. 

27(5 h.^For “ Porus ” read “ Portiis.” 

380 b,-^For “It is proKihle that what that geographer . . .** read “It is 
prolKihle from %Yhat • . 

499 Tlie reference to Bao was accidcnlally omitted. The word is 

Peguan bd (pronounced IkI-o), “a monastery.” Tlie quotation 
from Sangcnimno (p. 88) runs : “Tliero is not any village, how- 
ever small, that has not one or more large w’oodcn houses, which 
arc a species of convent, by the Portuguese in India called Bao ” 

511 -For “Adawlvt” read “ Adawlat.” 

605 a.— Mr. Edwardcs (op. nt. p. 5) derives Mazagong from Skt, tno/^ya- 
grdnia, “ fish- village,” due to “ the pungent odour of the fish, 
which its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate.” 

C55 h, — For “Steven’s” read “Stevens’.” 

(578 fl, — Mr. Edwardca (op. cii. p. 15) derives Bnroll from padri, “the Tree- 
Trumpet Flower” (Biguonia suareoletin), 

S\^ a. — For ** »l\u-lwdi ” Tcud “ 

858 b.~~Far " Sowar ” read “ Sonar, a goldsmith.” 

020 6. — Tii&n add : 

1784.— “Each temperate day 

With health glides away, 

No Triffings* our forenoons profane.” 

^Memoint of the Late IFar m Asia, hy An Officer of 
Colonel Bailli^s Deiachmad, ii. Appendix^ p, 293. 

1802. — “ I suffered a very large library to be useless whence I 
might have extracted that wliicli would have hccii of more pcrvicc 
to me than running about to Tiffins and noisy parties.”— ilfriw{/r, 
to J. ir. SJtcrcr, in Kaye^ Life of Lord Metcalfe^ I, 81. 
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[In note “Luncheons."] 
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ABGAUEE. 2 ACSANOOK. 


thcro is no language but bad ite origin from 

tho Hebrew in tho confusion of tongues • . • 

it will not bo out of tho way to obsenro that 
Bada is an Hebrew word, from Badad, 

* solus, solitarius,* for this animal is pro- 
duced in desert and very solitary places.” 
— Co&arruvios, s. v. 

1613.— “And the woods give mat timber, 
and in them ore produced elej^nts, badas 
, , de Erediat 10 1 \ 

1618.— ** A China brought mo a present of 
a cup of abado (or bla^ unecorns^ homo) 
with sugar oahes.” — Cocks's Diary^ ii. 66. 

1626. — On the margin of Pigaf etta's Coni^D, 
as given by Purch^ (ii. 1001), we find: 

** Rhinoceros or Abadas.” 

1631.— “lab. V. cap. 1. De Abada seu 
Rhinoceroto.”— jSoniu HxsL NaU tt Med» , 

1726. — “Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Rhinoceronte.”— Dice, dt la Lengua Cas- 
idUvm* 

ABCAEEE, ABKART. H. from 
P. d&-^*urZ, the business of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
elliptical^ the excise xipon such 
husiness. This last is the sense in 
which it is used by Anglo-Indians. 
In eve^ district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shopkeepers. This is what is 
called the ‘Abkary System.* The 
system has often been attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of imidi experience 
in &n^l — Sir G. U. Yide. 

June, 1879. — “Natives who have ex- 
pressed their views are, 1 believe, unani- 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don't say that 
this is putting tho cart before tho horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
increased meaas in tho country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increased consump- 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that more 
people drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
kno^edge of Bengal, who held that there 
was os much drinking in 1820 as in 1860.” 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See tho 
article on Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
Indio,” by Rajendralala Mitro, hido-Arywas, 
i. 389 8cqq,'\ 

1790. — “In respect to Abkaixy, or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation ... it is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manufacture, 
etc., depends upon tho vicinity of principal 


stetions. Bor tho amount leviable upon 
different Stills we must rely upon officers' 
local knowledge. The public, indeed, can- 
not suffer, since, if a few stills are sup- 
pressed by over-taxation, drunkenness is 
diminishod.” — In a Letter from Board tf 
Jtevenve (Bengal) to Government, 12th July. 
MS. in India OJ^ce. 

1797. — “^e stamps are to have tho words 
‘Abcaree licenses 'inscribed in tho Persian 
and Hindu languages and character.”— Den- 
ial Begulatioxu, x, 33. 

ABIHOWA. Properly P. dt-o- 
hatodf ‘water cind air** The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘climate.’ 

1786. — “What you write concerning the 
death of 500 Kooigs from small-pox is 
understood .... they must be kept where 
the climate [Ab-O-hawS.] may b^ agree 
with them,” — Tipjm's Letters^ 269. 

ABYSSINIA This gcogm- 

phical name is a 16-century Latin- 
isation of the Arabic Kahadi^ througli 
the Portuguese A^*heari^ much 
the same pronunciauon, minus the 
aspirate. [See HUBSHEE.] 

[1698.— “The countrey of tho Abexynes, 
at Frester John's land.” — Linsehoten. Hiik. 
Soc. i. 38. 

1617. — “ He sent moo to buy throe 
Abasaines.” — Sir T. Roe. Travels. Hak. 
Soc. ii. 445.] 

A. 0. {i.e. ‘after compliments’). In 
official versions of native letters these 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
of native compliments. 

ACHANOCE, n.p. H. Ckanah and 
: Achdnah. Tlie name by wliich the 
station of Bairackpore is commonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with 
tliat ^ of Job GliamocJc^ or, as A. 
Hamilton calls him, Ghaimock, the 
founder of Galcutta, and the quotations 
render this probable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares Avas 
also known, In^ a transfer no doubt, ns 
Okhota (or ‘Little’) Acbanak. Tavo 
additional remarks may be relcATintly 
made : (1) Job’s name A\’as certainly 
Ohamod^ and not Ohannock. It is 
distinctly signed “Job Oliamock,” in 
a MS. letter from the factory at 
“Chutta,” i.e. Chuttanuttee (or Cal- 
cuttfO ill the India Office record, 
Avhicn I luiA'e seen. (2) The map in 
Valentijn Avhicli shows the village of 
Tfiijaimok, though published in 1726, 
was apparently compiled by Van der 
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with Machln (Macheen). See also Pote, 2nd ed., i. 101), and the foUow'- 
under hOOTY. ing : 


1549. — **Piratarum Acenomxn noc toH- 
culum neo suspioio Fr, Xav, 

EpisU. 337. 

1552. — **But after Malacca was founded, 
and ospcciolly at the time of our ontiy into 
India, the Kingdom of Fncom began to 
increase in power, and that of Pimir to 
dimmish. And that neighbouring one of 
Achem, which was then insignificant, is now 
the greatest of all." — Barros, III. v. 8. 

1563 — 

Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Ou do sangmnolento, 

Taprobanico* Aohem, quo ho mar 
molesta 

Ou do Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso." 

CamOeSf Ode prefixed to Oarcia de Orta. 

c. 1569. — *'Upon the headland towards 
the West IS the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King." — Ooesar Predeme, tr. in 
Jiakluyt, ii. 355. 

c. 1590— “The edb&d (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra-zabdd^ and is by far the 
best.”— Afn, i. 79. 

15g7. — “ do Pegu como do Da- 

chem.” — K%ny*s Letterj in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 3, 669. 

1599. — “The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, IS possessed by man^’ Kynges, enemies 
to the P^ugals ; the cheif is the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged Uiem in Malacca. . . 
The Kingcs of Acheyn and Tor (read Jot 
for Johore) are in lyko sort enemies to the 
Portugals. — Fiilkt QremXh to Sir F. 
Walsingham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

[1615. — “It so ^ved that both Ponleemn 
and Governor of Tccoo was come hither for 
Achein.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 3. 

1623.— “Acem which is Sumatra." — P. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. li. 287.] 

c. 1635. — “Achin (a name equivalent in 
rhyme and metre to ‘Mdchln'j is a well- 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the equinoctial line.” — Sc^ih Isfahdnl (Or. 
Tr. P.), p. 2. ... 1 

1780. — “Archin.” See quotation under 
BOMBAY MABINB. 

1820.— ** In former days a great many 
junks used to frequent Achin. This trade 
IS now entirely at an end." — Qratofurd. H. 
Ind. Arch. in. 182. 


ADAM’S APPLE. This name 
[Pomo ^Adamo) is given at Groa to the 
fruit of theMimusopsElengi, Linn. (Bird- 
uvod) ; and in the 1635 ed. of Gerarde’s 
Meroall it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it w-as applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind.— (See Marco 


* This alludes to the mistaken notion, ns old as 

K, Conti (c, 1440), that Sumatra £=2hpro&aite. 


c. 1580.— “In his hortis (of Cairo) ox or- 
boribus vircscunt mala citiia, aumntio, li- 
monia sylvestria ot domostica poma Adomi 
vocata. — Prewp. Alpinus, i. l6. 


e. 1712. — “It is a kind of hmo or citron 
troe . . . it is called FomnniAdami, because 
it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imagined 
to bo the vestiges of tbo impression which 
our forofather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. , . Bluteau, quoted WTr. of Albo- 
querque, Hak. Soc. i. 100. llie fruit has 
nothing to do with zamboa, with which 
Bluteau and Mr. Birch connect it. Seo 
JAMBOO. 


ADATl, s. A kind of piece-goods 
exported from BengaL We do not 
know the proper form or etymology. 
It may have been of half-width (from 
H. ddhd^ ‘half*). [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, os the 
Salampore (Salempooiy) was lialf the 
length of the cloth known in ^Madras 
os Punjum, (Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
799). Also see Yule*s note in Hedged 
Diary, ii. ccxL] 

1726. — “ Casseri (probably Kasi&ri in 
Midnapur Dist.) supplies many Taffatshe- 
las (Alleja, Sh^ee), Ginggangs, Allcgias, 
and Adathasrs, which aro mostly made 
there." — Valentijn, v. 159. 

1813. — Among piece - goods of Bengal : 
“Addaties, Pieces 700” (f.c. piocos to the 
ton). — Milhwrn, ii. 2^. 

ADAWLXJT, s. Ar. — — ^addlat, 
‘a Court of Justice,* from *adl, ‘doing 
justice.* Under the Mohammedan 
government there W'cre 3 such courts, 
viz., Nizdmai *Adalat, Dlwdnl Adalat, 
and Faujddrl ’Adalat, so-called from 
the respective titles of the ofhcials 
who nominally presided over tlicm. 
The first was Uie chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Courts the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
re^ilar Courts were established under 
the British Government, and then the 
Budder Adawlut (Sadr^Addlat) became 
the chief Court of Appeal for each 
Presidency, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Court was, on the criminal side, 
termed Nizamut Adatolat, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At hladras 
and Bombay, Foujdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Mzamut. This 
^stem ended in 1863, on the introduc- 
tion of the Penal Code, and the institu- 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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sensions which liad been going on 
between tliat Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Iiiipey. It led, by an address from 
the House of Commons, to the recall 
of Inipey, and constituted one of the 
charges in the abortive impMchment 
of that personage. Hence his charge 
of the Sudder Dewanny ceased in 
November, 1782, and it uns resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Com- 
wallis*s government^ in conser[uence of 
instructions from tlie Court of 
Directors, it was resolved that, vutli an 
exertion as to the Courts at Moor- 
shedahad, Patna, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained independently, 
the office of judge in the Mofnssil 
Courts was to* be attached to that of 
the collection of the revenue ; in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
'were to be reunited. Hie duties of 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to tliat of Collector; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate fimctioii ; and in fact all 
Begulations respecting that administra- 
tion were passed in the Hevenue 
Department of the Government. 

Tip to 1790 the criminal judiciarj’^ 
had remained in tlie bands of the 
native courts. But this ivas now 
altered; four Courts of Circuit 'were 
created, each to be superintended bj' two 
ci%il servants as judges; the Sudder 
Nhamut Adawlut at the Presidency 
being presided over by the Governor- 
General and the membera of Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicwl system came 
to something like a pause, 'with the 
entire reformation whidi was enacted 
b}^ the Begulations of tliat year. The 
Collection of Beveuue 'was now entirely 
separated from the administration of 
justice ; Zillah Courts under European 
judges were established (Beg. iii^ in 
each of 23 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengali, Behar, and Orissa ; whilst 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, each con- 
sisting of tliree judges (Beg. v.), were 
established at Mooishedabad, Patna, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. PVom these 
Courts, under certain conditions, 
further appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawluts at the Presi- 
dency. 


As regarded criminal jurisdiction, 
tho judges of the Provincial Courts were 
also (Beg. ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liable to review by the Sudder 
Nis:ainut, Strange to say, the im- 
practicable idea of placing the duties 
of both of the hi^ier Courts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Go^’emment u-as still main- 
tained, and the Governor-General and 
his Council were th6 constituted heads 
of the Sudder Devjanny and Sudder 
Nizamut. Hiis of course continued 
as unworkable as it had been ; and in 
Lord Wellesley’s time, eight years 
later, the two Sudder Adawluts were re- 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, though it was still ruled (Beg. 
ii., 1801) that the chief judge in each 
Court '^vas to be a member of the 
Supreme Council, not being either the 
Governor-General or the uommander- 
m-Cliief. This rule was rescinded by 
Beg. X. of 1805. 

The number of Provincial and Zillah 
Courts was augmented in after j^ears 
with the extension of territory, and 
additionsil Sudder Court^ for the 
service of the Upper Provinces, were 
established at Allahabad in 1831 (Beg. 
vi.), a step which may be regarded as 
I the inception of the separation of the 
I N.W. Provinces into a distinct Lieu- 
I tenant-Goveriiorsliip, carried out five 
years later. But no change that can he 
considered at all organic occurred 
again in the judiciary systenL till 
1862 ; for we can liardly consider 
as such the abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Beg. i.), and that 
of the Pro%’incial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a section in Beg. v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822. — refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstono used to relate .... 
Burins the progress of our conquests in tho 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from the nowly-occupied 
temtoiy, * Is Lord Lake coming V ' was the 
enquiry. * No,* was the reply, ‘the Adaw- 
lut is coming,***— ofEphinsime, ii. 181. 

1826. — “ The adawlut or Court-house was 
close by.**— Jfari, 271 [ed. 1873, 
11. 90]« 

ADIGAB, s. Properly adliikdr^ 
from Skt. adhikarin. one possessing 
authority; Tam. adkikdr% or •‘Mren. 
The title was fonnerly in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in Uie native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See quot from Logan below.] It was 
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fr-'n the Jfwv; flat, U.** 
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’•hjf'h, I;** r»*nsM <i» tt*' 
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' - . - » , . I., 1 <‘f t*.an!ry ' 1 »rAt<» 

*<;iViilifr| nnM tJiM it ^ J |V(« Ir **«**• /r.ytjn- 

incvHfif‘1 in the A» -\trtni or A^Mkrjii » <»L i, 
of the hi tiiniiM i*i th*’ 'f ’ 

AI**xnnrlcr.] AFRICOtiip. A ii*';:r'/rl'.ve, 

c, . . Afdjilns AvI K-ji 

— 77^1 in /hV'p ti. ’-:l , #• e aW> iO. nt« » • . . . .^f-,****.*. t-ten 


Mm'- 


(MA. 


. 1 . K.} 


c l*»5r» — **Hf aI»*» fU|*xirt i ffft i ^ J * \\\ 

Jaltli, which l*o f -I'-ri* 'at"! eith Af«?fcAnJJ " tV*- 

— Tiln/A V in it ' ni 1 *'*. | 

ntl..-cnt -no AfslilM sn' i:..iM l-y, [AOAM. -vli. A ftJ.J-’.lc'l t- 

xiV. I'M). ■ '' K'*- *•, 

1501. -•■TJ.c Af(than». •'lir'i tl.'> . .... . 

lTtluc<'*| to cxtnnnt; ^ In rtf, Antn k a f**r* r, e\n I 111 


Jilt* 

'jt nr «li!h'nUv in 



vrhn iia» rc-itn! o*\ Ihn Knintirr^ i>f !Vr- \ * iivfihin.^* ; .Mi'l (ii j.) ffi* .i 

who ftifooM xinTi'f hi ra nn\i hit* *,<,«» f- 'fc j Viirt he rnt : **Ii A i *nn*fy »’! xrty 
tlnsi they xhi to the h r* u A^* alvi . ^jnai tr.xlhr m trier* h in !' nn 1 te.r* 

Urn yjifiiaflAff nn.l Atifirtint. an.lot! rr M.Tn* * triihrU vuh lli« IN f’ovi- fli/l 

tnin<t?r», of wh'Jttt ih*' /IV i!e«t i.irt t.>y L*«m . #,i. n 

but a i*:n^il iiutlef, rtr.il I Ten rm* t»;t '♦ ^ tli f • J 

for him: wita* tin* Alff-iMt thc^i illrl h*”t, l — **Krr*t«, A^O **« * 

wbca thi’j fto!*^icil bln wh ,> Anuy tiy i-iV ^ (t, //tfr--*, n. t. 


1070.— “The t«eoi.to ollivj Av^&nx wb‘> 
inbutiit from Cirr-t/ii.or to Cr**^nf , . a 
sturdy fort of jvoplr, mu! t»rrit a>t*l'vr* tn 
tbo niffhMirmV— /citrr/o-*r, H. T. it. 41, 
tf'/. nUl, i. l* 2 J 

1707.’— **0«T Ofiat #cnlttni»ntn nro tbnlwr 
Innt* no oco;\<ii»n to t-ikc am itu’murrt 
nroinnt tho Afgh.ajns* ICin;: if it nhnuM 
appear he roraci only to r.U‘>a i>i:itfjiMiii'v:^, 
tmt if bo proceeds to tho ri-twant of l>..nn 
to niabo nil ntlnctw on > onr ntliC'*, or thrmteni 
tho piMco cif JientriJ, you will ronnri unch 
ineantircn willi 8uja!i IJowIa ni nnv npjie-ar 
l>ent AclapiiHl for your routital ili fence,** 
— CVrrrfV /✓.7rr, Nor. 20. In Aak* -ISO; 
nUofeollOHIUI.A. 

ISyS.— ** IVofcnnor Dorn .... <!incn«ion 
fCTerally the theories that liaro l*cen miln* 
tained of tbo do«eent of tbo A/gbtmns : Int, 


■* • Thli i*nnl»ollcal ftftlon wai comtron amotig 
/•eW-tM (BUdar), or natlrn norrfw, einploycit on 
tho Gbokto Canal nuiny jrara nj^j, when lh*y 
eamo tWon* tbo eng!ii«v.r io make a KtllJoi 
Hut be4lcli*< emt In inmith, thn VMir ftovl on 
on< tffft with liandn joined before him. 


AOAlt*A0All, 1. Th-'Mib> lunrr 

«»f A kliri Ilf \ (,NV.ef<y,»viW 

/iVAen h i»«‘i vuhuit when l**dh*l 

l»in ji’lly ; .ind p tj'ol by the Chiii'^^* 
with hjrd-n* t in •..pj|i. TJirynh** 
♦•niploy it n * n (fine, ntvl *ippl> it !•» 
••ilk riinl JMj^r int*n<l-l trin**- 

uitfiit. It j;niw> oti ill** .nhorr' of iln* 
Mahv IMmcU, .nn*\ i* inurh 
to Chill 1.— (See />sVf. huh 

Arrh., nnd il. noi). 

AODATJN* A Uybriil H. vord 

from II«ffp«indt\ if»/j!,inHlr in imifatirm 

toon, jK'ma‘v, r.^jnl!o**tirk*). It ihimik 
n fni.iil Vi ^ vl for huMiug (in» to lipht 
ft clieroot. 

AG^Qj^L p- H. <Kir<* o,nrrin|;r,* 
In ri.ntivc u«« for n nulw'ny tMiii. 
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in the IGth nnd 17th centuries, nud 
thus proUihly became known to them 
by ft name taken from the Pftcoda. — 
(From ft note by Sir Arthur Phaijre.) 
[Col. Temple wtUcs — “The only deri- 
vation wdiich strikes me «s plausible, is 
from the/AgvalUw Phaya, ncfir wdiich, 
on the island of Sittw*^*, a C<intoninent 
vnxs fonned after the first Burmese war, 
on the abandonment of Mrohnung or 
Arnkan town in 1825, on account of 
flickness omong the troojis stationed 
there. The won! Agyaltaw' is spelt 
Akhyap-tftW’, whence prulxibly the 
modem name,*’] 

(1820.—“ It (tho dcHivitch) at Icnprtli 
arrived this day (Hrd Dec, 1820), harinpr 
t.akcn two montliM in nil to reach us, of 
which forty-fivo cln>*» were si>cnt in tho 
route from Akyab in Anicnn. —Cm tf/wnl. 
Am, mj 

AIiA-BLAZE FAIT) s. This nnme 
is given in the Bombay Presidency to 
ft tinncd>co])pcr fitew*-pan, liaving a 
cover, and staples for straiis, which is 
carried on the march ly European 
soldiers, for the puri) 0 ‘H» of cooking 
in, nnd eating out of. Out on picnics 
ft larger kind is frequently u«ed, and 
kept continually going, as a kind of 
po<-au-/«i. [It has heeii suggested that 
the word may he a corr. of some French 
or Port, term— Fr. braunry Port braz- 
riro, ‘ ft fire-jKin,’ hraza, ‘ liot coals.*] 


AXiBACOBB, s. A kind of rather 
In^ sca-fish, of the Tunny genus 
(Thynnus albaecra^ Lowe, pcrhap.s the 
siinie as Thytmus macroptenin, Day); 
from the Port, albacor or alheeom. 
Tlie quotations from Ovington and 
Grose below refer it to albo, hut tho 
ivord is, from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which arc very defective 
in the names of fishes (p. Gl). Tlie 
word alhacora in Sp. is applied to a 
large early kind of fig, from Ar. of- 
Mhlr, ‘praecox* (Dozy), Heh. hthhlra, 
111 Micah rii. 1. — See CdbamiviaUf s. v. 
Albacora. [Tlie N.E.D. derives it from 
At. aUhuhr^ ‘a young camel, a heifer,* 
■whence Port, oacoro, ‘ii young pig,* 
Also see Gray s note on Pi/ram, i. 9.] 
* 1679.— ‘ rheso (flying fish) have two cnc- 
mios tho ono in tho sea, tho other in tho niro. 
In tho sea tho fish which is called Albocore, 
as Ing ns n salmon.* —Zeffer/rom Ooa, bij T. 
Stevens, in JlaM, ii. 683. 

1692. — “In our jiassago over from 8. 


T^urcnco to tlio m.'iinc, %vo had oxccoding 
groat storo of Bonitos and Albocores.* — 
BarXer, in VahL li. 692. 

169(5.— “Wo mot Hkowi<}o with shoals of 
AlbieorCB (so cnlfd from apteco of whito 
Flo^h that sticks to their Heart) nnd with 
multitudes of Boncttoc*i, which nro namotl 
from their Goodness and Kxccllcnco for 
eating ; vo that sometimes for moro than 
twenty Pa^ii tho whole Ship’s Company 
have 10.15(011 on Iheso curious fi<h. ’—Or/sg. 
ton, p. 48. 

c. 1760.— “llio Albacoro is another fi%li 
of much tho *«amo land fus tho Bonito . , 
from 60 to 90 pounds weight and tipwanl. 
The name of this fish too h taken from the 
Portugiio^'o, importing its whito colour/* 
— (/r05<*, i. 6. 


ALBATBOSS, f. TIic great Foa- 
hird (piomedva exnlmxsy L.), from the 
Port, to which the forms UM*d 

by Ilaivkins nnd Dnmpier, and hy 
FJftcourt (according to Marcel Doric) 
closely nppraich. iAlcatms *in this 
Fen.se altered to aim-, albe-^ atbatrtyss 
(perhaps wilh^ etymological reference 
to alhitf, “white,*' the alliatross Wing 
white, while the alratms was hlack.^ 
N.KJ). F.V.] Tlie Port, word pro- 
perly means ‘a pelican.* A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossary 
will fIiow another curious misapplica- 
tion. Devic Ftiito.s that alentnts in 
Port, means ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,* ♦ representing the Ar. abiudr/s, 
which is agiin from iLd5or, lie sup- 
jioce.s that the pelican may have got 
this name in the siinc way that it 
is called ill ordinary Ar. nof/a, *u 
tvatcr-cnrrier.* It hn.s l>ccn Jibinted 
out hy Dr Murray, that tho afeatruz 
of some of the earlier voyagers, e,y.y 
of Davis below, is not the Bimedea^ 
hul the Man-oMVar (or Frigate) Bird 
(Fregaim aqitilus). Ilawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, dcscrilies, svith- 
out naming, a bird which is eridently 
the modem nlbntrosH. In the quota- 
tion ^ from Mocqnct again, alcatrtiz is 
applied to sonic smaller sen-hird. Tlie 
Ijassagc from Shelvockc is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.** 


4001.— ino 5th Dcccmlior wo nnkcred 
by a small Inland called AlcatraziuL, wherein 
at our TOing a sboarc, wo found nothing hut 
8ca-wrd«, as wo call them Ganois, but by 
the lortugala called Alcatranos, who for 
Ihat cause gave tho said Iflland tho same 
name.**— Zfawfans (H nk* Soo.), 16. 

I * *ir® *• '*• olfodiiar. Jl Imduz, accord- 
Ins to Cobarrnrias, Is in Siu ono of tho earthen 
pots of tho nono or Persian wheeL 
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^ILLJGATOIt. 


f. llv.y Oviedo, Oil another page of 
the same voliiuie, call* them “ iiagarti i 
odragoiii” (f. 62h i 


triou of the Crocodile under the name j 
of LagartoJ* . i 

One often, in Anglo-Indian con\ crea- 
tion, m^ed to meet nith the endeavour 1 
to distingun*h the tw o v\ ell-know n 
bpecied of the Gauges as CrocodiL and | 
Alligator, but this, like othir appliui- , 
tions of popular and gencml terms to i 
mark scientific distmotions, involves , 
fallacy, as in the casea of ‘panther,! 
leopard,’ ‘camel, dromcdirv,’ ‘attomev, 
solicitor,’ and so forth. The tvv o kinds » 
of Gangctic crocodile ucie kuouii to 
Aebaii (c. 250 .ud.), who writes: “It ( 
(the Ganges) breeds tvv o kinda < d 
crocodiles; one of tht4:e not at all 
hurtful, while the other is tlic most 
voracious aud cruel c<iter of ikali ; and 
these have a homy prominence on the 
to]i of the nostril. These latter ate 
Used as ministers of vengeance upon 
«vil-doera ; for tUosO couviUed of the 
greatest crimes are cost to them ; and 
they require no executioner. ' 

1498.— “lu a snuH ndjacent « . . 

our men on ciiorxnuu'i kind of lizard 
(lagarto may r/mrufe), which thev said waa 
os largo round os a talf, and .»ith a tad an 
long ad a lancc .... hut bulk> .t-s it a u, 
it got into the sc i, so that thc^ cuiild not 
catch It .” — JUtler of Dr» C/ui.<ca, in 
Letters of Colmahu^ bv ^laior, Htik. ^3oc« 
2nd ed., 13. 

1539.— “All along this Hivor, thit wod not 
very broad, there were n mimhorof ijairds 
(lagartoa), which might more proi>crl> l>o 
called Serpents .... ‘nrithsuiki upon their 

hveka. and mouths two foot wido 

there be of them that will somctimcd got ! 
upon an almadia • * • and overturn it | 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
whole, without disjnombenng of them.' — 
Pinto, la Cogan's tr. 17 (ony. cap. xiv.). 

1552.—“ .... aquatic amsnils such as 
.... very great lizards (lagartos), which 
m form and nature oro jufit the croco<lilcs of 
tho Nile.”— ^arnw, L in. 8. 

1565. — “In this Itivcr wo killed a mon- 
strous IiOgarto, or Crocodile ... ho was 
23 foote by tho rule, headed like n hosjire, 
.... /o6 Uortop, in llakL lu. ^0. 

1579. — Wo found here ninny good 

commodities besides alagartoea, 

munckoyes, and tho hko.”— i>raA^, World 
Eneoin^S€d, Hale. Soc. 112, 

1591 .— “In this placo I have seen very 
great water aligartoa (which wo call m 
English crocodiles), seven jards long.”— 


Maatu .lafa.iW JUU<t, la P^rduLi^ iv. 

im 

1593.—“ In this River (of Uu i>.uiuia) n*id 
oUtho Riversof tbw Coast, aro grt it abun- 
doncoof Alagastoes .... |>vrauiuofcri.dit 
have ccrtiiicd to mo that »w ■tUiiU h'hwa iii 
other Riven abound m i-o tho 

A.lafjarto<o m this ..... ' — -JJir Jiichitul 
//auxins, in /'urt/uu, iv. 1 »00. 
c. I59i.- 

“ Aud m hw needy ‘•hop a torto^ 0 hung, 

An alUgator sfuil'd, and other 
Oftlb-l. qcd fkhc<. . 

J*u tuo ti* JtiUtl, V. 1. 

1595.— “Vjxm Ihw nver ihcro were ,rn..vt 

store of fovie but for lagartos it 

cvcuodcd, fortht.ru Wt.re thoifCAniii of th(> e 
vgty ‘•crjvcnU ; and the pco]>lu t Jkd it ftir 
the abiiiid nice of them, thu nucr of Z.agar- 
toa in their Iangu»gu.’*— /Ar O • 
coiuic i/CiiiuiiUi, m JliiU, IT. 117. 

I59t{.-^“0t.co he Vtoald dcfvMl v 

rit to \fO a ii; til lufu). ufe . « . . I te iu.-u 
'•ho wte aud gtuwd hu lK>ok(.i . . « • An) 
thu moro to ujahru4U it, Ixc'.u.-e vv« ne < i.u 
! iu.;ht at him .... thu next nt ho a. tl 
oil iico nude an mutoruiu of, uul rL«td 1 
Iccturo of d davus torg U{«on evi.nu . rtiru 
or TOUM.klc, anil aftvr I ir *ud ktr ovvf !..♦ 
he ill in hu ^•tudiu m >tc.id of m .{M^thc- 
uino’s crocoiltlo or dridg AlUgator. *— 7*. 
A*a£/ie*s ‘ //n« iCiCi yoa (e UV55 .* 

Repr. in J. Payne CoDur . Jfwc. fnieti, 

p. « A 

1610.— “Thu-o Rlickcn ... to!d inu tliu 
iiiver w,u full of Aligatoa, and u 1 sa«T auv 
I must light with him, el e he would ki'l 
me.” — J}. MtdUtoji, m Purely, i. 211. 

1613 ir »u av ,nta .... j^jr 

<li'»t.inci i do 2 lt..,'cxis, cjU o fvfn.o <1 ryo du 
(''>^'^un do lagarthoa o LttA ^ ddb «• — f- 
cftn/io <fr Arnfia, 10. 

1673.— “'iho Ki Ter was full of Aligatorti 
or CrouKlik^ which Ivy Iwu-kin.? in the ^ull 
in tho Mud on tho River'-* "ide."— 55, 
1727 .—“ 1 va.H cluiuii g a v t -t.1 • . . . 
aud hail Stagui httctl ior niy People to 

stand on md wo were pligut^d with 

tivo or six AUegators, whivh winud to l/u 
on tho SUgc.”— .1. Jhtj dlu/t, li. 1 Ak 
1761.- 

“ ... . cNc thit Htadiko im 
(Whento Tmihe |>our> her Iwuntioi mi 
toanUnd) 

Dread Alb^tora would done jkVv uwr,** 

6'mwtytfr, Bk. lu 

1831.— “Tho ll^ooijlilj alona lui noxtr 
boon VO full of ih.uU onil aUlgatora .w 
m)w. Wo lu\o >l on imilouhtcd authoritv 
tlut Within the pk.t t.vo montlL* over a 
hundred people have fallen victual to thc-e 
brutes.”— Pioaccr Jfmf, July 10th. 

ALLIOATOE-PEAIt.>. Thefniit 
of the Laurui p^r^t, Lin., Krait 
gi^uainui, Gaertn. The ii.ime as here 
given IS an euravagnnt, .ind that of 
aioeato or avotfato a more m^eniie, 
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corruption of agtcacatc or (see 

below), which appears to ha^*e been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Qiiichua name is 
paltOy which is used ns well as aguacaU 
by Oieza dc Leoii, and also by Joseph 
do Acosta, Grainger (SugarcmCf Bk. 
1.) calls it “ricli fahhaea, which he 
says is ‘^the Indian name of the aiwcato^ 
avocadOf avigatOf or as the English 
corruptly call it, alltgaior pear. The 
Spaniards in S. America call it Aguaeate, 
and under that name it is described by 
Ulloa,” In Frciicli it is called avocat. 
The piAise which Gniingcr, as quoted 
below, “liberally bestows” on this 
fniit, is, if we might judge from tlic 
raecimciis occasionally met with in 
Indio, (ibsutd. With liberal pcpjMJr 
and salt there may be a remote sugges- 
tion of marrow : but that is nil. 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
ordinary sense. Its common sea name 
of ‘inidflhipinaii’s butter* [or 'sub- 
altern’s butter’} is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Tlioiigh common and naturalised 
throughout the W. Indies and 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknoini. Its 
introduction into the Ea«*terii world 
is comparatively recent ; not older 
tlmn the middle of IBtb century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long before. 

1532'.^, — “Thoro aro otlior fniits liolong- 
inff to tho co\intr3^, such m fniprant pine** 
and plnntaini, many oxcolicnt guavas, 
ca>fmitos, agnacatos, and other fniiU.**— 
CtvM dc Leon, 16. 

1608,— '“Tho J*aUa is a jjrcal tree, and 
carrier a fairo Icafo, which hath a fruito like 
to great pourc^; within it hath a great 
fltono, and all tho rost is sott moato, bo m 
when they nro full rino, they arc, ns it were, 
huttor, and havo a dolicato tisto.”— Jlwcp/i 
de Acosta, 7SX). 

a 1060.-* 

Tho Agnacat no lo**i is Venus Kriond 

(To Ur Indies Venus (k>nnuo:)t doth cz- 
tend) 

A fragrant I^nf tho Aguaeata boars \ 

Hor l^^ruit in fashion of an Egg appoars, 

With fiuch a vrhito and sponny Juico it 
swoll*! 

As roprosonts moist Lifo^s first Frin* 
oiplcs.” 

OowUg, Of Plantes, v. 

1680. — “Tills Tavogn is an ovcccding 
plaiaant Island, abounding in all manner 
of fruits, such os Pino-anplos .... Albo- 
eatOB, Poars, Mammoa.’*— Capf. SJiarpe, in 
Lampiert iv. 


1686.— “Tlio Avogato Poar-treo is as big 
ns most PooT'troos . , . and tho Fruit as 
hig as n largo Lomon. • . . Tlic Subatauco 
in tho insido is g^con, or a Uttio yollowish, 
and soft as Buttor. . • iJowyner, i. 203. 

1730.— “Avogato, /iaaiR. . , . This fruit 
itaolf lins no tasto, but whon mist with 
sugar and lomon juico gives a wholcsomo 
ana tasty flavour.”— ifcid/crV Lexicon, s,v. 

1761.— 

“ And thou mven avocato, charm of pcuso, 

Thy riimn'a marrow Hborally l>ostows*t.” 

Orainger, Bk. I. 

1850.— “Tlio avocado, with its Brob- 
dignng poor, as hirgo ns a purser's lantern.” 
—Tom Vringlc, cd. 1863, 40. 

[1861.— “There Is n ^voU•k^own West 
Indian fruit which wo call an avocado or 
alligator pear."— Ty/or, Antdime, 227,] 

1870. — “Tlio aguacate or Alligator 
pear,"— oSjuicr, Ilondurtis, 142. 

1873. — “Tluis tho fruit of tho Pers^t 
gratissivM was called AhucatV thu 
ancient Mozicans ; tho Bixaniards comiplcd 
it to avocado, and our sailors still further tii 
'Alligator poarB,*”— Bert’s 107. 

fAIiLYGOLB, ALIGHOL, ALLY- 
GOOL. ALLBEGOLE, H.-P. 
^aligol^ from Uill ‘lofty, excellent,’ Skt. 

? ofa, a troop ; a nondescript word used 
or “irregular foot in the Marat ha 
service, mtliout discipline or regular 
arms. According to Pome they an* po 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking Ah, tlio soii-iii-law of 
Mohammed, being chiefly Moham- 
medans.”— ( IPtlson,) 

1705. — “ITioNc/ihs (Kujoob) arc match- 
lockmen, and according to thoir dilTorcnt 
ca<«ts nro called Allegoles or Rolitllas ; they 
nro indiflfcrontly foriticd of high -cant IlinduO'^ 
and )i[us<tclmniis, arnicil with tho country' 
Bandook (faundook), to which tho irigcnuity 
of Bo Boigno liad added a Bij’ouot,” — 
ir. JL Tone, A LciUr on (he Marathi People, 
p. .60. 

1801.— “Alleegolo, A hort of cho^ou light 
infantrj* of tho ifohill.a Pataris: sotnotimes 
the term amicars to ho applied to tniops 
Kupj^sed to w used gonorally for dcsiiorato 
Boryicc.”— i'Viwcr, MlUiary Menmts of 
SkinnrTf ii. 71 note, 75, 76. 

1817.— “Tlio Allygoolfi answer nearly' 
tho wiino doscripUon. — Mejn, of 
OpcnutioM in Lidta, p. 22.] 

ALMADIA, «, Tliis is a word 
introduced in to Port iigiicsc f rom 
Moorish Ar. al-viahlJya. Propcrl.v it 
I means ‘a raft’ (see IJozy, s.v,). But it. 

I is jjcncrally used by tlio writers on 
j India for a .canoe, or the like small 
I native boat 
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visto cho non VGniva ncssnoo 
niabas^ta, eolo yenia molto abadle, ciob 
Iiarcho, o. Tondorci gallino. . . G^iVw. da 
kmpoU^ in Arehiv. Stor. ItaLt p. 59. 

ri539.>-'Sco qnotation from Pinto under 
ALLIGATOR. 

c. 1610. — “light vessels which they call 
ntwadift.. * ~ Pyrard ddbt VaUCf Hnk. Soo. 
i. 122 ; and also see under DONEY.] 

1644. — “ Huma Almadia pora aorvi^o do 
dito j^Ioartc, com aois marinhoiros quo 
cada hum von-so hum s(ora6)*^ por nics 
.... X* 72.”— AienCTWCJ q/ />t«, in Docarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

ALMANACK, s. On this difticult 
word see Dozy’s Oosterlingcn and 
N.KD. In a passage quoted by 
Eusebius from Porphyry {Praej^. 
Evangel, t. iii. ed. Gaisfoid) there is 
mention of Egyptian calendars called 
dX/tenxmrd. Also in the Vocahular 
Arautgo of Pedro dc Alcala (1605) the | 
Ar. Afaud^* is given as the equivalent of 
the Span, almanaqne, which seems to ' 
^ow that the Sp. Arabs did use i 
nandidi in the sense required, probably 
having adopted it from tlm Egyptian, 
and having assumed the initial afto be 
their own aiticle. 

AIjMYRA, s. H. alintfpf. A n-ard- . 
robe, chest of drawers, or hke niece of | 
(closed) furniture. The wora is in 
general use, by masters and servants i 
in Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N. ana S, India. It has come to us 
from the Port, almario, but it is the 
same word as Fr. armoire, Old E. 
amhry [for which see N.EJ).] &c., and 
Sc. avmry, orginating in the Lat. 
amftriitfft, or -no, vdiich occurs also 
in L* Gr* as dpftapiijf &p/idptoy. 

c. B.O, 200. — “ Hoc cst quod olim clan- 
culum ox aimario to surripuisso aiobas 
uxori tune . . . Ptoidw, Men. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450.— “Item, I will my ehambro 
pToatea bauo .... the thono of fhaiue 
the to aimer, & the tothir of yame tho 
tether almar whilk I ordnyd for kepyug of 
vestmont 0 s.’*~-irrf? of Sir T. Ou7nberlcge, in 
Academy, Sopt. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1589. — “■ itemanolaugsettle, item ano 

almaxie, ano Kist, ano sait burdo , . . 

AW. Records Rtirgh of Qlasgoio, 1876, 130, 

1878.— “Sahib, have you looked in Mp 
Morrisotfs almirah?"— Lt/c in M^ussiL 
i, 34. 

ALOES, s. The name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different sub- 
stances : a. the drug prepared from the 
inqnssated bitter juice of the AloS 


Socolrina, Lam. In this meaning (a) 
the name is considered (^Hanburg and 
Flikhiger^ Pharmacographta, 616) to be 
derived from the Syriac 'elioai (in P. 
atvKt). b. Aloes-wood, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is perhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through tiie 
Hebrevr (nl. forms) ahdlivif (malim 
and ahaldtht aJdidlotk Neither Hinpo- 
ciatcs nor Theophrastus mentions aloes, 
but Dioscoridcs describes two kind.s of 
it {Mat. Med. iii. 3). “ It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with which the 
ancients were most familiar. Eustathius 
says the aloe was colled tepi, from its 
excellence in preserving life (ad. R 
630). This accounts for the powder of 
aloes being called Siera picra in the 
older writers on Pliarmacy .” — (Francu 
Adams, Names of all Minerals, Plants, 
and Animals desc. h\j the Creels authors, 
etc.) 

(a)c. A.D. 70. — “Tho best Aloe (Latin 
tho Kamo) is brought out of India. . . . 
Xluch use thoro is of it in many cases, but 
principally to looson tho bcllio; being tho 
only purgative xnedicino that is comfortable 
to tho stomach. . , f—PHny, Bk. xxrii (PA. 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(h) “■'HXde W /cal Htx45i;/iof • • • . e^ipav 
filyfjia (TtiApprit koI dXSyjs c^a'd \trpat 
CKardr.** — John xix. 39 . 

c, A.n. 515.-^“ From tho pomotcr regions, 
I speak of Trinzstn nud other places, the 
imports to Taprobano aro silk Aloes-wood 
(dX6iy), cloves, sandal-wood, and so forth.' — 
Cos7nas, in Cathay, p. clxxvii. 

[c. 1605.—* * In wch Hand of Allasakatiina. 
aro good harbors fairo depth and good 
Anchor ground,” — Pisaiplton in JUrd- 
icood, First Letter Booh, 82. (Hero there is 
I a confusion of the namo of the island 
Socotra with that of its best'known product 
! —Aloes Socoirino).] 

1617. — ... a kind of lignum Alio* 

I waies .” — Cockds JOiary, i. [and seo 


ALOO, s. Skt. — H. elite. This word 
is now used in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the ‘potato.’ The original 
Skt. is said to mean the esculent root 
Artm campanulaium. 

ALOO BOKHARA, s. P. did- 
hohhdra, ‘Bokh. plum’; a kind of 
prune commonly brought to India by 
tile Afghan traaers. 

[c. 1666. — “ llBbec being tho country which 
principally supplies Delhi with .... many 
loads of dry as Bokaxa prunes. • • 

— Berafer, cd. Constablo, 118.] 
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1817.— 

“ PJantftjns, tlio {rolden ond tho green* 
Halnyn’s necUr’d njangosteen ; 

Prunes of Bokhara* and sweet nuts 
Prom the for groves of ■Samarkand.** 

3/odrtf, Ijalla Hookh. 

ALFEEN, 8. H. alpiny used in 
Bombay. A common pm, from Port. 
alfinete {Panidb N. d? Q., ii. 117). 

AMAJI j s. A vret nurse ; used in 
^Madras, Bombay, China and Japan. 
It is Port, ama (comp. German and 
Swedish amme), 

1889. — ** .... A sort of good-natured 
housckceper-like bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amabB, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the advantages of Hodgson’s 
ale while they are nursing : seeming in short 
devoted to * suckling fools and chronicling 
small beer/ "—Xetfers from Madras, 291. 
See also p. 106. 

AMBABEE, b. This is a P. word 
{*amiirt) for a Howdah, and the word 
occurs in Oolebrooke’s letters, but is 
quite unusual now. Gladwn defines | 
Amarce as “an umbrella over the, 
Howdeli” (Index to Ayeen^ i.). The 
proper application is to a canopied 
howdah, such as is still used by native 
princes. 

[c. IGOl.*— *' Aurong 7 .ebo felt that he might 
venture to shut his brother up in a covered 
embaiy, a kind of closed litter in which 
women are carried on elephants.” — JJeraier 
(ed. CanstahU), 69.] 

0 . 1666.—“ On the day that the King 
wont up the j^fountain of Pire-ponfale . . , 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sat the Women in Mikaembers 
and EmharyB . . . Xemfer, B.T. 130 
[od. Constabtc, iOTJ. 

1798. — “The Bajah’s Smearree was vorj* 
grand and suporb. He had twenty ele- 
phants, with richly embroidered amborrehs, 
tho whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
— ^ho himself riding upon tho lorgeat, put in 
the centro.'—iSiWnner, Jlfcjn. i. 157. 

1799. — “Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Peccany Elephants bore ambdris 
on which all tho cmefs and nobles rode, 
dressed with magnificence, and adorned 
wth tho richest jewels.*’— -Zi/c of Calebrooke, 
p. 164, 

1805.— “Amauxy, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Souza or 
JToicda.”— Dirt, of Words used in JB. Indies, 
2nd cd. 21. 

1807. — “A roynl tiger which was started 
in heating a laigo cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umbarry or state howdah, 
in which Sujah Bowlnh was seated, as to 
laavo little doubt of a fatal issue.”— 
\YiUiams(m, Orient. Field Sports, 16. 

B 


AMBABBEH, 8. Bekli. Hind, and 
Mabr. amMrdy ambdrl [Skt. amlorvdt- 
ika], the plant Hibiscus canJiahinns, 
affording a useful fibiu. 

AMBOTHA, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, beloiimng to the 
Buteli. The native form of the name 
is Ambim [which according to Marsdeu 
means ‘dew^. 

[1605.— “He hath sent hither his forces 
which hath expoBed all tho Portingalls out 
of tho fiorts they here hould att Ambweno 
and Tydore.”— i?iVc?iao(xf, First letter Sook, 
68 .] 

AMEEN, 8. The word is Ar. aw?u, 
meaning *a trustwortliy person,* and 
then an inspector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reducible 
to the definition of ftae-commissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed b}’- 
a Court to investigate accounts con- 
nected with n suit^ to prosewte local 
enquiries of any kind bearing on a 
suit, to sell or to deliver over posses- 
sion of immovable property, to cany 
out local process as a bailiff, &o. The 
name is also applied to native assis- 
tants in the diities of land-surTCy, 
But see Sudder Ameen (SUDBEB). 

[1616. — “He declared his office of Amin 
required him to hear and determine differ- 
ences.”— loafer, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817.— “Native officers called aumeonB 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in tho districts. Tho first 
incidents that occurred were complaints 
against these aumeens for injurious treat- 
ment of tho inhabitants. . . .” — Mill. Mist,, 
cd. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861. — “Bengallee downns, once pure, 
arc converted into demons ; AmeenB, once 
harmless, become tigers j magistrates, sup- 
posed to bo just, are converted into op- 
pressors.” — Peterson, Sp&id^for ProsecMlion 
m Mil Durpan case. 

1878.— “Tho Ameen employed in making 
tho partition of an estate,* in the 
Mofussil, i. 

1882. — “ A missionary .... might, on tho 
other hand, ho brought to a stendsUIl when 
asked to explain all tho terms used by an 
n-Tnin or valuator who had been sent to fix 
tho judicial rents.” — Saty, Rev,, Dec. 30, 

p. 866. 

AhTBEH , s. Aj. Amir (root amr, 
‘commanding,* and so) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord,* and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Amind ^ 
miJminJn, ‘the Amir of tlio Faithful 
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to cTrtniii lliiidius whom ho !>\vc in 
S. Malabar near Qiiilon, who^o rlnty 
it was to dufmui the Syrian Christiana 
with their livea, Tliere are rva'^aiw 
for tUiukiug that the worthy vnc>t 
gill hold of the story of n cork and 
a Inill ; hut in any raM» the Hindus 
lefcrrcd to were really Jnngiidas/*] 
(See JANCADA). 

I)e Huluniiatis lias indeed sit^'ested 
that (he word amoacAi ^^as uenvrfl 
from the Ski. (tniob/iya, Hhai eanuul 
be loosed^; and lliis would he v<*ry 
conainent with several of the ^KK<lg»^ 
which we shall uuote, in which ihr 
idea of heiiig ‘hound hy a vow* 
underlies the conduit of tlie j>er*uii'? 
to ^vhoiii the term was ajijditMide IkiIIi 
in MalaUir and in the ArchiiMdago. 
But (tmohshfii IS a uonl unknown to 
3rnl.y:ilam/in such a mmim* at lea*^!. 

AVe haw tern a-mwc/; derl>cd from 
tfie Ar. ‘fatuous* [(c.i;, 

Jiingk Lifi\ But this is I'ty- 

luologA’ of the Kind ^ihich seoriis 
history. 

Tlie iilirwfi has heeii thoroughly 
natumlised in England aince the daya 
of Diydoii and Pope. [The earliest 
ipiohition for‘‘niniungom»/r/:" fa the 
X.E.D. is from Marvell (1C72).] 

c. 14t}0.^Xicnlo Conti, s|>cnkmg of ilio 
greater Islnnd<i of the Arc)m>cbgo under tlio 
name of the Two fTa\n% (itk.H not Use Iho 
word, but dcscnliei n form of the pmctico ; - - 

** Uotnicido H licru n jest, and goes with, 
out imiiisliincnt. Debtors aw made over to 
tJicir croditora os hImch ; and wme of tijcc, 
preferring death to ulaior), will with drawn 
swordi radi on, Ptobbing nil whom the\ full 
m with of strength tliati thctnieWes 
until they meet death at the Inndi of Minio 
one more than n mnloh for Ibinn. 'Hdi 
man, tlw creditors then sue in Court for the 
dead man's debt.”— In /ncfi<i t» thf ATfA 
C. 45. 

IfdC.— “There are some of them (Jn- 
vnnese) who if tlioy fall ill of any severe 
illnow vow to God that if they remain in 
heal^ they will of their own aceonl ^cei: 
another more honourable dcntli for hU ser- 
vice, and M soon tw they get well they take 
a dn^cr in their hands, and go out into 
tue fltreota and kill os many pei^on^ as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs. kill, 
mg until they are kiffed. These are railed 
they fioo them 
begin this work, they crj' out, saying Amuco. 
.touco, in order that i>copIo may take raro 
of tlicmselves and they kill thorn with 
dagger and apoar thrusts.*’— UarJew, Hak. 

194. This passage eooms to show that 
tno word ftmtth mast have been commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arrival 
of tho Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


I IfiUD.— “ . , . *nio Tyrant (o /fry Aehr) 
I Killittd forth in |Kfr*on, necninjianied with 
I IjOOO re-»f»lut«» men {emeu vttl Ainotteofl) ami 
charged iho Jhtaes very fnrirtudy."— /V«/o 
(orig. cip. x\ii«) in j». 20. 

1 552.-1)0 11 imis, >»i>e.sV,ing of tho capturu 
of the Idand nf Hcth (/^yf, off the X.W. 
iMiiiil of K.'ithu'vw.lr) by Xuno da Ctinha in 
jWl, *ays; “Ihit tho natives of Gnranit 
I sto»iil ill xiicli fear of S^iilbm Hulnr tli.it they 
t tumid not con«e!it to the tertn^. And 
' like |»co|ilo detcrmlne<l on death, all that 
^ nipht they ahaveil their beads (t)ds vs a 
, siijH'ritilvms nraclire of Ihwc who di^npi^ 
J life, |»e'i]de they call in India Axnau- 
COS) and Ixdook thoniodics to their rno^^ue, 
and there devoted their t>iT«nu to dcilh 
.... and as on cim«'st of this tow, and 
an 0 Tamt>ltf of this rc<«i!ut{nn. the Captiin 
onlereil a greit lire ti» I'O ro.ide, and ra*t 
into It his wjfo, and a little »on tint he Iml, 
and all his hnu«fUold and hl« gmuls, in fcir 
lest anything of his ithonld fall into our 
pf^He-i.ton.** Olluri did the like, and then 
the^’^fell up»m tho Portuguvse.— Dee. IV, 

c, irXil.— In war iKlween tho Kings of 
Calicut and CWliiii (IfAl) two pntices of 
Cocliiti were killed. A immln’r of the'»o 
dovj>oradiK‘S who Ilivc liccu ^fKiken of in 
the ipiotat {tills uero killrxl. , , . “Ihitwinie 
remuticii who were n>»t killed, and thc»e 
went in rbinw, not to hue died avenging 
their lonls , . , , thee uero more thin 
200, who all, atxvinling in their custom, 
shaved ott all Ihcir h.dr, urea to ttie ejv 
brans, niifl ernhrared cadi other and their 
fnends and rehlions, as men aliout to 
suffer dcatli. In this c.\sc they ara as 
nndmen— known as iixnoucos— and count 
thomsolvcs as alreadv among the drad. 
Tlieso men dispersed, /eekiag wlieruver they 
might liiid men of C^ihcut, and among these 
they Tusht'd fearlets, killing and slajinj* till 
they noro riain.^ And jkihio of (hem, alx>ut 
twenty, reckoning more highly’ of their 
honour, de*«irrd to turn their death tolicttcr 
a^mnt; and thc«o Fetinratcd, and found 
Ihoir way secretly to Calicut, determined to 
my tho long. But as it Iwcnmo known 
that they were amoncos, tho city gave the 
alann, and tho King rent Ids iierrnnts to 
my them as they »lew others. But they 
like desiKJrate men played tho devil f/asfdo 
(fiabriiitml Insfore the> were iihin, nnd killdl 
women and children. 
And five of them got together to a wixxl 
neat the city, which tlioy hnnnted for a 
goixl uhilo after, making robtiories and 
doing much mischief, until tho wimlo of 
them uoreklllcd."-Ci»iTiM, i. 3G|.r». 

156C,— “TIjo King of Cix*Jlm • • . , . 
jmth a great number of gonllcincn which 
bo calleth Anoccbl, and fomo are called 
Aoen .* thc.so two frorta of men esteem not 
their lives nnytliing, so that it may bo for 
Bio honour of their JCing.**— y/. Ctcrari'rc- 
dtnle in jyrehas, ii. 1708. (See loffan, 
Math MalahaPf i. ISS.] 

^ 1531.— “Their forces (in Cochin) consist 
»n a Kind of soldiers whom they call 
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1712,— “Amonco (Term© dn India) ^iil o 
mosmo quo homom aotorminado o npoatado 
quo dosprcza a vida o nuo temo a morte.” 

—Bluteatif 8.T. 

1727.—** I ftiBwored him that I could no 
longer bear tiioir XnsultSi and, if I bad not 
Permission in three Bays, I v^o^Ud nilL a 
Muok (wbiah is a xnnd Custom among tho 
Mallaya% when they hecomo desporato),”— 
A, Sainiliont it. 231. 

1737.- 

“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run. a muck, and tilt at all I meet.*' 
Pope, Im. of Horace, B. li. Snt. i. 69. 
1768-71.— ‘* These acts of indiscriminate 
mvidor are called bj* us mucks, boenuso 
the perpetrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually cry out amok, amok, 
which sigm6es hilL kill, . /Sitetoriniw, 
i. 291. 

1783. — At Bencoolen in this year (1780) — 
(‘the Count (d'Estaing) afraid of an in- 
surrection among tho Buggcsscs .... 
innted several to the Fort, and when 
thoso had onterod the Wicket was shut 
upon them ; in attempting to disarm them, 
they mangamoed, that is ran a muck ; they 
drew their cresse^ kiUed one or two Fmncb- 
men, grounded others, and at Inst suffered 
themselves, for Bupmrting this point of i 
honour." — ForresVs voyage to Mergiii, 77. 

1784. — “It is not to be controverted that 
these desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, cnHcd by us mucks, and by tho 
natives wioM^affio, do actually tako place, 
and freimontly too, m some parts of the ] 
east (in Java m particular),"— 11, 
of Sumaira, 239. 

1788.— *‘ Wo are determined to r un a 
muck mther than suffer ourselves to bo 
forced away by these Hollanders.” — Mem, of 
a Malayan, Family, G6. 

1798.— “At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been ©.oiled by an easy corruption., hia 
reword la very considerable J but if ho kill 
them, nothing is added to bis usual pay, • 
•^Translator of ^avorimis, i. 294. 

1803. — “Wo cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than usual, they (tho Malays) 
ivill run a muck from Caiio Comorin to tho 
Caspian."— iSydiify Smith, Works, 3rd ed., 
111 . 6 . 


1846.— ** On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay house-builder in Penang, 
Tan ^ok .... killed an old Hindu woman, 
.a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling ^rl 
about three ycais old .... and wounded two 
Hindus, three Klings, and two Chinese, of 
whom only two aurviTed. ... On the trial 
Sunan declared ho did not know what ho w ns 
about, and persisted in this at tho place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on tho 
8tb, tho trial on the 13tli, and tho execution 
on the 16th July,— all within 8 days."—/. 
hid. Ardu, vol. hi. 460-61. 


1849. — ‘*A man sitting quietly among his 
frionds and 'relatives, wSl without provoca- 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 


slay all within his reach. . • . Hext day 
when intorrognted .... tlio answer has 
invariably been, “Tho Devil entered into 
mo, my eyes wore darkened, I did not know 
what I waa about." I havo received the 
same ro^ly on at least 20 difforent occasions ; 
on examination of those monomaniacs, I havo 
gonemlly^foiind them labouring under somo 
nitric disenso, or troubicaomo ulcer. . • * 
The Btigiv, whether from rorengo or disease, 
are by far tho most addicted to run amok. 
1 should think three-fourths of all tho c.tscs 
I have Boen have been by persona of this 
nation."— Z>r T, Oxley, in J, Ind. Archip., 
iii. 632. 


[1869.— ** Macassar is tho most colobratcd 
pl^o in tho East for ‘running a mu<ik.'" 
-pWnllace, Malay Ar^iip, (cd. 1890), 
p. 134.] 

p870.— For a full account of many cases 
in India, see Chturf, Mtd. /arimvdflKf, 
p. 781 seqq.] • 

1873. — “They (tho English) .... crave 

g overnors who, not having bound themselves 
cforchand to 'run amudr,* xnnv give tho 
land somo chance of repose." — Machcood* 
Magazine, Juno, p, 769. 

1875.— “On being struck, tho Malay at 
onco stabbed Arsbad with a Irtss; the blood 
of tho people who had vdtnesaod tho deed 
was aroused, they ran amok, attacked Mr 
I Birch, who was mthing in a hoating bath 
close to tho shore, stabbed and killed him." 

I —/Sir ir. J). Jerroh to tho E. of CJamarron, 
Nov. 16, 187.'i. 

1876. — “TSrico over, while we aero wend- 
ing our way up tho stc^ hill in Galata, it 
uus our luck to see a Turk 'mn a mudk* 
.... nine times out of ton this froiuy is 
feigned, but not always, os for instance in 
tho case where a priest took to running a- 
mvcl on an Austnan Llc^d’s boat on tho 
Black Sea, and after killing one or two 
pa‘<«iengcra, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by rcncated shots from tiio Captoin s 
pistol."— /lari/ey, Five Fears in JJutgaria, 


1877.— Tho Times of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal mude run by n %ianish sailor, 
Mamiol Alves, at tho Sailors' Homo, liver- 
pool 5 and tho Overland Time* of India (31sfe 
August) another run by a sepoy at Meerut. 

1879. — “Running a-muck does not seem 
to be confined to tho Malays. At Envonna, 
on Monday, when tho streets wore full of 
people celebrating tho festa of St John tho 
Ba]^ist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up a 
knife from a butcher's stall and fell upon 

oveiyono ho came across before ho 

was cimtured ho w'oundcd more or less 
eerioualy 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child."-Pfl« Mall Oazette, July 1. 

j, ** Captain Sbaw montioned • . • 
that Jlio hud known ns many as 40 people 
being injured by a single ‘amok’ runner. 
When the cry 'amok I amok I* is raised, 
people fly to wo right and left for shelter, 
for after tho blinded madman's hris has onco 
‘drunk blood,' his fniy becomes ungovern- 
able, his sole desire m to kill; ho strikes 
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nud anotUer which conlnined a wild 
goat wth great liorn?, likewK’e quite 
entire ; and a Ihirtl which had 
sn’nllowed a porcupine arniod with 
all his ‘‘Eagitiifcns neulcis/’ In 
Amhovna a woman great with child 
had been swnllowea by such a 
pcqient. . . . 

“Quod si nnimnl qnoddam rolnwlius roiii- 
tatup, lit spins ftnj^uiaiH enocan non po«iit, 
soqxms crobiis ciim nntmali convolutionibiis 
enudft suit ppoximain nrborum in mwilmni ct 
robur coqwris arripit camquo circnindal, 
quo CO fortius ct valontius pjn** snis animal 
coTnprimcrc, suffocaro, ct demum oiiccarc 
|>o««it , . , 

“Kactum cst hoc inodo, ut (quotl ox fido 
dignisdmiH hnbco) in Jtcprno Amc.in .... 
talis vasti corporis nn^uis proiMs niimcn 
(luoddam, cum Uni-bul)alo, sire sjdvcstri 
imlnlo mit iiro .... immatii spcctnculo 
conprredi vi«iw fuurit, cnmquo dicto iiuhIo 
occidorit ; <juo canflictu ct plu^pmin ho'.lili 
nniplexu fmeor ossiiim in bidttio comminu- 
torum nd distnntwm tormunti hcllici mnjoris 
. . . . n spcctiitoribus Kat ctninus Ftnutibus 
uxaudtri potuit. . > . 

The natives KiUl tlia«e great snakes 
had poisonous fangs. Tlic«e Clever 
could not find, but he helievcs the 
teeth to be in some degree venomous 
for o servant of his scnitched his linncl 
on one of them It swelled, greatly 
inflamed, and ])roduced fever and 
delirium ; 

“ Ncc prills cc99aUint annntoniatA, qimm 
Serpontinus lapis ^itco SNAKE - STONB) 
qnnm Patres Jesuitic hiccom{)ontint rulucri 
adaptatus omno vononum oxiraherot, ct 
iibiquc symptomata convcnientibus nntidotis 
cssont profligati.” 

Again, in 1768, we find in the Scots 
Magazine^ App. p. 673, but imoicd 
from “London pap. Aug. 1768,” and 
signed by R. Damn, a professed evo- 
intness, a storj' with the following 
beading: “Description of the Ana* 
conda, a monstrous species of serpent. 
Ill a letter from an English gentleman, 
mam* years resident in tlic Island 

of Ceylon in the East Indies 

The Ceylonese seem to know tlie 
creature well ; tliey call it Anacond^ 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.” He describes its 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” Tlic serpent darts on the 
“tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
uitli a bit^, then partially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree .... 
“winding b& body round both tlie 
tyger and the tree vsitb all bis inolencc, 
till the ribs and other bones began 


to give way .... each giWng a loud 
cnick when it burst .... tlie jxKir 
croalure all this (iiiic wis 1iring,and 
at every loud crarii of its Iwiies gave 
a lioiil,*^ not loud, yet ]nteaus enough 
to nierce the eruefest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags nl^*av its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
n, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, hut is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on the description by 
“D. Cleyerus,” wliich is tjuoted by 
Ray. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
Fu fact, “R. Edwin” has develoiied 
the Romance of the Anneonda intt 
of the description of D. Cleycni«, 
exactly aa “Mynlicer Eot^di” some 
ye;ira * lati»r developed the Romance 
of the UpXM out ot the older 5 torks 
of the ]ioi«on tree of Maenssar. Indeed, 
when we find “Dr Andrew Clcyer" 
inenUoned among the I'arly relator.' 
of tlu“!e latter Morii***, thc’swspicion 
hecoiiie.s .*?trong that both romnnci's 
had the wme author, and that “R. 
Edwin” was abo tlie I me author of 
the wonderful ^lo^y told under the 
name of hVi^cli. (See further under 
tIFAS.) 

! In Percivarii Ceylon n8031 we read: 

! “ Before I arrived in the bland I Imd 
heard iiiatiy ttories of a inotLelrou^ 
snake, so v.ust m sire as to devour 
tigers and bulfaloc.s, and so daring ns 
even to attack the elephant” (p. 303). 
Abo, in Pridham's . Ceyhn nnd its 
De}Kndtnc\es (1849, ii. 750-51); 
“Pimbora or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
ni Engli«>h as the rook-snake” 
Emerson Teiineub (Ceylon^ 4th ed., 
18G0, i. 10G)s:iys: “The great python 
(the *hoa* ns* it is commonly dcsig- 
imt^i hy Etmipcans the * anaconda' 
of Ea'stcrn stoiy) which is supposed to 
crush the liones of an elephant, and to 
swallow a tiger” . , . . It may be su*!- 
pected that tlic letter of “Ih Eduiii” 
wiw the foundation of nil or most of 
the stories alluded to in these pas- 
sages. Still we have the nutliority 
of Ray’s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacondnia, was at Leyden 
applied as a Ceylonese name to a 
^ocimen of this *j»vthon. The only 
interpretation of this that we can 
offer is Tamil unai-kondra UTmik* 
kdndal “which killed an clepnnht” ; 
an appellative, hut not a name. Wo 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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text for the immo, oppeciully w? niiotlicr 
American fruit, the Gun\a, U Fonie- 
tiiiics knoA^m in Bengal ns the 

or *trft\vl mango.* It has heon 
suggested hy one of the ])ru.«!ciit writers 
that these eases may present an nn- 
cointnon use of the word safari in 
the sense of ‘foreign* or * outhinclWh/ 
just as ClusiuH says of the ]iino-applo 
in India, “wr<y/ri««s o^t hie fnictus” 
and as we Wgm this article hy fipeak- 
ing of the ajianas as liaviiig ‘travelled * 
from its home in S. Anierira, In the 
Tfsoro of Cohamivins (ICU) we find 
“^a/an, cosa do Africa o Argel, coino 
grenada” (‘a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such a jwmegranatc * ). And 
on turning to Jhaij and JCvfj, wo find 
that in Saracenic Sjmin a renowned 
kind of pomegranate Wiis called rom«u/« 
«i/rtr7.* thmigh this wis said to have 
its name fnnn a cerUin Safar tin* 
Ohaid al KildU who grew it first. 
One donhts here, and sus^iccts some 
connection with the Indian terms, 
though the link is oKscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blocluimnn^ however, 
in a note on this Buggcstion, would 
not admit the possihilitv of the use 
of safari for ‘foreign.* lie called at- 
tention to the pobsiide niialogv of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘quince.* [Another 
suggestion may he Imrarded. There 
i.s an Ar. word, iMpntj, nhich the 
diets, define as *n kind of olive/ 
Burton (Ar. iVigiifs, iii. 79) tinnslatcs 
this as ‘flparrow-olive.V and siys that 
they are so called lwcau«c thcv'nttmct 
sparrows {ds*lfir). It is perlmps pos- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may have been tmnsfcrrell 
to the pine-apple, and on reaching 
India, linve been connected hy a folk 
etymology with safari applied to a 
* travelled * fniit.l In hlaeassnr, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandangy from its strong external 
Tcscmhmnce, ns regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandafws, Conversely 
we have called the latter j»crcir-pf«f, 
from its i*csemhlnncc to the ananas, 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
original oivner of the name. Acosta 
•nmin (1578) describes the Pandamis 
oaoraftWTna as the ‘wild ananasj and 
in Malayrdani the pine-apple is called 
,by a name meaning ‘ pandamis-jack- 
fniit/ 

The term ananas has been Atahired, 
among the Indian plmmiacists at least, 


as Vrin-im-nrfu ‘the eye of man*; in 
Burmese n/r«-na-^r, and in Singhalese 
and Tamil as anndn (sec ilfood^rn 
Shmff), 

IVe shonlrl recall attention to the 
fact that pinc-n]»plc was good Knglidi 
long hefoi*e the discover)' of Aitieric.a, 
its jiroper meaning Ixdiiff what we 
have now hccii driven (for the avoiding 
of confuf'ion) to call a janc-conr, Tlih 
is the only meaning of the term 
‘pinc.apple^ in MinOiei/s Guide info 
Tcugitet (2nd ed. 1027). And the 
rtn/moF got this imnm from its stton^ 
resemblance to a pine-cone. Tins is 
mo^-t .striking as regards the laige 
cones of the Blone-Pine of S. Burojn^. 
In the following three first quotations 
‘pine-apple* is used in the old Feii**e : 

IWW.— “To nit twch as dio tho people 
crcctcth n diappcll, and to ench of tlirni a 
inlbr nml polo made of Pine^j^ple for a 
pcrj>ctuA]I monurnent/*— of ,fn/viN, 
in jIaU, ii. fifil. 

„ “llio greater part of the ntwd- 
rangle ret with Mingo troe«, as Oke^, (Ties- 
nuts Oypre'»‘-c\ I*iue-apidf\ Cc<lAr«.*'— 
Jirports vfChimu tr. by A. iri7/«, in Hall, 

11. to. 

1^77.—“ In ilic'ie id.auclcs they fpiintl no 
trees knowen vnto them, but Pint-appU 
trees- niid Dito trees, nnd tlio'to of niaruey* 
lows lictgbl, and cxccC(l)*ng luml*'."— ‘/V/fr 
iVorfyr, in Iklcn'a Jl, of TVni/nyfc, fob 11. 

Oviedo, in ILaf thr (lVr.stem)/mfi>^ 
fills 2} folio pngc.s uith an enthusiastic 
description of the jnnr^aiylf as first 
found in Hispaniola, and of the reason 
why it got this name (jriua in Sinnish, 
ptV;nrt in namusio*a Italian, from wliich 
Me quote). ettmet a few frag- 
ments. 

lMr».^“l’hcro nro in this iIatkI of Spa- 
gniiolo certain thistles, each of which Iwnn 
a Pigna, nnd this is one of the mast Ixiaiiti- 
fill fmitA that I have sacn, ... U has nil 
tho-o qualities in cernbinAtion. sir. i>e.auty 
of nsjwct, fragrance of colour, nnd exquhito 
flATOur. The CliristianB gave it tho name it 
l«ars {Pigna) because It K in a manner, 
like that. But tho ptne-appfejt of tUo Indies 
of which wo are fqioaking nro much more 
beautiful than the ^iV 7 iic [i.f. pino*cancs] of 
Kun>i>o, nnd have nothing of that hardness 
which is pccn in thoeo of C.'ialiloy which aro 
in fact nothing but wood/* Ac . — Pamushy 
iii. f. 135 r. 

1561.— “Thoir pines bo of the bigneitsof 
two ^ fists, tho outside whereof is of tho 
making of n pine-appte [i.c. pino-cono], but 
it is Aofto liko tho nnde of n cucomber, nnd 
tho insido catoth liko an apple, but it is 
more delicious than iftiy sweet apple 
mignrod.* — John IlatclinSy in italL 
iii. C02. 
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1575 .— “AnpH la plua jiart ties Sattungcs 
i**on nourr] 59 ont vno oonno x^artio do rnnn^D, 
commo ntiaoi IH font crvno autre es])cco do 
fruit, nofnd Kona, qni esfc gros cotifio vno 
nioycnno citrouUIo, ct fast nutour commo 
vno pomnic do pin. . . .**—^ 1 , Coxtjw 

fltrtpfitc VntncfVcKtf liv. xxii, ff. 935 r,, 
936 (with a pretty good cut), 

1500 .— ”Tlic Hnes, or Pmo-ap]>lc«, aro of 
the sflTSO fiuihion nnd fonno ontwnrdly to 
thooo of Castillo, Imt within they wholly 
differ. • . Olio presented one of those lMne> 
apples to tho Kmperour Charles the fift, 
which must have cost much pnino and care 
to bring it fo farro, with tho plant from the 
Indies, yet would ho not trio tho taste,” — 
Jf», dtf E. T. of 1601 (Hah. See.}, 

236 - 7 . 


1595. — , . with diuon* sortes of excel- 
lent fniita nnd rootes, nnd pnreat almndnnco 
of Pitutf, tho princcs^o of fniila tliat grow 
vnder tho Snn.”— !?«/<»/», /)»«•. of Giitaun 
(Hak. Soc.), 78. 


c. 1610.— “ Ananats, et tiluMcum autres 
fniicis.” — P» de iMml, i. 2^6 [Ilak, Soc, i, 
:52S]. 

1C16. — ** Tlio anoaas or Pino, which 
Mcoms to tho taste to lio n pleasing com- 
|)onnd, made of Ftrawherrics, clarot-wlne, 
rose-water, and Ftigar, well tempered 
togelhor,”— TVrry, in Pitrcha*^ ii. 1469. 

1623,— “The ananas is esteemed, nnd 
with reason, for it is of excollont flavour, 
though very peculiar, and rather acid thnn 
olhomdfcc, hut having an indescribable dash 
of iuvcolna<-s that renders it agreeable. And 
ns even thc<o Ijooks (Chwu«, Ac.) don*t 
mention it, if 1 remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regard tho entire 
fnut oxtcrnallv, it looks just like oiio of our 
idnO'Concs svith just RUcli^Bcalc^, 

and of that very colour.”—/', delta Vallr^ ii. 
.^.32 [Hak. «oc.;k UW]. 


1631, — IJontius thus ss'rilcs of Iho fnut : — 
“ Qui Icgiiis Cynnms, nbtuo Tndiea dulcia 
fraga, 

Kq nttnis hacc comedns, fugito hinc, latob 
angnis in herW.” 

Lib. vi. caji, 50, p. 145. 


1661.— '*1 first MW iho famous Q\ff^n 
Pine brought from Barbados and jircscnlcd 
to his ^fajcstic ; but tho first tlint wero ever 
seen in England were thoso sent to Cromwell 
House fourc years since.” — A’rt/imV JJianu 
.luly 19. 

[c, 3605,— “Among other fruits, they pre- 
(•cr^’o Large citrons, such as wo lias'o in 
Europe, a certain delicate root alxmt tho 
length of sarsapariiln, that common fruit of 
iho Indies callcfl amho^ another cnllod 
ananas . • . /fewiiVr (cd, CnmtnWY 
438.3 


1607. — “lo peux h tr5!.s-jitsto titre nn- 
pollcr I'AnonaB lo Roy dos fruits, parccqii’U 
cst lo plus beau, ot lo moillour do tous coux 
ciui sont sur la torro. C'cst Kins douto ixiur 
coito raison lo Roy dcs Hoys liiy a mis uno 
couronno aur la teste, (un ast commo uno 
martiuo cssonticllo do sa iloynutc, puis nu'ii 
la cheuto du pero, il produit un ieunc Roy 


qui luy Ruccede on toutea bcs admirablc>« 
qualitcz,” — P, JJit TVrfre, Iltsi, Gfn* dex 
Aniithf JltibiUCf jnir its ii, 127. 

1668. — “Standing by hia Majesty at 
'dinner in tho Presence, there was of that 
laro fruit caird tho Khiff^wn^* grown in tho 
Barbadocs and tho ^Vcst indies, the first of 
thorn I have over sccno. His Majesty having 
cut it up waa pleas'd to giro mo a incco olf 
his owno jilnto to tasto of, but in my opinion 
it falls sliort of thoso ravishing s’nrieties of 
dcliclousness describ'd in Capt, Tiigon's 
history and others.”— /Jir/yw, July 10, 

3673. — “Tho fruit tho English call Pirte^ 
Ajijilt (tho Moors Antuuifl) because of Cio 
Kosemblanco.”— »>/cr, 382, 

1716. — “I had more ro-a^on to wonder 
that night at t)io King's table ” (at Hanover) 
“to ROC a present from a gontlcitian of this 
country . . , « what I thought, worth all tho 
rest, two ripo Ananaasoa, which to my taste 
arc a fruit t>erfoctly doliciouo. You Imow 
they are naturally the growth of tho Brazil, 
and { could not imagine hou they c.anio horo 
but by onchantmoiit.' — J/. II''. J/on- 

tarjv^ Letter XIX. 

3727.- 

“ Oft in humblo station dwells 

Unbonstfiil svorth, nliovo fastidious jxnnp ; 

Witnc’ss, thou best Anana, thou tho pride 

Of s'ogctnblo life, boyond wlmto'er 

Tho ikmU imaged in the golden ago." 

Thomforit Summer, 

Tlio poet hero gives tho word an unasuat 
form nnd neuent. 

c, 1730.— “Tliey (tho Portuguo«o) culti- 
vate tho skirts of tho hills, and grow tho 
best protiuclR, such ns hugar-enne, »**«€• 
(t indent and rice ." — KJtnfi Khiin. in Afiict, 
%ii. 315. 

A ciiriims qMO,*-tuin luia been mised 
regmding tbe uimnas^ snnilfir t<i that 
discus.-«erl inuler CHSTABB-APPLE, as 
in the exist eiL<'u of tlie piiie-njiiile to 
tho Old World, heforo the days of 
ColunilniF. 

In Prof. Ra\vliji.‘!on*« Aneiott 
(i. 578), it is stated in 
refcreiujc to ancient Assyria : “Fruil.s 
.... were highly ])n/ed ; amongst 
those of most repute were poiucOTmiaU?s, 
grajies, ci trims, and apiKirently pine- 
ap]»lcs” A foot-note adds; “The 
representation is so exact that I &hii 
hardly douht the pine-iipple heiiig 
intended. Mr Ltiynttl expre.sse.s him- 
self on this point with some licsitatioii 
(iVtam/* Babyicn^ p. 338).” Tlie 
cut given i.q something like the con- 
ventional figure of n pine-apple, 
though it seems to us hy no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in jfnefia in 
the IDth Oentnnji the traveller, speak- 
ing of n place called Pawewna (read 
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Pavconia apparently Pegu) is made to 
wiy ; tlicy have iine-applefy omiigos 
chestnuts^ melons, hut small and grecn^ 
white Kindnl-wood and camplior.** 

We cannot heliovc that in either 
place the object intended was the 
which has carried that 
American name with it round the 
world. ‘VVliatcvcr the Assyrian 
representation was intended for, 
Conti sccriis to have stated, in the 
words pinvit hah^nf (ns it runs in 
Poggio^s Latin) merely that they had 
pine*trees. We do not understand on 
what gixmnd the translator inlnKluced 
phu^applf^ If indeed any fruit was 
mcan^ it might have Inicu that of the 
scrow-pino, whieli though not eaten 
might perhaps have been seen in the 
bawirs of Po^i, ns it is used for wjino 
economical jnirjioses. But pin us does 
not mean a fruit at all. ‘Pine-eoiies* 
oven would haw been i?xprc‘S<ed hy 
mnfa% or the like. [A reference to MV 
Xi. W. King was thus answered : “The 
identity of the trce^Yiiil liie dato-paim 
is, I believe, acknowledged hy all 
naturalists who have studied the* trees 
on the Assyrian monuments, and the 
* cones* held by the winged iigurcs 
have obviously some connection with 
the trees. I think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Acaiimy^ June 8, 18fiG, 
p. 283) avho first idcntificrl the cere- 
mony with the fertilization of the 
nnlm, and there is much to he said for 
liis suggestion. The diUc-]ialm was of 
very great use to the Bshyluninns and 
Assj-nans, for it furnished them with 
food, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explnm tlic 
frequent rcjictition on the iLss>Tian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer- 
tilisation. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pinc-anplc was extensively grown 
in A^^ria." Also see il/oj^jcro. Dawn 
of Civ. 656 ; on the use of the pine- 

cone in Greece, JPVawr, Pahanias. iii 


ANCHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, ii.p. 
A small island off the W. cwist of 
India, a little S. of Carwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the early narratives. The 
name is interpreted hy Malayulim as 
a;7jw-difi«, ‘Five Island V and if this is 
correct Wongs to the whole group. 
This may, however, be only an en- 


deavour lo interpret an old name, 
which is jKirliaps tmcoablc in 
Erj^ot of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
©yamplo of tbe slovenliness of English 

rnfe.ssionnl inauonnking that Keith 

ohnston'tt TJoiwt Af/as man of India 
contaiiK no indication of tliis famous 
inland. [The Allan and 

Coii«5table*s Hand A tins al«o ignore it.] 
It 1ms, between land surveys and bi«i- 
charts, been omitted altogetrier by the 
compilers. But it is plain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; mid the way ^Ir 
Birch .sjKmks of it in his traiiMlntinn of 
Allmquerqiie as an “Indian .«eaj)orl, 
no longer marled on the maps,” is odd 
(ii. ICS). 

c, 1515.— Ibn IlAlnta gi^cs no name, Init 
Anjediva certainly the Inland of uhich be 
thii^ RIHjils: ** We left iK'hind w tho i«hnd 
(of Smdlhar or Go.a), pa^dnp c\<wo to it, 
nntl ca< anchor liv a Mnnll idnnd near tlw 
tnninland, vhero there wnn n temple, Kith 
n grovo and n rc*<orroir of water. When we 
Imd landed on thi« little inland we found 
there a Joyi Icmini: a!:nin«t tho w.iU of a 
itvcftfulTtu^or Uou'tcof utals,”— Wa /httuttt, 
iv. 63. 

Tlio like may bu said of tbe Jloifiro 
of V, da Gama’s voyage, wliicli likewi^’o 
give.s no naiut*. but describas in wonder- 
ful com'siHmaonce with Ibn Batuta ; 
as does Corre.a, even to tbe still 
there after 150 yeans ! 

14PS.— “So the Captain-Major ordertHl 
Kicolfl« Coello to go in an armed Wat, and 
ficc whoro the water wna ; and ho faund in 
the fame inland n huUding, a church of great 
Ashiar-work, winch had K'en destroyed hy 
tho Moor*, 01 the country ncojdo !«afd, only 
tho eh.apol had l>ecn covered with ntniw,nnd 
tlicy u*:cd lo male their prayer* to throe 
hinck fitoncs in the niid«t of tho Ixsiy of tlic 
chapel. .Moreover they found, jnat licpnd 
the church, n tanyne of wrought ndilnr, 
in whicli wo took as much water aa wo 
wanted ; and nt tho top of the whole i<tland 
stood a great faw/yirr of the depth of 4 
fathom**, and moreover we foiinn tn front 
of tho church n beach where wo careened 
tho phip."— Xtofriro, D5. 

1510.—“ I quitted this place, and went to 
another ld.and which is called Anzedivn. . . 
Tlicro U an excellent port Iwtwoon tho island 
and the m.ainland, and ven* good water is 
found in tho said ialaud.*” — larf/l^ao, 120, 

c, 1552.— “Dorn Francesco do Alracula 
arriving at tho Island of Aziritcdiva, the 
firat thing he did was to send Joao Homem 
>vilh letters to tho factors of Oannnor, 
Ckxdiin, and Coaliio. . • •*'— Zianw, I.viii. 9, 

c, 1561,—“ They went and put in at Auge- 
diva, where they enjoyed thomsolvca much ; 
there were good water springs, and there 
was in tho upper part of tho island a tank 
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Iniilfc Trith stone, with very good water, 
and much wood ; . . » there wore no in* 
habitants, only a beggar man whom they 
called . • —Chrreff, Hak. Soo. 

m 

1727.—“ In January, 1664, mv Lord 
(Marlborough] went back to England .... 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to pass 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Fort on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Aujadwa, to winter 
at. . • . Here they stayed from April to 
October, in which timo they buried above 
200 of their Men,”— A. Jlamiltonf i. 182. 
At p. 274 the name is printed more corrootly 
AnjediTa. 

ANBAMAN, n.p. The name of a 
group of islands in tiie Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by tribes of a negrito race, 
and now partially occupied as a convict 
settlement under the Government of 
India, The name (though perhaps 
obscurely indicated by Ptolemy — see 
H. Y. ill F.E.G.S. 1881, p. 665) first 
appears distinctly in the narmtives 
of the 9bh century. [The Ar. dual 
form is said to be &om Agamitacy the 
Malay name of the aborigines,] The 
persistent charge of cannibalism seems 
to have been unfounded. ‘ [See E. H. 
Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands, Intro, xiii. 45.] 

A.n. 851.— “Beyond arc two islands 
divided by a sea called AndSmAn. The 
natives of these isles devour men alive ; 
their hue is black, their hair woolly j their 
countonaneo and eyes have something fright* 
ful in them .... they go naked, and mve 

no boats ifcfafioa dti Voyages, &c. 

par Reinaud, i. 8. 

c. 1050. — ^Theso islands are montioned in 
the great Tanjore tempi e-inscription (11th 
cent.) 09 TltmuiUvu, ‘Islands of Impurity,^ 
inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292. — “Angamanain is a very largo 
Island. Tho people aro without a King and 
are idolators, and are no better than wild 
boasts .... they are a most cruel genera- 
tion, and cat everybody that they can catch 
if not of their own taco.”~il/am> Polo, Bk. 
iii. c. 13* 

c. 1480. — . . leaving on his right band 
an island called Audemania, whiim means 
the^ island of Qold, tho circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. Notravollois touch hero unless 
driven to do so by bad wcatheiv for when 
taken they are tom to piccoa and devoured 
by these cruel savages.* —CoiUi, in India in 
XV. Cent., 8. 

c. 1666.— “Ba Nicubar sinb a Pogu 4 
vna catena dTsolo infinite, dello quali molte 
Bono habitato da gentc solnaggia, e chlamansi 
Isole d'Andeman .... o bo per disgratia 
si pordo in questo Isole qualche naue, come 
gia 80 n'ha porso, non no scampa alcuno, 


cho tutti gli aumzzano, e mongiano .” — Cesare 
de* Fedenei, in Ramusio, iii. 391. 

1727.— “Tho Islands opposite tho Const 
of Tanaeerin aro the Andemana. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banks and Hocks ; they 
are all inliabited with Canihals, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she approadi near the shore, and attack 
her with their wooden Weapons . . . — 

A, Bamilicn, ii. 65. 

ANBOE, s. Port, ‘a litter,’ and 
used in the old Port, writers for a 
palankin. It was c\ddently a kind of 
Mimclieel or Bandy;, i.e. a slung 
hammock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the case, comes in 
anothei* word to create perplexity. 
For andas is, in Port., a bier or a litter, 
appearing in Bluteau as a gennino 
Port, word, and the use of which by 
the writer of the Boteiro quoted 
below shoAvs that it is so indeed. And 
in defining Andor the same lexico* 
CTapher says : “ A j)ortable vehicle in 
India, in those regions where they do 
not use beasts, as in Malabar and 
elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
like an uncovered Andas, which men 
bear on their shoulders, &a . . . 
Among us Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the saints are borne in processions.” 
This last term is not, as we had 
imagined an old Port. word. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, hindola^ ‘a 
swing, a swinmn^ cradle or hammock,’ 
whence also Manr. hindold, and B. 
hindold or handold. It occurs, as urill 
be ’seen, in the old Ar. work about 
Indian wonders, published by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Bevic. [To 
this Mr Skeat adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘a huffalo-sledge for 
carting rice,’ &c. It would i^pear to 
be the same as the Port, word, thouch 
it is hard to say which is the original.] 

1018. — “Le memo m*a cont5 qu'h S5- 
rcndlb, les rois et coux qui so comportont h 
la fa^n dcs rois, so font porter dans lo 
handool (kandtU) qui est somblablo h uno 
litibro, soutonu sur fos €paules do quelquca 
pistons.” — ICit&b *Ajdib-al Mind, p, 118, 

1498. — “After two days had passed ho 
(tho Catuol [Cotwal]) came to tho factory 
m an andor which men carried on their 
shoulders, and these (ondorv) consist of great 
canes which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are bxmg certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at tho ends aro pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs from tho cano ; 
and laid over tho cloth there is u great 
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xnattmss of tho wmo sizo, and iJiia nil mado 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with siWer, all Tory gorgeous, 
and rich, like the lords who travel so,” — 
Correa, i. 102. 

1498. — “Alii trouTorom ao cnpitam laor 
humns andaB d’omoens em quo os onrrados, 
custumnm om a quolla terra d'nndar, o 
nlguns meroadorcs se as querom ter pc^m 
jx>r ello a elrey certa eousa.*'— ^ofe/ro, pp. 

/.e. “'rhcre they brought for the 
Captain-Major certain andaa, borne by men, 
in which the persons of distinction m that 
country are accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount. 

1505 — “ n Re so fa portaro in vna Barra 
quale chiamono Andora portata da homini.** 
— Italian %ersion of Dorn MamteVs Letter to 
the K. of Castiile. (BurnolVs Reprint) p. 12. 

1552.— “The Moors all were on foot, and 
their Captain was a valiant Turk, who as 
being their Captain, for the honour of the 
thing was earned in an Andor on the 
shoiuders of 4 men, from which he gave bis 
orders os if ho were on horseback.” — liarros, 
II. vi. viii. 

[1574.— See quotation under P17ND1T.] 

1623. — Della Valle describes three kinds 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at Goa: 
(1) reti or nets, which were evidently the 
simple hammock, mimeheel or dandy ; (2) 
the andor; and (3) the palankin. “And 
these two, the paknkins and the andoTB, 
also differ from one another, for in the 
nndor the cane which sustains it is, as it is 
in the reti, straight ; whereas in the ^Innkin, 
for the greater convenience of the inmate, 
and to giro more loom for raising his head, 
the cane is arched upward like this, D. 
For this purpose the canes are bent when 
they aro small and tender. And tho>e 
vehicles are the most commodious and 
honourable that have the curved canes, for 
such canes, of good (quality and strength to 
bear the weight, are not numerous ; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos each, or about 
60 of ourscKcfi.”-/'. della Valle, ii. 610. 

c. 1760. — “ Of the same nature as palan- 
keens, but of a different name, are what 
they call andolas .... these are mu^ 
^leaper, and loss esteemed.”— i. 155. 

AiniRUM, 8. hlalayiil, <fn(ZraTA, 
The form of hydrocele coiuiuou iu S. 
India. It tras first described by 
Kaeinpfer, m his Decas, Leyden, 1694. 
. — (See also liis Amoenitates EoN>tieae, 
Fascic. ill. pp. 557 seqq.) 

ANG^ELY-WOOD, s. Tam. anjilt^, 
or anjalhiruiraniy artocarjnis hirsute 
Lam. [in Malabar also known as hpiee 
(dyint) {Logan, u 39)]. A wood of great 
value on the W. Coast, for aliipbuilding, 
house-building, &c. 


» c, 1550. — “In the most eminent parts of 
it (Siam) aro thick Forests of Angelin wood, 
whereof thousands of ships might bo mado.’^ 
— jp/nfo, in Cogan, p. 28a ; see also p. 64, 

1598.— “There are in India other wondcr- 
full and thicko trees, whereof Shippes ore 
made : there ore trees by Oochiin, that are 
called Angelina, whereof cortaino scutes or 
skiffes called Tones [Doney] are made .... 
it is so strong and hard a woode that Iron in 
tract of time would bee consumed thereby 
1^ reason of the hardness of the woode.”— 
ZanscAotea, ch. 58 [Hak. Soc. ii. 56]. 

1644, — “Another thing twhioh this pro- 
vince of Mollavar produces, in abundonce 
and of excellont quality, is timber, par- 
ticularly that called Angelim, which is most 
durable, lasting many years, insomuch that 
even if you desire to build a great number, 
of ships, or vessels of any kind .... you 
may inako them nil in a year.”— /ioctirni, 
MS. f. 315. 

AUGENGO, u.p. A ])lncb on the 
TraTOucore coast, the site of an old 
English Factory ; properly said to be 
Anju-ten^u, Anckntennu, Malayul ; 
tiho trivial meaning of which would 
be “five cocoa-nuts.” Tins name mves 
rise to the marvellous rhapsody oi the 
once famous Abbo Raynal, regarding 
“Sterne’s Eliza,” of which we quote 
below a few sentences from the 3j 
pages of close print which it tills. 

1711.—“. . . Anjengo is a small Fort be- 
longing to the English East Mia Cmpamf* 
There are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom aro Topazes, or mungrcl Portu- 
guese.” — Lotiger, 199. 

1782. — “Territoire d'Annuga; tu n’es 
rien ; mais in ns donnd naisSiinco a Eliza. 
Un jour, ces entrepots . . . ne subsisferont 
plus . . . mais si mes cents out nuelqne 
dur^c, le nom d’Aailnga rcsteni dans Ic 
in^moirc des hommes . . . Anjinga, e’est 
h rindnenco do ton heureux climat qn'clle 
dovoit, sans doutc, cot accord presqu’in- 
compatiblo do volupt4 ot do d^cenoe qui 
accompagnoit touto &a personae, ct qui sc 
mdloit h tous ses mouvaments, «e., &c,”— 
Hist. Phtlosqphujue dex Deux Indcs, ii, 72-73. 

AiNilCIIT, 8. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presideiuy for the dam 
constructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
^♦awn off from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of the great irrigation system*. 
Tlie word, iniicli has of late veaw 
hecome familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp, anai^ttn, ‘Dam- 
building.* - 

1776. — “Sir — W© have roccived your 
letter of the 24th. If tho Rajah pleases to go 
to tho Anaeut, to see the repair of tho bank, 
wo can have no objection, but it will not bo 
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shares in land, or shares in a specu1a> 
tion. Tlius a one-nnnd sliare is t*® of 
such n^ht, or a share of in the 
specttlafion; a four-anna is and 
so on. In some parts of India the 
term is used as subdivision of 
the current land measure. Thus, 
in Saugor, the anna =16 rfisJs, and 
is itscB ^ of a (Elltoi, 

Gloss, S.V.). The term is also some- 
times appued colloquially to persons 
of mixt parentage. ‘Such a one has 
at least 2 annas of dark blood/ or 
‘ coffee-colour.^ Tins may be com|»red 
with the Scotch expression that a 
person of deficient intellect ‘wants 
twopence in the shilling.* 

1708. — *'FroTided . . . that a debt duo 
from Sir ISd^ard Littleton ... of 80,407 
Rupees and Eight Annas hlouoy of Bengal, 
with Interest and Damages to the said 
English Company still remain to 

them. . ,**-^Earl of Oodoli^irCs Award be- 
tween the Old and the hlow E. I. Co., in 
Chartm, Ac., p. 358. 

1727. — “ Ihe curront money in Surat : 

Bitter Almonds go 32 to u Pice ; 

1 Annoe is • > . .4 Pico. 

1 Rupee 16 Annoea. 

« « ♦ « 

In Bengal their Accounts are kept in Pice ; 

12 to an Annoe. 

16 Annoes to a Rupee.” 

A. EaiMlton, li. App. pp. 5, 8. 

ANT, WHITE, s. Tlie insect 
(Termes hellicosits of naturalists) not 
properly an ant, of whose destructive 
owers there are in India so many 
isagreeable experiences, and so many 
marvellous stories. The phrase was 
perhaps taken up hy the Euglish 
from the Port. /omtpas brandias, wuiich 
is in Bluteau*s Diet. (1713, iv. 175). 
But mdeed exactly the same expres- 
sion is used in the 14th century hy 
our medieval authority. It is, we 
believe, a fact that these insects have 
been estahlidied at Rochelle in France, 
for a long period, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in Queensland. 


ost^ quod etiam ligna rodunt ot venas 
lapidum ; ct quotquot brovitcr iuTeniant 
siccum super tenram, ot pannos laneos, ct 
bombydnm lauiant ; ot faciunt ad modum 
muri crustam unam do arcn& minutisaim:i, 
ita quod sol non possit cos tangero ; et sic 
remanent cooportao; vorum est quod ri 
contingnt illam crustam iran^, ot solem 
cos tangoro, quam oitiua monuntur.~*Fr. 
JordanvSy p. 53. 

1679.— “But there is yot a for greater 
inconvenioneo in this Country, which pro- 
ceods from tho infinite number of white 
Emmets, which though they are but little, 
hare teeth so sha^, that they >Till oat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great caro bo not takon in tho placos where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they will cat through a Bale, 
os if it hod been saw'd in two in the middle.” 
— Tavtrmtr's Tunqvin, E. T., p. 11. 

1688.— “Hero are also abundance of Ants 
of soToral sorts, and Wood-lico, called by 
the English in the East Indies, White 
— Dampierj ii. 127. 

1713. — *<On voit encore dcs fouimis do 
plusioure csphocs ; la plus pemioieuso est 
cello quo Ics Europ^ons out nommd fonrmi 
' blanche.”— Leram Rdijiantes^ xii. 93. 

1727. — “He then began to form Projects 
how to clear Accounte with his Master's 
Creditors, without putting anything in their 
Pockots. Tho first ivas on 500 chests of 
Japan. Copper .... and they were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so much 
eaten up by the White Ante.”— . ifomiVfon, 
ii. 169. 

1751.—“. • , , concerning tho Organ, wo 
sent for the Rerd. Mr. Bmlamy, who do- 
efored that when Mr. iWnkland applied to 
hhn for it that ho told him that it was not 
in his power to give it, but irished it was 
removed from thence, ns Mr. Pearson in- 
formed him it was eaten up by the White 
Ants.”— Ff. ITW. Cans., Aug. 12. In Long, 
25. * 

1789. — “Tho White Ant is an insect 
greatly dreaded in ©very house ; and this is 
not to bo wondered at, as the devastation it 
occasions is almost incrodiblo.” — J/unn>, 
Narratite, 31. 

1876, — “Tho metal cases of his baggage 
are disagreeably suggestive of While i^ts, 
and such omnivorous vermin.* —jSsf. Rerxcio, 
No. 1057, p. 6. 

AP1L,b. Transferof Eng, ‘Appeal’; 
in general native use, in connection 
with OUT Conrta 


4.1). c. 250.— 'It seems probable that 
Aolfon speaks of, White Ants. — “But tho 
Indian ants construct a kind ^ beaped-up 
dwelHngs, and these not in depressed or flat 
positions easily liable to be flooded, but in 
lofty and elevated positions. , — Dg Jfai, 

Anxmal, xvi. cap. 15, 
c. ^ 1328. — “Est otiam unum genus 
parvissimonim fcrmiamim sicut lana 
albanmj quanun duritics dentium tanta 


1872. — “There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘ Rasfd * (receipt) 
[Baaeed] and ‘ApH* (appeal).*' — Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. ^3. 


APOLLO BUNDER, n.p. ’A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the Apollo 
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0 . 1590.--**Thoro aro fmo horacs bred in 
every part of the country ; but thoso^ of 
Cftchh cxcoll, being equal ti> Arabs.”— 

1 133. 

1825. — ** Arabs aro oxcos^ivcly scarco and 
dear ; and ono vrbicb vrai aont for mo to look 
nt. at a prioo of 800 rupees, ms a skittisli, 
cat-lcggcd thing.” — ITeher, i. 180 (od. 18i4). 

c. 1814.— A local magistrate at Simla had 
rotumod from nn unsuccessful investigation. 
An acqnniniinco hailed him next day : * So 
I hear you came back re ip/fctAt* *Ro 
suoh thin?,* was the reply ; * I camo back on 
my grey Arab I * 

185C.- 

. thotnioblood-poyalof hhraco, 

Tlie silver Arab mth his purple vcimi 
Tmn(>luccnt, and his uostnls cavomed wide, 
And flaming oyo. ...” 

Z7ic Jfani/an Tree, 

ABAKAN, ABBA0Air,ii.p. Tliis 
is an European form, pcrlinjis throngli 
Malay [which ilr Shcat has failed to 
trace], of Rahhaina, tlio nnino which 
the nativc.9 give tlienisclvcs. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Plinyre [see 
Joum, As, SoG, Sen, xii. 24 seqq*} to 
be A corruption o! the Sht. rOl:- 
shasay Pali raWiaso, i.c. *ogre* or 
the like, a word Applied by the 
early Buddhists to unconverted tribes 
Avitli whom thej^ came in contact. 
It is not impossible that the 
of Ptolemy, which unnuestionably 
represents Arakan, may disguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name ns ‘Silver-land* iii old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Bears ac- 
count of early Chine.se pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 0-h- 
hi-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like ArffJjrS, and not into 
aiw other yet recognisable (sec J,R,A,S, 
(NS.) xiiL 680, 662). 

c» 1420*30.—*' Mari doincops cum menso 
iategFo nd o«iiiam Bacbani fluvii pervenis- 
sot. — Conti, in Poffffius, Be rarietaie 
Fortunae, 

1616.— "Dentro fra terra dol dotto regno 
di Terma, vorso tramontann vi b vn nltro 
regno di Gontili molto grando . • . . con- 
fina similmente col regno di Begnla o col 
regnodi Ana. o chiamasi Aracan.”— JJariow, 
in Pamtuio, i. 316. 

[o. 1635.— “ArYwtfw”: Seo CAPELAN.] 

1645.— “They told me thot coming from 
India in tho ship of Jorgo Manhoz (who was ; 
a householder m Goa), towaida tho Port of 
Ohatigaon in tho Idn^om of BongnL they 
wore wrecked upon tho shoals of Baraon 


owing to a bndly-kopt watch.”— P»n/o, caji, 
clxrit* 

16.52.—“ Up to thp Capo of Negraes . . . 
nill bo 100 leagues, in which space aro thcM) 
populated places Chocoritf, Banill Axracio 
Oity, capital of tho kingdom so styled. . . 

— Aarrot, I. ix. 1, 

12!6S. — **QuD<<to Bo di Bachim ha it siio 
: stato in mor/xo la co^ta, tm il Begno di 
Bcngala o quollo di Pegh, cd b il maggiom 
nomico die liabbia il Bo del Pegu.”— Cterre 
df* Ffderiei, in Ramvsio, iii. 396. 

1586.—“. . . . Pairing by Iho Island of 
Simdiim, I*orto grande, or tho Countric of 
Tippora, tho Kingdom of Bccon and jl%m 
(Mugg) .... our course was S. and by C, 
which brought vs to tho barro of Ncgrais.” 

— /f. rUch, in JfaU, iu 301. 

c. 1590.— “To tho S.E. of Bengal h a 
lai^o country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of Chittagong mojKjrly belongs,”— 
GladiHa*s Ayffn, ed, 1800, it. 4. [Ed. Jarretf, 
it. 119] in eng. (i. 388) Arkbang. 

[ir>D0.— Arraean. Seo MACAO. 

[1608. — Bokhong. Seo CHAMPA 

[c. 10G9.— Aiacan. Seo PBOME. 

[1659.— Aiacan. Soo TALAFOIN.] 

1660.— **l)cspatcliei about thi^ timo ar- 
rived irom Mirnz7/nii Khun, reporting Iw 
euccesrivo rictorioi and tho flight of Shnja 
to tho countiy of Bakhang, leaving Bco^l 
tuidefcndod. — /iTtdfl 7k7idn, in A7/io^ vii. 
264. 

I [c. 1660.— “Tho Princo , • « . sent his 
' oldest Fon, Sultan Ikinqiic, to iho King of 
Bacan, or Mog.”— /fennVr (cd. CorutahU), 
109.] 

c, 1605.— “Knowing that it is impossililo 
to pa«!i any Cnvalrj* by Land, no, not so * 
much ns any Infantry, from Btngah into 
Bakim, bocmi«o of tho many chnnnols and 
rivora upon tho Frontiers . . • ho (the 
Governor of Bengal) thouglit upon this ox- 
porimont, vir. to engage tho//ofmndminhis 
design. Ho thereforo sent a kind of Am- 
hiTJaador to Batavia.”— ifmiiVr, E. T., 65 
[(od. Comtahk, 180)]. 

1673.—“. ... A mixtnro of that Baco, 
tho most accursedly baco of all Mankind 
who nro known for their Baitard-brood 
lurking in tho Islands at tho Mouths of tho 
Ganges, by tho namo of KacasmerB.”— 
Fnjrr, 210. (Tho word is misprinted -Bwf- 
canetra; but boo Fryer’s Index,) 

1726. — ‘*It is called byaomo Portuguese 
Oxrakan, by others among thorn Arratomu, 
and by somo ngain Bakau (after its capital) 
and also Mog (Mngg).”— v. 140. 

1727. — “Arackan has n Convonioncy of 
a nobio spacious Bh’or.”— A. liarnuUm, 
ii. 30. 

ABBOL TBISTB, s. The tree or 
shrub, so called by Port, w’riters, ap- 
pears to be the Ntjdanihes arhor irisiu, 
or Arabian jasmine (N. 0. Jasmineae), 
a native of the drier parts of India. 
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AROTS pheasant, s. This 
name, whicli seems more jjropcrly to 
l)eloiig to the splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula (Argusanus giganteus^ 
Tern., Favo argus^ Lin.), is confusingly 
applied in Upper India to the Hima- 
layan homed pheasant Ceriomis (Sjy. 
sdiyraj and melanocephaJa) from the 
round white eyes or spots which mark 
a great part of the bird^s plumage. — 
See remark under IffOONAtni. 


ABRACE, RAGE, s. This word 
is the Ar. ’araf*, properly ‘perspira- 
tion/ and then, lirst the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date jialni 
Caral’ at-famar) ; secondly any strong 
drinlt, ‘distilled spirit,* ‘essence,* etc. 
But it has spread to vciy remote 
comeis of Asia. Thus it is used in 
the forms ariH and arid in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for spirit distilled 
from grain. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common spirits; in 
S. India to those distilled f »m tlie 
fermented sap of sundiy p as; in 
K. and N. Inoin to the spi^*: < istillcd 
from cano-niolas3cs, and^al* » -o that 
from rice. Tlic Turkif^i lo./i of the 
word, mlij is applied l'» a spirit 
made froiu grape-skins ; and in Syria 
and Egypt to a gurit with 

aimcett, made in the Leba'^ »i. There 
is a popular or slang Fr. word, Hquiquiy 
for brandy, which appears also to be 
derived from arairl (iVarccl Dcvic), 
Humboldt {Examen^ &c,, ii. 300) ki >3 
that tlie woi-d lirst appears in Rgafeltii*s 
Voyage of Magellan ; Imt this is not 
correct. 


c. 1420,— “At every yam (iK) 3 t*houao) 
they give the travollora a sheep, a cooao. a 
fowl • Ridk^s Em- 

Uusij to China, in K. & E., xiv. 390. 

1516.— “And they bring cocoa-nuts, 
huiraca (which Is something to drink) . » . 

^Barbosa, Hnk. Soc. 59. 

1518,— “—quo todos os mantimontos asy 
do piio, como vinhos, oiracas, arrozc^, 
caraes, e pcsendos."— In Arehip, Pori, 
Orient., fuse. 2, 57. 


1621. — “When thoTO people saw th 
politencM of the aiptain, they pnisontc< 
frome fish, and a vessd of iialm-wino, whic 
they call in their language iiraca. . . 
PigafettUf Hnk. Sou. 72, 


1644.—“ Manuoli a cruco .... commend 
ut phmmum invigilet duobus illis Christiai 
«rum Carcarum pagis, diligentor attondei 
.... nemo potu Onacae se inobriot . , 
SI ex hoc deincops tomporo Punicali Orrach 
pqtetiir, ipsos ad mihi suo gmri damn 
luituros."— &<i*. AV. Aar. EpUtt,, p. 111. 


1554. — “And the excise on the orrayvat 
made from palm-trcD*i, of which thoro are 
three kinds, viz., cura, which U os it is 
draun; oiragua, which U fura onco boiled 
iroiiirda, qu. distilled ?) ; shardb (amrao) tiihich 
IS boiled two or threo times and is stronger 
than ormyi/fl.’ — »S. Boitlho, Tomho, 50. 

1563.— “Ono kind (of coco-palm) they 
keep to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the ysm, which is rise taosto; and this when 
it has been distilled they call orraca."— 
C7arri« f. 07. (Tho word roro, used 
here, is n very ancient importation from 
India, for Co>«mas (0th century) in his 
account of tho coco-nut, confounding (it 
would seem) tho milk irith the toddy of that 
palm, pays: “Tho Argdlion is at first foil 
of a very sweet water, which tho Indians 
! drink from tho nuL using it instead of wine. 

, This drink is called r/ionconira, and is 
extremely ple.'isant/* It is indeed ix>5!>ihle 
that the rhoneo hero }n.ay a]rc.ady ho tho 
word iimcei). 

1005.—“ A Chines liorno, but now turned 
launn, who was our next nctghliour .... 
and browed Aracko which is a kind of hot 
dnnkc, that is vsed in most of tho’io parts of 
tho world, instead of Wine, . A*. &oe, in 

iWwjr, 1. 178. 

1031.—“ , , , . jeeur , . , , n potu islius 
malcdicti Axac, non tantum in tempera* 
mento immubitum, ecd ctiam in snbstantil 
) suh cflrniinpitiir.'*— Jcf. Bonthis, lib. ii, cap. 
rii. p. 22. 

1687.— “Two Jam of Arack (mado of rice 
as 1 judged) called by the Chinese 
[SamBhoo].’ — />nmjnV, i. 419. 

1719.—“ Wc exchanged some of our wares 

for opium and eornonmek. , . /loWnm 

Crwiy, I>t. II. 

U27.— “Mr Boucher had boon 14 Months 
holiciling to procure his Phirmavnd; but 
rci)c.itcd rotitions .... had no Eficct. 
But ho had an Englishman, ono iSiron, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a largo I)o«o 
of Axrock. , , , Swan got pretty near tho 
(Aunmgzcb) .... and cried with n 
loud voice in tho Persian Language that 
his Master wanted Jitstieo done him” (see 
BOAI):— A. IJanitton, i, 97. 

is A further corruption ; nnd rack- 
punch is perhaps not quite oh^oloto. 

ICW.— “ Wo taking tho But-ends of Pikes 
and HaiiKirts and Kai^ol-stioks, diuvo them 
mton Backe-hoiiic.”— A'. Erot, in Parcha*, 
1. 184. 


Piirchas also 1ms Vtaca nnd other forms ; 
and at I. WS thoro is mention of a strong 
kmtl of spirit ftilled Rack-apcc (Malay c!pt= 
‘fire’). Hoo FOOL’S RACE 


1616,— “Some small qunntitio of Wine, 
but not common, is mado among them ; they 
call it Baack, distilled from Sugar ond a 
spiao Ri^o of a Tree called lagnt 
[Jaggeiy].»’-TflTy, in Punhas, ii. 1470. 

1622.—“ Well send him a jar of rack by 
?.?** ‘^*‘'’®y^**cc**'“-Lettcr in SamsSidy, 
111. 40. 


^ » na,V« caaao :/ ,.^lat / «fcimierf ii Mith ^nA». 


cJearjy ahnL^^^S^^oiis fii, / A^iyAxr * 

We ol5 5^? te2S^?4W. «dj. sw ^ 


S??‘ Mdin«.*^f.®ii3’rFo 


r h^ar* ^'oguc 


fgj^ * lW"i!!^"®MsIiajiado„ /**' ^*e I'o’ fIs^ ^''"' 


Si 

fes»X^-'£.”C'“2«; 


tlr^^u^tinct l^^^-'ndion *Hitvpen ‘ evi 

•*• « SS S^iy"^"St<»Z£« 

»<<? fi’". «“? SJ’'y WBiiy^fccesK / lie ajicL?*®^ n«St ** l° « o 

P^iZ»ut a^fe* »»«o"fe“e /etfcB® J^rfiest f. ‘''" 


Uiyangi ®°« etyJcd ' .„“ »' the 
’ of the 
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B.C, c. 486.— ‘Olrfaw MryanisK KhxMyor 

iliiya vasaria ^ Fdrsi^ Pdr~ 

mhiy& ^nifra, Axiya, Ariya cAiVm.' ut, I 
(nmy Daxiiu, the Grreat Kingi the King_ of 
fongs. the Kng of oil inhabited couatnea, 
the of thw groat Earth far and near, 
the soQ of Hystaspes, nn^ Achaenienion, a 
Porainn, nn Axian, of Arum descent.”— ’In 
RawliittoiCs Herodfaust 3rd ed., ir, 250. 

** These Medea iroro called anciently by 
all people Aiia&s, but when SledOa, the 
Golcoian, came to them from Athem^ they 
eban^d their name.” — Hierodfot., 'rii. 62 
(Ramins). 

1835. — ”Tnios 0 eastern and proper Indians, 
whoso territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long way, call themselves in 
the most ancient penod Anans (Axler) 
{ManUf ii. 22; x. 45), a name coinciding 
with that of the ancient Modes.” — Ritter, 
V. 458. - 

183S.— See also RUter, viii. 17 seqq. ; and 
Potto's art. in Erseh <6 Cfrueher't Eneye., u. 
18, 46. 

1850-— “The Aryaxi tribeain conquering 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
ngain^ &e Tumman demon^worship, but 
not always with complete success. — ,'*r. 
J. VTilton, in E\fe, 460. 

1851. — “We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst wo give a short outliuo of 
tlio component members of the great AXlfJl 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the Arian family is the 
Pomian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil Of 
Asia, before the Aiians reached the shores 
of Europe. . »-{Prof. Max MUller) Edin- 
burgh JCatiew, Oct. 1861, pp« 312*313. 

1863. — “Sur Ics sept promihres civilisa- 
tions, qm sent cellcs de ranoien monde, six 
apparbonnent, en partie au moms, h la race 
anajie.”— Crofrineav, JDe I'InigalitS des Races 
ffumaines, i. 364. 

^ 1855,—“ I believe that all who have lived 
m India will bear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsoe, *Aiyan. or 
Tamulian/ unless they have had a special 
fining, our European paintings, pnnts, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
« landscapes, are absolutely nnin- 
Mtssion to Ava, 59 (publ. 

1853/. 

1853.— “The Axyan tribes— for that is the 
name they gave themselves, both in their 
old^and new homes— brought with them 
institutions of aoii^licity almost pri mi tive,” 
'—^Vhitnry, Or, ds Juing, jS’/udi«, ii. 5. 

1861.—“ Latin, ogain, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutomc, and Slavonic lan- 
^ages, together likewise with the ancient 
dialects of India and Persia, must have 
sprung from on earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Attuzi family 
of speech.”— Pro/. Max AfkWrr, Letitures, M 
oor. 32. 

We alfio find the verb Aryanize : 

1858. — “Thus all India was brought under 


tho sway, physical or intoUcctnol and moral, 
of tho Mien race/ it was thoroughly 
A ryanigad.”— I Vhitney^ u. s. 7. 

ASHEAPEE, ‘ s. Arab, a^rafi, 

^ noble,’ applied to various gold coins 
(in analog}’’ 'with the old Englisli 
‘noble*), especially to the dinar of 
Egj’p^ and to tlk Qold Mohnr of 
Inaia. — See ZEBAFZNE. 

c. 1550. — “There was also tho sum of 
500,000 Falo^ ashrafieB equal in the 
currency of Persia to 50,000 royal Irak 
tomans.”— i/cm. of ffumayiin, 125. A note 
suggests that Falory, or Plorif indicates 
jlonii, 

ASSAM, n.p. The name applied 
for the last three centuries or more to 
the great \’Blley of the Brahmputra 
Elver, from the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains tiU it 
; enters tlie great plain of Ben^L The 
J name .Asdm^ana sometimes Ashdm is 
I a form of Ahdm or Ahtm, a dynasty 
of Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle anes, and long ruled it. 
Assam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
properly included. 

c. 1590. — “The dominions of the Rajah 
of Ashnm join to Kamroop ; he is a veiy 
powerful ^nnee, lives in great state, and 
when ho dies, his principal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his coipse.”— G/fldwiVs Ayeen (cd. 
1800) ii. 3 ; IJarrett, trans. ii. 118j. 

1682.— “Ye Nabob was very busy dis- 
patohing and vesting divers principal officers 
sent wiu all possible diligence with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in Awbam 
and Sillet, two large plentiful countries 8 
dn;re' journey distant from this city (Dacca).” 
— JTcdyes, Biar^, Oct. 29tii; [Hak. Soc. i. 43]. 

1770. — “In tho bc^nning of the present 
century, some Briimins of Bengal carried 
their snpeistitions to AHhimi, where tho 
people were so happy os to bo guided solely 
by tho dictates of natural religion."— 
Raynal (tr. 1777) i. 420.t 

1788. — “M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandemngore, by permission of the 
King, went up os h^h as the capital of 
ABsako, about tho year 1782P—IiennelCs 
Mem,, 3rd cd. p. 299. 

ABSEGAY, 8. An African throw- 
in^^ear. bas shown that this 

is Berber saghdya, with the At. article 
prefixed (p. 223). Those “who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. So Oodiiilio de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21r). [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
nearest \vord in Malay is ex- 
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plained by Klinkert as ^ a short wooden 
tlirowing'Spcav/ wlucli is possibly that 
referred to by u. de Eredia.] 

c, 1270. — **Thoro wm tJio King standing 
with throo * osortins ' (or men of tho guard} 
by his sido armod with javelins lab lur atza- 
gaye8*n.— C7irojiwr< qf K, James of Araffo^i, 
tr. by hfr, Foster, 1883, i, 173. 

0 . 1444. — ** . . . They have a nwantity of 
azagalofl, which aro a land of li^t darts.” 
— Cadamosioy Naxega^ primdrOy 32. 

1852. — **But in gonoml they all came 
armed in their fashion, soiuo wiui ozngaias 
and shields and othors with bows and 
quivers of arrows,”— Barrw, I. iii, 1, 

1672.— 

** Hum do escudo ombmeado, o do iLzagalo, 

Outro do nreo oncur\’aao, o sotta omda.” 

CamffeSy i, 80. 

By Burbou : 

** thi«i, targe on am and assegai in hand, 

that, with his bended bow, and vonom’d 
rood.” 

1686. — *‘I loro arohibugi sono belli, e 
buoni, como i nostri, o lo lanco sono fatto 
con nlcono ennno picao^ o forti^ in capo 
doHo quali mottono vn font), como uno di 
quelH dolle nostri zagaglie.”— /7o/6i, 111. 

1600. — ** These they uso to make Tnslm- 
ments of wherowith to Osh .... as also to 
make weapons, ns Bow's, Arrowes, Aponors, 
and AfiBagayon.”— o/Guineaf from tho 
Dutch, in Purchtu, ii. 027. 

3608. — **Doiicquos voynnt quo nous no 
pourions passer, Ics deux hommes sont vena 
on nngeant AUpi^s do nous, ct ayatm on 
lours mains trois Lnneottes ou AsagayoB.” — 
J/outmant 5h, 

[16 18.— Tho ordinary food of these Cnfres 
is tho flesh of this nnitnnl (tho olophant), and 
four of them with their ABsegais (in orig. 
ageagayes), which aro a kind of short piko, 
arc able to oring nn elephant to tho ground 
and kill it.”— Sfhremfrr (cd, PcUl), ii. 161, 
cf, ii. 205.] , 

1666. — ‘*IjOS autros armos offensives (in 
India} sont I'arc ot la flficho, lo j.arelot ou 
aagaye . . . v. 132 (cd. 1727). 

1681.—'^ .... oncontraron dfozynuovo 
hombres bozos anuados con dardns, y aza- 
gayoB, nssi llaman los Arobos vnas Inn^ 
pcciucfias arrojadizas, y polcixron con olios.” 
— Martinez <U (a Puente, Oompendio, 87. 
1870.— 

** Alert to flghk athirst to slay, 

They shako tho dreaded assegai, 

And rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when fow, whoso force is skill,” 
Itandhna, by Ld, Stra^ord de 
Jtedcliffe, Times, March 29. 

ATAP, ADAP, fi. Applied in the 
Malayo-Javancse regions to any 
fronds used in thatching, commonly 
to those of the Nipa fruiicaits, 
Thunb,). [Atap, according to Mr Skeat, 
is also applied to ony roofing; thus 


tiles are called atop hatUy * stone nfapj.*] 
The Nipo, “although a u-ild plant, 
for it is 80 abundant tliat its cultitre 
is not nccessarV) it is remarkable that 
ita name should be the same in all the 
langiiogcs from Sumatra to the Philip- 
pines.”— (CVat^ttrd, Did. Ind. Atih. 
301). At6p is Jo%'ancsc for * thatch.* 

1672. — **Atap or leaves of Palm-trcos 
, . . Brt/dflci/j, Oexjhn, 161. 

1690.— ”Adapoi (quao folia sunt sicca ot 
votusta) • • • /fieTRjiAittar, Herb. Atnb. 
i.l4, 

1817.— “In tho rparitimo districts, fitap 
or thatch is mado . • • • from tho leaves of 
tho atjPrt,”— Tfq^fer, Jaia, I. 166 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 186]. 

1878 , — “Tho universal roofing of a Perak 
house is Attap strotcbcd over bamboo rafters 
and ridge-poles. This is tho dried leaf 
of tho tupali p.'ilm, doiihlcdTovor a small stick 
of bamboo, or nibonaP — MeXair, P<raJi% etc., 
164. 

ATLAS, s. An obsolete word for 
* satin,* from the Ai% atlaSf used in that 
8cn«Ki, literally M«irc* or ‘bald* (comp, 
the Itnl. raso for ‘satin*). 'Hie ^yord 
is still used in German. [Tlic Drapea^s 
Diet (av.) pays that “a silk stuff 
uTought \ntli threads of gold and 
silver, and known hy this name, was 
lit one time imported from India.** 
Yusuf Ali {Mon. on Silk Fabrics, p. 
93) writes : “ is the Indian satin, 
but the term satan (coiTuptcd from tin* 
English) is aho applied, and soinctiiu&s 
specialised to a tiiicker form of tlic 
fabric. This fabric is always sub- 
stantial, i.e, never so lliiu or netted 
as to be semi-transparent ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp."] 

1231.— “Cotto raftmo nuit par ordro du 
Sultan quinro cents do son Momlouks fnront 
rovetui do robo<}d’atlaa rouges brodde^. . •” 
— Jfa/riri, t. ii. pt, i» 69. 

„ “Tlio Sultan Jlns’tld clotlicd hi** 
dogs with trappings of atlas of divors colours, 
and put braeolets ujxjn them.”— ^rtI7<rT, 
p. 68. 

1605.— ^‘Raso por aodn ra*»a.”— AtWa, 

ro«i6«far .i-Iraifiyo of Fr. P. de Aleala, 

1673, — “Tlioy go Rich in Apparel, their 

Turbats of Gold, DmnaskVl Goldf Atlas Coate 
to tboir Heels, SHk, or Cuttanco 

brcochof.”— A’rycr, 190. 

1683.—“ I saw yo Tt{faties nnd Atlasses 
in yo Wnrobon&o, and gnvo directions con- 
cerning their several coioun* and stripos.”— 
Hedges, Diary, May 6 ; [link, Soo. i. 86]. 

1680.— (Sunit] “f*» ronowii’d for ... • 
rich Silks, such as Atlasscs .... nnd foe 
Znrbaf te [Zorbaft]. # • Giin(;to«,218, 
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1812.— “Tlio Awatftw of Vi^hmi, *»}’ 
nrhicU oro inoAnt bvi cIcscenfA upon c^tli* ftW 
MMially counted ten, . . .Vona wirt/irtm, 

49- 

1821.— “The Iri«li ATatar.*'— /*yron, 

184r;.-«In Vishnti-hnd wh.it Ayntar r* 
— /IfwirTtwo, Dramtif noTi^ 

cd. 1870, nr. pp. 210. 

1872. —**. ... nil v-ldch cannot Wind u^ 
to the fftct that the .Master ^wcrclrfinotbcr 
avatar of Dr Ilolmei Wni'-clf.**— 7^c» I'lr*, 
Deo. 14, p. 7C8. 

1873. — ** Ho . . , . bundt up n curioin 

History of nccordtnr to whicli 

nil matter is mcfiuitel^ or imriicctntcly the 
avatar of romo Intelligence, not necc*:*anl) 
the hiBhest.*— Afadw’iy, May lf>th, 172/». 

3S7fi.— ** IWmc’ 8 nvatan were a Imndrwl- 
fold M numerous n» tho^o of VIdmu.*'— /&in., 
April 21tb, r..l21. 


1810.— **Tlio female wlio titlrnds a laily 
while I'he is dresrinff, etc., is callwl on 
Ayah.”— II iWoni/fln, P. *V. i. 3.17. 

182«3.— “Tlio lieulenanl'n visits were now 
levs frftinent tlnii imwl : one day, howorcr, 
hcr.Ame .... end on Irasim^f Ibo house! 
oli-crvcd him rilp romothinp. which 1 
doubted not was money, into tho liaiid of 
the i^ralu or ficrrinr woTtuin, of Jane,"— 
mrt\ 71;tcd. 1873, 1. PO]. 


1812.— *' Here {at Simb) there bn prwl 
pruismdercnco *'f HnhoroetAns, 1 am told 
that tho runs priKlnced nUndiito ertnsterr-v 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw* heri-olf iiism the |«nmnd inftn 
nirotiv «i( despair. ... I lire^l 42 put* for 
(;liu.'«land Cibiil; the 22itd (12nd 1) Riin- 
whleli nnnotthpcd that nil was fmlsliM— was 
wh.il o^rrenme tho Mahometans."—//!^ 
/lllrnf^rff‘r;hy iiiMtan 
Tills fitulT was written to the jfnnt Pnhesrf 


AVHRAQE, P. Ske.it rlerivwi this 
la nil ifs eeascii J’njia L. I**itla ar^nVi, 
u«cd for aittlc ; for Iris tloducliou of 
meanings we must rufer to Iris Die- 
t ioimry. Hut it is wortlij* of conridem- 
tion whether averagfy in its tijx'cml 
marine use for a proportionnic coiit*’ 
bution towards losses of tho<?c yO ''*• 
goods arc cast into the i-t.'.a to sa « a 
bliip, &c., is not directly «‘i ->n»'cled 
witu the Fr. aniric, which ha. uttilc 
that signification. And thb last 
Dozy shows most plausibly to lie from 
thc^Ar. *rti«Ir, siKJilt merchaiiriM*.’ 
[This Is rejected by the iV.A*.//., 'which 
concludes that the Ar. ^nirrlr is “ mendy 
A mod. Amhic tnnislatioii .ind ndAp> 
talion of the W*c.stein tcnii in it.s latent 
sense.”] Note that umny Kimipcan 
words of trade are from the Amine • 
and that avarie is in Dutch iimny, 
averijy or hacerij.— (rice Dozy, Oodrr- 
Ungen,) 

AYAH, .N. A iiatbc ladyVi^iiiaid or 
mtrsc-inaid. Tlie word lins been 
adopted into most of the Indian 
vernaculars in the fonns <iya or dpd, 
hut it is really Portuguese (f. aia, 
‘a nurse, or governass’ ; m. nto, *the 
governor of a young noble*). rnio.ve 
again have bcen^ coniHH^ted with L. 
Latin atdiw, Fr. aide, *a helper.’] 

1779.—**! was clttinB in my own !iou«o in 
tho compound, when tho lyn came down 
and told mo that her mi«rtrc«i wanted a 
candle ."— ntdeneff in the cn<e 
of tf mnd r. Franris, Ext. in JCchcts of OM 
Oalcitltttf 2^. 

1782. — (A Toblo of Wage*) 

10 {ni|)CC9 n moDili). 

«««*#« 

Eyoh r).'— /acfid G«:^u^y 

Oct, 12. 


Wellington ! 

1S73,— *»Tho wliiie-hiUHl ayah flita In and 
out of the Icnb, Imdtng a heme for onr 
\nrieU'* j»o^’»c*'Mnn'», and thither wo iittiii 
retire.*— /ni:*rr'i .l/uy,, %Twne, i. 99. 

1S7P,— “Ho wa*» excccdlrgl) hmd of bb 
tv o children, anti gut for them wnranb • a 
mar. to ewde their dinner, and im ayah to 
• tohe cure of thcni,**— J/i*J •'‘V'ri-'/, /rdin.t 
I / ciiry Tiitfty 7. 


B 

BABA p* Tlris i«i the wonl usual]) 
applied In Anglo-Indian families, 1»y 
liolh Ktiropc.ins and natives, to tlic 
clrildri'n— oficn in t!ie plural form, 
hdM lOn (%«*folk’). The wonl i> 
not iLeed by 'the nativc.s among them- 
pelves in the Kitne way, at leiisl nnl 
habitimlly : and it w*<ntld F«.vm as if 
our wonf IkiI/i; bad iiriluenced the use. 
The wort! hlhl is properly Turki*?- 

• fat her*; r-oiiiet lines U'cd to a eliHd 
tw a term of ciidcannent (nr forming 
pirt of such a term, ns in the. 1\ /Mfrf- 
jrlii, * Life of your Father *). Compare 
the Russian u.«e of bnUMa, {JMhftjJ 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a memlH>r of one of 
tlie Mnsulman sects. And hence it 
u'-cd g^'iicmlly ns a tillc of rcsjH'ct.] 

(1088.- ‘*A liOtter from tho lVttop»nc 
Bobba.**— /*ffrij/r, /^litrrw, Fort ft. Geo* iv. 
92.1 

1823. — **I reached tho hut of a 

• . • and reluctantly tnp|Ha1 ni tlio wiclcct, 
calling, ‘ 0 Baba, O Mahnraj,*** — i^anduntng 
//cin [cd. 1873, 1. 70]. 

[1880.— **l\hilc Snxmy Baba is at Large, 
and might at any time tnaho a mid on 
Mamma, vrho Is doring over a novel on the 
spider chair near tho mouth of tlio ther- 
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1659.—“ Qundnipes hoc iniisitalatae 
S^rae monstrosls bestiis nscribiint Indi 
qnod odrerKie Bpecici animalibus, Porco 
scilicet et Corro, pronatum putcnt • 
ita ut prime intuitu quntuor coraibus j^ta 
se poaitis vidcatur annatum hoc animal 
Baby-BouHaa.*— Pwo, App. to JSoad’tis, 

p. 61. 

[1869.— “Tho vrild pig seems to bo of n 
species peculiar to the island (Celebes); but 
a much more curious animal of this family 
IS the Babimsa or Pig-deer, so named by 
tho Malaya from ifa long and slender leg^ 
and curved tuslcs resembling horns, /I%s 
oxtraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
general appearance, but it does not dig with 

its snout, ns it feeds on fallen fruits 

Here again wo have a resemblance to the 
Wnrt-hoga of Africa, i^hoso upper canines 
grow ontwards and curvo up so as to form a 
transition from the usual mode of growth to 
that of the Babirusa, In other respects 
there scorns no affinity between these animals, 
and tho Babirusa stands completely isolated, 
having no resemblance to the pigs of any 
other part of tho world.” — Wallace, Malay 
Archtp. (ed. 1890), p. 211, seqq. 

BABOO, s. Beng. and H. ' 
[Skt. vapra, *a father*! Properly "x 
term of respect attacliea to a ame, 
like Master or Jlfr., and fon .erly in 
some parts of Hindustan i]^pliea to 
certain persons of i^isti 4 .Jtion. Its 
application os a tezm of reject is 
now almost or alto^*dh(*r confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C P. Bromi 
states that it is also hbtc in S. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your H» aour*!. In 
Bengal ana elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Indians, it is often used with a slight 
avour of dispaiagement, as chaiactenz- 
ing a siiperflcialTy cnlti\*ated, but too 
often cfTeinmatc, Bengali. Amd from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was appbed 
as n title, in the capacity of clerks in 
Bnglislk offices, the word has come 
often to signify ‘a native cWk who 
writes English.’ 

1781. — “I paid . , , From my youth to 
this day I am a Rcrrnnt to tho English. I 
have never gone to any Rajahs or Bauboos 
nor will I go to thorn.”— Dopn. of Dwntd 
Sviff, Oommandant. In ATarr. of Insum. at 
Banares in 1781, Calc. 1782. Koprinted 
at Boorkec, 1853. App., p. 165. 

1782. —*' Chnfeo Baboo” oppears an a 
subscriber to a famine fund at Madras for 
200 Sicca Rnpees.— /tidiVi Oasette, Oct, 12. 

1791. 

* * Here Edmund was making a monstrous ado, 

About Bomo bloody l^bor and Conta 

Bah-Booh.”* 

Zetters of Smlin (he Second, 147. 


1803.—“. , . Calling on Mr. Ncave I 
found there Baboo Dbcep Narrain, brother 
to Oodit Kanrain, Bajah at Benares .” — Lanl 
Vaien(ia*8 Travels, i. 112. 

1824.—“. . . tho immense convent-liko 
mansion of some of tbe more wealthy 
Baboos. • i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834.— “Tho Baboo and other Tiles, 
descriptive of Society in India.” — Smith & 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsop.) 

1850. — “If instruction were so^ht for 
from them (tho Mohammedan historians) 
we should no longer hcarbombostio Bahoos, 
enjoying under our Government tho highest 
degree of personal liberty . . rave about 
patriotism, and the degradation of their 
wesont position. ”-i8ir //. .ilf. BUtot, Ori^. 
l^face to Mah<m, ffistoTians oj India, in 
Bowson’s ed., I. xxii. 

c. 1666. 

“ But I'd sooner bo robbed by a tall man 
who Hhow'cd mo a yard of steel. 

Than be fleeced by a snea^g Banoo, with 
a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindartc. 

1873. — “Tho pliable, plastic, receptive 
Biboo of Bengal cagorly avails himself of 
this system (of English education) partly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahih logiie, 
and partly from a desire to obtain a Govern* 
ment appointment.”— i^rarcr's Mag., August, 
209. 

[1880. — * ‘ English officers who havo become 
do-Europeonised from long residence among 
undomesticated natives. . . . Such officials 
nro what Lord Lytton calls \^ite Baboos.” 
— Ahmgh-Machay, Ttceniy-one Bays, p. 104.] 

N.B. — In Java and the further East hafts 
means a nurso or female servant (Javaucso 
word). 

BABOOL, 8. H. hahm, hahur 
(though often, mispronoimced hdhitl, 
as in two quotations hdow);_ also 
called liiliar. A thorny mimosa 
common in most parts of India except 
the Malabar Coast ; the Acacia arahteo, 
Willd, The Bhils use the gum as 
food. 

1666. — “L'eau de Vie do ce Fata .... 
^u'on y bolt ordinairoment, cst faicte do 
jagre on sucre noir, qu'on met dans Teau 
avee do l*6corce do larbre Baboul, pour y 
donner quelquo force, ot ensuite on lea dis* 
tile ensemble.”— Thcimof, t. 60. 

1780.—* * Price Current. Ctmntrv Produce : 
Bable Trees, large, 5 pc. each tree.” — 
Htcleifs Bengal ifazetie, April 29. [This if 
ftdft/d, the Bengali form of the word.} 

1824.— **Bampoor is , . . chiefly remark- 
able for the sort of fortification which sur- 
rounds it. This is A high thick hedgo . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and habool.'* 
— JETcftcr, ed. 1814, i. 290. 

1849.— “Look at that great tract from 
Deesa to tho Hula mountains. It is all 


I* *' Mr nntke’i metliod of pronouncing It”] 
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Kind ; somotimcs it hna a Uttla ra^cd cloth- 
ing of bSilml or milic-bush.*'— Xmm 
from }bun^ 

BABOON, 8. This, no doubt, comes 
to ns thronch tlic Ital. taftuinoy but 
it is probalnc tlmt the latter >vord is 
n corruption of Pers. 'm«im?2tt Ptlic 
auspicious one^], and then applied by 
way of euphemism or irony to the 
baboon or monkey. It also occurs 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of maiTHOfW in (jallo-mamonet *cat- 
monkey/ or rather * inonkey-ent.* [TIic 
N,E,D, leaves the origin of the word 
doubtful, and does not discuss tliis 
among other suggested derivations.] 

BAOANOBB and BABOELOBB, 
nn.pp. Tuu ports of Catmni often 
coupled together in old narratives, 
but Avhicb have entirely disapjHiared 
from modern maps and liooks of navi* 
galion, insomuch that it is not quite 
easy to indicate their precise position. 
But it would seem ibnl Biicanore, 
Malayfd. Phfcfcandr, is the place called 
in Canarcse the Barcoor-jidiah 

of some maps, in lat. 13^ 28^'. Tins 
>Ya3 the site of a very old Tuid im- 

I iortant city, *H]ie capital of the Jain 
rings of Tulam .... and suh'ic- 

S uenlly a stronghold of the Vij iyanagar 
bijas.”— 7?np. uoref. [Also see* Stuart, 
iVnn. S* Camrat ii. 264.] 

Also tlmt Bareeiora is a Port, corrup- 
tion of BasrCtr rthe Cauaiusc BasarUrxL 
*thc touTi of the ivaved-lcaf lig tree.* ! 
(ilfod. Adm, 3 /o7i. s.v.).] It mast 

have stood immediately below the 
'Barsilur Peak* of tlio Admimlty 
cliarts, and was apparently identical 
with, or near to, the place called 
Scroor in Scott*« Man of the ^ladras 
Presidency, in about lat, 13’ 55'. [See 
Stuart, ibid. ii. 242. Soroor is perhaps 
the ShiriiTO^ Mr Stuart {fhid, p. 243}.] 

c. 1330.— ^^Tlionco (from Kammur) tho 
travollercamc to BiUaTllr, Asranll city. ..." 
— in 181. 

c. 1313.— *'Tlto first town of Mulnilur 
that wo vinied was Abu-Sorftr, which is 
amall, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in ooeo-nut Irocs. . . . Two days 
after our doparturo from that town wo 
arrived nt Ffikanllr, which is largo and 
situated on an cstuar}% Oiio gees tlioro 
an almndanco of mignr-cano, such ns h.u 
no y^jwl in tluit country/— /ia Hotutay 

c. 1420.— ** Duos practoren nd inariliinas 
urbes, ftUcram Paohomuriam . , . noniino, 


jcx diohua transiit.’ — Cenfi, in Poggius iU 
Var, Fort. iv. 

1501.— “Bacannt," for Rattfinur, is named 
in Amorigo Vespucci's letter, ^ring an 
ttcccmnt of Da Grnnn’s discororios, first 
published by BaldoUi Boni, It JA7ton<f, 
])p. liii. 

1510. — “Pawing further fom'nrd .... 
along tho coast, thoro aro two littlo rivers 
on which .stand two places, tho ono called 
Baeanor, and tho other Bmcalor, belong* 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngun and tho 
province of Tounato {Talu-nuday Tulnra or 
of Canom). And in them is much gootl 
rico grown round about thc.se places, and 
this is lo.'idcd in many foreign ships nod in 
many of Malabar. , . / — BarAiw, in Lisbon 
Coll 291. 

1548.—“ Tho port of tho River of Bar- 
color mya 500 loads (of rico as trihuto)."— 
Potdhoy Tombo, 24G. 

15.52.— “Haring dispstohed this s'cstsoJ, 
ho (V. da Qatna) turned to follow his 
voyaTO, desiring to erect tho oadrOo (votive 
pillar) of which wc have apoben; and not 
finding a place that pleaded hini licttcr, 
ho erected ono on coruiin (slots joined (ns 
it wore) to the land, gii'ing it tho naino of 
Sancta ^^aria, whonco those islands aro 
now called Saint Mary's tries, standing 
between Bacanor and BaticaM, two notable 
places on that coast.’’— Z>e Barrot, 1. iv, 11. 

„ “. . . the city Onor, capital of tho 

i kingdom, Ikiticalii, Bender, Bracolor, Ba- 
I canor.’*— 1. Is. 1. 

1720.— “In Barseloor or Basaeloor have 
wo Riill a factory . . . n littlo pouth of 
Bassoloor lies Baqiionoor and tho littlo 
River Vior,”—r«ff«fi/n, v, (.Malakar) C. 

1727.— “Tho next town to the Southward 
of Uatarofa [Batcul] is Barcoloor, standing 
on tho Banks of a broad River about 4 Miles 
front tho Sc«a .... llic Butch have a 
Factory horc, only to bring up Rico for their 
Garrisuna .... Bacconoor and Moll<u lie 
between Barcoloor and J/hnyerferr, both 
having tho benefit of Pavers to export llto 
largo quantities of Rico that tho Fiolds 
produce. '—ri. y/i/Jrtt7^»n, i, 231-5. [J/cWvy 
Is Mvth\ ^oc Stuart, op. rit. ii. 259.} 

1780.— “St Mary 'a Islands lio along tho 
coast N, and S, as far ns ofT tho river of 
Bacanor, or Callinnpoor, being about 0 
leagues ... In Int. 13* 50’ K., C leagues 
from JUtennoTf nins tho river Baraalor.'’— 
DitnrCs iV, Bircctorffy 5th cd. 105. 

1814.— “Barcolorc, now frequently called 
Cundaiioro.'— /brivq Or. ^vem, iv, 109, 
flbo roo 113; [2nd ed« II. 4GI]. 

BAOKDOEB, b. H. hdg^or (‘ bridlc- 
cord^) j a baiter or leading rein. 

BAOESEE. Sea II. 6d^T.* nautical 
‘aback,* from tvbicli it has been formed 
{Boehude). 
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‘ BABEGA) n.p. The Tamil Vada- 
goTy ue. ‘Norfchemeis.* The name lias 
at least two specific applications : 

a. To the Telcgu people who in- 
raded the Tamil country from the 
kincdom of Vijavanagara (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the later Middle 
Ages, hut emeclally in the 16th centur}'. 
This word first occurs in the letters of 
St. Fronds Xavier (1544), whose Parava 
converts on the TinneveUy Coast wcle 
much oppressed by Uiese people. The 
Badtga langun^ of Lucena, and other 
u’riters r^raing that time, is the 
Tdegu. The Badagas of St. Fr. 
Xavi^’s time were in fact the emis- 
saries of the l?ayalca rulers of hindura, 
using violence to exact tribute for 
tliose rulers, whilst the Portuguese 
had conferred on the Paravns “the 
somewhat dangerous privilege of being 
Portuguese subjects.”— See Valdwell, li. 
of Tinnevellgy 69 seqg. 

1544. — “Bto ivd Ckimoriivam Fromouto- 
rium contenao ebquo xiaviculns deduce zx. 
cibanis onustns, ut misoris illis subvemam 
Ncoph;^ba, qui Bagftdamm (read Bada- 
garw} ncominonim Chn<;tmiii nonitnis 
hostinm terroro perculsi, roHctia vieis. in 
deseTta^ insulas so abdidorunt.” — 5. F, Xar. 
FpUttn I, vi., od. 1677. 

1572.— “ Gens cst in regno Bisnagao quos 
Badagas Tocant*’— K Awsta, 4 1. 

1787. — “ In lA parto ini<^oiiis Camatensis 
in qu& TelovgoUf ut aiunt, lingua riget, sou 
inter Badagos, qumqno annos vorsatus sum ; 
nequo qnamdiu Ti^erunt vitob ab iU4 ddec- 
tissima et eanctissimO Missiono Pudeohorium i 
veui.”— In Fcrberty iii. 230. 

1875.— “Mr 0. P. Brown inlorms mo that 
the early French m^ouariea iu the Guntur 
country wrote a vocabulary ‘de la languo 
Tolenga, dite vulgairement lo Badega.”— 
£p. Oaidvxil, Dravidian Gmmrmr, Intr. 
p. 33. 

b. To one of the races occupying the 
Nilgiri Hills, speaking an old Canorese 
dialect, and being apparently a C^no- 
rese colony, long separated from the 
parent stock.— (See Bp. CaldwelPs 
Grammar, 2nd ed., pp. 34, 126, &c.) 
[The best recent account of this people 
IS that by Mr Thurston in Bulletin of 
the Madras Museum, vol. ii. No. 1.] 
The name of these pe^le is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghers, 


in Sind, pt is the Bddhanj of Arabia, 
and the Malkaf of Egypt {BurUnL At. 
Nights, i. 237 j Lane, Mod. Egypt, 


1298.—“ Tho heat is tnnnondoiu (at 
Honnus), and on that account tho houses 
are built with ventilators {tentim) to catch 
tho wind, Xheso venttlntors nro placed on 
tho rido from which the wind comes, and 
thoy bring tho wind down into tho honso 
to cool it.”— Jlfttrto Potc, ii. 460. 


[1698. — A similar nsrangomont at tho 
same place ia described by Llnfckotea. i, 61. 
Unk. hoc.] * ' 

1682.— At Gamron (Gombroon) “most 
of tho hon5cs have a square tower which 
stands up far above tho roof, and which in 
tho upper part towards tho four wineb has 
ports nod openings to admit air and catch 
tho wind, which plays through these, and 
ventilates tho whoto houso. In tho beat of 
Biimmor people Ho at night at tho bottom 
of these towers, so as to got cewd rest.”— 
Zee cn ii, 79, 


[I70S.— “Tho air in it was contimwlly 
roircshed and renewed by a cool-saib made 
iiko a funnel, in tho manner of M. dn 
Haniol.*'— Voyage, ii. 101.] 

1817. ^ 

“ Tho tmnrf-ifoiofr on tho Emir's dome 
Can scarocly win a hrciitb from heaven.” 

Moore, Fire-WjTshippm. 
1872.—“. . . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
Yon BOO on every roof theso diminutive 
screens of wattlo and dab, forming .sente 
angles with tho batches over wlii^ they 
project. Somo are movcahlo, so os to ho 
turned to tho S.IV, bctwcon Hiiorch and tho 
ond of July, w*hon tho monsoon sots in from 
that quarter.'— /lttr£(m'« Sind BexUikd, 254. 

1881.—“ A number of square turrets stick 
up all over tho town ; these are badgirs or 
vontiiators, open scimetiraea to oil the wind’^ 
somotimes only to ono or two, and divided 
inside hko tho flues of o great ohinney, 
oithor to catch tho draught, or lo carrs it 
to tho sevoml rooms below.'* — JHoneei’ MaiK 
Mareh^th. 


. BADJOE, BAJOO, s. Tlie Malay 
jacket (Ma). [of wliicli many 
varieties are described bv' Dennys 
(Disc, Diet. p. 107)]. 

[c. 1610.— “Tho women (Portugucso) toko 
tlieir cose in their smocks or Bajus, which 
ore moro transparent and fine than tho mo‘?t 
dehcate crape of those parts .*'— do 
DvmI, Hak. Soe. ii. 112.J 

1/84.— “Over this they wear tho badjoo, 
which resembles n morning gown, open ot 
the neck, hut fastened close at tho wrisb 
and half-way up the arm."— J/nrrfcn, N. of 
Sunatra, 2Dd ea. 44. 


BADGBEB, s. F. had-glr, * wind- 
catch.’ An ariangement acting as a 
windsatt to bring the wind down into 
a house ; it is common in Persia and 


1878. — “Tho general Malay costumo .... 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round tho nock, and the h^Dt 
or jflckot often of light coloured dimih*. for 

undress.*— JlfeAWr, 147 . 
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1883.— ** They vear alioro it ct ahort- 
slccvcd jAckot, tho bajtt, boautifuUy raado, 
nnd often Tory taatofully dccomtod in lino 
nccdlowork/— Jl/t« JUm, Go!d<n CAcrwin- 
ettCf 139. 

BA£L, a H. JIhlir. lail^ from 
Skfc. vfVw, the Tree and Fruit of Atgle 
f»annc[o5 (Correa), or ‘ Bengal Quince,* 
as it 15 .sometimes called, after the 
name (Jifanno/M da Bmgm!a) given it 
In* Garcia dc Orta, who first dc.*»crihed 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat* 
inent of dysentery, &c. Tliesc arc 
noticed also by P. Vincenzo ^laria and 
others, and have ahvnys been familiar 
in India. Yet they do not apj)e?ir to 
li/ive attracted serioits attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850.^ It 
i.s a small tree, a native of various 
mrts of India. Tlie dried fruit is now 
imported into England.— (See Httaiun; 
ana FliicMgn^ 110) ; HVattf Econ, Diet, 
i. 117 eeqqJ], The shelly rind of the 
hel is in the Punjab made into carved 
smtir-boxcs for &alu to the Afghans. 

1583, — “And an I know that it wna 
called boll in Bn^nim, I onauired of tlio^c 
nniivo physicians -whicli was its pmjnjr name, 
cirifole or fccfi, and tlioy told mo that ctrifofc 
[Mpfut/tt] ^vas tho phy«c5ftn*s aamo for it,”— 
^rtreftt JJe 0., If. 221 v., 222. 

[1014.— “Ono jar of Bylo nt ru. 5 j>er 
maund.’* — Fosirr, Lctlerf, ili. 41.] 

1631,— «Tac. Bontius describes tho bol as 
viahtm ci/dmiiitm (i.a n (luinco), and speaks 
of its pulp ns good for dy«cntcry nna (ho 
chalctac imumneut Lib. vi. 

c.ip. \iit. 

1672.— “Tho BUi plant grown to no 
grontor height than that of a man [this is i 
incorrect], nil thorny .... tho fniit in sijmj 
and Itardncsn, and nntnro of rind, resembles 
a potnogrannlo, dotted over tho nurfneo with 
little dark spots equally distributed. ... 
With tho fruit they make a decoction, which 
is A most ofFiCiicious remedy for dy^ontcrios 
or fluxes, prooooding fromoxocssivo heat. • «** 
— 7». rfaccnao, 353. . 

1879.—“. . . On this plain you will soo 
a Inigo h61*lrc(^ and on it ono hig bdl-fruit.” 
— JIfut Siotofj Indian Fairg Ttdof, 140. 

BAFTA, ft. A kind of calico, made 
espccinllj’' at Baroch ; from the Pera. 
hif/la, ‘woven.* Tlie old Baroch h<tftaR 
seem to have been fine goods. Nothing 
is harder than to find intelligible ex* 
planations of the diatinction lictwecn 
the numci'ous variettea of cotton stufla 
formerly exported from Indio to Europe 
under a still greater \*ariety of names ; 
names and trade being gcnerall}'^ alike 
obsolete. Eajlas however survived in 


the Tarilis till recently. {Bafla i.s at 
present the name applied to o silk 
fabric. (See quotation, from Ymuf 
All below.^ In Bengal, Charpata and 
Noaklmli in the Ohutagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton 
{Birdtvoody Tndustr, ArtSf 240).] 

1593.— “There is made great storo of 
Cotton Linnen of diuoraflort . • . Boffetaa." 
— At)iAcAofen,«p. 18. [Hnk. Soc. i. GO.] 

[1605-6,— “ Pofftt A'Viswt of tho ifincfst 
Tolya, Baffa.”— /fiVficporf, Fir*t Lelfer PonI\ 

73. Wo havo also “ Black Baffatta.”— /AW. 

74. ]. 

[1610,— “Baffata, the corgo Its. 100.* — 
Dantcnif LcUers, L 72.] 

1612,— “Baftao or while Cnllicos, from 
twontio to fortio Bm’als the coTgeJ**^Capt. 
tSarin^ in i. 317, 

1638.—“. . . tis«crans qnt y font cotto 
sorte dc toilos do cotton, quo Ton appcllo 
baftas. qui nont Ics plus Ones do ioutes 
cellos qm HO font* ilans la Prouloco do 
Gnswrattn,'*— 128, 

1653. — '* Baftas cst un nom Tndion qui 
signilio des toiles fort serr^os do cotton, 
Ic^quolles la pluspart vionnont do Barochc, 
villc du Royaumo do Ctuzomt, np[)artonnnt 
Au Grand Mogol.”— //e fa It, fe fVo» 2 , filfi. 

160.5.— “Tho Baftas, or Cnlicnts painted 
ro<i, blue, Atid block, aro corriod white t<» 
Affnt and AlmadnMt in rog.srd thosu cities 
nro noorost tho places whero tlio Indigo is 
mode that is us’d in colouring." — 2hirr«iV#*, 
(R.T.)p.l’27;[od. 

1072. — “ Baftas, broad and 

narrow.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727.— “The Jfaroaefi. Baftas arc famous 
throughout all Indm, tho country producing 
tho lK»t Cotton in tho World.” — A, Ilaniiftvn, 
i. 141. 

1875.— In tho Calcutta Ihriff valuation of 
Uiis year wo find l^cco Goods, Cotton : 

# • « « 

Baftahs, Hcoro, Us. 30. 

[ISHK),— “ Akin to Uio jxtf (hanx is a fabric 
known as Bafta (lltcmlly woven), produced 
in Bcmarcs; liody jiiirc hIIU, uith hutis in 
htUxftaiwi or clotli ; , . . used for tingarkfutf, 
lofc*, and woinon*fl (Musulmans),*' — 

yttmf Afi, Mon, oaSUI Fahric*, 97,] 

It is curious to liud this word now 
current on Lake Nvanza. The burial 
of King hltcsii’s mother is spoken of : 

18S3.— “Tho chiefs half filled tho nicely- 
jiaddod coffin with bufta (hloachod calico) 

• . . after that tho eorpso and ihoti tho 
coflin was flilod up with more huffciL . . 

In CA. Mwy. hxteUigenter, h'.s., viit p. 513. 

BAHAR, B. Ar. hahdr, Malayuh 
from Skt. 5/i#7m, ‘a load/ A 
weight used in largo trading trans- 
actions ; it wried ntucli in aifferent 
localities ; and though the name is of 
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Great MogiiVs repertory, of Bahattdcr 
Jaw.* 

BaJuidnr is one of the ternw which 
the hosts of Cliingiz Khan brought 
intli them from tlie Mongol Steppes, 
In tlic Mongol genealogies we find 
Tesngai BahddvTy the father of Cliingiz, 
and many more. Siibutni Bahmur, 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Korthem China. In Sanang Setzen’s 
2 K)etical annals of the Mongols, as 
rendered hy I. J. Schmidt, the word 
is written Baghaiur^ whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives as n memento 
])robably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or champion.’ It 
occurs often in tlic old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also np> 
])licd to Samson of the Rihlc. it 
occurs in a Russian chronicler ns early 
na 1240, but in application to Mongol 
leaders. In Polisti it is found as jio- 
hatyTy and in Hungarian as Rtftor,— this 
last being in fact the po})u1ar Mongol 
pronunciation of Baghntur, In Turki 
also this elision of the guttural extends 
to the spelling, and the word becomes 
Bdtury ns we find it in the Piets, of 
Vambury and Pavet dc Courleillc. 
In jMnnchtt nbo the word tikes the 
form of Rafttm, exprC6«cd in Cliinesc 
characters as iVi-fii-fu ;+ the Kirghiz 
has it as Baiyr; the Altai-Tatarie ns 
BaaHyr^ and the other dinicels even 
ns Magathyr. But the singular historv 
of the word is not yet entirely told. 
Bcnfey lias suggestea that the word 
originated in Bkt. Zi/iapa^d/iara (‘ !iappi« 

ness-possessing’kj 1 ^*^ iMc 

lamented Prof. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us with a note on the 
subject^ was strongly of ojnnioii that 
the word was rather n comiption 
*Hhrough dissimulation of the conso* 
nant,” of the Zend hagha-imthra ‘ Son 
of God,* and thus but another form 
of the famous term Paghfur, by which 
the old Persians rendered the Chinese 
Tiendsz (*Son of Heaven *), applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 

* At Lonl Wi'llwlf/H Mnjor Mntcolm 

nn«ntloncd as a notable fact that be and throe of 
Itffl brotlicrs Imd once met tORClher In India. 

** lEimo<i«dblc, Malcolm, qult^ ImpoMilbloP* itaUl 
llio Oovonior*Oencm1, 3Inlcolin perai^Lptl. " 2fo, 
no," Bfihl Ixjrd WolHley, '* If four Malcolms had 
met. MO aliould hare licarcl the nolso all over 
Inrlfo!” 

t 8 c 0 Chinese UrconJer, 1870, rJI« 921, and Kova» 
Ufiki*9 Menpol IUe(. No. lOSS. 

t Orient umf Oee&fmt, 1. 187. 

I) 


1280-90.— In nil cccontrlc Perstinn f^cm 
pnrpo^ly etuited with Mongol oxprossioti^, 
uTitten hv Piirhabu Jumt in pmifio of 
ArghCtn IChun of Persia, of Mhich Hammer 
has given a Genuan tranalation, tvo have 
the following 

**Tho Groat Krutn names thee his Uhrgff 
Bftelefil [Great Secretary), 

Seeing thou art hiMrAi and Boh&dir to 
boot; 

O WclUboIoved, the ynrlXgl [rescript] that 
thou dost is^uo is obeyed 
By Turk and Mongol, by Pennan, Greek, 
and Barbarian r* 

(ie/eL rfrr Ovfd, //ordc, 461. 
c. 1400.— ‘*I ordained that every Amcor 
who should reduce A Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, rimtild be exalted by three things : 
by a title of honour, Iw tue Ti/gA fYakW 
tail atandnrd], iind by the A’lfl Zdm [great 
kettle drum]; and should Ik) dignified by 
the titlo of Bhhaudur/*— r/eiowr*a /tijlitv/a, 
283; scoal-^oaa.'m 
1401,— **E cHe*) lu dixeron q nqucl era 
u»o do Jo<) vnHStes e Bnhadurcs q*cn o) 
linage del ScOor nuia,'' — C/at'fjOf % Ixxxix. 

„ ^ “ R <il homo « hare e moa vino 

beuc dtzon quo os Banador, quo dizon ollcs 
l>or homem rcrio.*' — Do. § cxii. 

1407.— “Tlio Prince mounted, e<cortcd by 
a troop of Bahadoru, M*he M'orc ahvay.^ 
alxiiit his porrou/* — j-IWwmrsriZ’jj //iVf. in 
ATof. c( JCxt xiv. 1*26. 

IfiOC.— iAi< a pro|)or name.) *‘Itaq illo 
poicnti>*dmus Bex Bador, Induic iinivcrsao 
terror, a quo nonulli regnO Port maxtmt 

? [iiodnm regis tenen afrtnnnnt. . . .“—Letter 
roni John ///, of l^urtugaf to Pope Paul 


Hardly any native name occurs moiv 
frequently in the Porfcuguoso Iliht. of 
Indfia than this of Budvr-^vu. Balin- 
diir Shah, the warlike 'and jiowerful 
king of Guremt (162G-37), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Xuno da Ctinha, at Diu. 

17f#l.— *‘*nio A'iiT/f/yr Ttiriant . , , aro 
divided into three i/unftM, under the 
Govemnient of a Khan, Tliut part which 
borders ou the RitMiiati dominions was under 
the authority of Jean lierXt whose namo on 
all occasions was honoured with tho titlo of 
Bator.”— //awiMy, i. 239. Tho name Jetm 
Beciw proKsbly t/cinffW*, a namoiyhich ono 
finds among tho hordes ah far back ns tho 
early part of the 14th century (poo /6a 
/fafitfa, ii, 897). 

1769.— “From Shah Alum Bahadro, son 
of Alum Giiiro, the Great Mogul, niid sue* 
ecosor of tho Kmpiro. to Colonel Sabut Jung 
Bahadro” (t.r, CTive).— IjoUor in /^ng, 
p. 168. 

Wc have said that the title BtJMvder 
(Btthddnr) was one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quototions : 



BAUIRWUTTKKA. 


BAKIlUKUANl 


fiO 


1761.— '“Sheikh Htu«-»eln U]K»n tho Ruanl 
<c1h mo Umt our Army Iiuii 1>cnt tlio Beh&a> 
dor (i.r. Hycler AIJj, aiuI thit |k\'ico wm 
iiiakint;. Another ito|>oy in Iho aftvmoon 
tcils VA that tho Bohatidor had dc'ttroyrd 
our armyi nnd wni bo^icfjin;: — 

<hi})(irittf fif Jfon, Mn Aujcftjy, in Au« pf 
iU Lxnisatff^ iii. 200* 

1800. — “One Inc of Behaudry ini'jodft.i/* 
— i, 148, 

1801. — “Thomn''» who wa^ nmcli In liquor* 

now turned round to hn nnd miJ— 

* Could nny one Imro topped .S^ihihBabaU' 
door At iliH gate hut one month ns;o T ' * Xo, 
no/ rophctl they: on which— 

A/i7. J/r;rt. i. 230. 

1872.—“. . . tlio wonl 'Dnhddnr* . . , 
(aI the Mogul's Court) * . « tY.tH only u^od 
M nn onithet. Ahmod Shnh Utud it it\ n 
title nnd ordered hii name to 1 m) ri’wl in the 
Friday jtra\or m *.Muj)hul ud ilfn Mu» 
Imimnad And in^r Ahtnid HhBt Bahddur, 
Ifenco alv) *A*aniki>il Bahadur,* tho name 
by which the K. I. C^miuny t* Mtill hnotMi 
in India. Tho tnodom ‘Khan BahAdur* \\ 
m Bengol, hy pcntiKMon AMunied hv Mu- 
h.unmcdan l.>o|utty Mai;i'(tr»tit'^*uhtl'«t*jlindu 
Deputy M.it:i*ttmte-« nsMime * Ildl Bahlldar * » 
it Mtands of ceurso, for • Kh hi'i'Bahddur.* 
*tho cotimgcouf) Kh.fn.' Tlio c^nn|M>unik 
however, a nuKleni ahuontnl one ; for 
*Khdn' waa conferred hy tho Dihli lltn* 
i»orop<, nnd po al-Hj • IJ'ih'idur * nnd * Ilili4flur 
Khdn,* bat not *Khtn llahldur.*"— /•n»A 
yfr<M’AmanR, In /nd, .la/it/KUri/, I, 2 <jI. 

1876.— “Rorerenemc nl the *nno time 
hm\crj%dadi, and Ihddncts nn«! loving their 
froodom. they (the Kirghis) vero always 
ready to follow tho utandanl of any batyr, 
or hero, . . , who might niqwar on tho 
stage. ”—is"Aw»/frr’i i. .‘W. 


1878.—“ Peacock feat hen fur tome of the 
nwbordinato oflicen, a jcllew j ickct for tilt 
.vucco'wful gcnoml, tind tho l>e«tow.il of tlu 
Mnnehoo tulo of Batura, or ‘Bnvvc/ <ir 
some of tho most distinguished hrigaflierM 
nro probably all tho lumoun winch A»iiit tin 
return ot n triumphal anu\. llic itywnrc 
which fell Ui tho sharo of ‘aiince Gordon 
for tho i»ait ho twik m the ruppresHion o 
tho Taiping robollion w.w u yellon j ickct 
and tho titlo of Jlat^rn hiH lately l«?ei 
lio^towod on .Mr Memy for jcaw of fatthfii 
sorvleo Agninst the n>lM?Ii in the province o 
Kweichow,"— lyj 

V “Tlicro ii nothing of tho erca 
bahawdor^ about him.*'— 


1879.— “Thh strictly prohibit i\o Pro 
clnmation w ismcd by the Pwvinci.il At! 
mmiatmtuo Boanl of Llkim ... nni 
Chang, BroToHhurincLil .Judge, chief of tli< 
Foochow liikim Central Ofllco, TooI’aI fo 
swocml scrvic^ and Batbra Uith tho tith 
ot •Awo-inspiring Bnvvo*"— Tran-k of ;»ni 

<&iwafien affainst cnUtmoti a/ Mr /W 
in Foochow, July 1879. ' 


BAHffiWuTTEEA^s. Giij.6(rAtrw 
tcafil. A species of outlawr)- hi 


Gurerat; hlhirienthf^ tJie individiiil 
t)H- (iffcncc. It coiifl«u “in 
the Ilnjpnotd or Grassias making thrir 
ryots and diqiondimts (piit their n.nthe 
I villrtgc, wtiirh U .suni*rcd to remain 
wi«te ; the Grmwm tvitli hw hrttlm*n 
then rctiriM to some uHvluin. whemo 
he timjj cjirrv on his depn^^lations with 
impunity. Biung widl ncquiintH >viiii 
the country^ Jttid the retire.^ of in. 
ijnrie.s being common ennse %vitli the 
miunhcrs of every fntnily, the /hiAiV. 

, tpuf^ru has little* to fc.qr ftom thov 
i who nri* not in the iinniedUte interest 
of his enemy, nnd he is in consequetn'c 
onahled t<» eumniit v«ry extend\e 
n»i*'chicf C’ef. ff'fiMrr, quot^^d in 
Forh^i, JltU Milhy 2iid fd., p. 254.5. 
Col. Wnlkcr derive*^ the iiime from 
M/nV, ‘out,* and *ii ro.vl.’ [Tid, 
inn note to the jiasMge quoted Iwlnw, 
MVS “thw IS ji cnmimund of Mr 
|(fM//ijV) mid ienWtn (inij.inX Htenlly 
I cj: pffr:d.'*J 

[1521k — “ Tlu^ I'^'tty chlcft uii, w ho raj'wM 
tho divUnctivo epithet of outl'iw 
WA-iof the F.»ni/uiTa cNn.'* . . /W. Akrr., 
in .!n).rtfj o/ A'ly, (C,ilnitta reprint), i. 72k] 

The origin of ino^t of the bripiidngc 
m riidU IS almaP. whnt ii hew 
de'«enhcd in Knttiwar. 

BAIKBEE, <*. Tlir ]h)mKiy irtmr 
for the BaTldng.decr. It is GunnUl 
aiul arc. to Ji»t doii nnd [Hhudfonl, 
A/<imm<ifio, 5311] Mnhr. Idra or 
hut ill is IS not in MMc^worlhV Did, 
[Forsyth {lUtjUltnd* of 6'. p. 470) 
give-, the Ooiid mid Korku mines as 
y^h^rK, uhirli may Ihs tin* oripinnl]. 

1579,— “Any one who hn* uhot baikri on 
the Mpuri of Uio Glial s can tell how i: b 
undbfo uncmugly toimrk down tbC‘elltila 
taking up thtir ixMitum for the lUy 
in the early dawn.*'— Or*rf. TiV^i of /rffi'i, 
Hiippt. May 12, 7f. 

BAJRA, K. II. fp.rjn? and bfjrl (fV- 
ntWffortrc A/iimfo, ’Willdon.). One of 
the Mil inillct.s fonning n <lrv cron in 
many jarta of India. ForU's calls it 
Mijrree (Or, ^fnn. ii. 400 ; [2nd e*l i. 
107), mm hajrrcr (i. 23)]. 

1511,— “Tho ground (at Mahirahiwc) 
WAS gQDcmlly covered with bajreo, full ** 

0 foot lugh.*'— Lorrf AV/rafornvjyft, In fntf, 
riffnin. 414, 


BAEIB.KHANi. s. V.—Il. Mjtr- 

hhttntr a kind of cake almost cxflclly 
rcsemiilinn pic.crusr, Kiid to otve its 
name to iM inventor, /WXi> ATidii. 
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ijroperlv iJrfffA'nra, Skt. ‘fstronf?,* 
vmm, **3onV perlinps with wfcrcnce 
lo Krishnn, Another flncc of the 
wmc nniiic in ^Indras, an i?olatcd ncah, 
6762' high, lal. U* 4V *13", is and to 
take its name from the Asum IX'iiw. 


1GS9.— **. ♦ . Tho BalACe Kuby t? rj|v 
po«ccl by i-omc to Imro tAkcn its namo frcim 
Pdlaiitmf or Vnlaco ; . • • . (ho mo^t fTo> 
liablo Conjrctiiro ii that o( Mama Pmht 
Vrndatf timl it Ji borroirM from tha 
CJloimiry, vrliero (boy aro found in ercaicit 
Iltntie. . , 6S8. 


1076.— 

Wiicn io tho v.nlo of Balascr I fonsht, 

And from Bengal tho c-iptlvo Jlotwirch 
brought." 

AurHnffZthe^ ti. 1, 

37274 — "Tiio f)C.i-3hore of fiftUBoro Ulng 
very low, and tho Dopth«t of Water very 
gradual from tho Strand, maho Ship in 
Ballosoro Bond keep n good l)i«hinco from 
tho Shore ; for in 4 or 6 Fathom^, they rido 
3 Lcaguci off."— 4 !. //ann7Ct;n, I, u27« 


BALASS, b. A kind of ruliy, or 
rather a rosc-nid Rjiiiiclle. This is 
not SM Anglo-Indian word, hut it is 
n word of Abiutic otigin, occurring 
frequently in old travellers. It is a 
corruptioii of ValaWaht^ n |>opulnr 
form of /Airffl^7i.^AT, hecaii'se (liese nihu“« ^ 
came from the fiimnus mhu*< 011 the 
Upper Oxu*!, in one of the do*r‘ tf 
subject to Eadakhshun. [See T , ni»t rj/. 
SktUhciy 265 ; Bo//, 7Vircr;n‘cr^ i. n,] 
«. in50.>-*»Tho mountains ot nfldnkh*<hi'n 
hare gti’cn their name to tho Rtdahhi hi nibv, 
vulgarly called <i/-Ba3akh8h."—ffca naM<u 
iii, 69, m. 


1401.— -“Tenia (Tamerlan) tc^tido \*na 
rona ct \n paKo do Kcda ni’*o sin larons 0 
6 la cabepa tenia vn sombrero bl.ico alio 
con un Bolox cn cima 0 con aljofnr e 
pic<lras/'~(?/«rvb, § cjt. 

1610.— **TIie «!0 baloESCs nro foimd in 
aalasayo, which » a kingdom of tho main- 
land near l^cgu and Bengal."— 233, 
'rhis is very bad geography for Uarla^M, who 
13 usually acciirato and judicious, Iml it is 
Kurpassed in much later das-s. 

1681.— “I could never undentand from 
whence those that ho called BaloasI como," 
— 6V/«ir Frrdmclet in J/alK li. 372. 

[1693.— “Tho Ballaycacs are Ukowi^ «old 
)iy weight.*’— ZrtiwAtafta, Hak. Soe. 11 . IW.J 

IGll.— “Of Bollnco Rubies little and 
gmt, good and bad, there are single two 
thoiLsand pieces" (in Aklwr’a Ire.'isttry),— 
Jf(iwlcin$t in Purritas, i. 217. 

PCIC.— “Fair pearls, Ballast niblea,"— 
rtatfTf LrttfrSt ir. 213.) 

1C53.— “Lcs Boyaumes do Pegou, d'oh 
wennont Ics rubis balets."— /)e h PouUatK* 
fe-ffoitt, 12 c. 


10/3.— “Tlio last sort is called a Ballaca 
Ruby, which h not in so much esteem ns the 
Spincll, bccanso it is not so well coloured," 
— JVyw, 216. 


1681.—“, . , ay ciorios bolozcs, quo 
llmana candMos, qno son eomo los din- 

mnnlcs,"— A/artfRKdtf/hPrf«itr, 12 . 


BALCONY, Nut an Anglo- 
Indian wordt but ROinctinirs rrganlwl 
AS of OrienUil origin ; n thing more 
than doubtful, Theclyrnolfigj* AlbKhd 
tobv Mr. Sfhuvlcr and by the Inmenterl 
\Virtiam Gill in (ho quotfttiona Wow, 
h not iiDW, though wp do not knmv 
w'lio fiM FUggi»Mp<l St. Nuithor do wt 
know nhether the word which 

Krinan (7V, tri NiVnfl, E. T. 1 . 136) bdU 
us is the nniiii! given to (he woodvii 
iKKiths At the Nijnei Fair, Iw the wme 
P, word or no. "Wedgwood, Liltnl, 
[and the iV.A'./i.] coiinci’t hafeeny with 
tho w/ird whirli ap[>cAr!* in Englidi m 
A nd with (no Ilnlbn 6^/rii, *a 
6rallol(lliig*fltid the like, also u-mhI for 
*n box ’at Ibp play. as well as 

wdfo, is A form occurring in early 
it.alian. Tints Franr. da Buti, com- 
iiipiitiiig on Banle (1385-87), .siys; 
“/iofro b luogr> aUo uoue bx inonia e 
8c«»ndi*.” llencp naturally would Ikj 
formed balcotif^ wliicli we bavc in Giov. 
Viliam, m Bocc-accio nnd in Petrardi, 
Maimrri (IWrtbnMrio If.) defines 6afftm< 

: ns*=yinr/frn (I), 

I It may Iw nolrd as to the in^em 
pronuiicmtloii that irhilst ordinary 
1 mortals {tnebiding among vtm- 
‘ writers Scott And l/ickliart, Temnwn 
I nnd Hood) accent Ihc v*ord as n (Iwlyl 
(idfcCnJ), the ffc'mc tU la rr/mr, if vm 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the hist generation make it, ns Cowi>cr 
does Iwlow, an nrajddbrach (M/ri/jiy) : 
“Xantliuy liis name with ihoic of 
Iieavcnly birth, But i*a3lcd Scanuinder 
by tbe sons of earth!*’ [Acconlmgto 
the iV..ff.Z^, the pre.sent pronuncintion, 
‘*wlnch,"Mid &iin. Rogera, makes me 
pick," WAS established about 1825.] 

c, 1313.— “K n1 continuo v'era picne di 
hello doano n* halcoid,"— f/ior. Vittani, 
X. 132-4. 

€.3510-60.-. 

“ Ij figliuol ill lAtona uvea gih novo 
Volte gn.inlato dal balcon Rovinno, 

Per quelln, ch’alcun tempo move 
1 snol m>«|nr, cd or gli nlinu commovo m 
vano." 

iVfmrm, ifim/, Ptc. f. Sonn. 35, 
cd. Pisu, 1805. 
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also (sec l)otli Mminshi and Vullm s.y.) 
a Persian word 5dr6dfr, for a barber or 
surgeon, from wbidi came this Tiirldsli 
term “Le PerJcr-bacbi, qui fait la barbe 
au Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine 
Galland, pubd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks as if this must have been an 
early loan from Europe. 

BAMBOO, s. Applied to many 
gigantic grasses of which Bamhusa. 
arundinacea and B, vulgaris are the 
most commonly cultivated ; but there 
are many other species of the same 
and allied genera m use; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in Englisli, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Canarese hdnhti [or as the Madras 
Admin. Man. {Gloss, s.v.) %mtes it, 
homhuy which is said to be ^^onoma- 
topaeic from the craclding and ex- 
plosions when they bum”} Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Grawfurd says it is certainly 
used on the west coak. of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewhere 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is huluh. He thi-nlfa 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Conara. But there is evidenc<^ enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
before the end of the 16th century to 
indicate the probability that we adopted 
the word, like so many others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Canarese word is hanwu. In the 18th 
century the form in the Concan appears 
to have been mainbu, or at least it 
was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Bumphius seems to suggest a quaint 
onomatopoeia: “ vehementissimos edunt 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
BavAUf BamhUf facile exauditur.” — 
{Eedf. Amb. iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes: ** Although hUuhia the stan- 
dard Malay, and hamhu apparently 
introduced, I think hambu is fiie form 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, 
which is quite a different language 
from higli Javanese. Even in low 
Javanese, however, it may he a bor- 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
n trade corruption of the common 
Malay word samambu, which means 


the w^ell-known * Malacca cane,’ both 
the bamboo and the Malacca caue 
being articles of export. Rlinkeit 
says that the samamou is a kind of 
rattan, which was used as a walking- 
stick, and ivhich was called the Malacca 
cane by the English. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan * bamboo cane* 
referred to by Sir H. Yule must suriiy 
be identical. Tlie fuller Malay name 
is actually rotan samambuj whidi is 
mven as the equivalent of Calamus 
Sciptonum, Lour, by Mr. Bidley in liis 
Plant List (XB.A.&, Jidy 1897).f 

The term applied to tdbdshir (Taba- 
sheer), a ^liceons concretion in the 
bamboo, in" our first quotation seems 
to sliow that hamhi or mamba was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited from an earlier use hv Persian 
or Arab traders. But we have not 
been successful in finding other proof 
of this. With reference to sakhar- 
mamhu Bitter says : That this drug 
{Tdbaskir)f as a product of the hamboo- 
cane, is to this day known in India by 
the name of Sacar Mamhi is a thing 
which no one needs to be told” (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entirely 
unknown. 

It is possible that the Canarese word 
is a vernacular corruption, or demloi^ 
ment, of the Skt. vanrn [or vambha], 
from the former of which comes the 
H. ham. Bamboo does not occur, so 
far as we can find, in any of the earlier 
Ifith-century hool^ which employ canna 
or the like. 

In England the term hamloo-eane 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, ^^ich is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
30 to 35 years ago there existed along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent ; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present 'ivriters. 

1668 . — “The people from whom it 
shir) is cnil it Mcar-mainhimi .... 
because we canes of that plant ore called 
by the Indiana mamhu.’*— f. 194. 

1678 . — “ Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malabar, are found so large t^t the 
people make use of them as boats (eni&er- 
eacuma) not opening them ou^ but cutting 
ono of the canes right across and using the^ 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of nalrnd hlacVcs go upon it • . . each 
of them at his ou'n ond of the mamba [in 
orig, fnd6u] (so they call it), being prorided 
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BANCOCK, 


toNvn 01 liaui6 was on tlic Tapeug 
about 20 in. cost of tlic Irawadi, and 
it is supposed that the EnglLsli factor}' 
alluded to in the quotations was there. 

|lGSl.x-**A Settlement at Bammoo wpon 
the confmw of China."-“i'nnj^e, ATaaras 
Con*., hi. 102.] 

ITfjO.— '“This branch Fecm<j fomicrly to 
ha^o been driven from tho Bslabhshmcnt at 
Pmamoo^'^Dalrytnph, 0i . /i-p., i. 111. 


Mnldivo trord is hero tho satno as H. hln 
(Skt. 

lC73.->“Bonanoea, which are .a sort of 
Pluntain. though less, yet much more 
grateful.'*— i^/yrr, 40. 

16S6.— “Tho Boxumo tree is exactly like 
tho Plantain lor shape and bignesi*, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is n great deal smaller.*— 
Vamjpitr, i. SIC. 


BARTANA, s. Tlie fruit of Mim 
jxiradtiaica, nnd JM. fapientum of 
Linnnens, hut now reduced to one 
s>])ccics under the latter name by K. 
lirouTi. Tins u'ord is not ns^ in 
India, though one hears it in the 
iStraits Settlements. The word itself 
is said by Dc Orta to have come from 
Guinea ; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
Tlie matter will be more conveniently 
treated under PLANTAIN. Prof, 
Robertson Smith points out that the 
coincidence of this name with the Ar. 

‘fingers or toes,' and ^ncena, ‘a 
single finger or toe,* can hardly lie 
nucidental. Tlie fruit, as w'c learn 
from MukaddasI, grew’ in Palestine 
before the Crusades ; and that it is 
known in UteiaUun only as inatis 
would not prove tlwt the fruit was 
not somewhere popularlv kno^vn as 
‘fingers.* It is |>ossible that the 
Atnbs, through whom probably the 
fruit found its wav to ^y, Africa, 
may have transmitted with it a name 
like Oiis ; thougli historical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“It is curious that in Norwegian and 
llanisli (and I believe in Sw'cdisli), 
the exact Malay word pt tariff ^ wliicii 
is iinknow'u in England, is used. 
l*rof. Skeat thinks this may be be- 
CtUKC vre had adopted the w’ord hanana 
before the w*ord pi^ina was btoiicht 
lo Europe at all.**] 


15C3.— “Tho Arab calk thc^o mum c 
amuta: thoro arc clmptcn ou *tho Dubjee 
in Avicotmn and Scraplon, and they ca' 
them by thi^ mme, as docs Ibwis alsc 
-AIorcoTcr. in Guinra they Iwto these fig« 
and can ibern banimaa.'*— (/rtrcio, 03r. 

150S.— “Other fruite tbero are tcrmci 
Banana, wliieh wo think to bo tho J/w^ 
of ISgj-pt and Soria . . . but hero tho 
cut them ywrly, to tho end they may bra 
I? Congo, ii 


e. 1610.— “Dc< fcann« (marginal rubric 
Sonnes) quo Ira Portugal^ npj>ellent liguci 
d Inde, nnd aux Maldirci Pi^fd 

€/< Attwf, i. 65; piak. Soc. i. U3J, 'Tlic 


BANCHOOT, BETBEOHOOT, ss. 
Terms of alnis<^ w'hich we should 
liesitatc to print if their odious nicari- 
I ing w’cre not obscure “ to the general.*’ 

I If it were known to the Englisinnen 
: w'lio sometimes use the words, W'e 
believe there are few who would not 
shrink from such hnitality. Some- 
what similar in chnmcter seem the 
! w-ords which Saul in his rage flings 
I at his noble son (I Sam. xx. 30). 

163S.— “ L'on nous monstra A vno detny • 
licuo do la villo m sopulchro, qa'ilsappollcat 
' Bot7->ehidt, o*csi h diro la Torgogno do la 
I fiUe dccouTorto.'* — Paris, 1659, 

1 142. ScQ also Valentin, ir. 157. 

I There is a liandsome tomb and 
mosque to the N. of Ahmedalxid, 

I erected by Hajji Malik Ralifi-ud-dm, 

I A wazir of Sultan Mohammed Bignm, 
in memory of his wife JSiht Achut or 
I AMfdj and probahly the vile story 
to which the 17th-centnry travellers 
refer is founded only on o nilgar 
misrepresentation of this name. 

1618.— dai it (ondcr ecr* 
bredingo gonproockon) in onso talo to ficggon, 

I u Bochters Schacmolhoyt ." — Van Twift, 10. 

1792.— “Tho oflicor (of Tippoo*a trooiw) 
who led. on being chalfcngcd in Moon 
answered {Agari q\tt (ogue), ‘Wo belong to 
tho ndvnnco — tho title of lAlly's brigade, 
mipposing tho pcopio ho mw to bo tboir own 
Eiwopeans, whoso uniform olao is red ; but 
.•soon discorering his mistako tho com* 

. niandant called out (Fmnghy Banchootl*- 
fhflmo) ‘they are the rascally English! 
Make off'; m which ho set tho corps a 
ready example."— BirwaVA’amih’fv, 14/. 

BANCOCK, n.p. The modem 
capital of Siam, jnroperly BangMz; see 
explanation by Bp. Pnllcgoix in quota- 
tion. It had been the site of forts 
erected on the ascent of tlie Mcnani 
to the old capital Aynthin, by Constan- 
tine Fhaulcou in 1675 ; here tho 
niorlcm city was established as the 
scat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Aynthia (see JUB^) by the 
BurmcH! in that year. It is uncertain 
if the first quotation refer to Boncock. 
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. . And Bamplacot, w)iicli 
stAnds at fho month of tho Monatn.”— 
BarrM^ I, ix. 1* 

1611, — **Thoy had arrived m tho Road of 
Sifdm tho Afteoaih of Auf^st, and cast 
Anchor at throe fathom© high water# , . . 
Tiio Towno lyoth roma thirtio leagues vp 
aloi^ tho Etuor, wltither they Font nowes 
of their arrival!. Tho Sabandcr (sco SHAH> 
BUNBEB} and tho Governor of Mancock 
(a placo Bcittmtod by tho Etuer), camo hackc 
with tho Mcascngoni to rccciuo Im Majcslice 
Ijctters, but chiefly for tho presonts ex- 
pected.” — P» ITWiawwon i^orw, in 
1.321. 

'1727. — ^The Ship arrived at Bencocki a 
Cnstio about half-way up, whore it is cus- 
tomary for all Ships to put their Guns 
ashore.” — A* iJtimrVran, i, 8w. 

lB50.~*^*Civitas regia tria hahetnomina: 

. * . Ian per contractioncm Bai^kflki 
jugus oloastrorum, cst nomcn primitirum 
quod hodio ctiam vnlgo aTOrpatur,”— 
Pafffffoix, Gram, Linguae T/uti,, Bangkok, 

^ 1B50^ p, 107. 

BANDANNA, s, TJiis term is 
properly applied to the rich j-ellow 
or red inlk liandkcrehicf, tnth dininond 
Fpots left white by pressure applied 
to prevent their receiving the dye. 
Tlic etymology may be gathered from 
Shakespear’s Diet., which gii'es “ Ban* 
dhnU .* 1. A inode of dyeing in which 
the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent the parts lied from lecciv- 
ing the dye ; 3. A kind of silk 

doth” A class or caste in Guzernt: 
who do this kind of prej)aratioii for 
dyeing are called BandJidnf (Drum- 
mend), [Such handkerchiefs arc wiowi 
in S. India ns Pttlicat handkerchiefs. 
Cloth dyed in thb way U in Upper 
India known as C?iifiir7. A full ac> 
count of the process will 1)C found in 
Joum, Ind, Art, ii. 03, and S, 
Dad'll Men, on Dyes and Dyciny^ 
p. 36.] 

c. 1690, — “His Majesty improved this 
department in four ways. , , . Thirdty^ in 
Btuffs as . . . Bdndhnfln, GAASa/, Alchak** 
— AtR, i. 91, 

176^ — “Tho CosPomhaRar merchants 
having fallen short in gurralu, plain talTa- 
iics, ordinary bandonnoes, and chappas.”— 
In 31. 

1813.~-”Baiida]mooa . . . 800.”— A/iVAurn 
(List of Bengal Pioco-goodsp and no, to tho 
ton), ii. 221. 

1^8. — “Mr Scape, lately admitted part- 
ner into the great Calcutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cmckaman . . . taking FakoV 
place, who retired to a princely Park in 
Sussex (the Fogles have long boon out of 
tho Rnn, and Sir 0omco Fogle is about to be 
raised to tho pcomgo an Baron Bandanna), 


* • , two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half tho Indian public into 
misery and ruin.” — FoniVy /'hir, li. cli, 25. 

18C6. — “*Ot conwe,' saiil Toogood, 
triping his eyes with a large red bandana 
handkerchief. * 1^ all means, come along, 
Major.' Tho major had turned his face 
away, and ho also was weeping.”— irrtjit 
C7troRtcfe qf ii. 362. 

1876.— “In Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 
'Piece goods silk: Bandonab Cliopjvihs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score , , , 
115 Ttr.” 

BANDABEB, ?. Mahr. Bhandarl, 
the name of the caste or occupation. 
It is«a])plicd at Bombay to the doss 
of people (of a low enke) who tend 
the coco-palm gardens in the island, 
and draw toddy, find who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It lias no 
connection with the more common 
Bhdnddrty *a treasurer or storekeeper.*] 

16!8.— . . . certain duties collected 
from the bandarSTS ^’ho draw tho toddy 
(xum) from tho aldeas, , . A Ilotdhoy 
TavihOt 203. 

1614.— “Tlio people . . , are all Cliris- 
tians, or at least tho greater jvirt of them 
consisting of artiraii‘»« car|>L*ntorj}, ehavdarts 
(tilts word is manlfcstlya mistranscription of 
bandarifl), whose iiii^incs.s is to gather nuts 
from tho cocoqvilms, and corumhh (see 
EOOKBEB) who till the ground, . . 
JloearrOf AfS, 

1673,— «« Tho President ... if ho go 
abroad, tho Bandorines and Moon under 
two Standards luarcli licforo him.” — Wr, 
OS. 

M “. . . bosido.‘«00 Fiold-ineces ready 
in thoir Carriages tfjKin ocaLsicii ti» attend 
tlio'MititiA and Bandarinca.”— /AW. (W. 

c. 1760. — “Tlioro is also on the island kept 
up a Fort of militia, composed of t)»o land- 
tillers, and bandarefis, whoso H«ng dcijonds 
; ehicflv on tho cultivation of the coco*nut> 

I trees.'* — Gtw^f i. 46. 

1863,—“. . , whilst on tho Bmb trees the 
aast of Bhundiurccs paid n duo for extract- 
ing the liquor.”— /loralsry H*y»ia(ion^ i. of 
1803, Fcct. vi. para. 2. 

1810. — “Her hnslmnd came home, laden 
with toddy fur distilling. Ho is a baudori 
or toddy-gatherer.”— Ifrtrirt 26, 

c. 1836.— “Of the Bbundarcos tho most 
remarkable usage i.s thoir fondness for a 
peculiar species of lonjj trumpet, c.aljcd 
Bhongaf^f which, over siiico the dominion 
of tlio Poilugiiose, they have had tho jirivi- 
lego of earrpng and blowing on certain 
Stale occasions.^*— /J. AfurpAy, in Tr, Ih, 
Oeoff. Bof, i. 131. 

3883.— “Wo have received a letter from 
ono of tho largo BhundonioB in tho city, 
pointing out that tho tax on toddy trees is 
now Us. 18 {? Jit, 1, 8 (W.) jnsr Upped toddy 
tree per annum, whoroas in 1872 it van only 
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Tto. 1 per tt«o ; . • . ho uqgcsthAitho Bom- 
bay toddy-drawers are oatitled to tho^ privi- 
lege of practising fheir trade free of licei^e, 
in consideration of the military services 
rendered by their ancestors in. gaTrisoning 
Bombay town and island, when the Butch 
fleet advanced towards it in 1670,”«-'Tiaies qf 
/nrfifl(iUiK7), July 17th. 

BANDEJAH, s. Port hand^a, ‘a 
salver/ *a tray to put presents on.’ 
“We have seen the word used only in 
the following passages : — 

1621.— '*We and the Hollanders went to 
vizct Semi Done, and we carid hym a hottell 
of strong water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, with a CTeat box (or handeja) of aweet 
bread .” — Cows Liary^ ii. 148. 

11717.— '“Received the PAirmawnd (see 
FlBiUAUH) from Captain Boddam in a 
bandaye conered with a rich piece of Atiass 
(see ATLAS).”— Hak. Soc. 
li. ccclz.] 

1747. — “Making a small Cott (see COT) 
and a rattan Ban^aa for the Maboh .... 
(Pagodas) 4: 32: 21 .” — AecU Eaepensts at 
Fort Si. David j Jany., MS, Pccorrfa India 
OJfico. 

c. 1760, — “(JBefei) in large companies is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguese name, 
Bandejaha, something like our tea-hoards.” 
i. 237. 

1766.*— “To Monurbad Dowla Nabob — 

1 Pair Pistols . 216 o' 0 

2 China Bandazea 172 12 9” 
— L<frd Chrt*s Bitrhar Chargeft in Xony, 433. 

Bandeja appears in the Maiulla Vocahular 
of Blumentntt as used there for the present 
of enkes and sweetmeats, tastefully packed 
m an elegant basket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast.* It corresponds 
therefoTO to the Indian dJSUi (see B0LI«7). 

BAJNBBL, n.p. Tlie name of the 
old Portugese settlement in Bengal 
about a mue above Hoogly, where there 
still exists a monastery, said to be the 
oldest chiTTch in Bengal (see Jmp. 
Gatieteer). The name is a Port, corrup- 
tion of handaty ‘the wharf*; and an 
this diape the word was applied among 
the Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in Correa, under 1641-42, we 
find mention of a port in the Bed 
Sea, near the> mouth, called Bandel 
dos MalemosCoi the Pilots* Chitta- 
gong is called Bandel de Chatigao (e.g. 
in Bocarro, p, 444), corresponding to 
Bandar Olidtgdm in the Autobiog. of 
Jahiin^r {EUioty vi. 326). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Hoe (see it is 

apnlied to Gombroon], and in the 
following passage the on^al no doubt 
runs Bandar-i-MUghli OTMftgU’Bandar. 


[1616. — “To this Purpose took Bandell 
thoyr fooit on the Mayno."— Sir T. Hoe. 
Hak. Soc. i. 129.] ’ 

1631, — , . tbeso Europeans inorcased 
in number, and erooted large sabshiniial 
buildings, whidb they fortified with cannons, 
muskets, ond other implements of war. In 
due course a considerablo place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
HQgll .” — ^Ahdnl Baniirf, in Mliot, vii. 32. 

1758. — . . Ics dtablissements fonnd<i 
pour assurer lour oommeTco sont situfo but 
les bords de cetto riviere. Celni des Fortu- 
gafs, qu'ils ont appol4 Bandel^ on adoptont 
le terme Persan de Bender^ qui signifio port, 
est aujourd’hui reduit k peu do cnoso . . et 
il est presque contigu k Ugli on remontant,*’ 

— jyAnrille^ MelairdssemenSf p. 64. 

1782, — “Thero are fivo European factories 
within tho spaco of 20 miles, on the opposite 
banks of mo river Goi^es in Bengal; 
Houghly, or Bandell, tho Portuguese Presi- 
dency; Chinsura, the Dutch; Chanderna- 
gore, the French ; Sinunpore, the Banish ; 
and Calcutta, the English. —Pn«*s Olsara- , 
tiont^ &c., p. 61. In Prietos TVacto, j. 

BAUDIGOOT, 6. Corr. from the 
Telegu fandirm:h.(>y lit. ‘pig-rat,* 
The name lias spread all over Indita, 
as applied to the great rat called by 
naturalists ilfus malaharicm (Sliaw^ 
Mus gi^nUuB (Hardwicke), Afits 6a|idi- 
cota (Beclistein), \NesoGia handicota 
(Blanford, p. 426)]. The word is 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
is the origin of the name of tlie 
famous Benaigo gold-field (3 ser. N. d: Q. 
ix. 97)]. 

c. 1330. — “In Lessor India there he somo 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed- 
ingly.”— JWor Jordanutf Hak. Soc. 29. 

I c. 1343. — “They imprison in tho dun- 
I geons (of Bwaigir, %,e. Baulatabud) those 
i who have been guilty of great crimes, fpiero 
are in. those dungeons enormous rate, bigger 
than cate. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand agaii^ 
them, for they would got the worst of it. 

I So they are ^y caught by stratagem. I 
I have seen these rate at Bwai^r, and much 
amazed I was ! ”— Datuta, iv. 47. 

Eryer seems to exaggerate w'Drse than 
the Moor : 

1673.— “For Vermin, the etrongest huge 
Bate as big as our X*igB, whidi burrow under 
the Houses, and ore Md enough to venture 
on Poultry.”— JTiyw, 116. 

Tlie f olloiving surprisixigly confounds 
two entirely different animals : 

1789.— “The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.'* 
— i/unro, iTismifire; 32. See l^SE-BAT. 

[1828.— “They be called Bzandy<-cnteB.’* 

, — Or. Sjporting jifag. i. 128.] 
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1879. — **I nhall novor foi^ot my first 
night horo (on tho Cocos Islands). As soon 
ns tho Sun had gono dovvni and tho moon 
risen, thousands upon thousands of rats, in 
idzo ociuAl to a D&ndlcoot, nppoarod.**— 
Polloh, Sjf>ort in U. Bumak, &c., n, 14. 

1880. — <*Thoy (wild dogs in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo vrhon in numoers .... 
hut usually preferred mnallor and more 
easily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and opossums.*”— ItfaeZicoodl’s Mag., Jan., 
p. 65. 

[1880.— In England tlio Collector is to 
t)o fonncl riding at anchor in tho Bandicoot 
Clttb.”— Aterioft-JIfncZ'aw, TivrniV’OM Dav$, 
87.] 

BANDICOY, 8. Tlio collotpial 
name in S. India of the fruit of 
Ift&iseiia tscultnHnj Tamil vendai-Ulnii, 
i.€. unripe fruit of tlie ^endai, called 
ill H. Wifndi. See BENDY. 

BAKDQl H, impetaUve idtuZho, 
‘tie or mnlcG fa<5fc/ ‘‘Tins mid prob- 
ably other Indian ivords have liecn 
naturalised in the docks on the Tbanias 
frccpicntcd by Lascar crews. I have 
hcai*d a London lighter-man, in the 
Victoria Boclcs, throw a rope ashore 
to nnothcT Londoner, calling out, 
Baudo I Keatinge.) 

BANDY, 8. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in both the S. and W. Presi- 
dencies, hut is unknown in 
and in the N.W.P. It is the Tamil 
miuli, Telug. handi, ‘a cart or vehicle/ 
Tlie* Avord, n.«i Undi, is also used in 
Java. Rlr Skeat writes— “Klinkert 
lias Alai, hmdi, ‘a chaise or calecho,^ 
hut 1 have not heard the word in 
standard Malay,* though ClilTord and 
Swetfc. liave Vendn, ‘a kind of sedan- 
chair carried bj* men,' and the com- 
moner word tandn ‘a scdan-clmir or 
litter,' which I liave licard in Selangor. 
Wilkinson says that hercta {i.e. Jereia 
heudi) is used to signify any twu- 
wlicelcd vehicle in Johor."] 

1791.—" To bo fold, an elegant now and 
fnshionablo Bandy, with copper ranoH lined 
with Idorocco leather,”— jifarfrar CowriVr, 
29th Sept. 

1800. — “No whool-carriagos can bo used 
in Qioara, not oven a biiflato*bandy*’'— 
l/ittor of Jidr T. jffuiiro, In Life, i. 243, 

1810.— “None but open enrringos are iv;cd 
in Ceylon \ wo thoroforo wont in bandies, or, 
in plain English, g{gs.**^Maria OrMtam, 88. 

1826.— “Tho50 pomons who have not 
European coachmen Imvo tho liorao? of tlioir 
. • . * bandies’ or giga, led by tlicso men. 


. . . Gigs and bnckcrios all go horo (in 
Cdylon) by tho name of i/r&rt* 

(ed. 1844), iu 152. 

1829. — “ A mighty solemn old man, Bonlcd 
in an open bimd^ (read bandy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening behind is called) 
at Madm<».” — Mt7n. of Col. Mmntahi, 2nil 
ed. 81. 

I860.— “ Bullock bandies, covered with 
cajftua met us .” — TtnnenCn Gryhn, ii. 14G, 

1862.— “At Coimbatoro I bought a bandy 
or country enrtof tho simplest construction.'' 
— AfarMatn'/ Pent- and India, 393. 

BANG, BHANG, s. H. blidrtg, the 
dried lcave.s and small stalks of hemp 
(f.r. Cannabis indica), used to cause 
intoxication, cither by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat 
(sec MAJOOK). ffamlsh of the Araks 
IS substantinlly the same ; Birdu*ood 
says it “consists of the tender tojis 
of' the plants after flowering.” IBhamj 
is usually derived from bhavgu, 
‘breaking,* but Burton derives iJoth 
it and the Ar. baiij from tho old Coptic 
Nihnnj, “meaning a preparation of 
hemp ; atid here it is easy to recognise 
the Womcric Nepenthe.” 

“On tho other hand, not nfew apply tho 
word to tho honkiTio Utyovt/amv^ nwer) so 
much umd in medueval jSuroiw. Tlio Kdnuls 
ovidontly menn<i hcnkino, dintinguiohing it 
from Ha-Hhish «f ZurtffhA, ‘ra«-cal’a gni-js/ 1 .<». 
tho herb PantagruoUon. . . Tlio uso of Bliaiig 
cloubtlc^’s dates from tho dawn of civilis.'itton, 
who«e earliest social plcamrcs would bo iii- 
cbrinntv. Herodotus (iv. c. 75) ahown tho 
Scythians burning tho seeds (leaves and 
caimlcs} in worship and becoming drunk 
upon tho fnmos, ns do tho S. African Bush- 
men of tho present day.”— -(J mi. NlghU, 
i,65.)3 

I 1603.— “Tho great SuUnn Badur told 
I Martini AiTonzo do Soum, for whom ho had 
j a great liking, and to whom ho told nil his 
sccrots, that when in tiio night ho liad n 
I desire to visit Portugal, and tho Brazil, and 
! Tnrkoy, and Arabia, and Persia, nil bo had 
to do wna to cat a littlo bangue. . , 
Gareia, f. 26. 

1678.— “Bonguo i*« a plant rcscrobling 
hemp, or tlio Cannabis of tho Latins . . , 
tho Arabs call this Bonguo (i.c. 

Uashlsh).— a Aeorfii, 360-61. 

' 1598.— “They have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, 09 Amfion, or Onium, Camforo, 
Bungiio and Snndall Wood,"— /iaii.v/ioirH, 
19 ; iHnk. Soc. i. 61 ; also see li. 115]. 

1606.—“ 0 mnis do tSpo esfava choo do 
bangue,"— Gowwrt, 93. 

1638. — “11 so lit npportor vn petit cabinet 
d’or . , . • dontilttradoiixlayoltcs, ot prit 
dans Vvno do rojjiow, ou opium, ot dans 
' Tnittro dll beogl. qui ostvnocortnino drognp 
! ou poudro, dont ils so soruont pour s’oxcilor a 
! la luxuro." — MandeUlo, Paris, 1659, 150. 
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1C35,— ‘*1 Imve twoForl'< of the Banentt^f 
vhich were Font frotn lw») Foveml phcMof 
tbo Jixal Imlici ; lliev <li(Tcf iiitich from 
*iur Homy*, nlthouyyh they Fcem to tllfTer 
inott iw to th<‘ir macynilutfo/*— />. Jinm 
iS/ocin^ ta Jfr. Itnv, in Jiav*t Clr>riy»;*'/n(f'T#r, 
1SI8, p. ICO. 

1C73. — **Bang (n plc,i‘.nnt inloxirntiny* 
.Seed mixed with Milk). . . ^ Vy^r, PI. 

1711. — “Banff h-f likewise il** VertUfH 
Attributed to it ; for Uunff ti^ed ah Ten, it 
inebnatcH, or oxhiinmtc'i tiicm ncr*)rdmff to 
the Qunnlity they take."— /yW-y^r, til. 

17^.— “ileforo they enrayyo in a rji*ht. 
tliey drink Banff, v> Inch mvioof n Seed 
liko Hoini»-Hccd, thnt hnn nn intoilcntin^ 
Q«nlity.“-^. 1 . 1:«. 

17C3,— “ .Mo<to( the tnxipi, ah i« custom -iry 
diirinff tho ntritAtinni of ihin feUimd, hnd 
eaten plentifully of kanff. , • 
i. ini. 


IfilO.— *‘.Sf>nn» irenr . . . .n Flout riltcr 
nnutment ol tho rinff kind, called a Injiete, 
or iomiA f/frr»tl on either wrint/*— IPiWSu. 

r. .V. i. no:». 

181M.— *'I nmivtld t^llhlherilrcrbaafflea 
of my enrmj*. niid hin en*h in Ikyji.*'— 
.^rnr^0 y/or?, ^7? fe<!. 1873, f. fklj. 

1*^73.— “Year after jear ho fivjad fome 
excu‘’o for r<uninff iip io SinnooH~nov n 
•ri)|w>« \\ far n tax on oanfflet, now a rehetn^ 
or anew iiMrflo of !I{ndii<tnrii pronunciilhm.” 
— T/** True Jlf/urr^erf i. 2i. 

BANOim, 8,— SiO BIIIHJATTL. . 

t BAKGUIl, p. Hind, /•^fn/yar. In 
Upp^T Inrli.i ihi** inini* U pten to 
the liipluT iwirt.*! (jf the jdain cnuniry 
on vluVh the totnit Mnnd— the older 
i Rjluviuiii---in font ndiHlinct ion to tie 


17fit.— . . itdoei not iip|icar tint the 
mo of bank, nn intoxiealinir noexi nhnh 
ri'Hcrnhlen the licnip of l!uro|v, . . . ih 
omddcnxl cirn by tho rmxt rarid (Htnd(vi) 
A bivach of Iho law,”— f/, yhrrfrr, •/o'rrr,^ /, 
ed. 1609, ii. 231, 

1789.—“ A riiopof Banff nny Iw kept with 
a capital of no more than two riuUtnc^. <«r 
one ru{>oo. It only Fomo iiiatH Ftivtche<l 
under Fomo tree, when) the /»»i\ 7 '*nMuf the 
town, tint in, the vilest of mankind, AH</*mhlr 
to dnnk Banr.’*— Note wi »^tr Mufitqfimn, 
iii. 303. 

18CS.- 

" Tlio Hemp— nitli which no n«ed to hinff 
Our iwon jHjtH, yon felon ffan/,— 

In llastcni dimes prusluccs Banff, 
]>tteemr<l a dniff diiinc. 

As Iloehidi dn.'HU'd, its mapo ]x>wcrs 
Can lap us m Klymn boners ; 

But aweoter far our facial hoiirs, 

OVr n flaak of rosy wme.'* 

Zonf AVitw. 


I /:J»d/hir [KhAdlr] or lower nllnviuiinin. 
i iiiedinttdy Umlt’rinp the pri5.il ri\er», 

I nml forming the Hunt of their inundv 
lion nnd )iio<hm divnpiliuu^j the 
/,/idf/(ir Imviiip iH'fit cut nut from lie* 
It^Jujj'jrhy the river. Medlirtdt fjvlls 
hhdnjar (Afnn. of r#Vrif. of /nrfm, i. *104). 

BANG7, BANaHY.&c.K IL8«. 

Mahr. Skt. tiAoajtimd, 

awr t’i7i7ayi7.<r. 

I a, A hhnnl(ler*yoki' for r.irryinp 
i hvuls the yoke of Kinpj' t\ ding on 
tin* FliouldeV, while tin* Iftvl i^ npiKT- 
|tione(l lit either end in iwo eqaal 
Uidffhts^ and generally linnp hy cord-i. 
The imlkinnnVrt yoke is the ne.ire^^i 
apjinM^h to i\ fitimv.il of the lenijy- 
stair III KiiLdand. Al*^> such a yolce 
with it.s jMir of Ka‘‘kets or bose«.— 


BANGBD —is nl«) used as « i>.»rli- 
citdc, for ‘.stimulated by 
**bangttl up to the eyes.”* 

BAKGLE, fl. II, bajt^rl or bnftgrl 
Tho oriffinnl word properly incatis n 
ring of coloured glass i\c>ni on the 
UTist hy women; [the r/nlrl of N. 
India ;] but baugU is npiilicd to nny 
native ring-hmcelet, also to nn 
anl’M or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian silver hanglas 
on the UTmt Imre recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.— “To tho ctitjmAl ho gave a hoary 
pair o! gold bonglos, of which bo condder* 
ably enhanced tho value hy putting Ihom on 
hh wrists with his own hAnuv.”— ooumal of 
Sir J* AMof/j, in nolo to UWoigtcn l)t- 
zjnkkes^ cd. 1837| ii. 378. 

1809.— “Bangles, or bracolcts.’— Jfarm 

triYiAam, 13. 


(See PITABRAH). 

b. Hence n uircel pon, carried 
nrighmlly in this ivny, wa<; callc<l 
bangy or dawk^bangy, oven when the 
nriinitive iihkIc of tnn‘»i»ort had long 
hwome oh-<ilcte. “A bangy piteel” 
is a jiarcel received or sent hy such 

jKISt. 

n.— 

1789.- 

“ But ni ffive them 12000, with Bhosges 
nnd 

With elephnnti, asmoU, vrith hackeries 
nnd rfnofiVr.” 

i)f4V<pipIm yCmncT, p. 57. 
1603.— “Wo knko with us indeed, In six 
hanghirs, sulTicionl changes of linen.’ — 
JUU ra/otfilrr, i. 67. 

1810.— “Tho hangy-tcvfftfA, that i* the 
Iwarcr who carries tiio boagy, supports tho 
bamboo on hts shoulder, so ns to Muipojso 
tho hasketn ituv])cndcd at each end. — HVf- 
ftarmw, r. jy. u 
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{1843. — “I engaged eight henrors to carry 
my palanlcccn. Besides these I had four 
hft.nghy-tttTd’ary, men who are each obliged 
to carry fcnly pound weight, in mnall 
wooden or tin hoxca, called 
TravellerU acecunL Careu, Oooii Old Bava. 
iuUl.] 

b. — 

c. 1844. — “I will forward with this by 

bhangy dAh a copy of Capt. jroresby^a 
Survey of the Bed Sea.'*— O, ArUvr^ in 
hid, of Lord Elltnhoroitfjhi p. 221. 

ISjrS. — **Tho ofTicors of his regiment . . . 
subscribed to buy the young people a sot of 
crockery, and a plated tea and colfoo service 
(got up by dawk bangheo ... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance 
of the English price.”— T/tr True RtfomifTi 
i. 5r. 

BANJO, s. Thougli this is a West- 
nnd not Bnst*Indian term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the follow'ing 
older form of the w’ord : 

1764.— 

“ Permit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild bandiaw'a melancholy 
sound .” — GmxngtTt iv. 

See al«o JOariw, for example of boidore, 
[and N,E,I) for haojer]. 

BANKSHAliIi, s. a. A ware- 
hotise. b. The oflicc of a Harbour 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the former sense the word is still used 
in S. India ; in Bengal the latter is 
the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Nortliem 
India the tvord is not in use. As the 
Calcutta ofTice stands on the of 
the Hoogly, the name is, we believe, 
<iftcn accepted as liaving some in- 
definite reference to this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 
and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kina, which we 
quote below. In Ja\’a the word has 
a specific application to the open hall 
of audience, supported by wooden 
pillars uribhout walls, which forms 
i;)arb of every princely residence. Tlie 
word is used in Sea Hindustani, in 
the forms ban«ur, and hangsttl for a 
, ‘ store-room ' (Roehuch), 

Banlcsliall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken iip by foreign 
tradcin in India. AndT its use not 
only by Correa (c. 1561) but by King 
John (1524), with the rcgularly-forinca 
Portuguese plural of words in -a?, shows 
how early it ”was adojilcd by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa docs not 


even explain it, as is his usual practice 
■with Indian terms. 

More than one serious etymology 
has been suggested : — (1). Crawfurd 
takes it to be the Malay word hangsal, 
dedned by him in his Malay Diet, 
thus : ^*(J.) A shed ; a storcliousc ; a 
workshop ; a porch ; a covered pas- 
sage” (see J, Ind, Arcliip, iv. 182). 
[Mr Skent adds that it also means in 
Malay ‘lialf-husked paddy,' and ‘fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the cote remains.*] 
But it is probable that the Malay word, 
though marked by Crawfurd (*‘J.”) 
as Javanese in origin, ie a corruption 
of one of the two following : 

(2) Beng. haiilcaMa, from Skt. havH: 
or mnilcy ‘trade,' and ‘a hall.' 
This is Wilson's etymology. 

f3). Skt. hhdiidasiiltt, uanar. hUan- 
damUi Malayfil. pdiulUdlay Tam. papda- 
Ad\ai or pandakaidlai^ ‘a storeliouso 
or magazine.' * 

It is diflicult to decide which of tho 
two last is the original word ; the 
prevalence of the second in S. India 
15 nn argument in its favour ; and the 
substitution of g for d would ha in 
accordance ivitli a phonetic practice of 
not uncommon occurrence. 

a.— 

e. 13-15. — “For tbo bandar thoro is in 
OTcry island (of tho Mnldivc*)) a wooden 
building, which they call b^anBlLr [ovi- 
dently for »>. Arabic spelling for 

tajig'OAdrl wlioro tho Gk>vcmor » . . collects 
nil tlio goods* and thoro sells or barters 
them.”— ‘/6ft llaiuta, iv. 120, 

[1520.— “Collected in his bamgaBol” (in 
tho Titaldivcs). — Doe, da Tom do Tomlo, 
p. 452.] 

1524.— A grant from K. John to tho City 
of Qoa, says: “that henceforward oven 
if no market rent in tho city is collected 
from the bacacds, viz. thQ<«Q at which nro 
sold lionoy, oil, butter, bdre (i.r, botoIK 
spices, and cloths, for permission to roU 
Rticli things in tho said baraeta, it is our 
plea*mrc ■that they nhall eoU them freely.” 
A note says: “Apparently tho word should 
bo tdcnfaAi, or bancacaes, or bangacaest 
which then signified any place to soil thinipi, 
but now pnttieulnrly a wooden houso.*^ — 
Are/tto. Bor/ug, Or., Fuse. ii. 43, 

1501.—“ ... in tho bonga 9 aeB, in which 
stand tho goods ready for shipment.” — 
Cbrmf, Zenatta, i, 2, 260. 

1610. — ^Thp form and use of the word hovo 
led P. Toixoira into a curious confusion (as 
it would soom) when, sneaking of foreigners 
at Ormus, ho says: “liny xnuchos gontilas, 
Banoanos [see BANYAlQ, BangaBolys. y 
Cambayatys”— whore tho word in ftalics 
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probably rcproscats Bangaltfs, t.e. Bengalis 
{JitL dt 18). 

c. 3010.— “Lo fnotour da Bcsj chrcstien 
dcs Moldiuos tonoit sa banqtiCBaUe ou 
plustost collieri but lo bord do la xncr on 
rial© do MaU.”— Pyrrird dt Laral^ od, 1079, 
i. 65 ; [Hale. Soo. i. 85 ; nlao aco i. 207]. 

1013. — other ficttlomont of Ylar 
. . . with houses of wood thatchod oxtonda 
. . . to tho fields of Tanjonpacor, wboro 
thero is nbongasal or sontry's nonso ^thont 
other dofonso ."' — Oodinho dt JSredta^ 6. 

1023. — “BongBOl, a shod (or ^m), or 
often ©iso a roof 'wi^out walls to sit undcry 
sheltered from tho rain or sun.”— tfospar 
irfHow, Y©ea5«/rtrittTO, &c., ins' Gra>en> 
hange ; ropr. Batavia, 1700. 

1734-5.—*' Paid tho Banksholl Morebanis 
for tho house poles, country reapers, &e., 
necessary for housebuilding.” — In ir/wr/rr, 
iii. 148. 

1748. — “A little below tho town of Wninpo 
. . . These people (co;Mimdor«#) build a house 
for eaoh ship. . . . Thoy are called by us 
banksalls. In those ivo deposit Uio rigging 
and yards of tlio vessel, chests, wntcr-taeks, 
and every thing that incommodes us abaard.” 
— A Vottage to the A. Indks in 1747 and 
1748 (17o2), p. 294. It apinsars from this 
book (p« 118) that tho place in Canton 
Kiver was known as Bonksall Island. 

1750*52. — “One of tho first things on 
arriving here (Canton River) is to procure a 
hancflhall, that is, n great house, con* 
fitmeted of bamboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of tho ship ere laid up.”— .d 
Vomgt^ &c., by Olof Toretn ... in a scries 
of letters to Dr Linumus, Transl. by J. R. 
Forster (with Osbeck's Voyage), 1771. 

1783.— “Those people (ChdUutt &c., from 
India, at Achin) ... on their arrival im* 
mediately build, by contract with the 
natives, houses of hamboo, like what in 
China at Wampo is called h anlcBha.ll, very 
regidnr, on a convoniont spot close to the 
river."— ibnwf, W to Maguiy 41. 

1788.— “BankBauls— Storohousc.s for de- 
positing ships' stores in, while tho ships ore 
unbding and refitting.”— /nrfmw vocah, 
(Stookdale), 

1813.— “The East India ComiKiny for 
seventy years had a huge bauKsaul, or 
warehouse, at I^lixzee, for the reception of 
tho pepper and sandalwood purcha.ocd in 
the dominions of tho Mysore Ibiah.”— 
Or. Mm. iv. 109. 

1817.— “The bSugsal or vitndTm is a 
largo open hall, supported by a doiiblo row 
of pillars, and covered vdtn shingles, tho 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and rilding.*— /fa^,yai;o {2nd ed.), i, 1^. 
Tho Javanese use, ns in this passage, cor* 
responds to the meaning given in Jansz, 
Javanese Diet.: “Banssal, Voratelijko 
Zitplaats” (Prince's Sitting-place). 

b.- 

[1014. — “Tho custom house or baaksall 
at Masnlpatam.' — jRwtfr, Zeffrrf, ji. 86.] 


1623.— “And on tho Place by tho tea 
there was the Cnstom-houso. which tht 
Popans in their language call Benk^ a 
building of no great size, with some oiU 
outer porticoes.*— P. dtUa Valh^ il. 465, 

1673.—“. . . Their Bank Soils, or 
Custom House Keys, ivhoro thoy hud, ore 
Two ; but mean, and shut only with orcliDaiv 
Gates nt Night. W'Vyrr, 27. ^ 

1683.— *'[ came ashore in Chpt. Oeycr^s 
Pinnace to ye Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballnsore.*— i7irib«r, J}iarvt Feb. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 65]. 

1687.— **TIio Mayor and Aldcmion,*ctc., 
do Immbly i^uest tho Honourable President 
and Council would plea*o to grant and 
nssigpi over to the Corpomtion the petty 
dues of Bankaan Tolls.' —In i. 

1727.— “Above it is tho Dk/M Bankfiball, 
a Place whore their Ships ride when they 
cannot got further up for tho too swift 
Currents."— ri. Ilam/ton, ii. C. 

1789.— “And that no one may plead 
ignorance of ibis order, it is hereby diimctl 
that it bo placed coDstautly in view at the 
Bankehall in tho English and country 
lingoagoj*,”— Proe/. agujnst tSIav^^Tradag in 
*SWon*A«rr, ii, 5. 

1878.— **Tlio term ‘Bonkaoirhas always 
, liecti n puaxlo to tho English in India. It u 
borrowed from tho Dutch. Tho ‘Soli* is 
I tho Dutch or Danbh ‘25oU,* the Engli4 
i * Toll.* The Ban^oll \vas then tho place 
I on tho ‘bank * where all tolls or duties were 
! loviod on landing goods.**— Tbfftevf irA^fo-, 

I Barlg Becmlj of B. Indian Iw. (Quito 
erroneous, ns already said ; and Xolf is not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM, ii.p. Tlic province 
whicli forms the western extremity of 
Ja%’n, properly Btlnton. [Mr Skeat 
gives JJnwfan, Crnwfurcl, Bantdri,"] It 
formed an independent kingdom nt 
the beginning of the 17tli cciitan', 
and then produced much pepper (no 
longer crown), 'which caused it to 
grwitlv frequented by European traders. 
An Englisli factory was established 
here in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
wlicu the Dutch succeeded in expelling 
113 as interlopers. 

[1616.— “They woro all valued in my 
invoice at Bantan.**— Jfbifrr, I>tltrst iv. 93.] 

1727.— “Tho only Product of Bantam 
IB Popper, wherein H abounds so mueh, 
that thoy can export 10,000 Tons per 
annum,**— A. Kttmilton, ii. 127 . 

BANTAM BOWLS, s. According 
to Crawf iwd, the dwarf poultry which 
we call by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
“not from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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voyagers first found them.” — {JDesc, Diet 
S.V. Santam). The following evidently 
in Pegu describes Bantams : 

1586. — “Tho^ also cat cortain cocks and 
hens called Icrine, which are the size of a 
tartIo*dovo, and liavo feathered foot; but 
so pretty, that I never saw so pretty a 
bird. I brought a cook and hen with me 
05 far AS Chaiil, and then, suspecting they 
might bo takon from me, I gave them to 
the Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madro 
do Dios.”— iSafW, f. 125t., 126. 

1678. — “From Siam are brought hither 
littio Ckanipon Cocks with ruffled Feet, well 
armed with Spurs, which have n strutting 
Gate with thorn, tho truoit mottled in the 
World.* 116. 

[1703> — “Wilde cocks and hens . • . 
much like tho small sort called C/tamporeSf 
aoveToU of which we hi^vo had brought us 
from Camboja.*' — Btdgex, Diary, Ha£ Soc, 
ii. cccxxxiii. 

This looks as if tliey came from 
Champa (q. v.). 

(1) BANYAN, s. a. A Hindu 
trader, and especially of the Province 
of Guzerat, many of which class hare 
for ages been settled in Arabian ports 
and Icnown by tliis name ; but the 
term is often applied by early travellers 
ill Western India to persons of the 
Hindu religion generally, h. In 
Calcutta also it is (or perhaps rather 
%vas) specifically applied to the native | 
brokers attached to houses of business, i 
or to persons in the employment of ! 
41 }irivate gentleman doing analogous 
'diiues (now usually called sixeax}. 

The word was adox^ted from Vaniya, 
41 man of the trading caste (in Gujarati 
vdniyo), and that comes from Skt. 
wtkij^ ‘a merchant/ The terminal 
lui^l may be a Portuguese addition 
(as in palanquin, mandarin, Basseifi), 
or it may be taken from the plural 
form vainydn. It is x)i*obable, how- 
over, that tho Portuguese found the 
word already in use by the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi- 
ral, uses it in precisely the same form, 
a]mlying it to the Hindus genemlly ; 
mm in tiie poem of Sassui and Panliu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his Sindh (p. 101}, we 
have the form JYdniydn, P. F. 
Vincenzo Marin, who is quoted below 
absurdly alleges that the Portugese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat Bag- 
mani, because they were always washing 
themselves “ . , . . cbiamati da Portu- 
gbesi Bagnani, per la frequenza e 
dsuperstitione, con quale si lauano piu 


volte il ^orno ” (251). See also Luillier 
below. The men of this class profess 
an extravagant respect for aninmi life ; 
but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they became 
notorious ns chief promoters of idave- 
trade in Eastern Africa. A. K. Forbes 
speaks of the niedimval Wfinias at 
the Court of Anhilwara as “equallv 
gallant in the field (with Rajputs}, 
and -wiser in council . . . already 
in x>i'o^^ion puritans of peace, hut 
not yet drainea enough of their fiexy 
Keliatri blood” — (Bus Mala, i. 240; 
[ed. 1878,' 184].) 

Rtmi(aisthe form in which vdniya 
^pears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a different shade of mean- 
ing, and generally indicating a grain- 
dealer. 

1516.— “There are throe qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Razbuta • . « others are called Banians, 
and are merchants and traders.*’ — ilar^c, 
61. 

1552.—“. . . Among trhom came cer- 
tain men who are called Baneanes of 
the same heathen of the Kingdom of 
Cambaia . . . coming on board tho ship 
of Vasco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin 
a pictorial image of Our Lady, to which our 
people did reverence, they also made adora- 
tion with much more fervency. . . 
Darros, Dec., I. liv, iv. cap. 6. 

1555.— “Wo may mention that the in- 
luibitants of Guzerat call the unbelievers 
Bany&ns, whOst the inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan call them Hindu .*’ — Sidi *Ali Kapudan, 
in J. As., 1*« S. ix. 197-8. 

1563. — “R. If the fruits wore all as good 
as this (mongo) it would bo no such gre<at 
matter in tho Baneanes, as you toll mo, 
nob to ent flesh. And since I touch on 
this matter, toll me, prithee, who are these 
Baneanes . . . who do not oat flesh ^ ” 

— Garcia, f. 186. 

1608. — “The Gouornour of tho Towne of 
Gandcuee is a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of people that obserue the Law of 
Pythagoras,” — Jonas in PureJuM^ i. 231. 

[1610. — “Baneanes.” See quotation under 
BANESHALL, a.] 

1623. — “One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call thcmsolvos Fanfd, 
but who are called, somewhat corruptly by 
tho Fortuguoso, ana by all our other Frank^ 
Banians; they are all, for the most par^ 
traders and brokers.” — /*. dtlla, ValU, i. 
486-7 ; [and see i, 78 Hak. Soc.]. 

1630. — ‘*A people presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathed in linnon gannonts, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture and 
garbe, as 1 may say, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate ; of n counteanneo shy, 
and somewhat estranged ; yet smiling out 
a gloscd and Ixishful familiarity. • , • I 
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asked what manner of people thoso wore, 
so strangely notable, and notably slningo. 
Boply was made that they wore jSonians*'’ 
^Zroraf, Prtfitct. 

1665, — '*In trndo these Banians are a 
thousand times worse than tho/«M; more 
export in all sorts of cunning^ tricks^ and 
nioro maliciously mischievous in their re- 
venge,” — ffhfcmicr, B, T. ii, 58 ; [od. i?aW, 
j. 186, and see i. 01]. 

c. 166G.--“ Aussi chacun a son Banian 
duns Ics Indos, ot il y a des porsonnes do 
qualitd qui lour confient tout co qn'ils ont 
. . . TAnvnof, v. 166. This pa.s?ap 
f,hows in anticipation tho transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below), 

1072. — **Tho inhabitants are ^llcd 6ui* 
zoratts and Benyans.”— /IflWflm, 2. 

„ “It 18 the custom to say that to 
make ono Bagnon (so they call tho Gentile 
Mcrahants) yon need throe Chinese, and to 
make ono Chmeso throe Ilchrous.” — P, F. 
rtjicrtixo di J/nnrt, 114. 

1673.— “Tho Banyan follows tho Soldier, 
though 08 contrary in Humour ns tho Anti- 
podes in tho same Mondian are opposite to 
ono another, ... In Cases of Tirado they 
nro not so hidc-boimd, giving their Con- 
EcicncGs more Scope, and boggle at no 
Villainy for an Emofnmciit.” — jPVyer, 193. 

1677.— “In their letter to Ft. St. George, 
15th March, tho Court offer £20 reward to 
any of our sorvants or soldiers ns shall be 
able to speak, write, and tranalato the 
Banian language, and to Icam thoir nrith- 
motic.” — In Madras Fofes and Axb., No. 1. 

p. 18. 

1706,—“ . . . coux dcs premieres castes, 
comme Ics Balgnana.” — Zvtf/iCTf 106. 

1813.—“ ... it will, I believe, bo gener- 
ally allowed by thoso who havo dealt much 
with Banians and merchants in tho larger 
trading towns of India, that thoir moral 
charactor cannot bo hold in high estima- 
tion.”— /brJcf, Or. Mm. ii. 456. 

1877. — “ Of tho Irani, Banyan, or trador- 
casto there are 6vo great families in this 
coimtry.”— Burton, Sind BensiUd, li, 281. 


b.- 

1761. — “Wo expect and positively direct 
that if our servants employ Banians or black 
people under them, they shall bo accountable 
for thoir conduct,* —T/tc Court of Directors, 
in Long, 254. 

1764.— “Brtofidibwanrf Orders. That no 
Moonshce, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, ho 
allowed to any oSicoi^ oxcopting tho Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief .*’- William Proe., in 
Long, 382. 

1775* — “We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomnr) 
Banyan to General Clayoring, to surrouna 
tho General and us ivith wo Govomor's 
creatures, and to keep us totally unac- 
quainted with tho real state of tho Govorn- 
mont.”— Jl/tttute Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, Ft. TVilliam, 11th April. In Price's 
Tracts, ii. 138. 


informed that tho Juty 
Wallahs or f^Iakers and Vendors of Beneal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending a Joint Poiition to the Supremo 
Council ... on account of tho great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to tho Luxuiy 
of tho Bcngalios, chiefly tho Bangans (sic) 
and Sarcars, ns there nro scarce nay of 
them to bo found who docs not keep a 
Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Pallanqnin, 
and some all four . . .'^In Jfidbi's Lenoal 
(7cirrt(f, Juno 24th. ^ ^ 


1783.— “Mr. Hastings* bannlan was, after 
this auction, found possessed of tcrriterics 
yielding n rent of £140,000 a year.*— Burk 
on £. /. Bill, in irminflii, tc., iu. 


1786.— “Tho raid Warren Hostings .did 
permit and sulTor his own banyan or prin- 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms , . . tci tho amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees per annum,**— Jrf. agst, Hastings. 
Burlc, yti. 111 . 

„ “A jnrnctico has gradually crept 
in aiuoug tho BonloxiB and other rich 
men of Chlcntta, of dressing some of their 
bcrrants . . , nearly in the imifonn of 
tho Ilonoumblo uompany*s Sepoys and 
La<icars. . . .*’ — Notification, in Seloa. Karr, 
i. 122. 


1788.— “Banyan — A Gontoo servant cm- 
ploj’cd in tho management of comzncrdal 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
has a Banyna who cither nets of himself, or 
as the substiUito of some great man or black 
merchant.**— /«(f ran Vocabularg (Stockdale), 

1810.— “Tho same |>crson frequently was 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of who^o concerns were of course accurately 
knoivn to him, and thus became tho subject 
of conversation at thoso meetings tho honiana 
of Calcutta invariably hold. . • .**— irif/ww- 
son, r. M. i. 189. 

1817. — “Tho European functionary . . , 
has first his banyan or native sccrctarj'."— 
J/ 17 ^ Hist. (cd. 1840), iii. 14. Mr. hlill docs 
not hero accurately interpret the word. 


j[2). BANYAN, 8. An undcisbirt, 
originally of muslin, and so called os 
resembling tlic body garment of fte 
Hindus ; out noir commonly applied 
to under body-clothing of dostic cotton, 
woollen, or silk web. Tlie following 
quotations illustrate tlie stages by 
whicli the word readied its present 
application. And they show that 
our predecessors in India used to 
adopt tho native or Banyan costume 
in their hours of ease. 0. P. Brown 
defines Banyan ns “a looso dressing- 
gown, Budi OB Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Probably this may have been the 
original use ; but it is never so em- 
ployed in Noiilicm India. 

1672.— “It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiors in the Fort shall, both 
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on QTory Sabbath Day, and on orory day 
Tfhon thoy oxorcifio, toeare EnglUJi apj^rd; 
in reapeot tho gnrM is most becoming as 
&Tildioi& and GonrosTOndent to thcdr profes- 
sion."— IT. LttJighonu** Standing Order. 
in iniee/er,iu.426. 

1781.— ** The Ensign (as H proved, for his 
first nppoaranoo, being undressed and in his 
bauyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot and in a vei^ haugh^ mannor 
cried oat, *None of yoardisturbanco, Qentlo* 
men.’ "-In Wheeler, m. 109. 

178L— am an Old Stogor in this 
Oountiy, haring arrived in Calentta in tho 
Year 17^. . . . Thoso wore iJio days, when 
Gentlemen stodied Ease instoad of Foehio^i 
when oven tho Hon. Members of tho Ooonoil 
motin Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
and ConjoD {Congee) cans ; with a Case BottJo 
of good did Armol^ and a Gouglet of Water 
placed on tho Table, which tho Secretary 

Skilful Hand) frequently converted into 
Punch . , Lottor from riit Old Comtfg 
Captaiiif 30 India Gaatlef Fob. 2lth» 

[3773.— In a letter from Horace Walpolo 
to tho Countess of Upper Ossoty, dated 
April 80£b, 1778 {CmMiigham*g cd., v. 4G9) 
ho dosorihes a Inll at Lord Stanley’s, at 
which two of tho dancors, Mr. Storer and 
Miss Wrottesloy, wore dressed “in banians 
3rith furs, for winter, cock and ben." It 
would be intoreslaDg to have further details 
of these garments, which were, it may be 
hoped, difforent from tho modem Banyan.] 

1810,—“. . . an underahfrt, commonly 
called aba^an."— Ti’iUiamMn, V.M. i. 19. 

(3) BANYANi 8. See BAHYAH* 


tlie *^Bourg(ide” of Bernier (ed. Con- 
itahky p. 303),] Tho name appears to 
haye wea fim bestowed popularly on 
a famous tree of this species 
near Gfomlirooxi (n.v.), under whidh tho 
Banyans or Hindu traders settled at 
that port, had built a little pa^da. 
Bo says Tavemier below, ^is 
original Banyan^tree is described by 
P. della YaUe (iL 463), and by 
Valentyn (v. 202). P. della Valleys 
account (16^) is extremely intorestinu, 
but too long for (quotation. He oalTs 
it Iw the Persiaa name, h<f, The tree 
atill stood, witliin half a mile of the 
English factory, in 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, w’ho ciuotes Tickell^s 
verses given below. [Also see GUBEEB 
BURB>] 

c. A.l>. 70.—“ First and foremost, there is 
a Fig-tree there (in India) which bcorotfa 
very small ond dander figges. Tlifl proportlc 
of this Tree, is to nlimt and sot it solfe wiUi- 
out mans helpo. For it sproadotb out witii 
mightio armi^ and tho lowest watar-booghes 
undcrocath, do bond so downoward to the 
very earth, that thoy tonoh it againo, and 
Ho upon it: whereby, within ono years space 
they will take fast root in tho ground, and 
nut foorth a now Spring round about the 
Mothor-troe: so os these bmunohos, thus 
growing, soemo like a trailo or Iwraor of 
nrbouta mo<itcariousl^nd artificially made," 
&c.— ATai, Mutorie, by Philemon 
Holland, u 360. 

1624.- 


TREE. 

BAITYAH-HAY, s. Tliis is sea- 
slang for a jour maigre, or a day on 
which no ration of meat 'wos allowed ; 
when (as one of our quotations above 
expresses it) the crew had “to oljservc 
the Law of I^bagoiaa." 

1690.— “Of this [ICitckrrff or Kedgeree, 
q.v.) the J^ufopmn Sailors food in thoso parts 
once or twice a Week, and aro foren at 
those times to a P^n Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in thorn a perfect Dis- 
like and utter Dotestation to those Bannian 
Days, as thoy commonly coll them."— 
Ovfngm, 810, 811. 

BAOTAN-PIGHT,s. Thus: 

1690.— “This Tongue Tempest is termed 
there a Bonniim-Fight, for it never rises 
to Wows or bloodshoa.”~^pnio<(iji, 275. Sir 
O, Birdwood tolls us that this is a phrase 
still current in Bombay. 


“ . . . Tho goodly bole iKung got 
To certain cuiMts* height, from ovory side 
Tho houghs decline, which, taking root 
afresh, 

Spring up now boles, and these spring 
now, and newer, 

Till tho whole tree becomo a portions, 

Or arched arbour, able to rocoivo 
A numerous troop." 

Ben Joiaon, Xrptune^t Triumph. 

c. 1650,— “Cot Arbre ostoit do mOmo 
cspoco quo coliiy qui est a uno Uetio dii 
Bander, et qui passe pour uno morroillo ; 
mais di^ los Inoes il y on a quantity. Los 
Persans Tappellcnt Lnl, los Portugais Arber 
dt ifeys, ot lea Fmnenis TAlbre dea Bani- 
anea ; ^rco quo Ics Banianos ont fait batir 
dossouB one ragodo avec un canunsora 
ncoompognd do pmsiours petits dtangs pour 
BO lavor?*— Tawni/er, V. de Penf, liv, v, 
oh. 23. [Also see cd. Ball, ii. 198.] 


c. 1650.—“ Near to the City of OrwMS was 
a Banninna tree, being the only troo that 
tn the Iriand.' — TttwrmVr, Eng. Tr. i. 


BA17YAN-TBEB, also dlmtically 
Baiiyan, s. The Indian Fig-Tree 
(AYctu IndieOf or Ficus benyalensis, L,), 
•called in H, 6ar [or batyai, the latter 
B 


c. 1666.— “Nous rimes h cent on cent 
cinqminto pas de co jardin, I’arbre War dans 
touto son otendub*. On Pappollo anssi Ber, 
ot aibre dea Banians, ot arlre d^s raeiTus 
, . . V. 76, 
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16S7.- 

‘»The fig.treo, not that kind for fniit ro- 
nown*d ; 

Bnt snch ns nt thw dny, to Tndinwknovm, 
In Mnlfttor or Docan nprcnda licr arms 
Branching so broad niid long, that in the 
ground i 

Tho bended twgs take root, and daughters | 
grow i 

Alrout tho njothcr-treo, a pillar’d shade 
High overarch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween.” ParadiK Lost, ix. 1101. 
[Warton points out that Milton must have 
had in view a description of tho Bany^- 
tree in Gerard** Herbal under tho heading 
“of tho arched Indian fig-treo.”] 

1672.— “Ahrfuwrrf of SmU two Cour/ef, 
i.r. a League, wo pitched our Tent under 
a Treo that basidcs its Leafs, tho Branches 
bear its own Boots, therefore called by tho 
Portumhf Arlar de Jtaiz; For tho Adora- 
tion the Jianyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
-AV^ycr, la'i. 

1G91.— “About a (Dutch) mile from | 
Gamron . . . stands a tree, heretofore 
described by Mandolslo and others. . . . 
Beside this tree is an Idol temple whore tho 
BanyanB do thoir worship.”— Valentijnt 
V. 267-8. 

1717.- 

“ Tho fair descendants of thy sacred bod 
Wide-branching o’er tho Western World 
shall spread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whoso pliant 
shoot 

To carthwai^ bonding of itself takes root 
Till Uke their mother plant ten thousand 
stand 

In verdant arches on tho fertilo land ; 
Beneath her shado tho tawny Indians 
rove, 

Or hunt at large through tho wide-echoing 
grovo.” 

Ttclrll, JSpiMle from a Lady !n 
Bnyland to a Lady in Arignou* 

1726, — “On tho north side of tho city 
(Surat) is there an uncommonly great Fichar 
or irurinyirt* troo. . . Tho Portuguese call 
this tree Albcro do Imz, Itoot-trco. • . . 
Under it is a small chapel built bv a Beiiyan, 

. . . Day and night lamps ore alight tlicro, 
and Benyans constantly como in pilgrimage, 
to offer their prayers to this saint. — 
Vafentijn^ iv. 145. 

1771. — . . being employed to con- 
stract a military work at the fort of Trip- 
Injsore (afterwards called Alarsdon's Bastion) 
it was necc<(sary to cut down a banyan-tree 
which so incensed tho brahmans of that 
place, (hat (hoy found means to poison 
him ” (i.e. Thomas Morsden of tho Madras 
Engineers).— iffiem. of IF. Marsden, 7-8. 

1809.— “Their neatest enemy (i.e. of tho 
buildings) is tho Baayan-Tres."— Zd. Va- 
lentiaf i. 396. 


1810.- 

“ In tho midst an aged Banian grew 

It was a goodly sight to see 
’Hint vcnomblo tree, 

For o’er tho lawn, irrcgulnriy spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its loitr 
licnd ; ^ 

And man^ n long depending ahoot, 
poking to atnko its root, 

Straight like n plummet grew towards the 
ground, 

Somo on the lower boughs which cront 
their way* 

Fixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion 
wound ; 

Somo to tho parsing wind nt times, with 
sway 

Of gentio motion swung ; 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, were 
hung 

Like Rtono-drops from tho cavern’s fretted 
height.” 

SoHlbeyt Our»^ of iurLima, ziil. 51. 
[Southey takes his account from 
iriV/io »woM, Orient, Fitld SmrU^ 

ii. ns.] 

1S21.— 


“ DcsbanianEtouffiis, paries bramesador£4, 

Depuis longtomps la langucur nous im- 
plore, 

CourtiCs imr lo midi, dont I’ardeur k? 
d6vorc, 

Its i^tendont vers nous Icurs ramcaax 
nltdrtis.” 

Caeimir /k/uriynr, Le Paria^ iii. 6. 

A note of tho publishers on the preceding 
passago, in the edition of 1855, is aivorting: 

“Un joumalisto allcmand a nccup4 M. 
Cosimir Dolnvi^o d’avoir pris pour unarbro 
uno secto religicii«!o do I’lnde. . . .” The 
Gorman journalist was wrong here, but he 
might have found plenty of matter for 
ndicalo in tho play. Thus tho Brahmiw 
(men) are .riiCeltir (!), Idatnore (!!), and 
Stnnsael (Ml); their women Xtala (!)» 

(!), nndA/ircrt(!l). 

1825. — “Near tins village was the dn^t 
banyan-tree which I had ever swn, literally 
o grove rising from n single primary stem, 
whoso massive secondary trunks, with their 

straightnoss, orderly arrangement, and 

o\*ident connexion with tho parent 
gave tho goncral effect of n vast vegotirolo 
organ. The first imprc'»‘don which I 'eit 
on coming under its shade was, 
noble place of worship 1 * ^ 

(od. 1844). 

1834.— "Oist fbrth thy word into , the 
overiivinff, overworking universe ; it w a 
seed-gram that cannot die j unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing os a banyan^ 
grove— (perhaps alas I as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years.” — iSnrfor ilfloriw- 


18.56. 

<1 


its pendant branches, rooting in the 


* IFartn^in la the Jawmesename of a sp, kindred 

to the banyan, ^et» &rn;om(na, L. 


iiir, 

Ycnm to the parent earth and grappung 
fast, 
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Grow up hti^o stoms ngain, wliich shoot' 
ing forth 

In xnnssy brnnchcs, thcso again despatch 

Their drooping heralds, till a labyrmtli 

Of root and stem and branch commingling, j 
forms I 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in I 
wood.” I 

The Banyan Tree, n Poom. 

1865. — "A familjr tends to multiply fanii- 
lios around it, till it becomes the centre of a 
Iribo, just as the banyan tends to surround 
itself with a forest of its own offspring.” — 
J/rtc/ntnen, rrimiiive Mwrrwgt^ 269. 

1878. — . dos banyans soutonus par 
des mcines aliricnnas ot dont Ics branenos 
tombantes ongendFoot on touchant terro des 
Kttjots nouveaux.”— ifer, rfrs De\tx J/onrfw, 
Oct. 15, p. 832. 

BABASINHA, s. The H. name of 
the M'idely-^read Cervns JFallicMiy 
Cuvier. Tins H. name (‘12-liorn*) 
is no doubt taken from the nnnihcr 
of tines being approximately tvrelve. 
Tlic name is also applied by sportsmen 
in Bengal to the Uncervns Dimtucelltiy 
or Stcamp-Dcer, [Sec Blanford, Mamm. 
538 seqq^, 

[1876. — “I know of no fic^h equal to that 
of the ibex; and the nam, a Bpocics of 
gigantic antelope of Chmoso Ti1>ot, with the 
bajTa>aingh, a red deer of Kashmir, arc 
nearly equally good.' ~ irv/wm, Alode ef 
SnoWy Dl.j 

[BABBBB’S BBIDaE, n.p. This 
is a curious native corniption of an 
Englisli name. The bridge in Madras, 
known os Barber’s Bridge, was built by 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned by the natives into ADihutony 
and in course of time tbcnQnic.i4t}i6t(fon 
was identified with tlie Tamil amhattatty 
‘iKirber/ and so it came to be called 
Barhams Bridge , — See Le FanHy Mttn, 
of the Salem Duit, ii. 169, note.] 

BABBIOAIT, 8. Tliia tenii of 
medisivul foiiiftcation is derived by 
Littrd, and by Marcel Devic, from Ar, 
larhaJihy whicli. means a sewer-pipe or 
water-pipe. And one of Hie meanings 
given by Littrd is, ^‘une ouvcrture 
longue et dtroite pour rdcoulcmcnt 
des caux " Apart trom the possible, 
but untraced, Instoiy which this al- 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
probable, considering Hie usual mean- 
ing of the word as ‘an outwork before 
a gate,’ that it is from Ar, P. hdb^hhanuy 
‘gate-house.’ Tliis etymology was sug- 
gested in print about 50 yenra ago by one 


of the present writers,^ and confirmed 
to his mind some years later, when in 
going through the native town of 
^‘wnporc, not long before the Mutiny, 
he saw a brand-new double-towered 
gateway, or gate-house, on the face 
of which was tlic in.scription in Persian 
clmracters : “i?(?6-initf«a-i-Mahommed 
Baklish,” or wJmtcver was his name, 
i.e. “Tlie Barbican of Mahonmed 
BahhshJ* [The N,B,D, suggests P. 
huThar-hlidnah, ‘house on tlie wall,* 
it being diflicult to derive the B 9 manic 
forms in 6ar- from hith-Midna,} 

The editor of tlic Cliroxi. of iC. James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 
barhacana in Spain means a second, 
outermost and lower wall ; i,e, a fausse- 
braye. And this agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the definition in 
Oobarrurios ; but not at all witli 
JolnviIle*& use, nor with V.-le-Duc*s 
explanation. 

c. 1250.— “Tuit lo Karon . . s'acordcrc'nt 
quo on un tertro . , . I’on uno fortore*wo 
qui fust bien garnio do gont, ai qui li Tur 
fcsoicnt millics . . coll tore fust cinai como 
baxbacane (orig. ‘guajti anfrmvrtdr ') do 
I’osto.” — Tho Mod. Fr. tr. of JViUiam of 
Tgrt, od. Paul Pan*^ i, 158. 

c. 1270. — . . on condition of his at onco 
putting mo in possession of tho albarmna 
tower • , . and ahould besides mako his 
Samcens construct a barbacana round tho 
tower, ”--.7a*nftt of Ararj*>»y os al>oTo. 

1309.—“ Pour requerro so gent plus fauro* 
ment, fist lo roys faire uno barbaquasio do- 
vent lo pout qui cstoit ontro nos dous os, on 
tol lannioro quo Ton pooit entrer do doua pars 
on la borbaquone h cheval.'*— JoianV^, 
p. 1C2. 

1652.— “Lourenvo do Brito ordered an 
intrcnchmont of great strength to bo dug, »i 
the fashion of a barbican (barbacd) outaido 
tho wall of tho fori ... on account of a well, 
n stono-csuit distant, . . II. i. 5. 

c, 1870. — “ Barhtcane, B^fenso oxtdriouro 
prot^cant uno oiitrdo, ot normettant do 
rdunir un assos grand noi^ro d*homtuc<i 
pour disposer des sorties o« protegor uno 
rotraito, — //, d'une /brt/*- 

rme, 301. 

BAUBIBBS, s. Tins is a tenii 
which was formerly very current in 
tho East, as the name of a kind of 
paralysis, often occasioned bj’ exposure 
to chills. It began xritli numbness 
and imperfect command of the |x>wer 
I of movement, sometimes also nfrcctinj; 
the muscles of the neck and power of 


* In a OlosMry of illHhuy Tomu, appended to 
QJKeers efthe Army and of 

: Military /fidory, Kcltnbuigb, Blackwood, 18S1. 
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articulation, and often followed by 
loss of appetite, emaciation, and death. 
It lias often been identified >vitli Beri- 
beri, and medical opinion seems to 
have come back to the view that tlie 
'two are/omw of one disorder, tlioimh 
this was not admitted by some older 
authors of the last century. The 
all^ation of Lind and others, that 
the most frequent stibjects of harhim 
-were Europeans of the lower class 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in the open air, must be contrasted 
udth tlie general experience that hcri- 
heri rarely attacks Europeans. The 
name now seems obsolete. 

1673.— **Whonco follows Fluxes, Drojwy, 
Scurry, Barblers (which is an enervating 
(sic) the whole Body, being neither able to 
use hands or Foot), wut. Stone, Malignant 
and Putrid Fevers. " — Frifer^ 68. 

1690.— ''Another Distemper with which 
the ^ropeans are sometimes afflicted, is j 
the BarbeerB, or a deprivation of the vsc 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they I 
are rendered unable to move oithor Hand or , 
Foot."— Ownyton, 350. ! 

1765.— (If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) "the consequence of this is always 
dangerous, os it seldom fails to bring on a 
tit of ^XhQ Baxblers (as it is called m this 
country), that is, a total deprivation of the 
use of the limbs," — 77. 

[c. 1767.—" There was a disease common to 
the lower class of Europeans, called the 
Barbers, a species of palsy, owing to ox* 
posure to the land winds after a nt of in- 
toxication." — In Carettf Good Old Bays^ 
ii. 266.] 

1768. — "The barbiers, a species of palsy, 
is a disease most frequent in India, it dis- 
tresses chiefly the lower doss of Europeans, 
who when intoxicated mth liquors frequently 
sleep in the open air, exposed to the land 
winds."— Atnd on Diseases of Jloi Olimates. 
260. (See BERIBERI.) 

BABaAliTY, BBAGANY, H. hara- 
Mnu The name of a small silver coin 
current m W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa, and 
afterwards valued at 40 rets (tlien 
about bjAJ), Tlie name of the coin 
was apparently a survival of a very 
old syfitem of coinage-nomenclature. 
Kdnl is an old Indian word, perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating ^ of | 
of h or l-64th part. It was applied 
to tne^fkil (see JEETUL) or 64tn part 
of the mediaeval Dellii silver tanka — 
this latter coin l»mg the protot}’pe 
in weight and position of the Rupee, 
ns the mnl therefore was of the modem 
Anglo-Indian pice ( l-64th of a 


Rupee). “ There were in tlie currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1324-1351) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts of the tanhi\ 
DokdntSf ^aslC-hdnts, fliurftf-fefnis, Dwrdsl 
da-/ju7i7B, and Shdnzda-kdnUf represenlr 
ing, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 kdnls op 
jitals, (See B. Thomas, Paihan Kingt 
of Delhi, pp. 218-219.) Other frac 
tional pieces were added hy Rroz 
Shah, Mohammed’s son and successor 
(see Id, 276 segg, and quotation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
long surrived, e,ff, do~hdnl in localities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present case the 
hdrakdnl or 12 kdni, a vernacular form 
of the dv:dzdalum of hlohammed 
Tughlak. 

1380. — "Thousands of men from variems 
quartors, who possessed thomuinds of these 
copi>cr coins . . . now brought them to the 
treasury, and received in exchange gold 
ianhut and silver fan/xu (Tanga), shaskganls 
and du-gdnVf, which they carried to their 
homes." — TMlh^i-Biroz^rndhif in AWof, 
m. 210-241. 

c. 1350— "Sultan Firoz issued several 
vorioties of coins. Thoro was the gold /asht 
and the rilvor ianln. Then wore also da* 
tinct coins of the respootivo value ot 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8 and 6, and one jVal, known oa 
d^uhal’O’hasJit-qanif bist-O’panjgan f , hist-o* 
ehakdrifani, dicdmah-gdnif dah^g&nx, hasht* 
ffUnl, skOsh^gani, and yak itid. 

367-^58. 

1510.— Baigonym, in quotation from 
Correa under Fordao. 

1664. — “Bas tamaas brancas quosorcce* 
bom dos foros, sao do 4 baiganls a iainga, 
e de 24 Icaes o baxgany. . . i.c. "And the 
white tangos that aro'recoived in payment of 
land revenues are at Uio rate of I boxganla 
to the iangiif and of 24 tothobargony." 

—A. Xone:, in Suhsidios, p. 31. 

„ Statement of the RerenvfS idiichthr 

King our Lord holds in the Island and Od*/ 
of Guoa* 

"Item— Tho Islands of Tkoary, and 
Divar, and that of C/iorflJ, and Mdo, allot 
them, pay in land rovenuo tde foro) accord- 
ing to ancient custom 36,474 white tanguost 
3 bargiianis, and 21 leaU, at the tale of 3 
baigmuiis to the tangna, and 24 leals to the 
baiguanim, the somo thing os 24 5e»u'Kca^ 
amounting to 14,006 puidaos, 1 idngua and 
47 leals, making 4,201,916 1| reis. The Isle of 
Ti 9 oary (Salsette) is the largest, and on it 
stands the city of Huon ; tbo others ore much 
smaller and are annexed to it, they being all 
contiguous^ only separated by rivers."— 
BoteutOf Tambo, ibid, pp. 46-7. 

1584. — "They vso also in Gtoa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime and such like, at so many braganinea, 
accounting 24 5a5ari(c/ti0 for one bmganine. 
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albeit there is no such money stamped,”— 
JiamL in JJalL ii. 411 ; (but it is copied 
from V. BalhVs Italian, f. 71v). 

BAEGEERi s. H. from P. barglr, 
A trooper of irregular cavalry wlio is 
not the o\\ncr of his troop horse and 
anus (as is the normal practice (see 
SILLADAR)) but is cither put in by 
another i»crson, perhaps a native 
oilieer in the regiment, who supplies 
horses and arms and receives the ; 
man's full par, allowing liiin a re- 
duced rate, or has Ins liorse from the 
Slate in wdiosc sendee he is. TIjc P. 
word properly means *a load-taker/ 
*11 baggage horse.* The transfer of 
use is not quite clear. [** According 
to a man’s reputation or conneetions, 
or the number of his followers, would 
he the rank (nmruaft) assigned to him. 
As a rule, Ins followci*s broiiglit their 
own horses and other eouipment ; 
1)iit sometimes a man witn a little 
money would buy extra horses, and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
them. When this was the case, the 
man riding his own horse vras called, j 
ill later jiarlancc, a sHahdifr (literally, j 
* equipment-holder’), and one riding | 
Fomebody clse’s horse was a hctrffir 
(‘burden-taker’)" — fP*. /mne, 27i« 
Anmj of the Indian Moghuls, JM,A.S, 
July 1896, p. 639.] 

1814.— ” If the man again hn’* nottlio cash 
to purchaBo a borro, ho rides ono bolongiog 
to A natiro ofltcor, or to potao privileged 

{ lorson, And becomes what is allied his 
)aTgeei . , . — CalatUa ifrr,, vol ii. p. 57- 

BARKING-DEER,s. Tlie popular 
name of a small species of deer 
(Cervnlm aureus, Jerdon) called in H. 
hVutr, and in Nepal rntiwF/ also called 
Jlihfuced-JOecr, and in Bombay Baikree. 
Its common name is frojn its call, 
which is a kind of short liark, like 
that of a fox but louder, and mav 
bo heard in the jungles which it 
freqiients, both by aay and by night. 
— {Jerdon), 

jl873<. — *'I caught the cry of a little 
barld&g - deor. CW<r, Nishm^r Bills, 
177.] 

BARODA, n.p. Usually called by 
the Butch and older English writers 
DroderU/ proper name accoi'ding lo 
Ihc Imp, Oazetieer, JFadodra/ a large 
city of Guzcral, which has been since 
1732 the capital of the hfahratla 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Graikwars. (See 
omCOWAB). 

1552. — In Barros, “Cidado do Borodar,” 
IV. vi. 8. 

1655.— “In A fow days wo arrived At 
JJarKj; some days after nt Boloudra, and* 
then took tho road tmvnrds Cliampdts (road 
CTAanipaitirf).*— iSi'rff *Ali, p. 01, 

1606. — “'nintcity(ChnTm)anBl) may bo ii 
day’s journey from Deberadora or Barodor, 
which wo cominonly call Vordora.’— Cbuto, 
rV. ix. 5, 

[1614. — “Wo aro to eo to Amadavar, 
CambAia and Brothora.^’ — Easier, Letters, 
ii. 213 ; also soo iv. 197.] 

1638. — “La villo do Brodra o^t6ttu<^o dons 
uno plnino eablonnousc, sur In potito riviero 
do Ti’insxt'b a tronto Cos, o\i quinzo UoUos do 
Broitichrii , * — J/ic ndelslo, 130. 

1818.— Brodora, in Farhes, Or. Mem,, iii. 
268; [2nd ed. ii. 282, 380]. 

1857.— “Tho town of Buroda, originally 
Barpatns, (or a bar loaf, i.r. loaf of tho 
Ficus indxra, in shnpo), was tho tiwt largo 
city I had soon.”— ri Jdot. ofLxi^tllah, 39, 

BAROS, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in Cliina, long took 
place. [The name in standard lilalay 
IS, aceoming to Mr Skeat, Jfariw.] ft 
is perhajis identical witli the Pansdr 
or iTrrnfdr of the Middle Ages, which 
gave its name to tlic camphor, 

famous among Oriental * writers, and 
which by the pcnietuation of a mis- 
reading i’s often stjded Kai^lrl camphor, 
5:c. (Sec CAhEPHOB, and Marco Polo, 
2nd cd, ii. 282, 285 segq,) The place 
is called Barrowse in the E, L Colonial 
Papers, ii. 62, 163. 

3727.— “Boros ia tho next nlaco that 
abounda in Gold, Cainphirc. and Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Conimorco." — A, 
//bnuVfoR, it, 118. 

BAERAOKPORB, n.p. The aux- 
iliary Cantonment of Cnlcutta, from 
which it is 15 m. distant, established 
in 1772. Here also is the country 
residence of the Governor-General, 
huilt hy Lord Minto, and much 
frequented in former days hcforc the 
annual migration to Simla was estab- 
lished. Tlie name is a h 3 dtrid. 
(See ACHANOCK). 

BAREAMUBOTi, n.p. IL J)dra- 
mafiall, ‘Twelve estates’; an old 
designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Salem in tho 
Madras Presidency. The idcntifica- 
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tiou of Uio T>\olvo in not 

free from dilliculty ; [hcc a full roU* 
in Lc i'lfZMwV ilfaw. of Snlmt 5, 83, 

18S1.— ‘*ThoBaninialinl niul Dinclijml xfM 
nliicoil under the Clovemmcnt of Mndnv ; 
imt owing <o the dcncicncy in tlmt Presi- 
dency of civil per\nnt« iK>'‘«cseinir n com- 
|ictont knowledge of the nntivo Innguagc% 
ami to the unsatWndory manner in wlilcli 
tlio rovenuo ndiniUHtnitiun of tlio older 
iio«‘»c**‘jions of tlio ('oinjnny under Iho 
Sindraa lYcddency liad been conducted, 
Jjord ComMnlU** re-wiheil to employ inilitAry* 
iifliccM foe «i time in the nviinpcnient of 
the Uimtnnlil 7*. 

^fnnro, sxxviii. 

BASHAW, 8. Till* i>Ul form of 
wlmt we now oil) the fornuT 

heing taken from 6rfjr/id, the Ar. form 
of the word, wliicli U Jt.self generaUy 
hclievcd to be n cnrrunlion of the 
}\ nfdMh, Of lhi«5 tiie first ]».nrt 
18 Skt, jKifiJi, Zend, jxn’fls Old l\ 
pati, *a lord nr ma'^ter* (coiuji. 
(»r. Stffvinnjty fWhahi indeea, for 
‘G<iveTuor*(liul with (ho W» cuttuml) 
oeeuTs in L Kinp x» ir», II. Chron* 
IX. Id, and in JMiiicI iii. 2, 3, S7. 
Prof. Max Muller iiotins this, but it 
would seem merely ns a rtiriou** 
eoinddenee.—fSee on Daui*'!^ 

307.) 

BasBonui] }>cnncini- 
biM rcliquonmi Turcsintm hormones con* 
gruoliant.*— yiwtrt/. ljpi*»t. ii. (p. 121). 
1W54.- 

Great kinatt of Barljarj* and my portly 
haBsaB. ‘ 

Marlowft Ti\mhwltin^ Gmit, 
iHt Part, in. 1. 

c. ISIK). — “Filius filter O-ananis, Vrehnni-^ 
frator,nIinni nonbnl>otin Animlilm* titulum, 
fiimm AliR bassa: quod bojiwf rocabulum 
'lurcis caput pipniflcat.'— /^rnnrAtriiw, Aw* 
7iatfS Sultnnonwi Or/imaBiWani;/), cd. 1650, 
p. 402. This otymolopt* connecting 
with the Turkish MM, *hcad/ muRt lie 
rejected. 

c. 1610.^** Un Bujcba cstoit vonu cn m 
Conr pour Iny rendro compto dn Irihut qu‘il 
lay apportoit ; mnis il fat nctif mois cnticn 
h attendro quo coluy qui a In clinrgo . • . 
cut lc temps ot lo loisir do lo compter • , •** 
Pjtrard de Laval (of the Great ii. 

idi. 

1702,—** , . , Tlio most netoriouR injus- 
tice wo bas’Q sniTorod from the Araho of 
Muscat, and iho Bashaw of Judda.'Wn 
Wheclery ii. 7. 

1727.— ** It (Bagdad) is now n prodigious 
largo (Sty, and tho Scat of a . • , 

The Bashaws of Jlaswm^ Comnay ona Mvsol 
(tho ancient Kinoroh) oro subordinato to 
him.**— i(. JlavxUtw^ i, 73. 


BASIHt 8. H. P^-aSiMwaL 
gcnemlly made of Gram {n. v.) nml 
iLsed, ^o!m•timps mixed siiiti grouiid 
omtige-peel or other aronmiic sul,. 
Malice, to cle.'upc tlic Iwir, or for olliw 
toilette jiurpo^tf^. 

(1332.— “The attendant* t>re«cnt firEt the 
jmderod |»eas, called basun, which niwweis 
tho purpCKc of soap.* —Jfri. ^fm Uamr^Ali 
Oh^^mxtivnift i. 823.) 

BASSAHOBB, ii.p. A town upon 
t he island of Kism in the PemmiiGulf, 
which iKdongL'd in the ICth century to 
the Porlupiu->c, Tlic jdace was ceied 
to the Bnti'^h Crown in 1817, thouch 
the claim now R‘ems rlorm.'int. Tu'’ 
IK^nniVton for the Bnglish to occu{iy 
tin* place a? a imvni Motion was 
granted by S,nijTid Sultan bin Ahmad 
uf ^Onirm, nliout the end of the 13th 
century ; but it was not actunllv 
cK’ciipied by us till 1821, from which 
time it was the deihd of our If oval 
Squadron in (he Gmf till 1682. Th** 
n-al form the iiatiic iss according t>i 
l>r. HulgepR tmiiMitorat^'d map (in If. 
of /titdrM, of Omda), Jithtdo, 

1673.— **.\t noon wo enmo to Bossatu. an 
old mined tou’n of tho PoriugnK frontin? 
(Vmgo,”— 320, 

BASSAK, 8. IL hdMTi, *a dinner- 
plate*; from Port baeia (Panf ih A*. 
di(f ii. 117). 

BASSEIK, ii.p. This is a ajmqi- 
(um of ihri'C enlirelv diflVrcnt nsnw*, 
and is applied to ^•n^^ou-s places wmote . 
from each other. , 

(1) irmU\ an old |iort on the coa«t, 
20 III. north of Bombay, called by the 
PorlugtUMi, to whom it long pertained, 
Bncd^un Parros, I. ix. 1). 

c. irA**. — “Dopo B.inuin M lit>u.s Bassin 
con moUo \illo • , • no di que<ln 
cntifi cho rid, fnimcnti, o molto lipnatue.' — 
Cfvirf d/ AVr/zriVi* in 7f<r«iririVi, ill. JtS/r, 

1756.— * * B.\ndar Baasal.' — Jf mil-i-A A- 

w/Mfi, BirdV tr., 120, 

178],— “Gcneml Goddanl after having 
taUon tho fortress of Bessl, sihich U one of 
tbc Rtronget and moi>t Important fortre*>'Cs 
under iho ^lahmtta power, . • 
MvfaQhmti, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the wcstcnimost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegn. The Burmese name Bnthein, 
was, according to Prof, Forchnmmcr, 
a change, made hy the Biirnicse con- 
queror Atompro, from the former 
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ijamc Ktillidn (t.c, Kvmii\ which was 
a native corruption of the old name 
Kvmma (see COSMIN). AVe cannot 
explain tlic old Europeahi corruption 
Persaim, [It lins hccii supposed that 
the name represents the Jiesynga of 
Ptolemy {Geog, ii. 4 ; see M^Crindle in 
Ind. AnL xiii. 372) ; httt(t6iW. xxii. 20> 
Col. Temple denies this on the grouiia 
tlmt the natne Bassein does not date 
earlier than about 1780. According 
to the same authorfty (ibid, xxii. 19), 
the modem Burmese name is Pafh^ng^ 
hy ordinaty phonetics used for Putheng^ 
and q>elt P\mn or He dis- 

putes the statement tlmt the change of 
name was made hy Alnungi)*aya or 
Alompra. Tlie Talning iirommciation 
of the name is Prwmi or Panvuy accord- 
ing to dialect.] 

[1781, — **Intnnto placiuUo omalla Coujjro- 
pnziono di Promgando cho si Kegno di Ava 
fo<«o Allora coltivato ncih fedo da* Sacordoti 
Hccolaii di cwi Congregnrione, o a* nostri 
dcstino li Itegn! di Battiam, Martaban, c 
Pcgi *»*' — QnirtMf /VjTCotfi, 98. 

[1801. — “An inctTcctiinl attempt wns made 
to roposscvi and defend Basaien hy the Into 
Chekey or Liotitonant.**— J/iWim, 16.) 

Tho fonn Feraaim ocenrs in BafrympUi 
(17.^9) (Or, Jtcjicrl,f 5. 127 andptwiw). 

(3) Basim^ or projierly JPdsini/ an 
old town in Berar, the chief place of 
the district so-called, [See Berar 

Guxdt 17 a] 

BATABA, s. TJjis is a term ap- 
]dicd to divinities in old Javanese in- 
scriptions, 6;c., the use of which U'as 
spread over the Arcliipclago. It was 
regarded hy W, wu Humboldt ns 
taken from the Skt. avatdra (see 
AVATAR) ; hut this deriyation is now 
rejed^sd. The word is used anioug 
B, 0. Christians in the Philippines 
iiow as ^monyiuous with *God^; and 
is applied to the infant Jesus (Blum-- 
Vbcahnlar), [Mr. Skeat (Malay 
Magie^ 86 seqq,) discuases the origin of 
the word, and prefers the derivation 
ffi\Tn hy Fa^Te and Wilkin, Skt. 
mattaraf ‘lord.’ A full account of the 
“Pitaro, or Sea Byak ^ds,” hy Arch- 
deacon J, Pcrhain, will he found in 
Jloth, Natives of SaratoaJ:, I, 168 seqq,^ 


the jwesent Butch Provinces of Ban- 
tam, Buitciizorg, Krawaiig, and the 
Preangcr Regencies. 

1019,— “On tho tiny of tho enpturo of 
Jakaira, 30th IMay I6l9, it vms certainly 
time and plnco to npeak of tho Govomor- 
OcncmVfi aiRKatisfaction that tho namo of 
Batavia hnd boon given to tho Cnntlo.” — 
Valentijn, iv, 489, 

The Qovernor-Getieral, Jaii Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had token Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
New Hborn, from liis omi birth-place, 
Hoorn, oti the Zuider Zee. 

c, 1619,— “While I stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brothor dy’d ; and it was pretty to consider 
whftt tlio />«*•/(. mode me pay for his Pimoral, " 
— TVuwnVr (E.T.), i. 203. 


BATCtIL, BATOOLE, BATE- 
CAItA, &c., n.p, Bliatkat, A place 
often named in the older narratives. 
It is on the coast of Caimm, just S. of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, in )nt, 
13^ 50’, and is not to he confounded 
(as it has been) with BEITC0L. 

1328.—“ . . , there is alro tho Kiijg of 
Batigala, but ho is of tho Saracons." — 
Friar p. 41. 

3510.— Tlko “Bathecola, n vory noble city 
of India/' of Vnrtheina (119), though mis- 

£ laced, must wo think bo this plnco and not 
oitcul. 


l.'JtS. — “TroTado (»’.<•. ‘Coi>y *) do Contmto 
quo o Qonornador Gracia do Boa fcK com a 
Jbiynha do Batocalaa por nito aver Beoy a 
ola reger o Rcoyno/*— In S. IhMfwj Tanlm, 


lf»99.—“ , , . part is subject io the Queen e 
of Baticola, who Rolloth great store of popjxir 
to the Fortugnis, ain towno called Onor. • 

— Sir FutH (Jrrdtir to Sir Kr. Walsinghani, 
in Bnter^s Aniuth^ i. 125. 

1618.— “Tho fiftof March wo anchored at 
Batachala, shooting threo Peeces to give 
sotico of our nrriiiiil]. . . **— ll’ia. I/mr, in 
Purchas, !, 0.57. Soo also Mn^hvrj/t ii, 
p. 374. 

g 621.—“ We Imd tho wnd still contrary, 
having sail’d three other leagues, at tho 
usual hour wo cast anchor near the Bodes 
of Baticala/’— P. deUa Vulie, link. Soc. ii. 
390.] 

1727. — “The next Soa-port, to tho South- 
ward of OiUKtr, is Batacola, which has tlio 
r^stigia of a very largo city, , . .**— ^1, 
Jfamifioitf {. 282. 

[1785.— “Byto Koal.” Soo quotation 
under BBOW.) 


BATAVIA, n.p. Tlic famous 
v.a]>ital of the Butch possessions in 
the Indica ; occupying tJie site of the 
old city of Jakatra, the .scat of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


BATBIi, BATELO, BOTELLA, a 
A sort of l)oat used in 'Waslcru India, 
Sind, and Bcngtil. Port, haicll^ a uxird 
whiclj occurs in the Jioiciro do V, da 
Gama, 01 [cf. PATTEtLOj. 
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luiinlrt^l 1 ihv i«xUt 4 ui.i« fit thi' KiinMv*ui 
iitK »i numl .r «( ) m-iu iat or tf/Ni/iw/o v. Th«* lall* r l% 

thtJr BotiUoat JW.h and 
Ihar^f U.iX Nxj, »L W*} 


{16isi5-***AWt four ur rt»o 
hououi Immt down with a lijri »t nt««\ 


**lho BotoIU in»> U« 

.u a i)i»v in inmnturu. . . tt 1 .lUivir. lUi 
A '-lU irc i' ii Htcni, mil i h i ^ ;»r*ih»lila 
htuJ”— r« iW/, m 7* III*. //> f*'> j* •’•i*'. 
-iii. 96« 

'* A Smillu batUlOi la’N d //a^* 
iidti, Miwltr tho 'Iintlil K\ im, IwL i with ^ 
ilry iidi, w 14 A* ut t«» jirocK.t'^l to A*i\. * 
— /ir d 4 ' // z''* «, kd 

oJ, 

(IDOO * Iho .Sheikh ha< litmo (mo w vr 
^cNa,!*^, i dUd batlli* — t**' ^ */'* * 

Aniltat S ) 


BATT^V. I.. 
.ui* thus ixiiri' 
Ldllcxiiii ih iiud 
loittmi i\ 

a. H. IhiiUt 

allowaiut* ni.ido 


Twii (liUiuut vioriK 
id 111 Anglo* Isidi 111 
in i luiiiiur (Oil* 


tkf ihiitd : au < WVA 
to (kUui.1-, ‘.ohliii-, or 
will Ik m till 


Itoiii hot, *i jfcki k- add!**/ [Litv Lit. 
/-( tio/ij and imjdo *• .ui dlow iiiu' for 
1 irtxiii,^ ia^igk* in ilu* IilM- It Viill 

Ic 4tu thkt venter liiluiv **111% 
toooifound thr tvko nonU. 

b. H. ‘ind : agio, or 

ditlireiKi* ill 4‘Vihiugi', (kiiiunt t»u 
ioim not (iirnnt, 01 of *horl wiidlit- 
UV nuy isoln »* tint J^ir II. KlUoi di 4 ^ 
not (keigunv 1(1 mI oUiti* juration 
KtWitu tilt* two Mn 1 -^ of Batta. iln 
(Ivliiution ruu-k thus. ••lidhreuco *1 
I’Xiliuig*’ ; in\thitu' iXtri; 4.11 vxti v 
•d!o\>an(e : tli kount t»ti uuMirt^ut, op 
Oont-Uiijht unus : uuuHy t-ilKd 
Batta- ih'* woid I. u l^ui uijjj^ 4*1 

toll* I corru|ktiin ot /i^iarhr^ iiuua 
)*iit It n .1 jktin* Hindi \o« ild**, md n 
mofi' ijkjilud to di eikUnt tints 

to j»r« nutim. ». d. H.) 


other ]>uhlu* unlnt^ whm m tiu [IM itt-, on thmAhn Iniuh ili-tsngsu h* 't 
hidd, or i)u olhei "iMinl gruimd-* ; , tiu two \.or<l-*-'//r/(</, Skt, 
aho auhMstimc to \vitiu < , ‘turiud,* or torh/, Mi\*‘hh</^sl*-— ^*K\- 

)Hi''OUvr*,andtholike. Militatv BatUii ilnin:*’, di nmut^ ditUmico of *\- 
oil^inalU an oii.moinl allowauir, .i** ihiiig«% didiiit(oit« Ai uid lAarn^ 
dviimi], giiw to K* .V ntn-*Uiit addition Skt, ‘alloilts!/— “atU vi •* ■* 't»> 

to tlio m> of oihnn in Indn, and jdiiughim 11 uithout inUn^l; plough* 
LOihStituiid iht* I lin f lull of tin* ( Ml '•'* iniuH >< igi '» ui kind.] It will it* 
of Indian oxer Knglidi mihtan (tiioUi ihui tint wo ln\o e irfv lN«cti 
iiiuntN Tho qiu Niton of till* right to htifhi j instanei 4 of tho Ui>rd 
ou sexeral ou.LUiuts e naud great agita* isiih i«viL'*e% 
tioii aiming tho otliu rs of tin* Indnn j Tho nu»Nt TiroKiMo cxpliinlnni u 
nnm, and tho nit-wm* of ttonomx j tint the xxord (and I nny atld, tin* 
utmed out h) Loitl Wilham B^utiiieh j thing) origiinUd m llu» 'Porn»gi»i *i 
when tio\iinor*Homi kl (G. O. of the ’ ]»r.iiiuo,ainl in the iino <kf the Canirt 


.kppm nth ill 


GuwGeu. Ill Couiiei], I’Uth Xuxnikhir 
1828) m the ledmtiou of full lutta to 
half liittity m the aUoxxanev* rici.i\i.d 
by all regiiiienUl olheen bet \ mg at 
btatioin* Within a ccitain dn*tanee of 
the PrcsideiKy m Ben^d (\ia Barrack* 
poie, Dnniduin, Burhainjxire, and Dm.i* 
poie) Ciiubed an enduring lutunicrs 
agaiikbt that upnght ruler. 

ItLdUhcult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. Theie are, however 
several Hindi woriU in inral buch 
«)3 hhdl^ hhatitd^ 'advaiiecs nude to 
idonghnieu without interu>t/ and 
Ihatta^ bhuiidy *])Ioughmon's wage« iii 
kind,’ with whicli it is ix)v*ibly con- 
nected. It has also lieeu siiggebteil, 
without ninth proKibility, tlut it iiuy 
bo allied to ‘much, extev*,’ an 

idea cnteriim into tho nie.uung of botli 
a and b. it is just jHiasible that the 
familiar iniliUiiy use of tho term in 
India maxi Imvo been iullucuced by 


pr. 

word Ihiittitf Milir^lhdU •riee’m ‘the 
hiiNk** e.dlcd bv the I’ottugm.^* htK 
and hiUty fi>r 4i niainteiunei^ .lUpwaiue. 

The word A/ffy, for what w inoii* 
gi tli rally c.ilKd ^soWyi is or w*l> 
commonly by the Hugh U .d*'.* 
in S. and \\\ Indu (^e Kij, ihdcity 
Lurtmi and i'Vy*r ijuoUd >.v. Paddy^ 
and irt! on*s f7/o«.ary, *4.v. Miittay 

The prat lit e of* giving a vp»tnl 
allowatne fur manffmea^o hegm freuti 
a vciy L.irly date* m the liidi m hi*.i4iry 
of the I’ortvigiK-e, and it evhleiilly 
bttame a rv*to *in-cd .itigiiienbilioti of 
juy, coui.*jH>udkng clo-elv to our ^dfu, 
w hiUt tile (luotatiou fruiii Bote Hio 
below dkow b albo that 6af4 ami nniiif*- 
««nf<) were UM.d, uioie op h’^a iuier- 
eliaiigetibly, for thii allowance. The 
corrca|K3nauice with our Anglo-ludi in 
bittta Went veiy far, and a uvse Miigw- 
larly jurallel to the duscouttnt raind 
in tho Indian army by tho rcduutiuu 
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of ixilUaitn to hn\i-haita is spoken 
of by ConiMi (iv. 25G). The mantu 
wento had been paid all the year 
i-omid, bnt the Govcnior, Martin 
Afonso dc Sousa, in 1542, “desiring,” 
says the liistorian, “a way to curry 
favour for himself, whilst going against 
llie people and sending his soul to 
hell,” ordered tliat in future the 
man^tmenfo should be imid only dnr« 
ing tbe 6 months of Winter («.c. of 
the rainy season), when the force was 
on shore, and not for the oilier C 
nionUis wdien they weiHi on l)oard 
the cruisers, and received rations. 
Tliis created great hitteiaicss, ])erfectly 
analogous in depth and in expression 
to that entertained with regard to 
Lord W. Bentinck and Sir John 
Malcolm, in 1829. Coirca's utterance, 
just quoted, illustrates this, and a 
little lower doAvn he adds: “And 
thus he look away from the troops 
the lialf of their matilmeuto (half 
their latta, in fact), and whether he 
did well or ill in that, hell find in 
the next w’orld.” — (See also ibtd.jK 430). 

The following quotations illustrate 
the Poitugucae practice from an early 
date ; 

ir»02.— “Tho Captam«Tnnjor . , . between 
olTicep and mon^at^nmi?, left 69 men (at 
Cochin), to whom tho fnctor was to give 
their pay, and every month a of 

and to tho officer! when on 
service 2 crusadwi. , . ,**— CbfT€^ i. 32S. 

ir>07.-<-(In cstablisihing tho Bettlomcnt nt 
Mozambique) ** And tlio Captains took 
counsel among t]icm<*o1vos, and from the 
money in the chest, |)aid the forco each n 
cruMao a month for znaa/imrnto, with which 
tho men greatly refreshed themselves, , • 

— //nW. 786. 

1511.— ” All tho people who sorvod in 
Malaca, whether by sea or by land, wore 
|iaid their pay for six monih4 in advance, 
and nlPo received monthly ttvo cruzados of 
wantimentOt ca««h in hand*' lue, they had 
douhle iw«tt).— 75irf. ii. 207. 

a. 

1548.— “And for 2/arar« (soo PABABH) 
2 pnrclnos a month for tho tn-o and 4 tangas 
for bata.” . . »5. JhHho, Tomho, jSs. 

l*he editor tbinkfl this is for latCt t.r. jxiddu. 
But oven if so it U used exactly liko hat^ 
or mnintonanco monoy. A following ontiy 
has; “To tlio constable SS,020roi<!n year, 
in which is comprised maintonanco 
iwcnto).” 

1654.— 'An oimmple of batee for rice will 
1 h> found R. V. MOOBAH. 

The following quotation shows hattec 
(or batty) used at Madras in a u^ay 


that also indicates the original identity 
of batty f *rice,* and batta, ‘extra 
allowanco’ : — 

ICSO.— “Tlio Pfons and Tartyaru (pcd 
TALIAB) pent in quest of two soldiem 
w'ho had dc*«crtcd from the garrison ro> 
turned with answ'or that they could not 
light of them, whereupon tho Peons wero 
turned out of servico, but upon Verona's 
intercession w'oro taken in ap.ia, and fiacd 
each one month*s and to ropav tho 
monoy paid them for Battee. . . /V. AV. 

Otu, Consn,, Fob. 10. In AMOfrs and Kxts, 
No. in. p. 8. 

1707.—“. « , thatthoy would allow Batta 
or 6ub*nstonco monoy to nil that should 
desert us.' —In TiTi/w, ii. 63. 

1765, — “ . , , ordors woro accordingly 
issued • . • that on the 1st January, 1760, 
tho double batta should ccosc. . . •*'— 
Ottraccioli*g Clttv, iv. 160. 

1789.—“. , , batta, or as it is termed 
in Knglaud, 'bd( and fomgo money, which 
is hero, in tho field, alma«t double tlio 
pence nllowanco."— J/unre's Ahrmfiir, p. 67. 

1799.— '“Ho would rather live on Imlf- 
pay, in a giirriKin timt conI<[ boast of n. 
lives court, tluin vegotato on full batta, 
wliero there was none.’*— AiVh of Sir T* 
Mvnroy i. 227, 

The following shows Baity u.^cd for 
rice in Bombay : 

[1813.— Rico, or batty, is sown in Juno.*' 
— xbr6r«, Or, J/irm. 2nd cd. i. 23,] 

1829.—“ To the Jiditor of the Benyal ITvr- 
Jtrtw.— Sir,— Is it understood that tho Wives 
nnd daughters of oflicorH on half batta nro 
included in tlio order to inourn for tho 
pticcn of Wirtemberg ; or >vill Anfr'inourn- 
ing bo considered wifllcicnt for them!*'— 
Letter in Qho\'c, dated Ifith April 1820. 

1857.— “They have made mo a K.C.H. 
I may confess to yon that I w^ottld much 
rather have got a year's batta, because tho 
latter would onablo mo to Icavo this country 
n year sooner.”— AVr Uupe <7miif, in 2nc\dtht* 
of ty !^poy ir«r. 

b.- 

1554.— “vVnd gold, if of 10 mates or 21 
c.nrats. is worth 10 cnimdos tho tael . . . 
if of 9 mnfr«, 9 cnimdos; nnd according to 
'whatover tho mates may bo it is valued; 
but moreover it has itn batao, i.^. its shrof' 
fago {^arrafaym) or agio (mtfro) varying with 
tho Hcaeon.*’ — ^1. iVkiiv/, 40. 

1680.— “Tho payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatiun upon tho* exchange of Pollicat 
for l^Iadms pagodas prohibited, both coines 
being of the mmo Matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 21 mgodas for every 
ofTenco together with tho lass of tho Batta.^' 
— AV, St, Oeo, Comn,y Fob. 10. In Kotfs 
nnd Bxts,^ p. 17. 

1760.— “Tho Nabob receives hia rovonucs 
in tho eiceas of tho current yc<ar only , . . 
and oil fliccos of n lower date being 
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r'irrinnl, li).*' '•* 

(inlv a nsrrx*lmn«lir»% rtr l«<»Mrht ftu'l 
lit \ rrrtAin «nlK 4 bfttta, 

iin«l f.tlN III 0 tlii» |iric<« <>f Dthrp 
m Ihr in^rWt. . • /*o"iV, U'm* 
in ulrt. 

ISJf).— , , hr Imnmli n»vtor 

thni th(«bAttil, i>,fhoni)rT'i*r, 

. r. M.i yu. 

BATTA8, BATAKS. „.j.. {th. 

Irtttop, nciHiTclmir t<» Mr. Iwinj: 

tlh' ‘tatiflml ^(ulIlv n-inul ; a iiiTit.n 
of Snin.itni, oj^u.ilh for tlmr 

ir f.uiniKil iiotuniiMiN * “iio 

binH vith thi‘ of i\ wriUrn 

rlrinnttr of «mii mifl ».»mi ajv 

]niKuli lo lil'Mturo. 

r lira “In ir^*jhr. .onm iV ‘•int 
Bathrch, l^rtr, nrit{in>;* |**.vl . , . 

iMjMtA liutr on iM tin Miirt-* Inl-*:.!. *y*.\>* 
rx Ill* i* .»♦ t, •“'O r\fT»lh*n ro 

o'mlnnt, u' |;ir uO^nlnr 
^ f*f In /*»*/»*••» />* IVa /» ff, liK ir, 

r. - “TIim Knilrt'"* lilt 

llnithrrin I'll* to Cl.'' Kin.,* of BaI!^A . , 
lin»'j;!ht l.nn a mb I'n 'rnl «f Wn^l if 
,\htc\ r.ihtniax, ninl ljrt» ^ninliN rf Jl'r 
j *mr.n In flom ri/‘- /*•»•* t, ir*. 

c, ir*W - ***n:l« h'xti'l of li lli*- 

hrtl h«<l whiftln kmn uinn’i ib^b to 
U* 4 ^trn by o‘flAin^ »»hi'b li ir in 

tlin monntnmv in!h«l Barns! Batasb 

xth*) to ♦foit », 

ihif* rrtri t ^ l^f ll’c-M. link. S^, IM. 

-**Nt*l rf*/»o tbl iMrih •m«>m nl“*wsl 
tntvhi, nr* t\ ntro'iAt »» tt rti» 

rhr nwnpino !«• crTTilnfi’ r txli 

ft nil, >^1 clnnmno XiAtncclit. r ifsin’lt fri 
hm» i ikiflrii r i tnx 4 n xt^bhi, nrt't'r 
iltipol %ininii «lt imn;*nrb, r ii tnxt.^ixj «i/* 
.-r;. f, i:vx 

lOin, — **li» ihr <t( lh»* u*.t**ri'T 

ilwfit Anlhfn|^»|*hV». riilrr* «if 

. . , ftiirl (i» thr i»rt '“•nt ilty rimtlf.nri 
tint unit nil nni”**}.: thr 


^l7l7,'-**Wp h»tT*' IK«rrf«irr ivlrn on hry 
I7^tlhlr» , , , «'lnrhxir ^Irc'.rvly irt>h 
nrnvr »rifr ttitb Ymi. n* MV flo thii n.!, 
f^’'allrnl. n ni ihc Bay Iml fi.*»-ir<!iv 
rrj«'nS-J IbNI'S*’*?', Inrnbbrfl u* t*itb jtn 
^ 4 f rt»*i^r\ ttuP , , **'— frr'i /k A*. 

/>»! l*:i4| 5t\v, l| «* ( V.ft f^fb. In ff.lii 

l-i.’l ♦*). 

BAYA« ^ U, l*wt il‘ 

\\V 4Vi'r*bir»l, ii* it i« inllol in loti^,, 
of Nnt,^ Illvih 

(lam. ynntTiliufti^). Tht^ liisi' 
bin! n iio{ iiiily in it** ti iint il rM*< jh- 
!ai:M» r of thrv^' n tuirKnIilr jr-n'hn* 
n<*'t<4 v*l«r!i nn* ♦■iW’U nStikin^j v, 
innpTik* fn*ai •av» * <-r |Mltn4ir.ri b-»; 
j but It iH nl*^! In n >in;ra!ir 

•I'vTiv in «l<ini«-*tiAitb*n. nn*! ufM? 

by I'imr.tnt th* 

|«’rb»rm»‘f of tJs'* inn! fI»<liyV.f«l 
rrnl'*, li^ m** bi%r n*rl a-* n 

*bb\ib‘<l in n of Mr WytbV 

!»v J«T<bjii. **Thi* m*!!! jjw 
i^'lnrr tibm Ivlirt an* 
for tio* !*in1 on n from ii-* irvvr 

trt tnV<* ft i in!nt*nm or ^wr.i'mn-n in 

lit bill, Mv\ !?• j*^st il U tn»‘( u ;i I” !>’-* 

lip* \ niitiimin* • iiinm i< ib.rj, 

!»r'otj»bi, tv. hi ti ibo b-n! bivU 
<-<vir •' pnin* of |ioUibTtib** bl njir . , . 
il nr\i ro|y. ^ ftn»l ^k^l^«^ly a 
^nnll nninx*! : nin) tlwn mVi** a 
b/r!it*“i in «irb fnnn ju lut^nT, vlii Ji 
il njipin ' fii ill** lo!irb«bob\” Aii*>lb«'r 
comiiiriti jw rfonninr»* in bt5.*4it*‘r«!rill 
W'.vIh nn ft ; tin- bit*l i*- pfovib-l 
triili a iiiwJb* un‘1 tbn“.‘l, nir! pm* 
•‘•rfl*’ III tbr pnitio* n.iv b» tbnii 
til** Miin -iiirU. (Tti** 4pmt.v 
iMn fnnii A!>m! Ta.*! *bnw»»ibit 
j>'*rfofaurin ■* an- a** nt*l a** ih** tiim* tf 
Ak!«.ir ami pniKibly oHrr .•‘till.} 


BAtlas of S^uuMr.».'**-rt»»f»^/rt if' 
f. 15b*. 

(Th'’*ffn l tint the Itni t* nro i‘nimiKxN bi« 
rvvcntlj lx*t 11 c'onUnnril b> Pr. Volf raul Ib 
vi'ii Anteuricth ir#V*'»;r, Vt»»r., *bin*' 
p.r,?Ai 

BAWUSTYE» .*«. Corn nf 
in lA‘'i*nr ilinirct (iiVfmr/*). 

BAY, Tin*, ii.p. In tin* Inn|*nap* nf 
tin* olfl CViinpany niul it^ •Ji-rvAnti in 
tlio 17lli iiMitnry, 77ir Bay uumu! tin* 
Bay of Jlrnpil, nnd llirir faotoric^ in 
tlmt cjiiArtcr. 

**Anil tho ConnrctI of Mio Bay 
n*i oxprr’**Iy iH*itiii;rnb)iCH| from th« (Vtiuroll 
of lliii:!)*, over ttJiicli Ihrv Iwr n»o Mirh 
|xittor,**-*ln iinhfs. iimlrp'Scnt. 21. [IIaI:. 
Svjc.bni.) 


1 [r. *»*n.i* biya b bVo A wbl 4 iar* 

I r*n b*il )^ll I* i, r\tr«*m**«y fp.lrPb*‘:nT, 
olwKr'it ftftfl iht tlo. 1 1 ivjll t Ar «atx!t 
j from ili*» biivl ftft I brift«* tl.-m ti> il* rr.x<sr-, 
I ftt\i| viU c*>inc to A 4 *’\U Cl I *,i-f iliitxafr, 
I It< iit***!^ wry oi i«,rrnh)*Mly <nn*‘lra:t<*<l m to 
! ill fy thf» ni'nlrj* of rVxrp ftrtihi.vr'.**— Jl-* 

, pr\ni. J,im tt), 1 , 1 , Vj 2 ,J 

17 P 0 ,— *'TUr vv.m? Itisvlft wotnoa ot 
IhutrM . , . wMrtrrj' thbi j*Vtr 4 iif m'bl, 
cftlliy! riftiV. fbrhtly fixnl i»y way of orna* 
inrnl l^rlnr.*!! the cicbniwi*: an#! wh«i 
ihoy pv»i thM*i;;b tlii? ulrcrt*. {i b twt 
imcommon for Iho yimchftti bl»rrtiftr*. wh'i 
am«i« thri!»«‘cki*'i with tminincr BayiV, to 
pivo tlitni ft p:.m, which they uiulcr*t,in*l. 
nnd to thrsn to p!ii<*h.th<» pfcrc** of 
pnW Croat the fiimhc.n!‘» of their mblrro^-i,’* 
— il. HO. 

I 1 S 13 .>— Koflx*^ ptvr« a nimitAr Rcixvanl of 
the ne^tmmt tn’eV^of the Baya.— Or. .Vr-i., 
2 nfl C'l, I. :pI.] 
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BA7AD]BR£> s. A Hindu dniic- 
ing-mrl. Tlie word is especially used 
hy Frencli '\mters, from wliom it lias 
been sometimes Imrrowed as if it were 
a gentiinc Indian word, particularly 
cliaracteristic of tlie persons in question. 
T?lie word is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the Portugiiese llailadeiraf from 
hailar^ to dance. Some 50 to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ballet called 
Le dieu et la bayaddre, and under 
this title Bunch made one of the 
most famous hits of liis early days 
by presenting a cartoon of Lord 
Hllcnborough as the Bayaddre danc- 
ing before the idol of Somuuth : [also 
see DANCING-GIRI.]. 

1613. — ‘‘There oho cnmo to Hio ground 
many dancing women {mol/urfs baxladeiras) 
>vith their instruments of music, who make 
tlicir living by that business, and the«io 
danced ana sang all the time of the ban- 
quot , , Obrroi, ii. 36i. 

ir>26. — “XIiVIl. The dancers find dancoV' 
ossea (bayladorea o b&yladeiras) who come 
to perform at a village ehal] first go end 
porfoiTO at the house of the principal man 
of the village ” (^a»car, see GADM).— Fom/ 
dr vsoA costumes dos Oaneares e Lamtdares dt 
rxUi Uha de Qoa. in Arch, Port. Or., fascic. 5, 
132. 

1698.-—* * The heathenish whore called 
Balliadero, who ie a dancer.** — At)isc/tofen, 
71 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 264]. 

1599. — “ In hAc icono primum propomtnl* 
Jnda^ Balliade]^ id cst saltatrix, qune in 
iniblicis ludis nliisque eolennitatibus saltnndo 
spoctaoulum oxhibot,"— Bryt Text to pi. 
xii. in vol. ii. (also see p« 90, and vol. vii. 
20), etc. 

[c. 1676. — “All tho Baladines of Gom- 
broon wore present to dance in their o^vn 
manner according to custom.** — iTarfraicr, 
od. Ball, ii. 335,] 

1782. — “Surat© cst ronomm5 i>ar scs 
BayadArea, dont lo veritable nom est JMt S- 
{lussi: colui de Jfnyadlres quo nous leur 
donnons, viont dii mot Balladeiras, gui 
rignifie on Portugnis Dansnws.** — Sonnmit, 

1794. — “Tho name of Balliadere, we 
never heard applied to tho dancing girls ; 
or saw but in llaynal, and ‘War in Asia, 
by an Officer of Colonel BaiUio's Detach- 
ment ; * it is a corrui>t Portuguese wont.*’ — 
Moores Narratire of UttUy iJetachment, 856. 

1825. — "This was the first specimen I 
had seen of tho southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably _ from the nAch girls of 
northern India, being all in tho service of 
different temples, for which ttoy arc pur- 
chased young,^* — iPler, ii. 180. 

0 . 1886.—" On one occasion a rumour 
reached London that a mat succcas had 
been achieved in Paris oy the perform- 
ance of a sot of Hindoo dancers, cuillcd 
Les Bayaderes, who woro supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and tho London 
theatrical managers woro at once on tho 

S CI* cii'e to secure tho new attraction . . . 

y father had conoluded the arrangement 
with tho Bayndbres before his brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after- 
wards, the Hindoo priestesses appeared at 
the Adelphi. They were utterly uninterest- 
ing, wholly unattractivo. My father lost 
£2000 by the speculation ; and in the family 
the 3 ’ were known as the ' Buy-^m-deaxe * 
ever after ,** — Edmand lia»Uectwnst 

i. 29, 30 (1884). 

BA7PARBEB. BEOPABBT, s. 
H. hcpdrl, and hyopdrl (from Skt. 
mjdpdrin ) ; a trader, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long enmged in. business 
in Calcutta (Mr J. T. Ogihy, of 
Gillaiiders & Co.) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
&ade ill country produce before it 
readies the handa of the European 
shipper : 

1878, — “ . . . tho oiibancod rates . . , 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or cn'on in a corresponoing degree ; 
for tho lion's share goos into the pockets 
of certain intermediate dosses, who are tho 
growth of the above system of business. 

“Following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcut^ we find that between tho 
cultivators and the exporter those arc ; 1st. 
The Beppajree, or potty trader ; 2nd. Tho 
Aurut'Wri* and Srd, Tho Mabnjun, in- 
terested in tho Calcutta trade. As soon as 
tho crops aro cut^ Beppaxree appears upon 
tho scene; ho visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at tho village marts, from 
tho ryots ; he then takes his purchases to 
tho Amnii-dari who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom ho is perhaps under 
advances, and from the Awml-dur tho 
Calcutta Mabajun obtains his supplies . , . 
for eventual despatch to tho capital. There 
is also A fourth class of dealers called 
Phonos, who buy from the iMahajun and 
soil to tho European exporter. Thus, be- 
tween tho cultivator and tho shipper there 
nro so many middlemen, whoso mrticipation 
in tho trade involves a multiplication of 
rofits, which goes a great way towards on- 
nneing tho price of oommoditiios before 
they reach tho shipper’s hands .** — iMitr 
fnm Bahoo Nohokissm Ghost. [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will be found in 
//bey, Mott. Trade and Manufactures <f 
hucknoxo, 59 sa/tjr.] 

BAZAAR, s. H. &c. From P. huzdr, 
^lermanent market or street of sliopn. 
The "word lias spread wc.st\vard into 


* Avnddar is urhal-d4r, from H. &rkat, 
‘agency* ; jiAorea==H. phariytl, ‘a retailor,’ 
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TnrkMt* ntwl, in « A % 

11^0 Kunijn \u ^ 

itit'» liuln* will’ll’ It It H p rn rxiUy U <*11 

ii(i<i]it*(l into ilu* *n«** 

jujitiUr |in>iiiiTiuation i" /-•Utr, lit 

S. Iinlm Atii! Ci'vloii till’ wnnl p \\ 
joi i\ i'mj.'li* or Uj’t l‘> u 
ii Tin* Mot«l ?» i’m'* I»> noil*’ 

to S?. Kttr*»|v \»Tj tnrU. 1*. lU!<l»o‘*t 
!*i*poloUi, in lii** Mi-irAiitil*’ HmhI* 
(c. pvo B.V“Am a 

(n’jv'i ’!• Worn (or * iu«U> t-j>l i*«' * 

(Ii|f^4ftl/, A*. II. TI»‘ 1*1 

ioIojiIihI into (nr in 

till* |H«i »;*> 

Un - AiiJ niAfO'i tTrit***! f 

ll.^l IS I* '*» k’V'l hVi‘ l*» ^1. 1 w»*h la 

saw {f itf in) u* « i5, * - ;;.j‘ - , r f 117. 

117'* • I'.irMtt' "At. Ar* 

Min-^h, n n«,r 1 r I ’rA 11 
ti,** Msar ‘ • /' f. f nu. 

*•, . . baxar. n* 

Ihr I 'v * »v!.rr^ th« nf*’ o.’ !.** ' f** »> • 

f i;n 

ir-At -A inuV.v 1) |>.a .f 

I’t rti»; ili'n* ■'fl'iti "nl) *' ti****'! ru'b \| •»- 

liun ItmIv in sI.»’ b«ar« f 

Itn<l (if tJlu) «ltl **)t ,!y fif 

vt lutr.T (ri'M Ib^ f^rtnrr* T; j>«- 
fMftlcn br»xli:ri% *»t (p»m «?») »il/r 

“-•l'-'.*. /Vrf. IK» t\*\ V, ir*7. 
if-i** * I•^ iv*!*' , 

n f*; .v.t, I f*i I-* “'ll 11 . 

tontn» I i iptnf.ti xi\\\ »li » "i***. *> basarri 
ill Tvu’liw — »/- in t> . 

iii.V.O. 

ll'f** — ** . » ll.n n.n-tit! t < t I) '* 

IIarar.’'*^A * 00 , 

!\ Vtik till f'-int.^rH j xm\ 
U lit n;.xrt*J:f tun' !♦ » 

BftaJirc.* n’r/ tif "i,*, llliS. 

Si*.\ i. * 

HCU».-*‘*Ti» b'ly i’«|*i*rr *ti. 

oniM in itjp ImsFcr. - 
hi. lit.] 

( .f fotUxil nil Um» bfSW t‘» ■"It O'* 

TO Sun!- c r 'A It, 60.) 

nC2n.-.*“n.tvmll it Bcsiri Kflan, U:xt 
I- ibc (»mt ^fcrl.at. » t'lii/*', 

Hat:, P.K% h fS. 0*. UiifiU, 
ir».'is.— •• w<* f inif ifttrt II BuBsar. of x< ry 
fnin' Mrirkfl plvr.’*— ir. in //ul*. 

x.:-o. 

ICVt.— “t/** BasartU v\\ Mnrxli'- font 
f1'in« nne cnindf mo iptl r<s au |mi' <Io b 
rnontiipno,*'— r, IH. 

1C72.— , , Iiot IK now ivKi (lift l*,\|e 
to iho Hvathrn Town (of Mtitlm*) onl> 
|wrlp<l by u niiio P.umtio, vMcli i- n-ctl for 
n Bntsiror Morcatt?*] Once.*'— ;;S. 
(IWO.— “The Kulnn!! wont lo tlio bnsn&r- 
//on, cO, 1S70, p. 

tW.) 

IWr.— ''liord, tlioro h n bonoy barar. 


rfjoif t/, (nnil.of ^/-?t 

iM*#*, Ut. 

l67A.-<- “Tl.h. trtP'tVr*! r>\ Kwlv** 
(»fr»U fnff'l Viff.'.v i* (bn 

wif« .t/Mftar hi i! U jwrt of K , . 11 . 

ft hStlr wny MfS if tfj*. ><)) (o 
(»?. ! *‘ii\ fn! ^ifr baiaar 

J l.l I* C Ivlif'V 1*1 Ihr't o-i* 

r.'jVi* Ih-* }«*l!b* rU-A t.ir, of J 
t» A lM» «r tf it t.» Inf^n n 

(♦njo tl 0 »! ►’Ti f/ ?fr»Jrr l<‘f tr?? 

‘ r Afo;, A'. .S lu. r ^;7 

’ by JIf, fi, I 

' BDELLIUIT. V '^lt^ afiTii;- 
! ptiTi.r* ’tit hr.i Ion i*l»r.sir^l \A^h 

‘that of !l»«* -if/ntfri'-i 

‘ jtib vbilit.p' ?Jo ilfy tip ’V if 

I Apbtn un4 li,4u; yty*f ••f 

I \Vi ^vtn lii'lii, nr.O r >J.t m Afxtl ♦ 
i mllMl in r* A'.«V'iI.«J.f.fn {JfW** •♦■vf/.i 
I Wbit th- Hrbrtw M.f,A of tlf K, 
j v.\\ wbi''h w*‘.t fi.n** f»‘l 

A^fhi‘1 I'd. ^ {hi* tnr.f (»f Jt*viVw 
’t»sn*m.« t»ty ibnjltfwL lA*vn i'' 
!•<! p.\ lb.* tJ » 

Arpin;»‘nT l-ojih iHl-*: tb\t ()!'»>- to!'*' 
-x)- r» MO f.nlbil ('b‘Uin*n piVoi*; 
tbu n 

tffjit, .im! thoivh tio’fv' i« I.’* i‘ 
xu'fti f ‘ uKiiil I, i)i»ro ry\i^* b‘ 
f fr.jjj, I-mm* iIkT' li 
whi.b IJ.< III* W'tni r.o 4»*i‘" 

Im.u. wbxt! (M I. tW 

Hr. -nxi tbt* iVrfitn miH 

«b‘*riH* ih*^ BdeUiom a- Hh-: 

til* l vi t!»i* lb*'!!! jinlrri 

^ ji, JO), ihu tM* 

nii-o,;j»«* M tl’io ti» firjiK nmiipJlt) ti* 
lb»' ?i‘i' «»f j A^. o tl.r fttitl/ rifi-' 

111 A*r''''J. Ilifi i».\. Bdcl* 
lltini wiit'*b b'lti* tlio 
tn «biis!it.] 

r, A.n, f*^ - ’’In oniKtf-o no* 

’fn»n IinTl<xr"t» (It! «• IV'Sa) o-**?i‘, 

' bdolla. * * *- 11 ^ iK, rt*. 

! 0. l'j:^\-**EdaJlyftn. A<;rr»‘V'«t*f’l«l:.b 

r»» N "’f* trxrni (;»rn thtnl. ronw 
I ThU iWnt m tl«' Mn'-’ • » 

' f . 1 /."-,// * I. l‘A\ 

K12.-*’Bdfmtttr..thopt.^.l . . . jxO- 
lUti 1 Afttl VaI txtKHir,' (*Sn /f.r-K), p. — 

BBABAIiA* n,]). rt»nnotly a i*'?t 

of >oim» not I* for nAtito cmft on tb” 
!b\mnVl tai t (M.vlnra <lKtrirt)of tb'* 
Ciulf <»f Mnnar, laifoiiAiy in ibr Atii< 
of Iinli u Till* pTi'jnT iwiin* ?-vni^ f*» 
U' rf»M/ii7, by which it H 
in Di'hoji C\lcitvcU‘ii 7/i tf, r/ 

(n. 2n7i), [mul which i’« dcrivitl fn>!» 
'law. ivoiA Miuniltip* and 
hnnynii.ltoc* (Mod, Adnu it/on* 
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)). 953)]. The place was famous in the 
Portuguese History of Iii(^a for a 
victory gained there by Martin AfTonso 
de Sousa (Cktpiido M^r do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamor- 
in, commanded by a famous Maliom- 
inedan Captain, wliom the Portugese 
called Pate Marcar, and the Tuhfat-al 
Mujahidin calls *Ali Ibrahim ISIarkur, 
15th Pehrnary, 1538. Barros styles it 
*^one of the best foimlit Ixittles tliat 
ever came off in India.” This occurred 
under the vicero^Tilty of Nuno da 
Cunha, not of Stephen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Camoes seem to indicate. 
Captain Burton lias too liastily identi- 
iied Beadala with a place on the coast 
of Malabar, a fact wiiich has perhaps 
lieen the cause of this article (see 
/vtw/fldj, Commentary, p. 477). 

1552. — Affonso, with this light 
fleet, on which he had not more than 400 
soldiers, wont round Capo Comorin, boing 
aware that theonomv waro at Beadala . . . 
— Barroi^ Dec. IV., liv. viii. cap. 13. 

1562.— ** The Govomor, departing from 
Cochym, coasted as far as Capo Comoryn, 
doubled that Capo, and ran for Beadald, 
which 19 a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao [CUlaw] . . Corrm, iv. 324. 

c. 1570. — **And about this time Aleo 
Ibrahim JIurkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjec-Alcc-Murkar, sailed out with 22 
grabs in tho direction of Kneel, and arriving 
off Bentaloh, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor. . . . Bat destruction oirer- 
took them at the arrival of tho Franks, 
who came upon thorn In their galliots, 
attacking and capturing all their grabs. • . . 
Xow this capturo by the Franks took place 
In tho latter iMirt of tho month of Shnban, 
in the year 944 [end of Jnnuan', 15881.”— 
TohftU-ul-MvjaJitdeettf tr. by lunvlnndson, 
141. 

1672.— 

E despois junto ao Cabo Comorim 
Huma fa^anha fax osclarcoida, 

A frota principal do Samorim, ^ 

Quo dcstrulr o mundo nao duvidti, 

Vencord co o furor do fenro o fogo ; 

Em si vord Bead&la o martio jogo.” 

OamdeHf x. 65. 

By Burton (but whose misconuep- 
tion of the locality has here affected 
his traiislation) : 

** then foell nigh reached tho Capo *clopt Co- 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him ia won \ 
the strongest squadron of tho Snmorim 
who doubted not to see tho world undone, 
ho shall destroy ^v^th rago of Arc and stool ; 
Be'addhl'B self his martial yoke shall fool.” 
1814. — '^Vaiddlai, a pretty iwnulouH vil- 
lage on the coast, situated 18 miles cost of 


Mutupotta, inhabited clucfly by Musul- 
mans and ShiCndrs, tho former carrying on 
a wood trade .” — Aeconni of ihe i'rov. ojt 
Jlamnadj from Mackenzie Collections in J» 
R. A$* ^c. iii. 170. 

BBAE-TBBB, BAIE, &c. s. H. 
6cr, Malir. iom, iu ‘Central Provinces 
6or, [Malay hedam or bidara CAfna,] 
(Skt. badara and vadara) ZizyphusjujU’- 
6(1, Lam. This is one of the most nidely 
diffused trees in India, and is found 
tvild from tlie Punjab to Burma, in all 
which region it is probably native. It 
is cnlti'vrated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. *‘Sir 
JL Elliot ideutid&s it with the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large 
juicy product of the garden Zizyvfhm 
15 by no means l>ad, yet, os hlaaden 
quaintly remarks, one might eat any 
quantity of it without mk of for- 
getting home and friends .” — (Pnnjah 
Plants, 4Z.) 

1563. — “ 0. Tho name in Canarcso is 6or, 
and in tho Dccan b5r, and tho Malays call 
thorn vidarae, and theyaro hotter than ours ; 
yet not so good ns those of Balngato .... 
which are very tasty.”— Ganrm Be 0.,dS 

[1609. — “Horo is also groat quantity of 
gum-lack to bo bad, but is of tho treo called 
Ber, and is in grain like unto red mastic.”— 
Bunvcrs, Letters, i. 80.] 

BBABEB, s. The word has two 
meanings in Anglo-Indian colloquial ; 
a. A palanquin-carrier; b. (In tlie 
Bengal Presidency) n domestic servant 
who lias chaigc oi his master^s clothes, 
household furniture, and (often) of 
his ready money. The word in the 
latter meaning has been regarded as 
distinct in ongin, and is stated by 
“Wilson to be a corruption of the 
Ben^li veJtdru from Skt. vgavaMri, 
a (lomestic sen’ant. There seems, 
however, to he np /itstortcai evidence 
for such an origin, e.g, in any ha- 
bitual use of the term veMrd, udiilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic hearer 
(or sirddr-heareTy as he is usually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often even when 
lie has no one under him) was in 
Calcutta, in Uie penultimate generation 
when English ^ntleineu still kept 
nalankins, usually just wliat this 
liteiully implies, viz. the head-man 
of a set of palankin-bearers. And 
throughout the Presidency the bearer, 
or valet, still, as a rule, belongs to 
the caste of KdMrs (see EUHA^, or 
palki-bearcrs. [Sec BOV.] 
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a. — 

o. 1760.-~''. . » Tho ]X)loJ« tvhich • . . nro 
oirricd hy nx, bub most commonly four 
bearers/'— Cfrwf, i# lf>Di 

1768-71.— ** Every hovwo has likoT\iso , . . 
<mo ur two Rcta of borras, or palnukccn- 
bearers.*’— Wrtiwiftiw, i. 623. 

1771.— *< Lo bout lo plus court du Pnlnn- 
qnin cat cn dovnnt, ot ixutdmr doux Bor&Si 
quo Ton nommo Boys a la Goto (e'est n-diro 
UarfOTu, Savitfttrs, on Anglois). L© lone 
bout cst par <lorribro ct ix>rto par trois 
Bems/' — A«fju(tUdu Pfrront JDe^e, Prelim, 
p. xxlii. note, 

1778.— “They came on foot, tho town 
havinir neither homes nor mlankin-boorors 
to carry thorn, and Colonel Cooto received 
them at hiB headquarters. . . Omrr, 
iii. 719. 

1803.—“! uoA . . . detained^ by tho 
scarcity of bearers.’ —Aonf Valritiiat i. 372. 

b. — 

1782.—'*. . • im{K>sxtion . . . that a 
frcntlcman xhould pay a rascal of n &'?ertf(ir 
Bearer monthly waives for 8 or 10 men . . . 
out of whom ho ^ves 4, or may perhaps 
inclulco his master with 6, to cany his 
palanKcen.*’— /sifirt Guzetl^'f Sept. 2. 

c. 1816.— “//r ary ««rf A »> Bearer. “—(Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Shorwood;s.) 

1824.—“ ... I called to my sirtfur-beoror 
who was lying on. tho door, outside tho liod- 
rooxn.”— AJfS/y, EllorUf eh. i. 

1831.—*'. . . lo grand maltro do ma 
garde-robe, sirdcr beohrnh.”— ./flfjwcmonf, 
Comfpondancct i. 114. 

1876.—“ My bearer who was to go with 
us jEv«Va ayah had stnick at the Inst moment 
Alia stopped behind) had literally girt up his 
loins, and vros loading a diminutive mule 
with a mi'sccllnncoivi ossortmont of bro«>s 
IKits and blankets ." — A Tnic 
eh. iv. 

BEEBEE, s. H. from P. hlhl, a lady. 
[In its contracted form 67, it is added 
as a title of distinction to tlio iiatnes 
of Mtisulnmn ladies.] On the principle 
of demdation of titles \vhicU is so 
Mneral, this word in application to 
&ropenn ladies has bocii superseded 
by the hybrids Mm-Sdhib^ or Madam- 
Sdhibf though it is ’often applied to 
European maid-servants or other 
Englisliwomcn of that rank of life. 
[It retains its dignity ns the title of 
the Bill of Canauore, knonm as BihJ 
Valtytty Malayfil., ‘^eab lad}’,^ who 
rules in that neighbourhood and 
exercises authority over three of the 
islands of the Laccadives, and is hy 
race n Moplah Molmiumcdan.l The 
word also is sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it >vould 


seem, Oriental Turki, In Pavel de 
Courteille’s Diet. >ve Imve dame 
dpoiise idgitime ” (p. 181). In W. India 
the vord is said to be pronounced ftoio 
(see Burton's Sind). It is curious that 
among ilie SiiknUva of Madagascar 
tho irives of chiefs arc termed biby; 
but there seems liardly a possibility 
of this Imping conic from Persia dr 
India. [Bub for Indian influence on 
the islAnd, see Encyei Britt. 0th ed. 
XV. 174.] Tlie word in Hova mcaiw 
‘nniinal.’— Af<Kfrr#jflj?car,p. 253.) 

[0. 1010.— “Koblci in blood .... call 
tlioir wiTM Bybia.”— /•y«*«7 de Lant. Hak. 
Soc. i. 217.] 

1611.—“. . . tho title Bibi ... is in 
Fersiau tho ramo ns among us, scnnois, or 
dona.* — T<riVirci, Jleheion , , , de Jlomuz. 
10 . 

0 . 1786.— “Tho word ^io/u7t7ia, which 
means tho son of a Rlavc-gir), was nl<si con- 
timially cm tiio tongue of tho Nawnub, nnd 
if ho ivns angry with any ono bo called him 
by this nnmo ; but ii was also used os im 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
attached great favour,* until ono day, Ali 
Zumdn Klmn . . . represonted to him that 
tho wokI was low, ciiscreditablo, and not 
fit for Iho n«io of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Knwaub smiled, and aaid, *0 
friend, you and I nro Imth the eons of slave 
womon/nnd tlio two Hu«oini only (on whom 
1)0 good uisbes niid Paradi«o I) aro the son<i 
of a BIbl.”— J/iVf. of Jli/tlur Eaiby tr. by 
Miles, 48C. 

[1793.— “I, Bceboe Bolen, tho Princesa 
of Cannanoro and of tho Lacaulitca Islands, 
&c., do ncknoulcdgo and give in writing 
that I will iKiy to tlio Government of the 
EnglWi Ea*.! ‘India Company tho moiety 
of wdmtovor is tho produce of my country, 
. . .**—Enffatjeweni in Zowii, A/u/alar, 
!ii. 181.] 

BEBOH-DE-MBR, s. The * old 
trade way of writing and pronouncing 
the name, hiclio-dc-mar fljorrowed from 
the Purtiigucsc) of the sen-slug or 
holotfinrw, po highly valued in China, 
^ec menu of a dinner to whidi tho 
Duke of Connaught was invited, in 
Bally Things Cltinesey 3rd ed. p. 247.] 
It is spli^ cleaned, dried, and then 
carried to the Straits for export to 
Cliina, from the Mnldh'es, the Gulf 


* Tho “ Bahadur'* conld lionlly liave rrad Don 
Quixote! Out w!int a curiovxs pamllol nnsmtit 
itself t Wlien Bancho Is bmggini; of bis daupUter 
to tho “ Sfiiilro of tho Wood," and takes umbrage 
at tho IVee epithet which the said Sqnlro applies 
to her (e= lauwKM and more); the latter reminds 
him of tho like trnn of apparent abase (hardly 
reprodnceablo here) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a clmmplon In tho hull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the highest fond* 
nefas and applause 1— Fart IL ck IS. 
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Rates, ftro yot purchased and drunk with 
plcasuro.”— Ortiiyton, 395. 

1784. — ‘‘Ijondon Porter and Pak AU^ 
liabi and excellent . • . 150 Sicca Ks. jjcr 
hhd, , . In Seton-Karr^ i. 39. 

1810.— “Porter, palo-alo and table-beer 
of great strength, are often drank after 
meals.*' — iriWwmsos, K, i. llK. 

1814.- 

“ What are the luxuries they boast them 
hero! 

The lolling couch, the joys of lx>ttlcd 
beer.” 

Kroiu * Thf Cbrfr/, a Poem in 0 Jiarfa, isc. 
by a late resident in tho East.* This is a 
most lugubrious production, tho author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. In 
tins respect it reads something like n cari- 
cature of “Oakficld,” without tho noble 
character and sentiment of that Iniok. As 
the Kor. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to have come to n less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for somo years ho uToto the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.** 

BEEB, OOUOTB7. At present, at 
least in Upper India, this expression 
simply inaicates nlc made in India 
(see COUKTB7) as at Ma.suri, Kn»iuli, 
and Ootacainimd Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Madinis pevhaiH 
still is)* applied to ginger-beer, or to 
a bcvcnigc described in some of the 
ipiotations below, wliich must have 
become obsolete early in the last 
century. A driuk of this nature called 
Eiigar-heer was the ordinary drink at 
Batavia m the 17th centniy, and to 
its use some travellers n<Hiri1)ed the 
prevalent niiliealthincss. This in pro- 
bably what IS described by Jacob 
Bontius m the first ipiotation ; 

1631.— There is a recipe gi^cn for a beer 
of this kind, “not nt all less good than 
Uutdb beer. • . . Take a hoopca c.S5k of 
ZQavwharac (?), fill with puro river water; 
add SAb. block Java sugar, 4oz. tamarinds, 
3 lemons eat up, cork wroll and put in a cool 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as If on a 
fire,*’ 4cc.— jyTiV. ITaL ct Mfd» Jndi(u> Ori#»w<., 
p. 8. Wo doubt tho result anticipated. 

1789. — “ They aso a pleasant kind of drink, 
caliod Countxy-beer, with their rictunls; 
which is composed of toddy . . . porter, 
and brown-siignr ; is of a brisk nature, but 
when cooled with saltpotro and water, bo- 
comes a very refreshing draught.**— 
A'nmifiirc, 42. 

1810.— “Atempomry beverage, suited to 
tho vo^ hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, is in rather general uso, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly dmnk daring 
tho repasts.”- iriffiainwn, V, jl/, ii. 122. 

BEEB'DBINKING. Up to about 
1860, and a little later, an ordinary 


exchange of courtesies nb an Angle. 
Indian dinner-table in the prorinces, 
especially a inc5s-table, was to ai a 
guest, perhaps many yards disbmt, to 
“drink beer” wiUi you ; in imitation 
of the English custom of drinking 
wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. In Western India, 
when 8Uch an invitation was mten at 
a mcss-Uiblc, two tuniblers, liolding 
half a bottle each, were brought to 
tho inriter, wlio carefully divided the 
bottle lietweeti the two, aud then seal 
one to the micst whom he iiirited to 
drink with him. 

1818,— Ho aiiit got dhtangy manner*, 
dnirnny,* Bmgg observed to his fir^tnatej 
'ho wouldn’t do at Govemmont Hon«e, 
Itopcr, where his Lordship and Udy 
William was ns kind to mo . . . andc'-king 
mo nt dinner to take beer with him before 
tho Commnndcr-in-Chicf him«olf . , ,**’— 
Vanitg Pair, If, eh, xxli. 

18.53,— “ First one officer, and thm 
I another, n^ked him to drink beer at nie<s 
! .iH n kind of tacit suspension of hoitilitic*." 
j -OaZ/rW, ii. 62. 

BEBTLBFAKEB. n-p. « In some 
old Voyages coins used nt Jlocba arc f>) 
called. The word is tlie 

‘ Fniit-innvket,* the name of a bazAt 
there.” So C. P. Brown. The place 
is ill fact the Cofice-mart of unicli 
Hodcidn is the port, from which it 
is alioiit 30 m. aistaiit inland, and 4 
marches north of Mocha. And tlie 
name is really ‘Tim 

Hmu^e of the bivine,* from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Tin Miisj, which 
was the nucleiis of the jdace.— (Sec' 
Btffcr, xii. 872 ; Hie also BELTLL- 
FACEIE, ilftT/mni, i. 96.) 

1690. — “Coffco . . • grows in abun- 
dance nt Beetle-fuckeD . • . and other 
IKirts.”— Ori«yto», 405. 

1710.— “They daily bring down coffee 
from tho mountains to BeteUaquy, whicii 
is not AboAo 3 leagues off, where there n 
a market for it every day of tho week.'^ 
(Frrnc4) Vogage to Arabia the /Toppy, E. T., 
London, 17ii0, p. 99. 

1770.— “Tho tree that produces the Coffee 

rows in tho territory of Betel-faqui, n toy 

olongittg to Yemen.*’- jRayanf (tr. U7), 
i. 352. 

BEUAB, BIUABBY, s. H. hegarh 
from P, hegdr^ ‘forced labour* [5c * wnth- 
oiit,*g«r Uor kar% ‘one who works*! i 
n person pressed to carry a load, or do 
other work really or professedly for 
iniblic ser^dee. In some provinces 
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>tufTi . . . that is to fny balntra/’— i*<ir- 

ihfmttf 212« 

nr»13.— cajiturcd l«o Cimul i<hijv« 
rnrtcn \nthTjoinunca.**— Ctrtit% 

p. icr..] 

IfiM.— ‘M’rtmi llii' co«nlr>* I”*’ 

muslins called Candnlmrians, and tho*o of 
DanlataKld, Ilcrniutri, ntid Bninuni.'*'- 
StdCAlit in v. dCO. 

„ “And (or 0 bcirtuncs for C sur- 
plices, tvhich arc pvcii annimily . . . 
which mav he worth 7 |vmInos/*— iS’, AV 
M/to, iTvmltu 

[1600.— “A pnrt of cloth cillod Byramy 
resemWinir Holland cloths, 

/auw, i. sn.) 

p610.— “Bcaratns vhito will vent li^ltor 
than the hhcK.”— i. To], 

1615. “16 |*o(‘. byrams mil (foc AKILBl 
of 51 Ks. jvr Cttciji’i />^rtrJ^ 

I. d. 

[1618.— “BcroalB " Qaotiliou from Van 
Tsxist. F. V. GINGHAM.] 
fc. 1700.— **f»0 blow byramp&nts" (read 
byrainpattlo. H. *a K'n>rth «f cloth*). 
—In AV^'s itvd “th Her. ix. 29.) 

1727.— Surat djrd blue, 

and rumo BcnLtns dvrd rvtl, v, hiVh arc U«th 
coar:*o cotton cloth —.1. ii. 125. 

1813.— “Bynuna of sorts,** mnonu Snot 

pieco-pooils, III .l/iM'trM» i. 121. 

BEITCUL, ii.p. \\\ do lint know 
bow tins ii.imc should be [iro|HTly 
written. Tlu» plaiv o. rnjues lliV 
isthmiiH coinu'ctinc tVirwar Hr.td in 
Clniirini with the bind, and lies iIom^ 
to the II;irlM»ur <»f t'.irwiir, the inner 
jeirl nf which Hritcul fbir. 

1711. — *‘Shiiis may rido i-ceuro from the 
South West Mim^wn at /htt* Coy*^ (nn. 
BATTECOLE *). and tho Hnor is n.nimbh> 
for tho lanrc^t, after they Iwtu once pot in.** 
— Aof/s/rr, 272. 

1727, — “Tho Portuqvr:f hi'c .an l«land 
called Anjcdiv.a [sue ANOHEDIVAl . . . 
nbmii two miles from Bntcoal.**— .1. 
JlnmiHoTtf i. 277. 

BELGAUM, n.p. A town nnd 
district of tho Bomlwiy Prosidoncy, in 
iTio S. Mnhratta count it. TIic iirojwr 
nnine is wid to be Cannro'^e rrunu- 
firitmd, * BamlK)o-To\ni.* [The iiaiuo of 
a place of the aitnc dosipiation in the 
Vizagapatnni district in Madras i‘» paid to 
he derived from Skt. hiVa-yrdmo, ‘ cave- 
village.* — Mad. Admiiu Man. s.v,] 

The name occurs in Do Barros under 
the form *‘Cidnde dc BUgJUl” (Dee. 
IV., liv, vii. cap 5). 

BEKAMEE, adj, P.— H. 
-anonymous* ; a term spceinlly applied 


to docuinonta of trnniftT or other con. 
tract in which the name cntontil 
that of one of the chief jiarties (r.c. of 
a purchaMT) is not that of the |K!r»»n 
riMlly inlorc.sUd. Such traii'Kictions 
are for various n-n‘«)na very common 
in India, ospccially in ]h-iigil,nud nre 
not by miv nuvms iicci'.vcirily toln* 
lent, tiiougli they have often fo 
[“Th«’n‘ jiroU'ibly h no country in tl« 
world except IiHlin, wliere it wimW !>» 
iieceAsiry to write a chapter ‘On the 
pmrtici» nf putting pmjMTty into a 
tnUe naini*.*’ — (.Ifoyac, Hindu Aoir, 
tl7n).l In I he Itidian iVinl Code 
(Act aLV, of 1860), .V’ction*. 421-123, 
'•on fniudulent deeds and di<p>diieai 
of PnijsTly,'’ ap|K‘ar to K; c.^jwchlly 
f]irc<*lerl against the di OioiViHl n«jj of 
this svttem. 

It is allegcfl hy C. P. Bruwn on the 
nnthority of o htaltuiient^in tlw Friend 
nf Ifidia (witluuit f‘p-<uiic Tvfco'n^e) 
that the projH*rtenii isfruidmf,adnpt»»-l 
fuim sucii n phtn‘>t* ns fFindm? 

'a tnin''fembl(» note c»f hind/ fiich 
notes coninieticing, ‘Afi-infm-iViddM* 
‘totlie naiiio or addtv'^s of* (Abmhim 
Newlands). Tliis is roncei\*ahle, nnd 
probably true, but Imvv not the 
evidence, and it i.s <ip|X'“is| to all the 
autbontic.s : and in any wis** the prc««'nl 
form .and iuterj»r»»trttioii of tbe tenu f^- 
bas beix)nie e<mb1t‘.hcd. 

1*5.71.— “It is sorj' much the lialiit in 
ImlU to mike piiivha«es In the iwmc ef 
(Uhers, and from whatever nu<cj tho nme* 
tice iin\ Initi nri'cn, it his exieted fora 
j'Crif's of jc.ars: nnd these ImntactioM ary 
known ns* *Boaamco tmncicUons*; they 
nro ijotici’d nt least n* enriy as the ycir 
1778, in Mr. JiMiro Hyde*F Xetcc"-//. 

/luojft in .Mwtre'a Kci<>rt.s of 

CiX^'cs on .'Cpjwd l»cb>ro the I*. C*., tpI, ti, 
p. 72. 

“The prcminptioo of the Hindco hw, 
in a joint undiridcti family, Is dwt the 
whole pmporty of tho family is joint c-stato 
, . , wluTC n imrclwK* of rc.u cskito i« 
undo hy n Hintloo in tho name «»f one of hjs 
the pn*«*ftmptfon of Gio IIindociHwis 
infuMinrof ita licinga bentunee |wrc}i.t*e, 
nnd tlie biirtlicn of proof lies on tho pnrty 
in uho<o inmo it wns jiurclLised, to pswo 
tlifit he was Folely entitled.’*— AVv ty 
Fditnr o / ofiorc rob, p, 53. 

1801.— “TIio decrco Sale Iw’is nlso ono 
chief cause of thnt iiuisAncc, tlio benameo 
F3*.stcm, ... It is h isjciiliar coalrivnneo for 
getting tho Iwncfita nnd credit of projwty, 
nnd avoiding it« duirgcs nnd IKWIiliei. It 
consisia in ono wan holding kind, nominally 
for himsolf, but really in aecrob trust (or 
nnothor, nnd by ringing tho changes IhsIwmb 
tho two • , • relieving Gio bind from being 
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BmBY, BANDIGOY. 


1636. — “H cst bon d'obseirer, rue lo com- 
jnan Penple appolle 1® Bead-Emir on cet 
droit pitbiro, c*est h dire I® Fleuve du 
Pont Nouf ; qn’on no rftppello par son nom 
do Bead-Emir quo procnc do la qui 
iai a fait donner ce nom.”— CSiarotft (od, 
1711), ir. 45. 

ISOP. — ‘ * IV® proceeded tlire® fnrthojj 

and crossing the River Bend-emir, ottered 
the real plain of Mcrdaehfc.”— d/orwr (First 
Jouni<ro),124. Soo also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
pp. 73-74, "where thero is n "view of the Bana- 
Amir, 

ISIS.— “The river Band Emeer, by some 
ancient GeognipherB called the Cynu,* ^kes 
its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
hvnd) erected by the celebrated Atocer 
Azadf-a-Doulah Delemi.”— JlfofdonaW ATtn- 
Geoff. of the Persian Empirit 59. 

1817.- 

“ There's a hower of roses by Bendameer’a 
stream. 

And the nightinwlo sings round it all the 
day long,”— R^h, 

1850.— “The water (of I^iko Noyriz) , . . 
is almost entirely derived from ^o Kur 
(known to us os the Baud Amir River) » , 
-AMo«, in J.R.G,S., sxv, 73. 

1878. — ^We do not kno'w whether the 
Band-l-Amlr is identical %vith the quasi- 
^onymons Pul'H-Khoji. by "which Co). 
Aacgit^or crossed the Kut on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. Seo his Kkorasmnf i. 45. 


BBNDAB^ s. A term used in tlic 
^lalay; countries as a title of one oi 
the higher ministers of state— -Malay 
handaMra^ Jav. hendam^ *Lord.^ Tlw 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Javanese titles, 
and the eticjiiette m regard to it is 
very complicated. (See Tijdsdir. v. 
Neaerl Indie^ year viii. No. 12, 25S 
seqff.). It would seem tliat the title 
is properly handardf ‘a treasurer,* and 
taken from the Skt. M««dann, ‘a 
steward or treasurer.’ Haei in hii 
^lay-Latin Diet gives Banddri, 
Oeconomns, quaestor, expenditor, 
pir. Skeat uTites that Clifford dcrivei 
it from Bendn-hctra-itn^ ‘ a treasury, 
which he amin den\ies from Malay 
henda, |a thing,; without explaminc 
hara, "wliile TVilkinson uith more pro- 
Ijahility classes it as Skt.] 

Sequeiro was oozisn]tin£ 
with his ^ple over this matter, the Kang 
TCnt his Bendhm or Treiwnre-Maator on 
board.”— Pa/eniiyn, v. 322. 

im— "There tho Bondaia {Bendara] oi 
J/aroca, (who is os it were Chief Justicoi 
among tho aTahometans), (o ruprmo nc 
mandoj na Jumra e ne jv stiea doa mmirm] 

tho irS*” Klioudams 


was present in person by tho express com- 
nandment of Pmro de Paria for to entortam 
him."— /*tRfo (orig. cap. xiv.), in Coffan, p. 17. 

1652.— "And os tho Bendara was by 
nature n traitor and a tyrant, tho otumbI 
they gave him seomed good to him. — 
Castanheda, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 

1551. — "Bntao manson . . . quodizorquo 
ma^tao seu bandaxa polo mao congelho quo 
Ihe dovo.” — CerreOj Lendas, ii. 225. 

S [610.— An official at tho Maldives is 
od jRrtJia-bandciy Tdconrmtt which Mr. 
Gray intorprets— Singh. m», *gold,’ haa- 
dhara, ‘treasury,’ fhoUvm, Skt., ‘an idol.' 
-^Pffmrd de £amf, Hak. Soc, i. So,] 

1613.— "This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years* space with 
a governor » . . and with rqynl officers of 
revenue and justice, and with the native 
Bendara in charge of tho government of 
tho lower class of subjects and foreigners.” 
--Qodinho de Etedia^ or. 

1631.— "There were in Malacafive prin- 
cipal officers of dignity ... tho second is 
Bendard, he is tho superintendent of tho 
executive (rmdor dafazend<£i and governs 
I the Kingdom: sometimes the Benda^ holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendard." — IXAlhofpterqite, Comm^taries 
(orig,), 358*359. 

1634.— 

" 0 principal sogeito no govemu 
Be Mahomet, o privanca, era o Benddra, 
Mogistrado supremo.” 

Maleuxt Cmxquntadaf iii. 6. 

1726.— "Bandores or ritZrurtn^are those 
who are at the Court ns Dnkes, Counts, or 
oven Princes of tho Royal House.” — Yalea- 
tijd (Cojlon), Sanies of Oficerit dv., 8, 

1810. — " Aftor the Raja bad amused him* 
self with their speaking, and was tirod of it 
... the bintara with the green oyes (for 
it is tho custom tliat the eldest bintara 
should have greon shades before his eye*^ 
that ho may not bo dazzled by tho greatness 
I of the R.aja, and forgot his duty) brought 
1 the books and packem, and delivered them 
to the bintara with^ tho black from 
whose hands the Raja received them, one 
' by one, in order to present them to tho 
I youths.”— A ilfafay’s account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
, in Maria Gradai/i, p. 202. 

1883. — "In most of tho States tho reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . tho Bandahara or iron* 
surer, who is the first minister. , — ^ilTfisf 
JBirrf, The Golden Chersonesey 26. 


BENDY, BENDY, s. : also BAOTI- 
COY (q. V.), the fom in S. India ; H. 
hkindiy Daldi. hhendt^ Malir. 

hkmda: also in H. rdmtitVdl; the 
fruit of the plant A&e2mosc7ius escufenf us, 
also Eibiscuis esc. It is called in Arab. 
^mtyah (Lane, Mod. Egypt, ed. 1837, 
i* 199: [6tli ed. i. 184: JBvrfon, Ar. 
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8 C tiKEJAMlS, UKE’ZOJN. 


1516.— • • . t!io Kinj^loin of Ben^lftt 
in which fhoro nro mnny toivn^ • » * TIiO“o 
of the Interior nro inb.ibitcd l»y (tcntilex 
wil^cct to tho Klnf? of Jlonffato, uho 1“ ft 
Moor; nnd tlio flcaporli ftro Inhftbitcd by 
Moorjftml Gentile^ nmonc^twhom there U 
much trade /ind much »)iipj>ing t« many 
partft, 1>ccau«o Ihh Fca !» n pitf • • • 
end ftt Its Inner oTtremity there Is a 'ciy 
(;rcat city inhabited by Moor*, which is 
Allied Bcngalo. with a \ cry good Imrlxmr,' 
— jWrtr2w«tt, J7S-P. 

c. 3C90— ‘‘Btmgnlelioripinallywnscftllcsl 
Bang*; It derived thonddilioasle/ from that 
beiiip tho naniDpticn to the mounds of r irth 
which the ftiidciit Rajahs ca«"«I to l»o nu^e<l 
in tho low lands, at tho fool of tho hills.”— 
Aufrn. AkWHi Ir. f/Aidifoi, ii. I (o<l. IPOO) , 
[tr. it* 3IMJ. 

1600— “Arrocaii ... is lioundcd on tho 
iVorr^-liryf hy tho KInpdmn of 
Fonio Authors makinp f’fta 07 uiji to Iw its 
lint Frontier (ht; ; but rrimni, and gener* 
nlly tho l*t>Tif^n*s^ Writer*, reckon tliat ns 
A City of Benj^a ; and not only ro, tait 
I»(nco tho Chty of it . . , mow i 

»>nth than t/onyiim llio’ I ciinfo'-s a hte j 
J'mifK Ccopmjdior Ins put into Iw* j 

Catalc^ic <if imuffmar}’ Cities. . 
ton, r*>i. * ' 


mrly occiirr«iiK*iii Ileivjah 

is iwsl : 

irMif.— " In the lUfenro of tho hridpo dhsl 
three of the KmpV "nd niam 

iiindatn, to wb<>*e « liirpo it cuininilto'i, 
a (Bengala) by mtuin, nnd a uian 

A-ipicImis mid cmfly Iti/fratnroms mt ier 
thin a wddlcr (r.iwilhurt*). II., 

If. itt. 

fltilO.-.‘*BangMalytf;' 

from Teiacim under BAlsKBlIALL.] 

A note to tho S'ir M*-f<Vjh^rin qunt^ 
A lliiidii-tmii j'Aoerhs Jlanglit 
AWmM *Tlm is ever 

on ent.uiKier, the Coslmi*^ n wiUiont 
ridi,;i(*ft.’ 

[In nifuliTii in jnrhfu't' 

tlmtitb* H often Jn Bnivinnis 

other tliftii IViigtl to olliMp from N* 
Iiulia. TIjo follow mj; Mnrims is 

A viirmiis iMrh iintAm •* tlo* Mine 
of lilt' won! 

I16n -“Two UfBgalleB b* rr i*f ro«iii*'il.“ 

-//rtfvs ll"b. S«>-. tl. « Uril.) 


BENIGHTED, THE, nrlj. 

Ihol ii|)jdinl by llio ilrni/'lis 
, .otln'r I’n^ideiatvs in fd*-'tbiUH ills. 
BENGAL,?. This w ns nNo the I j,, Mniim% At Mtirirns 


An rni* 
m* llm 


BENGAL. ?. This wns Mm, the I At 

designation of a kind of piotv-goryls i. an 

A I * «h 4 A • A.. 1**^ - .1 ^ . ..I I ^ ^ ^ • 

tiiMoiii: older 

h'IiMi 


!U*' I 5 nt*u n n! 1 1 u-j-n ^ tnrbro ei , or si r ?• f n r ht r b d p I h «•*’ 

aisjey. (prarrr^x /hrf. ?, v.). S) n t .y. 

nrticumr Kind of silk was knonu as. f.if-/v 


cx|>orted from that country to England, 
in the 17 th ccntiiri. lint long la^forc, 
among tlie Moors of Sjnin, n iiiic 
imicliii Pceins to have heon know it nsnf- 
hangah^ snrMMiig in Spivnidi 
(Sec Dazif and lung, s. \ ) [W'hui wore 
caIIikI “/Jnii/nl ritrijK*^” wen* ‘‘tn]S‘ri 
ginglunns hronght lii>t from Ibmpal 

anti '* * ’ 

I’ai 

I«rticulap _ 

\^Ilcnfjal uwind " Im-c/iiim* it was “ndhsl j 
in the rude nnd nitiv.ss maiincr iinmc* 
JiJOnaDy pmetwM hv tho iiatiw*, of 
that country.” (A/if/*»ni, in fl’otf, 
Emu Did, vi. pi. g, ip:,.) Su- 
A. A’.D. for examples of tlm me of the 
word as late tw lorrl Macauhty.) 

Bcngala and 

jfaind Cdlicocs, mitl other /.<i»f /.ufm 
iioods, do hinder the Uoasumhtion of Xnr. 
inch «‘tulfs , , , ."—/M/vr/inf j,, 

th« Ma 31 , ' 

^,?NGAIiA, **. Tins h or w,« aUo 
applied 111 PortiJgneH' to a sort of cane 
In llic army by ecrgcants, k\,v. 


\ »]«<. 
idea. 


babiltnl cxj'ti -•omi 
I jiglidi-s|H. iking inttM*'. 
jsMfs to co]i\i’> it -imilir 
(Scr MADRAS, MDLU) 

15 ’*d , l»» \c l/<odp #if St *lh*»f 5 'c« 

It js nn** A lh» f d«illc*i jo 

I'lmmerixns wh* r.'* ? tl. ^iPtnrrno 


„ BENGALEE, ji.k 
Bengal [Bahooj. 


A native of 
In the following 


BEN J AlillN, BENZOIN, A**., h. A 

kind of niifiiM*, lb riVfd from the tvdn 
of llh* yyetij J)r>aiid*'r, in 

Sunutra, nnd fiom nu undotcrminrsl 
sp.i*ns m Si 110. It ir>t fpiio the 
Arsit» tnider-* th»‘ niin>* /iiMo-,fdi*‘|, 
Mav.i Krankinroiv**/ lormpti-d in ihe 
Afiddh* Ag*^i into Mirli b»nn ^ ns xvi'glw. 
Tim fir>l *.\lhbli» of tho Anddr t«rm 
was f|oTri»i)f^s Mk**ti as nri nrftVIc-" 
wlnOM* Uninn^ nnd 

?o forth. This i*t\nii»b>gv is giien 
corns tU by lb* Ortn, and bj Vab*ntijn, 
and by Uitlsi'.i iii the ipifda* 

tion lHdoiv, Spini-'li fnjins nn* h/^njnf, 
tnrnjift; AhKlcrn Port. /'■'Vot’n, 

Ital. Ac, Tin* lotins «fdinr, 

Jtirt Were applksl by Iln* Arab-( to tim 
Afalay wuntriv^ g*oiemlly (vsjH'cially 
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ifmcd to French WTitcrs ns n plniiec 
;lie niiolntions mider fimt wont will 
\t) Thtdifenseiitovnilscnrh'iiiiMlIy 

Scyloii, nnd in K'nin-nlnr Indin in 


itisnccessiry to i-cinnrk Hint llic n«e 
of tlic-tcnn Barlim is by no means 
confined to French witejiS " 
at tiie 
allow). 

tlie^^t-tracts, mitl up to *10 or 
inlaiid ; nl«o in Burma niul llic Mnmy 
rccion, inclndiiie all the ialniuk iit 
least go far as is’ew Oiiiiie.'i, nntl 
Japan, where it is kno^Mi as iMl/: 
^cc Chamhtrhin, Thmtjt 3nl 

c(l p, 238 *** '’‘‘7 

in certain Madras Jails The name lui** 
become soincn hat old-f.isliiomHi, hut it 
has recurred of laic ycar>>, e^iwciallv 
ill ho«i«tal n^jHirts from Marinis ami 
Bumin. It is frecpientlv epidemic, 
and some of the Dutch jdiyMcmiH ic- 
card it as infection**. Soc n piinphlcl, 
Beri-Beri rfeor J, A, Mnrijh, o«*f* 
oficin WM Otzoiulhdt htj hft iWf. Jn- 
dtsehe /^* 7 rr, Hanlera'iik, 1PP2. In 
this jximpiilct It IS staled lhai in 16711 
the total uumher of 6*Ti-f*fn nilicnt'* 
in the military Iio^pitals of Xethor* 
lnnds4ndia, nmouiitisi to D873, and 
the deaths among thcMi to 1CS± In 
the grunt niihtnrj ho'*pitals at Achin 
there died of K’tuocu Dt 

Noveniher 1870, and kt April 1850, 
674 jicr^onifi, of whom ihe grv.il majority 
svcrc rfirfm/zrir/reKf^rj*, i.r. ‘ forced 
labourers,* These ‘^tnlMica show I he 
exIiUDidinary pievalenee nnd fnt.'dity 
of the diseive in the ArehijKdrtgo. 
lOutcli Htcmtnrc on the Mibjcct con* 
sidcnible. 

Sir Georce Binlwood tells us ihnl 
during the Persiau Hxpcdtlmu of IboT 
lie snliiasscd 6cri’«fm of cxtniorchn.sr>’ 
sdnilciice, especially among the liva 
African stokors on f)oanl the iit 4 *,iinem, 
Tlic fsiiffercrs beciuno dropsioalls' dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
fesv hours. 

Ill the second <iuotatiou warn/ isevj. 
dcntly meant. This seems luuclt allied 
hy cnim to htriheri though difrerent 
m cliamctcr. 


[1568.— “Our people ricVcnctl of a di^cn^o 
called borbere, the lielly nnd legn ii^dl, 
and in a fow cI.i>b they die, m tliere died 
TOfti^^ten or twelve a day.**— Tiii. 

c, 1610.— ** Co no flit TKiH tout, car i*cus 
cncor cc^o fa8ehcu««o roafndic do hveiuU quo 
lev Portiipin nppollent nutrewent berber 
ct JOS Uollnndais 221. 

161G.— “And under tho ortlcrs of tbo 
aaid Gonoral Andrd Kurtado do Mendoen, 
tho discoverer departed to the court of Goa, 


ill with tlie malady «»f (he bf^^rr, 
in ortler to i»et lilmH'lf trealcKl. — fwin/o 

/.’rwfiffl, f. 69. 

1631,—“. . , CVin^ti! frr'|U''»tl illonim 
pn»e’‘ortim iKcll, non 

polwm iltarrhnea<4 . , . *hn 1 et ]nmlynn 
Beriberi dicKain htne natam Jar, 

Did. Iv. Sco a!'<i IJh. il. cap. iif.« 
aw! Ub. iii. p. 10, 

16,'iO,— “Tlu'ro b aba awithvr siclncM 
whKh jirowlb in Uiudi and To) Ion, nnd 
U enlUMl Barberi; it d*x^< wd tgi tlie 
native** fo much ns foreijmerw.'*— .tttn*, 37. 

IfkSS —“Tie Indi m nnd ri»rtusa‘e»»* 
women draw fn*m the yrrrn^ lUmcr* and 
clo>f«, by miMn^ of liriu-' with n ntUI, n 
w.ilcr or pj*ml of tranrll‘»u< rwin-t *m«i! 

. . , e-«i-cvills i* it r»«*<l nr*ntii«l a certain 
kiml of jicindi ’^i^c.dlcd Betebcry,"— »/, 
X'T ffi JUti\ ii. 33. 

PiSfi in !ds*nd 

•ulTor fn«m on'ilher ►jrL «<•*»■* wltich the 
nathi^cal! Wrl Wri,"— f» 66, 

1720.— ■* Bcrtbere flrnru M livln). 
Hmm Iv^tnnl**, <»’i ctit<»riw’*T- 

nicnto, roin(|uc llci « erirpo emo bdhldo.'* 
•-7»frfnii», fisft, n, v, 

150*1.—“, \ a* fvr a** I haic 

Icimt, pfcttlnr to tho i-Vind (<Vyhin), the 
berrt'bctrt; U U In l-irX a dn>i*‘y tb-i 
fn-quenllv *Ii*^tn»rs n n few — //f. 

ibA.fi.1, 1. :ns. * 

ISVV-tOn Urn , the 

rrew of tho b d.mTt:r tho nnoy • . • 
?«lTcrid nvHt)) fmm di*** the 
Beri-beri vhbh aUmUNl tbo Indian only, 
rml nncnlly provi'd htd/'— }‘i so'j I'oi? 
CV n in r#*, y;*s •Srv%, Ti*!,*i, 

1537.— “rmpsrvnmado oil calbd r?'-** * 

ilMfri'H, fnn.> ifl*’ •<*<-«! * of fVtI*rrj lUfitt 
{Mitllt d(n*ntwd in Mr, Matr«i|m»<*n*ii 
able prif*' U‘ .♦1 tbv Hid. and Tf>Atmrnt 
of Beriberi . th'* raf**! * 
rtmedy m that inlncUMe cmiplvlnt,”— 
liotflfvn Ihntiv 4d. 

1550,— “A n-^lvly mutb dreaded bylhr 
•Ta|ttnc*<», r\l!M A'oi/A ... It ncitot n 
most Mrjnlardrvid. U l« mn to l»^ 

the rimn dboi*e a" tbit whuh, under the 
ninio of Beriberi. I'libn sneb bivoc at 
timts on cniwdr<l and (•aiTAfl,**.*’— Jfi’iv 

iitnC I Jiijffn, i, 

1552.— “Berbi, a dbea**' wblrb rondfct-i 
in fjreil awcUinj* of tbo abbm>«*u."— /Jf**- 
irirn/nVf, lV»!^wf«!r, •. v, 

1S5.1.— “Dr. Wallice Tayb'f, of OciVa, 
Jnivin, reixkris di<<o\frio4 tr- 

s]Ms:tinff the orijiti of the ilUei«e known 
M beri*beri« Hr hi** trnee<l it ti> a mi<*nv 
55®1||® htvclydcrebijn.ll in rice. 11c lias 
tinally detected the rvmc orvantmi in the 
earth of certain alluml and damp Incxlilifs.'* 
— W, JaiHfi's (fif:rf/r, Auc. 9tb. 

Abofw Bciiort on Pri**!*! Admin. inBr. 
Banna, for lS/8, p. 26. 

*5. Tills s\onl is imrbajvs a 
very nneient im|Kirlntion from India to 
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Iho Westj it Iwring been supposed tliafc 
its origin wns tlic Skt wirffirtfo, Pi-ak. 
velfmyay whence [JTalay Jtriawn and 
P. 5i7tewr, and Greek /3>5puX\of. 
Pocliart iwints out the probable 
identity of tlie two last words by llic 
linosposition of I and r. Another trans- 
rv^tion appears to liave given Ptolemy 
liis *Opo6dta 6pif (for the Western 
Olmts), repenting probably the 
native Fluidrlryff mountains. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 13, the Sept, has 
^i}pii\hcv, wliore the Hebrew now has 
iar^itsk^ [another word wtli prolwbly 
the same meaning being j^oW (sec 
Professor Ridgorav in Encyd, litbl, 
s.v. Beryl}! Professor Max .Mnllcr 
lias treated of the possible relation 
between x'aWmta and wdtffo, *ft cat/ 
and ill connection with tins ol)servc 3 
that *‘wc should, at all cwnts, have 
learnt the iiFeful lesson that the 
chapter of accidents is sometimes 
huger than we suppose.”— (iiiditf, IVJiat 
4xm it Teach iisr* p. 207). Tliis is a 
lesson which many articles in our 
book suggest j and in dealing M'ith i 
llic same words, it may be indicated j 
tliat the resemblance between the j 
Greek tttXotpof, hilaury a common II, j 
iNord for a cat, and the P. hilknr^ 
‘beryV are nt least additional illustra- 
tions of the remark <pioted. 

c. A.D. 70.‘-“BerylB . . . from India 
thw como ns from their native place, for 
seldom are they to bo found clsGwhoro. . , . 
Those are best accounted of srhicli carrio a 
5oa*wator groono."— P/iny, ]3k. XXXA7I. 
•cap. 20 (in IK ffoilandj ii, 013). 

c. 360.— -“JIwrdTa ir { /?>)pvXXof.’'— 
Btotmyy 1. vli. 

BETSL, s. The leaf of the Piper 
kielt L., cliewcd with the dried arcca- 
nut (which is thence improperly called 
a mistake os old as Fryer— 
1073,— see p. 40), chwncni, etc., by 
the natives of India and tlie Indo- 
Gliincsc countries. Tlie word is 
XIcilaySl.reffiYff, t.c. wrtt+t7«s=< simple 
or mere ]e.if/ and comes to us through 
the Port, hetre and betU. Pawn (q.v.) 
is the tenn more generally wsea by 
modem Anglo-Indians. In former 
times the htclrka/ was in S. India 
the subject of a monopoly of tlie 
R I. Co. 

1298.-'* A3) tlio pcoplo of this city (Choi) 
na well ns of the rest of India, hnvo a 
■diatom of perpetually koojrfng in tho mouth 
A coriafn leaf colled Teml/vl * • . * tho lords 


and gentlefolks and tho ICing tiavc thoso 
leaves projiared with camphor and other 
aromatic fmicos, and aim tnlxi vdtfa quick- 
lime, , . . — ilAww JWOf ti, 358. See nl'^o 
jltdarrarral*, in latUa in XV, p. 32, 

1498.— In Vasco da Qama'a Beteiro, p. 59, 
tho word used is atomlwr, x.e, at^tamlitt 
(Arab.) from the Skt. See also 

[ScoTEMBOOL.] 

1610.— "This betel resembles tho leaves 
of the sour orange, and Utcy arc constantly 
eating it, “—rniwmn, p, 344. 

151C.— "\7o call this betel Indian leaf.’** 
— /Jcrftevr, 73. 

(1621.— 'BettT8(orvettcle).'* See under 
AEECA3 

1,552.—“. , , , at ono ride of tho bed 
. . , stood a man . . . ^^ho held in his 
hand a gold plato with Icavos of botellc. 
, . .*’—/;« Pamw, Dec, 1. liv. iv. cap. riii. 

1563.— "Wo call it betre, Imjcvuso tho 
first land known by tlio Portuguese was 
Xlnlnhir, and it comes to my remombnmeo 
tluit in Portugal they used to sjiask of their 
j coming not to /iidm, but to C.iiccufc .... 
insomueik that in all tlio n.snics Ui.\t occur, 

' which nro not Portuguese, are Mahibsr, like 
betre.*’— f/nrou, f. 'i7g. 

1682.— Tho (ran“l, of Castnlifdc byN. U 
has botelo (f. 35), and also vitole (f. 4 1). 

158,5.— A King'slottergrants tho revenue 
from betel (betro) to tlie bivhop and clergy 
of Goa.— In .lic/i. Port. Or,, fa^c. 3, p. 39. 

1615.— "lie sent for OocoNuta to give 
Uie Commny, bim«clfc cheuing fiittle and 
lime of 0}'Kter*ahe]s, nith a Kcrnell of Kut 
called Jrntmr, like an Akonie, it Intcs in 
the mouth, accords rlicninc, coules tho ]tc.id, 
atrengtbons tho teeth, k is all their 
Phi'»icko,*’— AV T. Po^j in Purrhm, i. 537 J 
[with some iriBing sTinalions in ibtfrr'icd, 
(Hak.Soe.)i.l9]. 

1623.— "Cclehnitur in untvciso oriento 
radix qnnedam voc.atn Betel, qu.sm Indi ot 
rcliqui in ore hnbero ct mnndcro coasuovc- 
runt, atquo ex ck mansionc mirv recreantur, 
ct au lolwrcs tolcrandos, ot ad Innguorcs 
disentiendqs « • . • ridotur antem (nsc 
ex wtreottfix, quia mngnoiicre denigmt 
dentes,"— /inrOM, Jfijiioria ntar et ^Utiis^ 
cd. Amst. 1673, ji. 97. 

1672.— “They ixu-s the grc.stcr |)art of tho 
day in indolence, ocoupied only with talk, 
and chomng Betel and Arecn, by which 
means their lips and tcvUi ore always 
stained,"— P. d» riaccara Mmia, 232. 

1C77.— Tho Court of tho K. I, Co. in a 
letter to Ft. Bt. Gcoigo, Dee. 12, di«- 
approvo of allowing "Valentine Kune 20 
Itupcos a month for diet, 7 Its. for house- 
rout, 2 for A cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Portor, which is a most oxtraragant rate, 
which wo ahall not allow him or any oUior.’’ 
— and Extx,, No, i. p. 21. 

1727.—" I presented tlio Ofllcor that 


* Fcrinm fwffnim of tlio druia;ist h, lion ever, 
not btltl, but tbc leaf of tho wild cassia (sea 
MALA^ATHRUM.) 
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iraitcd on too to tho Sea-sido (nt Calimt) 
tritb 5 zcqnccns fora feast of beitle to him 
nnd his companions."— -/I. JlamiUmit i. 306. 

BBTXEELA, BEATELLE, &c., s. 
The name of a kind of niiislin con- 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seems to be a 
Sp. and Port, w'ord heaiillti or heatilha, 
for *a veil/ derived, according to 
CoTwimivias> from “certain heatas, who 
invented or used the like.^^ Beaia is 
a reliffime, [*‘ Tlie Betilla is a certain 
kind of white E. I. chintz made at 
hlnsnli^iataiii, and knenm under tlie 
name of Oryandi”-^Mad. Admin. Man. 
Ghv. p. 233.] 

[11^— A Foorc Byatilbas, which wero 
worth 200 pardnoa.’*— -OlOTTfo, lii. 479.] 

3572.- 

•» Vcstfda hnma camisa prcciosa 

Trarida dc delgada beatilhft, 

Quo o corpo crystalHno dcista ver-so ; 

^0 tanto bem mlo ho ponv escondor-sc." 

CamCeSt vi. 21. 

1598.— “. . . this linnen is of divers 
sorts, and k called Serampurris, Cossas, 
Ooinsa.«, BeattilUas, Satopossas, and a 
tbotisand such luimes.' — Xt»jifAo/en, 28 ; 
[Hak. Soc. 1 . 95; and cf. i. 5Q. 

1685, — “To servants, 3 pieces beteelaes." 
-In WhfelfT, i. 149. 

1727» — “Before Auntnff^rh conquered 
ymaporff this country (Sundah) produced 
the hnest Betteelas or Mnalins in India." 
— ITamxfUtnf i. 264. 

[1788 —“There are various kinds of 
muslins brought from tho East Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal: Betelles, &a"— 
C/tamb<rs* CVf., quoted in 3 sor, Kotes tt* Q. 
ir. 88.] 

BEWATJBIS, adj. P,*— H. he-iodrisj 
Mrithont heir.* UzJcJaiincd, without 
heir or owner. 

BEYPOOE, n.]p. Properly PwapiZr, 
or Bej^fir, [derived from Afamya. 
vcBpit, ‘deposit^’ nr, ‘village,* a place 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
nhich has been turned into the Skt. 
form V<tyupura, ‘the tovvTi of the 
AVindrgod*]. The terminal toum of 
the Madras Railway on the Alalabar 
coa^. It stands north of the river ; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. of tho river— (see CHAUa). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to make a great port of 
Beypoor, and to coll it Sultanpatnam. 
[It ja one of the many places whicli 
have been suggested as the site of Ophir 
{Logan, Malabar, i. 246), and is probably 
the Bdiiporto of Tavernier, “where 


there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms** (ed. Ball, i. 236).] 

1572— 

“ Cfanmar^ o B.'unorim mnis gonie nova ; 

Vimo Reis de Bipnr, o do Tanor. • /' 

CamSeSj x. 14. 

1727.— “About two Learaos to the South- 
wnid of Calecutf is n fine Biyer called Bay- 
pore, capable to receive ships of S or 400 
Tuns."— A. JHamilton, i. 322. 

BEZOAB, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A.-Indinn colloquial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
matmn medica. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 
padmhr, ‘pellens veneniun,* or pdsohr. 
The firrt fonn is given by Meninski as 
the etymology of the ivord, and this is 
accepted by Littr4 [and the N.E.D.’J. 
The quotataons of Littre from Ambrose 
Par6 diow that the word was ns^ 
generically for ‘an antidote,* and in 
Sus sense it is used hahitually by Avi- 
cenna. No doubt the term came to iis, 
iritli so many others, from Arab medical 
writers, so much studied in the Middle 
Ages, and tliis accounts for the h, as 
Ai-abie has no p, and writes Mzahr. 
But Its usual application was, and is, 
limited to certain hard concretions 
found in the Wies of animals, to which 
antidotal virtues were ascribed, and 
especially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a 'uild goat in the Persian 
province of Bar. Of this animal and 
the bezoar an account is ^ven in 
Kaempferis Amoenitates EteoHeae, pp. 
398 s€qq. Tlie Bezoar was sometimes 
called Snake-Stone, and erroneously 
supposed to be found in the he.*id of 
a snake. It may have been called so 
really because, ns Ibn Baitliar states, 
such a stone was laid upon tlie bite of 
a venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the poison. Moodeen Sherift, 
in his Suppt. to the Indian Phanna- 
copoeia, says there are various haoars^ 
in use (in native mot. wied.), distin- 

f uished according to the animal m:o- 
udng tliem, as a goat-, camel-, nsli-, 
and 8nake-&ezoar ; the last quite distinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establishment of one of the 
great distinctions in onr Common Law, 
viz. between actions founded upon con* 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs : 
Chandelor v. Lopns was decided in 1604 
(reported in 2. Crohe, and in Smitk*^ 
Leming Cases). Tlie head-note runs — 
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placed nt intcrvnlSi ^vo xi the appcvantnco 
of a respectable fortification. These hfioos 
stacks arc oroctod to prortdo provondor for 
the cattlo in scanty rainy seasons.”— red, 
Annafgj Calcutta reprint, i. 737.] 

[BHOOT, s. H. &c., Wiiltf hlifda^ Skt. 
hhitia, ^formed, existent,’ tlie common 
term for the multitudinous ghosts and 
demons of various kinds by whom 
the Indian peasant is so constantly 
beset.] 

(1623.— " All confesring tlintitwas Bate, 
t.f. the Devil.”—/*, dflla Valtr^ Hak. See. 
ii. 341.] 

[1826.— “The sepoys started up, and cried 
*B,hooh, h^hooh, tirnf arry.* Thw cry of *n 
ghost' reached the oars of the officer, wlio 
bid his men dro into tlio tree, and that would 
bring him down, if there.”— /*a«rfKmnflr2/«n, 
od. fe73, i. 107.] 

BHOtTNSLA, n.p. Properly Bhos- 
lali or Bl\m$hhy the surname of Sivnji, 
tlio founder of the jMahratta empire. 
It was also the sunmme of Parsoji 
and Baghuji, the founders of the 
Mohratta dymostv of Berar, though 
not of the saine family os Sivaji. 

1673.— ** Seva Gi, dorired from an An* 
cient lino of Rajali«, of tho Cost of tho 
Bounceloes, a wnrliko and Active Off* 
spring.”— 171. 

e* 1730.— “At this time two par^annx, 
mimed IMna and Stf|yi, became tho jdjtr of 
S«nitl Bhoslah. Sivaji bccamo tho manager. 
... Ho was di^itingnishod in his tribe for 
conmgo and intollxgcnco ; and for cmfb and 
trickor\* ho was rcckonod a sharp son of tho 
devil.”— ir/<^ K/idrtt in AVhW, vii. K7. 

1780.— “It was at first a particular tribo 
governed by^ tho family of Bhossclah, 
which has rinco lost tho sovereignty.” — 
Snr A/xidij/imn, iii. 214, 

1762.—“ . • . lo Bonzolo, lea Mamies, 
ot Ics Mogols/ — iSbnROvxf, i. 60, 

BB^ACECABBA, 6. H. hlMydclutnh 
This i.s a term applied to settlements 
made with the village ns a community, 
the fiever.il claims and liabilities being 
regulated by established customs, or 
special traditional rights. Wilfion 
inteiprcts it as “fratcnial establish- 
ments.” [Tliis hni’dly explains the 
tenure, at least as found in tne N.W.P., 
and it would be difTicult to do so 
uithout much detail. In its perhaps 
most common form each man’s holding 
is tho measure of his interest in the 
estate, irrespective of the slmvc to 
which he may be eulitlcd by ancestral 
right] 


BIGHANA, s. Bedding of any 
kind. H. htckkdnd, 

1689,— “Tho Heat of tho Day is spent in 
Best and Sleeping . . . sometimes upon 
Cotts, and sometimes upon Bechansuis, 
which aro thick Quilts."— 313. 

BIDBEE, BIDET, s. H. Bidviy 
tho name applied to a kind of oma- 
moiital nietnl-work, made in the 
Deccan, and deriving its name from 
the city of Bldar (or Bedar), which 
was the chief place of manufacture, 
Tlic work was, amongst nntive.s, chiefly 
applied to liooka^ells, rose-water 
bottles and the like. The term ha> 
acrpiired vogue in England of late 
amongst nmateura of “art manu- 
facture.” The ground of tlie work 
is pewter alloyed with one-fourth 
copper : this is inlaid (or damascened) 
with patterns in silver ; and then the 

S ewter ground is blackened. A short 
escription of the manufacture is givcJi 
Iw Dr. G. Smith in the Madras fjit. 
jSoc. ./ouni., N.S. i. 81-84 j [by Sir 
G. Birdwood, Indusl, ArU^ 103 scgg.y 
Soum, huL Arf, i. 41 seqa.] The ware 
was firet deserbed by B. Hcyiic in 1813. 

BILABUNDY, s. IL lUabandi, 
An account of tbc revenue settlement 
of a district, specifying tbc name of 
each mahal (estate), the fanner of it, 
and the amount of the rent (7Ptf«oji). 
In the N.IV.P. it usually means an 
amngemont for securing Ihe payment 
of rex'cnne (EUiot). C. r’. Brown fsiys, 
(pmting Baikes (p. 109), that the word 
16 bila^ndJ, Miole-.stopping,’ viz. stop- 
piiig those vents through which the 
coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, however, hxiks very like 
a ‘strhnng after meaning,' jind IVilson’s 
suggestion that it is a corruption of 
hehrl^handly from ic/ir?, <a share,’ ‘a 
quota,’ is proliably right. 

[1858. — “This transfer of responsibility, 
from tho landliolclor to lil«! touanb*, is called 
LuadnUf* or transfer of yiu/imn. Tlio 
assembly of tho tenants, for tho purixxso of 
such Ailjnstmont, is called tiinjerr hundred or 
linking tc^othor. Th e Adjustment tlius mad o 
is Allied the bilabundeo .*'^ — /SUmaUt Jonm^v 
(hrovyh Oudh, I, 203.] 

BHiATUT, BHiDAIT, &c. n.p. 
Europe. The word is properly Ai*. 
JYilatjaty *n kingdom, a province,' 
variously ixscd with specific denotation, 
as the Afghans term their own country 
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often by this name ; and in India 
again it Ims come to be employed for 
distant Europe. In Sicily II Regno 
is used for the interior of tlie island, 
ns we use Mofuml in India. JFRilyat 
is the usual form in Bombay. 

BILATUTEB PAWNEE, BILA- 
TBE PANES. The ndjeeJ. bilaijan 
or wi(<lyait is applied .siiecithvdl}; to a 
variety of exotic articles, e,(f, fnUlyntt 
htftffdti (see BRWJAUL)i tp the tomntOt 
and most especially hilayail jhUu^ 
‘European water/ tbe usiml name for 
soda-water in Anglo-Iiidia. 

1885.—“ < But look nt m Knpli'ih, * I utped, 
'wo nro ordcre<l thoiiMnd** of lujle^ away 
from home, and wo go without a murmur.’ 

* It is true, Khitdawimd^’ paid Guiijja Pur^'id, 

* but jou fnhfhi dnnk Englieb-watcr (potln* 
water), and the strength of it enuhte*! you 
to bear up under ah fntipiic’* and ‘tonpoui,’ 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
cffcnc«cing force of the soda*w.itcr, and 
the strength of itw’hieh dro>o out the cork 
so violently, gave strength to the drinker of 
iL**-^Tma of Indta J/trr/, Aug 11, 1885. 

BILDAb, 8. H. from P. Wrfflr, ‘ft 
spade-wielder/ an exuivalor or digging 
labourer. Term usual in tbe Public 
Worlcs Department of Ujiper India 
for men employed in that way. 

1847.- 

“Yo Lymo w nllo onto* Ye Masoum 
lounge nbouto ! 

Yo Beldors have alio struckc, .and aru 
smoiiking atto their ii2csc * 

Yc Bnckc*! nro .dio dune * Yc Kjne are 
Skynno and Bone, 

And yo Tlircasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Rui>ec«o ’ " 

Ye JJnw^ of ort IJx'Ciftne Ptigiumf, 

BILOOOH, BELOOCH, ii.n. The 
iiniiie (RaUidi or lUblch) applied to the 
race inlmbiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Pe ivia, called 
from them Mudiistdn; they weie 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. fPitif. Max ^iiilliT 
(Lectures^ i. 97, note) identified the 
name uitb Skt. mUeheha^ used in tlie 
sen.se of the Greek f^or ii 

des]iiscd foreigner.] 

.A.D. C43.— “In the >*c.ar 32 11. ’Abdulla 
bin 'A’mnr bin Rabi’ invaded Kirm.tn and 
topic the capital KuwtCshir, so that ttio aid of 
‘ the men of Ktf j and Baluj * was solicited in 
vain by tho Kirmifnis,' — In Efbof, i. 417, 
c. 1200.— “Ho gavo with him from Kanda- 
hurand Lur, mighty BalochJs, servants. . . 
wnth nobl^ of many castes, Lorse«, olcjihnnU, 
men, carriages, chanotcors, and chariots."— 


T/i^ iVm ^ C/iaiid yi’anittc, in ltd, i» 
272. 

c, 3211.— “In tho dc«cfi of KJwbii* there 

waBAlK>dy . » . of Bnluclila^'bon»bl)cd on 

tlio highway. . . . ’Hicso people came out 
and carried off all the presents and rarities 
in his poi9*c«uon."— ’if/Z/f, in AVZ/rtZ, ii. 3P3. 

155C.— “We proceeded toGuXdir, a trad- 
ing foivn. TIic people hero nro called 
BalQj; their princo was Malik, Jalabiddln, 
eon of Malik Dinar."— Mb', p. 7o. 

[c, 1590.— “Tlii^ tract inhabited bv an 
imiHirtaiit Balocb trilw called Kahinnf.* — 
-fia, tmns. /amf, if. 

1C13.— ’file Boioclics are of Mahomet's 
Religion. 'Jhoj dcalc iimth in 
mo**! of them naWtorf. . . ."—-V. 
foti, m Purt/cUf 1. iSj. 

lO-jS — “Among the Muchiunatis(Aiie\t to 
tho P.ittAns arc tho Blotiaa of great 
strength " fi iriMwaR) — lua jTviif, 58. 

1727.— “Thov were lodged in a 
smn/, when the Ballowcbca c-imo with 
about 300 to atttek them ,* hut tiny had 
a bravo wann Hu option, nn<i loft four 
Score of their Xiirnber dead on the Mjk)!, 
without tho lovs of one PrliA M’ln."— .!♦ 
//(tmt/len, i. 107. 

1813 — .l/i/tura <4iU< them Bloachcs (Or. 

Coiti. i. 1 ].'). 

1811.—“ Oflicors mu'.t not ►lux't Pe icixd s : 
if thc\ do the Bclooches u ill ^lux/L oOlccrc 
--at Jo.a*.t HO they 1 m>o thri‘itcncd, .md 
M.-O. Kanior h.ns nut the nlighte^t ilnubt 
but that tliey will keep tlioir wunl. 'Hirrc 
are no wild powMsks in ftc'indo,— they nrw 
nil pntato prufvrCy an<l sicn'<] bitrif, and 
no iiwn lias any ngbt ^riiftteier h> 
tbom.”— Ord'n by ^Sir C\ 

BINKY-NABOB, .•*. This title 
on niN 111 (lueuineiits regal <1 lug llyder 
and Tit»jKKi, e.g in Gen. Stewart** 
of 8lb Maicli 1790: “ Mobriiiuiied 
Ke//a, tlic Binky Nabob.** [AI^‘o .**ci*. 

Miulnw leiuiiil, ii, 310,] 
It jiiDjicilv ftruhUtwnw, fimn Cumr- 
oe ‘fire,* and mc.iu*> tlie Cum- 
mandanl of the Ariillery. 

BIBD OP PAKADISE. The muuc 
given to various beautiful liiids of (be 
family* PftntdMdary of which nianv 
sj)cci(»,s are now known, inhabiting 
Guinea and the ‘•mailer i**land.s adjoin- 
ing it. The largest ^Ih^ei(W wzw called 
by Linnmus Pnrudtsaea apfHh^ in allu- 
sion to tho fable that thi!.«o birtls had 
no feet fthc diied skins bl^culgbt for 
«ilc to tlie Molnicas having n«!«ally 
none nttaclied to them). Tlie imine 
Jifaniirwfr wliicli Bulfon adopted for 
tlic.se birds occur* in the form .Afanu- 
codiata in .«ome of tbe following quota- 
tions. It is a corruption of Ibc Javanese 
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name *ihe Bird of tlic 

Gods,’ wliicli onr popular term renders 
mill siifficiciit accuracy. [The Siamese 
.word for M)itd/ accoraing to Sir. Skeat, 
is nol% perhaps from mandfeJ] 
c. 1430. — “In major! Java avi*3 pncciptm 
roporitur sino pcdibtis, instor palumbi, plnmn 
lovi, cauda <m1onga, sompor !n nrlioribua 
quiensoas; caro non oditur, pollis ofc cauda 
habentur protiosiorca, quibus pro omamonto 
capitis utuntnr.* — JV, ventt, in Pofffjius cfc 
Vanetate Fortnnar, lib. iv. 

— “Tho Kings of the said (Moluccas) 
began only a few years ago to boliovc in tho 
immortality of souls, taught by noothorargu* 
niont than this, that tlioy had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which novor alighted 
on tho ground or on any other terFcstrial 
abjoot> but which they had somotimes seen 
to como from tho sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to tlio ground. And tho 
Mncliomotnn traders who tmfHc in thoso 
islands asnirod thorn that this littio binl was 
a native of Pomdise, and that Pamdffc was 
tho placo whoro tho souls of tho dead nra ; 
and on this account tho princes attached 
^cmselvcs to tho sect of tho Mncliometnns, 
beenuso it promised thorn many marvclimis 
things regarding this place of souK Tins 
'Httio bird they called by tlio name of Mtinu^ 
rorfiafa. • . /—Loiter of ii/e.n'm»Vmn of 
TrtLnnflvanxaj See. to tho Emp. Charles V., 
in RdvnmOf i. f. 351i' ; see also f. 352. 

c. 1524. — “Ho nl«o (tho K. of Bachinn) 
gave us for the King of Sixiin two most 
beautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
largo as tlirushcs; they havo small heads, 
long beaks, Icjm slondor like a writing pen, 
ana a span in length; they havo no wmgs, 
but instead of thorn long feathers of difTorent 
colours, like plumes ; their tail is like tlmt of 
tho thrush. Ail tho feathers, except those 
of tho wings (I), are of a dark colour ; they 
novor fly except when tho wind blows. TJioy 
told us that theso birds come from iJie 
trial Paradise, and they call thorn *5o/o» 
<finaAt/ [hurnng>deirataj samo as Javanese 
«enm] that is, divino birds." 
•^•Pigafettaf Hak. Soc, 143. 

1598.—“. . , in these Hands (Jtoluccas) 
onlio is found tho bird, which tho Portingalcs 
call Passaros <fe that is Foulo of the 
Sunno, tbo Italians call it Jfuntt eodfa/ajr, and 
tho I^tinists ParrtdiMOjr, by us called Para* 
dice hixdes, for ye beauty of thoir fcathors 
which jxiBSo al other birds: these birds aro 
novor Bcono nlivo, but being dead they are 
found vpon tho lland ; thoy ilio, as it is said, 
al Wales into tho Sunno, andkeopo themsolues 
continually in tho ayro ... for thoy hauo 
noither foot nor ivings, but onely head and 
bodio. and the most part taylo. . . — 

lAMaioten^ 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. IIS]. 

1572.- 

OUia e& polos marcs do Oriento 
As iniinitos ilhns ospalhadaa 

«#♦«*«« 

Aqui oa aurcas aves, quo nuo dccom 
Kunca d terra, o sd mortos aparccom." 

* CVindfjr, X. 182. 


Eng- shed by Burton ; 

“ Hero SCO o’er oriental soas boapread 

infinito island-groiqis and alwhore 

PtrowM * * * « 

hero dwell tho golden fmvis, whoso homo 
is air, 

and nover earthward snvo in death may 
faro.” 

1045.—“. . • tho male and fcmalo Jlfojiit* 
eodiatar>t the male having a hollow in tho 
hack, in which 'tis re])orted the fomalc both 
to|osnnd hatches heroggs. V 

1074 .— 

“ Tho strangest long- wing'd hnwl: that flies, 

That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or homld'a martlet, 1ms no legs . . . 

JMibrattt Pt. ii. cant. 3. 

1591.— “A.s for tho story of tho Manueo' 
diata, or Bird of Paradiso, which in tho 
former Ago was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, oven by tho Ijoarncd, it is 
now diccoverod to bo a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men" (<.«. that it lias 
no foot).— fl'Adow o/Gvd 
ike II oriC'5 of the Omifioj}, cd. 1C92, Pfc. ii. 
147, 

1705,— “Tile Birds of Paradico aro about 
tbo bigness of a Fidgeon. Tlicy are of vary- 
ing Colonic, and are never found or seen 
ah VO ; ncithor is it known from whence they 
coRio • . • — Fun7ie!, in Vomges. 

iii. 200-7. 

1863. — “When soon in this attitude, tho 
Bird of Paradise re.all 3 * dcscn’cs its nnuie, 
and must bo mnked as one of tho most 
bcauttfal and wonderful of Using things." — 

I Tr»ffctrr, J/ufai/ Archifu^ 7iU od., 464. 

BIBDS’ NESTS. Tlie famous 
edible nests, formed with mucus, by 
certain bwiftlct.s, OoUomUa mdifira, anil 
C. linclii. Botli linvc long been knouii 
on the eastern cosLstsof the H. of Bengal, 
in the Malay Islands [and, according 
to ^fr. Skeat in the islands of the In- 
land Sea {Tah Sap) at Siiigora]. Tlie 
former is n].«o now kiiou'ii tu Nisit. 
Baijeeling, the A&sam Hill.s^ the 
Western Ghats, &c., and to lnt»od on 
the i.‘«lcts off ^falabar and the Concan. 

BISGOBBA, s. H* hifxhhoprd or 
5ts7;/ia;)r<r. The name pupulavly ap])Ued 
to a large lizard alleged, and connuonl}* 
iKilievea, to he mortally venoniotis. It 
is vc^ doubtful ‘Whether them is any 
ml lizard to which this name applic-s 
and It niay be taken as certain that 
there is none in India with the qiialitics 
attTil)Utcd. It is ])rohablc that the 
name does cariy to many the terrific 
clmractcr ndiieli tlie ingenious author 
of 2Vt6w on My Frontier allegc.«}. But 
the name has notliing to do with cither 
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biiin Die sense of ‘twice,’ or nhra m 
that of ‘sniike.’ The fiRt element is 



Afan in India (p. 317^, wflo gives tliii 
scientific niinic «is tYirw/iiw drafnenOf 
and Fays that tlic najnc _ hwobra is 
sometimes applied to flic lizard genor* 
ally known iis the ghor^^dt wr which 
see GTTANA.] 

18S3.— “Bnt of nil tho Ihln^rn on earth 
thnt Into or sting, tho palm iKjlong^ to the 
biscobin, n crenturo wlio^o very name scem'i 
to indientc that it twico m Iwd tho 
cobra, Tljouph kno\Mi by tho terror of its 
nnmo to natives and Kuropcans alikc^ it 
has never been described in tno Proceeding** 
of any learned Society, nor has jet re- 
cotred a scicntifio nnmo. • . . Tlio anfiil 
dcnd]jnc<» of its hito admits of no qncvtinn, 
being 5 Up}>orted by cuunUu*is authentic in* 
stance^. . . TTlio points on Vkhich evidence 
is required aro—liMt, iNhothcr there is nnj 
such animal ; rccond, svhothcr, if it doi*M 
oxiat, it IS a tnako with legs, or a lizani 
without them, on my Ffoniirr, 

p, 203. 

BISH, BIKH, n. II. from Sk(. 
vwha, ‘poison.' Tlie word has several 
specific applications, ns (a) to the 
poison of wnous species of aconite, 
particularly /IfCHtluni feroif othcrwi«<* 
more sjieeifitally called in Skt. 
imbha, UmIPs navel,* corniiilcd into 
Incfmdhh or bachnuy, &c. ihit it is 
also applied (b) in tlic Himfilaya to the 
effect of tlic rarefied atmosphere at , 
great heights on iJie body, an effect j 
which there anil over CJciiinil Ay . ; , , 
attributed to pousinous emann '^iw 
from tho foil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine somewlmt naively accepted bj* 
Hue in Ilfs famous narrative. The 
Ccntml Asiatic (Turki) c.vprcs!;ion for 
this is *smc1].* 

a.““ 

IfiW.— “Kntro Ics singiilnritcs quo fo 
consul do Ilorcntias mo monstm, mo feist 

P ollster mt mcino quo Ics Ambes nomment 
iw/l; lac.ncllo mo cawei si gmndo chnlcur 
on la bouebe, qui mo Uum deux ioum, qu'il 
nio scmbloii y nitoir du feu. • . . l^llo cst 
bicn petite commo vn petit nancnii: ]rs 
nutres (atffnirnf) Pont nomm^ Acijv/hri 
• /Vrm IlefoUf Obs*nvitontf iCc,, 

f. 9/» 

b.-- 

1621, -^Antonio Andmdn in his joamoy 
across tho JIlmalayA, nuking of tho nu^cr* 
ingn of travellers from thopolBonons omana* 
tlonB.-*Scc iJitf'T, AkVji., hi. 444. 


1001-2.— “list ftutem f^angur mon^ 
omnium nUivdmns, ihi nt In mimmlUto 
ojiis vintoros vix rospimro oh nl*ns subhlit* 
ntini quennt: ncquo is oh vtnilcntan mm- 
nnlianim borbonun esdinlatloncs acstivo 
iemi^TC, sino manifesto vitae jicriculo irons* 
iro possit,”— /V*. J)onrtlU and Onifh^, in 
KMiff, China JiMrata, 05, It is curious 
to SCO thc^o intolligont Jesuits recognhe tho 
true cause, but nccopt tho fancy of their 
guides M nn additional ono t 
(f) **lii partio aupi^ncuro do rollo tn^n- 
iagno cat nmiplio d'ezhntafsotifl pesUIent!* 
clfcs/*— C5i/«(V* Jtinmmj to JHatm, in 
Khtprotkf Mitgasin H. US. 

1812.— *‘Ifcro l»oglns the Esb— this is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell • • it 
imtilics mmething the odour of which 
inducos indisporition; far frmn hence 
tho hrvitlung of hor<o and man, and 
especially of tho former, t>ccomes nffoctc'l.** 
-JfiV Jiz^l n/«A, in J. n. .1#. N c. i. 2**3, 

181.5,—** M.snj* of the cjolies, and s**Ter.il 
of tho Mewaltoo and Oboorkht s^ji^iya and 
chupraseoi now lagged, and every uno com- 
plained of the bl8 or i»otvmed wind, i now 
susnected lliat the supixr'wi poi*on w.-.s 
nothing more linn tho ctiect of the rarefac- 
tion of tho Attnarphero from our great 
elevation. Jtr rrat of a 2V»»r, 

1S20, 11.412. 

ISIP,— “Tlio difficulty of breathing which 
At nn iirhcr date Androds, nnd mero 
recently Misircroft had eV|»**riDneH in Ihii 
region, sNos i*onfinned by Webb; the iSutm 
themselves felt it, and caII it bln ki hutva. 
1 .^ |ioi*sinnns air ; ev4ii bor'es nnd yn^ 

, . • stilfcr from ft."— f A«rr<if''r*, 
tpioicd in .(rtV/t., ii. 532, 

1615.— “K«us ivrnv.\mes a iu.'uf beures 
nit pled du lkiurhaii*lk}t.a. Ia earv%%‘ino 
a*nrri}ta im in’‘tant . , • on so montroit iiv»v 
nnxii^td on ga/ mbtil et I^Vcr, qnoti nota- 
r i.t vapcttr pestilentiolle, et tout lo moi'ln 
. “.ps'.ut ftbittu ft dtV<innigJ • , , IhVntut 
cherAuv nfas^nt a fmrtrr leuM 
casalier*, et rhnrnn nvaneo ^ tiird et .% 
]>otits pvH . , . tons lc« sbngts bl'mis.cni, 
on sent Jo cieur SAlTadir, et Jes nml-'i n»» 
pm\cnt plus foni'tmuncr . . . Uno jartie 
do h troupe, pir incsuro do prudence 
»*nrrttn , . . le rosic jar pnideii'^ wimI 
^piiKa toils Ics efforts p<mr nrriver fu**qu''nn 
tout, et no |ws mounr nsphytiu an milieu 
do eel nir charge dVi*ido rirtoniiiue,'* Ac,. 
7/rc ft UciUU ii. 211 : [K. T., ii. 114J, 

[BISbllLLAH, intj., lit, “In tlic 
name of Givl**; a piou«? ejaculation 
u«cd by ifnliommtnlims nt rbo com- 
inciiccinent of any undertaking. Tlie 
ordinary form rumi— /fiV<nn i Hliil i 
V-ni4md«i V-ru/iIm, i.r. “In tbe name 
5^ Coinria‘%’,ionntc, llie Merei- 

ful,” is of Jcuiafi origin, nnd is 
at the commencement of inc.ils, putting 
on new clotluxs, beginning any new 
work, &c. In tlie second form, used 
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9t the time of going into battle or 
slaughtering animals, the allusion to 
the attribute of mercy is omitted. 

[1535,— “As they were killed after the 
Portuguese manner without the bysmela, 
which they did not Baj'OTcr them.'' — Correa, 
m, 746.] 

biskagae; bisnaga bee ja- 

inXGGEB, n.p. These and other 
fonns stand for^ the name of the 
ancient city which Aras the capital 
of the most important Hindu kingdom 
that existed in the peninsula of India, 
during the later Middle Ages, ruled 
by the Baya dynasty. The place is 
now knouTi as ITnmpy (Hampi)^ and 
is entirely in ruins. [The modern 
name is corrupted from Pampa, that 
of the river near which it stood, 
Mysore, ii. 487.)] It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra R., 38 m. 
to the N.y: of Bcllai^’. The name 
is a wmipfcion of V4jatja7iagara (City 
of Victory), Vidyamyam (City of 
learning), [the latter and earlier name 
heifig Ranged into the former {Pice, 
Ibid, i. 342, note).] Others bweve 
^ that the latter name u’ns applied only 
^ce the place, in the 13th century, 
hecame the scat of a great ^evi^'al of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
I Kudhava, who wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas, and much besides. Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
•called W the early Portuguese Haxsinga 
(q.v.), Irom. Nurauimha (c, 1490-1508), 
udio king at the time of there 
first arrival. [Bice gi%'es liis dates as 
1488-1608.] j 

o. 1420. — “Profectus hinc ost procul n 
pari lailliaribus trecontis, ad avitatom 
inpcnlom, nomino Bizenegaliam, auibitu 
puliaram soxaginia, circa praeruptos montes 
aitam,” — Conti, in Poygins de Var, For-, 
'tunae, iv. 

1442,—“. , ♦ tho chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd-or-raasak, the author 
of this work, to the of Bidjanagar. 

^ Ho saw a placo extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
•and pyoroignty to tho highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from tho frontier of 
•Serendib to tho extremity of tho county 
of Kalbori^ah— from the frontiers of Bengal 
to tho enviroins of htalabar."— ^6rfi<rnirjdyfc, 
in India tn FV. Gent, 22. 

c. 1470.— “Tho Hindu sultan Kadam is 
A .very powerful prince.^ Ho possesses a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
atBidienegher."— A/Aax. Hxkitin, in India 
.tfl JiVt Cent, 29. 

1616, — “45 leagues from these mountains 
G 


inland, there is a verj' great city, which 
is called BUa&agher, . . /"—Barltona, 85. 

1611.— “Lo Roy do Bisnagar, qu’on 
appcllo aussi quclmiefois le Roy dc Nar- 
zmga, est puia'sant. — Jl, des Indef, 

ii. 64. 

BISON, s. The popular name, 
among Southern. Anglo-Indian sports- 
men, of the great wild-ox called in 
Ben^l gaur and gavidl {Oavaetts ganrits, 
Jeroon); [Bos gaunut, Blanford]. It 
inhabits sparsely all the large torests 
of India, from near Cane Comorin to 
the foot of the Humilayas (at least 
in their Eastern portion), and from 
Malabar to Tenasserim. 

1881. — “Once an unfortunate native 
superintendent or nfstari [Rtaistiyl was* 
pounded to death by a savage and smilary 
bison.”— •Stify. Reiieto, Sept. 10, p. 335. 

BLAOAN-IWATEB, n.p. This is 
the name of an island adjoining 
Singapore, trhieh forms the beautiful 
‘New Harbour' of that port; Malay 
hilalcang, or blaJMng-mCtti, lit. ‘Dead- 
Back island,* [of which, writes Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation lias 
I been given. Accoming to Dennys 
(Discr. Diet,, 51), “ one cxplanatiou'is 
tliat the Southern, or as regards 
Singapore, liinder, face was so un- 
healthy ^ that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifpng by onoTnatopoea 
tliafc death wns to be found behind 
its ridge”]. The island (Placan^aii) 
appears in one of the charts of Godinlio 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca, &c. (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, tlie island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful comparison v'ith the 
modem charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 

BLACK, 8. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the lower class of Euro- 
peans ; even in the last generation 
its habitual use was chiefly confined 
to these, and to old ofilcers of the 
Queen's Army. 

[1614. — “Tlio 6th ditto came iu a ship 
from Mollacco with' 28 Portueals and 86 
Blades.”— Jbsfer, Letters, ii. 31.] 

1676. — “Wo do not approve of your 
sending any parsons to St Hclona against 
thoir ^Is. Ono of thorn you sent there 
makes a great complaint, and wo have 
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ordered his liberty to return n^^in if ho 
desires it; for wo know not wjmt effect 
it may ha>x) if complaints should be made 
to tjfio King that wo send nuny the natives ; 
besides that* it is ngninst our inclination to 
buy^ any blacks, and to tmnsiKirt them from 
their wives and children mthout their own 
conscnt,’*--Ooiirt’s LcUn to J«’t, fit. t/to., in 
Notts and i. p. 12. 

1747.— ‘‘Vcncatflcblam, tho Commanding 
OiTicor of the Black Militar>% having be* 
havod Tciy commondnbly on sovoml occa- 
rions against tho French ; In consideration 
thereof Agreed tluit a Presont bo made him 
of Six hundred Kupccs to buy a Uorsu, 
that it may cnconmgo him to net in like 
manner.”— -^7. ftt. J)and Cbns., Fob. 0, 
(MS. Kecord, in India Office). 

1750 —**naving received information that 
somo Blacks residing in this town were 
'dealing \vith tho French for goods proper 
for tho Europe m.arkot, wo told them if wo 
found any proof against any residing under 
your Honors' protection, that such should 
auffor our utmos-t displcasmro.”— i'7. IPja. 
Oons,f Fob. 4, in Long 21. 

1753.— “John Wood, a free merchant, 
applies for a pass which, if refused him, ho 
says ‘it will reduce a free nicrch.int to tho 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of tho 
meanest black fellow.' IFm. Cb«#., in 
Long p. 41 

1761. —“ Vou will also receive sovoml 
pnynto letters from Hastings and Bykov, 
which roust convince mo ns Circumstances 
did mo at tho time, that the Dutch forces 
wore not sent with o View only ^ defend- 
ii^ their oivn Settlements, but absolutelv 
with a Design of disputing our Influence ancl 
Possessions , certain Rum must h.avo been 
the Conscquonco to tho East India (*ompani . 
Ijey wore raising black Foroes at Patna, 
Coisimbarar, CTnnbura, &c., and wero 
working Night and day to complcat a Field 
Artillery . . , all these preparations 
pranous to tho commencemont of Hos- 
tihtiM plainly prove tho Dutch meant to 
act offensively not defonsivoly.”— //o/o«v*,. , 

Clive (unpublished) inthe luKx 
Office Records. hM Berkeley tiuuor< 
and tndow^irf “27th Deer. 17C1. ’ 

1762. — “Tho Block inhabitants send in a 

petition sotting forth tho great hardship 
they labour nndor in being required to sit 
os arbitrators in tho Court of Cutchorrv **— 
Nt, lint. Cons.f m Long 277. ^ 

quotation under Sepoy, from 

bJATns!:. T>' 3Jth Raiment, commanded 

by Major Popham, which had lately liohavcd 
in a mutinous manner . . . was broko with 

about their n^ks, and the sepoys stript of 
their emts and turbands wore drummed out 
of tho Cantonments."— /mfm Oasette, Mi^h 

1787.— “As to yesterday’s pirlicular 
f that has made mo Ct 

unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 


on two black ladies. , . — Zo/rf Minto, in 

Lift, ifv,, i. 123. ' 

1789.— “1 have just Ifcamed from n Fiiond 
at tho India House, yt tho object of Troves' 
ambition at present is to bo npixiintcd to 
tho AdauM of Benares, wb is now hedd by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Cndontanding 
that most of tlio Arlaiihis are now bold W 
Europeans, and ns I am informed yt ft is ilio 
intention y^ tho Kuropcans aro to bo so 
placed in future, I b*" bo vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice you 
place young Troves in mtuntion,”— 

P, of iraf«, to Lora Cornwallis, In (Ns 
Corrtsg. ii, 29, 

1832*3.— “And bo It further enacted that 
... in all csanturcs which shall bo ntodo 
by H. hi .*3 Anny, Royal Aiiillcrj', tiro- 
vincinl, black; or other troops. , . * — Arf 
2&3Will. IV., ell. 53, »cc. 2. 

The phrase is in use among natives, 
we know not whether originating witii 
them, or adopted from the usage of 
the foreigner. But KCtXd «dm7 ‘Black 
man/ is often used hy (hem in'spciik-* 
mg to Europeans of other natives. A 
in point is perhaps worth record- 
ing. A statue of Lonl 
Beutinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calwitla Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native olTtccr, 
relnming from duty nt C.ilcutta to 
Barrackpore, where liis regiment was; 
reported himself to his adjutant (from 
whom ^ye had the story in later anys). 



Sahib arriveef* ‘And wliat'To*you 
thmkot itJ’_ ‘Sa/iiVs-utl the SaKidur, 
(ibni hai kulfi udml 7.3 sd, jah poiii 
hr jarqCi jah adichhd hogCi / ' (‘It is now 
irst like a native— *n Black manO: 
uhen the uhitewasli js applied it ynll 
be excellent.* 

In some few pluuses the tenu lias 
b^ome crystolliscd and semi-oiricial. 
Thus the native dressers in a hosiiital 
were, and possibly still are, called 
Black Boctow. 

Black 

Doctor take their station 100 mccs in tlio 
roar, or in any placo of socurity to which 
tho Doolies may readily cany tho wounded.” 

spldal^^^ ^o^^owing the nicaning is 

small upper* 

iwmod Garden Hdilso, with about 6 big* 
Jr? BEEO^) of ground, on tho ttxiR 
r2? ^ Chcnngbco to tho Burying 
Ground, which formerly bolongcd to tho 
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Moravians; it is very private, from tho 
number of trees on tho ground, and having 
lately rceoived considomblo additions and 
ropairs, is well adapted for a Black Family. 
/rar Apply to Mr. Camac.*'— 7» Seion* 
Karr, i. 282. 

BLACK ACT. Tlus was the name 
given in odium by the non>ofiicial 
Europeans in India to Act XI., 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, which laid 
down that no person should by reason 
of his place of birtli or of his descent 
1)c, in any civil proceeding, excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Courtg 
named, viz.; Sudder DewannyAdawlut, 
Zillah and City Judge’s Courts, Princi- 
pal Sudder Amcens, Sudder Aniecns, 
and MoonsifFs Courts or, in other 
words, it placed European subjects on 
a level with natives as to their subjec- 
tion in civil causes to all the Company’s 
Courts, including those under mtivo 
Judges. This Act was drafted by T. B. 
Macaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, 
and brought great abuse on his head. 
Bccent agitation caused by tlie “ Ilbert 
Bill,” proposing to make Europeans 
subject to native ma^trates in i-egard 
to police and criminal charges, has : 
been, by advocates of the latter 
measure, put on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. But there is much 
that ^scriminates the two cases. 

1876.— ** Tho motiv^o of tho scurrility uitb 
which hlacaulay was assailed by a handful 
of sorry scribblers yvaa his advocacy of tlio 
Aot, familiarly kiio\vn as tho* Black Act, 
which withdrew from Briti^ subjects 
resident in tho provinces their so colled 
privilege of bringing civil appeals before tho 
SuproTRG Court at Calcutta."— 
of Macaulay, 2nd ed., i. 398. 

[BLACK BEER, s. A beverage 
mentioned by early travellers in Japan. 
It was probably not a malt liquor. Dr. 
Aston suggests that it was huro-ld, a 
dark-coloured sahZ used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 

[16'l6. — “ One jar of black beer,* — TWtfr, 
Letters, iv. 270.] 

BLAOK-BUCK, s. Tlio ordinary 
name of the male antelope {Ant Hope 
hezoartiea, Jerdon) [A. eemcapra, Blan- 
fordj, from the dark hue of its l>ack, 
by no means however literally black. 

1690. — ‘'Tho Indians remark, *(is Sop- 
tembcr*s Sun vcAicA rawed Ote Hack lines 
on the Antelopes* Baels.** — Oinnyton, 139. 


BLACK COTTON SOIL. — (See 
EEfxlTB.) 

[BLACK JEWS, a term applied to 
the Jews of S. India ; sec 2 ser. N. <0 Q., 
iv. 4. 429 ; viii. 232, 418, 521 ; Loyan, 
jUIalalar, i. 240 seyq.'] 

BLACK LANGUAGE. An old- 
fashioned expression, for Hindustani 
and other vernaculars, uducli used to 
be common among officers and men of 
the Royal Army, but was almost con- 
fined to Uiein. 

BLACK PARTRIDGE, s. Tlie 
popular Indian name of the common 
francolin of S.E. Europe and Western 
Asia {Francolimis vidyaris, Stephens), 
notable for its liarsh quasi-articulale 
call, interpreted in various parts of the 
world into veiy different syllable®. 
The rhythm of the «dl is fairly re- 
presented by two of the imitations 
which come nearest one another, viz. 
that given by Sultan Baber (Persian) ; 
^Shlr (laram, shabrak* (‘IVe got milk 
and sugar * !) and (Hind.) one ^ven by 
Jerdon : ‘ Lahsan pi7jdz adrah ’ (‘ Garlic, 
onion, and ginger * !) A more pious one 
is: lOmdil terl ludrat, *Qoa is tliy 
strength!’ Another mentioned by 
dipt Baldwin is very like the truth : 
* Be quic^ pay your debts ! * But per- 
haps the Greek interpretation recorded 
by Athenacus (ix. 39) is best of all : 
rplt rots KaKotipyots mKd * Three-fold ills 
to the ill-doers I ’ see Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
cli. xviii. and note 1 ; [Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 234, iv. 17]. 

BLACK TOWN. n.p. Still the 
popular name of uie native city of 
Madras, as distinguished from the Fort 
and southern suburbs occupied by the 
English resident^ and the bazars 
which supply tlieir wants. The term 
is also used at Bombay. 

1673.— Fryer calls tho native town of 
Madras ^Hno Heathen Town,” and **tbo 
Indian To;vn.'* 

1727.— “Tho Black Town (of Madras) 
is inhabited Genioios, MahmnetaTis, and 
Indian Christians. . . . J t was walled in to- 
wards the Land, when Governor Pit ruled 
it.**— A. ir«f»r7ton, i. 387. 

1780. — “Adjoining tho glacis of Fort St. 
George, to the northward, is a largo town 
commonly called tho Btok Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to prevent any 
surprise by n body of hor.«?o.”— p. 6. 
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3780.— **• • • Caclotsujionthoirftrri^nlin 
tho counto', mftnj’ of whom . . . ftfo obliged 
to take up their residence in dirty punen- 
houses in tho Black Town. . aUMnro« 
iS^omdirc, 22. 

1782.— “When Mr. Hastings caino to tho 
govemment ho added some now regulations 
. , , divided tho black and while to\ra 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and imrchnscd the 
consent of tho natives to go a httio further 
off,” — Pner, Otatrradonft p- CO. 

In Trad#, %ol. i. 


n813.— *»'nie largo liazar, or tho slreol in 
11.0 BlMk Town, (Bombaj) . . . contamed 
man}’ good Asiatic houses.”— Or, 
Jifm,, 2nil cd., i. 90 Also soo quotation 
(1809) under BOIIIBA7.] 

1827.— “Hartley hastened from tho 
Black Town, more satislioil than before 
that some deceit was about to bo i»moti«cd 
towards Memo (5nv),"— If 'tiWrr ocoUf The 
Surgeon's Jhviffhter^ eh. si. 


11(510.— “BIntty, tlio corge IN. 

Jhimfiff lMler*i i. 72.] 

BIilMBEB. s. Mnliiyril. nYimfu' ; 11. 
hdnmhn Jor hilnmha/l Slalay. hiilimhinn 
or k/i»j7miy. The fruit of Atcrrlm 
L. The geinifl wiw so called 
by Liniireu.s in houoiir of Avcrrliocs 
I fie Arab coiiinientatoroM Aristotle ami 
Aviccima. It ciuhrarc.s two fiiwcies 
tullivalcd in India for their fruits; 
noithcT knoNvn in a wild sUUc. Sec 
for tlic other CARAUBOLA. 

BIiOOD-SUCEEB, p. A linnulcM 
li/ard (Larerfn rriAaUi) is so called, 
liccnu«e when excited it clmugcs iu 
I olour (esnecially uliouL the n(K:k) from 
a duty ytdlow or grey, to a dark red. 


BLACK WOOD. Tho popular 
name for nlmt is in England termed 
‘ rose-wood * ; jiroduced chiellv hy 
several sjiucies of and from ‘ 

which the celehrated carved furniture 
of Bombav is made. [The same name 
IS applied to the Chiiie.se ebony iwcd 
in carving (HaW, Thxntjft Cflitnegc^ 3rd 
ed., 107),] (See BIBSOO.) 

[1615 — “ Her lading is Black Wood, I 
think oliony.*’ — CvclS» Jhary^ Hnk. Soc. i. 35, 
[1813. — “Black wood furmturo Woincs 
like hc.itcd mchil i'hWjicr, Or, Men,, 2Qd 
ed., 1. 106.} 

1879. — (In Bhh} lama). “ in A mound to tho 
south of ttc masM of city ruins called Jiim- 
juma, Mr. ilo-osam dtscovored tho remniiis 
of n rich hall or palace . . . tlio cornices 
were of painted bnck, and tho roof of nch 
Indian blnckwood.' — July 5, 22. 

BTiANKS, s. The word is used for 
‘whites* or ‘Europeans’ (Port, hranco) 
in the following, hut we know not if ' 
anywhere else in English : 

1718.— “The Heathens , . . too sh}* to 
venture into tho Churches of tho Blanks (so 
they call tho Christians), since theso were 
gonorally adorned with fine cloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel.*'— (^iVofiito/a and 
P/uttcAol, i*tyf2Mfjatton of the Oospely dc, ik, 
I., 3rd ed., p, 70. 

[BLATTY, adj. A corr. olwilrtmtl, 
‘forei|tt» (see BILAYUT). A name 
apphtd €0 two plpts ill S. India, 
the ^OTincraha aeida, and Hydrolea 
scylanica (see itfarf. Arfintn. Man, C/ow. 
s. V.). In the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen (Narrative, i. 
349) ns(a Blat as a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of which the origin is 
2>erljaps the stme. 


1810.— “On the mom, Iiowovcr, 1 dis. 
covered it to he a l.aige li/Ard, termed a 
blood*Bnckcr."— -l/orfeA*» lA/r of 

no. 

[1818.— “Tlio largo pcroor, or laccrta, 
commonlv called tlic bloodsucker.' 

Or, Mem’, 1 . 110 (2nd ed.).] 

BOBACHBE, s. A cook (mule). 
This IS an Attglo-Indmn vulgnnsalion 
fif bffimrcht^ a term originaHy hronghf, 
urcording to Hammer, hv (lie horde.s 
of (31iingir. Khan into WoMcrn A«ia. 
At the Mongol Court the PdimrrliT 
uns a high dipiilary, ‘Ijonl Sewer* 
or the like (.•’ee Jlammer^s Golden 
Jloide, 235, 4C1). Tlic late Prof. A. 
Schiefuer, however, stated to u.s that 
he could not trace a Mongol origin 
for the word, which npiicara to he Or. 
Turki. [Plaits derives it from P. 
i^dinir, ‘confidence.*] 

c. 1333.—“ Chaque dmir a un b&werdjy, ct 
lorsc^UQ la i.ablo n (fto drcssCc, cot ofheier 
s’o«8sicd dovAnt Fon nuittro . . . lo Mirmf/y 
coupo la viando en potits niorccaux. Ccs 
gen.s.lU nos^trdent uno grande liabilott^ iwir 
dCpcccrla riandc,*’— /6n JSatvUu ii. 407. 

e. 1590. — BOLwOrChl is tlip word ii«cd for 
cook in tho original of tho .rltu (//foreman n*< 
Kng. Tr. i. 63)/ 

1810.—“ ... tho dripping ... is relumed 
to tho meat by a bunch of feathers . , . tied 
to tho end of a sliort aUck. liils little neat, 
elcnnfity and cheap dripping>h\dtc, answers 
ndmimhiy; it being in tho 3 >ower of tho 
babachy to haste any part with groat pro- 
cision.*’— BV//iVimjuA, r. M, i, 23S. 

1866.- 

“ And every night and momtng 
Tho bobadiee shnll kill 
Tlio scmintcnial moory/irr. 

And wo'll nil ha\o a grill.” 

27ie JMiot Bwiiynfoir, 223. 
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a bochah . . . bointjf n c<iinjK)iintl of our 
Fcdan chair uUh the body of A chariot. . . . 
J should lia\c ob'^crvcd that ino*<t of the 
crcntloincn residing at ralciittn rido in bo* 
cdi^B.*'~iIVf/ia»ison, T. j)/. i. 322. 

BOGUS, w.p. This immc i** npjditid 
hv seamen to the mrrows nt the mouth 
of the Canton Biver, and is n corrup- 
tion of Boca. (See BOCCA TIOBIB.) 

BOLIAH, BAUIiEAH, r. Bciig. 
huK^fa. A kind of light accommoda- 
tion boat with a cabin, lU use on tlie 
Bengal rivers. tVe do not find the word 
in any of the dicttonarici) Ives in the 
middle of the 16th century, de^cril^s 
it os a boat vcr 3 ’ long, Imt m n.irrou 
tlint onl}* one man odiihl sit in tbc 
breadth, though it earned a innltitndc 
of rouers. This is not the chaineler 
of the boat so called now. [Buchanan 
HflmiUon, nnting about 1820, siy’s: 
“The bl^uliya is intended for the 
same puq^ose, recinvevniicc c»f ])as- 
sciigers^ and is about tbc wme sire ns 
the Pansi (see PABNCHWAY) It is 
sharf) at both ends rises nt the ends 
less than the 7*<nisi, and its tiU is 
placed m the middle, the Mwers stand- 
iiig both before and ]>ehind the jdnee 
of accominodntioii of passengers. On 
the Kosi, the lihaultyct is a large (tshiiig- 
hoat, carrying six or seven men.” 
(Eastern India, ni. 3-15.) Grant (Barn/ 
Life, p 5) gives a drawing and dc'iTip 
tion of the modern boat,] 

1757.— “To got tv\o bollas, a Gooi- n 
and 87 dandies from the Xaar.*'— /rw, i< 

1810, — “ On one sido tho picturc^uo ts 
of tho natives, \rith tlicir floating hula ; on 
Iho other tho bolios find i>lca*mro*boiaU of 
tho Englwh.”— Jfdna Graham, 112. 

1811. — “Tlio oxtromo lightness of its con- 
Btruction gave it incredible .... speed. 
An cumplc is cited of a Goiemor Gcnenil 
\ihom his Bawaleea performed in 8 days 
the toyago from Lucknoiv to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 nmnne leagues.*'— 

m* drawing represents n very light 
skiff, With only a small kiosque at tho stem. 

1824,— ** Wo found tivo Bholiobs, or l.srgo 
row-boats, with convenient cal)in<i. . . — 

JTehrr, i. 20. 

^ attention had been at- 

tracted by seeing a large beaulioh in tho 
act of swinging to tho tide.*’— JJaboo, 
1. 14. * 

l^LTA, s. A turn of a rope ; sea 
H. from Port, volta (Eochich), 

BOMBASA, ii.m Tlie Island of 
Mombasa, off the E. African Coast, is 


.so called ill some old woihs. liombdiTt 
i.s used in^ Pei^ia for a negro slave ; 
see qnotatinii. 

1.51G. — “ . . . another island, in uhleh 
Ihcro is a city of Ihc^ M<»ors catled Bomhaza, 
1 cry largo and lioautiful,** — Jhirhosa. 11. See 
also Gcftottial J*tf/yr» under 3009, i. 388. 

1883.—“ . • . tho Bombaasi, or coabblick 
negro of tho interior, being of nmcli jcs<) 
price, and usu.'illy only ii«ctl ns a cook,*'— 
WiHSf Min fern Pintm, 320. 

BOMBAY, n.p. It bas been al- 
leged, oflen and positively (as in the 
quotations Mow from Fryer and 
Gro^o), that this name is an KiiglLsh 
coiruption fnmi the PoUngne5c Jjm- 
hahia^ ‘good bay.* The grammar of 
the alleged etymon is Ixid, and the 
hi«<torv is no lictter ; for the name can 
be traced long before tbc Potluguosc 
occupation, long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese in India. C. 1430, 
we find the islands of Malrim and 
JlnniAi-Dcvi, whicli united form the 
existing island of BomKiy, held, nlmig 
with Salsclto, by a Hindu Bai, who 
was tiibiit/in* to the Mohaitiiiicdan 
King of Gu/eral. (See Eds il/ohr, ii. 
n,*)0) ; [cd. 1878, j>, 270]. TIic Kiinc 
form reapjicAm (lOlD) In Barbosa’s 
Tana-A/nyainfiM (p. 08^ in the Estado 
da India under 1525, and (1503) in 
{ Ojivia dc Orta, wlio writes Imth Mom- 
, ^ « rt and Bomfwi iii. The latter author, 
’'*mtioiiiiig the excellence of the arcca 
irodiiced thcixj, ejicaks of liimsclf 
liaving had a grant of the island 
from (he King of Portugal (see 
I beloiv). It is customarily called Pom- 
fmm on the carliONt English Biipoc 
coinage. (See under RUPEE.) The 
shrine of the goddess Muuiba-/3erl 
from whom the name is supposed to 
have been taken, stood on the Es- 
planade till tlie middle of the litli 
lentnry, wlicn it was removed to its 
present site in the middle of >vhat 
is now the most froquciitcd iiart of 
the native town. 

150/.— »* Sultan Mabommed Bignrnib of 
Gurcitit having carried an army against 
C^'iiu-jil, in the jc.ir of tho Ilijni 033, in 
omcr to^ destroy tho Europeans, ho cfTcctecl 
ms desierns Against tho towns of 
(SCO BASSEIN) and Idonbal, and rotuniod 
,c«pitAh • . •*—Mira(-i-Afiinnf{ 
(Bird's tmnsl.), 214-15. 

1W8.— “llio Viceroy quitted ll.ibul, 
passing^ by Clmiil, whero ho did not caro 
t? BO in, to a\oid dolay, and anchored nt 
BombaiiQ, uhcnco tho people fled when 
thej* MW tbo fleet, and our men c.irric(] off 
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raany cov/s, imcl^ caup:ht aomo blacks ^*hom 
tboy found biding in tho woods, and of 
these they took nway thoso that wore good, 
And kliloa the rest ,” — CornOf i. 926. * 

15lC , — ** ... A fortress of tlie before- 
nnntod King (of Guzomt), called Tami- 
jnayambu, and near it is a Moorish town, 
very pleoKint, witli many gardens ... a 
town of very great hloortsh mewquos, and 
temples of worship of tho Gonfilcs ... it 
is likewiso a sea port, but of littlo trade.”— 
ilartoso, 69. Tho nAtno bore appears to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
tho name of tho adjoining town of Tlinna 
(SCO TANA) and Bombay. 

1525.— a Ilha do Mombayn, quo no 
fornll velho cstaua^cm entorzo mill o quatro 
cento fcdcas . . • j xii ij. xiii. « fedens. 

*'£ os anos otros c^taiin arrcndnd.a por 
mill trozontos setento o cinque (mrdnos , , . 
j iii.« Ixxv. pardao^. 

“Foynfornda a nioHro Diogiio polo dito 
gOTornador, jmr mill nuntro eontos tnnta 
dons pardaos m^o . . . J saxij. mrdnos 
mlSo.-'-^Toviho do Bdtma iUl lCO-161. 

1531.— **Tho Govonior nt tho island of 
Bombaim awaited tho junction of tho wholo 
expedition, of which ho tnndo a muster, 
taking a roll from each captain, of tiio 
Portugucso soldiers and ^sailors and of the 
captive hkivcs wlio could fight and help, and 
of tho number of musketeer^, and of other 
][>ooplc, such ns ««Drvnnts. And nil taken 
together he found in tho wholo fleet some 
S5G0 soldioiN counting 

captiuns and gentlemen ; and some 1450 
Portugue^o seamen, with tho pilots and 
masters ; and *»omo 2000 aoldicrj who wore 
Maldbars and Goa Canarines; ond 8000 
slaves fit to fight: and among those he 
found more than 3000 mii‘>kotQors {^iptuffar- 
deiroi), and 4000 country fc«camon who could 

TOW {marinh^ifos de i^rit rrw/*iVcf), besides 

tbo mariners of tho junks who were more 
than 800; and with Tnnrricd and single 
women, and people taking goods and pro- 
*visions to sell, and menial sorvnnts, tho 
wholo togethor was more than 30,000 souls, 

♦ • Corrcrt, iii. 302. 

1538.— **Tlio Isle of Bombay has on tho 
south tho waters of tho bay which is called 
Aft<»r it, and tho island of Chaul ; on tho 
N. tho island of SalBObe ; on the cast Sal<5ctc 
also; and on tho west tho Indian Ocean. 
Tho land of this island is very low, and 
covered with great and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, and almndanco 
of meat and rice, and there is no memory 
of any 8c.arciby. Nouada3'’s it is called tho 
islanu of Boa*Vida ; a nnmo given to it by 
Hector da Silvoirn, 1)cc.auso when his fleet 
was cruising on this coast his soldiers had 
grcatrcfrcshinont and cnjo^micnt there.” — 
J. de CkstfVf Brim^ro Botffro, p. 81. 

15.52.—^^. • . a small stream c.allcd Ba(f 
which runs into tho Bay of Bombain, and 
which is regarded as tlio demarcation be- 
tween tho Xingdom of Giinimto and the 
Kingdom of Bocan,”—7iarres, I. ix, 1. 


1552.— “The Governor advanced ngiiinsi 
Bombaym on ilio 6th Fobruar 3 *, which was 
moreover tho very day on which Asdi 
Wednesday foil.”— Cbw/o, IV., v. 5. 

ll»5i. — Item of Masutguao 8500 fed<as. 

“Item of Uonboym, 17,000 

/•Rente of tho land mirrcndcrcd by tho 
King of Canbnya in 1.543, from 1535 to 
1648.”— Botelho, Tomho, 139. 

15G3.— •• . . . and bettor still is (that the 
areca) of JHombalm, an cstato and island 
which tho King our Ijord has graciously 
granted mo on porpctnnl lease.”*— Gereio 
De Orta, f. 91r. 

„ ••Sbhvant. Sir, here is Simon 
Toscano, your tenant nt Bosibaim, who has 
brought this basket of mangoes for you to 
mako a present to tho Gos'ornor ; and ho 
snj'A that when ho has moored his vossol 
ho will como hero to put up.”— yftirf. f. 134tf, 

1611.— *•/)(► of ihr Port of Mom* 

ba 3 nn. . , , Tim Viceroy Condo do Lin- 
hnres sent the 8 councillors to fortify this 
Bay, AO that no Kuroimnii enemy slioiild 
bo able to outer. Tlieso ^Ministers visited 
the place, and ncru of otiinion that the 
width (of the ontrnneo) iioing so great, 
becoming even wider and more unob- 
structed further in, there was no place 
that 3 'ou could fortifj: so as to defona tho 
ontrnneo, , . /Jerfiiro, MS. f. 227. 

1660,— “Cos Teh(?rons .... dcincurcnt 
}K>ur la plupart h Baruchc, it Bombaye ct ^ 
Ainctlabad.”— v. 40. 

•‘Do Bacnim h Bombailm il y a 
six Hones,”— 75W. 248. 

1673. — •‘December tho Kighth no jiaid 
our Homago to the Union.flng ll^'ing on tho 
Fort of Bombaim.”— /'r?/^r, 59. • 

,, “Bombaim . . . ventures furthest 
out into tlio Sen, making tbo Mouth of 
a spacious Bay, ivlionco it has its Dty. 
molo^; Bombaim, quasi Boon 5ay.”— 

1676. — “Since the present King of A\< 7 - 
tamJ married tho Princesii of Porfnt/af/, wfio 
had in l^ortion tho famons Port of Bomboyo 
, . , th^* coin Ixith Silver, Copper, and 
Tinn.”— J<ir«THiVr, K. T., ii, 6, 

1677. — ** Quod dicta InMiln do Bombaim, 

una cum dcpondcntiis snis, nobis nb origino 
lionh fido ox nicto (siciit oporlnit} tradita 
non fttcrit,” — /u/iy Qhatfe* U. to tlic Viccro}* 
L. do Mendoza Vurtedo, in ^Cv. 

of thf Pert and hhind f\f Bombay, 1721, 

p. 77, 

1690.— “Tin's faland has its Donominniiou 
from tlio Harbour, which . , . was ori- 
ginally called Boon Bay, i.r. in tho Pnriv* 
rfiitnr Langiingo, a Go<kI Bay op Ilnrliour.” — 
Oxdogimx, 129. 

• ••Terra e nhn do qiip DMbM nosso #.onhor mo 
fi*r nu*rc<L*, afoiuda cm fnliotn.” Ilmfahota is a 
comiption ftpi«vronlly of cmjjftylreffl, f.r, proporly 
ilinporhon tovliom laud svas amntfslona Iraso 
such as Hie Civil Jmv calhsl tmjihytevsi% “Tlio 
4*inphyteula v>.nK n perpetual Ifssre vlio paid a 
prrpptiml rent to llio ownpr.”— BnyffsA Cvri. a.v, 
£m}iyhyieu$(». 
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Ijronght oyer to Suiiiiisin by tlic Gupc- 
rat Switans. But all ilviB must 


Their original scAt was in Guzcrat^ and 
tliey arc most numerous Oierc, and m 
the Bombay teiritory generally, but 
are also to be found in various parts of 
Centml India and the N.-W. Provhiccs, 
[wliere they arc all Ilindus]. The 
word in Bombay is often used as syn- 
onymous until pedlar or boxwaU^- 
They ore generally well-to-do people, 
keeping very cleanly and comfortable 
lioiiscs* [See ail account of them in 
Forbes, Or. Mem. i, 470 seqq. Slid ed.j 
These Boluas ajmear to form one ot 
the iitunerons tiWn sects, akm m 
character to, and m>parciitly of the 
same origin ns, the Itaiimiliyah (or As- 
sassins of the Middle Ages), and chiini 
as their original head and doctor in 
India one Yn’kub, who emigrated 
from Egj’pi^ *^^d landed in Cambay 
A.D, 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that country was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1638. A 
laige exodus of the sect to India then 
took place. Like the IsmuiLis they 
attach a dnim* character to their 
Mullah or chief Pontilf, uho now 
resides at Surat. They are guided by 
him in all thing**, and "they pay liiin a 
percentage on their piufits. nut there 
are several sectarian .subdiviaiona : 
Baiidi Boluas, iiulavmdnt Bohras, &e. 
[See Forbes, Rus Mdhtj cd. 1878, p. 264 

fejf] 

2. Tlie Sunni Bulirds. The.«c are 
very mimcious in the Northern Con- 
can and Guzemt. Tiny arc cascntinlly 
peasants, stiiidy, thrifty, and excellent 
cultivators, retaimng much of Hindu 
habit ; and ar^ though they have 
dropped caste distinctions, very exclu- 
sive and “denoniiimtioiinr^ (ns the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it). Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan, in Baroaa State, 
there is a rich and tliri^nng community 
of trading Boliriia of the Sunni section ; 
they have no intercourse with their 
ShPa namesakes. 

Tlie history of the Bohrius is still 
very ohscure ; nor does it seem ascer- 
tained nhetlicr the two sections were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Shi*a Boliriis may be, in accord- 
ance with tbcir tradition, in some con- 
siderable pait of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are un- 
que&tionabl}’' of Hindu descent, may 
have been native converts of tlie 
foreign immigrants, afterwairis forcibly 


said with much resem. The liistoiy' 
is worthy of investigation. 

The miolation from Ibn Batutn, 
whidi refers to Gandnri on the Baroda 
river, south of Camhay, alludes most 

f irobably to the Bohras, and may per- 
laps, though not necessarily, indicate 
an origin for the name diflereiit from 
cither of tlio‘*e suggested. 

c. 1313. — “When wo arrived at l^ndnhar 
... wo rcccivod a visit from the 'principal 
Itusulmans dwelling at his (tho pagan 
King’«0 Capital, midi as tho Children of 
Khojah Bohrah, among whom was tho Nfl- 
khoda Ibrahim, who had 0 vessels belonging 
to him."— hainta, iv. 53. 

c. 1620.— Nunillah of Shuster, quoted by 
Colcbrookc, speaks of tlii** cbi*s as having 
boon converted to Islam 300 years before. 
Ho says abio: *‘Most of them sabsirt by 
I commorco and mechanical trades ; as is in- 
dicated by tho namo Bohrah, which signifies 
‘merchant' in tho dialect of Gujorat,"— In 
A». Res., vii. 338. 

1673.—“ . . . Tho rest (of tho Mohamme- 
(lansl aro adopted under tho namo of tho 
Province or Kingdom they aro bom in, n** 
Moml ... or Schisms they have made, as 
IlUhxm, Jeraoltee, and tlio lowest of all is 
Borrah.”— i'l'yrr, 93. 

e. 1780.— “Among tho rest was tho wholo 
of tho property of a cortain hluhammad 
lifokrim, a man of tho Bohra tribe, the 
Chief of all tho morchnnts, and tho owner 
of three or four raorchnnt ships.”—//, o/ 
//yrfwrxVrtiT, 383. 

1810.— “Hio Borahs are an inferior set of 
travelling merchants. liio insido of n BoraKs 
bos IS liko that of no English country shop, 
spclling-l)Oolcs, prayct-booUs, lavender water, 
cau do luco, soap, tapes, scissors, knives, 
noodles, and thro.ia mnko but a small part 
of tho vnnoty."— i/<iria Oraham, S3. 

1825.— “ ^o Boras (at Broach) in gonoml 
aro unpopular, and hold in tlio samo esti- 
mation for parsimony that tho Jews aro ia 
Eiigland."-//e5«-, ed. 1844, ii, 119; also 
SCO 72. 

1853.— “I had tho plo.'isuro of baptizing 
Tsmail Ibraitn, tho 6rst Bohord who, ns for 
as wo know, lias yet embraced Christianity 
m India. ... Ho appears thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from^Ali 
tho son-in-law of MuliacamaiL whom tho 
BoJiords or Initiated, according to tho mean- 
ing of tho Arabic word, from which tho 
namo m derived, ostcom os an improvomont 
on bis father-in-law, haring a bighor degreo 
of inspiration, %^hich has in gora measure, 
as they imagine, manifested iteclf among his 
successors, recognised by tho Bobotas and 
by tho Ansariynh, Ismnoliyali, Drus, and 
aieta>viIoh of Syria. . . .**^lMterofDr.Jolm 
TTVfam, in IJfe, p. 456. 

. . India, botwoon which and 
the noriii-cnst coast of Africa, a consider- 
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Ablo tmdQ is carried on, ditcfly by Borab 
merchants o^ Qiizomtand Cutch.” — Badger, 
Jnirod, to Vari/tma, Hak. Soc. xlix, 

BORNEO, 1147 * Tliis nflinc, as 
applied to the gieat Island in its en> 
l&ety, is taken from that of die capital 
town of the chief Malay State existing 
on it when it became known to 
Europeans, jSrim^, Biirnd, JJrawa?’, or 
Burnaiy still existing ana kno^vn os 
Brunei, 

1516.'— “In this island much camphor for 
eating is gathered, and the Indians value it 
hi^ly. . . . This island is called Bomey.” 
--rBnr6««, 203'4. 

1621. — “The two ships departed thence, 
and running amonu many islands came on 
•one which contained much cinnamon of the 
finest kind. And then again running among 
many islands they came to the Island ot 
Borneo, where in the harbour they found 
many junks belonging to merchants from all 
the parts about Malacca, tvlio make a great 
mart in that Borneo.”— Cbrrm, ii. 631. 

1581. — "Camphora from Brimeo (mis- 
Tcadiug probably for Bruneo) ncaro to 
China.^*— /lanv/, in JialL ii. 412, 

[1610. — “Bomela3ra nro irith white and 
black quarls, like checkers, sudi os Poling- 
■kn5'’t«y are,”— Zdters, i, 72,] 

The cloth called Bbrnelaya perhaps took 
its name from this Island. 

[ „ “Tlioro is brimstone, popiier, 
Botuneab camphor.”— Jlajircw, XeWm, i. 

70.3 

1614, — ^Jn i. 313 [and in A’cwfrr, 

LfUcr*t ii, 04], it is written Biimea. 

1727. — “The great island of 60 x 116 ^ or 
Borneo, the laigest oxooi>t CnHforma in the 
known world.”— ,1, UamiltoiHi h. 44. 

BOBO-BODOR, or .BUDUB, n.p. 
The name of a great Buddhistic moiiu- 
nient of Indian charncter in tlie district 
of Kadti in Java ; one of the most re- 
markable in the 'world. It is a qunsi- 
l)yramida! sti*ucture occupying the 
summit of a hill, which apparently 
forms the core of the building. It is 
quadrangular in plan, iheside^ however, 
broken hy successive projections ; cadi 
aide of the iKisement, 406 feet. Includ- 
ing the basement, it rises in six succca- 
eive terraces, four of them forming 
corridors, the sides of ■which are 
panelled with l 7 as-relicfs, which Sir. 
JFei^isson calculated would, if extended 
in a single line, cover three miles of 
mund. Tliesc represent scenes in the 
life of Sakya Muni, scenes from the 
Jutakns, or pre-existenccs of Sakya, 
and other senes of Buddhistic groups. 
Above the corridons the stnicture be- 


comes circular, rising in three shallower 
stages, bordered \nth small dagohas 
(72 in number), and a large dagol>a 
crouTis the w'hole. The 72 dagohas 
are hollow, built in a kind of stone 
lattice, and each contains, or has con- 
tained, wtliin, a stone Buddha in the 
usual attitude. In niches of the corri- 
dors also arc numerous Buddluos larger 
than life, and about 400 in number. 
^Ir. Fergussoii concludes from various 
data that this wxinderful structure must 
date from a.d. C50 to 800. 

This monument is not menrioned in 
Vnlentijn’s great History of the Dutch 
Indies (1720), nor docs its name ever 
seem to have reached Euroj^c till Sir 
Stamford Bnfllcs, the British Lieut.- 
Qovernor of Java, risited the district 
in January 1814. The structure was 
then covered with soil and vegetation, 
oven with trees of considerable size. 
Bafllc.s caused it to be cleared, and 
drawings and measurements to be 
made. His Hutarij of Jortiy and Craw- 
ford's Eid. of the Ttidiffii ArckipelarfOy 
made it known to the woi*Id. The 
Dutch Go^^rnxuet^t, in 1874, ]mblishcd 
a great collection of illuhtrtiti\’C plates, 
With a descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by which 
this monument is known in the neigh- 
bourhood lias been much debated. 
Baffles writes it Bdro BiSdolEut of 
Jam, 2nd cd., ii. 30 feqq.]. [dra'wfurd, 
Deser, Diet, (s.v.), says: is, in 

Javanese, the name of a kind of fish- 
trap, and hudor may possilily be a cor- 
niption of the Sanscrit 5«rfa, ‘old.'”! 
The moat probable iuterpretalion, and 
accepted by Friedricli and other 
scholars of weight, is that of * Myriad 
BnddkasJ Tins would be in soijie 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument in a neighbouring district, 
at Brambrfimn, whicli is callcri Ghandi 
SoiDUy or the “Thouwmd Temples,” 
tliough tlic number has been really 
238, 


BOSH, s. and iiitcri. 'litis is alleged 
to be taken from tfic Turkish boshy 
si^ifying “empty, vain, useless, wid 
of sense, meaning or utility” (Red^ 
housds Did,), But we have not been 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. [According to the 
jV.E.D. the "Word seems to have come into 
use about 1834 under the influence of 
Mnrim‘’s novels, Acedia, Eajji Balm, 
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&c. For various speculations on jts 
origin see 5 ser. X, <£? Q* iii. 1 14, 173, 
257. 

n8J3.— «<Tho people flatter the Krivoy 
into the belief that the tumult is Basil 
(nothing)."— Sale, Journal t 47.] 

BOSMAIf, BOCHMAN, e. Boat- 
suTiin. Lascar’s H. (JJaetiuri;). 

BOTIGEBEB, s. Port, botiqueiro. 
A sliop or stall-keeper. (See 
BOUTIQUE.) 

1567.— ** Item, pareceo quo ... os hoti- 

S ueiroB nao tonhno os buticas npertas nos 
ios do festa, sciuio depots la mossa da 
tor^a.” — Decree 31 of Council of Goe, in 
Arefav, Po}t. Or»V«f,, fnsc. 4. 

1727. — . ho past all over, and uns 
forced to relievo tho poor Botlekeers or 
Shopkcojjcn*, v<Uo beforo could jiay him 
Taxes.”—-!, llamiltony i. 2C3. 

BO TBBE, s. The iininc given in 
Ccj'lon to the Pipal tree (sec PEEPUL) 
as reverenced by the Buduliists ; Singh. 
bo-gjn. See in Emerson Tenneut 
{Cq/lony ii. G32 siqq.)t a chronolugicnl 
8eric.s of notices of the Bo-trcc from 
B.C, 288 to A.D. 1730. 

1675— ** Of their (tho Veddas") worship 
thoro is little to tell, except that like tho 
Cii^alczc, they set round tho high trees Bo- 
gas, which our people call PaqodJrffjt, mtli a 
stone lose and nut lamps u|)on it.” — 2lt/Uo/ 
Van, QotnSy in ValmUjn (Ceylon), 209. | 

16S1.— shall mention but ono Tree 
more os famous and high!) sot U\ as any ot 
the rcst^ if not more so, tho* it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in the 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gahah ; wo tho OotUrtf^^KnoXy 18. 

BOTTLB-TKBE, s. Qii. Aefanfonm 
digitatay or ‘haolwb*? Its aspect ih 
somewhat suggestive of the name, but 
u*B have not heen able to ascertain. 
[It has also been suggested that it 
refers to the Babool, on which the 
Baya, often huild.s its nast. “These 
arc formed in a very ingenious maimer, 
by long grass woven togctlicr in tbe 
shape of a bottle.” (Fojves. Or. Mem.. 
2na ed., i. 33.] 

1880. — *‘Look at this prisoner slumbering 
peacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
tree.”— .d ft Baloy 153. 

[BOUKB-HEDQB, s. A corruption 
of honndary-hedgey and applied in old 
military writers to the thick planta- 
tion of bamboo or prickly-pear wliich 
need to surround native forts. 


1702.— “A Bound Hedge, formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plniitH (at Soringa- 
l>atam).”— Bntorintl SletchfSy iii. 217.] 

BOUTIQUE, F. A common word 
in Ceylon and the ^ludms Presidency 
(to wliicli it is now peculiar) for a 
small native shop or booth: Port. 
hultat or botcca. From Blutcau (Suppt) 
it would seem that the use of bniiea 
was peculiar to Portuguese India. 

ri518.— Buticas. Sco quotation under 
SIND.] 

15M.— “ ... mas quaes buticas ningucm 
|hm1q vender scuTio os quo ao concertom com 

0 Jlondciro ,”— Tombo do Kstado da 
hnliay 

c. 1561.— “TIio ^^nl.aba^s who aold in tho 
botecas."— CtfTTfti, i. 2, 207. 

1739.— “That thcro uro many battecas 
built closo under tho Town-wall.’ — /femarhx 
on Fortfng. oj Port *Sr. Gtvrgfy in WhteWf 
in. 18S. 

1742.— In a grant of this (bto tho word 
appears as Butteco. — Bmrd* 
of K Arcot Bhtncty ii. 11 1. 

1767.—“ Mr. Kussell, ns Collcctor-Gonoml, 
l>cgs leave to represent to tho Board that of 
Into veara tho Street by the river aido . « • 
has noon greatly encroached upon by a 
number of golaos, bttlo ^traw Imto, and 
boutiques. . ."—In Zoay, 501. 

1772 a Boutique merchant 

having died tho 12th inst., ills widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his body."— 
Pa^ara relating to B. I. Affairty 1821, p. 263. 

1780,— “You must know that Mrs. Hen- 
peck ... is ft great buyer of Bargains, so 
that riio will ohon go out to tho Kiirojm 
Shops and tho Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
COOIluiKCs inorticlcs tliiit wc havonot tho 
least occa‘<ion for.”— /arfia Gaxttey Doc. 0, 

1782.— “ For Sale at No. 18 of tho rongo 
Botiques to tho northwnnl of Lyoii’a Build- 
ings, where musters (q.r.) may bo seen. . . * 
India GazHt^y Oct. 12. 

1831.— “Tho boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of tho fitroot.’*— Ceylon 
GascUecTy 172. 

BOWIiA, F. A iiortimuteau. H. 
bdoldy from Pori, iairi, mid bahn. *a 
trunk.* 

j BOWLT, BOWBY, f. IL hdolt, 

1 and 5(ior7,^ ])Iahr. hdvadi. C. PJ Bromi 
I (Ei7fa/vX)icf. s.v.)says*it is tlic Tclegii 

buvidi ; bdvJ and hatddt\ =« * well* Tliis 
! IS doubtless the eaiiic word, hut in 
j all its forms it is probably connected 
unth Skt. rarm, *a hole, a well,* or 
tvith vdm, *an oblong reservoir, a pool 
or lake? Tlicrc is also in Singlimcsc 
rjBva, ‘a kke or pond,* niid in inscrip- 
tions vaviga. Tliero is again Haldirian 
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wonl iiowcvcv, came to he especially 
used for * Slave-boy/ and applied 
slaves of any ace. Tlie Portngu^e 
used tnofo in the same vay. In 
*Ftseon English* also ‘sen^ant* n* 
Boijy ^yhlH ‘boy* in our ordinary 
sense is discriminated as ^smalMoy^ 

b. A Palankin-bearer. From the 
name of the caste, Teliig. and hlalayal. 
boiji. Tam. hovif &c. “Wilson gives 
hhoi as H. and Mahr. also. The 
word M in use northu'ard at least 
to the Nerhudda R. In the Konkan, 
people of tills class are called Kahdr 
ohiil (sec Iwl. Ant. ii. 164, liu 77). 
P. Paolino is therefoie m error, as ho 
often IS, wlien he says that the woi<l 
hotf as applied by the English and 
other Europeans to the coolies or 
facchim who cariy the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 
guage " In the first and third nuota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like 
a, but any connection mth English at 
the dates seeios luipoagible. 

1609.— “I bought of them a Portnf^tt 
Boy (which tho Holbndcrs had given vmto 
the King) . . . hoc cost mco fortic-fi^c 
DoUera.”— m PurckaSf i. 196. 

„ »* My Boy Stephen Grovenor.”— 

IlttwLiMt in /'urc/((u, 211. See also 267, 296. 

1681.— “Wo had a htack boy my Father 
brought from Porto Nova to attend upon 
him, who seeing htn Master to be a Pnsoner 
tn tho hands of the Pcoplo of his own Com- 
ploxion, would not now obey his Com- 
mand." — /i»ar, 124. 

1696.—“ Being informed whero tho Chief 
innn of tho Choultry lived, ho (Dr. Brown) 
took his sword and pistol, and being followod 
by his boy with another pistol, and his horso 
keeper. . . .’—In Whultty i. 300. 

1784,—“ Eloped. From his master’s House 
at Moidapore, a fciv deys since, A Malay 
Blavo Boy," — la Stlon-Kair. i. 45 : see also 
pp. 120, 170. 

1836.— “Tlho real Indian ladies lie on a 
sofa, .and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy I 
in a vcjy gentle tone ." — Lrllm frmn jlfadroji, 
33. 

1866:— “Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy, 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time nover no 
work do.”— Trnvfyan, 37te Dawk BmoaliAB. 

p. 226. •* 

Also used 
East; 


aa they arc hero called, about forty years 
of ago.”— 27io»woii*s MtUairOt 223! 

1876.— “A PortuOToso Boy . , . from 

BomUiy.”—il&itf-hcotw'j J/ay., Nov., p, 578. 


by the French in the 


1872.-^“ Mon boy m’accompagnait pour 
mo servir Poccavioii do guide ot d’inter- 
pr&to.”— Arr. JOet'X ATondleir, xeviii. 957. 

ISrS. — “ He was a faithful servant, or boy, 


b.— 

1554.— (At Goa) “also to a natyue, with 
6 proas (jpfder) and a moc«ufam with 6 tor^- 
bearers (toc/ms), one umbrella boy (Atna bdy 
do somh-etro ), two w'ashermen (moiao/os), 6 
water-carriers (bdys (Tamtoii) all serving the 
goA*crnor ... in all 2S0 pardaos and 4 
tangos annually, or 84,240 reis.”— 5. Boielho, 
Tomhof 57* 

ri563. — “And there are men who carry 
this umbrella so dexterously to ward olT tho 
sun, that although their master trots on his 
horse, the sun does not touch any^pari of 
his body, and such men are called in India 
boi." — Barns, Dec, 3, Bk. x* ch. 9.] 

1591. — A proclamation of the riceroy, 
Matthias d’JUboquerciue, orders: “that no 
person, of what quality or condition sooi'er, 
shall go in a palanouim writhout my express 
hconce, save they do ovor 60 vpars of ago, 
to bo first proved before the Auditor-Geneml 
of Police . • • and those who contravene 
this shall pay a pcnaltj' of 200 cruzados, and 
persons of mean estate tho half, the 
pdlanqittjs and their belongings to bo for- 
feited, and tho hols or mongos who cany 
such palanquys shall be condemned to his 
Majesty's galleys.” — Archtv, Pori. Orient., 
fosc. 3, 824. 

1608-10. — “. . . faisans les grancs ot 
obsemans lo Somego h PEspamoIo, ajtins 
tousiours leur boay qni porto lour parasol, 
sans lequel ils n'osent sortir de logis, ou 
autrement on los estimorent picaros ot miscr- 
ablcs.” — Mocqnd, Vintages, 805. 

1610.—“. . . autros Gcntils qui sont 
oommo Crocheteurs et Porte-faix, qu’ils 
appellcnt Boye, e'est a dire Bocuf pour 
TOitor quelquo pesat faix quo co soit.”— 
Pymrd de Lavdl, ii, 27 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 44. 
On this Mr. Gray notes : “Pyrard’s fanrifnl 
interpretation *ox,* Port, hoi, may bo due 
either to himself or to eoino Portugese 
fnond who would havo his joke. It is 
repeated by Boullaye-do-Gouz (p. 211), who 
finds a parallel indignity in tho use ek tho 
term mulds by the French gentry towards 
their chair-men. "J 

1673, — “Wo might recite tho Coolies . . • 
and Palenleen Boys ; by tho very Heathens 
esteemed a degenerate OiFqiring of tho 
Jlolmcores (see HAliALCOIUS).”— 34. 

1720. — “Bois. In Portuguese India are 
those who carry the Andores (see ANDOB), 
and in Salsote there is a village of them 
which pays its duos from the fish which 
they soil, buying it from the fisbormen of 
tho shores.”— Bfufeau, Piet. s.v. 
^1755-60.-“. . . Palankin-boyB.”— /w, 

1778.— “Boys de Khhhr.” — 

UramaUea Indostana (Port.X Roma, 86. 

1782. — . tin bambou arqud dans lo 
miheu, qui tient ou palanquin, and sur 
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selves in Indin, nnd they were 

called Abrahmanes.”— Dtic, of m 

Baniait' JleL, 71* 

1676.- . 

“ Comes ho to upbraid us with bis inno- 
cence t . . w t. 

Seize him, and take this preaching Bracn- 
xnan hence.” 

‘ Bnjden, Avrungz^^t i». 8. 

16S8. — “The public worship of the jingods 
was tolerated at Goa, and the sect of ftc 
Biaclmiajifl daily increased in kO" 

cause these Pagan priests had onbod the 
Portuguese officers.” — Dry^tny Liftof X^ntr* 
1714 . — “The Dems at first made soxno 
scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
bradjinaai.”— Sj^UtioTf No, 578, 


BEAHMJNY BULL, s. AMI 
devoted to Si\^ and let loose ; gene- 
rally found frequenting Hindu bazars, 
ana fattened by the nin of the Bunyas’ 
shops. TOje term is sometimes used 
more generally {BraJminy bull, -ox, or 
-covr) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872.— “Ho could stop a huge Bramini 
bull, when running in fury, by catching 
hold of its horns.”— Goiinda ^manta, i* 85. 

[1889.—“ Herbert Eduards mado his mark 
ns a writer of the Brahminee Bull Letters 
in the Delhi Gazette.' —Ca/nifM Jiev.y app. 
xsii.] 


BEAHMUTT butter, s. Tins 

seems to have been an old name for 
Qhee (q.v.). In ¥3, “ Acet. Charges, 
Dieting, &c., at Fort St. Band for 
Nov.— Jany,, 1746-47,” in India Office, 
WQ find : 

“ Butter .... Pagodas 220 
Brahminy do. „ 1 34 0.” 


BRAHMINY DUCK, s. The 
common Anglo-Indian name of the 
handsome bira Gofarca rutila (Pallas), 
or * Ruddy Shieldrake * ; constantly 
seen on the sandy shores of tlie 
Gangetic nvers in single pairs, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hindi name is cha/ciccL 
and the chahwd’Chakiol (male and 
female of the species) afford a common- 
place comnariBon in Hindi Hterature 
for faithful lovers and mouses. “The 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, ttat they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opnoate banks 
of the river, and that all night long 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, hut the question 


is always met by a negative — “ Cliakwa, 
shall I come?” “No, Cliakwi.” “Cliak- 
wi, shall I come?” “No, Cliakwa.” 
— (Jerdon.) The same autlior says the 
bird is occasionally killed in England. 

brahminy kite. s. The 
Milvus Pondteeriamis of Jerdon, Hali- 
a$tur Indusy Boddaert, The name is 
given because the bird is regarded 
with some reverence by the Hindus 
as sacred to Vishnu. It is found 
throughout India. 

c. 1328. — “There is also in this India a 
certain bird, big, bkc a Kite, having a 
white head and belly, but all red above, 
>\hich boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen nnd other people, and in. 
deed [these hirdsj go on just like dogs."— 
Prior JordanvSf 36. 

1673.—“ . . . 'txs Sacrilege with them to 
kill a Cow or Calf ; but highly piaculnr to 
{■boot A Kite, dedicated to the Brachniins, 
for which Money will hardly mcify.' — 
Fryer, 33. 

P813.-“Wo had a still bolder nnd more 
ravenous enemy in the hawks and brahminee 
kites. '—/hriws. Or. Mem., 2nd cd., ii. 162.] 

BRAHMO-SOMAJ, s. Tlic Ben- 
gali proniiiiciatioii of Skt Brahma 
Samdfa, ‘assembly of Bralimists* ; 
Brahma being the Supreme Being 
according to the Indian phUosojihic 
systems. The reform of Hinduism 
so called was begun liy Ram Mohun 
Roy (Bdma Mmana Bat) in 1830. 
Professor A. IVeber lias shown that 
it does not constitute an independent 
Indian movement, but is derived from 
European Theism. [Also see ilfontcr- 
IFtHtams, Bra/iwanism, 486.] 

1876.— “The Brohmo Somaj, orThristic 
Church of India, is an experiment hitherto 
unique m religious history.”— CsWri, JBrohmo 
Vtar-hook, 5. 

BRANDUL, s. ‘Backstay,* in Sea 
H. Port, hrandal {Boehuch). 

BRANDY COORTEB, -COATEE, 
8. Or sometimes simply Brandy, A 
corruption of hdrdnt^ ‘a cloak,* litemlly 
pluviale, from P. tdrdn, ‘ rain.* Baraiil- 
kurtl seems to be a kind of hybrid 
shaped by the Engli^i word coaf, 
though hiirtd and kutH are true P. 
words for various fonns of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1764.— “Their women also being not less 
than 6000, wore dressed with great coats 
(these are called hanuini) of crimson cloU, 
after the manner of the men, and not to bo 
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BBBECH-GANDY, u.}). A loc.iHty 
on tlic ^li'jrc of BoniKiy IsImiki to the 
north of :^Ial.ilur Hill. The true nainf, 
.1*. Hr. Miirrftv MitchcU tclhj me, is be- 
lieved to he Uarj’khuUy ‘the Tower of 
llie Creek.* 

BRIDGEIVIAN, ATij?lo-Sepoy H. 
hrijmdu, denoting a luilitiiry |/n507irr, 
of which noid it i-' quaint corrnp- 
tion. 

BBINJAEEY, s AI-o BINJAE- 
BEB, BUNJABBEE, and so on. But 
the first foiin h.is l>ocome classical from 
itsS constant twruriviui* in the Indian 
Ha''patclir’ of Sir A, lVcllc‘'ley. The 
norfl w projicrh 11. Uxnjdrd, and 
^Yllso^ dcriviv* it Irom Skt. Uimj, 
trade/ /afro, *<loer.* It is possible that 
the form brinjunX may have been sug- 
gested hy a siinp<»bfd'coniiection with 
the Pers. ‘lice’ (It U alleged 

in the Diet, of lYord>» \tstd in the E. 
hidtes^ Slid <»d., ISOo, to he derived from 
hrtnjf ‘rici‘/ mid oro, ‘bring* !) The 
IfriujaiTif^ of the Deccan are deilera in 
gram and silt, nho move nliout, in 
iiitiiieroiis parlie** with cattle, carrying 
1 hcirgoodsto ditlenmt markets, and who 
in the days of the Dei can wars n ci*e the 
gicat re.-oiiii.e of the coimni<L<arint, us 
they followed the armies with supplies 
forKilc. Thev talk a kind of 3Iahratta 
orIInidi|Mtoi^ Mo-t ila^^esofBanjrirns 
in the wc'-t appear to have a tradition 
of linviug hr^t lome lu the Deccan with 
Moghul ramp^ as t ommi&sariat carnets 
In a pamjihiet <aUc<l b'omc Acronnt of 
liuujartvih t7<T<s l»y N. R. Cumlicr- 
legc, Didrirt Sup of Polire^ BaseUi^ 
]Pntr (IJonilMy, 188:J ; [Soiih Indian 
X. *f' Q jv 1U3 the author 

attempts to distinguish between firinj- 
«rr<s as ‘gram-c.irriers* and bunjarrahs^ 
from hunjtfr^ ‘waste land* (meaning 
/yiiijar or fahijar). Unt this K»ems 
fanciful. In llic 2\,AV. Provinces the 
ihsmc is n1«o in us«*, and is applied to 
ji imiiierous tribe spread along the 
skirt of the Himfihiya from Ilnrdwflr 
lo Gorakhpur, soiue of whom are 
.•settled, whilst the rast move nliout 
with their cattle, sometimes transport- 
ing good^ for hire, and sometimes 
mn^ring grain, salt, lime, forest pro- 
duce, or other merchandise for sale. 
[See CtooIt, Trilr<and i. 149 
vanj&ras, ns they arc called about 
BomUiy, UH*d to come down from 
llajputuna and Central India, with 


lai^ui di-uvitf of cattle, laden withgmiii, 
&c., taking hack with them .salt for 
the most part. These were not meiv 
carriers, but the actual dealers, paving 
ready money, and they were orderly 
in conduct. 

c. 1505,— “A^ scarcity was folt in his 
camp (Sultan Sikniidar Lodi's) in con«ic. 
quonce of the iion-arriral of tho Baidaias, 
lio despatched 'Azatn Hum«tyun for tho 
purpose of hnnginp in aupphes,”— AYaw^U 
r/faA, in JJlliot, v. 100 (wntton c. 1612). 

1516.— “Tho Moors and Gentiles of tho 
cities and towns throughout tho country 
c*omo to sot up their shops and cloths nt 
Clieul . . . they bring these in gTe.it 
caravans of domestic oxen, with packs, Hko 
donkeys, and on the top of theso long wliito 
sieks placed cro‘'Swiso, in which they bring 
their goods ; and one man drives 30 or 40 
beasts before him.”— Bariojo, 71. 

1563.—“. . . This King of Holy look tho 
Balngat from certain very powerful gentoos, 
whose tribe are those whom wo now call 
Venezaras, and from others dwelling in tho 
coutttr}% who are called Colies; and all these, 
(/ollcs, and IVarrarces, and Rcisbutos, lire 
hy theft and robbery to this day.”— Gawa 
/yr O., i, ai. 

c. 1032— “llie very first step which 
Mohnhut Khan [Khun Xlhanun] took in the 
Deccan, was to present the Bunjaras of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths; and ho collected (by these con- 
ciliator* measures) so many of them that 
ho had one chief Jlitnjara at Agrah, another 
in Goojrat, and another above tho Ghats, 
and established tho advanced price of 10 sers 

t )or rupee (in his c.imp) to enable him to 
it ebcaj^r ” — MS. Jjfc ofMohahttlJChan 
{JUian Khanan)j in JiAms's paper quoted 
] below, 183. 

163S.— “II y a dans lo Royaumodo (7 «k- 
I cam m certain pcuplo qu'ih nppollcnt Vene- 
I BUS, qui Achottont lo bled ct lo ris . . 

I pour le rcuondro dans VJndosthan . . . ou 
ils vont auec des Cajfilas ou Caravances do 
cinq on six, et quclquo fois de ncuf ou dix 
millo bestes de somme. . . .” — Mandchh, 

am. 

1703. — “Whilst tho army halted on the 
23rd, accounts were received from Gipiaiii 
Read . . . that his convoy of hrinjazzies 
liad been attacked by a liody of horse.”— 
Hircmi, 2* 

1800,— “Tlio Binjazzies 1 look upon in 
tho light of servants of tho public, of whoso 
grain I have a right to regulate tho sale 
. . . alwnjs taking care that tlioy have a 
proportionate advant.igc.”— A. Wdltsltv, in 
L\fc o/Str T, JdunroX 2W. 

„ “The Briiijairies drop in by 
degrees."— nw/ijijjfon, i. 175. 

1810. — “Immediately facing ii« a troop of 
BrinjorecB had taken up their residence 
for the night. Tlieso p^plo travel from 
one end^of India to the other, carrying 
*alt, grain, axsafostida. alroast as necessary* 
to an army as salt.”— iir«ri« Graham, 61. 
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upoa the Strand of dtuora sorts of pro- 
uiaions, towit . . . Pallingenles, cucumbers 
, , iV. DoiintoHi in PurchaSf i. 29S. 

1816.— “It pcctns to mo to lio ono of 
thoso fmits which nro called in good Tuscan 
^roncianit hut which by tlio Lombards nro 
called melanzano, and by the vulgar at 
Romo mangnani; and if my memory does 
not deceive mo, by the Nc.ipoljtnns in their 
jutois molegnanCu^P* della Vallet i. 167. 

1673.— “Tho Garden . . . planted witlv 
Potatoes, Yawms, Berei^aws, both hot 
plants . . Piyer, 101. 

1783.— “Then follow during tho rest of 
the summer, cBtlaJlMthas . • • . nedbL-Jm^t 
and tomatas.*’— S/iaicV Travels^ 2nd cd. 1767i 
p. 141. 

c. 1740.— “This man (Balaji Rao), "ft bo 
had become absolute in Hindustan ns well 
as in Pecan, was fond of bread made of j 
Badjrah ... he lived on ran Brlngclas, on 
unnpo mangoes, and on mw red pepper*”— 
iSnr Mviaghmiit hi. 220. 

1782. — Sonnerat writes Bdringddes. — 
i. 186. 

1783. — Forrest spells briiualles ( V. to Mer» 
guif 40) ; and (1810) WiHuimson blringal 
( V, Jf. 1 . 133). Forbes (1813), brlngnl and 
berenjal (Or. Mem, i. 32) fin 2nd^. i. ^ 
bnngal,] ii. 50 ; [in 2nd od. i. 318] 

1810.—“! saw last night at lc.%st two 
acres covered with brmjaol, a ajiccics of 
Solamim."— J/ana Graltam, 21, 

1820.—“ A plate of poached egga, fried in 
<>ugar and butter , a dish of badexU^. 
in tho middle and lioilcd in grease." — Jlani 
Bala, cd. 1835, p. 150. 

1835.— “Tho neighbours nnaniinou«ily de- 
clared that tho husband was mad. . . . 
One exclaimed- ‘There is no strength nor 
power but in God I God restore thee ’ ’ 
Another said: ‘How sad' Ho was rcall> 
a worthy man/ A third remwikeil: 
‘Bad ing ana are very abundant just now.*" 
—Lane, Mod, Egyptiam, od. 1860, 290. 

I860.— “Amongst other triumphs of tho 
native cmsino were some singular, but by 
no means inelegant cfifjs dWuvrt, briajals 
boiled and stuOed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting npc and undressed f 
on tho same branch.”— Teijncn 
161. This dish is mentioned in 
Cookery I^k, which passes 
Nala. It is managed by wrap 
the fnrit in wet cloths whilst 
being cooked. 
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BBOACH, n.p. Bharoch, an ancie 
and still surviving city of Gu 7 erat, 
the Bivcr Nerhudda. Tlje origii 
foms of name are Bhrigu<$at 
cjiha, and BJidrit-Kachcliha, which h 
form appears in the Sunnar Give I 
scnptioii No. ix., and this ^^’as v-ritt 
^'lUi fair correctness by the Grec 
as Bapirydpt and Ba/ry6<r^, “UlitCW 
Guzerattees would iu attempting 


articulate BhrefghooJCfhelra f«c), lose 
the half iu coalcsicncc, and call it 
Bar{ga<die,”^Drummondf Jllu9, of Guz- 
eraUeCf &c. 

c. II.C, 20.— “And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anninted and with his loin-cloth 
on, ho leaped upon tho pyro. And this 
inscription was set U])on Ini tomb; ^or- 
I manoailgas the Indian from BargdsQ having 
rendered hxmstlf immortal Ajter ihehenditary 
ofstom of the Indians Iteth /iw.**— AVeofaw 
DamascenvSy in StrahOy xv, 72. [I/issen 
takes tho name Zamianochtgns to represent 
tho Skt. Sr^maiiMiarga, tcachor of the 
krdmanasy from which it would appear that 
ho was A Buddhist priest.] 

c. A.n. 80.— “On tho right, at iho very 
mouth of the gulf, thcro is n long and 
narrow strip of shoal. • . • And if ono suc- 
ceeds in getting into tho gulf, still it is liard 
to hit tho mouth of the river loading to 
Baiygaxa, owing to tho land being so low 
. . . and when found it is difhcult to 
enter, ovnng to the shanls of tho river near 
the mouth. On this account tlicro nro at 
the entrances fi«>hcrmcii employed by the 
King ... to meet «<hi|H ns far off os Sy- 
raslrcnc, and by tbe^o they aro piloted up 
to Baiygnra.” — /Vnp/i/jt, sect, 43. It is 
very interesting to comjiaro llorslmrgh witli 
this ancient account. “ From the sands of 
Swallow to Broach a continued K-ink extends 
.along tho shore, which at Broach river pro- 
jects out alKiDt 5 miles. . • . Tlio tide ifuws 
hero , . . velocity 6 knots . • • rising 
nearly SO feet. • . . Onthonortliridoof tlio 
riicr, a great way up, the towrn of Broach 
is situated; les^cls of conridcmblo burden 
may proceed to this place, os Uio ch.nnneU 
nro deep in many places, but too intricato to 
Imj^ naMgatcd without a pilot” — India 
Dirteturg (in foco). 

c. 718.— Barda is mentioned as one of the 
places against which Arab nttocks were di- 
rected.— Sec Blliott i. 441. 

c, 1300.—“. . . n nver which lies be- 
tween tho Sarbut and Ganges . . • has a 
south-westerly courso till il falb into tho 
sea near Bahrddi.”— in Blliotf 
i. 49. 

A.D, 1321,—“ After tlicir blcspod martjT- 
dom, which occurred on the Thursdnjy liofore 
Palm Sunday, in Tliana of India, I baplifcd 
about 00 persons in n certain city called 
Forocco, 10 days* joumoy distant there- 
from . . .**— AViar JtMdamts, in CathaVf 
&c., 22G. 

1652.— “A great and rich ahip Kiid to 
belong to Mclcquo Gupij, Lord of Barocho.” 
-Bflnw, II. 2. 

1655. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
marched upon BaxtlJ."— iSW? UA*, 85. 

[1615.— “It would bo necessary to givo 
credit unto two or threo Guzzaratta for somo 
moth to make n soyaco to Bntronsc.”— 
Foster, tetters, iv, 94 .j 

1617.-“ Wo gavo our host ... a pccce 
of laelar baroche to his children to make • 
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c. 1760.—**. . . Buado money.”— 51. 

1810,—** . . . cacli niilo \riU cost full otio 
nipco (t,c. 2y. 6<?.), besides vnrious Uttlo 
(li^nrsomcnts by way of bxUEOGS, or pre- 
sents, to every set of bearers,” — n’lf/iaiawn, 
I". M, ii. 235, 

1823,— ‘‘These Christmns-ijoxes are said to 
lio an ancient custom horCi and 1 could 
almost fancy that our name of bftx for this 
particular land of present , . . w a corrup- 
tion of hnctoliid!, a rift or etaUutyt in 
Turldsh, Pcrsuin, and Ilindoostanec.’'— 
Jlrbrrf i, 45. 

1853. — “Tberoliovod benren ojiencd tbo 
shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most unccromoninu«lv dc- 
luandcd buxees.”— U'. ..Irnofd, Uai/(f?d, t 
239. 

BUCKYNE, s II. the 

tree Melia smpmnvdis, Koxb. (N. 0. 
ATeltaceae) It has a considerable re- 
semblance to the nim tive (ree NEEM) ; 
and m Bengali is billed mahu-nhny 
Avliich IS also tlie Skt. nntuc, mahd- 
nimha. It is soinctiines erroneously 
called Persian Lilac. 


BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- 
DHIST. These words are often 
written with a quite erroneous as- 
sumption of nrecLSion Bhudda, &c. 
All that we shall do lierc is to collect 
some of the earlier mentions of Buddlia 
and the religion called hy hi^ name. 

c. 200 — “ E/tf’l 6^ Tuiv 'XvSSfif oI roit 
Bodrra vetObfitvoi. TrapayyiXfitmp’ 
£orep|3oXifv ativbfri/p’os «tt Mv rcri/i^noirc.” 
Clemens Alexandnnun^ StrOmatCn, Liber 1. 1 
(Oxford od., 1715, i. 3fi9). - I 

c. 210.— “Wisdom and deeds have alunys 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by tbo mcssBDigcrs of God, Bq in ono nf*o 
thoy have been brought to mankind by tho 
mcsscngcrcallcdBuddha to India, inniiotbor 
by ZarAdu<4ht to Persia, in anotlicr by <)cou« 
to tho West, Thereupon this revelation bus 
come down, this prophecy in this hat ape, 
through me, Mftul, tho mccoengcr of the 
God of truth to Bahylorua.* — *n»o Book of 
ilfdnl, called Skdhurkiint quoted by .d//nruitt, 
in his C7trortohf|ry, tr, by Sachau, p. 190. 

c. 400.— **Apud Gymno^phistas Indiao 
quasi per manua hujus opmiorus auctonta«i 
traditor, quod Buddam principcm dogmatia 
comm, e latere suo viigo generarot. Nee 
hoc mimm de barbaria, quum MinorVnm 
quoquo do capite Jovis, ot libemm patrom 
do femOTc ojus procreates, docta finxit 
Graecio.”-a. Adv. Joriniamm, 

lab. 1 . cd. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

e. 440 .—“. . ■Jyuca!hrayapri'Eiiief 

oorVow Tov vap EKKritri 0iXo<r60ov $^uo 

6id ToO XP^ffTiapifffi^v inreKplparo 

. . . TotJrou Si ToO Exi'diairoO futSmiit 
ytverat BouSSat, vp&rtpov Tepf^iyflos ir«Xo5- 


jaevot . . . le.T.X.” (see the same matter 
from (tcorffiyn Ccflmwn below),— iShfrafti, 
Bisf. BecUk Lib. I. uip. 22. 

c. 810.— **.Nn cortl* Bniginanoruro seque- 
inur opinionom, lit qucinndmoclum ill! accho 
suae aiictorem Bubdain. per virginiv lalus 
namni exortmu, ita m>i Christum fuivo 
pmcdiccmus? Vcl wagis sic ruuoitur Dei 
sapicnlia do linriiiis ccrobni, quomodo Min- 
erva do JoviH >crttcc, tJiinqiiani Lilicr Pater 
do femore? Ut Oiri'fticolain do virgjnh 
iiartu non solcnnis natimi, ^ rcl auctoritas 
•^acrao Icctionis, sed KUj>cn*titio Gentilis, ct 
commenta jicrdoccant fnbulo*^.”— ftarmnni 
CorhHends L dr ynlxeilatr JVfi., cap. iii« in 
A. ll'Achn V, i^pxrdetjotm^ toin. i. p. M, Ihris, 

. 172:;. 

I c, 870.— ‘*Tho Imlhns pivo in general 
I tho iiamo of budd to niiiiliing connected 
I with their \vor‘-hip, or which forms tho 
object of their wnenitiou. So, an idol is 
called hvdd*' - in AVf/of, i. 123. 

c. 901. — “Buddsaf was (ho founder of 
tho Sahiican Bcligioti ... lie preached to 
mankind rcminciatum (of this world) and 
tho intimate contcmplatimi of tho mijicrior 
worlds, . . . There was to bo read on tho 
gate of tho Nnobilnr * at IWkh an inscrip- 
tion in tlio Persian tongue of which this is 
tho interpretation : * Tlio words of Bud&saf : 
In tho courts of kings (lireo things ar^ 
ncctlcd, Sense, Patience, Wealth.* Below 
Imd been wntten m Aniliic: ‘Bndfisof lies* 
If a free man po«>vo-.scs any of tho three, 
bo will (loo from tho c^iurts of Kings,** — 
i/itu’titfi, iv. 15 and 19. 

1000.—**. . . pseudo. prophets cawo for- 
ward, tho number and l>i'*tor)' of svhom it 
would bo impossible to detail. . . . Tlio firvt 
mentioned is Biddhdsaf, who camo forward 
in India.”— /If/anlnJ, CVinmofc^, by Sachau, 
p, 18C. Tins name given to Buddha ia 
specially interesting os bhowing ,a atop nearer 
too truo tho origin of tiio name 

‘IciKbra^. under which Buddha liccamo ft 
Saint of tho Cliurch, and n» elucidating 
Prof. Mox MlUler’a ingenious suggestion of 
that origin (sec C/iia.% &c., iv. 181 ; scoalso 

Academy t Sept. 1, IsS^ p. 146). 

c. 1030.— ** A stone was found thcro in 
tho tcmplo of tho great Budda on which an 
inscription . . . purporting that tho icmnlo 
had been founded 50,000 yc,ars ago. . . — 

ArUiln, inAVfiW, il. 39. 

0 . 1060.—** This m.idmaa then, MonSs (also- 
called 8eythianus) was by ruco a Biochman, 
and ho had for his tcaclicr Budas, formerly 
called TcrchinthiLs, who liaving been brought 


up by Ecytliianns in Gio learning of tho 
Grcolui hccamo a follower of tlio sect of 
Empedocles (who said there were two first 
principles opposed to one another), and when 
lie entered Persia declared that ho had boon 
bom of a virgin, and Imd boon brought up 
among tho hills . . . and this Budas (alias 
Tercbm^iu) did perish, cmslicd by an un- 
clean spirit ,' CrdrrmtSf Hist, Cbmp., 


* KaobihHr es Ka\a-Vihara (‘Now Baddhlst 
Monastery') is still the name of n district adjoin- 
ing lUIkb. 
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Bonn cd.. 455 (old od. i. TliH wonder^ 
ful jumble, mainly copied, ns wo ago, from 
Soemtes seems to bring Bud dim nnd 

Manes toother. ‘^Mnriy of tho Ideas of 
Mnmeheism were but fragments of Bud* 
dliism.'*— A’. JJ. CVirp//, in *SmViS Ih'tf* of 
Christy Sioff, 

c, 1190.— “Very grieved was Hamng Dova. 
Consinnily he performed the worship of the 
Arilinnt ; the Buddhist religion hondopioil ; 
ho wore no sword.”— TVit^ 7Vfli of C%twi 
Bardatf parnphr. by Jifimcn, in //id. -dnt 
1. 271. 

1610. — . « Tin’s Princo is called in 
the historicR of him by many names: bis 
proper namo was I)mmA JRajo; but that 
by which ho Ima boon known ^inco they 
lia\*o held him for a naini la the Budao, 
wliich is w much as to say 'Sago* , . . 
.and to this name the Oeniilcs throughout 
all India haw dedicated great nnd sufiorb 
Pagodas.’ —Cbwfo, Bee. V., Uv. vi. cip. 2. 

[1615. — “The image of SIbottes, with the 
budge collo^-aoor bms imndg (or wtlicr idoll) 
in it,”— CeeXtf'jr Bmry, i. 200.] 

c. 1666.— “There Is indeed nnotheri n 
sevcnUi Sect, wliteh is called Bautd^ whence 
do proceed 12 other diflferent sccla ; but th)« 
is not so common ns the others, the Votaries 
of it being haled nnd ns u ctwnpany 

of irrob'gtoiw nnd ntbclsticil |>copli*, nor do 
they Uvo liko the rest.”— 15. T,, it 
107 ; [ed. ConMahU^ 036J. 

1685. — “ Alxivo nil tbc«o they hnvc one to 
whom they pay much vonoration, whom they 
call Bodu : his figure is that of a man.”— 
/fiViro, f. 405. 

1728.— “Before Gautama Budhnm then* 
have been known 26 iliuMf/ms— viz. : . . . 

— v. (Ce 3 * 1 on) 1569. 

1753. — “Edrid noin in‘rtnut do cotto 
circonstnnee, cn diKant quo le 7hiAr/(«r ost 
ndoratour do Bodda. Ix^s Bmbmt'ncs dn 
Malabar disent «|«e e’est lo nom quo 
Vidilnu A pris dans tmo do ws np]iaritions, 1 
ot on connoU Vlsblnn pour uno dos trois 
principalca divinItCs Indionties. »Stiirant8t. 
Jerfimo ct St. CMmcni <rAlezandrie, Bndda 
oil Bntta cat lo Icgidntciir dcs Gyiuno. 
Sophistc.s do rindc. 1^ sccto dcs Bhatnann 
ou SamantSens, qui est domeur^o la dominant o 
dans tons Ics roynumes d’nu rielh dn Gnngo, 
a fait do Bndda cn cotto quality hon objet 
d’ndomtion. 0’c.siki premiere dea divinit^s 
Cbingulniscs ou do Ucilnn, scion Rilioiro. 
BanmnO'Ooilom (see GAXITAIQA), hi gmndc 
idolc des Sinpiois, cs«t par cuz appol6 Putti,”— 
jyAnt'fff^ ijfi’/rtirrtwi/irwjf, 75, What know, 
lodge and apprehension, on a KUbject then so 
olioeuro, Ib »bown by this great Geographer I 
Comjiaro the pretentious ignorniico of. the 
flashy AIiIkI Baynal in the quotations under 

1770.— “Among tbo deities of the second 
order, paKicnIar botiuiirs nro ]xiid to Bud- 
dou, w*no descondod upon enrth to take iijwn 
himself tbo oflico of mediator liotvrcon Qoii 
nnd mankind."— (tr. 1777), i. 91, 

“Tbo Jlvdtmutx nro aimtlior meci of Jftnan, 
of vrliich Bndzo was (lie founder. . , . The 


spirit of Jimhomt clrt^ndful. It breathes 
nothing but poiittcncc. oxcosxivo fear, and 
cruel severity.^ 1 . 138. Hnytial in tbo 
two preceding pis^iges shims flint lio was 
not awuro that tho religions alluded to in 
Ceylon nnd in Ja^nn were tho Kimo. 

1779.— “1! y avoit nlors dans cos parlies 
do ITndc, ct principa lenient h hi Goto do 
Oorunmndcl ot «i Ccyl.an, tm (5u]to dont on 
ignore iibsoUiment Ics Bogmes; lo Dicu 
Baouth, dont on ne conuoit an^nnrd’hiii, 
dans rindo tpte lo Xorn ct IVd^ct do co 
Culto; mais il e.st toul*ri.faH alwH, si ce 
n’c»t, qu’il so troiuo encore niiolqnos famines 
d’fndicns fdpan*es et m('pn‘‘te- dcs autres 
Cnslc.s, qiii rout resits lidules h Baoutb, 
ot qni ne reconnoiesent jxis la rcligign ilrs 
Branies."— I'nwryr (iVa/i/, quoted Iq* 

ir. dVifiJuArrs, in 7ffjt, i, 170. 

B’OI.— “It !.•« genomlly known that tho 
religion of Bouddhon is tho religinn of tho 
pMpIo of CVyAm, but no one is acquainted 
viln its forms nnd precepts. I rimll here 
I rclnto wimt F Iin%‘e heanl ujion llio subject.” 

—.1/, Jotnnfir^ itl .Is, Jiff, vit, 399. 

! 1606.—“ . . . The head is co\*crcd with 

j the eono that oyer mb mis the head of tho 
I Chfnc*io deify /Vi, wfiu fiiw fwen often rup* 
po'.cd to 1 k 5 the «ime as Boudnli.”— 

I Oiw vf /<ahfffr, in Tr, Aif. //o. i. 50. 

. l.'ilO.—** Among the Bhuddlsta there are 

* no distinct tastes,'^— ,l/<in’rt Urtfhnm. 69, 

> 

1 It is mu.yrkrtbli* how niaiiy pociim 
on the Mibjw-t of BurMbu Imw np* 

I ]mnml of Into yenri*. Wo Ijavu not on : 

1. Buddlm, KpUchr lixchlnnQ tj? 

Zvvhzig an Kplu I'ocrn in 

20 o.'inlos (ill e/hira riim). Von Josqiji 
Vittor Wjdnmnn, 18G0. 

2. Thr Ffonf a/ Gautama Buddha 
mtd hts Crrcd: An Kino hy nichmd 
Phillips, IjongJnnns, 1871. Tliw j.- 
also print 0(1 in uciavo.s, but each octavo 
omipista of 4 lu‘r<nc otmplrts. 

3. VdmJnrnfUty a Buddhist JdijU : 
bv Dean Plnintru, ItoimbliHbed in 
jVitnys iWrr o«d 05/, IfiR.t. The 
#snhj(*ot Is the Biory of the Courte.s.‘in 
of Mathura (“Vfisiivadat Id and Upa- 
gupla"), which is given in Bnrnoura 
JiitroiL (1 PJ/iV/oiVo rfii JUtddhimt indiVfi, 
140- WS ; a touelring story> even in its 
origtimt crude form. 

It ojiens; 

“Whore proud Iffathoura rears her hun- 
dred lowers. ..." 

Thti SUt. Diet, gives indeed as an 
nllcrnalivn Mathf/nt, lint ilfn/A«r« is 
the usual name, wliem-u Anglo-In<1. 
Muttra. 

4. Tlift lirillinnt Po(*m of Sir Edwiti 
Arnold, called 5f7w Light vf Asiat or the 
Grtal llrnnnctaftoni heitig (ho Life and 




JiUDGE-nUDGE, 
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BUDGEROJr. 


Baggala or Budgcrow, os if he liad 
been Accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminntcly. (See J» i?. A, S,^ 
voL h p. 12). [Tlicrc is a dm^ving of 
a modern Bndgerow in Granty Rural 
Life, p. 5.] 

c. 1570. — ** Their Ixarkos bo light oml 
armed with onres, liko io Foistes . . . 
and they call these Kirkcs Bozaras and 
PatuoA ” (in Bencal).— CSa!:«ar/r«/mcI<», E. T, 
in J/all. 21. 358. 

lCG2.-~(Blochmann'8 Ksi. lut above). 

1705,^“ . . . dcs Bazoroo qui nont do 
grands bateaux.”— XrwiWifr, 62. , 

1723.—“ TiO Icndctnain nous pa'JHimca sur 
Ics Bazaras dc la compagnio do Franco.”— 
Lett, Eilif, xiii. 200. 

1727.—“. . . in tho ovoniug to rccr&ato 
thcm«olvcs in Cimiscs or Palankins; . . . 
or by water in their BadgerocSi which is 
a convenient Boat.”— yl. IlamiKottf ii. 12. 

1737.— “Clinrgcs, Budgrows . • . Rs. 
231. C. 3.”— MS. Account jrvm Ft, WtUhimy 
in India OfTicc. 

1780. —“ A gcntIoman*.s Bugcrow was 
drove ashore near Chaun-paul Gaut . . 

— //loty’a B^nga! ifaz^ttCy May 13th. 

1781. — “Tlio bonta used by tho natives 
for travelling, and nbo by tho European^, 
oro tho bnd^rours, which both rail anrl 
row.”— 39. 

1783.—“. . • his Ixxit, which, though in 
Kashnnro(it) was thought magnincent, would 
not have been disgraced in tJio ntation of a 
Kitchen-tcndcr to a Bengal bndgero.”— G« 


Teaching of Gautama, Rrince of Inditty 
and Founder of Buddhism, fls told w 
verse by nn Indian Buddhist, 1879. 

BUDGB-BUDGE, n. p. A village 
on the Hooghly R., 15 m. below 
Calcutta, where stood a fort which 
was captured by Clive when advancing 
on Calcutta to recapture it, in 
December, 1756. Tlie ImjKrial Garct- 
teer gives the true name as Baj-baf 
[but Hamilton writes B1vuja-bK\ij\. 

1756. — “On tho 29th December^ at wv 

o’clock in tho morning, tho admiral having , 
landed tho Oomiiany's troops tho evening j 
before nt under the command of ' 

laoutenont-Cfuloncl Cbvc, cannonaded Bou* 
gee Bougee Fort, which was strong and 
built of mud, and had a wot ditch round it.” 

—Aw, 99. 

1757. — The Author of Mmoir of ih i»r* 
toluUoti in Bengal calls it Bnsbudgia, 

(1763), Luke Scrafton Budge Boodjee. 

BUDGBEOW, s. A lumbering 
kcelless barge, tonncrly much used 
hy Europeaus travelling 011 the Gan* 
getic rii'ers. Two-tliirtfi of the Icngtli 
aft was occupied by cabins nnth 
Venetian \nnaow£.. AVilson gives the 
word as H. and B. 5ajrtf; Sliakespcar 
gives H. hajnl and taym, witli an 
iinprohablc suggestion of derivation 
from hajavy Minra or licaiy.’ Among 
Blochmaniib extracts from Mahoni' * 
medan accounts of the con(iue.<(t of ) Forxtevy Joumrg^ li. 10. 

Assam we find, m a detail of Mir • 1781.— “I ^hall not beat Ulicrly to enter 

my budgerow till tho end of July, and 
must bo again at Calcutta on tho 22nd of 
October.”— iSYr B”. Jones, in Jlflwi, ii. 33. 

1785.— “Mr. Hastings went aboard his 
Budgerow, and proceeded down tho river, 
ns soon ns tho tido served, to ombark for 
Europe oa the Berrington.”— In Seton'Karr^ 
i. 66. 

1791.— “By ordcrof tboGovomor-Goncral 
in Coundl . . , will bo sold the llonblo 
Company’s Budgerow, named tho Sona- 
mookhco* . . . tho Btidgcrow lays in tho 
nullah opposite to Chitixirc.”— /ti'd. ii. 114. 
1830.- 

“ Upon tho bosom of tho tido 
Vessels of ovc^ fabric ride ; 

Tho fisher’s skiff, tho light aanoo, 

♦ ♦ * < * * 

Tiio BttJra broad, tho Jlhotia trim. 

Or Pmnacee tliat gallant swim, 

Wth favouring brcc40— or dull and slow 
Against tho heady current go . . . 

B, II, BVnui, \n Bengal Annual, 29. 


JumhVs fieet m Itis expedition of | 
1662, niention of 4 ba^ras {J, As. Sor. 
Ben. xli. pt. 1 . 73). The same ex- 
tracts contain niention of war-sloops 
called haehimris (pp. 57, 76, 81), hut 
these last must be different. Bajra 
may possibly have been applied in 
the sense of ‘ thunder-bolt.* This may 
seem uiisuited to the niodcni budgerow, 
but is not more so than the tftlc of 
‘lightning-darter* is to the modem 
Burkunfeiae (q.v.) ! We remember 
bow Joinville aiys of the ^proach 
of the great galley of the Count of 
Jaffa:— “5«n6/otf qne foudre cheist des 
eiexl* It IS however perhaps uioie 
proliable that hajrd may have been 
a variation of baala. And this is 
COTecially suggested by the existence 
of the Portuguese form pajercs, and 
of the Ar. form hagam (sec under 
BUGGALOW). Mr. Edye, Master Shiu- 
wright of the Naral Yard in Trinco- 
malce, mn paper on the Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, speaks of the 


•Tills fSoMmvlAf, 'Clir}soslofna*) lias con- 


ton by a steamer. 
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BUFFALO, 


This may possibly contain pome indication 
of the true form of this obscuro vrord, hut 
I have derived no light from it myself. 
The hvdqjwk was apparently current at 
ldn«:cnt down to the beginning of last cen- 
tuiy (see iltBurjif i. 116). 


BITDIiBB, 8, A substitute in public 
or domestic sernce. H. hadli, ‘ex- 
change ; a person taken in exchange ; 
a (ocum lenens^y from Ar. badal, ‘be 
changed.* (See MUDDLE.) 

BTJDMASHf 9. One following 
courses ; Fr. manvais stijely It. wafon- 
rfrtno. Properly bad-ma^ds!ty from P 
hady ‘evil/ and Ar. via*dsili^ ‘means of 
livelihood.’ 


1844. — **. . . the reputation which John 
Lawrence acquired ... by the mtisterl) 
mnnoDuvnng of a iKidy of police with whom 
he descended on a QC£>t of gamblers and cut* 
throats, *budmaahes’ of every description, 
and took them all prisoners .” — Bfaicorth 
SttdOCg lAft of Ld. lAticrencef i. 178. 


1866.— “The truth of tbo matter is that 
I was foolish cnonnh to pay these budmafibes 
beforehand, and they have thrown roo over ” 
— Tht Do.v>k liwugaltflOy by 0, 0. Trectlyany 
in Fra«rt*, p. 385. 


BTTDZAT, s H from P. ladzut, 
‘evil race,’ a low fellow, *a bad lot,’ u 
hlackguara 

1668 . — ** CAolntondelet/. Why thoshaitan 
didn't you come before, you lasy old 
budzait ?”— Daiok BimgahWy p 215. 


BUPFAIiO, a. This is of course 
oTiMally from the Iialin bubaltts, which 
we have m older English forms, biifflt 
and huff and huglc^ through the French. 
The present form probably came from 
India, as it seems to be the Port. 
lufalo. The proper meaning of 6u6fl(iis, 
according to Pliny, was not nn animal 
of the ox-kind (poipaXis was a kind oi 
African antelope) ; but in hlartial, as 
(piolcd, it would seem to bear the 
mlgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

cariy period of oiir connection 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to liavo been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
filill surviving misnomer of London 
.shops, ‘bujfafo humps.’ (Sec also the 
quotation from OnTigfon.) The hnffak 
has no hump. Buffalo foaowes are 
another nwttcr, and an old luxury, as 
the third quotation shows. Tlie ox 
liamg appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, the true Indian domestic 
buffalo was differentiated ns the * water 


lAiffalo} a phrase rUII maintained by 
the British soldier in India. This has 
probably misled Mr. Blochmann, who 
uses the term ^ water httffalo/ in his 
cxceBent Bngli^ version of the Atn 
(c.g, i. 219). We find tho same phrase 
in BarJcleijs Five Years in Bulgaria^ 
11876: “Besides tlicir bullocks cveiy 
well-to-do Turk had a drove of teafnr- 
bujfaiocs” (32). Also in Gollingmo^s 
Rambles of a Naturalist (1868), p, 43, 
and in Mtss Bird's Golden Chersonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The unscientific use 
of the word as applied to the American 
Bison is as old as the end of the 18th 
centniy (see NJS,D,),] 

Tlie domestic bullalo is apparently 
derived from the -wild buffalo 
anil, Jerd. ; Bos huhalus, Blanf.^ whose 
favourite habitat is in tbe sivampy sites 
of the Sunderbiinds and Eastern llengaL 
but whose haunts extend north-eastward 
to the head of the Assam valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudli, and south nearly , 
to the Godavery ; not beyond this in 
the Peninsula, though the animal is 
found in tlie north and north-east of 
Ceylon. 

The domestic bufialo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazandcran, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, Turkey, 
ana Italy. It does not seem to fie 
known how or when it was introduced 
into Italy. — (See Wiru) [According’ 
to the Encycl. Britt. (9th ed. iv, 442), 
it Avas introduced into Greece and 
Italy towards the close of the 6th 
century.] 


, 7' — jauwDoii. wiat counuy 

Dnogota forth certoia kinds of goodly great 
wild besides: to wt tbo Bisontes, xnained 
with a collar, like Lions ; and the Tri [Unis], 
a mightio strong beast, and a swift, which 
the Ignorant people call Rujles (bubalos), 
wl^reas indeed the^Ew^e bred in Affrica, 
and caneth some resemblnnco of a calfa 
i?m200 BoUande^ 


V. AJO, 9U. — 


“ nie tolitgeminos facili cervicc juvoncos 
Hu cessit atrox bubalns atquo bison.** 

Martial, J>e Sj>eaaenlis, xriv. 
Vbi’ ^^®*’T**^®hetiinorcatorcslingnas Bu- 
SSfS*?®*. bmquam mensis optimas, sole 
co^itas, in ma^ conia Venotias mittunt.” 

Sui. Nat, Aeggyti, P, 1. 

many Tigera, vdld Bnfs,. 
imd great store of wilHo Foulo. . .**—/{ 

l,hanfa'™4"AY 
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Ireland and in Aiuurica. Littrd gjvci 
hoghei 03 rrcncli also. The Aincncaii 
hug^i is defined by Koali Weirder ns 
“a light, one-horse, four-wheel voliicle, 
nsually ndtli one «jat, nnd with or 
without a calasih-top.” Cnthbert Bede 
slioivs tt (?. 5 per. V. ]). 445) Hint 
the adjective ‘biicg)’* is ii'scd in the 
Eastern ilidlnnds for * conceited.* Tliis 
.suggests a possible origin. ^''VVlien tlie 
Iluntcrinn qjclhnc-conlroversy raged 
in Indio, n Icanicd ^leiubcr of Council 
is said to have stated that lie ajiprovcd 

the change until — ■< began 

to qicll vuffgij ns banh Tlicn he mvc 
it up.” — pf.-Gf. Kcatinge,) I Imvc 
recently been this siicUitig in pnnt, 
£Tlic NSM. liyives tlie etymologj* ini- 
settlcd, incrtlv haying that it lias hceii 
connected witli bogtt and bvg* TIu* 
earliest tjuolatioii given is tluit of 1773 
below.] 

1773.— “Thurvthy 3d blnno). At the 
■sesnoiM ftt llicks’B Hall two Ik)\h were } 
indicted for driving a ))o«t<canch and four 
-apinst n single hotso-clmi'^, throwitig <mt 
the driver of it, and breaking Uio chaise to 
piews. Jn«tive Welch, the Chairman, took ; 
notice of tho fre<jncncy of the bruti^li cii^* | 
tom among the ixivl driver*, and their m* | 
pn^ihty in making it a matter of hjxirt, * 
Indicro^iy dcnuminnting mi«chicf of this 
kind ‘Ilunmng donn tho Buggies.'— 'Hie 
msoncr» were sentenced to bo confined in 
.Newgate for 12 months."- 
xhii, 297. 

1780.- 

** Sbidl D(anand come witli Butt^ and ton^ 

Epcgiams mid Ihiiwl 
yo oJd CS)ts, and Buggies trick 

Forbid it. Phffibus snd forbid it, Hicky I " 
In Ilici'/a Sfngal Oazdte^ ^lay 13th. 

tt . . go tincc ronnd tho Bneo. 
'^urf o 03 bnnl oa wo can sot legs to ground. 

wo arc beat hollow by Bob Crochot’H 
Goi^s ^ven by Mias Fanny nnnlKeart, 
Who in her career ovorseta Carjiaa the 

li82.-^‘Want^^ nj, excellent Buggy 
Horse about in Honda high, that will tS 
Isi miles an hour. — /ndio tfazrftf, Sept. 14. 

J^r. A Phaeton, n four.spnng*d Buggy, 
•and ft Iwo-spring'd ditto. . . 

GaztiUf in ^fen-Aarr, i. 41. 

1793.-“ For ^e. A good Buggy and 

■ • *ho Archdeacon^ buggy 
appearanco of iss^ 

1844)7 h (ed. 

[1837.— “The vehicles of the place (Mong- 


hirK ammiiiting to four Buggies (tint i« a 
fooiidi term for a eabriolot, hut ns it ih the 
only vehicle in u^o in India, and av hut/g^u 
the only nnmo for paid vclitclc, I give ft tip), 
. . . were iv’-cmWcd f<»r our u<.(!."— j/i 4 < 
JMnit rp thf CuUntrift i. 1 l.J 
c. 1835,—“ But pi»l»titiito ^ for him an 
ftverago ordinary, unintere*«titig MinMor; 
cibc«c, dumpy . . . with a second .mlo wife 
— du-jl), dciimii«>cent— ... nr let him W 
seen in otto of thoou rihem«Tiatn*and>4Taphct 
buggies, niado on Mount Ammt pooh after 
tho FUl>^idenco of the vmter^. • . iWfWi/ 
Afliifh, Hrtl Letter to Artdidcacon Singleton.' 

ISIS.— “ Mo*>cj»h vr,vnl«i me to soo if hi-*— 
hw buggy i-4 nt the dticvr.* 

** ' \\ hat 1*1 ft buggy, yxM I * 

“*It is ft one.hor>o |nl.itH|Uin,' leifd (lie 
old gentleman, who was n wag in his w.vy." 
— IVirti/y /-kir, th. in. 

1872,— “Ho drore his th.vrgcr in his obi 
buggy.”— A TVu*- Ar/enarr, < h. I. 

1878,—** I don't like your now Boiidwy 
buggy. With much practice I liaro leamid 
to got into it, I nm hanged if I c.m ever gel 
out.”— Oirr/aii#/ Tnufjo/ /n/frrt. 4th I'cb. 

1S79.— “Driven by that hiuiircr for nevrn 
which Impels *.i»ocial corrc*|»ondDnU, ho had 
ftttually vcntnml to drive in a ‘spider/ 
.anjKircnlly ci kind of buggy, from the 
Ingcb to Gingliliovo.”— >y»,¥fafor, May 
21th. 

BUBIS, n.p. Nniiio given by the 
Mnmvs tn the thntnnnnl race of ihf 
irianu of CelCbL*5*, oriuinatfng in the 
S.-Wcpicm Iniib of tlie isluiul* ihv 
pcojde callnig tlu‘iii«elvea lYvni.^ But 
the name used to Iks applied m the 
Ai’caipclago to n.uivo foldietN in 
European i-ctviee, ^u^e<l in any of 
the islniida, Co{ti|iare the ntuilogoiN 
ii.^c of Tclibga ((pv.) formerly in 
India. 

[IC15.— “All ihc-o in the kingdom of 
Bogies, .Mandcr and 

Tollovn.”-iWo*, m*. If, 2 .) 

16^-“TJicrcupon the JMhnd^rs re 
folr d to unite their forces with the Bou- 
quises, that v^ro m rclvdlion against their 
.Sovcraign, P*. T. ii. 102, 

^ of 
*'bila>aiis and mcrvcaary 
Si? vrell whence 

MneoK^ar in the Me 
of Cclclics/’— ik 105. 

[1097,—“ . , . -vsnh the help of Bug* 
S\v.]' ' * * Bianj, Uftk, See. u. 

Dutch vtere commanded by 

Etmipcan-, ftn<l 
enunto’ Irooivs.” 

inhabikants of Celo- 

i»c^. —7 omsr, 1 vtKui^^ to Msrgui^ p. 50. 
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BULLXmTEER, 


1783. — “Tho word Burgess has bocomo 
among Knropnnns consonant to aoldior, Sn 
the cost of India^ ns SoiK)y is in the West." 
— 78. 

1811.— “We had fallen in vitli a fleet of 
nine Bnggese prows, when wo wont out 
to^vnrds Pulo Mnncaii.*’ — Lord Minto in 
India, 279. 

1878.— “The Bngia nro evidently a dis- 
tinct raco from tho Malays, and con\o 
originally from tho soutUoni part of tho 
Island of Colobcs,*’— J/cAarV, P<rcU', 130. 

BTTLBXJXiy Tiie woid bulbul is 
ori^nnlly Persian (no doubt intended 
to imitate the hird^s note), and applied 
to a bird which does duty witli Persian 
poets for the nightingale. Wiatewr 
the Persian hicttwi maj' be correctly, 
the application of the name to certain 
species in India “has led to many 
niisconceptiojis about their powers of 
voice and song” says Jerdon. TJicse 
species belong to the family BracJiu 
podidttc^ or short-legged thrushes, and 
tlic true bulbuls to the sub-family 
Pijenonottnac, c.p, genera Hypsipetes^ 
ffemtxoSf AlcuruSf Gnniger, Tzos, Kela- 
ftWui, Ruhiguh^BrachipodtuSf Otocompsa, 
Ptjenonoitts (P^pygasiiSf common Bengal 
Bulbul ; P. hamorhousy common 
dfadras Bulbul). Another sub-f/imily, 
Phjllomithinaey emt tains various species 
which Jerdon calls gree7i Bulbuls, 

[A lady having a'lkcd tho lato l^ord 
Koborbion, a Judge of tho Court of Session, 
“What flortof animal is tho (tufUndff^' ho 
replied, mippaso, Ma*am, it must bo tho 
mate of tho coo-coo.”— 3rd sor., jV. <t* Q. 
V. 81.] 

1784. — “Wo aro literally lulled to aleep 
by Persian nightlngnlc<(, and coasu to wonder 
that tho Bulbul, with n lhoiL*tand talcs, 
makes mich a figure in Persian poetry. **— 
Sir ir« Jones, in Memoirs, kc., ii. 37. 

1818.— “'jntQ bulbtil or Persian nightin- 
gnlo. ... I never heard ono that |>o«(n'<cd 
tho charming variety of tho Englisli night- 
ingalo . . . whether tho Indmii bulbul nnd 
iliat of Iran ontiroly correspond I have somo 
doubts .”— Oriental Memoirs, i. fiO: 
[2nd cd. i. 8>1}. 

1848,—“ *It Is one’s nature to Mng and 
tho other's tohoot,'lio said, laughing, 'and 
with such a sweet voice m you Iinvo your- 
self, 3 'ou must belong to tho Bulbul faction.” 
— rantVy Fair, ii. ch. xxvii. 

BULGAB, BOLGAB, s. P. hulghdr. 
The general Asiatic name for what 
we call * Bussia leather,’ from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and I 
export was originally Bolghar on the 
Volga, a kingdom which stood for| 


many centuries, and gave place to 
Kazan in the beginning of tlie 15th 
century. The u-ord \nis usual also 
among Anglo-Indians till the heghi- 
ning of last century, and is still in 
native Hindustani use. A native 
(mytjiical) account of tlic manufacture 
13 given in Badm • PowdVs Punjab 
Handbook, 1 873, and this fanciful 
etymology: “as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pita (ghdr\ the 
leather is called BalgMr^^ (p, 124). 

1298.— “Ho bcaioTva on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . . likowlso a pair of boots 
of Borgol, curiously wrought with silver 
thread, —jlforffo Poh, 2nd ed. i. 831. See 
also the noto on this passage. 

c. 1333.— “I wore on my foot boots (or 
stockings) of wool ; over tho«o a pair of linen 
lined, and over all a thin jxiir of Borgbflli, 
i\e* of liorso'lcathor lined with wolf skin.' — 
Ilftt BaltUa, ii. 445. 

[1614.— “Of your Bullgaryon hides tliorc 
nro brought hither sonio 150.”— 
iMters, iii, 67.] 

1028. — OlTor of SlierilT Freomnn and Mr. 
Coxo to furnish tho Company with “Bul- 
gary rod hidei.”— Cbwrt Minutrs, in 8<ii7W* 
bitry, hi. 181, 

1621. — “Purofy nnd Hayward, Fnotomnt 
Ispahan to tho £» T. Co., have bartered 
morse-tooth and 'bulgOTB' for a’lnioLs.”— 
Ibid, p. 268. 

1673,— “They cany also Bulgar-Hidcs, 
which thoy form into Tanks to kitbo thom- 
.“olvc?,”— JVyrr, 3DS. 

0, 1630.— “ Putting on a ccrtiin dros!> 
made of Bulgar-lcathor, stuffed witli cot- 
ton.”— Mt((aqfi'’rin, iii. 337. 

1759. — ^Among oxpensos on account of 
tho Knhob of BongaVs visit to Calcutt.a we 
find: 

“To 50 pvir of Bulger Hides at IS per 
pair, Ils. 7(W : 0 : 0."— 198, 

1786.— Among “n vorj^Ciinital nnd choico 
assortment of Europe good«^' wo find “Bul- 
gar Hides.”— Cb/. Oasett^, June 8, in 
Knrr, i. 177. 

1811.— “Most of us fnniishcd at lo.'ist ono 
of our Ron’antswith a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly throo quarts, made of bulgh&r . , . 
or Uiwsia-loalhor.”— IP. Ousefy's Travels, 
i. 217. 

In Tibetan tho wor<l is bulhoil. 

BUIiKUT, s. A large decked ferry- 
boat; from Tchig. balla, a hoard. 
(C. P. Brown). 

BUIiLHMTBBB, s. Aiiglo-Scpoy 
dialect for ‘ Volunteer* This distinc- 
tive title was auplied to certain regi- 
ments of the ola Bengal Army, whoso 
terms of enlistment embraced service 


nmrnA, 


m 


l)cyoiid sert ; and in the days o£ that 
«riHy variuiw ludici'oiia storioa yma 
current in connection vith the name* 

BUMBA} s. H. hamha^ fi*our Port* 
lomha, ‘a pump.* Haex (1631) gives : 
*‘Bi>m6a, orgamim pacunuiticum qno 
Iiauntur/* as a Staiay "word. 
This is incotrect, of course^ as 
to the origin of tlic word, hut it 
allows its airly adojition into an 
langutt^. The word is np- 
plied at Alinicdabad to the water- 
towers, Init tills IS modern ; [and «> 
IS tlie general application of the word 
ill N. India to a canal disbnbulaiy’j. 
1572.- 

■“ Alrjo, diVao o mestro rijamonto, 

Alijii tudo ao mar, nSo faito accnlo 
Vuo outwM dar d bomba, niio cc«wando ; 

A bomba quo nos imo4 alngando/** 

ri, 72, 

By Burton : 

■“Hcavoi* roated tho Ma-itor wdtli n 
mighty raar, 

'Heavo your nil, togathor’ff 

the word ! 

Othcra go work Uio ptunp., and with « 

'”’X fiSI ■ " 


JIUXOL’N, IlUXOO. 


Englislt iiimie. (Tlio 7)»,4y CMel; i, 
Mia lo be n smiill lierriug cured in 
a iipctilmr innmicrnlJ),^,,, % Liiieol 1 
sliirc : but tlic Ainericims derive tlicni 

fnjtear 

In an old cJinrt of Cliilt.iuo,m Kf.-t., 
te B Plaintcd 17G4, ,m{;ii,Sert V" 
A. Dulmiiple 1780) m-,. ii,„j „ ,^j f. 
called liimbeUi) Pcinl. ^ ' 

1073.—*' Uj) tho aiv ft Milo lie. VnsJ 
goiing, ft greftt Fuhfng.ibwn, ,^£'; 
nolnblo for a Fi,h oiHwl BmabBlmv the 
Siutenmicc ot tie Poorer 

Movemor of Mndni^. tciU n>n 


BUBMELO, a A small figij 
abmmdiug on all llie coasts of India 
nnd the Archipo!a«o ; Ifarpotfon 
Ttehernis of Buclu fiamilton ,• the 
giemfic name being taken from Uic 
Bengali name tiefwre. The fjsh is 

jfiie origin of eilhor name is obscure 

r “ Mnliratti 
with the spelling Imlll, or bmbila 
«>95 Butnmelo occurs in the 
W ( 7S7) to Blnteau-s dS. 
the Portuguese form hamixdCm, m 
• n Very savourv fioii 

;n India." The same 
w also ^plained to mean TS 

sTAxwsVfirte 

and Paahanfc'r^bebW 

and the name may have j 

« imitation of tliii or Mm^Sr 


health «t Bomliay, where they cull tluirr, 

f^uIbcX' 

""‘"ITw.bimdlc, thing 

pSplIlScS 

kIdus it W0Mo^onhL?rprra?iS°? r 
mon nod womcn^ 

Malay piin-yi.rf, ‘n samll’Mjfe^””' *’ 

also used for hoUing 

Jaf): ««««• of Omndee, in 

in gSu or' rfh-c? 
rolled upf’in ftlKS**!! 

ilioy oafi ft bmws MdT? /"’8‘h. «hU 
Bamo make uawWSw Iho 

a segar; and rf 

aako use.''— j “^0^® Gentoea chiol{y 
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BITNB. 8. Any artificial enibiink- 
menty a dam, dyke, or causeway. H. 
•tend. The root is Lotli Skfc. (Aand/i) 
4ind P., but tbe common word, used as 
it is wtlioiit aspirate, seems to have 
•come from the latter. The word is com- 
mon iti Persia see BENBASIEEB). 
It is also naturalised in the Anglo- 
Oliinese ports. It is tliere applied 
•eq>ecially to the embanked quay along 
the shore of tlie settlements. In Hong 
Kong alone tliis is called (not hundy 
l)XLt)prata (Port. < shore’ [sec PEAYA]), 
probably adopted from Macao. 

1810.— “The great bund or dyko," — 
WiliianuoTiy V, M. ii. 279. 

1860.-“**Tbo natives havo a tradition that 
tho dostmetiou of tho btmd was offocted by 
41 foreign onomy.** — TenfU!ni*» Oei/lon, ii. 604. 

1875. — . . it is pleasant to see the 
■Ohinoso . . . being propolled along tho bond 
in Ibeir hand carta." — TAojiuoji’s Mdtaecaf 
•Ao., 403. 

1876. —“. . • so I took a stroll on Tien- 
Tain bund." — Cfill, Biver of Golden Sand, 
1 28. 

BUNBEB, s. P. landoTy a landing- 
place or quay ; a seaport ; a harbour ; 
(and sometimes also a custom-house). ; 
The old Ital. scala, mod. ncalo, is the 
nearest equivalent in most of the 
>seii6es that occurs to us. We have 
fc, 1565) the Mtr^handaVy or Port 
Master, m Sind {FAlioty i. 277) [cf. 
Shabunder]. The Portuguese often 
‘wrote tho word bandeL Bunder is 
in S. India the popular native name 
of mAsalipatam, or MadiU-handar^ 

c. 1344. — “Tho profit of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, consists in the 
right of buying a certain portion of all sorts 
of cargo at a fixed price, whether tho ^ods 
bo OTuy worUi that or more; and this ia 
oallod tho Law of the Bandar.”— Baiuta, 

IV. 120. 

c. 1346.— “So wo landed at tho bandar, 
whicdi is a largo collcetion of houses on tho 
ficn-ahoro.”— /6id. 228. 

1662, — “ Coga-fttar sent word to Affonzo 
•d'Alboquorquo that on the const of the 
main land opposite, at a port which is callod 
Bandar Angon ... were arrived two am- 
bassadors of tho !l^ng of 8hiraz.” — Barros, 
II. il. 4. 

[1616. — “Besides tho danger in intercept- 
ing our boats to and from tho shore, Ac., 
their firing from tho Banda would bo with 
much difficulty."— Letters, iv. 328.] 

1673.— “Wo fortify "{our Houses, have 
Bunders or Hocks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Seaxson, Soldiois, and 
Stores.’— Fryer, 115, 


1809.— “On tho now bunder or pier.’ — 
Nuria Qrakant, 11. 

(1847, 3860. — Sco quotations under 

APOLLO BUNHSE.] 

BUHHEB-BOAT, s. A boat in iisc 
on tbe Bombay and I^Iadros coast for 
communicating witb ships at anchor, 
and also much cmidoyed by officets of 
the civil departments (Salt, &c.) in 
going up ana down the coast. It is 
rigged as Bp. Heber describes, with a 
cabin amidMiipa. 

1825. — " We crossed over ... in a stout 
boat callod hero a bundur boat, I suppose 
from ‘6ienrf«r’ a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen sails. . . //e6cr, ii. 121, 

od. 1844. 

BUHBOBUST, s. P.-H. — hmd-o- 

hast, lit. ‘tying and binding.’ Any 
or mode of regulation; dis- 
cipline ; a re^'enue settlement 

[1768. — “Mr. Bumbold advises us . . , 

; ho jgroposos making a tour through that 
I province . . . and to settle the Bandobust 
! for the ensutag year.”— Lertcr to the Oourt of 
Directors, in Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 
77.] 

c. 1848. — “There must bo bahvt aehcFhd 
haodobust {i.c. very good order or discip- 
line) in your country," said an aged 
Khllnsnmu (in Hindustani) to one of tho 
present writers. “ When I have cone to tho 
Sandhoads to meet a young gantFoman from 
nilduai, if I gave him a cup of tea, 

6|}iJ&{,* said ho. Three months afterwards 
this WAS all changed ; liad language, violence, 
no more tdnhi.** 

1880.— There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, whose mind is a porfcct 
blank regarding Favjddri and Bando- 
hast. . . riK Baha, 181. 

BUHDOOK, s. H. handnk, from 
Ar. hunduh. The common S. term 
for a musket or matcldock. The history 
of the word is very curious. Bwiidu^, 
pL handdih, was a uaiiio apjdied bv tlie 
Arabs to nlberts (ns some allege) be- 
cause they came from Venice Uianadih, 
comp. German Venedif). The nanie 
was transfeiTed to the iiut-like pellets 
shot from cross-bows, and thence the 
cross-bows or ai’blasts were called 
ellipticully for kaus aUh., 
‘pellet-bow.* Prom cross-bows the 
name was transferred again to fire- 
arms, os in the paraUel case of argae- 
htis. [M-Bandukrini, ‘ the niau of the 
pellcrtow,’ was one of the names by 
which the Caliph HiiTuu-al-Bashld 
was known, and A1 Zahir Bayhars 



mKGALOU'’. 


BJJNGALOrr. 


1*^8 


roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
common liuta The first term does 


al-Bandnkdftn, the fourth Bahavite 
Soldan (a-B. 1260-77) was so ontitl^ 
because be bad been slave to a Banttuk- 
d«r, or Master of Artillery (Burton, 
Ar. NighiSf sb. 38).] 

[1875.— ‘‘Baudtlqis, or orderlies of the 
Mahaniia, carO‘»ng long guns in a l^e red 
doth co\cr.”— B/eio, Jimmooand Aaskmtr, 

74.3 

BUNGALOW, fi. H. and Mahr. 
baiigld. The moat usual class of house 
occupied by Europeans in the intenor 
of India; being on one story, and 
covered by a pyramidal roof, which 
in the noimal bungalow is of thatch, 
hut may be of tiles tvithout impaiimg 
its tide to be called a hungalmo. Most 
of the houses of officers in Indian can- 1 
tonments are of this character. In | 
reference to the style of the house, 
hungahio is sometimes employed in 
contradistinction to the (usii«'illy more 
pretentious) pucka house; by which 
latter term is implied a masonn' house 
ivith a terraced roof. A hungaUno may 
also be a small building of tlie tj^ie 
which wo have described, but of 
temporary material, in a garaen, on a 
terraced roof for sleeping in, &c., &c. 
The word has also been adopted by 
,the French in the East, and bj" 
Europeans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 

Wikon wx'ites the word bdngla, 
giving It as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from Banga^ Bengal. 
This IS fundamentally the etyniologj^ 
mentioned by Bp. Hebcr m his Joumaf 
(see below), and that etymology is cor- 
roborated hj' first quotation, from 
a native historian, as well os by that 
from F. Buchanan. It is to be re- 
membered tliat in Hindustan proper 
the adjective *of or belonging to 
Bengal* is constantiy pronoimcS as 
hangdld or hangld^ Thus one of the 
eius used in B. India is distinguished 
as the J3a«yftt'era. The probability is 
that, iwhen Europeans h^n to huQd 
houses of this character in Behar and 
Upper India, these were called Bangld 
or ‘Bengal-fashion’ houses; that the 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves ana their followers, and so 
WTis brought hack to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

Bengal, and notably in the 
districts near Calcutta, native houses 
to this day arc divided into ath-diala, 
chau^iala, and Bangahy or eiglit- 


not imply that the house has eight 
coverings, hut tlint the roof has four 
distinct sides with four more projec- 
tions, so as to cover a veranoah all 
round the house, which is square. The 
Bangaltty or Bengali house, or hungaUm 
has a sloping roof on two sides and two 
gable ends. Doubtless the term was 
taken up by the first settlers in Bengal 
from the native style of edifice, was 
inatemlly improved, and was tliciice 
carried to other parts of India. It is 
not necessary to assume tliat the first 
bungalows w’cre erected in Behar.” 

17th April 1886, in a 
re\icw of the first cd. of this book).] 

a.H. 1041=a.d. 1633.— “Under tho rule of 
the Bengalis [daraJid-i-BangStiy&n) n party 
of Frank morcUants, Viho arc inhabitants of 
Sundlp, camo trading to S^tgJfnw. Ono ko$ 
aboTo that place they occupiod some ground 
on the banka of tbo cstuaiy. Under the 
pretence that a building was necessary for 
their transactions in buying and aeUing, they 
erected boyeral houses in tho Bengdll style. ' 
■^JiOdshdhnamay in Bllxoty vii. 31. 

c. 1680. — In tho tracing of nn old Dutch 
chart in tho India Office, which may bo 
assigned to about this date, oa it no 
indication of Calcutta, no find at Hoc^ly: 

“ Ottgli . . . BoUantze IMc . . , Bangelaer 
f>f ^peelhugSf** t.e, •‘Hoogly . , . Dutch 
Foctcary . . . Bungalow, or Plcasuro-houso.” 

1711 •—“Mr. Berringf the Pilots, JDirection^ 
for bringing of Slips doim the Xtiver of 
IluglUeg* 

“Prom OuU Gat all along tho Biw/jfcy 
Shore until bolow tho Beia Chan^ almost 
as far as the Butch Bungelow lies n Sand. 

. , f-^Thomfony The Bnglish Pilots Pt. III. 
p. 54. 

1711.— “iVaWy Bnngelo or Bedds Baa- 
galla Biror lies in this Beach (Ihnna) on 
the Xiarboard jddo. . — Ibid, 56. Iho place 
in the chart is Ntdds BengaUa, and acoms 
to have been near the present Akrn on tho 
Hoogly. 

1747-— “Nabob's Camp near tho Hedge 
of the Botmds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
Mudd AValls round the Camp, mnlHn g Gun 
I Carriages, Jtc. . . . (Bagodnsj 55 :10 :73.’' 

I — ricct. ^ Extraordinary Chants , , . Janu- 
ary, at Fort St, David, 'MS, Rtcords fn India 
Office. 

1758.— “I was talking with my friends in 
Dr. Fullerton's bangla when nows camo of 
Bom Karoin'a being defeated."— Eertr Jl/ifta- 
qheriny ii. 103. 

1780.—“ To bo Sold or Lot, A Commodi- 
ous Bungalo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Bead leading from tho Hmpiiol to 
tho Burying Ground, and directly opposite 
to the Avenue in front of Sir Elijah Impey'ff 
House. . . yv<e India Gazette^ Deo. 23, 
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servants is liowevcr pe wiliar to Bonil ii\j' , 
rbttt Uic word is cominonly wsca in 
the N.W.P. l)Ut nh\'ay8 with a 
contemptuous signilicnnce]. In the 

S I Piy. he is generally callea 
Eir (q.v.), and by politer natws 
Halolkhor (see hALALCOBE), in 
Madras toil (sec T0T7) is the iisnnl 
word; [in W. India Mer or DAc# 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
may he derived from (sec BANG), , 
and this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally mven to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

1826.— “ITIio Kalpa or Skinner^ and tlio 
BonEThee, or Sweopor, nro yot ono stop 
below tho Dher”-Tn AW. Sor, BomMy, 
III. 362. 

BUNOW, S. and v. H. Iwndo, nsed 
in tlie sense of ‘preparation, fabrica- 
tion,* &c., but properly the impemtive 
of ^nftndy ‘to innke, propare, fabricate.* 
The Anglo-Indian word is applied to 
anything lletitioiis or factitious, ‘n 
cram, a shave, a sham * ; or, as a verb, 
to the manufacture of tlic like. The 
following lines have been found among 
old papers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of tlie Nanub Sa*udat 
*Ali at Lucknow, nt the beginning of 
the last century 

“ Youi^ Grant and Ford tho other d.iy 
Would fain havo luid somo Sport, 

But Hound nor Bcnj'lo nono had thoy, 

Nor aught of Camno sort. 

A luckless Parry * camo most pat 
When Ford— ‘ wo'to Dc^s enow 
Hero Maiirf — /vaim atir Boom ko Kant 
Juld / Terrier bunnow I * f 
So Saadut with tho like design 
tl meaUa to form a Pack) 

To ***** t gnvo a Feather fine 
And Bed Coat to his Back ; 

A Persian Sword to clog hia side, 

And Boots Hussar 

Then eyed his Handiwork with Prido. 

Crying jUe^ir 9»yn buimayali I I i*'§ 
••Appointed to bo said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutts, Tiickcali^ or ^dgalis 
within the Reserved Dommion«.'*ll 
1S53.— “You will see within a week if 


thiH U anything more than a banau.* — 
Oakjitktf ii. f>8« 

[1870.— “Wo Hlmll bo Nill«*fiod with choos- 
ing for illust rat lull, uni of many, ono kind 
of benowod or projwrcd oWdcuco.’ — CAnwj, 
Med. Jimsjrrttd,, ^ 0 .] 

BUBDWAN, n.p. A town 67 nu 
N.TV. of CSiilcuttn — harthrdn^ but in 
its original Skt. form Karrf/iaindno, 
‘tbrinng, prosncroiLV a name which 
we fina in Ptolemy (ilnrdantana), 
though in another part of India. 
Some closer approximation to the 
ancient form imist have been current 
till the middle of 18th century, for 
Holwell, writing in 17C5, speaks of 
“Hurdtenn, the principil town of 
Unnloinmn ” (Jlhi. EvmtSy &c., 1, 112 ; 
see al'K) 122, 125). 


* /.e Panahdog 
t “ iMehtar I cat his ears and tail, quick ; fibril 
eoteaTerricrl" 

] All new. 

§ '• See, 1 liavo/a&rioa(ecI a Mi^or I" 
n Tlie writer of these lines Is believed to havo 
been Captain Robert Sklrving, of Croysi Galloway, 
a brother of Archibald Sldrving, a Scotch axtlst of 
rejmte, and the sou of Archibald Bkirving, of East 
Tjothlau, the author of a once famous ballad on 
tho battle of Prestonpana. Captain Bklrring 
served In the Bengal army from about 1780 to 
1806, and died about 184a 


BUEGHBE. This word has thteo 
distinct application^!. 

a. 8. Tliis i.8 only used in Ceylon. 

It is the Dutch worn htrger^ ‘citircii/ 
The Dutch ndiiiittcd people of inixt 
descent to a kind of citlrcn.*nrip, and 
these people were divHtinguished by 
this name from pure natives. Tlic 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to he of jKirtly European 'descent, 
and is used in tlie same misc. oii ‘Aal/- 
c/i5fe*and ‘A’wmnVm* in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it i.s still used by 
the Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807.— “Tho greater part of them were 
Aflmittcd by tho Dutch to nil tho privileges 
of oitircn** under tho clonominnttou of 
Buighera.' CorrfiMvr, />/<•. nf^yhn, 
1877.—“ About CO yenra tigo tho BuxgherB 
of Coylon occiipiod n {Kiritioii idmilar to that 
of tho Eunwiam of India nt tho present 
TQomont.** — C^ilcirthc cxvll. ISu-l. 

h. n.p Peoide of the Kilgheny 
Hills, properly Badagasj or ‘North- 
erners.*— See under BABEGA. 

c. 8. A rafter, H. bcirgtL 

BpEKTTNDAHZE, s. An nnned 
retainer ; on armed policeman, or 
other armed unmounted employ^ of a 
civil depmi^ment; from Ar.-P. Aor/*- 
andefs, ‘lightning-darter,* a word of 
the same class ns jdn^Mz, &c. [Also 
sec BUXERBY,] 

1726.— “2000 men on foot, called Bir- 
candes, and 2000 pionoora to mnko tho 
^d, called JHeldars (sco BILDAB).**— 
Valentijn, iv, 276. 

1793. — “Capt Welsh has suocooded in 
dnving tho Bengal Berkendoaaes out of 
Assam/— ComifW?/i>, ii, 207. 
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nu‘»t to till* lionO of llirjt 

clrjxirliofnt, IwaI or 
JIW. — “Al ftt»y rAn n f\'WD{ 

Icinl^ ntid fnuxTti Snhlb nnti Bnira 
Wcm Salilb} «liM fjwMk t/» fnn tvfthdut kn^» 
t«' It. — JfajTrrthf 31, J 

BUJIRAI^IPOOTER, lup- Proi)crK 

^ (Skt.) Jirahiwt2>u(ra (*tW wn r»f 

nortb 7 and occupies lx»ih tM)k^ of i\w rim , Df.iiinia *), tlio gn*nt rivrr JirahmjHtir of 
osforostho fruiiticn of CIniii. — /ff/.nmj wjilfli Af^im is tin* \iiU\'V. UiMnUNvillt- 
29/. . ..r *» ........r. ..f *1... #*— 


prodomlaanco of lUirmo'*© In Pc;Jti» at th it 
date oTcn, is rcnmrlmWo, 

11 iCa.— ** BlUfXWth.*' Seo quotaltnii umlor 
MUNNEEFOBE, 

n767,_<«Biiragliinagli/' fioo quotation 
under SONAPABANTA. 

[1782.—“ BahmanB.’* Sco quotation under 
aAVTAMA.] 

1793.— “Bunnali iKinlcn on Fegii to tin' 



tlioif name .. ... ^ 

liorroTrcd from tl>o Portuguc-K*, twit { roeti^ittinii of this pn**vt nver by tin* 
BIainiaa."—iSoiy^n, !«;»«>, 3 »j.J i aiicioiiK 1 ml tin* Ihnrthftf^* <ir OiSmir^, 

. »* 1 * i.i. ‘ of Curtnw nml StraKi, <le>»rilH.fl os .*i 

BtJBEA-BE^RB, s. IL ban Mlo, {„ n*iiiot(T itirts of 

‘Qrandtt tjamc. llm is n kmd of nixmtnlin^* in dolpliins nnd 

fclniig word appliinl in Aimlo-Imlnn ,roco«hW pwiWdv Ti-prv*.n*nt» tliit 
.Mjcitity to the I.idy \\ho elmms »re« uinli'r tmt* of its Ski. namoi, 

codence at a party, [Nonadays iMri 


chief i 


Mem tlic term n]iphcd to the 
lady in a Statinn.] 

1807 ,— “At table I have hitherto Item 
nlloircd but one didi, naincU the Burro 
Bohec, or lady uf the litghcit rank.* — 
/^>rd Minto m /n<fi<i, 29 . 

1818 .— “Tlio hdtes carry llieir huntlh* 
hibiship into the KtcamcM triion tliey go 
to EnRUml, . . . My fnend eiwlcivourwl in 
\ain to pcriu.ido them that whntui or their 
Kocial importanco m the *(’ity of Palaces/ 
they \souUl Im 5 hut rinntl folk in Uiudon.*’ 
rn 


Jlltldtui. 


lf»r» 2 .*-Ilirn»« i.*»t iiicntion the narro 

licfore n\ hut t 1 >e Brahrtiipntra to 1 /e 
the river of nhoK lnv\cr»'ing the 

Kipgdum C'iIIm! (Gour) and tl ut o f 
Comotay, and that of C»nff f«To filLUET), 
fsoo CniTTAaOKCr 

iri tint liotalde nrm of the fraMW arhhu 
throu/h the i'-lnnd of Somagam, 
c. IfilK).— “Tiseit* iv nn'Ahrr very lan»e 
river called Berlmiu putter, s^Mch nms from 
Khatat to Ctvach fpco COOCIt BEHABlaRd 
t - fnun thince lhroti;rh Uri»dnh totheie^n,** 

— C%(»- C%o«r, by 1 J-oM/rtud, i. jW. ^Av^f^n .Uf-rr*' (Giaduin) cd. JSW, if, fit 

(cd.Vrtirro, it. 12 I j. 

[BUEKA-DIN. s. H, Iwnf-drn, A , ITi*!.— “Out of the •amc mountains wt* 

‘great day,* the term applied hy nativc.'i ’ . . a rtxxi nwr itowing which . . , 

to a great festival of Eiipoikmiic, tnr- divides into two hmnehes whereof th** 
licularly to Christma.e Day. 

[ 18 S 0 .i-ThN I«.nff Iho Bum Din, .r - t. 
great day, iho f.ict of un anmnl iHiiiii: riwii I i»rn iKt,. . « , i..i 

wasmtcr|»retoil hy the nmn ns a favoumhle i i.Aj***^ TT* ? ” ^'^'detsous do IJikHi Je 
niigury.”— /.(/>, 279.1 ! nri-tc, qiu 

^ V I j . urt do la fnmtifrv <in Tibet, l/s nom dc 

'DTT'Dt) AirtTAXTA .. IT 1 •) Bruinanpoutre qti'on hii tnmrc ihns queb 

iSU 16 K^-&ixii.MA., 8 . 11 . onrtf ! nur, carter e^i imo cr>rmpthm de cvdwi de 

;,/Mfna, *big dinner*; ii term of the Brahmapatren, qui dans lo langoge du 
&mic character its the two last, applied iwiaylgnifie tipnt si>n origine do Hrahmi.*’ 
to a vast and eolemn cntcrtaiiiinent. ‘ -/iMntaWr, i.V/iTireiT»^t,»/ir, 

P 8 S 0 .— “To BO out to n buna Wniaa. * IW.-’bJusi WforethcG.vngcs fvUs into 
or big dinner, which is 5 nccccdc<l in the BoniraU. It rocelm theBniam* 

Kimo or .somo other liouso by n Larger i “^X'**^.***'^*‘* Ulio A^sam Kim 

evening porty.’— iriben, Alode ef »Snor, - - ' * 

51 ,] 


BDEKA SAHIB. II. hanf^ 'great ’ ; 
Hhc great Siffiit ^or Masler)/ n term 
constantly occurring, whctlier in a 
family to distinguish the father -or 
the elder brother, in a station to in- 
dicate the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever oflicer may lie the rccog- 
nised head of the society, or in a dcjuil- 


tslargorthanthoflMwca , , . U is n jvcrfcvt 
Sea of frvsh M ntcr nfior tho Junction of tho 
two KivpiM, , . .t/.v, of Juntt 

Rennelt, d. lOth March. 

1793 .—“. . , till the ><*arl 7 d 3 . the Bur- 
rampootcr, ns n capital river, was unknown 
m Luropc. On tracing this river in 17 u^, 
i was no Ic^s atirpHvcd nt finding It rather 
larger (hnn tho Ganges, than nt ib' c»)iirM* 
previous to its entering Kcngak , . , 1 could 
no longer doubt that tho Borrampooter 
and Smnoo wen* ntio nnd the «in!o river,” 
— AVnndf, J/wimV, ;ini cd. 5 ir»l 5 . 
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BUBKEIfi s. II. hhuralj Qvk 
/jwrrt, Hodgson. The hluc >nl(l sheep 
of the Ilinmlaya. [Blan/orrf, ^famr^u 
499, niih illnslTatioii.] 

BTTBSATTTHB, H. harf<U(^ frojn 
harsttly *iho Bains,* 

a. The "word properly is n)>plied to 
It disewe to wliich horses are hahle in 
llic rains, pustular eruptions hreakin^ 
out on Ihc licad and fore mrts of tho 
ho<ly. 

[18*23. — **That very cxtmordinnfy 
(ho bursattco/*— Gr. Mag,, reprint, 

1373, i. 128. 

[IB32.--*'Erowc’» nro Rithjoct to nn in- 
fectious di<«cAse, triiicli gcncmlly matce^ i(H 
nppenranco in tho rainy sca«:on, and tltorc- 
forocalleil burrhsaatio.”— it/w Mr/r Man^nn 
Aft, ii. 27,] 

b. But (lie wotti is a]s<( applied to n 
waterproof hloak, or the like. (Sec 
BRAOTY COORTBE.) 

18S0,— ** TJ>o scener;}* has now Ikjcii 
nrmngcd for the second jiart of tho Simla 
seaoon . . . and the sppm{yriate co«tiinio 
forttoth wxes if tho dccotows bursatti.”— 
Pioftt'r ^faU, duly 8, 

BUS, ndv, P.-II. Im, ‘enough.* 
Used coimnonly na a kind of inter- 
jection: ‘Enough! Stop! (jy jom $niin! 
IMa^haMaP Pew IliiKliiclani words 
stick closer hy the relumed Angh»- 
T ndian. The Italinn expression, though 
of oh^enre ctymol^y, con hardly have 
any connection with ha^. But in use 
it ahvat'fl fools like a were *oxpiD.«eon 
of it! 

IS.*)®.— “‘And if you pa«^H/say my dear 
^PKKl.nntnred fricnn% ‘you may pot an 
apiKMotmcnt. Bus! (you aco my Hindo* 
shineo knovrlcrlpo already carrici mo the 
length of that emphatic monoHytlablo), 
. . .‘«-0«/>'«,2«d <Hl.i.42. 

BITSHIBB, n.p. The prinnipil 
modem Persian Kcajxirt on the Persian 
Gulf ; ])ropcrly AbOJ^nihr, 

1727.— “BoweWer ii nl^ a Mnririm 
Town, ... It stand*) on an l«dand, and ha** 
A pretty good Trade.’*— .4. 1/nmWon, r. 99. 

B0STBE, 5. Au inlmhitcd quarter, 
.1 village, 11. hfistf, from Skt. 
‘dwell. Many years ago a imlive in 
Upper India said to a Eurojienn 
tnntiii the Canal Department: “You 
Feringis talk much of your country 
and iU power, hut wc know that tlu- 
whole of you come from five village***’ 
(pilneJi’ basti). Tho woiyI w applied 


in Calcutta to the scpanite groups of 
huts in the Immhlcr native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which 1ms often 
hccii held up to reprohation. 

[1339.— “Thoro is a drcai^* bustco in tho 
ncighlraurhood which saul to inako tl)0 
most of any cholera that may l>o goine,”— 
Jl» Kipling, dtp of I>rmf/Hl Kight, M.J 

BUTLBB, s. in the Madms and 
Bomlviy Presidencies !hi.s is the title 
usually applied to the head-servant of 
any English or mmsi-Eiig]i«h howc- 
hold. He generally niakfs the daily 
market, has charge of domestic sloro'^, 
and superintends the inhle. As his 
profession Is one which nifords a large 
scope for fe.Uheving a nest at the ex- 
pcii.«e of a foreign master, il often 
followed at Mnarns hy men of com- 
paratii'ely good ca-^te. (See CON- 
SCMAB.) 

1010.— Yooky tho butler, Iwing rick, 
n^ikcd lvccn«o to coo to his how«c to toko 
pht«lck."— i. 138, 

IGSP,— . . thr Butlers nro enjoin'd to 
tnko an accottnl of tho Place each Night, 
l»oforo they de^nrt linme, (hat they (the 
Peon*)} might lx? examin’d before they alir, 
if onghi lio wanting.'— 

1732.— **\Vniitoil n Pcr*on to act a.** 
Stevranl or Butler in a (Jcritfcman'« Hou^e, 
he vtuft un»l*rf(nt>rf Unintre.^tingP-^Indm 
March 2, 

1789.— "No por*«n con*iidcr" him‘*clf ns 
comfortably Accommodated without enter- 
Uinintr a M*»h nt 4 pngiwla'^ jMjr month, 
n Butler At 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 2, a 
Compradoro at 2, and kitchen \toy nt 1 
pagoda.**— Sfv n ru’g Sttyroti rt nf Oj»^ttior,x, 

p.27. 

1873.— " Wlancing roun*!, my eye fell on 
the ]fantry dejvirimrnt . « . and the butler 
trimming the reading Lt/f 

f« india, Mop; ,hino, 090, 

1879.—". . • themomcnl when it occurred 
to him {»>. tho Nyuimjf.yimng Prmco of 
Tlurnm) that ho really to a**mtno tho 
of a Madras butler, and l>o off lt» tlto 
Ueridency, wah tho happiest in<>pirnthui of 
hia Ufo."— Ahi/wfun/, duly U. 

BUTLER-ENGLISH. The broken 
English ppokcii hv native a'r\*nnts in 
ihc Mndnm IVcsicfency ; which is not. 
vorj' mncli hotter than the Pigeon- 
English of Chinn. It is a singulnr 
dialect j the present i>arliciple 
)>cing used for the fullin' iiidirauve, 
and the pretePite. judicative being 
formed hy ‘done*? tlnw I 
* 1 will toll * ; 1 dojK Uil « ‘ 1 have 
told*; done come «=* actually arrived/ 
! Peculiar meanings arc also nttaelicd to 
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vords; Uhls /amtVi/ « ‘wife. l)u‘ 
oddest clieractcristic aliout. tliia jargon 
is (or wns) Umt iiJiL"torh i!<(*a jt in 
ppealcjiig to tlieir spr\*ni»ts ns well nj* 
servants to tlunr nm'^lers. 

BUXEE, s. A military iwymaster ; 
II. haUi^hu Tins is a word of coinplev 
and cmiou*5 history. 

In origin it ls Udieved lo he the 
Mongol or Turki corrimtioii of I he 
Rkt. ‘a iH'gpir/ nnd thence 

a Bnddhist or religions mendicant or 
memherof the n'-celic onlcT, iKiund h\ 
his discinhne to <dilajn Ids daily fwKl 
hy begging.* UM\i n.is the nonl 
commonly nnpliw! hy the Tarlars i»f 
the liost of Cliingiz and his RUoees.^rN 
und after them hy the I‘ersinn nritor* 
of the Mongol ‘era, to tin* regular 
Buddhist clergy; and thus the nortl 
Appears under \.itious ffiritis in the 
works of medieval KuMptMU viilei*^ 
from nhoiii e\ani]des. Ire quoted below. 
Many of the class came to IVrsmnnd 
the nest with Iliilaku nnd with lUtn 
Khun ; nnd us the vnlers iiitheT.ular 
cuiips \Ncrc i^roKshly found chi«dly 
nmong the hab^hxnj the \\ ord iiiuleru i n't 
exactly the same tnin.*<fer of me.inittg 
ns our cUrK\ and eame to ‘•ignifv a 
literatuf^ scnlie or Feeretar\. Tlni- 
in the Ijatim>Pcr»o*TMrkiMi voca* 
biliary, uhieh Indongi'd lo IVtr.irrli 
and lb p^e^c^^ud at Venice, the uoid 
fcriba is rendertHl in Pniuanmu, t>. 
the then Turkish of the Cnnica, ns 
Bacsi, The change of meaning did mil 
.stop here. 

AhiPl.Fa^.l in his necoant of Kashmir 
(in the ^Ifa, [ifl. .Airp«, iii. 212]) rt*. 
calks the fact timt intlMu was the title 
given hy the learned among I'rrsian 
and Arabic writers to the Buddhist 
nriebUsuliom the Tibetans sly IhI hJnuJs, 
But in the luuc <»f Ikvlicrl isav circa 
1600, among the Alongols the word 
had come lo mean sujyron; a change 
nnalogousagain, in poiiic measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The mofleni 
Moupls, according to Pallas tise tin* 
worn in the Pcnse of ‘Teacher,* ami 
apply it to the most veneiahle or 
learned priest of a cuninmiiity. Among 

tvNoumt h> llif. 

late I»ror. Anton Solileriicr, 1)1* exi.rfwitl iloubts 
whethiT the ItaJaM of tliH TiN-taiis muX MotiRoli! 
ww not of onrly liilrodiictinn UirotiRh tlm Ulioini 


the Kirghiz Kar/Jikx, who profess 
Mahonirnedanlsin, it has come to hear 
the diameter wliich Marco Polo more 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere < onjurer or mcdiciue-innti ; « liilsi 
ill Wi'stern Turkestan it Fignifies n 
‘KmP or ‘Miiis(ieL‘ [VniuU'ty in 
his i!!/.ftch'^.x of Ontrnl Ann (p. 81) 
bpi^ks of a }inlU*hi as a troukuhair.] 

By a further tmnsfer of meaning, 
of whirh all the an‘ not dear, iii 
anotlier din‘etioti, under the Moham- 
ui'slnn Kiiijh‘rr>rs of India the word 
htUiAii was ap]died lo an oflifcr high 
111 military ndinimslralion, wluw 
oMire IS Frunetimes nuidered ‘Master 
jof the Ilor**' (of hor-e, it is to Ik- 
I vemeiuheretl, the whole Mih'tance of 
the army lonsisted), hut whoe dnlies 
* ‘‘ornelinii*’*, if not liahiliialU*, ein* 

I hracerl those of Payiiia-ter'GeiiAml, 

I ns well as in a manner, of Coin- 
' mimder-in-Uhn f, or Vhief of the Stair. 
[Mr, Inane, who gives a detailei! 
tuaouut the IVikUshi under the 
latter Moguls {J. I'. A* July 
' 180G, p. r>3'.) F^y 7 .). ]>rt*ferR lo call liim 
Adju!anl-fJcii»*mi,] Mon' pnijK-rly por- 
hap«* this was the iM».sitioti ol the J/#r 
/*^f/Av^f, who had fiiher under 

linn. UnUidiii in military nnnnnnd 
eontimied in the armies of the Mnh* 
raltas, of Ihder Ali, and of other 
j native powers But both the Perjiau 
j siidlitig and the ino»ieni connection iif 
! the title with ^wvindir.itea jindyihilit) 
thatfome eonlu^ion of awndationhad 
nn^on ln‘tw*ecn Ihe dIcI Tartar title nnd 
the P. * |>.)riion,' /sil.kdipfau, ‘to 
give,* • p lyiiient.* In the 

earlv dins of the Council of Fort 
William we find the title Busco ap- 
plied lo a Ktinqwan Civil oflicer, 
thmugU whom ]nyiiientH were made 
(see Uttm and N* fan-A'arr, |VL«.'*iiii). 
This IS o\iH)1et4% hut the w*ord U #till 
I in the Anglo-Indian Army the ret<»g- 
j ni‘Md designation of n Pni/mnAcr, 

» lliis is llie 1 h' 4 known existing ine 
<»f the wonl. But wider eome is alive 
GovermueiiUs it isetill the desigrmlion 
of n liigh oflicer of .sl.iti*. And aceortl- 
ing to the (Po<*arxj it has been 

used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of n house Mx‘ (?) nnd the like; in 
Bengal for ‘a puiwrinlemleiit of p«ms* ; 
ill MvFon* for ‘a tnvasurer,* &c. [In 
the N.W.P. the ^Kipnlarly 

known to nativ(*s ns ' UMfhx Tdhn(^* 
‘Tax Ikikhdii,* is the jH^roti in charge 
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o£ one of tliu iniiK>r iownsi wliieli are 
not binder a ^lunicipal Board, bnt are 
ninnagcd hy n Panchf or body of sissca- 
sors, wlio raise the income weeded for 
W'atcli and ward and conserwncy by 
iiieauB of a graduated house assess- 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in Qnairmerc^ H. des jVo»- | 
{foUf 184 seqq.; also see Jifnreo Po?o, 
Bk. i. du Gl, note. 

1298.— “Tliorc i*} another marvel j>or- 
formed by tho'^o Bacai, ,of whom I have been 
speaking aa knowing * po many enchant- 
ments. . . *lh<rco J*ofo, Bk. 1. eh. 61. 

c. 1300.— “Although there are many 
SaUlshiB, Ohinoso, Indian and othc^ 
those of l^liot are moH esteemed.”— /fo/AiW- 
quotcil hy /yofiS^on^ ii. 370. 

0. 1300.— “Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam hominc«i super Cannes dc ronndo 
honomnt : boidtas, pcilicot quondam iJonti- 
ficosydolomni.” — UtMfdtf* df il/oHfrcr«c<Vr, in 
PcrcffrinatoffSt /T, p. 117. 

c. 180S.7-“Ta0ra 7«/7Koyrff/tJraf<r^Tra- 
vphf fiatrtXta TpCh'ot 61 

Twv Upofidyuiv, T0i:P0tx9. TOvrocfeNXTjr/fmii. ” 
— Oeorff, i-Vicftywrw tfe Andronieo Pateuo> 
hffOf Lib, vii. 'Tlio last part of the name of 
this Jkvtihnpaxifj ‘the t1 rst of the mered 
magi/ opjHjara to be BaJehshi; tho^wholc 
perhaps to be ATicw-Bakhshi, or JiVir/ciw- 
naBsM, 

c. 1810.— “The Kings of this country 
sprung from diiusliiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the tfuitsa/t for of that Prince 
And the doginns revon'od in hi** family, which 
eonsistod in revering tim aim, and confonn- 
ing in all things to the advice of the 
Bakflliia."— in A of. d A'jcfr. 
xiil. 207. 

1420. — “In this city of Kamchou there !•» 
An idol temple 500 cubit** wjunre. In the 
middlo is an idol lying at Jongih, %v}iich 
measures 50 jwce**. . . . Behind this image 
. • . (Igure^of Bakshisn** large as life. . . .** 
•^Shah ^f{ita^nn to CViUia, in CVi^Any, 

i: cciit. 

1015. — “Tlien t moved him for hia favor 
for an Factory to Iks Kesident in the 

Towno, which hco willingly granted, mid 
gave present onlcr to the Bu)^, to draw a 
Finm both for their eoniming yji, and for 
their 'reddonco.'— .Sir T, Uoe, in /hircAcr*, 
i. 5J1 ;[11ak.8oc. 1. 93.] 

c. 1060.—“, . . csbliged mo to take a 
Salaiy from the (imnd Moffol in the quality 
<if n Phisitiaii, mid a little after front 
Dantedimtvd-Kttii, the most knowing man 
of Aria^ who had boon Bakchts, or flreal 
Master of the Ilnwc.' — /irmiV, HT. p. 2 ; 
fed. CunsUthif^ p. 4]. 

1701.— “Tlie friendship of the Biurio is 
not so much desired for the post ho is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near tho King.'— In 
WMrr, f. 378. 

1706»7.— tho Kmjwror appointed a 


iiobloman to act as tho bakshi of K^in 
Bakhsh, and to him ho intrusted tho Prince, 
witli in.^niciions to tako care of him. The 
bakshi ^VIts Suit.m\ JInsnn, otherwise called 
'Slit Alalang.**— KUiot^ rii. 385. 

1711. — ‘“To bis IJxcolloncy Znlfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurremt Sing (iVusinf-ynny f) 
Backebeo of the irholo Enipiro.”— 

of a LeUcr from Prrsid^nt ar\d Cmmcil of 
V 0 rt Hf, Qfortffj in BV/rW/’r, i1. ICO. 

1712. — “Chan Dhjchn.nn . . . Cnt Bnksi 
gonoral, or Jlnster-Mnstcr of tho horsonion,** 
-^VahnOjUt iv. (Snratto), 295. 

1753. — “ Tlio Buxoy neqiiaiiits llic Boawl 
ho has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for tho Negmij.**— In Acm/j, 
48 . 

1756.— Rirth. Plaistod roprc«onts the bad 
treatment he liad mot with for “strictly 
adhering to Ids duty dunngtiic Buxy-shipof 
Messrs. Bollniny and Kempo'*; and “tho 
abupcfi in the jiost of Bnxy.’*— fo f/.c 
lion, ihp Court of }}if>'Clor»^ j>, 3, 

1703. — “Tho buxey or gonoral of tho 
army, at the head uf a select liody, closed 
tho procession,*’— On«>, i. 20 (reprint). 

1700.— “TJioBuxoy lays heforotho Board 
an account of charges hiuirrod in the Buxoy 
Connnh . . . for the relief of iiooplc saved 
from tho /V. ir<//*»fw», Com., 

Aoay, 4.57. 

1793.— “'Hio bukshey nllowed it would 
be prudent in tho .Sultan not tu !ia7.:)rd the 
ovont.”— /Aiv/w, 50. 

1801.— “A bneksheo and a IkmIv of bor>o 
belonging to ibis jtatiio man w'crc opi>o>cd t<» 
me in tho actum of tho 5th ; whom 1 darcs;iy 
that I riinti liaso tlio pleasuru of mcctiiu* 
shortly at tho Pcdiwah’'* durKir."— B’W. 
iuuitidu iii. 80. 

1811.— “There npitoar to lm\u boon dif 
ferent de'»orjptif>nsof Buktsbles On Tipi»ooV 
sondco). Tho Buktshica of Ku-^htrotis wore 
a sort of poimnlvsarjus and p.miuslors, .and 
w’cro Mubordtnato to thu if not to 

tho Bo<dndftr, orenrnmandantof a liattalion. 
iiie Meor Bnlctahy, lam over, u»ols rank of 
thoSipahdhr, 'ITioBuktsbicsoftho AAs/mw 
and Jysho were, I lielie^e, tho suifcrinr 
ofneom of tlio-^o corps rcqioeluely.''— Note 
to 7V)y«s»*s Lfltcra^ lo’5. 

1823,— “In the Mahmtta armies the 
luinco is deemed the Sirdar or (7nnin.indcr ; 
next to him i^ thu Buksbcc or Paynmster. 
nhoisvcMtcd with tho pniici|ial charge and 
rcsjKinribilit)’, and is (snl^ulo^ed accovintable 
I for ill! military expenses iind di>bui>omontf».*’ 

! — Jfafeofm, CVafmf /iithVi, i. 531. 
i 1827. — ** Doubt it not — tho soldiois of tho 

Bceguin Mootcc Malntl ... are Ic^s her* 
timn mine. I am myself the Bukehcc . . . 
and her Rirdars are at tny dootion,” 
n <i/frr AWf, The .SViproH'a thwujhtrr^ eh. \ii. 

18(5)1,— » To tho best of my moiimry he was 
accused of liaviiig done his best to urgo tho 
pcoplo of Dhur to riso against our (iovern- 
mont, and sevcml of tho witnesses deiio'.cd 
to this eifcct ; nmf>np**t them the BuksUl.* — 
Mma, on J/hoPf by Mtfjor 



nuximv. 


]874,— “lU'ftiro iho tx‘ t iU u 

iIo\rn, the f?onn'<t.iof tho pbnlvrclrtw a^iao 
tho Bakablt who a iwaicCKilUcor nett lo 
the i'J’tnKOifti, il* IJ^J**** 

BUXERBY,^ A liiatchlfM'k man ; I 
a])p4m*nllv tiPo<l i*i inm’li llie Kiino 
mi«5c ns ISurkundauzo Oi*v.) now ol». 
Fololc. lia\f iH»t found thi|i term 
excepting in ilotiiiiiunts p«'rtninin^ t<» 
llie inidfih* detadea of I8II1 century in 

l^cuoil ; [but t«ec refeivix’i'*' suppliwl I 
by Sfr. Irvine liolow;] imr bate \\v 
found any Fat^fnetorjk etyinolop), I 
Jlnxo is in Tort, n pun-lunvl ((lerni. 
IiH(hfc)\ nimli snjigiM^s HUiie |M>s-*ibIe [ 
vord6«»iro. Then* is Imweter none' 
fiiieh ill Bliitcaii, u bo 1 ms 011 the other < 
bimdt “/fiifrjrros an In<lt;vn term, | 
artillery-men, ike.," and ipiytes from 1 
Jhst, Orinit 111. 7 : “ //iit//m mml In 
iim quinque tornieiilis pniefiemnltir.” 
This doi"? not t lirow luttclt light . 
A’fij/ur, Mhunderholt,’ nm\ hate gi\en 
\oguc to a word in Analog to I* l^r/- 
undd-, ‘ ligbVwng-dnWeT/ Uwvfe tindiio 
such word. As an additional lonjee. 
ture,ho\\e\cr, nc nmymgge'-t lUiiMrtK, 
front the p<i'*stb1c circuni**tance that 
huch men were rvermted in the 
count ly about {Unf(tr\ i>. the 

Ehdhltild diet rut, whicli up to iPfi? 
xnis a great recruiting ground for 
sejKiya. [Tlierc can U* no doubt that 
this laM sugg!*slion gives the lorreei 
origin of the woid. llufhnntm UnmU 
ton, Ji(i,*.fern Indni, i * 171 , de^mlns tlie ] 
lai^c nuinbor of men nlio joiiu^t tlie I 
native army from tin- put of tlie 
country ] ! 

[1090.— 'Hio Mogul nrmj wasdiruUd into 
tlirco cla«e- -.VHirjnia, <ir inountcil men , 
T’e/itAdnnA, arlillun , .!/t«AiIn, mraiitrx nnd 
ivrtiRccts. 

[‘*ylAjAd/a — lUuidCuicJxl.i-jantjt - lUtlson- 
y<t7(t nj Ilundcltth AhithUm^ i.c. regular 
matchlock.mcn, BakBarivolifl nnd llundc. 
Iali9.'* — Jkiftiir • vl - 'amaJ^ w ntten nltout 
ICOOd; it. Musnan ,V*v, No. ICll, fol. 

7718.— “Onlored the Zonttndnrs to Pend 
BuaceiTicB to elenr tho IkwIi and hring them 
up w IViionoM.'*— /V. iriVfwm Cons,, April, 
lu Lonit, p, C. » • » 

« ” . ^''*c«b«l a loUcr from . . , 

Comicil at CowdmUimr . , . ndridng of 
thoir buying Pent Kn-ngn JfcKion with nil 
tlie .flilttnry tlmt wero able to travel, IK) 
muo^CB, 4 field pieces and n largo quan- 
tity of ammuwtion to Culway,”— p. 1, 
1749.,-" 1Ia> ing f rcipiont liiiort^ of sovcml 
ptmpghnp parties of tliw lianditti plimderine 
alwut this place, wo on tho 2d Novonilwr 
ordered tlio 2!oimndnn to entertain ono 


hundred baxertes uiul lili> ^pile*tticn ottr 
and abnu wiint ner\’ then in jtiy for the 
pmlcetfoa of tho ouidirti of )our llonorV 
town/*— /WVr t't Court, Jnrt* li), //W. ji. 21 , 

17*'»f».-'**Apn.ed, no de^pUch Liciitcaint 
dohn Hanlhig of a command of w1dier*2S 
Buxaries in onhr to clear tlip*o lynta If 
! ptopjiCil in tlirir wa> to tld* place.*'— /t id. 

I r***. 

,, ** In fin iic<sitinl for tlna acy we 

1 find among thin'^^ nn l-dialf of aVilllaai 
I Wallin, Chief at (V»’ jinilsiMr: 

' “MBuxeries, . » 'jo^nr) . 

«1/N. Jt*atr\h Tff IntUa Of' c^. 

' I 71 II.— "Tlie hih the) mole their li*t 

riTort with all the nnd Buxeniei 

[ the) ctiuld a*<emhU\“— III 2M, 

' „ "Tlio umnWr <»( Buxerri^s or 

I rnatchlcs him n ilertfnfe uugmentcil to 
, IfiOO,* — (reprml), 11, Wh 
I „ ** In (I ft w niinwtf ^ Ihvy kille^I C 

' buxcrrlcs.”— if of, Ci ; e aNi 271’. 

177'i — " BuchaerriAB. Kiv»i «>!dirr» 
vlioe r*>rnne«a arm- nn» i'fdy anerd and 
t4m:el.'''~t7fM» ipj/ m Voyti^, 2r.d 

e<l. priiU l* cojied, aa Mr, Iriino ahows 
fiaim the (»Io -ara of K.'#? prefixed to Ati 
Addrr^t |)r J‘n»i»rirfnTj K. i. in 

Ifo'frirs ifido*,i rnref*. 2rfl cd,, 177l*.l 

J7^Q -.**BQXcrrie8-l*«ot poldicr*, wlio*e 
coiniiuin anna an* sennb and target a or 
«pear*»” - /»«fhe« I'l (tif nft*rv (Stc'ckda’e'p). 

lh,V) — ** Afiothvr |<»int to which 
lumrd Ilia attention . # , wsa the orgamrv 
tien of rm i S.aivnt n itiae rvguhr f«>fce. • 1 • 
Hitherto the nntiae tn*>|w cmp^jv^l at 

Cidcnita . . . dcMgriitMt Baxamen were 

nothing inoTo linn /JvrioMMs, armetl and 
tstuip)»'d m Ih*' unrd icittve mann'T.”— 
/,*nv)»,»s rftfr /h/* tuui i*rc^fsf 0/ 0 ^ 
Jtrn^ni .|e,iy, 1. frj, 

BYDE, or BEDE HORSE, .**, A 
note by Kirhivitnek l« the iKv-.ssge 
below from 7ij>;*<wV Lfitrrs mv.** /ly-fr 
ihrfc rvre "the ramc ns Pinrfdrr/w, 
Ao'ifiV*, ami (500 PIKDAIlRTi 

LOOTY, COSSACK). Ill the life of 
, //yrfrr /Wi bv 1tu-*s'itii *AVi iCbaii 
Ktnuuiit, tr. \»\ Mth^s ve rvwl that 
Jlydor’s KitzrJiks tvofe iitidiT tlie 
command of "Ohnri Khan Bede." 
But >thullu‘r lbi.s loader was so 
c.illcd from leading thc“Bcdo" llorsic, 
or gave liii immr to them, dfH*s not 
appear. Miles lias the highly intclli- 
geutnole; ‘Bode i«» niiolber name for 
f (Kurzak): Kirkiwitrick Mtppovd the 
1 word Bc<U* mcatit infaiitir, which, I 
> liclievo, it does luii* (i>.* 30). Tim 
quotation frum the Lyt 0 / Tijipoo 
. ‘icuins to indicate tlmt it uas the name 
, nfn caMi‘, And we liiid in Sharrinff's 
litdtnn Trihfs nml among those 
1 of hlywiKs mention tif the "Btwxt as a 
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tribe, probfibly of huxitsmeii, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many 
were employed ofs soldiers, and served 
in Hyder^fl wars (iii. 153 ; see also the 
Kline tribe in the S. Maliratla country, 
ii. 321). AssnininjT -ar to be n plum! 
idpn, we Imve nere pitiljably Ibe 
“Bedes” wlio gave their name to 
these plundering horse. Tlic Bedar 
nva. mentioned os one of the predatory 
idasses of the nuniiisiiln, along M'ith 
ilamwars, Kallnrs, Bamusis (see 
BAIVIOOST), d'c., in Sir AValtcr Elliot’s 
paper (J, Ethnol &’«?., 1809, N.S. pp. 
112'13). But more will he found 
regarding them in n x>^ipcr by the 
late Gen. Briggs, the translator of 
Kcrishta’s Hist. (J. It A. See, xiii.)* 
Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Kngar} in 
Mysore seems to take its name from 
tins tribe. [See Mysore^ i, 255.] 

1758.—** • . . The Oivnlry of the Pfio . . . 
received fiiieh n defeat fiv^m llydiir*^ Bedes 
<ir ICuKzak^ that they fled nnfl never looker! 
Ifchiml them until 'they arrived nt Ooori 
Hnndrtr.’*— //iW. o/ J7y(fur Ani/-, p, 120. 

3785,— “Bydo Hoibc, out of employ, Imvo 
c*<niiiniltcd great excesses and depredations 
in the Sirear> dominions.* o/7Yi»w>o 

•Vwf/lffff, C. 

1S02.— *‘Tbo Kakur nnd Chupno Jior<o 
. • . (Altliotigh these nro included in the 
Bede tribe, they carry off tho {vilm even 
from them in tho nrU of rohljcry) . , • ' — 
Jf» of Tips, by *Ali IifitfH JUrmilni, 

tr, by Milos, j>. 70. 

[BYLBE, 8. A small two-wheeled 
vehicle dinwn ly' two oxen. 11. hahaL 
Mil, built, which has no connection, 
as is generally pn])poccd, with lail, 
‘an ox’; hut is derived from the 
Skt. vnh, * to carry/ TJie bylfe is used 
only for passengers and a laiger and 
moi’c imposing vcaicle of the same 
class is tlic But. Tlicrc U n coofl 
drawing of a I’luyab bt/kc in /vi;hiW« 
JJfasl and ^fan (p. 11*7); also see the 
note on the qitotation from Forl>es 
under HACEEBY. 

{1811.— “A native bylco will iHtinlly jrrtw 
iliico, in gold onil silver of great purity, ten 
limes the weight of procloiH niotniH to bo 
obtained from a general ofiicor's cquimgo.” 
— i^ciefy t« India, i, 1G2. 

flSfrJ. — **Mostof thoi<irty , . , were in a 
liarouch. but tho rich mnn himself (wo of 
tlie Muttra Soth'O still ndhorc? to the primi- 
tive conveyance of a bylis, a thing like a 
fwitioarr] on 1^*0 wheels, generally dmitn 
by two oxen, but in which ho drives a 
splendid pair of white horses, Rilling cross- 
logged tho ahilo I”— .Vr.t Maelnist^, Life 
/ii (if^ jl/?VtiV>«, Jtc,, ii, 205. J 


0 

CABAYA, s. Til is wonl, though 
of Asiatic origin, was jxsrlmps intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese, 
whose writers of the IGth century* 
apply it to the surooiit or long tunic 
of niuslin, which is one of the most 
common native garments of the belter 
dashes in India. The word seems to 
be one of Ihope which the PorUigiiesc 
had received in older times from the 
Arabic (fw5d, ‘a vesture’). From 
Doxy’s retnavks this would seem in 
Barhfiry to take the form habtiya. 
Whether from Arabic or from 'Portu- 
guese, ihc word bus heen introduced 
into the Mala^' count rip.% and is in 
common use in Java for the light 
cotton siircoat w’oni by Europeans, 
iKith ladies nnd gentlemen, in dLs- 
hahille. The nonlis not now n*?cd in 
India Projicr, unless by the Portugue,«c. 
But it has hocotiie familiar in Dutch, 
from iirt use in Ja\*a. [Mr. Gray, in 
his notes to Pijmrd (i. 372), llfinks 
that the wonl was intnKhiced hofore 
the time of the PortuguG.se, and 
rciiiarkB that kaba3^ in CVylon means 
a coat or jacket worn by a Kuro])ean 
or native.] 

c, 1510.— **TIierc was in her am KmlKi««- 
*jador who lind Itrought Ilufniran fldalcanT 
A very rich Cabaya . . . which ho wowJcI 
not Accept of, for tJiAt thcroby ho would 
not ncknowlcdgo Idmsclf t>ttbfccL to tho 
l*urk/*— Coyrtir* PiiUn, pp, 10-11, 

35.52. — **. . • !io onlercd him then to 
hc«>trav a cabaya.**— iv. 43S. 
Soo nl«rt HUinley'R Varrta, 332. 

15.51.— “And moreover ilicro nro given 
to thr«o Kings {Mnlab.ir when they 

conic to rccoivo thc<c Allownncos, t4> cacn 
of them n cabaya of mIIc, or of fcarlot, of 
1 cubits, And A c.Ap oriv^o, nnd twonbcAtli- 
knives.’*— jS. Jiotelho, Tiwito, 28. 

1572,— 

“ busrem da fma piiijmm ns cabayas, 

Lustmm os jiannos da tecidn Rcdn.** 

ii. 03. 

“ Cabaya do dnm.ssco rico o dino 

1>A Tyria cor, ontro dies estiin.'ida.'* 

IbUL 05. 

In these two prLssftgcs Buiion Imnslntos 
rajlan* 

1585.— ‘‘Tlio King is appsrellcd with a 
Cabio mndo like n Rliirt lied with ntringn 
on ono riflo.*’— /f. J'itdi, In JfalL, il. 380. 

IKOS,— *‘Thoy wear Hometiiiios when they 
go abroad a thinno cotton Hnnon gowno 
called Cabala. . • .**— / 4 iKJcAofeit, 70 ; [llak* 
Soc. f. 2irj. 





a A noil 


cAiiuh, aAirnooL, 


D lClO.~**CotU iaquello on mxinnc, (« »uiyo N 

"ih Ai^pcllont IMhis^Ui /iMt, ‘c!*.thiiif;') nntiinih^oil i in n- Cal)0\jfl). miMI Uu 

cabayo. cat do toilo do Cotton fort of merit nvi*.ti;d on ii npH 

0 ct Waiiclio, qni lour vn iu*-!!! nwx Tt^rhi »oi, 1. 1 -.*.] 


fine ct Waiiclio, qiii loiir '‘n 
ffllon^.”^/*i/rtirtf dr I^intl I. J05; [llftb, 
Soc. I. 372]. 


Soc. h 372].‘ OABOOK, n, TliU is tlic (V'llou 

n611.-"T1.0 »lHlo CabM «Wcli }ou t.Tm for the wl.^laiir.. rnllwl m Ifidii 
haioirith you ntihntam tioiild Mil hero/ Latcnto (q.v.), niid III Madras iiy 
— i’cwlrr, LfUerSt ii. 41.] tlif* ualiw imine Moonun (<!•'*.). Tin* 


vcstcmciitcoinmo 
]»ar lo devant, i 
C&cnfin, Jttl dc /« 


'nds di^jiiction n Htill true. .The carlifit iint.iiKo of tin* iiv iif 

18(30.— I ftftorwanU \mdor-tomt tint \v\(\\ ernUTs in 


//aivAmr, 43 (llicrc n wmo ml-tikc | rliiy, -o that if a hrf,v Njiiarv 
here, sarQncr and /iW^iy'i arc «piito , allow (d to lir for «ome lime in 
different.] ‘ (Ije writer, the eln iln-uhes and the 

1878.-“Oicr nil thn h worn (by Malsj j fall m A Ih.lP tOjfether; hut 

’I'," ."T h’ 

falla to the middle «f the let:, and j that the w.ityr raniml pt at it, 
fastened down llio front with ciivtiMr j It Uih-* giHvl vn |r**' (/. Af, •'*'>»'. f ‘T*''”* 
brooches/’— J/ciVtirr, /Vm/*, Ac., ir»l. j X. 102). 'Hie \ronl !•* not ill tin* 

( ottlin.in Snmh.ile e Pht-., hut A. 

GABOB, K Ar.-Ii. Laldh, 7111“ *Slendis*GiinaM*k;ir.i in hi'i Sinchah'^* 
word is used in Anglo-Indian hmiv- , ctramiiiar (I8f)l), aiming derivisl 
holds geiicrirally for rao-t meal, [It , fitim tin- rort,, gives if (r.iAem*rt), 
iiRiinUy follows tlie name of the dish, ; (stmm), ‘laterite.M 

e.g. mnnihl hibilb, Toi.t fowl’.] jltit iS3I.--Tl.c...nl vArio. it. .lilTwal 
gwcihcally it is applied lo the di“h ti«ns on tho Mnnd. In the<Mimtr> nmnd 
dcscrilicd in the c|uoUtions frtnn Kr^ei I L\iloml>o it tun-t-is nf n strep;? ehv, 
and Ovingtoii. <>r tunrl. e.dhd Cabook. iniied ivilli siriur 


and Ovingtoii. <>r tunrl. e.dhd Cabook. iniied ivilli siriur 

c. inSO.-»Allcro m«1o . . . ip.,n. ! 

(camcm) in panra fnislra di-vcMm, ell ,»» ;‘Tl»ehousc^an;btnUHitlicabOok. 
verucnliH feiwn ncuiim iiwlo infitnm. whitow.i-ihed witli chnn,im. — 

super emtos forrexs ipno suppo'ito pontom 

toncfaciunt, nuam racco limoniiin aijiorvitn 18 Cp 0, — ** |seulliri(y which oiw «<f tho 

avidb c«ilAnt, — /*rpi/.er dfpinet, I’t. i. 222. first to strike a stmtiuiT who ! mdi at iJ.'illo 
1C73.— ‘*Cabob ii Koslmcst on Skewops ***■ i* the lTi.?ht irdetihwr of the 

cntinlltllo round piocCH no hi^cr thsn a ’'trccl*' n«d nwdi , . . niid the uhP|iiil\ 
Sixpence, and Ginper* and Garlick put *'» the fine red diMl vhieh |••'actnt< <* evcr>* 
between each,*'— / tv'T, 4(>i. croMco and iin)urL«t it'* own Imt to ciery 

IfiSO— 1 *. PrtAf neploclnl nTticlo, Xntuc* rc.ddenl in thev 

<mtin’imiall pLci.«irink]ed^^^^^ locAlilie. are c.yil} rx-cwi-ihle oNewhere 


Oil and Gnrlick nil Iho while.’*— On 

397. * CABUL, CAPBOOL, Ae., n.!', 

1814.— “I often (virtook with my Arabs name {Kuhn!) nf thi* chief city 

of a dWi common in Arabia called Kabob Afghanistan, now so familiar, 

i’ “!**' *''*‘‘^* perhaps tmconhle in Ptolemv, who 

pieces and placed on thin hkowen, alter- i»ivcs in fbnt Minr* n ‘tw>nid.> 

natcly Imtweeii slices of onion ami green jiiio r ‘i bl n^gmii a l>CO Pb 

ginger, sevoned with pop|)cr, ^'lll, nml Ivo/^\irai, niid il city «dlcd 

Kian, fried in ghee, to be ate with rice «®poi»ptt. PtMhajij?, however, One or 
wd dholl.’’— Or. Man, li. tSO ; '‘<>tli may be nuTolKiratod hv the 
[2nu cd. 11. 8.. ; lit 1. 3ir» ho writes Kebabs]. »'«piSor Ka/faMri} nf tin* IVrijdusl TllC 
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OAixrojryi. 


uf tlic Nipa Oi*'*). l*'*^”'* for 

!lm(clnn|» or liiatliiuf. l‘a>n*'s Diet, 
renders the vord 

It ImH hcen introduced h,v fortipnei** 
into S. ntid W. India, when* it is n^^ed 
in two Hcnsos : 

a. Coeo-iialm h‘a%e5 inatti'd, the I 
eonnnon MiiMilule for tJinteli in S 
India. 

lC7«t.— **. . . flnp^ c’lprciillt in th**lr , 
ViUapcs fl»y thcmciUcd CoianSi iKJinp <*m ( 
coc<trcQ branched iiitbclct witJi fonio fow I 
stiebSi t>otn Rh!c« nnil rorerinjjw ' 

to tJicir ColtApL^.”-' /ryir, 17. In liii Ih 
i)Ianatory Index IVjcf *CAjatiy n j 

1 KJUffh of a TihUI) .tree. * j 

c. 16S0 — IIx (fidiii) nid tori’* i 

inaitnv, CadjAfig vucatno, c<intu’umlur, t|Ui. t 
iais nedtnin intin ct nxMiiin omc, innirn 
frumentum Ali<|ttod in ii<* dejs>nere icirinux, 
obtcfointiir ’’—/fpnji/iiiM, i. <1. 

17117.—“ Wo tnivclloil 8 or 10 imlcx l>€furr 
wo camp to hi" ftho I nrmnoro IL'ip'a) Polnre. 
which was bwilt wili\ Twirs, nn*l ciwon'* 
with Cadjons or (’♦H.'o.i.nui Tn’o Ic ic" i 
wo\cn U^pfther.** — .1. i. * '*./ | 

1809.— “The lower cl,n*‘»c« (iit Ib»nd<i\)l 
content *tliem<ohe^ with email hulf, ! 

of clfiy, nml rooM with cadjan.** — .l/rtn»r 

C/iti/ioni, •}. I 

18 C 0 .— “Ilmm" arc tiinlH'ml with in’ 
wood, and rtvifctl with n't i»)nttvd fnuid'*, ! 
which under the name of cadJans, are likc> j 
wi*.o cmpIo}cd for constnictinp ivirtitiituH 
nncl fences.”— r**anfnf’i ii. lUii. I 

b. A Plrip of fnn-)ialin lo.if, i.r. 
either of the Talipot (q.v.) or of the 
Palmyra, prejured for avnim;:* on j 
and BO a document wnlteii on such a ' 
.strip. (Sec OLLAHO 

1707. — “Tho ofliecr at the Bridge Oato I 
brinRinR In IbWmorninp to tho Governor a 
Cojan letter that hu found hunir upon a ixist 
near the Gate, which when tnin'>).atodi>ecinc<l 
to bo from n laxh of the Ripht Hand Ca"te.“ 
—In B'Afc/cr, li. 78, 

I7W.— “Tlie Proiidint acquaints the 
liDara that tie has i'ntercc]itcd a Mllainous 
letter or Cojan.”— ii. “ni. 

1M9,— “Atllajahnuindrj . . . thoi»eople 
used to sit in our reading room for houf^ 
copying OUT liooks on thrir own httlo cadlan 
leaxcss.”— Xf/f<ri/wni ^fculnUf 27r». 

CADJOWA, a [P. IraJ(rirfl7i J A kind 
of frame or jiannicr, of ivhich a jiair 
arc piling across a camel, Eomotlmcs 
luade like litters to carry 'women or 
persons, bometimes to contain 
sundries of camp cquiiwgc. 

164f5.— “lie entered iho town with 8 or 
10 cnmols, the two Cajavaa or IdUers on 
c.icli Bide of the Camel being close shut. 

But instead of Woracn, ho had put into 


e\ery CMava twfi SouMiirs,’* Tfti^atVr. 
i:/i\ii.t;i;H. i. 111]. ' 

I 171*0,— “llm c.unel ap|vn»priatMl to ih** 

' aecornrmKlation of a;:»‘ns carrier two 
p*rt*»n", who am bKlpoil in a kiad of |*ann!i*r, 
i liiid |f*>tol> on th© luck c»f tb»» aidinal. Tlijs 
pmrdir, tonii^’*! In the I’crlr Kiciifldis^. 
j i< A wortlon fnimc, vilh tb© sWih *ijd 
Kittom of nelled c*wd", of flUnilB fiet Imi'j 
I and ^ broad, find *J hi depth ... the 
pnimey Iw’ltig ii-ialh* made in ih** ni/hf- 
ttme, *it Iw'conra the only place of hit 
n^t. * . • Had 1 Iwnn rtrn much necuv 
turned to this manner of Imacllinr, it tnu^t 
! hue Ihjcu irkh.>ni*»! but n total want of 
practice made it dirty cricroui.**— . 
/*! Jt'Urur \ ©ik DU**, li. 

! GAEL, n.p. Pn»|H’rly Kdm( [Tam. 
i Adyii, Mo Iv liolT, ^i\ !ag(xm ' or M»ark* 
v.utcr.* Oriff a lanions ii*»rt mair the 
l•xtr»Mne *^Mi!h of Indii at Ihn tnnntU 
of the Tammpmn U., in tho Gulf of 
M'lnrtir, and on the<<‘n'‘tofTinnovelly, 

’ »w long nKuohtitrti. Tno or tlirv© 

, mih‘s higher tip th** riwr lies the* pile 
I of A’or/.fM or AcViii, th«’ Ki\x©i 
I of tile Gri'fks eirh jH»rt In Mtrri‘.Nd»m 
Imtng Iven d*-tinyrd I'V the ndin*-* 
mom of I he jm. Tttlikorm, Pix miles 
K., ina\ U* rotwidcnd th** and 

httmhh’r ri»pn‘^**nlatia© of Iho^i 

niicifiit marts ; [•©<* .Ifur. r/ 

K 1 IS --**CalI i" a prcii nnd noble city, 
t . . . It ii at till" city that all the shl|»t 
tjiuch that onTno fn-m tlir woit.*'— .Ifnrro 

I /Wa, Ilk. III. tb, 1*1. 

j ni“-“TJic Coo’.*, wMch (nchidci Cali, 
cut with iiei/hlKrirlng port", and 

trhkh catend" a*» fir m KaUd (read Oye!) 
a pMcr •’.tnaU’d opjto'it© tb© Island of 
ScTcndii». . in /arf u in 

f/ir.VIVi fVnf., U*. 

111l.-“C!ln < urN r*i CaliJl,t, #ini 

hnni" tinrKMnIn-* . . . pro^lunl.*’— t'orfi, in 
ro^fjofit ht r«r. /irrf{ir*i^, 

I ^■*‘*3.^“.\nothcr Khirdom. Caell, wMch 
^bvlrtdl Kin,:, whilst tbo tw<ip!c awi 
t hnttian. It K Itn dai* ffura Clalcout liy 

iU I , f/<| (rUrrt, 10^. 

*''udn oltr© n1 ('avo (kunedi 
fc . Conionn). wno gcntili ; © intm ©‘Wo o 
Oael h doTo f«i ©a lo iktI»\“— f/iVr. drt 

/.ri/>ofi, 4 9. 

lM(!.-" riirtIiornlonp tho cniutt.ndly 
called Gaol, whicb uIh) Kdoii,:" t« (ho King 
of Coulnni, pcojtled by Mwra nnd Oentoa", 
has n gocKi barliour, 
wjiitlier come many shiiH of MalaKar ; othc« 
of C’lnmmaniKl Jlcnpi.ala.“-/k7ri^e«, 
ill Lisbon CVf/„ 1^7-8. 

OAPrER, OATPRB, COFPREE, 

Ac,, n.p. Till' word is ])roi>crly the 




(iftoj® tribes \toiO'^®i®S56. ^ad n^Sif 

<is 
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^^cUo»tho VniiLli Htirii, nbout 18 Yn»rj of 
Acci l>clon«intf <o ii JV.;ldrio 

lately (locoa'-ccl. For |iartic«Lirs ftPl'ly 
the Vicar of tlio Porlupie'«o Oinwli, Cal* 
ciilta, March nili, 1781 ."-TVk Imha UttzfUf 
Of PtthUf /IcfrwhVr, No, 10. 


1781.— “Kun away fn»m liin Master, a 
goo(Mookinf: CoffrcQ Ikiy, nlxMit 1!0 y\in 
old, anil alKJTit C frrt 7 t«c/iM in ImfU, , , 
llVira /irnvaf 0//1'' /in<f tcAiy/tftiw/a**. -IM 
Dee. 20. 


I 1072.— tinit’i yearly tnuneron^ 
of inerclmtit Imrijtic^ collbotofl m 
’ the Portiigtie^o towni, tr.wcivo thiichnniicl 
1 (iho (luU of CaniUiy), anil thttio aUtiya 
I .aw.ul tlic gre.ater recMinty of the full moon. 

It IS aUo ol»*»ur\eil that thu vc-'*c*li which 
I go tlirougli \Mth tlili Miould not lio 

! loiticci nnil fastoneil with iron, for ki great 
, IS tlio ahunihncc of laulstone in the liottoni, 
I that iniluhit.alily such ve«'i*ls go to pieces 
anil hn‘ak up,*' — /*. rmernro, lOt*. A curious 
! Hurtiinlof the oil! hycml of Iho I/uiUtono 


1782.— “On Tucsilav ne\l will Ihj M>hl I 
three Coffrec iJoj-. two of wlioni play the | 
I'rcnch Horn . a three wheel il Uu«g\. | 
ami a \ancty of other articlus — /ii/foi . 
(/azrf/f, tlnno 15. 

1700 .— “Ho (Tippni) had gitcn himself out 
as a (liainnion of the Faith, who 'jas t** ‘ 
dris'C the I'ngli^h CaiTcrs out of India. - 
lioltcr in Li/f o/M,r r. il/mirw, 1. 221. 

1800.— “Tlio Coffre fllavc'*, wh»> had U»u» 
introduced for the purpose of ciiUI\nling 
tho land«, ni^o mxin tlicir masters, and 
aching on the Iwats liolonging to the inland, 
cITcctcd their csca|»e.'*—Ay »<.<', ftt 

Ava, p 10. 

c. 18C0.— 

“And if 1 were forty yc.aM joungcr, and 
my life Udoro mo to choirto, 

I wouldn’t Ih) lectured h> Kafirs, or 
awinillcd h> fat Hindoow " 

Sir A» (/. Ayof/, TAr OW Pinrlortr 

QAFTT.A^ s Amh, Iff/ila ; a luxh 
or convoy of tra\ oilers, n Caravan 
fq.Y.). AliO UM*J 111 Foino of tlif 
following ^notations for n tea convoy 

1552.— “Those nvuU of which wo HpenU 
are tho gunernt routes of tho Cafilos, which 
nro ramotiine<! of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . 
for tho country is very penlous lK»<.au‘«o of 
lioth hill.pcoplo and pl.un-pcoplc. who h.autit 
tho roads to rob tnuellcrs. — /Jiinrur, IV 

M. 1. 

ir»9C.-“Tlicshii»9ofC’/ntiiw(scoCHETTY) 
of these |urts nro not to o.ail along thu cuist 
of Malivar or to thu north except in a cafilla. 
that they m.a} come and go inoro accurcly, 
and riot bo cut oif li> tho Mnln\urs and other 
corsairs.*’— /Vocfiiwiafiim of Ooa ritvruy, m 
Arvhtv^ Port, Or., fasc. ill. CGI. 

[1C9S.— “Two CaffylOQ, that is comieuilcs 
of i>coplo and Camollcs,”— link. 
Soc. 11 . iC9.] 

[1616.— “A cafilowo consisting of 200 
broadcloths,” Jtc.— Aorfir, Ae/fw, iv. 276.] 

[1617.— “By tho failing of tlioGoii Caffiln.” 
— ^tr T, /for, link. ii. 402.] 

162Jk— “Non narigammo di notle, |>erchb 
in cafila om iiioltu grando, at mio ixiroro di 
pih di duconto >oscolll."— /*. dri/n r«f/f. 
11 . 537 ; [and comp. link. Soc. i. 18]. 

1630 .—“. . . some of tho Kaiahs , . , 
making Outroadcs proy on tho Caffaloes 
passing by tlio Way. . , Zonf, Jianutn'a 
JMiffiont 81 . 


llocks. 

1673.—“ . . . Time onongli iK'foro the 
Caphalan out of the (Vmntry como with 
thtir Wares.”— /Vf/r, 86, 

1727.— “/« -li.so 1699, a pretty rich 
Cafilla was rv»hl»ed by a Himl of 4 or 5000 
sillains . , . which stnick Terror on all 
lint ii id cotiiiiierw at TVt'f-i,”— <1, //artifton, 

I. 116. 

1 &67.— ** It w.as a curious siglil to sec, as 
was rocii in those days, n tnrriigo enter one 
of tho n«rtlieni gates of Palcmio preceded 
and foil » Tcd by 11 large convoy of armed 
and mismtcd tr.i\ oilers, a kind of ICafila, 
that i.imid have lM>en niort« In plsrc In the 
cijic ing rh iiUcn of one of JnnmsV romances 
tnau in tho latter half of tho 19th century.*' 
—(jMrtrfty /fn'iV", Jan., 101*2. 

CArmiSTAN, 11.1». l\ 

the country of t.r. of tliu 

tnbf^i of till* Hinrlu Kush nuticttl iu 
the art lelv CafTor. 

c. 1511 -“In Chegh.\nscr.\l there arc 
neiilicr grains nor vinoy.anls; but they 
Imug the wm«‘s down the river fn.>m 
KafcrifitAn. . . . S> pmalciit Is tho use 
of wiiio among them that oicry* Kafor h^s 
a lAjy, or Imtborn of wine nl»rtiit his 

nock; tlii*> dnnk wino in-<te.itl of water.” 
— or" /Aif^, p. 1 1 1, 
fc. 1.590.— Tlio Kafirs in tho TiTmtns of 
Ahdinng and Nnjrao txrv inentioiicil In the 
Ain, !r. II, 4fi»»,) 

101X1.—“ . , . they fell in s>ith a certain 
pilgrim and dui utco, f nun whom thoy loimcd 
that at a disLinco of 30 ilayn* journey* there 
was a city called Capperstoin, into which 
no .Mahomeilnn w^s nlfnwcd to enter . . .** 
-Juvrnrif 0/ /f'-urtf. ffV/. In CiMni*, Ac, 

II . 551. 

CAIMAL, p A Nair chief ; «a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portugiia*<f liiptorians. It i\ Afnlayal. 
haimnl. 

150'l.— “J n) thoy consulted witli the 
Zamorin, and tho 5ioors ofTcrcil their agency 
to send and poison tho wells at CMhin, so 
as to kill all tho Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in dl«gtilso to kill any of our 
people tlut thoy found in the pulm-wootls, 
and away from the tovm. , . . And mean- 
^JuloHio Mangato Calsiol, and the Calmal 
of Pfimbalaiii, and tho Colmol of jOinmper, 
seeing that tlio Znmorin'a affairs were going 
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may rcniniii doul)tful if thiai l»c not a 
Ijorrowcd word. It may Iw wortli 
wliilc to observe that, according to 
Taveniicr. [ed. liali, ii. 4] the “minted 
calicoes” or “cliites” of Masiilipalani 
'ffCTC caWed “ Ofttmendar, that ia to say, 
done with a pencil” f Arnfawi*rf(rr?), and 
possibly this appellation may have licen 
mven by traders to a delicolcly veimd 
wood. [The suggests that the 

Singh. • terms quoted above may be 
adaptations from the Dutch.] 

1777,— '»In tho Cingalese langiingo Cala* 
minder is said to signify a Mack flaming 
tree. Tlio heart, or woixly jiart of it, is 
oxtromely Imndsonio, with t\hilish or |»alo 
jollow and black or brown streaks 

and wares.”— liO.VO. 

1813.— '* Calamlndor ^ wood” apj»cats 

among Ceylon products in J/i/Our;}, i. 

1825.— **A grc.at deal of the fumituro m 
Ceylon is tuado of clnmy, as 1 ^c\l as of the 
'Golamandcr tree . . . which is Ijccome 
scarce from the improvident uso former) > 
made of it.”-/WKr 11811), u. lOl. 

1831.— **Tlio forests in tho ncighliourhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
■oxccplcd).*’— CAiUy, Ct^hn 19A, 


GALAMBAC, s. The iinest kitul 
of alocs-wood. fJrawfurd mvo'i the 
word ns Ja^ane.se, /.nfam^i/:, but it 
perhaps came with the article from 
Ghampa (q.v.). 


1510. — “Tlicro aic three sorts of aloes* 
wood. Tlio first and most {icrfcct sort is 
•called Calampat.”— 235. 

1516.—“ ... It must bo Kiid that tho 
very fine ealombuco and the other eagle* 
wo^ IS w'orth at Calicut 1000 mamvudts tlio 
pound." — Barbwn, 201. 

1539. — * “ This Kmbaxsador, that w.^s 
Brother*! n*l.aw to the King of the Ritas 
, . . brought him a rich l^cscnt of \VWI 
of AlocsS, Calamhoa, and 5 qumtals of 
Benjamon in flowers.”—/'’. M, Ptnto, in 
Cogan’s tr. p. 15 (orig. cap. xiii.). 

1551.— (Gimpar, in Sumatra) “has nothing 
hut forests which yield nlocswood, called in 
India Colambuco.*'’-Cc«ran?Kd(r, hie. iii. 
^ap. p. 218, quoted by Orair/urd, Dos. 
Die. 7. 

1652. — “Past this kingdom of Chmboja 
begins the other Kingdom called Chmna 
'(Champa), in tho mountains of which grow*it 
tho genuine n]ocs*wood, which the Moon 
of those parts call Calamlmc."— Barm. I. 
ix. 1, 


[c. 1590.— “Ealonbak (c.ilcmbic] is the 
wood of n tree brought from Zirbad : it is 
heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to 
bo tho law wood of aloes."— Xln cd. Bfoc/i* 
mann, i. 81. 


fo. 1610.—“ From this river (the Ganges) 
comes that oxcollont wood Calamba, which 


is lielioied to como from (ho Karlhly P.im* 
clbe."— /*ymrrf tU /rumf, link. .Soc. i. 335.] 

1613.— “And tho Caltunba is tho mo^t 
fragrant iii'sfifBdof tho said tree."— 
t(f KmliHf f. 15r. 

[1615.— “Liimni (a bkick gi>m). gumlack, 

COllOTObacV*— /'*Odrr, SAMfTit W. 87.] 

1618.— “Wo oj»eni*d the ij chislos which 
came from B}*nin with callamback nnd utlk, 
and wnid it out,”— CVi<V /ban/, ii, 51. 

1771,— *»Ix!s Mnhomcl.ans font do le 
Kalambae des chnjtclets qii’ils |K>rtcnt li la 
iivnii pir fiinusctnent. Co Iwis quand il c'-t 
fchattiri: ou un |H'u frolU*. rend un odeiir 
a grid'll »le."—.ViVAr(Ar, d^VArttbi*^ 127. 

Sve EAGLC-WOOD .and ALOES. 

0ALA5H, 9. Krciieb m5V7ir, slid 
by Littn* to be ii Slav word, [and hi 
I n IJaylyV Dirt, it i.s rnfo^/i 
and cnioehe. [Tlie jV.A'.A docs not 
recogniH* the falter ffirm ; the former 
is ns early as 1079]. Tlih seems to 
have Iwen the c.*irlic{*i uri'curMr of tin* 
buggy in Hostel a wit icmcnts. lU^dy 
detmes it ns *a Fnnll «i»ou rbnri(itV 
The fiuotntion below ndcr-? to Uttnvi.i, 
and tW President in ijuwtion was Ibe 
Prc**!. of (he Kngli'»li Piictory at 
Chusin, who, with his council, hail 
hcon exindlcd from Chinny arid wis 
halting at U'lUim on his way to 
India. 

1702.— “Tlio Slialntidor riding homo 
in tiis Calash tins Morning, nnd hocing the 
President sitting witlimit tlie door nt Ids 
l^lging*, alighted and esmo and Rat with 
tho President near an hour . • • what 
iuo\cd tho Hlntiander to spe.*ik so plainly 
to tho President thereof he know not, (hit 
ob'«ervcd tliat tho Stialibindcr was in his 
(Hawes nt liis fiist nlighting from his 
Calash.”— Pn»»'» 7 ». “ Mund.ay, 30th March,” 
MS, Hrporl in Q/’Tcr, 

OALAVANOE, s. A kind of lican ; 
nee. to the quotation from Oslieck, 
Dolichoi The wonl vms once 

common m English uso, hut scenic 
forgotten, unless .still used nt Fca. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes; “When I waF 
in Inc i?avy, haricot bp.ans were in 
constant use ns a suhstitute for jiotatocs 
and in Brazil and ekscwlierc, were 
called Calavanccs. I do not re- 
member whether they were the eccd 
of Phnscohia fiamfut or ru5;nn>, or of 
Doltdioi sineusisf alias Ca'fjnng** (sec 
CAJAK). The word corned from the 
Span. garhanzQSj which De Candolle 
mentions as Castilian for ehiche* 
or Cicfr artXiwiitn, and as \iscd al«<> 
in Basque under the foim garbantzuay 
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[or garhahn, from ^^arait, ‘seed,* antzu. 
‘dry,'JOf.D.] 

1620,—". • , from honco they xnako tholr 
prontion in nbounilnnco, vis. boofo and 
porko . . « garvancoBi or smAll penzo or 
hcancs, , . . — CorZV# Liary^ U. 311. 

c, 1G80, — • • in tiicir Canooa brotiglit 
uff . . . jjroon popper, camvoneo, nufFols, 
Hone, Eggs, and other things.”— (J jV T. 
llerltrt, ed. 1005, p. 350. 

1710.— “I vrciH forc’d to give thorn an 
extraordinary meal ovory day, either of 
Farina or calavancOB, which nt once made 
a considorahle con<tuinption of our water 
and firing.*'— iSAr/roTjt'tj’jr I'oj/crpr, 62. 

1733. — "But garvon^OB ore prepared 
in a diiTorent manner, noithor do they 
grow soft like other pulse, by Ixuling. 

• • — Sftrtic's TVni'efs, ed. 1757, p. 140. 

1762.—“. , . Callranses {DolkUta jrin- 
rasi*).”— Oifrfri*, i. 301. 

1774.— "IVlion I asked any of tlio men 
of Pory why they Imd no gardens of plan* 
tains and KalaTonsas ... 1 Ie.ami . . . 
that tho Haraforai* supply them ,” — ForrrtL 
r.toF.Ouin^.m, 

1814.— “His ifajosts’ is authorised to 
permit for n limited time by Order in 
Council, the Im{>ortatton from any Port or 
Place whatcrer of . . . any Beans callc<l 
JCidnoy, Fronoh Beans, Tares, I^ntiles, 
CalliTanceo, and nil other sorts of Pulse.” 
— Aet r>i Geo. III. c.ap. xxxti, 

CALAY» s. Tin; nl.so v., to tin 
copper vc.vels— H. ^Ytfa*7 htrmT, Tlic 
'word is Ar. ‘tin,* wlricli ac- 

cording to certain Arabic wTitciv was 
so called froin a mine in India called 
fala\ In spite of the difTerent initial 
and temrinal letters, it seems at legist : 
possible that the place meant ivas tlm 
same that the old Arab geographers 
called Knhh, near wlacli thev place 
mines of tin (<iWfl//2*t), and vlilcli 
certainly somewhere aboiiL the coast 
of Malacca, possibly, a^ has Ikjch sng- 
gepled, at KadaJiJ- or as wo write it, 
Quedda.^ [See Ain, tr. Jarrdt^ iii 48.] 

Tlic tin produce of that region is 
well knowm. Kaknuf is indoe^l also 
II name of tin in ^111103”, which ma3' 
Imvc been the true origin of the word 
before ns. It may be added tlmt Ihe 
small State of Salangor lietwecii 
Malacca and Perak was fonnnrly 
known as fV/i^ri-Kalang, or the ‘Till 
Coimtr>V and that the place on (he 
coast where llie British Besident lives 

• It irwy Iki obsrn'rd, liowcwr, that birafa tit 
JlnLiy Ihr* cstwarj' of n imvijraWc rivrr, 

am! drnoinlnntes j«iny Rtiwll |>ortH (n thr Malay 
Tins Katah of the early Arahs (a {irobahly 
tho KfiXi iriXw of rtolemy'a Tahirs. 

K 


is called Klnng (see Miss Bird, Golden 
07tcrsonc^ 210, 216). The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and cafin, with 
the nasal termination so frequent in 
their Eastern borrowings, Bluteaii 
explains ca ini m ns ‘Tin of India, finer 
than ours.* The old uTiters seem to 
Jmvc hesitated ahotit the identity with 
tin, and the word is confounded in 
one quotation beloiv >rith Tootnague 
(q.v.). The French use ealin. In the 
P, version of the Book of Numbers 
(ell, xxxi. v. 22) Zafa*« is used for ‘tin/ 
See on this word Quntreiu6rc in tlic 
Joiintaf drB Savans, Dec. 1846. 

c. 920,— “Kalah is tho focus of tho tmdo 
in aloes wood, in camphor, in Randnbvood, 
in iror^*, in the lead which i? called ol- 
Kala’l. — y/riniioii rfw Voyages^ dv., i, 94. 

c. 1154.— "Tbonco to tho I«ilc^of Lank)- 
riliCla H reckoned two days, and from tho 
latter to Iho Island of ICamh 6. . . . Tltcro 
i^ in tliN Inst island an abundant inino of 
tin (al-EAla'l). Ibc met.il im ver)' iniro 
nml brilliant.” — Fdrtfi, hy Jattberit i, SO. 

15,52.— “—Tin, sriiieh tho i>ooplo of tho 
country c.all Calom.”— Ui, 213, 
It is mentioned ns n ahiplo of Malacca in 
ii. 180. 

1000.— "Tliat nil tho chalices whicli wero 
neither of gold, nor rilvcr, nor of tin, nor 
of calalzn, Dhonld la? l>roi<en »p and de- 
stroyed.”— f/oiuvo, /»yi)rWo, f. 29A. 

1010.— "They carra’ (to Hormuz) . , , 
clove, cinnamon, |»epi>or, cnrd.amuni, ginger, 
maco, nutmeg, ^ugnr, calayn, or tin.”— 
JUfoHone^ df i\ Ttisitira^ 382, 

r. 1010.—". . . roojioy , . . not onljr of 
gold and rilvor, but al«o of another mutal, 
which is called calin, which is white like tin, 
but harder, ]«nrcr. nnd finer, and which h 
much «**od in Iho Indies.”— .iVrun/ rfr J^mxI 
(1079) i. 361 ; [Hak. Sec. i. )£i<h with Gray> 
nolo]. 

^1613.— "And ho also reconnoitred nil the 
rites of mines, of gold, ^ilvc^, mercury, tm 
or calom, and inm anrl other metals . . 

— GodinAo dr f. 5S. 

nC44.— " Callasmi*’' Sco onoUitiun under 
TOOTNAGUE.] 

1010. — , , il y a (i,r. in Siam! plusieurn 
minieresdo calaiu, <iui est vn metni metoyen, 
entro lo plumb ct rcHtain.”— Chrdini, ffr/. dr 
la Pror, tU Jttpon^ 3C3. 

1720.— "’Ibo goods exported hither (from 
Pccfu) nro . . . Kalin (a iiietal coining vcrv» 
near silver) . . rufenlyn, v, 123. 

1770.— "11)03' vessel (vir. 

tho Dutch to Siam) which tmnsiwls Java* 
no^e horses, nnd is freighted with nugar, 
apices, and linen ; for which they rccoivo in 
return caliti, nt 70 livrcs 100 weight.”— 
7i«yn«f(lr.l777), I 20S, 

1780.—" . . . tho port of Qiicdnh; there 
ia A trade for calin or tulcnaguo « . • to 


OALCUTTA, 


MG 
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export to (liltcront parts ot tbo — 

In Dimn, E, Dinctonj, 333. 

1791.5.— In tho Travfls to China ot tbo 
Tounffor Calin is montioncd ns ft 

kind of tin importoa into Chinn from Bntnvia 
nnd Malftccft.— iii. 3G7. 

OALOtJTTA, n.p. B. KnUlaUly or 
Kalihattd, a name of uncertain ety- 
mology. Tlie firbt mention that we 
are aware of occurs in the 
Ahhari, It is well to note that in 
some early charta, such as that in 
Valentijn, and the oldcat in the 
English 2W, thoticli Calcutta is not 
entered, there is a place on the Hoogly 
d//cida, or Calcitta, which leads to mis- 
take, It is far hclow, near the modem 
Fulta. [With reference to the quota- 
tions hclow from Luillierand Sonnenit, 
Sir H. Yiilc uTitcs {Hedgcsy /?mn/, 
Hak, Soc, li, xcvi.): ‘Un Onnc^h 
Historical FragmentSy Joh Chamock 
is dcf^irihed os ‘Governor of the 
Factor)’ at Golgot near Hughley.* 
Tins name Golgot nnd the convsiwnd- 
iriff Gokhut in an extract from 
liauhat IChuu indicate the name of 
the particular locality ■where the 
Eiiglisli Factory at Ilugli was situated. 
Ana some confusion of this iminc 
with that of Calcutta may have kd 
to the curious error of the *Fi*enchnmn 
Luillcr and Soniicrat, the foniier of 
wliom calls Calcutta Golgouthcy while 
the latter says: ‘Les A^lnis pronon- 
cent ct ecrivent Golgota*^ 

c. 1690,— '*lCalikat!L wt Daloifa im Jiar^ 
lalp^fy 3 J/lctAaf.”— Ain. (ong.) 'i. 403 ; [tr. 
Jarretty ii, 141], 


on© cftUctl Cliandarnagor^ • . rnfatijii, 
V. 1C2. 

1727.— “llio Compinyta a prottygood 
Hospital at Calcutta, v^licro many go in 
to imdorgo tho Pcnanco of l*hy»ic, out few 
como out to givo an Account of its Opom- 
tion. . . . Ono Year 1 wn« there, nnd there 
\vorQ reckoned in Augu<)t nliout 1290 
isnglidty eonio MiHtnr)*^ vomo Bervanta to 
the Company, foiuo pm Ate Mcrehante rc- 
fsiding in tho Town, nnd romo Seamen 
i)olong to Shipping 1)’ing at tho Town, and 
iKiforo tho hepnning of Januanf thcro wero 
4G0 BumU regi'tlrcd In tho ClorkV 
of MortAHt)V— A. Jlnmilton, ii. 9 nnd 6. 

c. 1742.—**! had occasion to atop at tho 
citv of Ftrff^hditngn (Clmndcmagoru) which 
i>t Inhabited hy a trib© of Fronchnicn. Tlio 
city of Chdcttttn, which i^ on tho other eido 
of tho water, and inlmhitcd by a lril>o of 
KnglHli who liavo pcttlcd there, in mucfi 
more extendi to and thickly pnputatrd. « • 

— MWaf A*cirl»a A’Adn, in Etltvty viii. 127* 

17 RJ, — i»An do»«»o«'« d'Upli iinm(?<Hato- 
ment, c«t ri’tnbli«'‘cmcnt llolLindoie do 
Sbinaura, puis Sbandemagor, dtabli^'^. 
ment Fian^oi#, inih l.i logo I>.anoi«o 
(Semmporc), ot plus Imim, «ur la rirapo 
oppo^d, (pii c«t celui do la gaucho on dc* 
rceodant, Ihnki-barar, oh Ie40Htendoi<iD'ont 
pO ro m.’untcnir ; enfin Collcotta mix 
Aiiglois h quclque^ licue? do BApki.Kazar, 
ct da mCmo cSt^.'*— //A«n7/<, ATcAiirciVtfr- 
Gl. With Ihi^ conuxiro; **Almo‘t 
opiwite to tho I}<tn(s Factor)’ h 
Innhttly A Plac© where the 0<tcnd Conqxmy 
settled ft Fartor)’, but, in Anno 1723, they 
quarrelled with tho Fousdatxr or Governor 
of Ilnghhjy nnd ho forced tho to 

quit. . . V— A. Ilmnittony ii. 18. 

1782.— *‘Lch Anglaii |x)urroicnt rctirer 
nujourdlmi de^ bommc«t iinmcn>c^ do I'lnde, 
s’ifs avoiont ou Fattention do nneux com- 
}X)«or lo con«cil Fuprfimo do Calecuta.*'*— 
t^nnfraty Vtmtg^, i, 14. 


[1638.— **Soo myeolf nccompinyed with 
Capt. Haddock and tho 120 soldiers uo 
ca^'od from hone© embarked, and nlniut 
tho 20th Soptombor arrirod at Calcutta.’* 
— Diarpy Halt, ii. Ixxix.] 

1698. — “This avaricious dispasition tho 
English plied with prosonta, which in 1698 
obtained his pcnni*»sion to purchase from 
tho Zemindar ... tho towns of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta, and Goomoporo, with their dis. 
tricte extending about 3 miles along the 
eastern bank of tho ri\cr.”— Oria^ ropr. 
ii. 71. 

1702.— “Tho noxt hToming wo pars’d liy 


Company, whiA they call Golgotha, nnd 
is a handsome Building, to which wero add- 
mg fitntoly Warehouses .”— to the 

Ee Siettr ZwiV/irr, E, T. 1715, 

thither (to 

Hugh) first ^ by the English Lodge in 
Collecatte, 9 miles (Dutch miles) lower 
down than ours, and after that tho French 


OALEEFA, s. Ar. Khall/ay the 
Caliph or Vice-gereut, a word which 
ue do not introduce here in iu high 
Mahommednn uec, hut hccauMi of its 
(plaint application in Anglo-Indian 
houscholdfs, at Icaet in UpiKir India, 
to two clashes of domestic ,*5ervants, 
the tailor and the cook, nnd sometimes 
to the lmrl>er nnd farrier. Tlic first 
is ahrags so addressed hy his fellow- 
servants IirSouth India 

the cook is aillcd Malstry, i.r. nrfwft. 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Monsii (!) an indication of W’hat 
ought to he his nationality. The root 
of the "word KhalJfay according to Prof. 
Sayce, means ‘to change,* anrV another 

* “CapiLulo des ^kibli’wrmrnts Angliid dans lo 
Hpngalc. Ui Aa/ffufs ivoiioiiffiif et fcrixxnt 
GolK0ta”(t) 




CALiaO. 


World JSncmni^-’ 

Brit<iin;l ^ one tlictn » '^^°v2fge, in Prrchiu, >• V ^ 

nftm ^‘<Thc most BWiw 1 ^lancastfr^ nnncarby the 
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Jttvnnoso) woaro a land of Calllco-cloth.”— 
Mm. Scolf ibid. 165. | 

1603. — **Tlioy esteem not fro much of 
money m of Caiecut clothc*«, Pintado^, and 
mich fiko stuffs.”— 7o/in Lams, ibid. 136. 

1612.—** Calico copboord claiths, the piece ■ 
, , , — JlaUs and VaUmtiouns, kc. (Scot- j 

land), p. 291. 

1616. — “Angarozin . . . inhabited by 
Moores trading with Iho JInine, and other 
throe Kastomo Hands with their Cattoll and 
fruits, for Calicoes or otlicr iinncn to coror 
them.”- 5ir T. Itoe, in /'irrc/ias ; [with souio 
vorbal differonccs in flak. 8oc. i. 17]. 

1627. — "Calicoe, teiaddicata Indtca. H. 
Calicdd, dteta h Calcctft, Indtac re^ione ubi 
conficitHr.**—MxnsUu, 2nd od., s.t. 

1673.... « Staple Commodities aro GaliCttts, 
white and painted.”— iVyrr, 3-1. 

„ *'Ch1ccut for Snico . . . and no 
Goath, though it givo the name of CalCCut 
to all in India, it being the first Port from 
whence they aro known to bo brought into 
Europe.”— /5id. 86. 

1707.—“ The Governor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company . . . oscr the Company's Cali- 
coes that lay a dyeing.”— Minute in MTifclsr. 
ii. 48. 

1720.— Act 7 Goo. I. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preaervo and cncoumgo the woollen and 
silk manufactuTo of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual employing of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Uao and Wear of nil 
printed, painted, stained or dyed Collicocs 
in Apparel, Housliold Stuff, Funulurc, or 
otherwise. . , A'faf. at Larffe, v, ‘229. 

1812.- 

“ Like Iris* bow down darts the painted clue. 

Starred, stnpcd, and spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, tom silk, and muslin new.” 

Rfjtcial Addrtsxn (Cretin*). 


ambitii, nobilo ^ totiiis Indiao emporium, 
pipero, laccn, gingilierc. cinnamomo eras- 
siorc,* kebuHs. zedonna forlilui.*’— Cowfi, 
in Pogtjins, Lt I'ar. Fortanaf. 

1442.—“ Calient is a perfectly secure bar- 
hour, which liko that of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from every city and from 
every coimlry/'- ^Wurroiidl*, in 2ndi<i fa 
XVth Cmt., p. 13. 

c. 1475.— “Calccnt is n port for tho whole 
Indian sea. • , • Tho country produces 
popi>cr, gingor, colour plants, muscat [nut- 
meg TL cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
ttdmai [green gingor] . . • niui orcrj'thing 
IS chc.ap, and servants and maids aro very 
good.*'— yiJbitin., ibid. p. 20. 

1493.— “We departed thcnco, with the 
pilot whom tho king gavo us, fora city which 
is^cnllcd Qnalceut."— /fofCi'ro de K. da Oaunif 

1572.- 

“ dd fdra dc lonncnta, o dos primeiros 

Mnrc% o tcinor sao do pcito vaa ; 

Di‘-**c alcgro o Piloto Mclindniio, 

* Terra ho do Calccnt, so nao roe engano.* ’* 

Camel’S, vi. 92. 

Dy Burton : 

“ now, *scai>c<I the tcmi>est and the firl 
FC.'i-dre.'id, 

fled from each liosom terrors rain, and 
cried 

the Mclindaninn Pilot in dctigli^ 

* Calccut-Land, if aught I sec aright ! * " 

3610.— “Of that wool they mako divers 
sorts of Cuff ICO, which had that name (ns 1 
suppose) from Callicntts, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was fir»t bought 
by tho Portupiwo.*' — Terry, in Purcf.as. 
i [In cd. 1777, p 105, CalUcute.] 
i 

CAIiDTGTTLA, s. A sluice or 
I cscaiM?. Tam. halingaly luucli U5ed 
in reimiU of irrigation worlcs in S. 
India. 


OALIOnT, n.p. In the ^Iiddlc 
Ages the chief city, and one of llie 
chief ports of Malnbar, and the resi- 
dence of the Zamonn (q.v.). The 
name Kolikodu is said to menu tlie 
‘Cock-Fortress.* [Logan Mala- 
bar, i. 241 note) gives Jeoli, ‘fowl,* and 
hottu, ‘corner or empty sjiace,* or lotta, 
*a fort.* Tlicre was a legend, of tlie 
Dido type, that all the space w*ithiu 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 


X proceeded from Fandaraim 

to Ealikfit, one of the chief i>orta of Mull 

. Vr MSn 

of Mahal (Alaldivcs), of Yemen, and Fur 
frequent it, and tho traders of diffcrcn 
regions meet there. Its port is nmong th( 
greatest m tho world.”— LaMa, iv? 89. 

c. 1430.— “CoUicuthiam deincops peliit 
urhem mantimam, octo mUIibus ixsssuun 


[1883.—“ Sluch has been done in llio way 
of providing i>lniccs for minor channels of 
supply, and calingulahs, or water weirs for 
Furjilus vents.” — IroLisaait Jlaie, Man. of 
Tanjort, p. 332.] 

CALPUTTEE, s. A caulker ; also 
the process of caulking j II. and Bong. 
hihivaUt and h-aUlpdlltJ, and these iio 
douht froin the Port, rata^atc. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic iHlIdfat, the ‘pwiccajs of 
caulking.* It is true that Dozy (sec 
p. 37C) and also Jnl (see his Index, ii. 
589) doubt the last dermtion, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 


, of cinnamon,* or * cinnamon 

wliien Is known there by the luime of rrnrsa* 
{nnellae quae gitx-wo oy^yffanfur), os Sir. Winter 
Jones pdaiy renders, but caneWo onssit, U. 
coarse cinnamon, olias cosefo. 
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CAMJhX r. 1^0 

.tq ne nullrr liftfJ rtltlrntlv n‘vl Ui*) «lnri« nt 

J-ri/er, p. 123. Vurtlii mi of I’nfcJi.n, 

1825 .— **Kcrtr tAntla«H|» h ft tN.vtcnan 

. . . itiatrcnm wiiih to join tho Fi-v, nwriy nAT-fROTA « An nnriont 
oniwMto to Timnnh. under Uio name of t!io OAMBUJ A, U.p. All nnrn ni 
cSlUaMorivcr/’-yw<r,il.ltff. kinK<if*m in llio tustom \<^tl ot Iiidu. 

Prof. rorcWmininer lin. I.ilfly tlc^riW C’liiim, oneu pr.'il nm1 i«wcrfiil : i.w 
tho preat rciinin^ <»f n rnf;o<U and otlier fallen, mul lUnUT tlio ‘l»rotertorntc 
imilmnps with invrrmtions U'*'**‘ (»f J'V.ince, who-*** colony tt 

Tegu, cdlcd Kalyanl. ndioill^ The inme, hk<’ fo ininy 

. , others of IiKlo-China sine* thu cUy? 

CAMBAT, lip. ^lUilteii h\ pirdeiny, Is of f?l:t. oritriri, U.in^ 
Mfthoimncdnn wntcM Art npiMri iiUy n tran^^fer of tlrt*; inmc 
times Kinbilyat, Accorfiui^t to Od. intion nrul muntn* on llie N.W. 
Tod, the ongimil Hindu *>««'«; fnmli. r of Iiuli-s Aort/ v'i, to 

AViornlKmiff, ‘City of the I illnr ; jj^vo Ih^u nUmt the h»'-aliiy of Chilwl 
[tlie Mad. Admifi. Man. gm-H KAfiriitnn. Ignoring this ffinta^lic 

/fam6ftfi-h’r/Aff, 'Kirred pillar ikkU J ^nd other avmolf«i:i'M haie 

lioncft very fanuiUH pf»rt of t'nrenM inwiit.d for the' tnmt^ In thfe 
at the head of the IhUf to ivhuh i! ‘ muni* (c. 1200 iic.) 

given It*; name, under the Mnlium- name of /Vnua; 

medan Kings of aiireril it iiaw J'ne , 

of Uudr chief residences and the> i^ingilom of Ciitd^oja had t^Kojr.e 
are often caUed Iving^ of LaniUiv. .Knverful it hnrmn to the cndn-e 
CamUiy is still a feiulitory IM wiwer to have 

under a Nauah. The phue i. jn tme tim*' v. V.a^anl, ]»-t- 

dc«iy. oaMng putU to the to the fhon^ of the r^ of IVnph 

and the extraordinarv ri^ and fall j i xtraonlinary va-iiicsa and 

of the tides m the Gulf, nr^hUcauril tdnlr»r.iii<m art* nutnertm 

navigation. [See /'orfcr.,, Or. Mnn. 2nd . .n,ract.‘rl cre.al attention «inr.* 

cd. 1 . 3in Jjt Mouhnt’s aiMi in IfinO; though 


1208.— “Cambaot 11 A trrrnt Imsdom. . i , . • !•,,{ .i^nuirv The 
. . , Tlicro h a treat dcil «f trade . . . "** *”* jrlilury. ll.C 


Mcrchaiiti ceruo hero TTith nmj (ihipt Mid CimlK»jans projur call theiu'elvC'S 
cargoes, . , .”— il/urco /V/o, HU. iii. cli. tiS A7inirr, a inme uhich lo have 

1320,— “Hoc rcro Oecanuni mare lullUr giten rL-e to singulir ronfudulis (vo 
jxartibi« pnnci|a!iler lialiot dno^ j»ort»i<: COMAB), The gum GainbogO (C«rr*- 
<morum nomm.at»ir s^dnUtr, ct ahtu Wirtra in the earlv rv«-««nN f/hWtW, 
Cmbeth. -.Varm, i-murfo, t.«.,r UiTiii- „„ y,,, /.v^./aTj) f-. fimili.ir .itl 

..■l420.-“Camtay i. filnatcl nenr to it'* luiuo t^ntliN country, 

the pca, and is 12 nillei in circuit » It the chief ftuirco of Mlppl}. 
nboimila in "Pikcnanl, I.ie, in<li,'o, tmn. e. IIOI.-". . , #lih-m;ti . . . 

/? , '’.JJ"* •" *' ' <•' tbo IrelKf of ttio pt-'i.lo of Ittmitmi 

C/Oif,, 20, Itvid4l«i*Whev- 

149S — III which Gulf, ns wo were in» lag men of Cryina. , . , Parahnni th" 
formed, there nro many cities of Cliristiani ling was hung In f^eneo with the king of 
MQ Moors ftftd A city which Is cnltcd lMrniin).a— yet the niter of ILJxn^nyn • • • 
Quambaya.'— /fofriro, 19. fonooV: tho old custom of prxniding res!a« 

1500.— «< In Combea h terra do Mori, c il h^r tho nml»A.vAdor*» . . . lavinr : 

8UO Ro b Moro; cl b una gran terra, o li ‘Tlic^o tnc'-mgcr!* no' rent In go to Ktoi* 
nnste tnrbiti, o spigoiiardo, o rnilo (read hoja/ iitid eo plmulorwl all their goods and 
V ‘b— SCO AKIL), Inchc, comiole, caiccdonie, 1*“^ Pn‘*^n in the Malap country. 

ETotoni. , . 7f//. rfi lyonardo Ca* Mwr ‘ * •. S-»n after thh ho 5<'ire<l fome royal 

\n Arthixio Stor, JUiUanOf App. , * 'irgins rent hy tho King of Cojlon to tho 

1674 _ * King of KAiaDoja. . . .".-Ktu from Cry* 

Tim IVinco of Cambay, dnily food /.7?f « Tn V"'-’" 

If asp and basilisk nml toad/ u r , . 

Which makes him havo so strong a breath. TVldn-ka. . . Les 

Kach night ho stinks a <iucon to death ** E®”’ . «ft«n»rtcnl KAn-phou-lchl. 

in :: I' uynasUo ncltiolle, les litres saerfs 

//tirfftmi, rt. il. c.mto i. dc. Tib«t.-riiM nomment co iv*)'. Kaa-phon- 


** Jho IVineo of Cambay’s daily food 
la asp and basiH^ik nnci toad, 

Which makes him hato so strong a breath, 
Kach night ho stinks a queen to death.” 

//wrfilms, rt. ii. Gmto I. 
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OiJiew Account of Ckinta^ in 
Ahtl Rtmumt, A wr. MiL i. 100. 

a 1685. — ** Passing from Siam towards 
Chinn hy ibo coast wo find tho kingdom 
of Cambaia (rend Camboia] . . . tho people 
Are groat Avnrriors . . . and the counti^ of 
Cambola abounds in all sorts of Tictuals 
... in this Innd tho lords voluntarily bum 
thomselTos when tho king dies. . . 
mario dc* in ifannwfo, i. f, 836. 

1652.— And tho next Stato adjoiidng 
Sinot is the kingdom of Coxahoja* through 
tho tniddio of which Bows that splon^d 
nror tho l^tccon, tho sourco of wntoh is 
in tho regions of Chinn. . , iJorror, 
X)gc. I. Liv. ix. cap. 1* 

1572.— 

•* Vfes, pasKi por Camboja Mccom no, 
QaecapitSodasaguassointerpreta. . . 

CamCes, x, 127. 



C AME EZE, A This word (/tatnli) 
is iised in colloquial H. and Tamil 
for ‘a shirt.* It comes from the Pbrt. 
camiia. But that word is directly 
from the Arab *a tunic.* TVas 

St. JTctohic’b Latin word an earlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word ? probably the latter ; [so 
S.V. Camise). The Mod. Greek 
pict. of Sophocles has irajidoiot'. Oamesa 
is, according to the Slang Diciionargt 
used in the cant of English tltieves ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ‘comniwttcm.* 


c. 400. — Solent niilitantcs habero linear 
quas Gaxnisfaa voeant, sic aptas tnombris ot 
ndstrictns cor)>oribui*, ut oxpediti sint vo1 
ad curmun, to! ad praolia • • • quoQumquo 
necesOTtas tmxcrit/’— 5lffi, Jliironvmi EpisL 
(Ixiv.) od Fahiotam, § 11. 


14W.— And to tho «5aid Ruy Gonzales ho 
garo a big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
a bon>o that ambles, famished with saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
fashion ; and besides ho garo him a comlsa 
and an umbrella** (flee SOhlBBERO).— 
Clanjo, § Ixxxix. ; JilarViavif 100. 

1464,—“ to William and Bicbard my 8on«, 
all myfaircamices. . . .**— IPiVf o/idur^arrf 
Si rode, of Kownham, BoTon. 


1493.— “That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would bo worth 300 rets, was 
given hero for 2 /anoas, which in that 
country is tho equiralont of 30 fvwr, though 
tho Talue of 30 rcis is in that country no 
small matter.**— V, da Oama, 77. 

1573.— “Tho richest of all (tho shops in 
Fez) are where they sell camiBaa. . , .**— 
Jlfirimof. X>eie* General dt Affrica. Pt, I. 
Bk. iii. f. 87 v. 


CAMP, 6. In the hfadras Presi- 
dency [as well as in N, India] an 


official not at his headquarters is 
alnnya addressed aa ‘in Camp.* 

OAMPHOB, s. There are three 
camphors : — 

a. Tlic Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Lrijohalanops aremaiica, 

h. The cam^ihor of China and Jamn, 
from Cinnamomnm Camphora, (Tliese 
are the two chief camphors of com- 
merce; tho first immensely exceeding 
the second in market value ; see Marco 
Polo^ Bk. iii. ch. .xi. Note 3.) 

c. The camphor of Blnmca 6al5nmt- 
/cm, D.C., produced and used in China 
under the name of ngai camphor. 

Tlic relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may bo roundly given 
as b, 1 ; c, 10 ; a., 80. 

The first Western '‘mention of this 
drug, as was pointed out by ilessrs 
Hanbury and jFluckigcr, occurs in tlic 
Greek medical uTiter Actius (see 
below), but it prolwbly came through 
the Arabs, ns is indicated b}^ the «ft, 
or / of the Arab rcprcLsentiiig 

the Skt. iMrpitta, It liAs ireen sug- 
gested that the word was orighialh* 
Javanese, in w'hich language hupir 
appears to mean both ‘Inue* and 
‘camphor.* 

Moodoen Sherifl' says that Mfftr is 
\ised (in Ind. Materia >fcdica) for 
I amber.' 7cr6{iif/irr (see TABASHEER), 
is, according to the same uTiter, called 
hdns-hlffiT ‘ Iximboo - camphor * ; and 
ras-kd/ftr (mercnrv-camphor) is an 
impure subchloridc of mcrcnp\ Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India arc— 1. htfftr- 
t-Iaiffir?, which is in Tamil called 
pac/i*c7i*flft (t.c. crude hartipnuram/ 2. 
Silruf# hdjilr; 3. chtnJ; 4, hatai (from 
the Pniitt country?). The first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originat.ing 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. Tlic name is unquestionably 
which carelessness as to points 
has converted into I-nifKrZ (as above, 
and in Blochmann^s 'Ain, i. 79). The 
camphor alfan^ilrt is mentioned ns early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a jilacc called Panstlr 
in Siiinatra, perhaps the same as Bams, 
which 1ms now long given iU name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batata’s 


CAMPHOR. 


CAXARA. 


l&*2 


countnr. Wo linro tthi lwi> Wttci of tho 
cctonlml oil hwdo ffoin U for yonr uto.**-- 
(if TippiyOf Kirljvtridt p. 23!« 

Cosnpbort Blilmminl (Itarv^), taIua* 
eion Ilk fOri. 

ItrfhiMl oftko • . . ^ 1 ewl. cr» n." 
Tafft of C»**oui on fnpdtu inh 

Hr» Iuftin up to 1S75. 

llio first of tlic-^o is Ui<s ftnc Butn^tran 
ratnpiw ; tko at of the ync« is 

Clirna ctviophof. 

OAMPOOr i*. II. enrr. of 

the Knj:li*ih ‘ramj*/ or inon* ]i«jjw*rly 
of tho IVirt* *c(mjinj It U UK-rl for 
*a K'Mwy* hut fortuovly svjvm fjc*oifiraily 
niijillorf to the jkirtlally uiViplfnwl 
)>npuloj? utuhr Kun>jH*:in roiiiinan(li'rH 
in the Molirnttn forvico. 

I (1625,— Mr. \VhU<'tt»y notes 1 |jU Caftan- 

>ni. carpolnlwml, nm» -i ® "f, ", "fr' ,V' 

«nl nloci, cinff, line. ij. Ca»pu f/iimi; nml iV UkIi.! (U.W) pilti 

— - -. 11 , «ini:. eeruii? »1. quod Campon rA.iii, nhtcli ;n.iy *n|.|.ly n 

»i oH.1 cnplinni non decrit ex ea imc. ij Campoo mid A.in;ii-«j. (.sm 

ndjidto. . • ddii dnif/^;ii, liliTonini COMPOUIIDl. 

xn. Tomi Dvo . . . LaliniUMO donati, IFOI.— BiimnioV Ceunpoo hns 
liosil, BfBXXXV., Uv. xvi. cap, cxx. • como tij> the jrhauts, And I am nfr.iM , . • 

e. OlO.-»Thcio (islands called nl Rnmln) 1 

abound in cold mines, and arc near tlio ! }„ii 'ir.'.’ i !!'*« ".y?®!’*® 

country of h^nsQri famous for its camphors * it. -i- it ii. j«>t, 

. . i. S3S, Tlxo fsimo work at, , . its wnhspny plains vow 

Hio dP, refen l^ck to this rx«M;ro ns “tho ' thW vay nml tint, tiy tho 

country of Man^nk,** ProbaLly Mo>*£ijl I Csnv.alfyof r{i»il MnlirnttsS fMiueni M«*spx!ftnd 
wrote correctly /VinsdmA. * ' Uolnlln honrmeii, ur cilinpon nnd p-w/un* 

12aS.-‘'IntbiskinRdonioffiinmrctOOTi‘'''H^''",r' 

tho best otmpAor in the world, called Catn- 1 * * * — Aptnl, \k 2M. 
fera /Imnn."— uVarco Poto, bk. j'i!. eh. xi. I 
1606.—*'. . . 0 do h (Tena 
pcrcrc, canolln • . . c&mfora < 

do qn^Ua non /- «m«:o . . . jKjtn j oi iiu* \vc«Lrf«-si tvinrii ii»"4 l^»»|ow 

C.15D0.-.4. OampHor it is ^ u ^UntTvl ^ cildinu f 

tree prowinjf m tho ghauts of JUndwtan ' *1 V tobsiumwi out 

A hundred horsemen and 1 111 ? *r;ict, tir, 2s. rtiul S. (^ijinrn. 


(i\% 241) that tlio camphor of Smnntra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot Mid knot, may he ex- 
plained hy the fitatcnicnt of ]kirl>o«a 
(p. 201), that the Borneo camphor 
03 exported was incked in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor is hy Barliosa 
and some other old writers cnl!c<l 
*t&Ud)le tamphoT* (da wuiupurc), be- 
cause used 111 modieme ond with 
betel. 

Our form of the word Fccms to have 
como from the Sp. akanfor and canfora^ 
through tho Frencli cnnphrr. fiozy 
points out that one Italian form retauw 
the truer name ra/(ira, and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gnjfcr (Oosttrl. 47). 

0. a.d. mo.— “ llygromrri ecfcctio, olei 
fnlca lib. ij, opoUiMmi bb. S., }4p)Rrn.nrxh, 
foUj ftingii. unc. iiti. cArpobaKiini, nm.'i 
bonis, wnoim, li;»ni aloo^, ring. nnc. ij. 
maatichno, mwcht, sini:. ffcrup. vi. quod 


10 world, calletl Cam- * ‘ 

Po/o,b(:.,Uch.xi. 

h (Tena^scrim) ricn ! ^ANAHA, mp. Troi'.-rly Artimrt.//r. 
imfora da naaser o > hns long licim given to that 

«:n . . . iwth ] J‘art of tin* Wc«L which Ih's Udow 

}t to I til.. rtl.M..*. r.... >ff. S't .S.. 1 % 1 



- - -- . .... M..MIU mini II 

god Bhlinseij, second son of Pnndu.l 

ft 

?? R^rom^, iKsing 

m all CO nr/M. — ijrttorirtft UtUr pubd, in 
Chela's Jhaty^ ii. 3i3. 

172(i.-«Tjio Peninns name tho Camphorof 
ftiro«, ond olso of Borneo to tW. day Kafnr 
%iyqiri, a. It nl .0 nppenn In tbo printed 
text of \iiconm . . . and Be/fiinni.ti note, 
^nt m Komo MBS. of tho author h found 
Kafur raaauri w. or. 

P?“>?hor Tree liai been re- 
contly discotorod in fti, part of tho Siroart 


V' ^ mviv, II.I-. 

nious wit h /Trirnff/aJirt (.«co CARNATIC), 
and npp.’irenlly* a corruption of that 
word. Our <piotnUoua show that 
throughout the sixteenth eentmy' the 
term wa*? applied to the country above 
the Ghnuta, sometimes* to the uliolc 
Kingdom of Karsinga or Yijnvmiacar 
free BIBHAOAU). Gradually, and jiro- 
wbly owing to local n]>plic.ation at 
Goa, where the unlive.** seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portuguese ns GmiarijV, a term which 
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CAS^DAUAIt: 


which Onor, natlicaln. nml Cnrcopa nw 
(Icponticni) comnn^c** ftil the u extern lamij 
King between Wnlhnn (Aoh/w« 1) ftna 
Jfnhbar, two great coast countnc^ — 
ra/cnOjiii v« 2« 

1727,— «« The countn' of Connra i« goner* 
ally govcnied by a Lady, who beeps her 
<!ovict at a Town cUlcd mtfduuty two Days 
journey from the Sea,'’*-.^. //«wi/fe«, i. 2S0. 

OANABIN, i\ P. 'Hiis name is ftp- 
]»lied in sonic of the ciuotalioiis under 
Ganara to the jicoplc of the di'^trict 
HOP' so called by u«. But the Poilu- 
jrnesc applied it to the (A^oji/cant^people 
of Goa mid their Iftugunm. lluih a 
IConkani grauimar, origiimlly prciwred 
about ICOO by tbo Jesuit, *11ionins 
Kstevao (Stopbens, ftii EngUsImiiui), 
printed at Goa, ICIO, bears the title 
Arte (fa /jinf/oa Canaxin. (See A. 
B(umell) ill Jnd. Anfiq, ii, 08). 

[1823.<~**CaxiarcGii, an appellation giren 
to tho Credo Portuguese of Goa and tbcir 
other Indian pottlcnicnls."— G<fcn, Aanri- 

OANAUT, CONAUT, CON- 
UAXJGHT, s H. from Ar. Aam!\ tbo 
side wall of a tent, or CAnvas eiicUsurc. 
[Sec SUERAPUIIDA] 


[1838.— *‘T)io khonaulB (ibo apjco !»- 
tacen tho onlcr covering and tho lining 
of our teiili).”— J/«t JJhffftf C/p </*r Cojinfiy 
Ii. GO.] 

CANDAHABy n.p. Aandalidr. 
Tlie application of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) tbo well-hnoPTi city 
of Wi“5lcm Afglmnistan, which is the 
ol’jcct of so inticfk iiolittivtl interest. Bat 
hy tho Ar. geogniphers of the Olh to 1 Itli 
ccnturio.s the name Is applied to (h) 
the country alioul PcMuivar, as the 
equixTilent of the nncient Indian Gamf- 
/ufntt and the (runi/anttj of Stralw. 
Some think the name svns transferred 
to (a) in cou’-cquonce of a inigmtion 
of tlio iieoplc of Gandhum mirying 
until' them the lvgginp-i>ol of Buddha, 
hellevcd by Sir 11. Bawlin^on to K* 
identical wilii a large sicroil ves«el of 
stone pivserved in o mo<f|ue of Cmdn- 
bar. Others think that Candabar 
may represent Alcraw/nj'pofn in Ata* 
cbosia. "Wo find a third n]q»lic.atiou of 
the name (c) in Ibn Batuta, as svadl 
as in earlier and later svriters, to a 
former iwrt on the east f^hoiv of the 
Gulf of Cunbny, Ghnndhar in the 
Braacli District. * 


[1G16 — “High cftnnattca of a coar-c 
filuR made hko nmis.**— 5ir T, i?oc, Utan/, 
Hnk. Soc. il. 325.] 

„ “ Tho King’s Tenta arc red, reared 
on poles very high, and placed in (ho midsi 
of tho Camp, covering a largo Compa««e, 
encircled with Canals (nmdo of red calia 
stiffened with Canes nt every breadlh| 
Btandlng upright about nino foot high! 
guftrdod round ovezy night with Souldicra,' 
— TVrry, in intrcAos, h. U8I. 

c. 1600,—“ And (what is hard enough t< 
bolioTo in /mfotfun, where tho Gmndcci 
especially arc eo jealous , , ,) 1 nns f< 
near to tho wife of this Prince (D.inv), thfti 
tho cords of tho Eonates . . . which on 
closed them (for they had not so much w 
n poor tent}, were fastened to tho wheel' 
©i my chnnol,"— Bertiicr, E. T. 29; fed 
Cottifah^, B9]. * ^ 

1702. — “They passed close to Tippoo* 
tonta: tho cananl (misprinted conanl) wa 
standing, but tho green tent bad bcci 
romovod.*’— r. Munra, in Life, in. 73. 

1703. — “Tlio canaut of canvas . . , wa 
painted of n beautiful sea-green colout.”- 
Zlirem, 2C0. 

[c. 1798.— “On passing a skreon of Indlni 
wo proceeded to Uio fron 
0 / tho Tusboah Khanah.**— .UiWiV Jlf, jv 
444.J ' 

^817.— “A species of silk of which tho 
malwO tents and kanauts.”— ii, ' 

• 13«bcr writes connaut.— Ong. cd 

II. «o/, ** 


a. — lf>r»2.— “qbo'so who go from rcrift, 
from tho kin?r!om of llornc.'itn (Khont^m), 
from Poll tn, and nil (ho extern Itcginn*, 
travel to tho citv which the natives cor- 
niptly call Candor, instead of Scandir. 
the n.imo bj tOiieh tbo Pephns call 
Alexander. , I /'<nT 0 .f, lY. vi. 1. 

1C61.— “All the«o grcit preparations civo 
cau*o to nfipruhend !bat, Instead of 
going to we l>o not led to Iks- 

siego that imi»ortant city of Kandahar, 
whicli is (ho Frontier to Vcrsla, Indcwtan, 
Mid Usbeck, and tho Capital of au excellent 
Couiitn*.**-/;*^;nrr, B. T., p. llSj [od. 
Confinttf^ 392]. 

1071— 

** From Aracho^ia, from CandaOT ca^t. 

And Mnrgi.'ina to the Ilyrcaninn cliffv 
I Of Caucasus. , , ,“ 
j Paraditc iii. 31C f^qq* 

b. — c, 1030.—“ . . . (hence lo tho river 
I Cliandrdha (Chiru^b) 12 (para^ing^) ; thenco 
! to dailam on tbo West of the Ibtynt (or 

Hj tla^pcs) 18 ; thence to Wailiind, capital 
of ^^andahdr ... 20 ; thenco to l\ir*h<fwar 
1*1. , , in AYfiH i. 63 (cor- 

rected), 

c— <. 1313. — “From KinlCyn (Gimliay) 
wo went to the (own of Kuu-i (AMnW, opn. 
Cambay), on an e«;lunry where the tide 
n«cs and falls . . , thenco to KondahUr, 
ft conridcrablo city liolonging to tVio Infidcb, 
and silimtcd on an cahinn* from the sea,*’ 
— Ibn IhUum, iv. B7-8. 
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CANGUE. 


ICG 


OANGVE. 


its original, from a Dravidian word= 
‘lump? [Tlio Providian terms mean 
‘stone-piece.*] 

A German nTitcr, lone 'wilhm last 
century (ns we learn from Malm, quoted 
in Piez’a Lexicon), appears to derive 
candy from Candin, ‘‘because most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought from that island ” 
—a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the book of Jfnrco Polo 
as a “clmnsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels” 
(see Inir^ndioti to Marco PolOf 2nd 
cd. pp. 112-113). 

c. 1343.— “A conlinftjo m rondo gion- 
gioTo, cannoUa, iacca, incenso, indaco . • . 
Torzino ficorzuto, zucchoro • . • succhoro 
enndi . . . porcollano • . . co'ito . . •*'— 
J*effoloUt, p. IS'l. 

1461.—“. . . Un ampolotto di baKamo. 
Tennea bos^otolU 16. Zucchori Moccari (1) 
panni 42. Zucchcrl canditi, ^cnttolo 6. 
. . ***—L\st of rrtstnU frmi RuHan of Egvpt 
iothtBoot. (SCO under BEKJAhllN.) 

c. 1590,— “ XVhlto sugar candy (kondl 
sofed) . . . 6J rfamn per fw.”— Ain, i. C3. 

16^,— *'<Su0nr Candle, or Stone Sugar.'* 
— jll/tnrAcif, 2nd cd. s.v. 

1727. — “The Tnido they hare to Cliinn •« 
divided between tlicm and tVxrnI . , . \i:o 
Qroas of their own Cargo, which coiaista 
in Sugar, Bugor-candy, AUom, and sonio 
Drugs ... arc all for t!io 5urn< Slarkol."— 
A, Jlamiltinit 1. 371. 


GAMGXJE, 8, A square baird, oi 
portable pillory of wood, used it 
China as a punishment, or rather, n: 
Dr. Wells Williams says, os a kind ol 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strance 
ns that seems to us, with whom th< 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. IIk 
frame weighs up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest or 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent thi 
wearer from feeding liimself. It ii 
generally taken off at night (Gi7«, [ant 
see Gray, CTitna, i. 55 wjj,]). 

The Cfampiie was introduced int< 
China by the Tartar dynasty of We 
in the 5th century*, and is firsi 
menUoned under a.d. 481. In th( 
Kicang-^yun (a Cliin. Diet, publishcc 
1009) it is called lianggia 
(modem mandarin 7iiann-/iiat), 
‘Neck-fetter.* From this old foni 
probably the Anamites liavc derivet 
their word for it, gong, and tin 


Cantonese liang-ha^ ‘ to wear the 
Cangur,* a 8Ur\’i>’nl (ns frequently 
liajipcns in Cliincie vcmncnlnrs) of an 
ancient term with a new ortbo^phy. 
It is probable tlint the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these hitter 
forms, and associated it with their own 
cangoy ‘ an ox-yoke * or * iiortcrt yoke for 
carrying Iniraonv [Tliis view is re- 
jected l»y tlie X,E,D» on the authority 
of Prof. Legge, and the word is re- 
garded ns derived from the Port, form 
given above. In reply to an cnmiit}*, 
Prof. Gilra UTit<» ; I am entirely of 
opinion that the word is from ‘the 
Port., and not from any Cliinese 
term.**] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M. Pinto and other early wrilci-s 
on Chinn, who do not give it a name. 

Something of this kind was in u«e 
in counlrie,s of Wc.stcm Aria, callid 
111 P. dofhdht (biligmim\ And this 
uord is applied to the Cjiinc.se cannuc 
in one of our quotations. 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Burhdn^uKiUi ns ‘a picoc of timhor 
with two branches placed on the neck 
of a criminal* ((?««trew^rc, in Eot d 
Extr, xiv. 172, 173). 

1120.—“. . . mndotlio nmU'i'Wflonicomo 
fonvaitl Hide by side with certain |»ri«oner^ 

. . . Some of thc^tc had a dosfMa on their 
nocks.'* — RhtOt. Mwhn to CAmn, in 

Catfitv/f p. cciv. 

[ir»25.-Cn«*tAnhcda (Bk. VI. eh. 71, p. 151) 
r jKak« of women wlio had come fwm rortucal 
in the Hhipa without lc.ave, being tied up in 
a caga nnd %7jiippcd,] 

c. 1.M0.— “. . . Onlcrcd ns te be put in n 
borrid pri«on «ith fetters on our feet, man- 
aclea on our luind^, iind ccUtw on our necks 
. . PkiUOt (orig.) eh. Ixuiv. 

IbS.'i.— “ Abo they doo Iny on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein renuaineth 
no mure fi|Kico of ho1lowncv>c than their 
bodies doth make s thua they are vhcd that 
nro condemned to de.ath.’ — J^rm/ozn (tr, by 
Parke, 1599), link. Soc. u 117-118, 

1696.—“ lie w.na iinpri-'onetl, congoed, 
tormented, bnt making friemU arith his 
Money . . . was cleared, and made Under- 
Customer. . . TloirvrrV Journal nt Cochin 
China, in JJalrgmple^ br, JlrjK i. 81. 

[1705.— “All the people were under con- 
Oncment in Hcjiamto hou 5 CS and also in con- 
gaaa ‘ Unk. Soc. ii. ceexK] 

„ “I desir'd aoverni Times to wait 
upon tlio Govcrnotir ; but couJd not, ho svns 
Fo taken up with o\cr-hal!ing the Goods, that 
came from Puh Condon^ tend weighing the 
Money, which was found to amount to 21,300 
Jalo, At last upon the 28th, I was obliged 
to apjpcnr ns a Criminal in Conmis, before 
1 the uovemour and his Gium Council, 
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attended with all the Slarca in the Congas.” 
— Letter from Mr, James Conifngham, sur- 
‘V'ivor of the Pulo Condoro massacre, in 
Xocityer, p, 93. Lockj'or adds; “I under- 
stood the Congas to be Thumbolts** (p, 95). 

1727. — “With his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bamboos.” 
— A. JThmiYAm, ii. 175. 

1779. — “ Atis«nt6t on les mit tons trois en 
prison, des chaincs atuc pieds, tine cangue 
au con ,” — Litres Edif, xxv. 4^. 

1797. — “The punishmentof the efta, usnally 
called by Europeans the cangue, is generally 
inflicted for petty crimes.” — Staunton^ JETin- 
Ao., ti. 492. 

1878. — • • frapporsurlosjouesaraido 
d'uno petite lame do coir ; o*es^ jo orois, la 
seule correction infligde anx femmes, car jo 
n*ea ai jamais Tu^aucuno porter la cangue.” 
— JAon Monustiy A Travers la (Jiine, 124. 

OANHAMBIRA, CONIMERE, 
rOOOHIMODE], n.^. Kanyim€du\ov 
TCunimedu, Tam, hiini, ‘liumped,^ 'medtt, 
‘inound'^] ; a place on the Coromandel 
coast) which was formerly Uie site of 
European factories (1682-3 698) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, about 13 m. 

N. of the former. 

1601. — In Amerigo Vespucci's letter from 

O. Vordo to Lorenzo do’ Modici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in 
India, ho mentions on the coast, before 
Maifemr, “ Conimal.’—In JBaldelluJiimif 
Introd, to It Milione, p. liii. 

1501.— “On this const thoro is a place 
called Canhamelxa, where thore ore so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
wants to buy 500 deer-sldns, within ofght 
days tho blacks of tho place will giro bim 
dcuvery. catching thorn in snares, and ^ving 
two or throe skins for a fonam.” — Cbrmx, ii. 
772. 

1680.— “It is resolved to apply to tho 
Soobidar of Sovageo’s Country of Cfhongy for 
a Cowle to settle foctorios nt Cooraboor (?) 
and Coonemerro, and also at Porto Novo, it 
desired.” — Ei, St, Geo. Consns., 7th Jan., in 
/lote* and JSxts.y No. lii. p. 44. 

pCS9-— “Wo thoroforo conclude it moro 
safe and expedient thattho Chiof of Conimere 
. . . dogoondvisitBamaBaja.”— In iVheflery 
Early JKoc., p. 97.] 

1727.— “Connymere or Conjemeer is tho 
next Place, where the English had a Factory 
many Years, but, on them purchasing Fort 
St. i^rtVf, it w’os broken up. ... At present 
its name is hardly aeon in the Map of IVado.” 
— A, Mamiiionf i, 357. 

17.53. — “Be Pondicheri, h Madras, la cOto 
court on g^u^ral nord-nord-est quolques 
degree cst. Lo promior ondrmt de remarque 
ost Gongl'Xnedu, vulgairomontdit Congimer, 
h quatro lienes mannes plus quo moins do 
Pondicheri.”— B’Anri/fe, p. 123. 


CAEPNTAlirOBE, n.p. A iiorfc on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famomi 
in the early Portuguese liistory, and 
which still is the chief British military 
station on that coast, ivith a European 
regiment The name is Kanniir or 
Kanmniir^ * Krishna's Town/ * [The 
ilfaSras Gloss, gives Mai, hannn, ‘eye,' 
ur, ‘village,’ t.e. ‘beautiful village.*] 

o. 1506.— “In Caiumor* il suo Ro si h 
zentil, e qm nnsce zz. (t.e. renrarr, * ginger ’) ; 
ma li zz. pochi o non cusi bom come quolU 
de Colcut." — Leonardo Ca^ Massery in Ar^iivio 
Siorico liaL, Append. 

1510.—“ Canonor is a dno and latgo city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. , « . This Canonor is a port 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.” — Vartliema, 123. 

1572.— 

“ Chamar<f o Samorim mais gente nova 

« « « « « 

Farif qne todo o Nayro em fim so mova 

Quo outre Calecut jaz, o Couanor.” 

CamCeSy x« 14. 

By Burton : 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 

lo ! at his bidding every Nayr-man bios, 

that dwells ’twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 

(1611. — “The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Caimior goeth aboard in this boat.” — 
DanverSy lifters, i. 95.] 

0AN0N60, s. P. Mniin-goy t.c. 
‘Law-utterer’ (tlie first part being 
Arab, from Gr, Kaviiv), In upper 
In(^ and formerly in Bengal, the 
remstrar of a tajtfly or other revenue 
siiMivision, wlio receives the reports 
of the patvMrlSy or village registrars. 

1758. — “Add to this that the King's 
Connegoes wore nmlntainod at our oxponso, 
as well os the Gomostahs and other servants 
belonging to tbo Zemindars, whose accounts 
wo sent for.”— to Covriy Dec. 31, in 
Long, 157. 

1765.— “I have to strt^lo with every 
difficulty that can bo thrown in my way b)' 
ministers, itmts^dies, congoes (I), &c., and 
their dependents.”— Lottor from F. ogles, 
in Garraccioli*s Idfe qfGhre, i. 542, 

OANTBROY, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S,E. mvt of 
Sladras territoiy. It v’as worth 3 rs. 
Properly Kanihiratd hun (or pagoda) 
from Kanthimva Ltdyd, *tlie lion- 
voiced,’ [S&t. Ixintha, ‘Uiroat,’ rava, 
* noise ’1 who ruled in Mysore from 
1638 to 1659 (G. P. Brom, MS.j {Rice, 
Mymcy i. 803J. See Dirom^a Narrative, 
p, 279, where the revenues of the 
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torritoo' fri>!ii Tipi)oo iti 179;J 
art* in Cantcwy 


17 P 0 ,— “Tlio full coHrclionn nnimtr.ted 
fno Cron'^ nn*l ninctj't^^nlnchx t>f Cantcroy 
ivipwlflo cif a lluiw’OH nch."- IXllryr Or. 
i. 


lS00.-^»' Accvtint^ nro common!* ke|it in 
rftiitor'niln Pat»rt% nn<l in nn ini-i;rinnrv 
inonex iHint.unin^' 10 of thcH», by tlie >inMM 
iiuinn called cJ* vavnit [rcc ClITJCKlllJT'I]. and 
by tho i:nirli'»h CanUroy IVpo^ln.*'. . . 

livthtmns J/* i' tt, l« lliO. 


OANTON, nj>. The pn^t 
of Southfiu Clniwb tho chiof oiiy of 
the of KxxTinK-lniip, xxhuno 

wc take the ii.iino, lhrouj»h tlir Portii- 
piiL'o, \\1io=e ohlor writer-* call it 
C'fliifuo The nauu* of tho 

city Th»| Chin, 

name Kintinj^inuo ( --Mlrtvid !<* 

an ollij»-i‘' fur '‘tapilal <*f tho^K, Divi- 
frion ul the Pnn'inti* /.wim;.A''ir.i«/; (or 
‘Txvo Iiro.i'1 Ho iliiH iUonfe), 

IfilC “bonxthi^ Vint im IVm.^ Pro* 
nmvcil from Parem t.ith bit (of 

jK!i»j»er), Mul b'lMUi; furtii'bcd Idm^olf mih 
necc«’»uncs ?cl otT un ht« roy-rfri* in •tiino 
Ifild , . . they were 7 ftlttw^i Ibrr, nnr* ! 
Ihoy undo their vtnnpo vnlh Ibo aid of p*? ' . 
|)ilotn nhom thoy bad takrn, and vrmt vit t 
out harming an}h«<U toechin,': at ccr!v«in 
most of «!mh wero oabj^'ct lo fbo 
Km;; of Chnn, vbo calbnl biin>>ol! the S*>n 
of (fCHl and l>ird i f tho tVorld. Kcm“o 
iVrcs amt oil jit tho t^bnd^ of (Tiir^i, anil 
when ho va< ^oon tliero rtnio an annst 
tquadrou of P^ jnnk^f vtiuh m the «c,wn of 
natigatipn nlv.iyn enured nlwmt, f;n‘iniin;; 
tho Aca, to {irottint tho ntiinerou^ jumtoi 
from attnekimr tho ^hipi. KimTo Pen** 
hncer aUmt thn from tUo pilots, and a<* it 
mvs Into, and ho emdd not douhlo a ccrbdn 
idand there, ho anchoriHl, fcndini* wunl to 
hiA c.*ipt.iint to haro their gtitn ready for 
defcnco if tho Chmi desired to ti.;ht. Next 
<tny ho inido fad toaanN tho ntand of 
Veniaca, nhich i'* IS lca;uei fnrni the city 
of Contfio. It !*( on that nlind tint all tho 
IradciM buy iind m?!!, without hecnct* from 
tho nderi of the city, . . , And 3 Icapnt^ 
from th.it i«>lnnd of Yonlax^.x ’i nntithcr 
inland, whore n ponted tho Admiral or 
Captnin*Mn]orof Iho Sc.i, who immcilntelv 
on the arrival of slranucn* at tho idand of 
Vcninipi roporbi to tho nilom of Cantflo. 
who they nro, and xvhnt pooil^ they brine or 
wiih to buy ; that tho nilcrw may fond onion 
wb.at course to tiko."— f’onrM, h. fi2l. 

c. 1RK».— . . questo coxo . . . mnnu 
alia Cliirni con li lor ginnchi, c a Camton, 
cho h Citth prando. . , &r,Mnrtn(i ef/ 
Jlrynif Itftmvno, i. f. 5W7. 

**Tlio Chinox do v^o in tlieir pro- 
nuncintion to tormo their cities with this 
aylaldo. Pu, lh.at is ns mucli as to rav, cillc. 
as T^iybin fu, Canton (u, and their'townos 


rAPKL 


with thN M'llshlo, Ojmi,**— P arko^t 

oW K. T. Hal.. S»c. i. Ul. 

17if7.— "Canton i*r (as the 

Chinr^o expre** it) i< thr* lU’Xt maritm.e 

Proxlne**,"— ,1. il. yi7. 

OANTONMXNT, h. (Pmu. Cm. 

frvuini^nf, with nrriMit on |H»miU.). 'Hiis 
Kiipli'^h word ha5 nhnod aj*. 

propriiN'*! n*< Anglo-Indian, lx*ing fo 
cui^t.intly ii»^<d in IndK and *n httlo 
iwd ^d‘■^^xher*r. ^ It H npjiljwl hi 
military jlatiuns in Indifi, luiift ti^iwlh 
on n plan xxhich tirtgiinlly tkat of a 
flandingcnm]) or ^caiitfdiiiKnl? 

lint tl.»» full rnraaitip cf 

tlu* wiinl cantonsneat, and a cump thL« 

ruspular tsnud will t»rinM; it 

m^h* f«*M:uh!i'i II lar/o l<»wn« rrry nevny 
tj.ibM in cin**«n('Ti ‘flu' 

burrxhii Ml tha Kial* u( th" Tiippe are 
and otascnbit/* A<*.— /'rV#, l.etti'f 
in Or. Mf’u d(*»ml’r.: tho “Ih:n.7sl (im- 
tnnn*» ulA i.*-ar ^ ml,” iv. 

fn ‘t, hMi-rvi r, H o'rtain « . . 
tl r eantoamanta ai l.urkmiw, nay (Uloitu 
lt“'If, ao* al»’n»rab*x Mtuatr*!. I Late 
h -,fil the •,srn« r( >fAdfas; nn I now t}.<» 

* ♦ly'‘**.tM cantoament tf Nuwnlwd 
Pjx m til II*' «as ^•bp‘r{^ h* any if 
•.vm.”— //rZ-T, rd. 1^M» II, 7. 

'MIrf lsd;*hip, tnr oM ae-pufat- 
nnr*', is f.» murh at )nT*n<' at Madras a* at 
lini' cN - In th" cantonntfsi a* imdmh** 
tint*.” -Pel /uir. It. ch. 

CAPASS, J*. Tip* culton plant and 
tuttun-xxrt*d. H. /<i/<*rh from f^kt. 
X/ir/^ixii, wliirli fivms nfi if it mn^t !>*• 
tho unpn uf Kif^TG9t>% thongh th»; 
latter U .ajipliifl to Hat. 

I nro.—**. , . Tluv r.iimol any wayci*a- 
ciiTo tho rnsfm id to 1»*» alil *tambnl 
I for jtidn’ir,; by lliom nf tlu» cloth us thl< 
\< ir, as the'cepABS or cuuntr}* xajttm hvi 
ijol \>* ea for llu ♦»' tvrn yc.m pvst under nini* 
or ten ntisi*. , , /X iPn, C’w., in 

/.IM.7. 10. 

[lain.— **ttircral ems nn* rcri* fmd «»f 
tho capaassla, nreolhia «oed."— /Vrf^h Or. 
.ffri,2nd M. 

CAPSL. p, ^faliyfil. 

Filip.' This wtird has Ivcn imported 
into Mnhiy, nnd J,nvani'*o. fit 
anpMtN to’ Ih» fitill tii n«*<* nn the n . 
CtKisi . jco TJornMy xiii. (2) 

470.] 

thcvocahiihry of the hn;?ti.si;e 
of (Vilieutpvcnintho /,‘otA*riulr T, i^ef/onA 
wo luavo— 

***Vn«*»; capoll.'— p. ns, 

1.M0. — “Somo others wluih are made like 
our», that is in tho Kittoin, thoy c»all capcL** 
— r«rrAri/i«, ir»i. 
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160G.— *<Tho foroiuost of theso galloys or 
CaracoUes rccoTorod our Shippo. herein 
was the King of Tavnaia,*''^MiddMoii*t 
Ew % 

„ . Kftvo conacensA, <ivw*n lingnA 

patriA cotacora nonciipant. gonua 

cat oblOgum, ot nngastuni, triromis instar, 
veils simul ot romis unpollitur,”— Jhme, 
Sl[7iesauru«, i. 102. 

[1613.— ‘*Cixiia-cuiiti.” Sob quotation 
under OKANEAY.] 

1627.— ‘*Thoy have GalHcs after thoir 
manner, fonnoa like Pragons, >vbich thov 
row vci^ swiftly, thoy call them korkoUeo. ' 
— Purc^^ Pilffnmaffe, 606. 

1659.— “Thoy (natives of Comm, isc,) 
hawked theao dry heads bnckwnrds nnn 
forwards in their korrekorres as a special 
rarity." — Tr«f/«r AfiuHztn*9 Ost^Jndtsehc 
Pnatf d*c., p. 41. 

1711. — “lies Philipnincs nomment ccs 
batimons caiacoaa. C'cst vno espbee do 
petite galbro h ratnes ot h voilos."— Xr//j«i 
£d\f, iv. 27. 

1774.— “A corocoro is a tcstoI generally 
fitted wiUi outriggers, having a high nreheu 
stem oad fibom, like the {Joints of a half 
moon. . • . Tho Dutch have fieota of them 
At Amboyna, which thoy employ os giurdn- 
costos."— Forrttf, Tovayc (o Ouinea, 
Forrest bos a plate o{ a coroeoro, p. 61. 


S 869. — “Tho boat was oao of tUo kind 
ad koni'koia, quite open, very low, nnd 
about four tons burden. It had out«nggers 
of bamboo, about fire off each side, which 
supported a bamboo platform eictcnding the 
wholo longth of tho vessel On tho extreme 
outside of this sat tho twenty rowom, while 
within was a convoniont possago foro and 
aft. Tho middle of the boat was covered 
with a thatch'house, in which luggage and 
passengers are stou’cd ; tho gunwalo was not 
more than a foot above water, and from tho 
great side and top weight and gencml 
clumsiness, those boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrcquonlly 
lo^t. — IlVhcor, i/afay Arch., ed. 1890, 

p. 266.J 


is Avirnmitefa, which comes from the 
Skt. harmam given below in tlic aciL«& 
of ‘food-appetizer*]. In Upper India 
the fniit js caDcd iamran^a, iamivM, 
or lhamrak (Skt karmara, hamara, 
lamaraka^ kamaranga)* (See also 
BLIHBEE.) Wliy a cannon at billiards 
should l>e called oy the French wimm- 
bolage we do not know. [If Mr. Ball 
be right, the fruit has a name, Gape- 
Gooseberry, in Cliina whicli in India 
is used for tlic Tiparry.— 27«nflj 
CJiincggf Srd ed. 253.] 

c. 1530.— “Another f mi i is tho Kennerik. 
It is fluted with fivo sides” &c.— XViWne's 
JJaltr, 325. 

1563,—“ 0. Antonin, pluck mo from that 
tree a Corosibola or two (for so thoy call 
them In Malnvnr, and wo Imre adopted the 
Malavar name, because that was the 6n>t 
region whoro wo got acquainted with them). 

Ucro they are. 

“it. Thoy oro beautiful ; a sort of rour* 
sweet, not rfty neid. 

“0. Tlicy nro called in Canarin and 
Doceo cYimarta, and m Malay halimha . . . 
tho? ii,nko with •nigaravorj’ plMa.ant eon- 
servo of thc«c. , • • Antonin 1 bring hither 
a preserved carambola."— ftamVi, ff. 46r, 
47. 

159S.— “There is another froilo called 
Garombolas, which hath 8 (5 really) cornerv, 
ns Ijiggo ai a smal aple, sower in eating, like 
vnHpe plums nnd most mod to make On- 
acrucs, (Aofr 5i/ /'ufucfaniM). Tlio fruito 
which tho Malabars nnd Fortingnlcs call 
CayamboloB, is in Dccan called Comarlz, 
in Cnaar, Cbinari> nnd CarnUH; in Mnlalo, 
Bolumha, nnd Iw tho Pcnnnna Chomaroch." 
^Linvhoten, 96; [Hnk. Soc. ii. 33]. 

1672.— “TIio Carambola ... ns largo as 
a pcaa all sculptured (as it wero) nnd divided 
into ribs, tho ndges of which nro not round 
but sharp, resembling tho heads of Uiofo 
iron maces that wero anciently in use.* — F. 
1 ifieensoMiina, XQ. 


OAKAFFS, s. Dozy shows that 
this word, svhich in English wo use 
for a svnter-bottle, is of Arabic origin, 
nnd comes from the root y/mm/, ‘to 
draw* (waterX through the Sp. ganCtfa. 
But tlic precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under CABB07.) 

OA^AKBOLA, s. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree (AT.O. Oacafufeoe) called by 
this word, Avtnhoa enram- 
oola. This name svas that used by 
the Poi-tuguese. Be Orta tells us that 
it wa.s the Malabar name. Tlie word 
iaranial iB also given Ly Molcsw'ortli 
as the Mahratti name; [ttnottier form 


1878.—“. . , tlie oxalic EamralL"— in 
Mff /ndtan Garden, 50. 

(1900,—“, . . thatmovtcurioasof fruits, tho 
cazuinbola, called by tho dilncio the yong- 
fot or foreign |)oach, though why this name 
should have liccn selected is n mystery, for 
when cut through, it looks like a Htar with 
L Europeans it is also known as 

the Cape gooi*hrrru.^JUtlL TAiiws CRincsf, 
3rdod.p.253.] 


CARAT, p. Arab /iVwFf, which is 
taken from the Gn Kep&nop, n bean 
of Uic Kcpareta or carob tree (CSrrafanio 
L .), Ti iis bean, like the Indian 
«z^ (see RTJTTEE) was used ns a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 


. ‘’'f «; Hrokerobsen'W that the fact tint tlieni 

w iinacM ondttswect-iVuitfd variety mtrn&n) of 
this {ilant Indicates a vexy old estivation. 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss 
the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several jjages. 

Under tlie name of siliqua it ^vas 
the 24tli part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was again of 
an ounce. Hence this carat wasa= 
f I t of an ounce. In the passage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, the cerates 
is distinct from the siliqtta, and = 
Ij tiliquac. This we cannot explain, 
hut the sili^ua Graeca was the nepdriov ; 
and the siliqna as ^ 4 * of a solidus is 
the parent of the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof. Gardner, in Smith, Diet 
Ant Srd ed. ii. 675.] Thus we find 
the carat at Constantinople in the 14th 
century s= A of the kyperyera or Greek 
hezantf which was a debased representa- 
tive of the solidus ; and nt Alexandria , 
of the Arabic dlncfr, which was a 
purer representative of the solidus. 
And so, 05 the Homan 7i72{na signified 1 
^ir of any unit (compare oiuiec, inch), j 
so to a certain extent carat came to | 
signify jV. Dictionaries give Arab. 
Jntrde as of an ounce.* Of this 
we do not know the evidence. Tlic 
English 'Otjclopaedia ( 8 .v.) again states 
that “the carat was originally the 
24th part of the marc, or half-pound, 
among the French, from whom the word 
came ” This sentence perhaps contains 
more than one error ; but still both 
of these allegations exliibit the carat 
as i^th part. Among our goldsmiths 
tlie term is still used to measure the 
proportionate quality of gold ; pure 
golct being put at 24 canrfs, gold udth 
1 * 8 - alloy at 22 carats, with f alloy at 
18 carats, &c. And the word seems 
also Hike Anna, q.v.) sometimes to 
lia%'e Deen used to express a propor- 
tionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Iklarco Polo, quoted below. 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As tIt of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 3^ grains. But 
these carats really run 161^ to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 3^ grs. nearly. Tliia we presume 
was adopted direct from some foreign 
system in which the carat teas ifr of the 
local ounce. [See Ball, Tavmiicr, ii. 
447.] 

c, A.D. 636. — **Siliqua vigosima quarta 
pars solid! ost, ab arhoris somino vocabulutn 
tonons. Cerates oboli mrs media cst sUtqim 
habona unnm soniis. Uimo Intinitas somi- 
L 


obuia vocat ; Cerates autem Graeco, lAtino 
siliqua comud interprotatur. Obuliis siliquis 
tribns npponditur, habons orates duos, caicos 
quatuor.— /sufort Ilispafensis Opera (cd. 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

1298.— ** The Groat Knan sends his com- 
misrionors to tho Frovinco to soloct four or 
dro hundred ... of tho most beautiful 
young ^omon, according to the scale of 
beauty enjoined upon thorn. Tho coramis- 
sionors . . . assomulo all tho girls of tho 
prorinco, in prcsenco of appraisors apix>intod 
for tho purpose. Those carefully survoy tho 
points of each girl. . . . Tiiey ivill then set 
down some oa ostimatod at 16 carats, some 
at 17, 18, 20, or tnoro or less, according to 
tho sum of tho beauties or defects of each. 
And whatovor standard the Great Kaan may 
have Axed for thoso that are to bo brought 
to him, whether it bo 20 camts or 21, tlic 
commissioners select tho requirod number 
from those who bavo attained to that stan- 
dard.”— Poto, 2nd cd. i. 350*351. 

1673. — A stone of ono Caxrack is worth 
10/.”— Filler, 214, 

CABAVAKf, s. P. karttati ; a 
convoy of travellers. Tlie Ar. I'tifila 
is more generally used in India. * The 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century {lAitre^. A quota- 
tion below* shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
goods also) dates from the 17th century. 
Tlie abbreviation r<m in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
analogous hits is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270. — “Meanwhile tho convoy (la 
caravana) from Tortosa . . . armed <;otoq 
vossola in such wvq that any 0110 of thorn 
could take n gnlloy if it ran alongrido.” — 
Chronicle of James of Aragon, tr, by Foster, 
i. 379. 

1330.— “Bo hao civitato roccdon'9 cum 
caravaniB ot cum quadAm Fociotato, ivi 
versus Indium Suporiorom.”— Friar Odosie, 
in Cathay, Ac., ii. App. iii. 

1384. — “Rimonda cho ravemOj vedemo 
voniro unagrandisriraa corovana di eammolU 
o di Saracmi, cho recarano 8[>czierio dollo 
part! d* India.”— F/usco/wW/, 64. 

c. 1420. — “Is adolcscons ab DamnscoSy- 
riao, ubi mercaturao gratiiV orat, porcopta 
priuB Arabum lingua, in cootu mcrcatomm 
—hi Roxconti orant— qiiam vulgo caroonam 
dicunt. . . .” — N, Conti, in Poggins de rune- 
fate ForUinoje. 

1027. — “ A Caravan is a convoy of souldiors 
for tho safety of morohanta thattrauoll in the 
Countroyg.” — Minsketc, 2nid od. s.v, 

1674. —“ Caravan or Earavon (Fr. c«m- 
t«we) a Convoy of Souldiors for tho safety 

I of Jlorchanta that travel by Land. AUo of 
> lato corruptly used with u» for a kind of 
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Waggon to carry pas^ongera to nnd from 

London.*— (7/oaa5ym/)^ia, &c., byJ»L. 

OAHAVANSEBAY, b. P. har- 
mtnsami; a Serai (q.v.) for the recep- 
tion 0/ Caiavans (q.v.). 

14W.— “ And the next day being *fiiooda>% 
they dopartod llicnco and going aboijt 2 
Icaguos arrived at a great house Iiko on Inn» 
which they call Carabansaca (read -ram), 
and hero were Ohneataj’s looking after tho 
Emporor's horses.'* — CVanjo, § xenii. Comp. 
jifarf’Aam, p. 114. 

[1623.—“ In Iho Powian languaijo tlioy c&\\ 
these houses carvancaras, which means 
resting-place for caravans and strangers." 
—TenrarOf ii. p. 11.] 

1654.—“ I'nyh parlor sounont do cenom do 
Carbachara : . . . lo no peuz lo nommer 
autromont on Francis, sinon to ^Car- 
hachara: ot pour lo sfauoir donnor h en- 
tendre, il fault Bupposor qu*il n*y a point 
dhostcllcries cs pavB ou domniuo lo I'urc, 
no do houx pour ao iogert sinon dodens colics 
maisous publiqncs appcllC ‘0 Carbachara. 

. • .**— OwermfiOTis par P, JMon, f. 69. 

166-4.— “Hie divorti in divorsorinm puhll- 
cum, Caravaaaral Turcao vocant • . . \as. 
turn ost acdiTicium ... in cujus inedio 
Mtot area ponondis sarcinis ot caniclis."— 
limhtqnUt iipuL 1 . (p. 36). 

1610.—“ ... a great bazar, oncloscd and 
roofed in, whero they soil stuifs, cloths, Ac. 
with tho House of tho Mint, and tho ^at 
caravanserai, which bears the name of Lata 
Han (bocauso Lala Bcig tho Treasurer gi^cs 
audionccs, and docs his business there) and 
another littlo coravansoral, c.allcd that of 
tho Qhxtac or pooplo of Ghilan.”— cfr//a 
Valle (from Ispahan), 11 . 8, [comp. link. 
Soc. i. 96], 

1627.— “At Band /Ufy wo found a neat 
CazTOvansraw or Inno . . . built by mens 
charity, to give all civill passengors a rest- 
ing place gratis , to keepo them from tho in- 
jury of theoves, beasts, weather, Ac."— //rr- 
bertf p. 124, 

OABAVEL, s. This often occurs 
in the old Portuguese narratives. Tlie 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with the old Bntish coracle; see tlio 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Blutean, 
8.V. The Portuguese caravel is de- 
scribed by the latter as a ‘round 
vessel’ «,e. not long and sharp like 
a galle/X with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen. Tlic character 
of mviftness attributed to tbe caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon below) 
has suggested to us whetlier tbe woid 
Persian 

Gulf— Turki lardwulf ‘a scout, an 
outpost, a vanguard.’ Doubtless there 


arc diineulties. [The aiys 

that it is probably the dim, of Sn. 
caralrt.] Tlic word is found in the 
following passage, quoted from the 
Life of St. Nilus, wlio died c. 1000, 
a dale hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But Uic Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlct, c. 1560, and the 
word may have been changed or 
modified 

“Cogitavit onlm in unnquaquo Calabriao 
regiono pcrflccro nATigin, • • , Idautcmiion 
ferenten Kus^ini civc^ • . . rimul imientes 
50 tumul lean tea navigia combuncrunt ci 
eas quao Caravellae apncllantursecuonint" 
—In tho Collection of Afartene and Durand. 
Ti. col. 930. 

c. 638.— “Carabus, |xirua aeafa ox rimioe 
facto, quao contoxtn crudo coriogonusnoTi- 
gil praobot."— /fiVori JJitPal, Optra, (Paris, 
I 6 OI), p.255. 

1492.— “So being ono day importuned by 
tho and Christo|ibcr, tho Catholic King was 
persuaded by him that nothi^ should keep 
him from making this experiment; and so 
cfTcctufd WAS this persuasion that they fitted 
out for him n ship and two caravola, with 
whicO at tho beginning of August 149^ with 
120 men, sail was m.a(lo from Unde<(."— .Suta- 
mary ofthe Jl, o/the JVrtttm /ni/ici, by Pietro 
Marttre in JlamvstOf iii. f. 1. 

1606.— “Item trazo della Mina d'oro do 
Ginca ogn anno duciti 120 mila eho vien 
ogni ini^c do* camvello con due.ati 10 mila." 
— Leonardo di CW JIhsj-t, p. 30. 

1M9.— “ Viginti ot quinque ngilcs nAua«, 
quaa ct caiavollas iiicimus quo gcncro 
inuium soli Lu«itani utuntur.*— Aim tan i 
« Utytf Dtt^nds VpprgnatiOf cd. 1602, p. 2S9. 

1662.—“ Ds l&ch^rcnt ]ci lK>rd<k» do Icon 
Korawolles; om^rrnt Icur^ valveaux do 
p*iTillon% ct s'nvanelrcnt sur nous ," — Sidi 

Aitf p. 70. 

e. 1616.— “She may rpiro mo her roiren 
and her lionncts ; I am n carvol to her.*— 
Beaum, it Pitt , ll’if iriMouf Monty^ i. 1. 

1624.— “Sunt etmni nave^ qunednm nun- 
ciao quao ad oRkium colerimtis npjiosito 
oxstructao sunt (qiias caruollas Tocant)*'*— 
Bacon, Httt, Vtnhnm, 

1883.— “Tho deep-sc.a fi«hing boats called 
Maehods . . , nro carvel built, and now 
gonerally iron fastened. . . P^Short Account 
of BomUty 2\shtnts, hy D, O, ^faedonald, 
M.l). 

G.^B07, B. A large glass bottle 
bolding several gallons, and Generally 
coveitd with wicker-work, woYl known 
in England, where it is cliicily uBcd 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
in bulk. Thoiigli it is not an Anglo- 
Indian nonl. It comes (in the form 
partita) from Persia, as 'Wedgwood 
has pointed out. Kaciiipfcr, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, mves an exact 
etching of a carhoj'* Littrd mentions 
that the late Mohl referred caraffe 
to the same original; hut see that 
word. Kardha Is no doubt connected 
with At\ X'trfta, *a large leathern milk- 
bottle/ 

1712.— “Vasa vitraa, alia sunt xnajoras 
ampull^coa et ciroumduoto sci^o tunicata, 
quae TocautKarabi . . . Ven!t/£ar<a5axina 
apud ritriarios duobus mamadi, roro ca** 
nus." — Kdempfer, Amoen, JSxof. 379. 

1764. — **I delivered a present to the 
Ooveinor, consistiiig' of oranges and leniona, 
with several sorts of ^ dried fruits^ and six 
karhoys of Isfahan mno.^'^Manway, i. 102. 

1800.— “Six ooxnbahs of rose-water/ — I 
S^mes, Smh. toAva, p. 488. I 

1813. — “Carboy of Eosowater. . . /*— 
hum, it 330. 

1875. — “ People who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
ffonerally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
m huge bottles called 'Kuraba' holding 
about a dozen quarts. "—iVacyrioor, Journtif 
throuffh JUiorassanf &c., 1879, i. 37. | 

. OARCANA, CABOONITA, b. H. 
from P. htrkhdna, ‘a place where | 
business is done * ; a workshop ; a j 
departmental establishment siidi as i 
that of the commissariat, or the 
artillery park, in the field. 

1663. — “There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Besides these 
there are many great Halls that are called 
Kar-KBnays, or places where Handy-crafts- 
inen do work.”— Xlerafcr, B. T. 83; [ed. 
ConatahU, 258]. 

c. 1756. — “In reply, Hydur pleaded his 
poverty . . . but he promised that os soon 
as he should have established his power, 

‘ and had time to regulate his departtitents 
(K&rkhfinajftt), the amount shoula be paid. ” 
— JSiusein An ICIian. Ristory of Mydur 
Naih, p 87. 

1800. — “The elephant belongs to tbeKar- 
kaua, btttyou may as well keep him till wo 
moot.” — Wellington.^ i. 144. 

1804.— “If the (bullock) establishment 
should be formed, it should be in regular 
Kftrkanas.”— /^rid. iti. 512. 

OAR0OO17, 8. Mahr. hdrJcU^i^ 
clerk,* H. — P. Icdr-kun^ (Jaciendarum 
factor) or ‘manager.* 

[c. 1590.— “In the same way as the kar- 
kuh sots down the transactions of the assess- 
ments, the mxtkadditm and the ixtUedn shall 
keep their reject! ve accounts.*— Jfan, tr. 
JarrtUf ii. 45. 

[1616. — “Made means to tho Corcone or 
Serivano to help us to the cojua of the King's 
licence.*’ — JPeswr, Lettertf iii. 122. 


[1016. — “ Addick Eaia Pongolo, Corcon of 
this place.”— itid. iv. 167.] 

1826. — “Mr benefactor’s chief carooon or 
clerk allowed me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
Rao.”— Pandumny ^fan, 21 ; [ed, 1873, i. 
28.] 

CABJ^NTS, n.p. Burm. Ka-reng, [a 
word of whicli the meaning is very 
uncertain. It is said to mean * dirfcjr- 
feeders,* or ‘low-caste people,' and it 
has been connected with the Kirdta 
tribe (see the q[uestion discussed by 
McMalion^ Tiie Karens of the Golden 
Ohersonese^ 43 seqq,)]. A name applied 
to a group of non-Burmese tribes, 
settled in Ute forest and hill tracts 
I of Pegn and the adjoining parts of 
I Burma, from Mergm in the south, 

I to beyond Toungoo in the north, and 
from Arakan to the Salwen, and 
beyond that river far into Siamese 
territory. They do not know the 
name Kareng^ nor have they one name 
for their own race; distinguishing, 
among these w'hom we call Kareiu^ 
three tribes, Sga\U) Ftoo, and Bghaiy 
wliich differ Bomewhat in customs 
! and traditions, and especially in 
j language. The results of the lahours 
among them of the American Baptist 
Mission have the appearance of being 
abnost miraculous, and it is not going 
too far to state that the cessation of 
blood feuds, and the peaceable wjay 
in -which the various tnbes are living 
. , . and have lived togetlier since tliey 
came under British rule, is far more 
due to the influence exercised over 
them by the missionaries than to the 
measures adopted by the Englisli 
Government, heiieficial as these doubt- 
less have heen** (J5r. Bnrma Gazetteer^ 
[ii, 226]). The author of this ex- 
cellent work should not, however, 
liave admitted the quotation of Dr. 
Mason's fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo*s Carajan with. 
Karen, which is totally groundless. 

1759 , — “There is another people in this 
conntiy ooUod CariaimerSi whiter than 
either (Burmans or Peguans), distinguished 
into Buray^mo^ and PfyuCariamiers; they 
live in tho woods, in small Societies, of ton 
or twelve houses j are not wanting in in- 
dustry, though it goes no further than to 
procare them an annual subsistence.** — In 
jOalrymjfle, Or. Bep. i. 100. 

1799 — “From this rovorond father (V. Sau- 
germano) I received much useful infonno- 
tion. Ho told me of a singular description 
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of people called Caraynera or Cananers, 
that inhabit different parts of the countn», 
particulnrlv the weatom pronnees of Dalla 
and Basaoin, several societies of whom also 
dwell in Ae district adjacent to Rangoon. 
He represented them as a simple, innocent 
race, speaking a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of religion . . They are timorous, honest, 

mild in their luannora, and exceedingly 
hospitable to atrangers .” — Syineii 207 
c. 1819 — “ We must not omit here the 
CaxiaHi a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed throngh the forests of Pegh, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses they are totally dependent upon 

the dospotxo government of tho Burmese " 
— &ingtrtnanOt p 34 

GABICAIi, II.P. Etymology doubt- 
ful ; Tam. KaratlJcdl^ [which is either 
hdraif * masonry ’ or ‘ the plant, thorny 
webera’ : kdl^ * channel’ (Madras Adnu 
Man, ii. 212j Gloss, 8.v.)]. A French 
settlement withm the limits of Tanjore 
distnet. 

GAENATIGi n.p. Kartidtaka and 
JiTurndtaLa, Skt. adjective ionns ffoin 
Karndia or Kdrndta^ [Tam. ft«r, 
‘black,’* nadu, ‘country’]. Tins word! 
in native use, according to Bp. C3aldwo]l, | 
denoted the Telegii and Ca:^a*vse 
people and ^ their language, out in 
process of time became specially the 
appellation of the people speaking 
Caiiarese and their language (Drav, 
Gram, 2nd ed. Intxod. p. 34). The 
Maliommedans on their arrival in 
S, India found a region which em- 
braces Mysore and part of Telingana 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanogara), 
called the Karndtaka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
probably in etymolom') with the 
Canara county (q-v.) of the older 
Portuguese writers. The KanidtaH 
became extended, especially in con- 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, and were 
known as Nawabs of the Kar7idta1:a^ 
to the county below the Ghauts^ on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term Gamnttc 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become re- 
stricted to the western low countrj'. 
The term Camatie is now obsolete. 


c. A D 550.— Intho jBnW*&£«/tiV<iofVar4. 
hnmihirai in tbo onurooration of peoples end 
regions of tho pouth, we hnvo in Korn's trans. 
lation (•/’. .A. As iStw. N.S v. 63) AcirRafie; 
tho ongiual form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Kaxnfita 

c. A.1). 1100.— In tho later Sanskrit litem< 
turo this name ofton occurs, e.y. in tho 
iiTarhasofitoflynni, or * Ocean of Riven of 
Stories,' n collection of talcs (in verse) 
of tho beginning of the 12th conturj, 
by Somadova, of Kashmir but it is not 
possible to attach any very precise meaning 
to tho word os there used. [See refs, in 
Tamioji tr. ii. 651.] 

A.P. 1400. — Tho word also occurs in tho 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
<».y. in one of A.D. 1400.— (AYm. ofS, Indian 
Palofographift 2ad ed. pi. xxx.) 

1603.— “In the land of Korn&ta and 
Vidyanagara was tho King Mahonilra.”— 
Taranafha's JT. of linddhitm, by iSdiw/iirr, 
p. 267. 

c. 1610.— “The Zumindara of Singaldip 
(C^lon) and Eaxndtak came up with their 
forces and expelled 'Sbeo Ilai, tho ruler of 
tho Dakbin." — Firishia, in AVhof, vi. 619. 

1614.— See quotation from Couto under 
CANARA. 

[1623.— “His Tributaries, one of whom 
was tho Queen of Cumat.”— P. dtUa Taf/e, 
Hak. Soc. li. 314.] 

0 . 1652. — “Gandicot is one of the strong* 
est Cities in tho Kingdom of Caxnatica."— 
TarenuV, E. T. ii. 98 ; [ed. Baff, i. 234]. 

c. 1660.— “Tho Biffs of tho Kam&tik, 
Mahratta (country), and Toltngana, were 
subject to the Bdl of Bidar.” — *Amal-i-SdHh^ 
in Elliot vii. 126 

1673.—“ I received this information from 
the nativeo, that tho Conatlek conntrv 
reaches from Gongola to the Zamerhxtrs 
Countiy of tho Maldbara along tho Sea, 
and inland up to tho Popper Alountains of 
Sunda , , , Bfdmure, four Days Jonmey 
hence, U tho Capital City.’ — AVyrr, 162, in 
hotter IV., A Relation of the Conatidc 
Country . — Hero ho identities tho “Cana- 
tick" with Canara below tho Ghauts. 

So also the coast of Canara seems 
meant in the follonring : — 

c. 1760. — “Though tho navigation from 
tho Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not ahovo six or seven degrees. 

. . Gro«i i, 232. 

„ “Tho Carnatic or province of 
Arrot ... its limits now aro greatly in* 
ferior to thoso which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extonded their authority beyond tbo 
river Gondegama to tho north ; tto great 
chain of mountains to tho west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 
Taniore, and Maiasoro to the south ; the 
sea bounds it on tho east."— 76uf. II. vii. 

1762,— “Siwaoe Modhoo Rao • • . with 
this immense force . . . made an inenrsioa 
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1666'68.— **. . . ftljout tho middlo of tbo 
month of Rimja«in, in tho ycnt W4, the 
inhabiUats of Funan and Fnndrccah (i.r. 
Ponany and Pandorfiiii, q.v.], having sailed 
out of tho former of those jwrts in a ilcot of 
12 grabs, captured a caxacca belonging to 
the Franks, which had arrived from liongal, 
and which was laden with nco and sugar . . . 
in tho year 976 another party ... in n fleet 
of 17 grabs , , . made capture off Shnlccat 
(soQ CHALIA) of a largo caracca, which had 
sailed from Cochin, having on board nearly 
1,000 Franks. , . TW/Mf-wAJ/iyrtAirfrcH, 
p. 15D. 

1696—** It comes as fnrro short as « . . 
a cocko-boato of a Garrick.*’— 7*. 
lime with yon to Saffron IFa/dcn, repr. by 
•/. /^ Ceffirr, p. 72. 

1613.— *'llioy nro made like carmckB, 
only strength and storage."— *0 
/Ytf., The (Joxeomhj i. 3. 

1616. — ‘‘After we had given her chase 
for about 6 honr<(, ber colours and bulk 
discovered her to be a very great Por- 
tugal caxrack bound for Goa.**— Terri/, la 
PurdKis; [cd. 1777, p. 31], 

1620.— “*rho harbor at Nangasaquo w tho 
best m all Japon, whc.*iro there may bo 1000 
se.iIo of flhipps ndo landlockt, and tho 
greatest shippa or caiickea in tho a*orld 
, . . ndo before tho towao within a cable's 
length of tho shore in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least.”— Cbcls, Lftler to /In/aiia, ii. 313. 

c, 1620.—** II fant nttendro dcs Pilotcs 
du lieu, quo Ics Gouvemonra do BomUaini 
ct do Marsaguo out soin d*oaio>or tout h 
Vhonre, pour conduiro lo Yni««^catt h Tur- 1 
umba [}.^. Trombay] oii Ids Caraqnes ont j 
cou^tmne d'hyvomer,”— ifoKfi^r , • • d^s 
Indes Or., by Aletxoda Motta^ in Thfx'mot, \ 
c. 1635.- 

** The bigger Whalo, liko some huge caixack I 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes lo ! 
play. ...” 

Waller^ Battle of the SamnifT hlawdis, 
1653.—'*, . . pour moy il mo vouloit 
loger on son Palais, ot quo si Taiiois la 
yoionte do rotoumor a Lishono par mor, 

11 mo foxoit ombarnuor aur Ics premieres 
Kmaues. . . r—l)e la Bmllayede^douz, 
cd. 16.57, p. 213. 

1660^" And further, That every Mor- 
dant Denizen who shall hereafter snip any 
S®?, or Mcrchandwo in any Carraek or 
^ Majesty nil manner 
of Customs, and all tho Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Ahqn bom out of tho Healm.*'— Act 

12 Cw. II, cap. iv. s. IV, (Tonnage and 

Poundage). ' 


c. 1680.^»'To this City of tho floatin 
. . . which foreigners, with a little vnrii 
tion from call carracaB.’*— ricm 

quoted by 


16^.— . . there was a Carack of Pc 
t^ol cast away upon tho Reef having i 
Time 4,000,000 of Guilde 
in Gold . , a present from tho King 


OABBAWAY, s. Tliis word for 
the seed of Citrtm cdriii, L., ia(pTolnblT 
through Sp. afcorarca) from the Arabic 
/vf miriFtf. It is curious that the £ngh«h 
form is thus closer to the Arabic than 
either the Spiiish, or the French and 
Italian fam\ which la.st has pa.«.<^ into 
iicotch ns carvif But the Arabic Itself 
IS A corruption [not iniiiicdiatcly, 
N.K.D,’] of Lot. enrenm, or Gr. ndfor 
(Gozii). 

OABTMBBL, s. piis i.s nt least 
in tbe Piuijnb, Uie ordinary fonii that 
‘nmil-cart* tnhes among the natives. 

I Such inversions nrc not uncommon. 

I Tims Sir David Ochlcrlonj* was always 
I called by the Sepoys Lont-oWifflr. in 
! our memory an oflTiccr named Htdroyd 
I was always called b}' the Sc^ys Roydal, 
[and Broipnfoir, Zo6rflfi.^ By another 
curious corruption Machintom becomes 
ATaU/mni-fw/i, ‘buttered toast*!] 

0AB7000E, s. A cartridge ; 

Sepoy II. : [comp. TOSTDAUK]. 

CABYOTA, s. This is the Imtanical 
name (Caryota urens^ L.) of a magnificent 
jialm growing in llic moisler forest 
regions, ns ni the AYcsteni Ghauts and 
m Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and in 
Burma. A conspicuous clinracter is 
presented by its enormous bipinnale 
leaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, 15 to 25 fcetlong, lOlo 
12 in width ; also by the huge nendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like iun.s!)CS of rosaries 10 feet 
long and upwards. It affords much 
Toddy Ot.v.) mndc into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly nffordiiiji' 
tlie^e products in Ceylon, where it is 
called A'tfii/. It Also affords a kind of 
sngo, and n woolly substance found nt 
the foot of the leaf-stalks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a good 
tinder. The sn. name nrens is derived 
from tile Acria, buminc taste of the 
fruit. It is called, accoraing to Brandis, 
the Af/nir-pnlm in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [IVutt, (Econ, 
RicL ii. 200) says that it is knoivn in 
Bombay as the IliU or Sayo palm. It 
has nenetrated in Upper India ns far 
as Clinnur.] The name Caryota seems 
taken from Pliny, but Ins application 
is to a kind of date-|)ahn ; hia state- 
nient that it uiTorded the best wine of 


Witter 

[Of _i2ac in 3if« a coh.^-. / caatafl rco/n.! . 
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Several of the old Arabian geograidicrs 
^mfce the name ndtli the guttural 

but this is not so used in modern 
times. 

c, 630.'— “Tho Kingdom of Blia-Bhl-ini-lo 
{KaSmxra) has about 7000 li of cirouit^ On 
all Gidc3 its frontiers aro surrounded by 
mountains ; these aro of prodigious height ; 
and although there aro paths affording ao' 
cess to lit, those are QxGomoly narrow."— 
Jlxeci^ Tmng {Pit. JJoiiddh,) ii. 167. 

c. 940.— . . • is a mountainous 
country, forming a largo kingdom, contain* 
ing not loss than 60,0Cn or 70,000 towns or 
%'illages. It is inacccssnble except on ono 
side, and can only bo entered by ono gate." 
— J/a«*t7dt, i. 37^ 

1276. — ** Kashmir, a prorinco of India, 
adjoining tiio Turks ; and its people of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood cxcol all others in 
beauty ." — ZaXurlya Aosrlnt, in Oildcnictsfer, 
210 , 

1298.— “Keshimur also is a province in- 
habited by a pooplo who nro ioolaters and 
have a language of their own . . . this 
country is tho very source from which 
idolatry has spread abroad ," — Marco Polo, 
i. 176. 

1652. — “The Jlogols hold eswcially to. 
wards tho N.E. the region Sogmana, which 
they now call ana also hfount 

Caucasua which aividcs India from tho other 
Provinces." — Parras, IV. vi. 1. 

1616. — “Ghishmeere, tho chtefe Citio is 
called iSiinTjalnr, "—Terry, in Pxircfias, ii, 
1467; [so in Ilods Map, vol. ii. Hak. Soc. 
ed. ; Chismer in Foster, Lc((er$, iil. 233]. 

1664. — “ From all that bath boon said, ono 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with jEfachemire, nnd that I pre- 
tend thoro is nothing in tho world like it for 
so small a kingdom."— JScrnicr, B. T. 128; 
[ed. Constable, 400]. 

1676.— 

“ A trial of yo\ir kindness I must make ; 

Though not for mine, so much os viriiio’s 
sako, 

The Queon of Cassimere . . 

Drtjdfn*s Anrungzfbe, iii. 1. 

1814. — “Tho shawls of Cassimerand tho 
silks of Iran,"— jFor6«, Or, Mm. ili. 177; 
[2nd ed. ii. 232], (Seo KEBSEYMERE.) 

OASIS, OAXIS, OAOIZ, &c., s. 
This Spanish and Portugucsts word, 
tliough Dozy gives it only as prHre 
elirmen, is frequently employed by 
old travellers, and writers on Eastern 
subjects, to denote hfahommcdaiL 
divines (muffos and the like). It 
nmy be suspected to liave arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
-^kddi (see CAZEl^ and kashtsh or 
InsU, ‘a Christian Prcsliyter* (from a 
feyriac root signifying Indeed 

we sometimes find the precise word 


kashlsh (Caxix) used by Christian 
writei’S ns if it were the special title 
of a Sfaliommcdan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the special and 
technical title of a Christian prie5t (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkish iiciine of KasJitsk 
Dugh). In the first of the follonnng 
quotations the word appeal's to be 
applied hy the Mussulman historian 
to pagan priests, and the word for 
cluirehes to pagan temples. In the 
otlic^ except tliat from Major 
MiUingen, it is applied by Cliristian 
^vTiters to Mahominedau divines, which 
is indeed its recognised simificatioii 
in Spanish and Portiiguese. In Jarric’s 
Thcsaurits (Jesuit iliaaions, 1606) the 
word Oaetzins is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310. — “There aro 700 churches {LnlVtla) 
rasombling fortro^cs, and ovciy' ono of thorn 
overflowing wtli presbyters (^shtshUn) 
without faith, nnd monks without religion." 
— Description of the Chinese Cii}f of Khancai 
iHnngcbaii) in \Vasaf*s Jhstory (see also 
Marco Polo, ii 196). 

1404.—“ The town was inhabited by 
Moorish hermits called CoxIxqb ; and many 
]>coplo camo to thorn on pilgnmago, and 
they hc.alccl many disoasos." — MarUiam'a 
Clatyo, 79. 

1514. — “And BO, from ono to another, tho 
mosnngo passed through four or flvo hands, 
till it enmo to a Gazhd, whom wo .should call 
a bishop or prolalo, who stood at the King's 
feet. . . ."—Letter of (rior de Fmjtoli, in 
rirc/uV. Star. lial. Append, p. 56. 

15S8. — “Just as tho Cryor was offering to 
deliver mo unto whomsoovor would bny mo, 
in comes that very Gaels Moulana, whom 
they hold for a Saint, with 10 or II other 
Cads his Inferiors, nlJ rricsfa like him- 
solf of their wickod sect”—/'’, M. Pinto 
(tr. by H. 0.), p. 8. 

1552.— Caciz in tho samo Bonsc used by 
JSarros, II, ii. 1. 

^ Soo quotation from JJanvs under 

[1551 — “Who was a Caciz of l!io Moorsi 
which means in Portugucso an cccloriastic." 
— Casiafiedn, Bk. I. cJi. 7.] 

1561. — “Tho King sont off tho !^Ioor, and 
with him his Caais, an old man of much 
authority, who was tho principal priest of 
his ^losquo."— Correa, by Xrf. Sianliy, 118. 

1667. — . . Tho Holy Syncxl declares it 
necessary to romovo from uio territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whaso ofiico it 
is to maintain their false religion, nuch as 
nro tho cacfzos of tho Moors, and the 
preachers of tlio Genloos, jogucx, mreoror^, 
Ifeitieeiros), jonsU, gram (i.c. jodiu or astro- 
iogers, and gurlis), and wliatsoovcr others 
make a business of religion among Uio in- 
fidola, and so also tlio bmmans and 
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12 to ICOO of them fo Mac*, or 
JAfwiV.*' — A* JfaintttoUf li, 102. 

c. 17f*0‘C0.— ** At Madras and otlier |wirt« ^ 
of itio co*i«t of CoroTnindol, SO caathefl , 
tnnko a fanam» or 3d. aicrlmi;; anti 50 
fannros a tdhor iKigoda, or 7» 6d •Icr* ■ 
ling.”— i. 2^)2. I 

1700.— •* So far am I from giving credit | 
to tlio late 0«%cnmient (of Madrai) for 
(economy, in not making tlio occc^ary \ 
jiroparationv for war, according to Iho 
\)osuiro ordcM nf tbo Supremo C«o>cm* 
tncnt, after Innag rt coined tlio ino«t gro»v i 
in<nilttliat could lio olTcrcd to ony tuition * | 
1 think it terr |)a(<(itdo that ciery Canh I 
of that jll-juJged ranng may c*Jit the 
commny a croro of niiwea." <I»ttcr of 
7.om (*onitmf/u to Ik J llolloiid, r*")., ' 
(iCO the Madrtu Co»rter, 22nd 17111. : 

(17P2.— NVlierc.aa tho num of Italirtica 
V&Jl, G famtna and 50 Uhas haa l>cca do* 
ducted **^Atrrccaicnt in /.tym, 

111 22 t> ] 

ISUl — At Madrav, according to Milhum, 
tho coinAgo ran: 

** 10 Cash*' 1 dofMfrr; 2 rfowfr/'j 1 pir« , S 
do^t'fs^ 1 hinglo faitam/* Ac, 

The fdlluwiiig shows n sitigiilar cor» 
nijition, prolialily of the Chiiir-c f/irn, 
ntwl ilUistmtes iW the slnviug after 
meaning ahapaa ^uch comiption*! : — 

1S7G.— “All iiifinoy Ininsictionv (at 
Maiiwyno on Iho Hunnan-t’hinrso frontier) 
aro circcted la tho copper com of Chini 
called of nhich nlwul *IOO or f4>i) 

go to tho nijK?o nic«e «)n» aro gener* 
ally atrung on cord,” Ac.— AVyi-.r/ on 
(*aun(ry (hroutjh rAicA M** rnr^^ /^oiof fa 
C/oicriior, hy 11' fVr:r/fo«, .If />. 

An intcriiicdiate steji ui this tmn«- 
fommtion h fuuiid m I’ocKs’s «fo^Kiri 
•Tburnafi r 17 , ii 89 : 

*' But that vrhicli I t(M)ko nmvt noto of 
ivns of Iho hlicmhtco ntid devotma of tho«a 
hcatheii people, who thronged into tho i 
Pagod in niultctiidca ono offer another to 
cast money into a litlel clmpoll boforo the 
idallo% moatparto . . • licing *;,»$ or bnsi 
money, whereof 100 of them in*iy raUio aom j 
lOd, «tr , and aro about the bignoi of n 3J. 1 
l.nghsh money,*' 

OASHBW, ®. Tlic tree, fruit, or 
nut of the Anornnfium occirfenfaf^, nw 
.^erican tree uhich must have been 
introduced early into India hy the 
Portuguese, for it was widely dilTtivcd 
apparently ns a wild tree long lu-forc 
the end of the 17th ccntiny, and it is 
described ns an Indian tree bv Acosta, 
who uTotc in 1578. Craufurd also 
OTcaks of it ns ahundnnt., and in full 
hearing, in the jungly islets of Hasting? 
Archipelago, oil the caast of (Oimlioja 
(£mb. to Stam^ dc,, i. 103) [see Teclt^t 


note mi H’lk. S*'. ii. 27j 

Tin* name appar? to !>*• S. .ktiP’rir.in, 
nftyVu, of which mi Indhn form, 

[ami ilahy liaM* mvh*. 

The so-c-illM fruit U the (h'!ivt/ipof 

the pedunrK* uhioh Invite the m;?. 

'Hie oil in tho shell nf the nm (•, a* rid 
to an extniophiur}' degrcM, l^hi^! the 
hernel'*, whith are m-i-l* d nii'l < it»*n. 
arc ijiiite hkmd. Th‘» t^*e yi»ld* a 
gum imjmTled under the inme’nf 
gum. 

1678 — “Tld^ tree giTci a fnit c.itlc I 
ci'mm(nil> C.!!!! . vlih Iv-in/ a 
slonvirhtc. And of f I'^ar, i* rro^h 

c^trfrned bj nil wl«» k«n*r it. , , , T1 ,m 
( nut di>ci nt t grew ricrjrh*'fc, bit H 
found in |Mn!pr^ f.t ike city rf Cr,:s 

m the Kmgd'Ort id <V»cl ei.**— A< m‘% 
fo, :rjl #-;»/. 

“Cajua grnwcih ea liVf 

npplo tree's ftV'l orv iL" I • <* -v 

lV*vn>. - p 91 , Jhl. is. 

luAV, lUk. I 1 . 1 :.. 

cniNii c.tgia.) 

ItJoS —In I**f\ //i* /r ♦(»*•■* i-'n*‘f7Vr /> 
ft .l/nfird, A*nil,, we l.nve n c '••I 
cut of tljA tree fti on*' of Ilr.i’d, 
.loido4 **cl fnictiK rja* Acaja *' 

H372.— . . il Cagin . . . o 

IWm^ndoli ofxlla\ni Indn, Uch* 
so no r;cr(.>gho grindi-dn'i • « 

iftfpdo li pmU fertiliM p". o a; dt.t fre 
Hiirnie, an'^>nv n«d!i bevlj p.h fi'*»*rti rt 
inculti.’ — .|» .*/rtrni, 

1075 — Pr^cf dr''«*nl“'i IV tp-e wader 
nan’o (Apttircn(l> * .♦ce nnt.\V<*', 

P !*-2. 

1“'>I “ “. . . Yrt if 

'Hie Acajou hiply in the gAhlm ** 

f/rui it. 

(IM.I -- roflv( ca!!< it “the 
nppK*," and Ih*' ,%pp)e.‘ — O'*. 

2nd ed 1 252, *.21' j 

c, “Iho eanhew, with it< apple 

like that of tho of ih^ J’lifn. r-ur t * 

look nt. hut acn I to the tmto, to which the 
fir-fiMied nut h npricr.d'd like n buj/*^ 
T'of'i CVi*-7/<, 01 !. p. no. 

lS7:i.— “CalookcrorU ♦*— 

IMtfS tn^tsol i}i A’r, /ntut \j ti l.'iS, 

I JJABBMBRE. n.p. Tlu* f\mous 
1 jnlley imjvince of the Wo-teni llinn- 
hvii, H. and P. A'lid.iair, from SU, 
AowiiTm, and fomcliinc^ A%r/inlni, 
allegid by Ihinio'if to Ih' a contnu*- 
tion of [Tlic name is 

more ptoUahly conneot(>d witli the 
AAacfi ttilK'.] WliolhiT or not it Ik* 
thu Art*y»n/yrH« or Ka^p‘tjy}tnis of Henvl* 
otus, \yc Kdiew it undouhtoflly to K* 
tlic hafjKtria (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 
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Several of the old Arabian geographers 
\mte tlie name with the guttural 
X*, but this is not so \ised in modern 
times. 

e. 630.-~-'*Tho Ein^om of Kla-stil^mi-lo 
(A'ajCnttnt) hns about /OOO H of circuit. Oa 
all sides its fronUors aro surrounded by 
mountains ; those aro of prodigious height ; 
and although there are j^ths affording ac« 
cess to lit, thoao are extremely narrow.**— 
Jlioen, Tsang {PH. Ponddh.) ff. 167. 

0 . 940. — **Eashmlr . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a largo kingdom, contain* 
ing not loss than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villnges. It is inaccessible except on one 
fddo, and can only bo onterod by one goto.'* 
— .Vaa*«<fi, i. 37^ 

1275. — **^sliinir, a province of Indio, 
adjoining the Turks ; and its people of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood oxcol all others in 
beauty.'*— ^aiCarZtfct /uurlni, in Qildantitttr^ 
210 . 

1293. — ‘‘Eeshimur also is a province in* 
habited by a iwoplo who aro idolaters and 
hairo a language of tlioir own . . • this 
country is the very poiirco from which 
idolatry has spread abroad .” — Marco Polo^ 
i. 175. 

1552,— “The Mogols hold especially to- 
wards the N.13. the region Sogdiana, which 
they now call (^eximir, and nloo Mount 
Caucasus which divides India from the other 
Provinces,”— 21«rr<w, IV. vi. 1. 

1615. — ‘‘Chislmieero, ilio chiefo Gitio is 
called Sirindhar.**--Tcmjf in PitTchas^ ii. 
1467; [so in Jiodt ^lap, vol. ii. link. Soc, 
cd. ; Chismor in Foster, Letters, iii. 2S3]. 

161)4.— “From nil that Imth been said, one 
may cosily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with Eaohemiro, and that I pro- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so small a kingdom.” — Pemter, B. T. 128; 
[cd. Qomiahle, 400], 

1676.— 

“ A trial of your kindness I must make ; 

Ihough not for mine, so much ns i*irtuo*B 
sake. 

The Queen of CaSBimero . . ,** 

DrgderCs A%irunguhe, iii. 1. 

1814.— “Tlio shawls of CasBimerand the 
silks of Iran.”— Or. Mm. iii. 177 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 282]. (Sco EEE8E?]y[EBE.] 

OASIS, GAXI8, OAOIZ, &c., s. 
Tliis Spanish and Portuguese word, 
though Dozy gives it only as jiriirc 
clifdtxcn, is frequently employed by 
old travellers, and tvritcrs on Eastern 
subjects, to denote Mahommedan 
divines {mullas and the like). It 
may be suspected to have arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
— IMi (see CAZEE) and kashUh or 
htfrm\ ‘a Christian Presbyter* (from n 
Syriac root signifying sennit). Indeed 
we sometimes find the precise word 


Imhtsh {Caxix) used by Cliristian 
writers as if it were the special title 
of a Alahommcdan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the special and 
technical title of a Cliriatian pricSt (a 
fact which gives Alount Athos its 
common Turkish name of KaHiUh 
Ddgli). In the first of the follo'VN’ing 
quotations the word appears to be 
applied by tlie Mussulman liistorian 
to fagan priests, and the word for 
churclics to pagan temples. In the 
others, except that from Major 
Jiniingen, it is applied by Christian 
writers to Ji^lionimedan di^dnes, which 
is indeed ils recognised sigiiirication 
ill Spanish and Portuguese. In Jarric*s 
Thcmxmts (Jesuit Aliesions, 1G06) the 
word Cadnns is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310.— “Ihoro aro 700 churches (lalisXa) 
resembling fortresses, and ovorj' one of thorn 
overflowing with presbyters (toahlBban) 
without faith, and monks without religion. ” 
— PeserijiUon pf the Chinese Ciiv of Khanzai 
(Hangchau) in Wasdf*s Jhetory (aoo also 
Marco Poh, ii. 190). 

1401.—“ Tho town wa*? inhabited by 
Moorish hermits called Caxizes ; and many 
people enmo to them on pilgritnngo, and 
tliey hc.'ilcd many disonsos ’ — J/arlAani** 
Gtavijo, 79. 

1514.— “And so, from one to another, tho 
mossago pn««od through four or five hands, 
till it camo to a Qazizi, wlion) we should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at tho King's 
feet. . . .**— Letter of Gtor de Pmpoli, in 
ArcJiiv. Star. Ital. Append, p 56 

1538. — “Just as tho Cryor was offering to 
dolti*cr mo unto whomsooi’cr u'ould buj' mo, 
in comes that very Cocis Moulano, whom 
they hold for a Saint, with 10 or 11 otlior 
Cacis his Inferiors, all Pricsta like him- 
self of their wicked sect M. IHnto 
(tr. by n C.), p. 8. 

1652.— Caciz in tho same sense used by 
Parros, IT. ii. 1. 

T.j^!^5 3.— See quotation from Parros under 

[1551.— “Who was a Caciz of tho Moors* 
which means in Portugneso an ecclesiastic." 
•^(Jastaileda, Bk I. ch. 7.] 

1561.— * “The IGng sent off tho Moor, and 
with him Ins Casis, an old man of much 
authority, vrho w’ns tho principal priest of 
his Mosquo.”— Correa, by Ld. Stanley, 113. 

1567.—**. . . Tho Holy Synod declares it 
necessary to remove from tho torritorios of 
His Highness all tho infidels whoso oilico it 
is to maintatn their false religion, such as 
aro the choizes of tho Moors, and tlie 
preachers of the GentooSj JoyKW, sorcerers, 
{feiiteeiros), jomna, grons (i.r. joshis or astro- 
logers, and and whatsoever othms 

make a business of roligion among tho in- 
fldols, and so also tho bramans and paihus 
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{iprabliva^ see PURVOE).” — Jiartt 6 of Hit 
Sacred Council of Ooat in Arch, Port, Or, 
foso. 4. 

1580.—*'. . . e foi sopultado no canipo 
per CadacB.”— i^n’OTor t ifoniKt, kc , f 13* 

1582,— “And for pledge of the same, ho 
would give him his sonno, and one of hifl 
chief ch&plaines, the whioh they caU Cacia.” 
— Caafadwat by N, L. 

1603. — **And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called Oaahishes (CaaciaeiBj were 
ondeavonnng to lay Tjolent hands his 
pr^ggrty."— Goes, in Cathayt kc. 

1648.— ** Hero is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Caaialiea 
bnri^, who was flio Pedaffoffw or Tutor of 
n King of GuzuraieeP^Fan Tmct, 15, 

1672,— “Ihey call the common priests 
Caais, or by another name Se/umji (see 
&HEB££F)j who like their bishops are in no 
way distin^iahed in dre^s from simple lay- 
men, except by a bigger turban , , . and a 
longer mantle. . . riiiccnro Jl/ano, 65. 

1688.— “While they were thus dispu tin g, 
a CaciZ} or doctor of tho law, joined company 

inth them."— of A^avier, II W#, 

ed. 1821, xvi 68. 

1870.— “A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to tho people (Kestorians) under tho 
names of Kieshishes and A bunas, is at the 
h^d of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
inth both spiritual and temporal powers.** 
— ^tWin^en, irtW Z{fe amonff the KoaxU, 

CASSANAB, OATTAhTAE, s. A 
pnestof the Syrian Church of Malabar ; 
Ma]a;yal. hattandr^ meaning originally 
*a chief,' and formed eventually from 
the Skt. hartri, 

1006.— “The Christians of St. Tliomas 
thdr pneste Ca5anares.”— (ywfrfo. f. 
^b. This author gives Catatiara !md 
Gamete as feminino forma, *a Cassanaris 
wife. *216 former is Molayul. the 

latter a Port, formation, 

®e<> ‘J*®” “fOM a 

dilute between a hn&fiman ond a certain 
Gusanar on a matter of jurisdiction.”— P. 
Vtneenso Manat 102. 

• • • consecrated 

. CASSAY, ii,p. A name often ffiven 
m former days to the people of Mnn- 

on the eastern 
frontier of Beng^. It is the Burmese 
wrnie of this people, Kasi, or as the 
Buiniesc pronounce it, Kothf. It 
must not be confounded with Gatha? 
[See sSui ifc has nothing to do. 


1795. — “All thtf troopers in tho King's 
service are natives of Cassay, who are much 
better hoTsemon than the Burmans.”— 5vm«, 
p.3ia 

CASSOWAEY, s. The name of 
this great bird, of whicli the first 
species known (Oastiarius ffaltatus) is 
found only in Ceram Island (Alo!t(ceas\ 
is Malay iasavdrt or Iccmtdri; Record- 
ing to Scott, the proper reading i.s 
7;asKi«7r7, and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the word before 
2863J. Other qweies hare been ob- 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Anstialia. 

[1611. — “St. James his Grnny Hons, tho 
CassawarwaymorQovor/’-^A'bleby Coryal.) 
“An Bast Indian bird at St. James in tho 
keeping of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coales, but eat them as whot yon will.*'— 
Pc&ehamt in Panw, verses on Corynt's 
Gntdiliest sig, 1. Sr. (1776) ; (footed by Scotf.j 

1631,— “Do Emeu, vulgo Casoaxis. In 
insnZa Comm, ohi^uo Mohicccnsibus ricinis 
ipulis, Celebris haeo avis roperitnr,"-^ac. 
Boniixt lib. v. c. 18. 

1659, — “This aforesaid bird Cossobhres 
also wiU swallow iron and lead, ns wo onco 
learned by experience. For when our Connes* 
■taMl once had been casting bulletn on tho 
Admiml's Bastion, and then wont to dinner, 
thcro camo one of tho*(o Cossebdres on tho 
^lon, and swallowed 50 of Ibo bullets. 
And . . . next day I found that tho bird 
after keeping them a whilo in his maw had 
^ar 8^ up again all tho 50,”— J, /. 

1^2. — “ On tho islands Sumatm (I) 
^ndo, and tho other adjoining islands of 
the Moluccas there is n certain bird, which 
by the natives is called JSmm or £me, but 
OTnorwisQ is commonly named by ua 
Kasuana*’— ii. 291. ^ 

1705,— “The Cassawaris is about tho big- 
® Turkey. His head 

» the samo as a ^rkoy's : and ho has a long 

f.t« ®®®“* “JP°“ ®“ l»fore, 

OASTS, 8. “Jlie artificial divisions ‘ 
of soaety in India, first made knoini 
tons by the Portuguese and described 
by them iinder their term caste, dgnifv- 
IS? ^ce, kind,' which has been 
under the supposi- 
name” 

S.V.). [See the extni- 
Hamilton 

S ®P^“stone prefers to 

We do not find Uiat the early Portu- 
guese wnter Barbosa (1616) applies tlie 
nord casta to tlic divisions of Hindu 
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society. He calls these di^’isions iu 
and Malabni* so many 
dc genttos, i,€. ‘laws* of the lieatlien, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word casta in a less 
technical way, which shou's how it 
should easily liave passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, si^eaking of the 
King of Calicut: “This King keeps 
1000 women, to whom he gives regular 
maintenance, and they always go to 
his court to act as the sweepers of 
his palaces . . . these are ladies, and 
of good family** (erfas saom fidalgas e 
dc hoa casta. — In Coll of Lisbon 
Academy y ii. 316). So also Castan- 
heda : “ There fled a knight who was 
©died Pemfto Lopez, homem dc boa 
casta** (iii. S39). In the potations 
from Barros, Correa, and Garcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

c. 1444.— “Whence I conclude that this 
race (casta) of men is the most a^le and 
dexterous that there is in the world,*' — 
Cadamo^tOf EdvegafUo, i. 14. 

1652. — “The Admiral . . . received these 
Naircs with honour and joy, showing great 
contentment with the King for sending his 
message by such^ persons, saying that ho 
expected this coming of theirs to prospor, as 
there did not enter into the business amr 
man of tbe caste of the Moors.” — Barros, I. 
vi. 6. 

1561. — “Some of them asserted that they 
were of tbe caste^ {casta) of the Christians. * 
— Correa, Lendits, i. 2, 685. 

1603. — “ One thing is to be noted . . . that 
no ono changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the samo caste of shoo^ 

makers are tbe same.** — Coiwc, f. 2135. 

1667. — ** In some parts of this Province (of 
G^) the Genioos divide themselves into 
distinct rncca or castes {castas] of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians ns of 
lower degree, and keep these so superstiti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or drink with those of a lower, . , .’—Decree 
2nd of the Sacred Couneil of Goa, in ArvAtv. 
Port. Orient,, faac. 4. 

l.')72.— 

“ Dous modos ha do gento ; porqno a nobro 

Nairos chamados sao, e a menos dina 

Polcas tom por nome, a quern obriga 

A lei nao mfsturar a castS. antiga.* — 

CamOes, vii. 37. 

By Burton: 

“ T^vo modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the narao of Nayrs, who call the lower 
Caste 

Pol6aP, whom their haughty laws contain 

from intermingling with the higher strain.” 

1612. — “As regards the castes (msfew) the 
great impediment to the conversion of the 


Gentoos is the superstition which they main-' 
tain in relation to their castes, and which 
prevents them from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior or 
inferior ; tuese of ono observance with those 
of another.” — Gouto, Doc. Y. vi. 4. See also 
os regards the Portuguese use of tho word, 
Ooavea, fF. 103, 104, 105, 1065, 1296; 
Synodo, 185, &c. 

1613.— “Tho Banians kill nothing; there 
ore thirtie and odd eeverall Casts of those 
that differ something in Belton, and may 
not eat with each other.”— Withington, 
in Pvtrehas, i. 485: see also Pilgrimage, 
pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. — “Tho common Bramane hath 
eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves tbe name of that tribe. . . 
Lord*s Display of the Banians, p. 72. 

1673.— “ The mixture of Casts or Tribes 
of all India are distingmshed by the different 
modes of bindii^ their Turbats.” — Fryer, 
115. 

c. 1760.— “Tho distinction of the Gentoos 
into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
oomMorablo object of their religion.” — Grose, 

1763 — “The Casts or tribes into which 
tho Indians are divided, are reckoned by 
tmvollora to bo eighty-four.”— Oraie (cd. 
1803), i. 4. 

[1820. — “ The Kayasthas (pronounced 
Kaists, henoe the word caste) femow next." 
— ir. Ilamilton, Descr. of Hindostajs, i. 109.] 

1878— “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows thoir number, no man can know it ; 
for tho conception is a rerv flexible ono, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away." — F, Jogor, Ost-Indische 
Jlandic&rh und Oewerhe, 13. 

Castes are, according to Indian 
social ^dews, either liigh or low. 

1876. — “Low-caste Hindoos in their mvn 
land aro, to all ordinary approbonsion, 
slovenly, dirty, imgraceful, gonomlly un- 
acceptable in person and surroundings. . . . 
Yot offonsivo as is tho Imc-caste Indian, wero 
I estnto-owncr, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see tho lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clover high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my colony.* — G, Palgrave, in 
Fortnightly Jteo,, cx. 226. 

In the Madras Pres, castes are also 
^RigMiand* and 'Left-hand.' This 
distinction r^)reseiits the agricultural 
classes on the one hand, and the 
artizans, &c., on tlie other, as was 
pointed out by F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days of Ft. St. George, faction- 
flgbts between the two were very 
common, and tlie terms right-hand and 
left-hand castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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CATAMAEAN, s. Aho CUT- 
MUEEm OUTMUEAIi. Tam. 

maraiiif ‘wood,’ A 
raft formed of three or four logs of 
wood laslicd logellier. The Anglo- 
Indian accentuation of the Inst^dliddc 
U not correcU 

irS3.— ’*Soven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said IxKihs and of the 
said seven timber.^ five form the l>ottom ; 
one til the middle longer than the rest makes 
n cutwatert and another makes n jtoop which 
is under water, and on which n man nits. . » 
The^o Uvttsnrc calied Gatnmeroni.”— 
f- 82. 

* 1C73.— •* Caisliiig along Bomo Catta* 

mnians (Logs laMicd to that advantage that 
they waft olf nil their Hood®, only having a 
Saif in tho midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after us, , , — /Vy^r, 21, 

169S.— “Sometime after the Cattamoran 
brought n letter, . , .’’—In irArcf^r, i. 331. 

1700.—“ Un pcchcur a/*sis nur un catlma- 
ron, e’est a dire inir quolquos grosses jiieces 
de liois li^es ensemble en mani^ro do 
ratleau.”— liiif, x. 53, 

c. 17S0,— “The sWnd was high, and the 
.ship had but two nnehon*. and in tho next 
forenoon parted from that by which aho was 
riding, lieforo that one who was coming 
from tho ahoro on a Catamaran could rc.'ich 
her.” — 0<*/7M, iii. 300. 

1 610.-Williamson ( V. M. I 65) applies the 
term to tho rafts of t!»o Ilm^ilinn fisher- 
men. 

1835— “Xonc can comnaro to tho Cdta- 
xnarans and thcM'ondcrfui |>oop]c that man- 
ngo them . . . each catamaran has one, 
tiNO, or three men . . • they pit rrotichiM] 
uion their heels, throwing their p.sddles 
about very doxicmusly, but sory unlike 
rowing,*’— >Uadw-', 31. 

ISCO.— “Tlio Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel.”— 
i. .112. 

[During the war with Napoleon, the 
word came to he applied to n port of 
firc-phip. “ Orcnl nopi\s have been 
formed at the Adniiralty (in 1B04) of 
certain vcaMjl.« wliich were filled with 
combust iblop and called catamaxans.’* 
— (Ld. BtanJiopc, lAff of Pi(f, iv, 21 B.) 
This may have introduced the tvonl in 
English and led to ita mse ns ‘old c/it’ 
for a shrewish hng.] 

OATECHir, also OUTOH and 
0AX7T, S'. All astringent extract 
from the wood of sevend unocies of 
Acacia (Acacia catethv^ Wilid,), the 
/diflir, and Acacta Kurz, Ac, 

innulrat D. C. and prolwhly more, llie 
ext met is called in H. /;«{«, [Skt, 

‘to decoct*], but the two first com- 


mercial names which we have given 
arc doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the woid, c./;. Gin. hhhv^ 
Tam. toa, ^fnlay kaAit, De Orta, 
whopc judgments are always wortliy 
of respect, considered it to be thV 
bjdxtm of the ancients, and alwayt^ 
miplicd that name to it ; but Dr. 
Hoyle lias .shown that hjcium was an 
extmet from certain species of 6rrficm, 
known in the bazars as rasOt, Cutch 
is first mentioned by Barhosii, among 
the drugs imi>Qrted into Malacca. But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
hrought fnmi Ja{viu about the middle 
of the 17th ceiitur}'. In the 4th ed. 
of Schroder’s Phannacop, Mcdiro-chij- 
mim, Lyons it 1“ briefly dc- 

Fcribcd as Cutechn or Tnra Jajwiica, 
**rfniUA ierrac exoCiertr** (Ifaxibunf atid 
Fiiicktfrcr, 214). Thi.s misnomer has 
long Furvived. 

lf»lG — “ . . (irug^from C^itnUiy ; amongst 
which there i® ii drug which wo do not 
iKw-c-*, and which they call p'^rA/J bee 
rUTCHOCK) nml another called cachS.^*— 
IPl 

ir».M — “Tlio h.'ihar of Cnte, which here 
(nt Onunr.) they call caeho, i® the fame 
that of rice.”— .1. Xunrj, 22. 

1.5GI) — “ ColIcKiuio XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cato ; nml con- 
taining profitnblo matter on that Kubject.**— 
ffctmir, f. 12o. 

1578 —“’Hie Indian® ««o thi® Cate mixt 
with Arecn, and with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture Tntrf. 150 

l^S.*!.— .Sa‘«ctli mcniinn® catu a® derived 
from the AVif^rfine tn^o, i r in modem Hindi 
tlio ATi'iir (Skt, V.tida'if}. 

(1 RIG.— “010 Mg® Catcha.”— /'Infrr, A<ri* 
iv. 127. J 

1017.— “And tliero wa® roe out of tho 
Adrt:, viz. . . 7 hhd® drugs caeba; 5 Imm* 
per® p^diok” (-oo PUTCHOCKj — CWii'r 
//urn/, i, 291. 

[»oo HUBTAUL] and 
Cotdi, Harth-oil, and Wowl-oil Aitf o/ 
Jiimfin Pr^Aifrft ui /Ai/rymwAr, 

Prjyff. I. 109. 

c. 17G0.— “To tho-io three articles (lictol, 
nrocA, and chutmin) is often ntldcd for hixur}* 
wlint they call cacboonda, a dnpaii-carth, 
which from jwiftime-* nml other mixture®, 
chlelly mamifacliircd nt Cio!i, recciw® Mich 
improvement ns to bo K>ld to ndvanlngo 
when re-imported to daprin. , , . Another 
addition too they u«o «f what they call 
Catchoo, Itoing n blackish gmmilntcu per- 
fumetl comporitioii. . , f/roT, i. 238, 

1813.—“, . . The pasiants mamifncturo 
catcebu, or terra lAiyroairit, from the ATcirr 
tree (Afiri<wt fiifrMx) which grovra 
wild on the hills of Knnkaiia, but in 
no other part of tho Indian Poninsuin'* 
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[erroneous] — Forbett Or. Mem. i. 

id. I W3J 

CATHAY, n.p. China; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 
Ill the 16ldi centurv, and even later, 
from a misundcrstanaingof the mcdic^'al 
travellers, Cathay was enpijosed to be 
a country north of Cliinti, and is so 
represented in many maps. Its identity 
witii Clnna was fully recognised by 1*. 
Martin Martini in nis Atlas Sinensis; 
also by Volentiju, iv. C/u’na, 2. 

1247 — “Kital autem . . . homines sunt 
pogam^ qui babont litoraxn spocmlcm . 
hominea oonigni ot humuni sftlia csso vido- 
untur Barham non Imbent, ot in diapo«x- 
tiono facxei sati*} concordant cum Monf^lis, 
non tamen sunt m facio ita lati . . moliorcs 
artifices non invemuntur in toto raundo . • . 
terra corum est cmulonta raid ”— «/ de Plan o 
Carptnt, Ilui. d/oH 9 a^o>*uiii, 653*1. 

1253 Ultra cat magnn Catayn, qui 
antiquitns, ut credo, diccbantur Sorca. . . . 
Isti Gatni sunt pnrvi homines, loouendo 
multum napirantes per narcs ot iialrant 
par>*ain aperturam oculoruni,” &c — /li«. I 
Wdheimi de littlmtl, 291-2 
c 1330 — “ Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which es^endoth over more than c. oars* 
journey, and it hath only one lord . . 
jFn'ttr Jordanvit p W. 

1401 lo mas alsofar [eeo AUOFAR] 
quo on ol mundo bo ha, so pcsia o falla cn 
aijl mar del Catay "—C/oivo, t. 32 
1656 — “ The Yndians called Gatheles 
have echo man many wiuos.”— ir<i/rcjnnn, 
Fardlt of FaeioMitSt M. ii 
1598 — *‘In the lando lying westward from 
China, they say there are whito people, end 
the land called Cathaia, where (ns it is 
thought) aro many Christians, and that it 
should confino ana border upon Penia ** — 
lAnseboteiif 57 ; [Hnk. Soc i 126] 

[1602. — . . and orriuod at any porto 
within tho dominions of the kingdomes of 
Cataya, Chinn, or Japan Birdieood, First 
Letter Bool., 24, Hero China and Catania aro 
spoken of as diirercnt countries. Comp 
Birdtrood, XUp on Old iiw., 163 note.] 

Before 1633. — 

ni ivish you m tho Indies or Cataia. . . 

Btaum d: Fldch., The \Voman*s Priv. 
iv. 6. 

1634.— 

** Bomadores das terras e dos marcs 
Nuo 80 xm Mainca, Indo e Person stroito 
Mm na C^ina, Catol, JniiJo ostranho 
Lei nova introduzindo cm sacro banbo.*’ 

• Malaca Oonquisiada. 

1664.— “’Tia not yot twenty years, that 
there went caravans every year from Kmhe- 
mirct which crossed all those mountains of 
the great 2Y6rf, entred into Tartary, and 


urrived in about three months at Cataia. 
. . /irrttiVr, E. T., 136 ; {od. Constable^ 
425]. 

1812.- 

“ Bettor fifty years of Europe 

than a cycle of Cathay.*' 

Tennyson f LocXsley Jlml. 

1871. — “For about throo centuries tho 
Northern Provinces of China had liccn do* 
tncliod from native rule, and subject to 
foreign diiinstios ; first to Ibo Khitan . . . 
whoso nuo subsisted for ^200^ years, and 
originated tho name of Khitax, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly lOM years 
China has been known to tho nations^ of 
Inner Asm. and to those whoso acquaint- 
nnco with it was got by that channel 
, Mareo Polo^ Inirod. cli. ii. 


OAT'B-EYB, 9. A Plone of value 
found in Ceylon. It is doscribcfl by 
Dana ns a form of chalcedony of n 
greenish grey, with glouing intcnml 
rcficctioiis, whence the Poriugucso call 
It Olho de gate, which our word Inms- 
latcs. It appears from the quotation 
below fiom Dr. Boyle that the Bdi 
oculns of Pliny 1ms been identified 
with the erdVeyr, which may well he 
the case, though the odd circumstance 
noticed by Iloylc mav be only a 
curious coincidence. [Tlic plinisc hilli 
ll ilnlJi does not appear in PlatVs Did. 
The usual name is lahsaniyd^ ‘like 
garlic.* The Burmese arc said to call 
It hjoung^ ‘n cat.'] 


c. A.n. 70.— “Tlio stono called JMxts ry^ is 
white, and hath within it a black ap]>ic,'^tho 
niids whereof a man shall see to glitter like 
gold. . . — IlollantTs Pitni% Ii. 62.5, 

c. 1340.— “ Quaedam rcgioncs monetam 
non habent, sod pro ca utuntur lapidilms 
quos dicimiw Catl Ociilos.' — Cbnf), in Pog^ 
gius, De TTir, Fortunarf lib, xv. 


1516,— “And there oro found Itkowbo 
other stones, such ns Olho de gato, Chryho- 
htes, and amethysts, of which i do not treat 
bccau-»o they aro of Hltlo valiio."— 
in Lisbon Acad,, ii. 390. 


1599.— “IdpLs insuncr alius ibx lulgaris 
est, quom Lusitam olhos de gatto, id est, 
oculim fehnum vocant, proptorca quod cum 
CO ot color© ct fncio convcnint. Nihil nutcni 
aliud quam achates est.”— Br Bry.Mv. 81 
{after Zin^e^ofen)} (link. Soc. i. 61, ii. 141]. 


— wwwo-wjTBa, wv ulu i'on 

^esQ called 0/Aoi d< Oufos, occur in ZeyU 
tambaya. and Pegu ; they nro mi 
esteemed by tho Indians than by the PoiH 
guoso; for some Indians boliovo that if 
man wears this stono his txiwor and riel 
never diminish, but alwap increase.* 
Baldaeus^ Germ. od. 160, 


1837,— **^Boli ocuhis, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii, c, 55, is considored by Hardouin to 
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be equivalent to coU de chat^namod in 
India biUi U awIA.”— Hindu, Mtdi^ 
€hf, j). 103. 

OATXY, s. 

a. A •\vciglit used in Chino, and hy 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Arclupcingo. The Chinese name is 
knn or cAtn. Tlie word kdtl or ImC 
is Maioyo-Jn^’ancsc. It is equal to 
16 taels, i,e, U 1h. avoird. or G25 
grammes. Tins is the weight fixed by 
treaty ; hut in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 02 . to 28 oz. ; the lowest ^•nl^c 
being used by tea-vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coabmcrchanl-s in 
Honan. 

fl.'JM.— ** Cato." See quotation under 
PECUL,] 

1593. — *'Ereno Catio h as much as 20 j 
Portingnl! ounces/’— 31; [Hak. i 
Soc, iMlSJ. 

ICO 1.—** Their jwund they call a Cato j 
which is one and twentio of our ounces.”— j 
Cajti, John Dat'is, in HureJ{<t^t i« 123. 

1 GOO.— “Offering to enact among them tho 
pennUie of death to such ns would sel ono 
cattle of spice to tho iiollandcnf.” — Kffiinn, 
ibid u 199. 

ICIO. — “And (I praysoGod) I LavonlKiord 
ono hundred thirtio niuc U'unne^, f>ix 
Cathayes, ono qunrtcmo two |>ound of 
nutmegs and fixo Kundroti tw‘o and txvcnty 
euckcttCH of Mace, which tnaketh ilitrliu 
ftxo Tunned, fiftecno Cathayoa ono quar 
terno, ono and twontio |iouiid.*’— /iarid 
^fidit(ol\t ibid i. 217. In this pas'^age, 
however, Ctidtaifts ftcotUH to Iio n Flrango 
blunder of Purebaa or his copyist for Oft. 

‘ i** prolwbly Malay ridw/, “a measure, 

a Ptoted quantity.” (The word ant>carK a«« 
jftfcMi in a letter of ICiC ni« 175). 

Mr. Skc.at RnggC‘<1s that it is a misreading 
for Pccul. I'sVZTTt, ho says, means Mo 
mon«nifo anything* (indennitoly), but in 
never u«od for a doGnito menstiro.j 

b. The word catty occurs in another 
.sense in the following i^assagc. A nolo 
Biya that **Caf(ij or more literally 
Kultoo is n Tamil woixl signifying 
j3atta” (q.v.). But may it not nitbor 
be a clerical error for baUn / 

1G50.— “If w'CRhould <IoiAtn them longer 
we are to give them catty.*— Letter in 
nVittfer, i. 102. 

CATint, s. A light rowing vessel 
iL«od on the coast of Mnlnbnr in the 
early days of the Portugtic.pe. AVe 
have not been able to trace tho name 
to any Indian source, [tinless possibly 
Skt. c/iafitm, ‘sudft*]. Is it not pro- 


bably the origin of our*c«<<fr’? We 
sec that. Sir il. Burton in his Coin- 
men tary' on Cainoons (vol. iv. 391) 
says; **Ca(ur is the Arab, iatirc/i, a 
sninll crafty our ‘cutter/** [This view 
is rejected by the iV.Ji?.!),, which re- 
gards it ns an English tvord from ‘ to 
out.*] We cannot say when nUtcr was 
introduced in marine use. We cannot 
find it in Dampicr, nor in 
Grumy the first instance we have 
found Is that quoted below fi^mn 
Voifage, [The IK has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Blute<'iu gives enfur as an Indian 
term indiiuiting a sinnll war ve.s5cl, 
which in a calm can Ijc aided by 
oars. Jnl {ArMologie fTarafe, ii. 259) 
quotes Witsen a«» paying that the 
GUurt or Almadias were Calicut 
vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 
paces (CO to 65 feet), sharp at l>oth 
ends, and curving Uncle, using l)oth 
sails and oars. But there wa^ a larger 
kind, 80 feet long, with only 7 or B 
feet brain. 

1510. — “Tboro is also nnothor land of 
vc«*ol. . ♦ , These are all made of ono piece 
. . . ‘♦harp nt l>olh end**, llio'ie hlup-i are 
called Cbaturi, and go either with n pnll 
or ojirp mope awiftly than nnv galley, 

or brigantine.**— T VrMmn, l5l, 

1511. —“. . . nnrigium majiinquorl roeant 

/‘Vitae. A'or. 121. 

1510.— “Xave^ item dun** (quns Indi 
catures vocant) pumm& cclcritnto nrninri 
juMit, vt omm maritimnra Icgontos hwtes 
commeatu prolnbcrcnt/*— (ro»t, d lUlh 
: Orml-utOj 1331. 

15.52.— “And tlii** winter tho Oorornor 
sent to linvc built in Cochin tiu’rty Cnturcs, 
which nro ve«'«ob with oars, hut «m.allpr 
I than lirigantino'f.’* — iii. 271. 

j 159S.— “Cainlviieam omm Jacohtw I.ac- 
i tcu^ duolicH caturihuB tucri jusstip. • . 

I MajTrt\ Hh, xiii. cd, 1752, p, 2S3. 

IGOL — “ Hirome**, pou Cathuris quam 
]>turinuiQ cendnntur in Ur>saon, ilavno ciri- 
mlo. . . /Ir /fry, iii 109 (whoro llioro 
i^ a plate, ill. No. xsxvit.}. 

1638.— “Xo wan ho Iwld to oontni* 
diet the man of (kal ; and they nil went 
to tho Ar/5t‘iml ITirre they found a goofi 
nnd puflieient Inrl: of tho**© they cill Catur, 
l^cridcs Boven old foyBlH,*’ — /•ift of 
A'flricr, in llW^, 1821, xvi. 200.^ 

17*12.—“. , , to prevent oven tho 
hllity of tho galeon*! ©‘•eaping uh in tlio night, 
tho tMo Cutters l^elonging to tho CenUinon 
and tlio Ohveester were Iwlli innnnod nnd 
pent in phoro. « , VoyaffCf 9th cd, 

1750, p. 251. Cnttor nlpo occurs pp. Ill, 
129, luO, nnd otlior places. 
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OAtrVEEY, «.]). Tlio grent river 
of S. India, Proncrly Tam. Kiixiri, 
ot nitlicr AVrm, and Sanscrit izcrl 
Kilvtrl, Tlic earliest mention U tlint 
of Ptolemy, n*lio writes llic name 
(after the Skt, fonn) Xdpnpot (sc. vora^ 
The Kofidpa of the Pcripltis 
(c. A.I). 60'90) proliably, however, 
represents the same name, the Xa^^jptt 
iiJiirof>i6v of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been nmcli delated, and 
several nlanaiblc bnt nn^salisfactoiy 
explanations have been given. Tints 
the Skt. form Kdv^rt 1ms been ex* 
)>laincd from that language by larcnt 
‘sairron,* A river in the Tamil 
country is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non*mvthologica1 Skt. name. 
The Caiivery lu flood, like other S. 
Indian rivers, a<^^umcs a reddish hue. 
And the form AMifrt has been ex- 
plained by Bp. Caldwell as possibly 
irom thc Dmvidian hixi, ‘red ochre' 
or ‘a grove,* and tr-it, Tel, 

‘a river,* cr-t, Tam. *a sheet of water* ; 
Urns either ‘red ri\'cr* or ‘grove river.* 
niic Madras Admin, Glo^^, takes it 
from Tain, ‘grove,* and tri, Tam. 
‘tank,* from its original source in a 


i. 38^. It inav ivpieMuit (he genus 
JCqmtWfOi Mhich 12 Fpj>. are drwrij>4-d 
^ry Day (Fisheiof Indut, pj). 2^7-212), 
two being named by ditb>rent -/wb*- 
gists K. cofKrWfr, But Dr. Day bttfi- 
tates to identify the (tsh now in 

J inostion. The lish mentioned in the 
mirth and fifth quotations may br tbe 
Nimc spccio; but that in the fifth 
seoms doubtful. Many of the spp. 
arc extensi\cly sun-drwd, and eaten 
by the j)00T. 


0, 1610.— ‘‘Cc^ Moucoi^ |K.'>ckeiirs rren* 
neat entr'antres gmndo rjitnntit^ iVnio 
porto do |K)i«««n, *\x\\ n’c^l yets |ili:< 
grande quo la taaln rt largo raninu> vn 

K Ut liremean, IWluij.ns rnipeflont 
!«cbo cauallo* It ti* pUu ctmnnun 

do (onto ce^to c<wtc, ct c'c«; do quoy it* 
bml to ptuH grand tratic ; car it* lo icndeat 
imr la iU to palotU, ot to font •rcher 

nn PolcU.'— d<^ L*ttvt. i. STM; pcsi 
nlfo 300; [link. t?oc. u 127; if. 127, 201. 
5J0DJ. 


lC2it,— “Tlie lie inricht ns with ir*in> 
go(xl thing’* : fluirol*, . , . 4iy*t« r*. 
Cavnlloos, and store of other 6-h.'*— .Si> T. 
2S. 


1C.'>2,— “llicre i* another ven* fimll r.«h 
^Tilgarly cillwl Cavalle, which i* go(-<l 
cnmiffh to cat, Init not wry trho?e«>mr.”- 
Pltfipptts n friAi/rt^r, In Fr. Tr. r.«3. 


form found m uiscriptiona, aflbras a 
more satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
viz. K(I - vin*, ‘ grove-extender,* or 
developer. Any one svho has travelled 
along the river will have noticed the 
thicK groves all along the Kinks, which 
form a renmrkahlc feature of the 
stream. 

c. 160 A.D.— 

** Xa^iipoi* trora^oO iic^o\dt 

XaprjpU ipvofabP.**-^Pto!emift hb. vii. 1. 

Tho last was prol»ably roprc*cnlcd li\ 
ATirmpafan. 

c. W5.— “Then there is Sioledcba, i.c, 
Taprohano . . . and then again on tlig 
Continent, and farther back, is Marallo, 
which oxporta conch>shelld ; Xaber, which 
exports nlabandmnm.V— Coi»n»<w, 

Christ, in Ca^Aay, &c. clxxvfli. 

181041. — “After traverping tho passes, 
they arrived at mght on tho banks of tho 
river Kfinobarl, and bivouacked on the 
Eandfl."~^tiiTr KhutrH, in JUliatt n. W. 

The Canrenj npjKjard to he ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

OAVALLY, s. Tills is mentioned 
as a fish of Ceylon by IveSy 1776 1 
(p. 57). It is no doubt the same that 
IS described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [sec Graxfs note, link. Soc. 


17P6,<— “Ibo tii/hif caHod in IVftuntc <** 
csiralft, In* a good tnst<» fn di/ but 
when Mltod licc<nnc< liko tho herring/'— />jf 
Poohuif F. T., p. 210. 

1676.— “Ckrttfix rfrw^r (W. Schn.k Tl:?* 
fi*h of wide range from tho .Mcdi terra ucan to 
tho Cfvisl of Ilrawl,al St, Jlclehiiislnown 
as tho Cavalley, and is one of tho l>c-t f ibi** 
fish, being indeed the Mhnon of St. llricns. 
It is taken m considcmblo nnml>prv*, ehic/Iv 
<ittring tho summer tnontlis, nrmmd llu- 
wrvst, m not \ery deep water: it v.m'e* in 
length from muo inches up to two or itircw 

feet/ — .Vf, h} J. ci J/rWii/, p. lOG. 


OAWNEY, CAWNY, Tam. 
^bii, ‘ preiH^rty,* hence • land,* [from 
Tam. /.an, ‘lo see,* wbnl is known 
and recognised.! and po a mrnstire oC 
land u^ ill tin* Mndms Pri‘4dencv. ’ 
It vanc-s of cpuT>e, Imi ihc siandawl 
Ctrjray IS cou'iidcitd to ho « 24 irinimi 
or QroiUidB (q.v.), of 2,400 .«q. f. eaeh, 
hence 5«,600^q. f, or nc. p:pJ2. 1111 ** 
18 the only mm^^c in which the word 
IS used m the ^ladros dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. Tlxt ‘Indian 
Vocabulary* of 17B8 1ms the word in 
the fonu Oounys, but with nn uirin- 
telhgiblc explanation, 

1607.-“ Tho land mepsuro of tho JrtaltW 
Hqitnre*! Ciily: 
100 Culiess.! Canay. Out of wh.it li 
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cnllod charity however the Culy ii In fact 
n Rimboo 20 Aclics or 22 feet 8 incho? in 
Icngfth . . . the Ady or Mnlnhnr foot is 
thoroforolO^ iDcho^i nearly ; and tho ciisto- 
inarj’ couay contains f)l,87r> pq. feet, or 
liVtr nearly ; while tlio proper canay 

would only contain 43,778 feet/’— K XIkc/i- 
ctJian, Jfi/w/r, iCv, i. 6. 

OAWNPORB, n.p. The correct 
name is Jvtmhpnr, ‘the town of Knuh, 
Ivnnliaiya or Krishna/ The city of 
the Donh so called, having in 1891 
a population of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at first 
ns the haznr mid dependence of the 
cantonment esUhllshcd hciti under a 
treaty made with the Nabob of Oudh 
in 176U, and afterwards ns a great 
mart of tnido. 

CAYMAN, s. Tliis is not used in 
India. It is nn American name for 
an alligator ; from the Carib awri/mnan 
(ZriVfr<0. But it apiMjars formerly to 
have been in general use among the 
Dutch in the East. [It i** one of 
those woids “which the Porliiguosc 
or Spaniards very early cauglit up in 
one part of the wwld, and imturalhed 
in another.” 

IfiSO. — *‘The countiy is oxtra'i’ngnntly 
hot; nml the riven iiro full of Caimans, 
which nnj certain wntcr-lirarcls {ftiffttrii),** 
— ^iVK»}iodr fFi/c«m«, in iii. 3JiO. 

1593.— In tlii«» river (Zaire or Conao) 
tlicro ftro Hvinir divers kinds of creatures, 
and in ywriicniar, might}* gre.it crocodile*, 
w'hich the country people ihcro call 
Caiman.”— in Ilarlcian Coll, of 
Voyages, ii. 5(13.* 

’ Hiis is nn instance of the wav in 
which we so often see a word helong- 
ing to a dilTcrcnt quarter of the world 
iindouhtingly ascribed to Africa or 
Asia, as the case mnv he. In the 
next quotation we find it ascribed to 
India. 

1C31. — v, cap. iii. Do Crocodilo 
qiii per totnin Indiam cayman audit.”— 
ituntiiiSt Jlitt, et Jffd. 

1G72.— *‘The figures so rejircsontod in 
Adam's foot*.leps were . . . 4l* Iho King 
of tho Caimans or Crocodiles,**— 

{Oenn, ftf.), 148. 

1C92.— **Anno 1692 there wore 3 newly 
arrived .soldiers « . . near a curhun gihhet 
that stood by the river outside tho bwim, 
so sharply pursued by n Koieman that they 
wore obliged to climb tho gibbet for safety 
whilst tlio creature standing up on his hind 
feet reached with his snout to Iho ver)' 
top of tho gibbet.”— iv, 231. 


OAYOLAQXJE, iCai/u=‘wood/ 
in AInlay. LoIm is given in Craw- 
fiird^s Alalay Diet, as “name of n 
wd wood used as incense, Mymtica 
inmP In his Defer, Diet, he calls it 
the **TanartUf mnjor; a tree w'ilh a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of consiuernhlc native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China” (n. 204). [Tlic word, accord- 
ing to Sir. Skeat, is i«*obably hayu^ 
‘wood/ frtWi, ‘red dye ^ (see LAG), but 
the combined form is not in Klinkert, 
nor arc these tree.s in Jlidley^s plant 
{ list. He give.s Lithi-kil'a or jVafq/M as 
5 the nmne of thep/iy/^iiif/iiw mhltea.] 

1510 .— “'flicro a!*.© grows hero a very 
I groat <]uantity of lacca fur making rod 
I colour, and tho tree of this is formed like 
our trocR which produce walnuts.*’— I'nr- 
t/icma, p. 2.*^. 

c. 1560 .— “I Iwing in Cnntan there was 
a rich (IkuI) nmdo svreiight with liioric, 
and of a sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaqno, and of Stvidnhnn^ that was 
prirod at 1500 Crownc*/*— Da Crar, 
I in DwrrAnjt, iii. 177 . 

I 15 S. 5 . — Kuorie morning and cuoning they 
I do offer vnto their idollcs fmnkcnscnco, 
1 )GDjamin, wood of nguiU, and cayolaquc, 
tho which 18 innructoiiK awcetc. . . .*'— 
I AfCttdouVf CTriad, i. 58 . 

OAZBB, KAJBB, .s Amb. 

hf(h\ *n judge/ thi- letter rinhf with 
winch it is spelt being always pro- 
nounced in India like a z. Tfie form 
Cridf, fnniillnr from il.s use in tho old 
version of tho Anibinn Night «, coine*» 
to us from the Ijevaiil. The word 
with the aiticle, of-Dfdi', hecomes in 
Sjmnish alMhlr;* not afaiidr, which is 
from IrlVd, *n chief*; uur alymiciL 
w'hich is from Dozy and 

Engehnann, no doubt eurrectly* But 
In Pinto, oa]). 8, we find “no rjunzil du 
juFticn i] em elles he como corre- 
gedor eritre nos”; wliere tjuaxil seems 
to stand for I. 

It is not easy to give nn accumto 
account of the po<«i(ion of the lulft in 
British Jiidia, which has |»one through 
^*arialiolls of which a distinct recoid 
cannot he found. But the following 
outline is Iwlieved lo be hubstantiallj* 
correct. 

• Pr. 11 , Ho>t ohsrrvt’s to us tJial I hr Anxiifr 
riAiif ts protiuiinoisl liy thr MnLny^ llkr tt 
Cmir/Miyt> .Urt/nv f/nimmar, ii, 7)l AiuI 

It is carious to find a tmiHrt<r of tlir h»Tnu lettrr 
Into H]>niii 8 h ns M, In Matn> P 7 dl lK>comrs ^Utl, 
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Under Adawlttt 1 have j^iveii a 
liricf Fkotch of the history of tlie 
jjidicinry under the Company in the 
Ilcng^il Vreddency. Do\ni to 1700 
the greater imrt of the adininist ration 
of criminal justice^ V‘ns ^till in the 
hands of native judges, and other 
imlivc oflicinis of various kinds, though 
under European fltijwrv ision in vaiying 
forms. But the native judioiary,* ex- 
cept in positions of a nuitc suhordinatc 
character, tlicn eisiseu. It was, Imw- 
cver, btill in suhstaUce Mnhummedan 
law that was administered in criminal 
caecs, and also in civil oases between 
Mahommednns ns afreet ing succea>jion, 
&c. And a KtJu and a Mvfn were 
retained in the Provincial Courts of 
.^>peal and Circuit as the exponents 
of ^Inhumniednn law, and the de- 
liverers of a formal Futwa. TJiere 
was also a or chief /CrfiT 

of Bengal, Beliar and’ Ori'ya, attached 
to the biidder Courts of Demniny ami 
Niriumit> assisted hy tno Mv/Hr, and 
these also gave written fuhnts on 
references from the District Courts. 

Tlie style of Kdz7 and Mu/ft pre- 
Bumnhly continued in formal existence 
in connection with the Sadder Courts 
till the aliolition of these in 18G2 ; 
hut with the earlier nlKilitioii of the 
Provincial Courts lu 18SD<31 it had 
quite censed, in this sen^e, to he 
lamilinr. In the District Courts the 
cormspomling exponents were in 
Englirii oHicially designated Law- 
officers, and, I hclic\e, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Auclo-Iudians, Mooivces (q.v.). 

Under the article I*AW-0FFICEII, it 
%rill he seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for distiosal hy tlie 
Law-officer of the district And tlie 
latter, from this fact, os well ns, 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some iwrts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘the KAzt* »‘ln 
the ilaristrate^s office,” tvrites my 
friend Mr. Soton-Knrr, “it waV 
quite common to speak of this cav(* j 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Qhhotu Sdfiib (the 
Assi^nt), and that again to the 
JCdz7,** 

’ But the duties of the Kdij popularlj 
so styled and ofticially rec(^nsod, had, 
almost from the beginning . of tlie 
century, liecomc limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 
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and registration of Mahoinmednn 
marring(‘.s niul some other inattors 
connected uith the *.odal life of their 
co-religioniM.s. To tlics<* ftiiirtions 
must also he added as rcg.irds the 
18th ccMifurv and the earlier yeara 
oMhe 10th, duties in connection uilh 
distraint for rent on behalf of Zomin- 
darN Theic were such Kt}z7s nomin- 
ated hy Go\ eminent in towns and 
porguniias, w ith gn‘al vai i:il ion in 
the ama of the lowilities over which 
they officiated. The Act XI, of 1804, 
which i-oj^enled the laws ndating to 
law-officers, put an end also to the 
appointment tjy Govomment of AV:i#. 
But tins teems to have led to incon- 
veniences which were eumplaiiicd 
of by ^^nhommedans in home )>arts 
of India, and it wws eiinrted in 1680 
(Act XII., stUed “The Ki7z7^ Act^ 
that with rt'fen'uee to auv larlieular 
hwility, and after eoiisuftatiou with 
the chief Miisulmaii ri'^juleiit.s therein, 
till* Local Government might select 
and noimimto a AVri or Kdzl* for 
that lo4*al area (^c^» * FUTWA LAW- 
OFFICER, MUFTT). 

IJWS,— “'fhey treUtid ino avillynnd Mt 
tno in front of their mo^quo »limng their 
Ui'jtcr; nt vildeh movjuu, on acconnl of 
itii Iwiiicr tlicir EaMer, thoro were ft''*einhled 
from divers qinrtuni n jnimticr of their 
Cadini. I.#*, of their hiqiojM/’— liOttcr of 
/Virtr in <lv., 

c. noi.- 

“ i\u terns quo Alcxniidre fcgax 
Ung horn, nomni(! DiomcdU 
Dcrant Im, on hij nmena 
Kngnllono itoulces ct dot? 

Cottimu img larron . car it fut den 
]>ounictirs qnc \o\onscoiinr 
Si flit n)}<« dc\Ant Ic cad^s, 

Pour e-.tre jiuriS ti mounr-” 

(rtl, />. !*»//« I' , 

[c. 1010.— “Tho PaiidisfO Is called Cady 
in tlio Amhic toncuc.”— /Vniirf /Atntf, 
Hfik. Soc. 1 , loy.j 

1C IS. — “The (loxornmcnt «f the city (Ah- 
I mnhVtnd) nnd «nim>undiD;7 vilhce-, re^ts 
nith tho (hjvomor C’lw/'iwf, and the 
diidpo (whom Ihoy call Cangy).**— Imi TjhV, 
10 . 

[1C70.— “ Dio Shanhtttidor, Cosay/’— 
Dlart/^ ITak, Soc. ii. ccxxis.] 

1073. — “llicir Liw-Dhputi**, they are 
*>oon ended ; tho (lovernar hairing ; nnd 
tho Cadi or Judro determining every Mom- 
32. 

. „ “Tho Casy or Jnclgo • . . marries 
thom.’'-/Wif. 01. 

ICSn,— . . inoro than that 3000 j>oor 
men gnthored togothcr, complaining wiUi 
full moutlis of his exaction nnd iiij’ustico 
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townrdi ihom : pomo domrinding Rupees 10. 
others Rupees 20 per mnn, which Bulciiuna 
Tory gcncrouslv paid thorn in the Cosoe's 
presonco. . , .* Nov. D ; [Hnlc. Soc. 

1.194; Cazzomi.SAj. 

1684.— '^.Thwwrtn/ 12.— From Cassunibnrnr 
'iis (idtiscd yo Mo'rchADts and Pienrs ap^al 
again to yo Cozec for Justice against Mr. 
Chamock. Ye Cozeo cites Mr. Chamock 
to appear, . . 147. 

1690.— “A Cogee . • . who j> a Person 
skilled in tlieir Law.”— 206. 

Hero thcro is perhaps a confusion with 
Goja. 

1727.—** Wlicn the Man sees hla Spou«o, 
and likes her, thoy agree on the Prico and 
Term of Woolc*, Months, or Years, and 
then api^car before tlio Gadjoo or Judge.”— 
A,I£tim{f(on, i. r»2, 

1766. — '*Thc Cadi holds court in which 
' nro tried nil disputes of proiiorty.” — Cnar, 
1, 26 (ed. 1808). 

1773,— «< That tlioy shoiild bo nic.an, weak, 
ignorant, and corru))t, is not surprising, 
when the P.ilary of the prineijjal judge, tho 
God, does not oxcecd Its. 100 per month.** 
— From Impoy’s in (fte Patna 

CaufCf quoted Ly Sfe/f/ien, it. 170. 

1700. — •*/fq 7 n/a/id?t< /or Court </ 
OtmnV. 

*‘21. That each of tho Courts of Circuit 
bo fmporintended by two covenanted civil 
Bcrranb* of tbo Company, to bo donomi* 
nated Judges of tlio Courts of Circuit • . * 
nsristed by n Kazi and a Mufti.*'— 
for thr Adm, of Jxt^iice in ihf FoHjdarru 
or Criminat Cvurtr in Rrrtijra/, niirf ; 

Orim. Passed by the G.-G. in C., Dee. 3, I 
1700. 

**32. . . , Tlio charge against tho prisoner, 
his confession, which is always to bo received 
with clreunifipcction and tenderness , . . 
&c. . . . l>oing all hcanl and gone through 
in his prcsQnco and tluat of tho Eozi and 
Mufti of tho Court, tho Kazi and Mufti arc 
then to writ© at tho bottom of tho record 
of tbo proceedings hold in tho trial, tho 
fiUra or law as npplicablo to tho cireuni' 
stances of tho caso. « . . Hto Judges of tho 
Court shaU attentively consider such /ufira, 
&c."— /Wrf. 

1701. — ** Tho Judges of tho Courts of 
Circuit shall refer to tho Kazi and ^^u^t^ of 
thoir respective Courts nil questions on 
points of la%v . . . rcganling which they 
may not have liccn furnished with spceifio 
instnictioos from tho G.-G. in C. or the 
FizamxU Adaielut . . ,*— 7i^n.iVo.-YA'jrr. 

1702. — Rcvomio Regulation of July 20, 
No, Ixxv*, cmposvoni lAndlioldon and 
Farmers of I^nd to distrain for Arrears 
of Rent or Rovonuo. Tho ‘‘Kasd of tlio 
Pcgnnnah** is tho oHlcial under tho Col- 
lector, ropcatodly roforrod to as regulating 
and carrying out tho distraint. So, again, 
in7fri;a.XVII.ofl703. 

1793. — “Ixvi. Tho Niramut Adaulat 
shall continue to bo hold at Calcutta. 

**lzyii. Tho Court shall consist of tho 


Gorcmor-Goncrnl, and tho momberH of tho 
Supremo Council, assisted by tlio head 

S '* of Bengal, Bohar, and Oriasn, and two 
.*’ (Tins was already in tho Regula- 
tions of 1791. — /A'. 0/1793. Soo also 
quotation under MUFTY. 

1793.—** I. Cauziofi nro stationed at tho 
Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedahad, 
and tho prindjial towns, and in tho per- 
gunnahs, for tho purpose of projviring and 
attesting deeds or transfer, and other law 
p.apor8, celebrating marriages, nnd jiorform- 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 

{ )ro«eril)od by tho Mnliommodan law, ns 
lavo been hitherto discharged by them 
under tho British Govornmont,'*— Jfro. 
-T-YAVA'. 0/1793. 

1603. — Regulation XLVI. regulates tho 
appointment of Canzy in towns and per- 
gunnnbs, “ for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeda of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” Ac., but 
maKcs no allusion to Judicial duties, 

1821.— “Unvo you not learned this com- 
mon paying—* Every one's teeth aro blunted 
by acids except tho cadi'e, which nro by 
sweets.*’*— //eiyi 71af/a, ed, 1835, p. 316, 

1801.— ‘‘Whereas it is unneccsttary to 
continue tho ofTiccs of Hindoo and Maho- 
modan Law-OfOccrs, nnd is inexpedient 
that tho apiKiintmcnt of Cazoo•on^CV:aa^ or 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazccs should 
bo mado by Govomnicnt, it is enacted 
as follcrws 

* • • 

*‘Il. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
he conslmod po ns to prevent n Cazoe-eof- 
CvutiXt or other Cozoo from perfonning, 
when required to do so, any duties or cero- 
monies prescribed by tho Mahomedan Taw.** 
— .IrtiVo. AV. f/lSC4. 

18S0. — **. • , whereas by tho usage of the 
Muhammadnii communi^' in eomo parts of 
India tho prcsenco of Kdzfn npi>olntod by 
tho Government i« roquiret! at tho colo- 
brntion of marriages, . , /li7f intrnflufrfl 
1 U /0 //<<• Ontnfif o/ f7oi*.-6Vn., January 30, 
18S0.. 

„ “An Act for tho npiKiintiiieni of 
porpoits to the oflico of Edzf. 

“'NMioroas by tho prcnniblo to Act No. 
XI, of 1861 . . « it was (among other thingti 
clcclnred incx{>odicnt, &o.) . . . nnd whereas 
by tho us.ago of tho Muhammadan com- 
; tnunity in aomo |>arts of India tho presence 
of KJms Apixiintod by tho Govemmont 
is required at tho celehnilion of marriages 
and tho perform anco of ccrUin other ntos 
nnd ceremonies, nnd it is therefore ox- 

f icdiont that tho Govemmont ehould again 
>0 enuiowercd to npjmint »«ch persons to 
tho oflico of Kdzi; It is hcroby enacted . • •'* 
-yJrtAV AV/,o/18S0. 

1885. — *'To como to romothing moro 
ppcciflc. *11iorc wero instances in wdiicli 
moil of tho most vonomblo dignity, iwr- 
Rocuted witliout a caupo hy oxtortionora, 
died of rngu and plinmo in tlio gripe of Uio 
vilo nlgunzils of Imiioy* [Mncaulay’a AVaay 
Oft Jfasttngi], 
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(*Here we see one Cazi turned into an in- 
dofinite number of ‘men of the most vener- 
able dignity* ; a man found guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
ividow into *mon of the most venerable 
dignity* persecuted by extortioners withwt 
a cause ; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Supremo Court had nothing to do, into 
‘vile lugiiazils of Impey,* **— Story 
of Nuncomatt ii. 250-251. 

Cazee also is a title used in Nepal 
lor MinlEters of State. 

18^8. — **Kajees, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas wore there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wall, 
mute and motionless os statues.** — Hooler'‘B 
Himalayan Journals^ ed. 1855, i. 286. 

1868. — ** The Durbar (of N^pal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet en- 
quinng the reason,** — Letter from (hi. Jl. 
LatfrenUj dated Ist April, regarding porso- 
cution of B« C« Missions in Tibet. 

1878.-- 

**Ho, lamas, get ye ready, 

Ho, Kazia clear the way ; 

The (mief will nde in all his pride 
To ttie Rungeet Stream to-day." 

Wxlfrid HttUy^ A Lay of Modern 
Dar^(ieh'ng, 


CEDED DISTBI0TS.np. A nouie 
applied familiarly at the banning of 
the last centuiy to the terntoty south 
of the Tungabhadra river, which “was 
ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territoiy em- 
braced the present districts of BeHaty, 
Cuddamh, and Kamdl, %nth the Pal- 
nfid, which is now a suodhision of the 
Kistna District The name perhaps 
became best known in England from 
GUifs Life of 8vr Thomas Juimro, tliat 
great man having administered these 
provinces for 7 years. 

1873. — “We re^ot to announce the death 
of Lieut.-GencTal Bit Hector Jones, G.C.B., 
at the advanced age of 66. *nie gallant officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta- 
blishment of the E. I. Co.*s forces, and boro 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the Ceded Distiicts 
under the Collector of Canara, and the cam- 
paign against the Zemuidar of Madura.*’ — 
Tht Trat Reforwer. p. 7 (**irrot serkes- 
tick**). 

CELl^BES, n.p. According to 
Crawfurd this name is unknown to 
the natives, not only of the great 
island itself, but of the Arc^pelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


corruption. There appears to be no 
general name for the island in the 
Malay language, unless Tamil BmiSt 
‘the Land of the Bugis people* [see 
BUGIB]. It seems sometimes to have 
been called the Isle of Macassar. In 
form Gelehes is apparently a Portuguese 
plural, and several of their early 
UTiters sptjak of Oeldies as a group^ of 
idands. Crawfurd makes a suggestion, 
but not very confidently, tliat Pulo 
sdlahhy ‘the islands over and above,* 
might have been vaguely spoken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese as a name. [Mr. Skeat 
doubts the correctness of this explana- 
tion : “ The standard Slalay form would 
be Piilan Sdlibih^ which in some dia- 
lects might be Sil-lilnSf and this may 
have been a %’ariant of Si-LUbihi a 
man’s name, the si corresponding to 
the def. art. in the Germ, phrase ‘rfer 
Hans.* Numerous Malay juace-names 
are derived from those of people.**] 

1516. — “Having passed these islands of 
Maluco . . . at a distanco of 130 leagues, 
there are other islands to the west, from 
which sometimes there come uhito people, 
naked from the waist upwiuds. . . . These 
people cat human flesh, and if the King of 
Maluco has any person to execute, they 
beg for him to cat him, just as one would 
ask for a pig, and the islands from which 
they como are called Celebe." — Bartosa. 
202-3. 

o. 1544. — “ In this street (of Pegu) thero 
were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
two and forty different Nations, namely. . . 
PapuaaSf Selebres, Mindanaos . . . and many 
others whose names I know not.**— jp*. M, 
PintOf in Cogan*s tr., p. 200. 

1552. — “In the previous Novombor (1529) 
amved at Toniate D. Joige dc Castro who 
came from Malaca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going nstx&y passed along 
the Isle of jlfamear. . Doc. IV. 

i. 16. 


,, “The first thing that the Samarao 
did in this was to make ^stao de Taido 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the Macagarts and in that of Mindinuo 
there was much gold." — Ibid. vi. 25. 

1579. — “The 16 Day (December) wee had 
Bight of the Hand Celebes or Silebis." — 
DraJtr, irorW Encompassed (Hak. Soc.), p. 

1610. — “At the same time there were at 
Ternate certain ambassadors from the Isles 
of the Macafds (which are to the wc^t of 
&ose of Maluco — the nearest of them about 
60 leagues), . , Those islands aro many, and 
joined toother, and appear in the sea-charts 
thrown into one very big island, extending, 
as tto sailors say, North ond South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
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this island imitates the Blinpo of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to 6^ degrees) is formed by tlio Collobes [uXo 
o!t C^itelwi), which hn VO a King over thcin. . . . i 
TIicso islands aro ruled by many Kings, | 
difTering in language, in law*s, and cos- 
toms, . . /*— Ci)«fc, l)oc, V. vii. 2. 

CENTIPEDE, s. Tins word was 
perhaps borro\\xd directly from the 
Portuguese in India (ccntoi^^aY [The 
i-efcrs it to Sp.] 

1662.— “There is a kind of worm which 
the Portuguese call vn centopo, and the 
Butch also ‘thousand-legs ‘ — 

T. S(tal, CS. 

GEBAM, n.p. A large island in the 
^roliicca Sen, the Semvg of tlie Malays. 
[Klinkert gives the nniiic Scrattj which 
hir, Skeat thinks more likely to be 
correct.] 

CERAME, OAjBAMB, &c., s. The 
Slalnyfllim a gatehouse with a 

room over the gate, and generally 
fortified. Tliis is a feature of tcmplc-s 
&c., ns well as of private liousca^ in 
Malabar [see Logan, i, 821. The word 
is also applied to a chaniuer ral.^cd on 
four posts. [The word, ns Mr. Skeat 
notes, has come into Finlay as mramht 
or ieramhi, 'a house veraTiSa,*] 

[1500.— “Ho was laUon to a conime, 
which is a ono*storicd hotixo of wood, which 
the King had erected for their meeting- 
place.”— OfWfaiifrfrt, Bk. I. c.ip. 33, p, 103.] 

1.551. — “ . . . wlicrc stood the ^nraino of 
the King, which is his temple. . . — /Wrf. 

iii. 2. 

1052, — “Pcdralvarcs . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an andor till 
ho was set among the Gentoo Princes whom 
the Camorin had sent to receive him at the 
bench, whilst the Riid yamorln hlinsolf was 
standing witliin sight in the cenunc awaiting 
his arrival.”— 1. v, 5. 

1567.— Tlio word occurs al^o in D’AUk)- 
riuorquo’s Commentaries {/fnb, tr. i. 
115), but it is thoro erroneously rendered 
“jetty.” 

156C. — “Antes do entrar no Cemmo 
rienlo receiver itignns >enhorcs dos quo 
ftcariio com cl Bci.”— /Aisf. (U Geer, Chmt, 
70 (eh. Ivili.). 

CEYLON, n.p. Tliis iiaiiic, ns ap- 
plied to the CTc/it island wliioh hangs 
from India like a dependent jewel, 
becomes usual about the 13th centiity. 
But it can bo traced much ejirlieV. 
For it appciirs undoubtedly to be 
foniicd from Sinhala or Sthala, * lions' 
abode,' the name adopted in the island 


itself at an early date. This, with the 
addition of * Island,* Sikala-dvlpa, comes 
down to us ill Cosmos ns SieXeSIga. 
Tlicre u*ns a Pali form Sihahni, which, 
at an carlj' date, must have been col- 
loquially shortened to Silan, as appears 
from the old Tamil name Ilam (the 
Tamil having no proper sibilant), and 
jirolwvbly fi*om this was formed the 
fiarnndlp and Sarandth which was long 
the name in use by mariners of tlie 
Persian Gulf. 

It 1ms been suggested by Jiv. Van 
dcr Tuuk, that tac name Sailan or 
Silan uns really of Javanese origin, as 
wffl (from Skt. fiiltT, *a rock, a stone*) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means * a 
iirccious stone,* hence Palo Setan would 
i>e * Isle of Gems.* [“ Thi.s/* writes Mr. 
Skent, “is possible, but it remains to 
he piovcd that the gem was not named 
after the island (?>. ‘Ceylon stone*), 
The full phrase in statitlard Malay is 
Sidan, where hatu mc;ius ‘stone.* 
Klinkert merely marks ,iailan (Ceylon) 
ns Persian.”] The idand wim really 
called anciently Patuadv^Hi, ‘Isle of 
Gems,* and is termed by an Arab 
historian of the 9Lh century Ja:;7rat~fd 
i/al gtf ‘ Isle of Rubie.*!.* So that tlicre 
is considerable plausibiliiy in Van dor 
Tmik*s suggestion. But the genenlofg* 
of the name from Sihala is sn legiti- 
mate that the utmost that can be con- 
ceded is the jiassibilily that the Malay 
form tSrhn may liave been .sliaiwd by 
file consideintion fliiggc'.^ted, and may 
have indnonced the geiiend adoption 
of the fonn SaiUtn, through the pre- 
dominance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages. 

c. 3C2. — “Undo natioiiilms Indiviscortatim 
CHmdoni‘»oi>tlnmtc‘*mllteiitibuHnntotenipus 
Abutquo Divis ot Bcrcncllvia.”— .laoaiuiiw 
^f(tr€ff!inv^r, XXI. vii. 

c. 430.— “Tlio inland of I,aiikA was called 
Bihala after the bion ; listen yo to the 
namitlon of the ixlniid which I (am going to) 

: toll : ‘ llio daughter of the vanp^ King 
' cohabited in tlie forest with a lion.'” — 
/)iji(Hvitfo, IX, i, 2. 

c, 515, — “Thin the great Hand in tho 
ocean, lying in the Indian Sea. IJy tho 
Indinns it is chilled BiClodiba, but by the 
Greeks Thprohanc."— Bk. xi. 

8.51.— “Near Sarandlb is tho |X!.arl-fishery. 
Soramith i** entirely Burronnded by tho sea." 
de^ rcjya</«, i. p, 5. 

c. 910.— “Mas'adiprocecdsj In the hsland 
Snrandib, 1 mysolf wltno‘«‘»od that when 
tho King wan dead, ho was placed on a 
ehiirlot with low» wheels po that his hair 
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dragged upon the ground,* —In 
154. 

c. 1020, — "There you enter the country 
of li^frdn, where is Jaimdr, then Ma1uI| then 
Kfoji, then Dardd, where there is a great 
gulf in which is Sinkaldfp (iSiinAafa dvfpa), 
or the island oi Sarasi^p.**— ill BtrSiif, as 
given by RasIMuddXn^ in MUiot^ i, 6G. 

1275.—" The island Sailan is a vast island 
between China and Indio, 80 panisange in 
circuit. ... It produces wonderful things, 
sandahwo^, spikonard, dnunmon, cloves, 
braial, and various spices. . , — A'oerint, in 

203. 

129S. — " You come to the island of Sellan, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
size in the world.**— Jlforco Pefo, Bk. in. 
ch. 14. 

c. ISOO. — "There ore tno courses . . . 
from this place (hla*bar) ; one leads by sea 
to Chin and Mdchln, passing the island 
of SBdn."— jRcu/ddve^n, in EUwty t. 70. 

1330. — "There is another island called 
Sillait ... In this . . . there is an ex- 
ceeding great mountani, of which the folk 
relate that it was upon it that Adam mourned 
for hia son one hundred years.” — jPV, Odortc, 
in Oathay^ i. 98. 

c. 1337. — "1 met in this city (Brussa) the 
piooB sheikh 'Abd- Allah -al-Misrl, the 
Traveller. Ho wa? a worthy man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
never entered China, nor the island of 
Saxondlb. nor Andalusia, nor the Suduu. I 
have excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions.’*— /6n Bafiifo, n, 321. 

c. 1350*—", . , I proceeded to soa by 
Seyllan, a glorious mountain opposite to 
Paradise, . . . ’Tis said the sound of the 
waters falling from the fountain of Paradise 
is heard there.”— J/anonolft, in Cathnu. 
«. 346. * 

c, 1420.— "In the middle of the Gulf 
there is a veiy noble island called Zeilam, 
which is 3000 miles in circumforenco, and 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
saflfires, uamots, and those stones which 
are called cata'-eyes.”— A*. Con(t, m India 
ia the XVth Oenturt/f 7. 

1493. — ", , . much ginger, and popper, 
and cinnamon, but this is not so fine os that 
which comes from an island which is called 
Cillam, and which is 8 days distant from i 
Calient.” — Bofeiro de T. da Gama, 88. 

1514.— "Pnssando avonii intro la terra o 
il mare si tnxova I'isola di Zolan dove nosco 
la cannelln. . , — (7ior. da Empoh, m 

Archiv. Star, Ilaf., Append. 79. 

1516.— " Leaving these islands of Mahal - 1 
diva . . . there 13 a very Inigo and beontif^ j 
island which the Moors, Anute, and Persians j 
call Ceylam, and the Indians call it 
Ylinoxim.** — Barbosa, 166. j 

1586.— "This Ceylon is a hrave Hand, 
very fruitful and fair.* —flail, ii. 397. I 
(1605, — “Heare you shall buio theis 
Comoditics foUowingo of the Inhabitants of 
Selland.”— flirdicood, First Letter Bool, 84, 


(1615. — *U0 tons of cinnamon of Celond.'* 
—‘Foster, LrUers, lii. 277. 

[ „ *^Hore 13 arrived a ship ont of 
Holland ... at present turning under 
SUon,**— iWrf. iv. 34^1 

1682.— . . having run 35 miles North 
wHherat Booing Zeiita.” — Utd^ts, Jimiy, 
Jnly 7 ; [Hak. Boc. i. 

1727. — A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 840, 
Ac.), and as late as 1780, in I)unn*s Natal 
Birectory, we find Zeloan throughout. 

1781,— "We explored the whole const of 
Zelone, from Ft. Pedio to the Little Bosses, 
looked into every port and ^ko to every 
vessel tve saw, unthout hcanng of French 
I vessels."— LeUtr to Ph, Franda, in 
, TVxirlx, 1. 9. 

1880.- 

" For dearer to him oro the shells that sleep 
By his own sweet native stream, 

Than nil the pearls of Serendeep, 

I Or the Ava ruby’s gleam I 
! Home • Homo 1 Fnonds— health— repose, 

I What are Golconda’s gems to those 1 ” 

Bengal Annual. 

OHABEE, 8. H. chdhi, chilhld, 
key,* from Port, chave. In Bengali it 
becomes sdht, and in Tam. sdvh In 
|Sea-H.‘afid.* 

CHABOOTKA, s. H. cMhdtra and 
chdbUtara, a paved or plastered plat- 
form, often attached to a house, or in 
a garaen. 

c. 1810.— "It was a burning evening in 
June, when, after sunset, loccompnnicd Mr. 
Shorn ood to Mr, Martin's bungalow. , ; , 
Wo were conducted to the Cherbnter • « , 
this Cherbuter was many feet square, and 
chairs were sot for the guests.”— 
ef Mrs. Slurtcood, 345. 

1811.—". , . the Chahootah or Terraco.** 
— FnVlirtWtoa, Jll, 11, 114, 

1827. — " The splendid procession, having 
entered the royal gardens, approached 
through a long avonuo of lofty boc**, a 
tdiabootra or platform of w'hitc marble 
canopied by arches of Iho samo material.**— 
Sir n'. Scotty The Surgeon's Ikiughter, ch. xiv: 

1834. — "Wo rode up to the Chabootra, 
which has a loigo enclosed court before it, 
and the Darogha received us irith the 
respect which my showy escort claimed.”— 
Meta, of Col. Mountain, 133. 

CHAOKUE, s. P.—H. cMIcar, ‘a 
sennnt.* The word is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian households 
except as a sort of rhyming amplihea* 
tio_ntoJ?\raater(8eeNOKUE): “JVawIar- 
chdkar^ the whole following. But in 

past ^neration there was a distinc-* 
tion made between 7ia«Iar, the superior 
servant, such as a muns/tl, a gomdshia. 
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a c/ioWtfr, a IcMnsama^ &c., and clidhaty 
a menial servant. WilUaiusoii gives a 
curious list of both classes, sllo^Ying 
wliat a large CaTcuttA housdiold em- 
braced at tbc begiuning of last century 
{V. AL i. 186-187). 

1810.— ** Such is the suporicrity clnimod 
by the noiers, tliat to n«k ono of them * who<«o 
ebankor ho isT would bo considorod a 
gross insult,”— irt7/utw4fo«, i. 1S7. 

OHALIA, CHAIiE, n.p. Ghdhjam, 
Chdliyamj or Ohdhyam; an old port 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Bc 3 'pur [see BEYFOOK] R,, niid opposite 
BejTUir. Tlic terminal station of the 
Mndms Railway is in fact where 
Chulyam was. A plate is given in the 
Lendas of Correa, which makes this 
plain, Thu place i,s incorrectly alluded 
to as Kiibjitn in Imp. ii. *19 ; 

moi*ccon‘ectly on next page as Chalhm. 
[See Lorjan^ AMahar^ i. 76,] 

e. im— Soo in Ahi/f/€d<f, a 

citjr of Malabar.”— f7«7(tfc/HCi//rr, 185. 

c. 1311.—'*! %Tcnt then to Bhfilyilt, n 
vorj' pretty town, whore they in,ako the 
stulfa that hear its name bee SHALEEJ. . . . 
Tlicncc I returned to Kankut.”— /6» llntnui. 
ir. 109. 

1516,— “Beyond this eity (Calicut) t<nwmls 
tho ronth there is another cit}* callc<l 
Chalyonii whore thoro are numcrouH Moorn, 
natives of the country, and much shipjang.” 
^Darho^iU 163, 

c. 1570.—“ And it was during tho rcipm of 
this prince that tho rmiiks erected their fort 
at Shalceat . . , it tints connnunded the 
trade between Anibla and Calient, rinco 
between the Iit^t city and tho (!!*<• 

tanco was Kcarcoly 2 i»nnisangi».”— 
MvjnhUlf'iii p, 129, 

1572.- 

“ A Samimio feror. succodoni 
Cunbn, ^jiio longo tempo tem o lemo; 

Be Chalc oa torres alias crgiicrtt 
Em quanto Bio iHastro dollo tromc,” 

CatnSc*, X. 61. 

By Bui ton: 

“Tlioii Hhall Ruecced to fierce SampaioN 
liowerH 

Cun ha, and hold the helm for many a j’onr, 
building of Cha1c*towti Ibo lofty towers, 
whilo quakes illitstrious Biu lus name to 
hear.” 

[c, 1610.—“. . . crovod tho river which | 
Rop,nrateR the Cniccut kingdom from that of a ; 
king named Chaly.”— /^yncnfdr/.am/, link, 
Soe. i. 368.] 

1672, — “Pasvatnino Cinneotta ailunta alia 
bocca del fiunio Ciall, done li Portughesi 
lioblicro nitre volte Forterzn,”— /• rmcr«r/> 
AfartUf 129. 


CHAHPA, n.p. The name of a 
kingdom at one lime of great power 
and impoitance in Indo-Clnna, occupy- 
ing the extreme S.E. of that region, ^ 
limited portion of its soil is still kno%vn 
by' that name, hut otherwise os tlie 
Binli-Tluiaii province of Cochin Cliina. 
The race inhabiting this nortion, CJmns 
or TVipwa, are ti*aditionali.v said to have 
occupied the whole brcjidth of that 
lieninsulato the Gulf of Siam, before 
the arrival of the lOxmcr or Knmhojaii 
people. It is not clear whether the 
people in question took their name 
Irom Champa, or Champa from the 
people ; but in any case the form of 
Champa w Sanskrit, and probably it 
was nuopted from India like Kamboja 
itself and so many other Indo-Cliincse 
names. The original C7i<iwp« was a 
city and kingdom on the (Junges, near 
the modem Blingnhiur. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7Lli 
century called Ah i/nf-r/i «;«;«/, as if to 
distinguish it. It is pruhahle that the 
VA^a, or Z(i/9oi of J’lolcmy rcpre.%nts 
the name of this niicicut kingdom ; 
and it is ccriAinly the Hatxf or Ghanf of 
the Arab iiavigatore 000 ywirs later; 
this form i‘Cj)ic,«>enling CVarmp as nearly 
as i.s jio'^siblu to tbe Anihic ulpliabct. 

c, A.D. 610. — . , piu^^ loin h Test, lo roy* 
auino do A/o./ro./f/roj.yw ” (HahftcbaniplL). 
— Timxnfj. in PfUrins llamtilh. in. 
83, 

8.51.— “Ships then proceed to the phaco 
c,iI]c<J Sanf (or Chanf) . . . there fresh 
water is procurct! ; fn»m this place i« os- 
lortod tho aloes. wockI c.allcd CuniifL. Tins 
? a kingdom,”— &c., 
i. 18. 

1298.— “Von como to n country called 
Cbaxnba* a \'oty rich region, liuring a 
King of its own, ITio jiooplo nro idolater*, 
and pay a yearly tribiito to tho Great Ktuin 
. • . there are a verv groat miinbor of 
nicplmntA in this Kingdom, and the)' liave 
lign-nlocs in great abundance,*'— A/arro Poht 
Bis. iii, cb. A 

c. 1300.— “ I’Asring on from thi**, you 
oomo to a eontiuent called Jampa, abo 
Hubicct to tho Ivnan. , , 
in lilliot, i, 71, 

c, 132B. — “•Jliero is aha a certain part of 
India called Champa. There, in pinco of 
horsofl, mules, ns^es, and camels, they iiiako 
uso of elephants for nil tliuir work.*' — Prtar 
JonfanuMt 37. 

1.510. — “Having jvisscd this island 
(Homey) • , . towards tho country of 
Ansiarn and Chinn, ilicro is another great 
island of Gentiles (Killcsl Champa; which 
has a King and Iniigiiago of its own, and 
many elephants. . . . Thoro also grows in 
it aloCM-wood."— TfariiWrt, 201. 
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1652. — “ConcorKftm toclolos nftvcgnntci , 
dos mnrc^ OccidcntAO<< da Itidiai ^ o do9 
Orioniacs a ollfti quo wo as rcgiCca <U 
Siao, China, Ghoampa, Cam\jhja. . . 
Jlarrost ii. vi, 1. 

1072.- 

•* Vci, cotTG A costn, quo Champa so chama 
Cujn niAta ho do pao choiro^o omada.'* 
OhmCet, x. 129. 

By Burton : 

" Horo coursoth, boo, tlio callbd Champa 
shore, 

^v^th wood** of odorous wood *tw deck! 
and djght.'* 

1603.—“ • . tlionco (from Assam) east- 
wArd on tho Mdo of tho northern mountAins 
ATO tho NongatA [i.f. Nuga] lands, tho I/md 
of Pukham lung on tho ocean, Balgu 
[Baigu’ i.r rcpi], tlio land Ilnkhang, 
UAmsarati, nnd tho rest of tho realm of 
Mttnynng, bojond those Chompo, Kum’ 
l)oja,’ etc. All the**© aro in general named 
Koh.**‘-Tamnatha (Tibetan) JhsU of /fwd- 
rMtrm, by iSchtrfnn^ p. 262. Tlio preceding 
pas'^ago IS of great interest ns snowing a 
fair general knowlodgo of tho kingdoms of 
Indo-China on tho ttart of a Tibetan priest, 
and also ns showing that Indo-China was 
recognised nndcr a goncnil namo, vix. 

/Sff 

1690. — “ Mr. Bowyear says tho Princo of 
Champa whom ho mot at the CbcAi a Vhinn* 
Court ivas very j)o1ito to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him to introduce tho Knglish 
to tho dominions of CVuiffipti.*’— In Ihi(- 
rymph^s Or, i* 07. 

OHAHFANA, s. A kind of small 
vessel. (Sec SAllIFAN.) 

n TTA'N DATTTi, a. II. CluvM^ nil 
oiitcaste, ‘used genemllv for a* man of 
the lowest and most aespised of the 
inixt tribes' ilVilhams) ; ‘properly one 
sprung from a Siidra father and Jiinh* 
man mother* {WiUon\ [The last is 
the definition of the i'Ifn(cd, Junrii, 
iu. 116). Dr. Wilson idcntilios them 
udth the Kandah Of Gomlali of Ptnlcmy 
(lad. Cnsfc, i. 57).] 

712 — “ You have joined tho«o Chanddls 
and cowoators nnd haAC lK!como one of 
them."— CAor/i-iVdwmA, in EUioU i. 193. 

[1810. — “Ghandela," see quotation under 
HALALCOBE] 

OHANDBBNAGOBE, lup. Tlie 
name of the French settlement on tlie 
Hoogly, 24 miles by nver above Cal- 
cutta, oii^nally occupied in 1673. 
The name is alleged by Hunter to be 
properly Gliandan{ay'naganx, ‘Sandal- 
wood City,’ hut the usual form points 
rather to ‘ Moon City.’ 


[Natives prefer to call it Farafdi^danga^ 
or ‘Tlie gatliering together of French- 
men.*] 

1727.—“ IIo forced tlio Odenders to quit 
their Factory, nnd acek protection from 
the French At Cbarnagnr. . . • Tlicy hA%o 
a few private rumilics du oiling near tho 
Factory, and a pretty little Church to 
hear Mass in, which is tho chief Ilusinc^s 
of tho French in Bengal.”— .1. JlamxUou^ 
li. 18. 

[1753.— “Shandonmgor.” Seo quotation 
under CAI.C0TTA.] 

OHANK, CHUNK, a. IT. mn/di, 
Skt. fanhha^ a large kind of shell 
{TnrhtnrUa nrwi), prized by the Hindus, 
nnd used by them for offering lilmtions 
ns a horn to blow at the temples, nnd 
for cutting into armlets nnd other 
ornaments. It is found osiMJciallv in 
the Gulf of Mannar, and the Cmvk 
iishery was formerly, like that of the 
pearl-oysters, a Government monoiwly 
(see TmncnVs Ori/fow, ii. 550, nnd the 
references). The abnormal r/i«a/:, witli 
Its spiinl o]iening to the right, is of ex- 
ceptional value, and has lieen some- 
times priced, it is sjud, at a lakh of 
rupees ! 

c, W5.— “Then there is StclccItKa, i.e. 
Tnprobano . . . nnd then again on the 
voiitmcnt, And further Itfick is J/ani/As 
which exports conch'dicHs (koxMoiy).’*— 
fboiuM, m Gd/iuv, I. clxsvUi. 

851.— ** They find on its shores (of Ceylon) 
tho pearl, and tho shank, a name by uhicli 
the} de-ignAte tho great ^hclt which serves 
ft>r a trumpet, nnd which is much nought 
after ” — /»rii«nfd, i. C. 

1603.—“. , . And this ^anco is a ware 
for tlio Bengal trade, nnd formerly it pro- 
duced more profit than now. • . , And 
there wus formerly a custom in Bengal that 
no Mrgin in honour and esteem could ho 
corrupted iinlo'-s it wore by placing bracelets 
of chanco on her nnns ; but bioco the Patans 
ennio in this iivigo has more or tcs.s ceased ; 
and jso tho rhauco is rated lower now’. . . 

— f/iimn, f. 1 11. 

IC14.— “IMiat tho} ehielly bring (from 
I'uticorin) are cloths called enr?itu* . . • n 
large quantity of Cbonquo *, those nro largo 
shells which they fish in that bco, and 
which pu|mly Boiignl, where tho blncka make 
of them bracelets for tho nrm; also the 
biggest nnd best fowls in nil tlicso Kastcni 
parts.”— /locarro, MS, 31G. 

1672.— “Gnrroudo flow in all ha.sto to 
Brahma, and brought to Ki«na tho cbtntilr n. 
orf mf Aom, twisted to tho right.”— Bafdam, 
Germ od. 621. 


♦Tlieso aro prolxiblj tlio samo'as Mllhum, 
under Tutlconn, calls UtAiff, Wi» do not know 
W^cSSoODS **“*^«» Ketchlcs, under 
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1673* — ** There nro others they call ohan* 
quo ; the shells of which nro the Mother of 
I'onrl.”— /'Vycr, 322. 

1727. — "It admits of somo Trade, and 
produces Cotton, Coro, eonra Cloth, and 
•Chonk, a SholloRsh in shape of a Pori* 
ninklo, but ns Ini^o os a Man's Ann above 
thoElbotv, In Btn^l they aro snw’d into 
Rings for Oronmenta to Women’s Arms,”— 
A* Hamilton y i. 131. 

1734. — "Expended towards digging n 
/icjuadafioa, where c&oxiks woro hnneci 
with accustomed ceremonies.”— In irhw/rr, 
iii. 147. 

1770.*" Upon the Rimo coast fa found a 
jiholl-fiah called xanxus, of which tho 
Indians at Bengal niako bracelets.”— 

<tr. 1777) i. 21C. 

1813.— "A chonk opening to tho right 
Jittud i« highly valued . . . always sella for 
its w'ciglit in gold.”— A/iVhnro, i. 3fv. 

[1871.“-" Tho conch or chunk sholl.”— 
J/rrtor, Land of CAanVj/, 92.] 

1875. — 

Chotiks. lofgo for Genicom. Valuation 
per 100 10 Rs. 

Wiitc, Kto „ „ 0 „ 

„ cloud „ „ 3 „ 

TahU of X!iniom* on hnmrls 

into Itritish India tijt to 18f 5. 

CEABPOY, B. H. c/i<ir7K/7, from P. 
<hi7i(fr-p(n (t.c. four*feet), the common 
Indian hcaBtead, sometimes of very 
rude materials Imt in other ca«os 
handsomely wrought and {laiutcd. It 
is coiTcctlv de<5crinpd in the quotiiUoii 
from Ihn mttita. 

^ c. 13r>0.— "Tho beds in India nro \ery 
light. A single man can carry one, nncl 
every traveller should have his own herJ, 
which his slave enrrica about on his head. 
Tho bod con*»iats of four conical legs, on 
which four staves aro laid; Imt ween they 
plait A sort of rihlion of silk or cotton, 
when you lie on it you need nothing oho 
to render tho l)cd sullicienlb' ela'itic.”— 
Iii. 3S0. 

c, 1610. — "Husain Khan Tashtdilr u*ns 
sent on some Imsincvs from Bengal. Ho 
went on travelling night and day. When* 
over sleep came over him ho placed liim«olf 
on A l>cu (chobdr-plU) imd the villagers 
carried him along on their shoulders,"— .MS. 
quoted in Lllioty ir. 418. 

1662. — "Turbaiw, long coats, trowsers, 
shoes, and sleeping on chaxpaifl, are quite un* 
usual.”—//, of Mirlumta^sJuraAontfAfSamy 
Imnsl. by /-i/orAwrt«w, J.A,KJL xli. pt. i. 80. 

1876. — "A syco nt Moruffornuggar, lying 

nsloop on a eboipoy . . was killed by a 

tnmo buck goring uim in tlie side ... it 
was supposed in play.”— /irtWir/n, Ltramnd 
iimalt (I any of li^n^aly 195. 

1883. — "After n gallop across cminlry, ho 
would rest on a chorpoy, nr country' bed, 
And hold fill impromptu of nil tho 


vilingo folk.”— (?. /fti/Iw, in L of L, 
XeuTwicr, i. 57. 

CHATTA, a. An umbrella; H. 

MtUdy chhatr; Skt, chhatra, 

c. 900. — "Ho is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra; this is an umbrella nmdo of pea* 
cock’s feathers.”— /in nutfd, liflatioiy, &c. 
161. 

c. IS/0.— "They hoist upon thcsoo?ophants 
ns many chatr&B, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted %rith ninny precious stones, and 
with handles of pure gold.” — Ihn //(dafo, 
lit. 22S. 

c. 1351. — "But M nil tho IndiniLs com- 
monly go naked, they nro in tho habit of 
carrying a thing like a little tent-roof on a 
cane handle, which they open out at will 
AS A protection ngainst sun and min. Tbi«> 
they call n chat^. I brought one homo to 
Florence with mo. . . .foAn Mariffmtli, 
in Oafliai/t Ax*, p. 381. 

1073,— "TliUfl the chief Naik wdth his 
loud .Mtisick ... nil Ensign of Red, Bw.sllow* 
tailed, several Chitorics, little but rich 
ICitsollf (which are tho Names of so^’ornl 
Countries for Umbrellocs). . . ."— /* rycr, 160. 

[1691.— "3 chatters.”— //'tfy/w, /^mn/i 
link* Soe. ii. ccWv. 

[IS26. — "Another as my chitrec'hnrdar 
or umljrclln*e,arricr.”— Hart, cd, 
1873, 1. 23.] 

OHATTY, p. All earthen jioi, sphe- 
rnidnl in blmpe. It is n &. Inainii 
word, hut is tolerably familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian ])<ir]anrc of N. India 
aIfo, though the II. Ghurra ((jhard) is 
more coniinonly u.sed there. ’i'’hp*'\vonl 
is Tnm. hhfUiy fhattiy Tel. r/mffi, which 
nji]jear.s in ftiii asc/arr/i. 

1781.— "In honrmrof Hi*! Muji‘<ly*H birth* 
dtiy wo had for dinner fowl cutIctV and n 
Hour pudding, and dmnk lim health in .i 
chatty of shurlwt.”— A'wrr. of an Ojfirrr uf 
Jinifft**s Dcfaclmnity quoted in Lre^ of (he 
Lind^at/Ky iii. ^6. 

1820.— "Tlie cliatties in which the women 
carry water are globular earthen vessel**, 
with a bell-month nt top.”— of Cot. 
MouuUthf 07. 

GHAW, s. For r/id, i.^ Tea (q.v.). 

ICIC.— " I .sent ... a niUcr chaw pot and 
a fan to Capt. C'liiim w Ifo .” — Coclls Lturi/y 
i. 215. 

OHAWBUCK, H. and v. A whip ; 
lo wlrip. An ohsolfto vulgarism from 
P. chdhnhy ‘alort’; in 11. ‘a horse- 
wlijj>.* It seeiji.s to Im the .sfime as the 
gjavihoh in nso nt the Cane, and an- 
pareiitly ean*jed from Indin (see the 
ijuutation fi'oni Twist). [Mr. 
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Skcat points out that Klinkert gives 
eliamboK or samhok^ as Javanese forms, 
the standard Malay being chahok or 
clmhHh; and this perhaps su^esls that 
the word may have heeii introduced 
by Afttlny grooms once largely employed 
at the Cape,] 

1618, . Poor and little thiovw are 

flogged with A great whip [called Slomback) 
Rcvoral days in succession.” — ran iTicw^ 29, 
1673.—“ Upon any amnidon of default ho 
hos a Black (luard that by a Chawbuck, A 
great Whip, extorts Confc»««aoa.**— /'Vyrr, 98, 
1673.— “Tho ono was of an Armenian, 
Chawbneked through tho City for selling uf 
Wino.”— /tfrf. 07 

1CS2.— . . Ramgivan, our VdeH tlioro 
(at Hvigly) was i>cnt for l>y Pcrmcsumdnw, 
Bulchunas servant, who immediately clapt 
him m prison. Yo samo day was brought 
forth and slippered ; tho next day ho was 
heat on yo soles uf his foci, yo third day 
Chawbuekt, nndyo 4th drub'd till ho could 
not speak, and alf to force a writing in our 
names to mj Riipocs 60,000 for cwitomo of 
yo Silver Drought out this year.”— 
hiartit Nov. 2 ; [Uak. Soo. i. 45], 

[16Si*5.—“ Notwithstanding his being a 
great person w’os soon stnpt^od and ehftW- 
bnckt. Madras Consns. iv, 4.] 

1688 - “ Small offenders are only whipt on 
tho Ikiuk which sort of Pani«limont they 
call Chawhuck.”— /Aiwipirr, ii. 138. 

1699 -“n»o Governor of Surmt ordered 
tho clot!) Broker to bo tycd up and dhaw* 
bucked '* tMt€r yrom Woicra/ and 
at JIomtHUf to Ii I C. (m Record Office), 23rd 
March, lh98-9. 

1726.— “ Anotlicr Pannh ho ohawbudcod 
2o blows, ^tut him in tho Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.”— nVirr/rr, ii. 410. 

1756 — . . alottcrfromSfr. Hastings . . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase nl'to, liad put peons 
upon their Fnetonos and threatened their 
VagmUt with tho Chaubao.”— In Aon*/, 70, 
1760.—“ Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
poized Bonautroin Chattogoe opposite to 
the door of tljo Council, and with tho 
o^istancQ of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swung him upon a 
liamboo like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, therewith ms own hand i^awbooked 
him in tho most cruel manner, almost to 
tho deprivation of life; endeavoured to 
force licef into his month, to tho irreparable 
loss of his Bnimm’s caste, and all this 
without giving car to, or miffoniig the man 
to speak in his own defence. , . Abrt 
Wm,*Vonsn., in Aony, 214<215. 

1781.- 

** sentinels placed ot tho door 
Are for our socuri^ bail ; 

With Aliiskots and Cbaubticks secure, 
They gpinrd us in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song, by a Otnitman the A?iiry 
(rasonor with Hydor) in Seton^ 
Aoir, i 18. 


1817.—**. . • ready to prc«criho his 
favourilo regimen of tno Chabuk for ovcn» 
man, woman, or child who dared to think 
otherwise,”— A<i//« Jtoolh. 

OHAWBTJCKSWAB, s. H. from 
P, c7!(r5u/:-si(if«Ir, ft rough-rider. 

[1820,— “As I turned him short, ho throw 
up !us head, which came in contact vrith 
mine and rnado my chabookswar exclaim, 
A ii nnfdnt, * tho help of AIK* ” — Tod, Personal 
iVfirr. Calcutta rop, it, 723. 

[1892.—** A sort of high>stcpn|ng caper is 
tauglit, tho chabukflowar (wliiii.ridor), or 
breaker, holding, in addition to tho bridle, 
cards tied to tho fore fetlocks.” — ICtpltng, 
Jitaat and Man xn India, 171»] 

0HEBX7LI. The dcuoiniufttion of 
one of the kinds of MyroboIoBB (q.v.) 
exported from India. The true ety- 
mology IS [irobablv Kdhnlt^ as stated 
by Thevenot, f.f. ‘from Oibiil.* 

c. 1313.— “Cbcbnll mxrahoUinu** — List tf 
\ Pf0oloHi (Della Dcctma, iii. 

c. 1665.—“ Do la Province do Caboul . • . 
Ics Miralralans croiosent dans los Montngnes 
ot c*cst la cause nournuoi Ics Oriciitaux Ics 
appclcnt Cabuly.*’— TVicrcRcf, v. 172. 

OHEECHEB, ndj. A di^imging 
term applied tobalf-cnatcs orBurasianB 
(ci.v.) (corresponding to tlic Lip-lap of 
the Dutch in Java) and also to their 
nmimer of speech. Tlic word is said 
to be taken from r/t7 (Fie )}, a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance or reproof, supposed to be 
much U5^cd by the class in question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopoeia, indicating the 
mincing pronunciation wliicli often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, bowover, be added that there 
are many well-educated East Indians 
wlio ni-e quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781.- 

“ Pretty little I/wkiiig-Glnsses, 

Good and cheap for Cheo-eheo Misses.” 

Jlieli/s Bengal Gazelle, lifarch 17. 

1873.— ** Ho is no fnroiirito with the pure 
mitivo. who^o language ho apoaks os hi^ own 
in addition to tho liybrid minced Knglbh 
(known as cheo-cheo), which he also em- 
ploys." — Fraser*s Magazine, Oct., 437. 

1880. — “Tho Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. . . , • Wliat though upon her 
lips there hung Tho accents of lior tuil-tc^l 
tongue.*”— 5ir Aii Jiaha, 122. 

1881. — “There is no doubt that tho *Chee 
Ghee twang,* which bccomoa so objection- 
able to every Englishman before ho has been 
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long in the Ea^t, wn*? originally learned in 
the convent nnd the Brothers" school, find 
will bo clung to na firmly as the mioor turns 
of siiocch learned in tlio same pUico,**— »&. 
•/oinatV Aug. 2G. 

OHEENAE, P. P. c/t7«ar, tlic 
Oricntnl Plane (Platanus orienialis) 
and pUtiamts of tlie aiicicnta ; native 
from Greece to Pcisia. It is often liy 
English travellers in Persia miscalled 
sycamore from confusion with the 
common British tree {Acer pseudo- 
which English peonlc al*K) 
hnbitnnlly miscall symmohr, and Scotch 
jwoplc miscall pUtne-ircc I Our |quoUi- 
tions show how old the confusion is. 
Tlie tree is not a native of India, 
though there arc fine ektudrs in Kash* 
luere, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, introduced in the daj-s 
of the Moghul emperors. The tree ‘is 
the Arbre See of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
cd. vol. i. 131, 132). Ohtndrs of especial 
mtness and beauty arc described liy 
llerodoluB and Pliily, by Chardin anH 
otlici^ At lJuyuKdcreh near Con- 
btaulinople, is still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped. At TujvHi, 
X. of Teheran, Sir IJ. Bawlineon tells 
us that he mc/mircd a great chlndr 
M'hicli lias a girth of 108 feet at 5 feet 
from the ground. 

c. 1G28.— “The gardens heronro many . , . 
abounding in lofty pyrnmidnll cypra«?es, 
broad’^prc.icling Chenawre. . . T, 

Ktrherty 13(j. 

1677.—** Wo had a fair Prospect of tho 
City (iRpnhan) filling tlio one half of an 
ample Plain, few Building*! . , . phewing 
Ihempolvcs by ronton of tbo high ChlnOTB, or 
SicainorcR pliading tho cboicc<!t of them. . . 

— /'ry^r, 2,V.t. 

„ ** We in our llotum eaimot hut take 
notice of tbo fntncni<i Walk liotuccn tho two 
Citie*} of Jflja and hjntknvn; it planted 
with two rowa of Sycntnoroi (which is the 
not tho Sycamore of 

3682, — **At tho elegant villa and garden 
at Mr. 13ohun*M at Jx»o« IIo phewed mo tho 
ZiirnaT tree or platanus, anti told mo that 
flinco they had planted this kind of tree 
about tbo Citty of Ispahan ... the plnguo 
. . , httti exceedingly Abated of its mortal 
effects.' —Aw/yn'r Imnj^ ^pt. 16. 

1720.—“. . . tho fliiopt raid that you c.m 
imagine . . . planted in tho middlo with 135 
Sennaar trees on one pido and 132 on tlio 
other .*' — VaUntijUi v. 20S. 

1783.— “TIji« treo, which in most paria of 
Asia is called tho Chinanr, grown to tho 
siw of an onk, and 1ms a taper straight 
trunk, with a Hilvor-colourod bark, and its 


leaf, not uuliko nn expanded Imnil, is of a 
palo green."— (/. Eorttn^f ifourary, ii. 17. 

1817.— . they seem 

Like tho Chonor-trec grove, where winter 
throws 

O'er nil its tufted heads its feathery snows.*' 

11835. — **. . . tho island Clinr ohdnar • • • 
a ^Iful monument of tho Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from tho four phino trees ho 
planted on tho spot."— //ilj/f/, Traidi in 
132. 

[1672.— “I . . . encamped under pomo 
enormous chunnr or orioiital plane trees." 
— irtVrrm, Ahudin^f <Sno*r, 370.] 

C7i7Hdr is alleged to be in Badakhsbun 
applied to a s]iucies of poplar. 

OHEFiNY, s. Sec under SUGIAlt. 

3830,— “Tho superior kind (of raw flugar) 
which may often uo had nearly white . . . 
and shnrp*grnmcd, under tlio name of 
cheeny." — r. ilf. ii. 131. 

CHEESE, s. Tliiaword is well known 
to be used in modern Englisli slang for 
*‘nnyHiing good, first-rjilo in qmnity, 
aniline, plen'^'int, or advantageous” 
{Slnny UiciX And (he most jirobablc 
POUTCe of llie term is P. and H. (h% 
Mliing.* For the expression ut-ed to 
be coniiJion among Anglo-Indians, 

*‘My new Arab i.s the real r/Js”; 
“These cheroots are the real cluz," 
the real thing. The word may have 
l>cen an Anglo-Indian inqKiilation, 
and it isdiflleult otherwise to account 
for it. [This view is accepted l>y the 
X,EJK; for other exphinatinn.s see 
] .ser. jY. tb Q, viii. 8JJ ; 3 per. vii. 
4GD, 50r».] 

OHEETA, s. IL chUu, the IWis 
jidmlo, »Schi'eliur, [t'i/«ar|«ras jiiJwifits, 
Blnnfoid], or * Hunting Iveofiartl,’ so 
called from iLs being commonly trained 
to in the clia’-e. From Skt. ehiimkat 
or chitrakhjit, lit. 'liiiving a sjioeklod 
hody.^ 

3503.—“, . . and when they wish to pay 
lum much honour they will him Hdn; ns for 
example Chita-lLio, whom t am acquainted 
with : and this is a proud n.amo, for Chita 
pignifies ‘Ounce ' (or ]iantticr) and tins CAHa* 
lino means ‘King us strong as a Panther.'" 
— Garcia, f. 86. 

c. 1596. — “Oneo a ]cn]>ard (cMta) had ‘ 
been caught, and without i>rov{ous training, 
on a moro hint by Ilis Majesty, it brought 
in tho jiroy, liko trained Icopanls."— dln-t- 
Allntrl, cd. JJhrhvumu, i. 28u. 

1010.— Hawkins calls tho ChoetOB at 
Akbor’a Crourt * ounces (or game,’— la 
P«rc/»«#, i. 218. 
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[1785. — **The Cheetah-connah, tbo place 
where the Nabob’s panthers and other 
animals for hunting are kept.”’— JPbrftw, Or, 
Man. 2nd ed. ii. 45%.] 

1862. — **The true Cheetah, the Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exist in Ceylon. 

— Tennent^ i. 140. 

1879.— ** Two young cheetahs had just 
como in from Bombay ; one of these was os 
tome as a house-cat, and like the ^ma, 
purred beautifidly when stroked.” — “/ain- 
rach*s,** in jSo/. HemeiOf May 17, p. 612. 

It has been ingeniously suggested 
by Mr. Aldis Wri^t that the word I 
cheater^ as used by Shakspere, in tlie i 
following passage, refers to this | 
animal : — i 

FaUtaff: ** He'a no swaggerer, Hostess ; 
a tame cheater i* faith ; you may stroke 
him gently as a puppy greyhound ; he’ll not i 
swagger. —2nd Part IRng Henry IV. ii, 4. | 

Compare this with the passage just j 
quoted from the Saturday Semeio ! \ 
And the interpretation would rather ; 
derive confirmation from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont & Pletcher : 

‘* ... if you give any credit to the jug- j 
gUug rascal, you are worse thou simple wid- I 
geons, and will be drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this tame cheater .” — The 
Fair Mom of the Inn, iv. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any possible source from which Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
the animal at all, to say nothing of the 
familiar use of it. [Tte N.E.I). gives 
no support to the suggestion.] 

CHELma, CHEIJ, s The word 
is applied by some Portuguese Tvriters 
to the traders of Indian origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries and 
it is just possible that it onginated 
m some confusion of Quehn (see 
KLIKG} and Cliuli (see CHOOLIA), or 
rather of Quelin and Ghetin (see 
CHETTT). 

1567. — *‘From the cohabitation of the 
Ghelins of Halaqua with the Christians in 
the same street (even although in divers 
houses) spring great oiTenccs against Cod 
our Lord.^ — iieWM of the Sacred Coniml of 
Goa, in ArcAir. Pori, Orient., Dec. 23. 

1613.— dopois daquelle porto aberto e 
fiunqucado aportarao mercadores do Choro- 
manacl ; mormento nquelles chelis com rou- 
pas. . . J^^GodinJto de Eredia, Av. 

„ ^ “This settlement is divided into 
two ^rishos, S. Thome and S. Estovuo, and 
that part of S. Thome called Campon Chelim 
extends from the shore of the Jaos Bazar 
to the N.\ir. and terminates at the Stone 


Bastion ; in this part dwell the^ Chelis of 
Choromandol.” — Uodinho de Eredia, 5a. Seo 
also f. 22, [and under CAUFOO]. 

OHEIiINGO, s. Arab. Mandt^* 
[whence MalayuL <dialant% Tam. sfto- 
langv , ;] *^djalanga, qui sur Peau ; 
ehalanguef barque, bateau dont les 

B lanches sont douses” (Dicf. Tam, 
^rane., PondicluSry, 1855). This seems 
an unusual word, and is perhaps con- 
nected through the Arabic inth the 
medieval vessel ckelandia, clidandria^ 
ehelindraSf clielande, &c., used in ^ny- 
ing troops and horses. [But in its 
present form tlie w'ord is S. Indian.] 

1726.—**. . . as already a Ohialeng (a 
sort of small native row-lMsat, uhich is used 
for discharging and loading cargo). . ■ — 

Valentijn, V. Uhor. 20. 

1746.— 

**Chillingahire . . . . 0 22 0” 

Account charges at Fort St. David, 
Deer. 31, MS. in India Office. 
1761. — ** It appears there is no more than 
one frigate that has escaped ; therefore don’t 
lose an instont to send us chelingoes upon 
chelingoea loaded with nco. . . — lAiuuto 

Raymond at Pulical In Comp. H ef the IVar 
in India (Tract), 1761, p. 85. 

„ **No more than one frigate has 
escaped; lose not an instant in sending 
chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with 
nee .” — CarracctoWe Lfe ^ QUte, i. 58. 

CHEROOT, s. A cipr; but the 
term has been appropnated specially 
to c^rs truncated at botli ends, as 
the !&dian and Manilla cigars always 
were in former days. The word ‘is 
Tam. diurutUi, [Mai. ehuruttu,'] ‘a roll 
(of toliaccoj.^ In the Soiith cheroots 
are chiefly made at Trichinopoly and 
in the Godavery Delta, the produce 
being known r^ectivMy as Tfichies 
and Iiunkas. The earliest occurrence 
of the word that we know is in Father 
BesdiPs Tamil story of Pannartta 
Guru (c. 1725). On p. 1 one of the 
characters is descrihed as carrying a 
firebrand to light his pugaiyatlat 
didmruttu, ‘roll (cheroot) of tobacco.* 
[Tlie N.E.D. quotes cheroota in 1669.] 
Grose (1760-60), speaking of Boinl)ay, 
whilst describing the cheroot does 
not use that wora, but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
ill British India, viz. Bimcus (q.v.), 

1759.— In the expenses of tbo Nabob's 
entertainment at Chlcntta in this year wa 
find: 

‘*60 lbs. of JIasulipatam cheroots, Ra. 
500.”— In Long, 191, 
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378L— « « ftm iomncntcd every clrtj" liy 
(1 ivtrcol of gctitlonion coming to tho cn<l of 
my berth to talk politico and smoko cheroots 
— Advise them ratlior to think of mending 
tho holes in their old shirts, like me."— 
J, (in of 

ill. ‘297. 

„ ** Our evening nm\i«cmcnts inste.nd 

of your stupid Harmonics, was plAjnng Cards 
nnu Backgnturaon, cliovving Beetle anci smok- 
ing Chenites." — Ofd Chroifr// Copfuitiy In 
7nrfi« Giceifr^ Feby. 2i. 

1782. — “liO iabac y rdussit trbs bien ; Ics 
olilroutea do Mantilc sont renotnm^e.s dans 
toutc riudo par lour goftt ngrtfablc ; au«si 
Ics Dames dans co pays fumcnt-ollcs toutc 
la jonniAj."— Vopapr, iii, 43. 

1702.—“ At that time (c. 17^7) I have soon 
tho olficen mount gnani many’s tho time 
and oft . . . neither did they at that Umo 
earn’ your fu’^ccs, but had a long Polo wth 
an iron ]]e.ad to it. . , . IVith this in one 
Hand and a Chlroot in the other you saw 
them saluting away at the Main Guanl.*’— 
AVadrojr Country April 3. 

1810.— “Tho lowest cla«sGS of Hitropcans, 
a*? 01*0 of tho natives , , , fronnontlj* smoko 
cheroots, exactly corresfjonding irjth tlie 
Sitanish sccar, though tumally umdo rather 
moro bulky."— iriWuiMiMit, I . JA i. 499. 

1813,— *‘Diro quo lo Tcherout c-t la 
cigarre, c’c«l me dispenser d*cn fairo la 
description,” — iii, 

[182W. — “ITo amiisod himself by smoking 
several carrotca."— Furr, ii, fiO,] 

1875.— “Tlio inonl despatched, all who 
wore not on duty Jay down • * . almost too 
tired to smoke tlici/chcroots Ixiforo falling 
asleep.”— 77ir /hV^siwio, eh. snexvii, 

CHBEET POir J, s. H, char7-/rti« ? 
This curious phrase occurs in the 
qiiotAtlonf, the second of winch ex* 
plains iUs moaning. I am not certain 
what the first part i**, hut it is most, 
prohablv c/i<7r7, in (he sense of Mnov* 
ahlC|* ‘locomotive/ so that the phrase 
u*as equivalent to ‘ living brigade.* 
[It may i)Oi!.sibly he ciuirn7, for c/wr/i«7, 
m the sense of ‘prquinition for battle.*] 
It was evidently n technicality of the 
Mahmttn Armic*<<. 

1803.— “The object of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, with tv^o armies after it, 
tmuii be to fly ahmit and plunder the richc<it 
country it can find, not to march tlirongh 
oximusted countries to make rovolntiomi in 
clticH.” — ICfphmftdve, in JJfry i. 59, 

1809, — “T^^o doUichmcnta under , , , 
Mahmlta chioN of some con »fcq« cnee, aro 
now cmployocl in loNwing conlnhution« in 
dilforcni pnrfH nf tlm »fy|Kxir countr>'. Such 
dotachmcnU arc called churco^ fuoj ; they 
nro generally c«pniq>cd very lightly, with 
but Tittle artillcrj’ { and aro cquAlly fonrii- 
clablc in their progress to friend ant! foe."— 
JlroufflttoHi from « ^fahrttU^t Oimn, 

328 fled 3892, p. 90], 


OHETT’Sj s. A member of any 
of the trading castes in S. India, 
answering in every way to the 
Banyans of W. ‘and N. India. 
i^^n1ny^l, e!icfh\ Tam, fihefii, [Tel. setti, 
in Ceylon sc(td{\. These liavc all been 
supposed to l>e forms from tho Skt. 
sresnti; but 0. P. Brown (MS,) denies 
this, and says “5/icffi, a 8hop-kco]>er, 
is plain Tclcgn/' and (piito distinct, 
from mfhtu [The saiue \iew is 
taken in tlie Madras Ghss.] IVlicnce 
then the H, iSefh (,sce SETT)? [The 
word was also \\scd for a ‘merchant- 
man* : see the quotations from Pywrd 
on which Gmy notes; “I do not 
know any other authority for ihv 
use of the word for mcrclmutslriiis, 
though it is analogous to our ‘mer- 
chantmen.* ’*] 

^ c. 33-1 !).— Hjo word occury in Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 259) in the fonn f Ail, which ho p.iya wa** 
pvoQ to very rich mcrcliAntfl in Cfttiiaj and 
thh is one of his qnostionAbio sLntomcnth 
about tlmi country. 

1511,— “Tlio grc.at Afonso DaUtoqiicniuc 
, . . determined to apjioint Ninnclmtu, bo- 
crtuso ho wa*! a Hindoo, (lovcnior of the 
Qiiilius (Cboling) ond Chotlns. "—Commrnr. 
of Af. iMiltog., link. Soc iii, 128 ; [nnd see 
quotation from i7/id. iii. 14C, under ^IKG], 

151G.— “Some of tlic'»o nro callctl Ghettio, 
wlio nro Gohtilc*^ n.ativcs of tlio province of 
Ciiolnicndcr." — 111, 

15.52,—“ . , . whom oiur people commonlj 
call Chatiff. 77ic-o nro men uith fiuch a 
genius for incrchntuU«c, and *<0 acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our i>coplc 
when they dcriro either to hlnmo or praise 
any innn for his mibtlcty and skill in incr* 
clinntV traffic they say of hitii, ‘ho u a 
Cbatim * ; and thev u><o the word ebatinnr 
for Mo trade, —wliich nro words now’ ven* 
commonly received among us."— /Airres f. 
ix. 8. 

e, IfiGO,— “Ui sono uomini iKjrili cho m 
chtimano Chitinl, Ii qunli nietteno il prc274'» 
alio twrlo.”— CV.«rtir in Itavivsio, 

iii. 390. 

3 .590,— “Tho vow.«oN of tho Chatins of thoce 
{tfirt*) never sail alung the coa-ct of Malavnr 
nor towanis tiio tiortli, except in a cufduy 
in order to go and como mom securoly, and 
lo avoid being cut off by the Malavarn and 
other cot>air/», who nro corUtnunny roring 
in Iho^o pens,"— I Vrm>.v*p Pmclurnttum at f?o<r, 
in -Irr/iir. Pur/. Or., fuse, 3, CGI, 

1593.— “TJio Sonldici^ in tho‘?e dnyes give 
tboni^olvcs nioro to ho CUottUns [yar. loci. 
Chatlins] and to dcalc in Slnrclmndisc, than 
to servo tho King in his Annado.'’— Ai/ix- 
r/u>tcu, 58 ; [Hnk. Soc. i.202J. 

[ ,, “Most of thc‘»ovc‘^‘<et*»wcroChotllB, 

that is to any, merclmiitmon,'*— 
jMml, link. Hoc. i. 315. 
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[c. 1610— ** Each is composed of fifty or 
sixty war gaKots, -withoat counting those of 
chotie, or merdiantmen .”— lAtaty 
Hak. Soc. S. 117.} 

1051 , — «Tho Sittyore merchant folk." — 
jR4>genus, 8 . 

1686. — . . And that if the Ghetty 
Bazaar people do not immediately open 
their shops, and sell their grain, etc., as 
usually, tiiat the goods and commodities 
in their several ships ho confiscated." — In 
Tl^ee&r, i. 152. 

1726, “The Sittts are merchant folk and 

also porters, . . I’bf^afyu, C/(Oio, 8 S, 

,, “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge ; the strength of a King ij» 
Cbarage, the strength of a BelMe (or 
Cultivator) n* Kevenuo, the strength of a 
ChefcU is Money.”— .l/wplMryjiw <y Ceylon, 
tr, in V(dtiiU)ttf v. 390. 

c, 17^ — “Chitties are a particular kind 
of merchants in Madras, ana are generally 
very nch, but rank mth the hand cast. 
— 7i€S, 25. 

1796.— “Cetti, mcrcanti astoti, diligenti, ; 
labonosi, sobni, frugali, ricchi ." — Era Poo- 
lino, 79. 

[CHETIiA, s. “Originally a H. 
\rord (cheluy Skt cJietakay chedahi) 
meaning *a servant,* nmny changes 
have been rung upon it m Hindu 
life, so that it has meant a slave, a 
household slave, a family retainer, an 
adopted member of a great fai^y, a 
dependant relati'^e and a soldier in 
its secular senses ; a foHou’er, a pupil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec* 
clesiastical senses. It has passed out 
of Hindu usage into Aluhammadan 
usa^e udth much the same meanings 
and ideas attached to it, and has 
even meant a conveit from Hinduism 
to Islam.'* {Col. TemplOy in Irid. AnUy 
Julv, 1896, pp. 200 seqq^. In Anglo- 
Indian usage it came to mean a special 
battalion made up of prisoners and 
comerts. 

Ic. 1596,—“ The Ghelahs or Slave**. His 
Majesty from rehgiona xooti'ves didikes the 
name batidah or slave. . . . He therefore 
calls this clas» of men Chelahs, '^riuch Hmdi 
term signifies a faithful disciple." — Atn, 
Blochtnann, i. 253 se?g. 

[1791. — “(The Europeans) all were bound 
on the parade and rings (fiofy) the badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
were then incorporated into a battalion of 
Cheylas." — la ^oA^Karr, n. 311. 

[1795. — “ ... a Havildar . . . compelled 
to serve in one of his Chela CJorps.” — Ibid. 
li, 407.] 

OHXAMAY, mp. The name of an 
imaginary lake, winch in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those 


cl the 17tb, is made the source of moat 
of the great rivers of Further India, in- 
cluding the Brahmaputra, the Irauadl, 
the Saluen, and the Aleuam. Lake 
Ohiamay uas the counterpart of the 
^riean lake of the same period which 
is made the source of aU the great rivers 
of Africa, hut it is less easy to suggest 
^Yhat gave rise to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the 
State of Z imin d (see JANGOMA?) or 
Chiang-mai. 

c. 1544. — “So proceeding onward, he ar- 
rived at the Take of SnigtjMmoTy tihich 
orduuinly is called Chianunay. . . F. JL 
PuxtOy CugatCs tr., p. 271. 

1552. — “The Lake of Chiamai, which 
aitands to the northward, 260 leagues in the 
intenor, and from which isaue six notable 
streams, three of which oombimng with 
others form the great nver wMch passes 
through the mid^t of Siam, whilst the other 
three didchaigo Into the Gulf of Bengala.” — 

BaiT09, 1 . IS. 1. 

1572.— 

“ Olha o no 3leoao, que se derrama 

Bo grande lago, que Chiaxnai se chama." 

G.imve*j X. 125. 

1652. — “The Countrey of th&>e Brames 
. . . estendeth Northwards from the neer- 
cat JPeyuan Kingdomes . . watered with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, iasuii:^ 
from me Lake Chiamay, which though 
600 miles from the Sea, and emptying itaelf 
continually into so many CbanneL, contains 
400 miles in compass, and is nevertheless 
full of ^ters for the on© or the other ” — 
P Heyliii's Coshwgrajphi^, ii 233. 

OHIOANE, emOAHEEY, ss. 
These Englnih uords, signifying petti- 
fogging, captious contention, taking 
every possible ad\antage in a contest, 
have been referred to Spanish chkcy 
* little,* and to Yr. cliicy riiicgwef, ‘a little 
hit,' as by “Mr. Wedgwood in his Diet, 
of Eng. Etijmologij. See also quotation 
from Sat urday B^ew below. But there * 
can be little doubt that the words are 
leaUy traceable to the game of c/iaayda, 
or horse-golf. This game is noiv well 
known in En^nd under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). But the recent introduc- 
tion under that name is its second im- 
poitation mto Western Europe. For 
m the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was popular 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb playing giound 

r^Ktivurrnpioy), and from Byzantium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Languedoc, where it uos cmled, by ' 
a farther modification, chicane (see 
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Ducangcy DxBstrtaiimx^ sur rEistoire 
de St, Lonis, viii*, and liia Glossariiim 
Graecitatift^ s.v. r^VKapltetP ; also Oiiftelqfs 
Travels^ i. 345). Tlie analogy of certain 
periods of the game of golf suggests 
lioir the figurative moaning of chicaner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
pett}’’ accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict ineaiiing of chicaner^ 
as used by military nTitei-s. 

Diicange’a idea was that the Greeks 
had hoiTowed both tlie game and the 
name from France, but this is 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian ctiaugdn. But he ex- 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
w'ould have led to the application of 
its name to those tortuous proceedings 
of pleadera which W’e old practitioners 
call 6arrcs.” The indication of the 
Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to W. Ouseley 
and to Quatrem&re, The latter has an 
interesting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Oriental reading, in his translation 
of ^lakrizi’s Mamdulce Sultans, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp. 121 seqq. 

The preceding ctymologj' was put 
for wal'd again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wcdg\vood^ Dictionary' published by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
EighcaySfSaiit. 1872, p. 180. The same 
cfc>'inolog}' lias since been given by 
Littr4 (8.V.), who says : D5s lors, la 
sdric des sens cst : jcu do mail, puis 
action de disputer la partie, et enfin 
manceuvTcs jiroccssivea"; [and is ac- 
cepted by the N,E,D* with the reserva- 
tion that ** evidence actually connect- 
ing the French wiUi the Greek word 
appears not to be known”]. 

The P. forms of the name arc 
chawfftrn* and chauigdn; hut according 
to the Eahdri ^Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 

J irimitive form of the word is chiilgdn 
rom chill, ‘ bcTit,^ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic saioljdn. 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugan would he an Indian (Prikrit) 
•word, meaning ‘four corners* [Platts 
gives diangCma, ‘four-fold^, viz. ns a 
name for the polo-jground. The clivlgun 
is possibly a * striving after meaning.* 
The meanings are accoi-ding to Vullers 
(1) any' stick with a crook ; (2) mich a 
stick used as a drumsticK ; (3) a 
crook from wliich a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the fwal 
insignia, otherwise called Jcaidcaha (sec 
Blociimann, Atn, vol. i. plate ix. No. 2.] ; 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is now quite extinct iu 
Persia and Western Asia, siivviving 
only in certain regions adjoining India, 
as is specified under Polo. But for 
many centuries it was the game of 
kings and courts over oil Mahoinmc- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahominedan 
liistorians represent the game of cfia«- 
gdn as familiar to the Sassaninn kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdn-siiak into 
the glands of Siuwusli, the father of 
Kai Khnsru or Cyprus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to tlie game, 
among whom may be mentioned 
Nuruddin the tTiwt, Atuhek of Syria 
and the great enemy of the Crusidcrs. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
used (like Akbar in after days) to 
play it by lamp-light, and was seVei'cly 
rebuked by a devout MiKsuhnan for 
being so devoted to a mure amuse- 
ment. Other zealous chnwjffn-])\nyQTS 
were the great Saladin, Jnlfiluddln 
I^Iankliarni of Khwilrizm, and Malik 
BTlmrs, Jlarco Polo*fi Beiidocqueclnr 
Soldan of Babylon,** who was said 
more than once to have play'cd 
chanqdn at Damascus and at Cairn 
M'ithin the snma week, iifany illus- 
tinous persons also arc mentioned in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the maidan, as 
the r/iaurKfU-rield^was cspcciallv called ; 
e,g, Kutbuddin Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or about)* 1207. In Mnkrizi (I. i, 
121} we rend of an Amir at the 
^ranicluke Court called HusTiniuddlii 
Lajin 'AzTzi the Juhdnddr (or Lord 
nigh Polo-stick). 

It is not known when the game was 
convcy'ed to Constantinople, Imt it 
must have been nob later than the 
beginning of the 8Lh century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given h,v .Tohannes 
Oinnnmus (c. 11 GO), who doe.s not 
however give the barbarian name : 

“The winter now being over and the gloom 
clcnrod away, ho (tho Bmporor Afnniiol 
Comnonus) devoted himself to n cortam 
Robor oxorciFio whicli {tom tho first hnd boon 
tho cuRtora of llio Kropororsnnd ihoirsans 
to practise. Tins is tho innnnor thereof, 
A party of young mon divide into two cqimt 
bands, and in n flat space which tins been 


* Tlie court for chnvtjan. ta oscrilicd by Codiniis 
SCO bolow) to Theodosius Farvus. Tills could 
mnlly bo tlio eon of Arcadlus (A.n. 408-450). but 
rather Theodosius 111. (710-718)1 
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measured out purposoly they cast a leather 
ball la size somowhat liko an appio ; and 
sotting this in iho middlo ns if.it vroro a 
prize to bo contended for they rush into the 
contest at full spoedy enoh grasping in his 
right hand a stick of inodemto lengw which 
comes suddenly to a broad rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dned catgut. Then each paHy atnvos who 
shall first send the ball wyond the goal 
planted conspicuously on the opposite sido, 
for whcnoTcr the ball is struck by the netted 
sticks through the goal at cither side, that 
gives the victory to the other side. This is 
the kind of game, evidently a slippery and 
dangerous one. For a plnycr must bo con- 
tinually throwing himself right back, or 
bending to one side or the other, os he 
turns his horse short, or suddenly dashes 
off at speed, with such strokes and twfcts ns 
are needed to follow up the ball. . . . And 
thus ns the Emperor was rushing round in 
furious fashion in this game, it so happened 
that the horse which he rode came yiolontly 
to the ground. Ho was prostrate below the 
horse, and as ho stnigglcd vainly to extricate 
himself from its incumbent weight his ^igh 
and hand wore crushed beneath the sadolo 
and much injured. . . ***~>In l^nn cd, 
lip. 263-264. 

We see from this passage tliat at 
By^ntium the game was pLiyed wiUi 
n kind of racket, and not wiUi a polo- 
stick. ^ 

We have not been able to find an 
instance of the medieval French c/«- 
cdtie in this sense, nor does Littrd’s 
Dictionary give any. But Ducmige 
states positively tliat in his time the 
word in this sense survived in I^ngue- 
doc, and there could be no better 
evidence. From HenscheVs Ducange 
also we borrow a quotation which 
shows dkxicay used for some game of 
ball, m French-Latiii, surely a form 
of ^augan or chicane. 

The game of dmigany the hall {gU 
or gavt) and the playing-ground 
^laon) afford constant metaphors in 
Persian literature. 

0 . 820 — If a man dream that ho is on 
horseback along with tho King himself, or 
pome great personage, and that he strikes 
the hall home, or wins tho chnkfLn (^ot 
Tfi/icopff«) he shall find graco and favour 
thereuTOn, conformable to tho success of 
his ball and tbo dextenty of his horse. " 
A^m ; J* If the King dream that he has w'on 
in tho chnkfin {Sri ir^itKavl^ip) ho shall find 
things prosper with him.”— Dream Jnig. 
mentg of Achmet Ibn iSririm, from a MS. 
Greek version quoted by Ducange in Qlm. 

c. 940. — Constantine Porphyrogonitus, 
peaking of tho rapids of the Danaprh or 
Dnieper, says : " 6 roiJro rotroO- 


rov iffTi iTTtvht Baov rh irXdror roO rtuKapic* 
rijplov** (‘*Tho defile in this case is as 
na^w as tho width of tho cAirAnn-ground.”) 
— De Adm. Imp,, cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii. 76). 

969.— “Cumquo inqulsitionfa scdicio non 
modica petit pro Constantino * . . ox cn 
parte quaZucanistri magnitudo portonditur, 
Constantinus crinos solutus per cancollos 
caput oxposuit, suaquo ostonsiono populi 
mox tumultum sedavit.”— AiWwanrfiM, in 
PertZy Mon. Oem.y iii. 333. 

• • • ho selected cortoin of his niodicinc^ 
and drugs, and made a gof^stid (jau^^l 
[Burton, *a bat '] with n hollow handle, into 
which ho introduced them ; after which . . . 
ho w*cnt again to tlio King . . . and directed 
him to repair to tho horse-course, and to play 
with tho ball and gojf-iUch. . . 

Arabian Nights, i, 85-86 ; [/Iiirton, i. 43]. 

0 . 1030-40.— ^*XV1ionovcr you march . . . 
you must take thase people with you, and 
you must . . . not allow tnem to drink wine 
chaugh&n."-/la*7mK, in 

£ll\ot, 11 . 120. 

Castro novo ct 
nonnmli ahi in studio ITiolosano studontes 
ad ludum lignobolini sivo Chucarum 
ludoront pro vmo ot voloma, qui ludns est 
Wllordi,” Ac.— MS. quoted in 

9 T^UAraniirT^piop was 

founded by Oheodosius tbo Less . . . Eosilius 
tto Macedonian extended and levelled the 
^IVKavtariipiop.*' -^Qeorgutt Codinus d^ 
Antiq, Vonstant.y Bonn ed. 81-82. 

Cambay, says: “Saom tom 
ligoiros 0 manhosos na sola qus a ca\nlo 
jognom ha choquo, ho qual joguo olcs tern 

“They aro so 

a^ft and dexterous in tho saddle that they 
horeoback, agnmo which they* 

1660.— “llioy (the Ainbo) nre such great 
nrlors that they* play tennis on horseback” 
[Qtie jogflo a choca a &itYi//o),— TVnmVo 
//inmino, cd, 1762, p. 359. 

c. 2f90.— “His Mojesty also plays at 
changdj m dark nights. . . tho biJs which 
are used td mght aro sot on fire. . . . For 
the s^o <rf adding splendour to tho gomes 
Majraly has knobs of gold ond 
If nnft sticks. 

, 0“ horeoback,' and 

M oxcdlont fun. —Viipic, iuy. A. S. Sngal, 

Mooring I would Niy, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, that chicane is used in the 
quasi-militaiy sense of taking every 
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])Ossible advantcngo of the ground in 
a contest : 

1761* — do suspect that somo of the 
threat Ones havo had hopes' given to them 
that the Dutch may ho induced to join 
us in this war against the S^niards, — 
if such an Event should take place 1 fear 
sotno sacrifices will he made in the East 
Indics^I pray God my suspicions may bo 
without foundation. I think Delays and 
Chicanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of tbo times, our Distresses, 
and situation.” UnpvMhhti llolograpL 
Ijiiier from Lord Gflvtj in India OflSco 
Itocords* Dated Berkeley Square, and in* 
dorsod 27th Deer. 1761. 

1881.— “Ono would at first sight bo in- 
clined to derive tbo French chic from the 
English * check’; but it appeaie that the 
English is itself the derived word, chic being 
an old Komanco word signifying /ncMC, or 
subtlety, and fonning the root of our own 
word chicanery.” — Sat, JRcr., Sept. 10, 
p. 326 (Essay on French Slang). 

OHIOK, s. 

a. H. — P. elvih; a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-split bamboo, 
laced with twine^ and often painted 
on the outer side. It is liung or 
framed in doorways or windows, both 
in houses and in tents. The thing 
[which is described by Hoe,] may 
possibly have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Koralefski^s Mon- 
gol Diet. (2174) ‘‘ Tchih^Natte,^* Tlie 
Ain (i, 226) lias chigli. Chicles are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan. Chicks are 
described by Clavijo in the tents of 
TMinour’s chief ^Wfe : 

1404.—“ And this tent had two doors, one 
in front of the other, and the first doors 
wore of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a texture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and those doors were 
made in this fashion, in order that whon shut 
tbo air might yet enter, whilst those within 
could seo thoso outside, hut those outside 
could not sec thoso who were within.” — 
§oxxvi. 

[1616.— His wives “ whoso Curiosityo made 
them tecakc little holes in a gmto of roede 
that hung before it to gaze on moe.”— Ar T, 
RoCf Hak. Soc. ii. 321.J 

1673.— “Gloss is doar, and scarcely pur- 
ohoscable * . . therefore fhoir Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latisos.” — xrycr, 

The pron. ehcek is still not uncommon 
araoi^ English people:— “Tbo Coach where 
the Women were was covered with cheeks, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, mado with Bents 
curiously coloured with Lackor, and Chec- 
quored with Paokthrod bo artificially that 
N 


you see all without, and yourself within 
unporccived.* — FVyw, 83. 

1810, — “Cheeks or Screens to keep out 
the glare.” — irtYfiaawon, V, JUL ii. 43. 

1825. — “Tho check of the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
pa^ within. , , /re5«r (ed. 1844), 

b. Short for c7itc/i-e«n^ a sum of four 
rupees. This is the Venetian secc)iino, 
cecdiino, or sequin, a gold coin loim 
current on the shores of India, ana 
which still frequently turns up in 
treasure-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the 15th century Nicolo 
Conti mentioi^ that in some parts of 
India, Venetian ducats, i.c, sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fact in our own day, cfiick was a 
term in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e,g, 
“ I*D bet you a chic^” 

The ^vord seechino is from the Zecca, 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic orimn, from sikka, ‘a coininff 
die.* Tlie double history of this worn 
is curious. We have just seen how 
in one form, and by wliat circuitous 
secular jo’uniey, through Egypt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a place 
in the Anglo-Indi^ Vocabulary. By 
a directer route it has also found a 
distinct place in the same repository 
under the form Sicca (q.v.), and in this 
shape it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Ofiice. It is 
remarkable how first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilisation, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
divergent a career. 

The sequin is sometimes called in 
the Soutn shdndrcash, because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shdndr, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree ! [See Burnell, Linsmoten, 
1 . 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We apprehend that the ^mbling 
phrases *(Atc&n-stakes* and ^chidten^ 
nazard* originate in the same word. 

1583. — “Chickinos which ba pieces of 
Goldo woorth seuon shillings a piece ster- 
ling,”— Cttcsyr Frtderici, in JUatl, li. 343. 

1608. — “Whon I was there (at Venice) a 
chiqulney was worth olovon livors and 
twolvo sola.”— pbryaf’s QrvdUics, ii. 68. 

1609. — “ Three or four thousand chequins 
wore ns pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and ao give over."— i'mc/e#, P. 7S/rtt 

iv. 2. 

1612.— ‘*Tho Grand Signlors Ciwfcomo of 
this Port Mo)m is worth yc.irly unto him 
16W chicquoneB.”— 5t«rw, in Pimhaf^ I. 318. 

[1616. — *^Shoa tooko chickoncs and 
roynlla for her gooda," — Sir T, /fo«, Hak, 
Soe. i. 228.] 

1023.— ** Shall not bo wrth a choquln, if 
it were knock’d ot an outcry. 

/Yet., The Haid tn M« t. 2. 

1686. — "Pour Thoiwand Cheddns ho 
privately tied to the flooka of an Anchor 
under water.*' — Orinyfon, 418. 

1711.— “He (the Broker) wll chaigo 32 
Sh^iwjier Chequeon when they are not 
worth Slj^ in the Unrar.*’— /.(vXyrr, 227. 

1727.— “When my Bnrgo landed him, ho 
gave tho Cockswain five Zcqueeas, and | 
loaded her back mth Poultry and Fruit."— : 
A. Hamilton, i. 301 ; cd. 1744, i. 803. 

1707. — “Rocoived , . • 

* « # « # 

**ChequinB 5 at 5. Arcot Bs. 25 0 0" 

Lord Clivdt Account of hi* Poyciy^ fo India, 
in Long, 497. 

1866.— 

IVhonoror master sponds a chick, 

I keep back two rupees. Sir." 

Trevelyan, The Ikxicl Bmgaloxo. 

1876.—" * Can't do much harm by losing 
twonty chicks,’ obsorved tho Colonel in 
Anglo-Indian argot **^The Ddmma, ch. x. 

CHICKEN, 8. Embroiderj' ; 
OMckenwalla, an itinerant dealer in 
embroidered handkerchiefs, petticoats, 
and snch like. F. chtkin or d^ihlrt, 
‘art needlework.* [At Lucknow, the 
chief centre of the manufacture, 
embtoidcT^' was formerly done in silk ; 
the term is now applied to hand- 
worked flowered muaun. (See Hotnj, 
Jlfonoyroph, 88, Pit#*// Aft, 69.)] 


Ilimalayeim^ Gray), and he ajui^ra to 
mvc chCt^kCT as meaning * white-hird * in 
Tihctan. Jerdon gives ‘snow eJtvhor* 
and ‘stinlh-c/iuXw^ as sportsmen*^ 
names for this fine bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
liy local English sportamen, to the 
large handsome nartrid^ (Orfyyomf* 
gularis, Tern.) of Easlcni Bengal, called 
m H. lutiyah or lan-iUar (‘fornst 
partridge*). Sec Jmhn, cd. 1877, it. 
6^5. Also the birds descrilied in the 
extract from Mr. Ahliolt below do not 
appear to liave been cnccabis (which he 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘red- 
Icggcd partridge *). And the use of 
I tlic wonl by Persians (apparently) is 
notable ; it docs not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is prolmbly some 
mistake. The birds s^iokeii of may 
have been the Lxcca Saud-grou‘m 
{PltrocU^ arennTi\t$, Pal.), which in 
both Persia and AfglmnisUin is called 
by names meaning ‘lllnck-hieast.* 

Tlic belief that the ehirlMre eaU fire, 
mentioned in the quotation below, is 
proliably from some verbal misconcep- 
tion (nnosi ifhWi-Wior ?)* plus is Imnlly 

S roUahle as the idea that the )viTtrJdge 
rinks the moonbeams is as old as the 
Bmhmn Vaivarta Punlna ; "0 Lord, 
I dnnk in with the partridges of my 
eyas thy face full of nectar, which re- 
sembles the full moon of autumn.** 
Also see Katha Sarit Sdgara, tr. by Mr. 
Tamicy (ii. 243), who hiis kindly given 
the above refereiicc.s.1 Jerdon states 
that the Afghan** call the hinl the 
‘ Fire-eater.* 

c. 1100. — **, , . plantains and fruit*, Koit«, 
Chokors, pcscock?, Sara»c*, beautiful to be- 
hold."— The Pnutrdju IMnn of (Jhamt 
Uarddt, in Ind. i 273. 


QHICKOBEiS. Tlie red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Caeeahif 
<huKor, Gray. It is common in the 
■\Vestcm Himillaya, in the N. Punjab, 
and in Afghanistan. The francolin of 
Moorcrofw Travels is really the chickorc. 
The name appears to he Skt. diakora, 
and this disposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of tlic 
])resent mriters, as from tlie Mongol 
tsokhor, 'dappled or pied* (a word, 
moreover, which the jate Prof. 
Schiefner informed us is oidy applied 
to horses). The name is somenmes 
applied to other birds. Thus, accord- 
ing to Cunningliam, it is applied in 
Ladak to tlie Snow-cock (Tetraogallits 


In the following passage the word 
cator is supiiosed by the editor to Iw a 
clerical error for paeor or dincor. 

^ 1293. — **Tho Emperor has had several 
littio lionsca Greeted in which ho keeps tn 
mew A hugo number of caters, which are 
what wo call tho Great Partridge."— *Vnreo 
Polo (2nd cd.), f. 2S7. 

1520,— "Haidar Alcmd.\r had licen sent 
by mo to tho Knfers. IIo mot me IhjIow tho 
Pass of mdtj, accompanied by some of their 
ohiefs, who brought with them a few' skins of 
inno. \Vhilo coming down the Pass, he saw 
prodigious numbers of ChUrdrs." — /loR-r, 
282. 


1814.—", . . partridges, quails, and a 
bird which is called Cupk by tho Persians 
and Afghnnns, and tho hill Chlkoro by the 
Indians, and which I understand is known 
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in Europe by the name of the Grcok Part- 
nd^.**'^jEltphin»tont^a Octvhoolf edt 1639. 
i. f“uo same bird vrhicb is called 

Chicore by the natives and fire-eater by 
the Englisn In Bengal.” — Jbid. ii. 95]. 

e. 1816.'—*' One day In the fort ho found 
A hiUjpartridge enclosed in a wicker basket. 
• . . This bird is called the chuckoor, ond is 
Kiid to cat fire.”— J/r/. Shertoood, Antohiog.f 
440 . 

1850.— “A flight of birds attracted my 
attendon ; I imagine them to be a species of 
bustanl or grouse — black beneath and mtb 
much white about the win^— they woro 
beyond our reach ; the pcomo called them 
Chnkore.” — IC. JSoies durinff a 

Joifrnetf in in J, R. G(og» Soc. 

XXV. 4l. 


GHILAW, n.p. A place on the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
pearl-fishery. Tlic name is a corrup- 
tion of the Tam. salwWiam, * the 
diving * ; in Singhalese it is HalamiUx, 
The name was coinmonlv applied hy 
the Portuguese to the whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals (Baixios dc Ghiiao) in 
tlie Gulf of Manaar, between Ceylon 
and the coai^b of Madura and Tiime- 
wlly. 

1543.— “Shoals of Chllao.” See quotation 
under BEADAIiA. 

1610.— “Lo pesquerin do Chilao . . . ppr 
bazorso antigunmonto in un jiuorto del mis- 
mo nombro on In Isla dc Scylnn • • « llamado 
a*^i por ista causa ; porquo el^ao> on Icngua 
^ongala, . , . quioro dezir ;w 7 wcr«i.”— 
Tetx^m^ Pt. ii. 29. 

n TTTT.T. TTlvr, s. H. chikm; “the 
part of the hukla (see HOOKA) which 
contains the tobacco and charcoal halls, 
w'hencc it is sometimes loosely used for 
the pipe itself, or the act oi smoking 
it” (frt^ron). It is also applied to the 
replenishment of the bowl, in the same 
way as a man asks for “another gloss.” ; 
Tlic tolmcco, os used by the masdcs in ' 
the hubble-bubble, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with goor^ i.e, 
molasses, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowng charcoal 
is needed to keep it aught. 

1781.— “Dressing a bubble-bubble, por 
week at 3 chilltmiB a day, 

fan 0, duf/s 3, cash 0.” 

•^Prison JSxpmences in of Jlon, 

J, Lindsag, in JWr« ofJAndmySf iii. 

1811. — “They have not the aamo scruples 
for the Chilliun ns for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent • . . whereas the very 
proposition for the Hooka givos rise fro- 
fiiiontly to tlio most ridiculous quarrels.''— 
oofryns, ttt. 


1828. — “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise M that ivind , . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hool'ahf which had just boon 
fumi^ed wth another chiUuxn .” — The Kvz- 
silhasl^ i. 2. 

1829, — “Tugging away at your hoo^li. 
find no smoko ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and surpooa©.”— t/oAii 

a. 159. 

1848 , — Jos however . • . could not think 
of moving till ht« baggogo was olcared, ot 
of travolling until ho could do sqj^ith his 
chillum.” — Vanity i'ktr, ii. ch. xxiii. 


CHHiLUMBBTJH, n.p. A town 
in S. Arcot, which is the site of a 
famous temple of Siya, properly Shi* 
damhuram, Etyni. obscure. [Qarstin 
aian. S, Arcotf 400) gives the name as 
Chedambram, or more correctly CJiitt* 
amhahm^ ‘the atmosphere of wisdom.*] 

1756.— “Schcringhnm (Sonngam), Scha- 
lemhron, ot Gongy m'offroiont 4^galemont 
la rotrailo npi^ laqucllo 30 soupirois.”— 
Anquetit da Perron, Zendtw. Pise, Preiim. 
xxnii. 


CHILLHMCHEB, s. Echilamcht, 
also «7/c/«, and silpchij of which chilftm- 
clii is probably a corniption. A basin 
of brass (as in Bengal), or tinned copper 
(ns usiuuly in the West and South) 
for washing hands. The form of the 
woi’d seems Turkish, but we cannot 
trace it. 


1715,—“ Wc prepared for our first present, 
viz., 1000 gold mohurs . , . tbo unicomV 
horn . , . tho astoa (I) and chelumgle of 
Manilla work. , . ."—In Whnter, ii, 216. 


1883.— “Our supper was a /vWoio . . , 
(rhon it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
ind each washed hii hands and mouth.” — 
P. Ooidon, Fragmfiit of the Jovrmtl of a 
Tonr, kc. 

iSfil.— “ When a chillumchee of water 
Boap wns provided, 'Have you no soap"* 
Sir C. Napier asked — JfatwoH, Indtan 
Command cf Sir C’, ^ittpier, 

1857.— “I ^ont alone to tho Fort Adju- 
tant, to report my arrival, and inqiuro to 
what regiment of tho Bengal army I %^as 
likely to bo iwstcd. 

“ Army I — rogimoni I was tlio reply « 
‘a’horo U no Bengal Army; it ia all in 
rovolt. . , , Provide yourself mth a (amp- 
bedstead, and n chllfumchoe, and wait for 
orders.’ . _ 

“I palutod and loft tlio presence of my 
Buporior ofilcor, deeply pondering as to tho 
possible nature and qualities of a chillum- 
cheo, but not venturing to enquire further. 
— irf.-O)/. JjttPhuA. Flu on the Tl /i«l, p. 3. 


Tlierc IS an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which wc would not vonch for, that. 
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one of tlic orators on tlic great Host- 
ings tiiol depicted tlie oppresjor on 
some occasion, os “grasiiing liia chit- 
Um ill one liaud and liis cnulumclico 
in the other ” 

Tlie latter wonl is used chiefly hy 
Anglo*Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants. In Boinlin^' 
the article has another name. And it 
is told of a gallant vctomii of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“ Presidential ” pitjjudiccs, that on 
hearing the Boinuav army coniiiiended j 
l)y a hiothcr otliccr^ he broke out in just j 
wrath : “The Bonikay Army I Dou*t 
talk to me of the Bombay Aniiy ! They ' 

call n clulliundieo n tjimhj I riu: J 

Bkabts 1 ” 

GHILliY} s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the pod of red jHjppcr 
(ChpncKm fntlimim and C* mtiium/i, 
Nnt. Ord. Solamcear), Tlierc can be 
little doubt tbnt tbo name, ns stated 
by Bontius in the quotation, wis taken 
fitmi Cl\xlx ill S. America, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipeh)^, and thence to India. 

I1CG1.~“ Indinti popper. ... In ttio 
Innguago of Cusco, it is callctl Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico, chiU.”~&nM»fon, tr. 

jyAcosta^ n* ir. MiW, I. Uk. i>. 239 (AVa/i/. 

/>iW.)] 

1631. — . . cos nddero fructum Ricini 
Amorienni, quod lada Chili MaIaii rocunt, 
qurun diems vinor e Chile, Bmsirmo contcr- 
mina rcgionc. — Arc, /ionfii, Dial. V. p. 10. 

Again (lib. cap. 40, p. 131} Bou- 
tins calls it ^piper GJiihisis* and nho 
'lUcinus BmzilicnsLs.’ But his com- 
mentator, Fiso, oWrves that llicinus 
is quite improper ; “ vera Pipens sive 
Cnpsici Brazihcnsis species apparct.” 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutoli- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable. 

1848.— *»• Try a 6hlli with it, Mi^i 
Sharp,* luvid Josoph, really interested. 
*A Chili?' said Bobccca, gasfung. *Oh 
yosi* . . . *How fresh and preen they 
look,* Bho said, and put one Into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry*, Gesh and 
blood could bear it no longer."— remOr 
Fair, eh. iii. 

OHIMNEY-GIiASS, s. Gardener’s 
name, on the Bombay side of Indin, for 
Uie flower and plant A/fainarnfaraf/inr- 
ffcw (Str G, Biraipood), 


CHINA, n.p. The KiiroiKsaii know- 
ledge of this name in the forms TJnnar 
and Sinae goes Kick nearly to the 
Christian cm. The famous mention 
of the Simm hy tin* prophet iMinh 
would carry us iiiuch further kick, but 
we fear Ibe possibility of tbnt referring 
to tlie Oliituvm miLst be abandoned, ns 
must Ik! likcwiee, ]H*rbaps, tbe similar 
apjdicntion of the name* China* in 
ancient Sniiskrit work®. Thu infM 
probable origin of tbe iiniiie— wbi‘‘li 
IS e>.’jenliAlly a name applied by 
\jforciffiin‘» to tbe country— ns yet Mig- 
I celled, is tbnt nut forward by Banm 
F. \on Bicbtboien, tlmt it coiiies from 
JiVi-imii. nil old name of Toughing, 
seeing timt in Jib-naii lay the only ]Kat 
which was open for fnroiun trade with 
China at the heginuing of our era, mid 
that that province was then inchideil 
administratively within the limit.s of 
China Pro|HT (k'o Ftchthofm, CTunn, i. 
riO'l-filO; the same authorb ji.'iiH'rs in 
the Tran*, of (hr Iterlin Grotj. Mv. for 
1870 ; and a fvijwr hy one of thepre.^'cnt 
writers in Proc, 7?. Soc,, Xovember 

1682.) 

Anotber tbeorv bas l»cen suggested 
by our friend M. Terneii de h Coiijieiie 
in nil elaborate note, of wbicli we tan 
but fctnte tbe geiicml gist. AVbikt 
lie quite accepts tbe suggestion that 
Kiao-ebi or Toughing, anciently called 
fTmo-ti, was the /Tuft itpim of PlotemyV 
authority, he denies tlmt Ji7i-rmn can 
have been the origin of Siime. Thi< 
he doc« oil two chief grounds : (1) 
That Jth-tuu was not Kian-chi, hut ii 
province n govl deal further south, 
coiTosponding to the modern prorinc** 
of An (Xghe Anr, in the map of Jf. 
Dntreml de Uhins, the capital of 
which IS nlKUit 2“ 17' m lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Oflicinl Geograjihy of Annntn. An 
was one of the twelve provinces of 
Cochin China propr till 1620-41, when, 
with two others, it iras tmnsferrcfl 
to Tongkiiig. Also, in the Cliinc^e 
Historical Atlas, .lih-nan lies in Clicn- 
Clung, i.f. Cochin-China. That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nnn, 
na indicated by tbe Cliineso autboritie^ 
of the Han priod, was AVt-nam. It 
is still ]ironoimced in Sinico-Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Clune.'K* 
dialects) AViuf-ttam, and in Cantonese 
rof-TiAm. 3L Terrieii further pints 
out that the exprt of Chinese goods, 
and the tmflic with the south niul 
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west) was for several centuries d.o. 
nionopolisod by tlie State of Tsen 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Annamitc 
and in ]\Iandarin Tun\ wliicb 
corr^onded to tbc centre and west of 
modem Yun.naii. Tlie She-ld of Sze- 
ina Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter- 
esting information on this subject. 
When the Emperor Wn-ti, in con- 
sectuence of Chang-Kien’s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to mid the route followed by the 
traders of Slmh (i.c. Sze-chuen) to 
India, these envoys n’ere detained by 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob- 
jected to Uieir exploring trade-routes 
through his territoiy, saying haughtily : 
** Has the Han a greater dominion than 
oursT^ 

3kL Terricn conceives that as tlie 
only communication of this Tsen State 
with the Sea would be by the Song-Koi 
B., the emporium of sea- trade wdtli that 
State would be at its mouth, viz. at Kiao- 
tiorKattigara. Thus, he considers, the 
name of Tsen^ this powerful and arro- 
gant State, the monopoliser of trade- 
routes is in all probability that which 
gircad far and wide Uie name of Clitn^ 
Sin. Sinact Tliinac^ and preserved its 
prcaominance in the nioutlis of 
foreigners, even when, ns in the 2nd 
century of oiir era, the great Empire 
of the Han has extended over the Delta 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more consideration 
than \VQ can now give it. But it will 
doubtless have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Biebthofen’a 
identification of Kattigara. 

[Prof. Giles regards the suggestions 
of Bichtbofen and T. do la Coiiperic 
as mere guesses. Brom a recent re- 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion tliat the name 
may possibly be derived from the 
name of a dynasty, Clidn or 2VtV?, 
w*hich flonrisbcd b.c. 255-207, and be- 
came widely knomi in Indi^ Persia, 
and other Asiatic countries, tiic final 
a being added by the Portu^iese.] 

c. A.1). 80-89.— “Behind 'thin country 
{Chrj/ii) tho SGfL comci to a termination 
somewboro in Thin, and in tho interior of 
tbit country, quite to tho north, thoro^ is 
A very great city called Thinao, from which 
raw rIIk and silk thread and silk stuiTa arc 
brought overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gnra, os they are on tho other hand hy the 
Ganges Rtvor to Limyricu. It is not easy, 
however, to got to this Thin, and fow and 


far between are those who come from it, . . 
^Perijifiu Maris Er^thmei; sooMUllor, Oeoff. 
6V. Aim, i* 303, 

c. 160— “Tho inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on tho oast by tho Unknown 
Land which lies along tlie region occupied 
by tho easternmost races of Asia JKnor, the 
Binae and tho natives of Soricc. . . 
Gfmtdim Plofemyt Bk. vil. ch. 6. 

c. 545. — “Tho counliy of silk, I may men- 
tion, is tho remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards tho left when you enter tho Indian 
Sea, hut a vast distance further off than tho 
Persian Gulf or that island which tho Indians 
call Solcdiba, and tho Greeks Tnprobano. 
Tzinitza (ol<'owhoro Tzinista) is the name 
of tho CJonntry. and tho Ocean compasses it 
round to tho loft, just ns the samo Ocean 
compasses Barbari (t.r. tho Somali Country) 
round to tho right. And tho Indian philo- 
sophors callod Braolimans toll you that u you 
woro to stretch a straight cord from Tzinitza 
through Fcrda to the Homan tcrritor>', you 
woula jiwt divide tho world in halves.”— 
Cosmiui, Tojpoff, Ckrisi.y Bk. IT. 

0 . Gil.— “In 641 tho King of Mogadlia 
(Bohar, &c.) sont an amlMussador with a let- 
ter to tho Chincso CJourt. Tho omporor . . . 
in rotum directed ono of his officers to go to 
tho King . . . and to inrito his submission. 
Tlio King Sbiloyto (Siladitya) was all nston- 
ishmont. ' Sinco timo immomonal,’ ho askod 
his olTicor, 'did over an ambassador come 
fromJfo/<oc/rf»fanT’ . . . Tho Chincso author 
remarks tliat in tho tongue of tho barbarians 
tho ^fiddle Kingdom is called J/oAochintan 
(MnluT-Cbliia-stnrma).”— From 4:c., 

Ixviii, 

781. — “ Adam Priest and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthau. • . . Tho preachings of our 
Fathers to tho ICing of Tzinia.”— Syriac Part 
of tho Inicrijittim of *Sinyfln/u. 

11th Century. — Tho “King of (^ina” 
(Shlnn.tt<traAicn) Appears in tbo list of 
provinces and monarchies in the great In- 
scription of tho Tanjoro Pagoda. 

1128.—“ China and .A/oAflehina appea r in a 
list of places producing silk and otlior cloth«, 
in tho AbhitashitarmaefntU&mani of tho 
Chaiiikya Eng.”— iSbmwitirarfiw {Af S, | • Bk, 
III. ch. 6. 

1293.— “ You must know tho Soa in which 
lie tlio Islands of thoso parts is callod tho 
Soa of Chin. . . . For, in tho Inn^ngo in 
those Isles, when tlioy any Chin, 'tis Manzi 
they moan,”— iVarco Pofo, Bk, HL oh, iv. 


• It may bo well to append hero tho lOiolo list 
which I nnd on a scrap of paper In Dr. Bumoll s 
hourt writing (V): . . 

Pohrilapura. A^ItaVilta {AnhUvSd), 

ClilnavallL Snnffpvito. 

Arantlkshelm (lO/ain). MMastlifina (IfwZ/an). 

Naga[witfa(t*<A’«V«lwWm/) ToUWcfti. 

PJlnayttdetft (Matlura). Paflcliapattst.'S- 

AlUkfikaro. , ^ 


Bimlialadripa (Crt/fon), 
drojxIJLastliilna (! Y). 
GiyanftstliSna. _ 
TkilinakA CTkanaf^ 


Cliina. 

Mahiichlna- 
Knllngadcfa (rrli/yu 
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c, 1300.-*-**Lrtr|?o shtj)'*, called in tho 
lanKunpoof Chin *Junl{«i/brinff TarioiwfiorU 
of choico mctehandlzo and- cloUw. . , 
JMUlMln, in JClliot. U G9. 

irdC.*-""* . • thoro in tho King^Ioni of 
China, which they »iy is a ^cry ox tend vo 
dominion, l)oth nlon^ tho coast of tho sen, 
and in tho intorior. . . /lariow, 201 . 


ItiOd.— Then HucHii^ and Mathiolufl 
of 8icmi say that tho l>c^t camjthor in from 
China, and that tho best of all Oiraphorc 
is that nurificd hy a certain iKirKarian luiij; 
whom tncY call King (of) China. 

“0, Then you may tell lUielius and 
Mnthiolus of Biena that though they arc 
so w’oll acquainted inth Qrceh and Latin, 
thoro^s no need to mnho such a show of it 
os to call every liody ‘barbarians* who i-i 
not of their oun race, and that licsidcs this 
they are quite wrong in the fact . , . that 
the King of China does not occujiy him«>clf 
with nuking camphor, and is in 'fact one 
of tho greatest Kings known in the world,*' 
— C««9a J>e Orfit, U 4r;lr. 


c, 1500.— “Near to this is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting 
this to l>o tho capital cily/'—.lif^m, eo, 
1800, ii. 4: [tr. JamUt ii. iM (See 
hUCHEEN.) 


CHINA, K 111 the fcii5c of jioreo* 
Ifthi this word {C/J«7, &c.) i.s used in 
Asiatic Innf^inges us well us in Knglislu 
In English it (tews not occur in Minshvw 
(2nd cd. 1827^1 tlioiigli it does in some 
curlier puhhentions. plie earliest 
(luotftfiou in KEJ). is from Cmn*n 
PintOf 1653.] Tlic phrase Oliwn-itfhes 
us occurring in Pmkc and in SliaKs- 
pcrc, sliowa liow’ the word took the 
sense of jyorcclnin in onr own and other 
Innguagcs. The phnu-o Oiina-dHirs n.s 
first used was uimlogoua to Ttirlty- 
(arpetn. But in the latter we Imve 
never lost tlie gct^inphicul sense of 
the Adjective. lu tae W’ord finvfuotVi*^, 
uimiu, the phrusc vfsm no douht origin- 
ally pierreji tnrqnoU^jt, or the like, and 
lierc, as in china cfiViA*, the specific has 
superseded the generic sense. Tlie use 
of artih in India for an Arab liorse is 
analogous to china. Tlie word is ii«cd 
ill the sense of a c7ii«a dish in L«rt* 
Aratum Niyhis, iii, 492; [Burton,!, 


^ fine cla 
With whi^ they make vanoi tmoipiircii 
like bottles ; water can bo Foen in*Mo < 
them. Thc«o vases aro made of clny,**- 
Jlcinaudf Maiionit u 31, 

c. 1850.— “Chtan-wjiro {al-falWiHr a 
Biniy) IS made except in tho cities < 
?aJ^andofSlnKoIuru . . .**-/ta 


c. 1500 ,— “I wnn jviwing ono day along 
A street in B.mmsens, when 1 raw a •lave* 
Iwy let foil from bis bands n great ndna 
djoh wm <r/.i<(i(/i/< 7 rflf*fitn'ty) winch 

tlioy call in that country nihn. ^ It broke, 
and a crowed gatliorcd round tho litUo Maine* 
lukc.’*-/f^n //uhffis i. m. 

c, 15C7.— **1^ mcreantlo clfantlnunno 
ogn* nnno da (loa n iJc/cncger cmnomoUi 
caualli Arabi . . . o nncho di Chinn, 
xafaran, o rcatlntli.' — df* Efdmn\ in 
lii. 3SU, 

1570.—**. . . wo met with one ahip more 
londcn with linnen, Chinn rilko. nml Chinn 
dishes. . « /Milr, liorW 
in link. See. 112. 

c. 15S0.— “Uhum \A«>orum ntircomm i*t 
argontcorum Acgiptii rejcccnint, iibi iniir- 
rhm.a viir.'i ndinvenero ; quie ox India nfft’r- 
untur, ct ex ea rcgiono quani Sinl soiMiit, 
ubi coaficumtur ex vnnis hjadilms, pnie- 
cipttwpio ex jaspidc,*'— /*n sji. .l/piauf, Pi. 
I. p. 55. 

c, 15IH).— “Tlio gold mid Filvcr clnhi's 
aro tied nn in reel clotli«, and tho-o in 
CopiMjr on<f China (r/iiat) in while ont-s.** — 
Jift, i. f*8. 

c, 1003,—**, , , OF it were in a fniit*di«h, 
a dish of *0100 threo|>cnce, yoUr honours 
lime •ceil Mich dishes; Ihoyaro iirtt China 
dishes but voiy goml didios.**— A/ftr»»»rr /or 
ii. 1. 


1608*t>.— ** A fairo China di«h (which co».t 
ninetie Uiipias or f or tydisc llraU of eight) 

was broken."— 7/i(Wi«s In I. UlM. 

1600.— Ho ban a lodging m tho Strand 
(or tho pnrjv^e, or to watch when ladic^i 
aro pime to tho ChinadiouFc, or the Ex- 
change, that he rnaj moot them liy chiiuxi 
and gi\o them prc<<oiits. . , 

“Aj, ^ir: his wife was the rich Cbina- 
nonmn, th.tt the ctmrtiers risite<i "o often.” 
— Jofitm, I. 1. 

1615— 

‘* ... Oh hnd I now my \Vi«hcs, 
Sure joa should lonm tn ni.ikc their China 
Ih»bcs.** 

Dopprel {ircAicd to CviiwlV CVirfitiVt, 


c. 1600.— Kneinpfer in hi** ntroiml of the 
Pci>inn Court mentions that tlie defKirtment 
where iKircefnin and plato dishes, .vc„ wvro 
kept and cleaned was called Cl^-l^ftnn. 
‘tno Cbinn-closct*; and tWo Mirant s who 
cairled in tlio dishes were called ChlnUcABh. 
— dmoru. JltoUf p. IQ,'. 

iril— **Punoiftine, or China-waro is fo 
tender a Commodity that gooil lu^lructionx 
are ns necessary for I*,ick,tso as Purclns©.'* 
— Zor/wr, P7d. 


s\rt of Cookciy mtide Plain 
» ."'kich far Exceeds any lliing 
of tlie Kind jet Published. By k I.ad\. 
I^ndon, Printed for tho Author, and Sohl 
by Mw. Asbum a China Simp Woman, 
Comer of , licet Ditch, MDCCXLVU.” 

** original c«Htion of 

Mrs. GI^'a Cookon», ns pven by 0. A. 
Sain, in Ittd. Arir^, May 12, 1883. 
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1870»-^“Schiiylcir tncntions that thohcst 
natito carUicntvare in Tarkistan is called 
ChInX, and bears a clumsy imitation of a 
Chinese mork”— (soo Turli^tan^ i. 187.) 

For the following interesting note on 
the Arabic use w'c arc indebted to 
Professor Robertson Smith ; — 

is spoken of thus in tho LatTdfol- 
mnMiif of nl-Th'u1ibb od. Do Jong, Loydon, 
1867, a book written in A.D. 990. 

Arabs wero wont to, call nil olognnt vessels 
and the like Slzdya (».e. Chincs<^, whatever 
they really wore, because of tho specialty 
of tho Chinese in objects of vertu ; and this 
usngo remains in tho common worn ^aicand^ 
(pi. of jflniya) to tho present day.” 

So in tho Tajaribo*l^Omam of Ibn Mnsko* 
wfuh (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
at tho wedding of Mamun with BOrSn ‘‘her 
grandmother strewed over her 1000 pearls 
from a Binlya of gold.*' In Egypt tho 
familiar round hmss trays used to dino off, 
nro now called (vulgo fanlvff), [tho 

of N. IndiaJ and so Is a European 

aancor. 

Tho expression ftinlifat a! sXn, ** A Chinese 
sirtlyrt,” IS quoted a^in by De Goojo from 
a poem of Abul.sliibl Agunl, xisi. 27. [Seo 
SNEAK kR.) 

[GHINA-BBER, s. Some kind of 
liquor used in Clihia, perhaps a >arict 3 * 
of adk^. 

8 615. — “I catid a jatr of China Bcaro.*' 
ocli*t Diary, i. ai.] 

CHUffA-BUCKEBB, n.p. One of 
Ihe chief Dclta-niouths of the Ira^Yndi 
is so called in marine charts. We have 


1603. — “B.' I wish to toko to Portugal 
some of tho Root or Wood of China, since 
it is not n contmband drug. « • • 

“ 0, This wood or root grows in Chinn, 
on immense country, presumed to bo on 
tbo confines of Muscovy . . . and because 
in all these regions, both in Cliina and in 
Japan, there exists tho morZio napolitanot 
tho merciful God hath willed to give thorn 
this root for remedy, and ndth it the good 
physicians there know well tho treatment.” 
— &arcia, f. 177. 

c. 1690, — ** Sircar Silhot is very moun- 
tainous. . . . China-Root (c/io&-e/iInX) is 
produced hero in groat plont 3 », which was 
but lately discovered by some Turks.*’— 
Ayeen. Am, by Giadtmi, ii. 10 ; fed. JarrttU 
ii. 124]. 

1598. — ** Tho Footo of China is commonlio 
vsed among tho Egyptians . . . specially 
for n consumption, tor tho which they sooth 
tho rooto Chinn in broth of a honno or cockc, 
whereby they become whole nod fairo of 
face.” — Dr. /^afircfonws, in Linschoten* 124, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 112]. 

0 . 1610.— ** Quant h la vorolo. ... Da la 
guorissent sans stiorn\*oc du bote d'Eschino. 
. . — Pyrai'd dc Aaiw/, ii. 9 (cd, 1679) ; 
[Hok. Soc. ii. 13 ; also sco i. 182]. 

[e. 1690, — “Tho carawns rotnmed with 
mu.*k, China-wood rfr Cftmc)."— 

Drrnirr, od. ConHablCy p. 425.] 


OnmAPATAlVI, n.p. A name 
sometimes given by tlic natives to 
Madras. The nanie is now written 
SfimnauShenna-ppatannmy Tam., in Tel. 
GliennajpaitnnamUf and the following is 
the origin of that name according to 
the statement given in W. Hamilton's 
Hindostan, 


not been ahlc to ascertain the origin of 
the name, further than that Prof. 
Forchhanimcr, in his Notes on the Earhj 
Hisl, and Geog. of Br, Burma (p, 
states that the country between Ran- 
goon and Bosscin, on the %vcst of 
the Rangoon River, bore the name of 
Pokhata^ of which Buelrer is a corrup- 
tion. This docs not explain the Ghina^ 

CHENTA-ROOX, a. A 071CC fainons 
drug, known ns Radix Chinne and 
Tuber C7«Viac, being tlic tuber of 
various species of Smtlax (N, O, Smi- 
laceae, the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It xvas said to have been 
used 'With good effect on Charles V. 
when snfrermg from gout, and acquired 
a great repute. It was also much used 
in the same wav as Barsaparilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England^ but is 
still held in esteem in the native 
pliarmacopccins of China and India. 


On “this part of tho Coast of Coromandel 
. » . tho English . , . po<t«csscd no fixed 
establishment until a.o. 1639, in ^vhich year, 
on tho 1st of March, a grant was received 
from tho descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijanngur, then reigning at Chancier- 
gherry, for tho erection of a fort. This 
docuiiicnt from Sroo Rung Raycol expressly 
enjoins, that tho town and fort to bo erected 
at ^[auras shall ho called after his own 
name, tSrte Jlviim JiajfajHitam, biittlio local 
governor or Niiik, Datncrla Voncatadri^ who 
first invited Mr. Francis Day, tho chief of 
Annogon, to remove to Madras, had pre- 
viously intimated to him that ho would 
have tho now English cstablishniont founded 
in tho name of his fathor Chcnnaiipn, and 
the natno of ClictmppapaLnm continues to ho 
universally applicif to tho town of Madras 
by tho natives of that division of tho south 
of India named Drovida.”— (Vol, li. p. 413), 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, and considered that the 
actual name could liardly have been 
formed from tlint of Clienappa. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Chinapatan was borne by the place 
prcviouslj'. It will be seen under 
IffiAPR&S that Barros curiously connects 
the Chinese ndtli St. Thoin4. To this 
may be added this passage from the 
English tranelAtion of ilfendora’s Ohifia^ 
the orimnal of which was nnblishcd in 
1586, tne translation by K. Parke in 
1588 


cnees there). Chincheos is used for 
“people of Fiihkicn” in a quotation 
under COlSFOmn). 

1617.—“. . . in another ploco called 
Ghbu^eo, whero the pooplo noro much 
richer than in Canton {CantiXo)* From that 
city used ovory year, before our people camo 
to Makca, to come to Malnca 4 junks loaded 
Tath gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with 'wares from India/ —Cbrrw, it. 529. 


. it IS plainoly soono that they did 
oome wit!) the shipping vnto the Indies . . . 
so that at this day tnoro is great memory 
of them in the Hands Fhilippinos and on the 
cost of Ooromando. which u the cost against 
the Kingdomo of Iforsmga towards tho sea 
of Bongala (misprinted Ctngala)\ vsliertasUa 
town aillei w.(o thU day tho Soilo of the 
Chinos /or that (hey did nedifie and male the 
same ”-(1.01). 


I strongly suspect that this was 
Chinapatamf or Madras. [On the otiior 
hand, the popular derh*ation is ac- 
cepted in the Madras Gloss.^ p. 163. 
The gold plate containing the grunt of 
Sn Banga Raia is said to have been 
kept by the English for more than a 
century, till its loss in 1746 ot the 
capture of Madras by the French. — 
{fVheeleTj Early J?cc., 49).] 


1780.— “The Knwaub seat him to Cheena 
Pattim (Madras) under the escort of a small 
^rty of light Cavolr)’.”— if. ofllyditr A^oiX, 


GHIN'OHIK. In the “ pigeon 
Engbsli” of diinesc ports this signi- 
fies ‘salutation, compliments,* or *to 
salute,* and is xtiucli used by English- 
men as slang in such senses. It is a 
corruption of the Cfliinese phrase tding- 
ts^vig^ Pekingese d.*ing-wttw^ a tenn 
of salutation answering to Hhank-you/ 
‘adieu.* In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious worship 
of any kind (sec JOSS). It is curious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint 
story told to ‘William of Rubruck by a 
Chinese priest whom he met at the Court 
of tho Great ICaan (see below). And it 
is equally remarkable to find the same 
story related witli singular closeness of 
correspondence out of “the Chinese 
books of Geography” by Francesco 
Carlctti, 360 years later (in 1600). He 
calls the creatures Zinziii (ilajidnu- 
menh di F. (7., pp. 138-9). 


CHINOHEW, OHINCHEO, n.p. 
A port of Puhkien in China. Some 
amoiguity exists as to the application 
of tlie name. In English ctota the 
name is now attachea to the ancient 
and famous port of Chwan-chau-fu 
(Thsionan-didou-fou of Frencli witers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other 
medieval travellers. But the Chiii- 
clieo of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
to this day, and the OJnncheio of older 
English books, is, as Mr. G. Pliillips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan- 
chau-fu, but (7/iang-c/iati/i(, distant 
from the former some 80 m. in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga- 
tion. The province of Fuhkien is 
often called Chinchco by the early 
Jesuit writers. Changchau and its 
^pendencies seem to hai^e constituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla commuiiicated, 
and hence apparently they applied 
Uie same name to the port and the 
jwvince, though Ohang-chaii was never 
the official capital of Pukhien (see ' 
Encyc. Bntann,, 9th ed. s.v. and refer- 1 


1253.— “One day thoro eato by mo a ccr- 
talo prin^t of Cathay, dressed in a red cloUi 
of exqiiisfto colour, and wlmn 1 n^ked him 
whonco they got such n dye, ho told mo bow 
in tho eastern parts of Cathay thoro wero 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things ratiaking of human form, ex* 
copt that tbcir knoos did not bend. . . . 
Tho huntsmen go thither, taking roiw strong 
beer with them, and mako boles in tho roclm 
which they fill with this beer. . . , Then 
ihoy hide thoimclvos and theso creatures 
como out of thoir holoa and tosto tho liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin/ /(inemnwm, 
in ii«c, de Voyages^ &c., iv, 323. 

Probably some form of this phrase 
is intendea in tlie word used by Hnto 
in the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated : — 

0 . 1640, — “So after wo had saluted ono 
nnothor after tho mannor of tho Ckmnhy, 
thoy went ond anchored by tho shoro *’ (iti 
orig. **desp<M de te faseren as suas e a< 
luwso* salvos a Chaxacihiua como enfre «#fe 
gents se cwfiima.”)— In Cogan, p, 66: in 
ong. ch. xlvii. 

1795.— “Tho ^0 junior mombora of tho 
Cbineso deputation camo at tho appointed 
hour. ... On entering the door of tho 
nmrqueo thoy both made an abrupt atop, 
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nncl rcsistod nil 5o1ic!tntio!i to nd>’anco to 
chairs that had bcoa prepared for them, 
until I should first ho seated ; in tins 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
China, adnsod mo what was to bo dono ; I 
immcaiAtol;jr seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself mpnled with tho 
second ; thus wo soon lixocl them in their 
scats, both parties during^ the stntg^lo, rc> 
jKjating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, tho 0hinc*»o 
term of salutation .”— JSmbasJtv io 
.im, 295. 

1829.— ** One of the Chinese eexrnnts 
came to me and said, * hfr. Talbot diln« 
chin you come down.'”— T/ec /<tnX*?#nc at 
Ccinton, p. 20. 

1880.— “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface our bcauUful language, 
tho English sooni to glory in its distortion, 
nnd will often a.sk one another fo come to 
‘chow-chow' instead of dinner; nnd send 
their * diin'Clun,' even in letters, rather 
than their complimcntfl ; most of them ig- 
norant of the fact that ^eAoiv-r^otr* is no 
more Chinese than it is Hebrew; that 
‘cAin-eAia,* though an escpresslon used by 
tho Chinese, docs not in its true meaning 
enmo near to the ‘good-byo, old follow’,' for 
which it is often used, or compliments 
for which it is frequently siibstihitcd,”— ir. 
(it//, Jiir^r of Oolaen i. 150 ; [ed. 18SC, 
I'- «]• 

OHmSUEA, D.p- A totni on the 
Hoogly River, 26 miles above Cnlculla, 
on the west hank, which was the seat 
of a Dutch scltiemeiit and factory 
clonui to 1824, when it was ceded to 
iis by the Treaty of Loiuioii, under 
'wliidi the Dutch pivc up hfalncca nnd 
their .settlements !n continental India, 
whilst we withdrew from Suinnlra. 
[The place gave its name to a kind of 
cloth, CJtincchnras (see PIECE-GOODS).] 

1684.— “This day between 3 nnd 6 o'clock 
in the Afternoon, Ohpt. Richardson nnd his 
Sergeant, came to my boiu-o in yo Chin* 
chera, and brought me this following message 
from ye Presiaent, . • .” — Jlttlget, JHarif, 
link. Soc. i. ICC. 

1705.—** Ia Logo anpolliTc Chamdomagor 
cst unc trhs-bollo Maison sitiK^o stir lo bord 
d'un dos bms du flouvo do Gango. • • « A 
line liouo do la Logo il y a uno grande Villo 
nppoll^o Chinchnrat. . . AttiVftV, 64-65. 

1720.— “Tho place whore our Lodge (or 
Factors’) is is properly called Bintomn (i.r. 
CJiiasura] ancl not iJooglt (winch is tho 
name of tho %illago),”— rnlmfya, v. 162. 

1727.— “ Chinchnra, where tho Dutch 
Kinix>ni]m stands , « , tho Factors have 
a great many good Houses standing ptens- 
nntly on tho Hiver-Sido ; nnd all of them 
haro pretty Gardens.”— A. UantxUon, ii. 20; 
ed. 1744, if. 18. 

[1753. — ** Bhlnshura.'* Soo quolntion 
under CALCUTTA,] 


ohutts, oHmoH, s. a hug. 

This word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England. It is a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese which 

again is from cimex. Mm. Trollope, 
in her once famous I)ook on flic Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of a supposed instance of 
afTected squeamishness in American 
ladies who used the word dxinUes in- 
stead of hugs. But she was ignorant, 
of tlie fact that chtnU was an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic in.<H!ct, ‘hug’ being originally 
hut a figurative (and perhaps a polite! 
term, ‘an object of disgust ana 
horror* (fPVd^itroorf). Thus tho case 
was exactly tiie opiiosite of what she 
chose to imagine ; chints was the real 
name, hug the more or less aflccled 
cttpliontsm. 

1616.— “In the night wo were likowi«{o 
very much disquieted wnth nnnthor sort, 
called Jiko our Gnat*, but 

K)mo-whnt less ; and in that f>C4a.son tvo 
were very much troubled with Chinches, 
another Fort of little troublcsoino nnd often- 
sivo creatures, liko little TUa * and theso 
annoyed «s two w.iyos; ns first by tholr 
biting and stinging, -and then by their Ftink.” 
—Terry, ed. 166.5, p.372; [ed. 1777, p. 117}. 

1615,—“ ... for tlio most part the bed- 
ateada in Italy aro of forged iron gildc<l, 
since it is im^s<ibIo to Uoepo tho wooden 
onos from tho chimlcos.”— I/tani, 
.Sept. 29. 

1673,—“. , . Our Bodies broke out into 
Fmall fiery Pimples . . . augmented by 
Muskcctoo - Bites, nnd Chinees raising 
Blisters on u.s.”— i»>yrr, 35. 

„ “Chints are venomous, and if 
squeezed Icavo a most Poy>«onous Stench.” 

189. 

OHINTZi fi. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth; Port, diita; i^fahr. <•/<«, 
nnd H. chTni. The word in jUh last 
form occurs* (c. 1500) in the Aln-i-Ah- 
l<tri (I. 05). It comes apparently from 
theSkt. ehitra, ‘variegated, ppecklcd.* 
The best c/mifsw were bought on the 
^fadnts coast, at Mnsulipatam and 
Sadrn.*;. Tho French form of the word 
is cf«>, which has suggested the possi- 
hilitv of our di^ct being of the same 
orimn. But chite is apparently of 
Inaian origin, through the Portuguese, 
whilst th<et is mucii older than tho 
Portuguese communication with India. 
Thus (1450) in Sir T. Cumhcrwortli’.s 
will he dirccta his “ wrcclicd IkkIv to l>t* 
heryd in a chide M*ith owte any kyale** 
(Academy, Sept. 27, 1 870, p. 230). 
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Tlic rcsrmWance to tlic Indmii fornix 
in Ihfs jN wry curious. 

16H.— **. . . clihits nnd chndor^. . . 

— /Vylwn, in i. WO. 

nciC*— per Chint )>nimpor!.**— ftjfA/i 
7>.Viry, 1.171. 

[10%i.-»"|jinncn 5tAinpVl nith of 

fitinclrr ttiloiiw ttioy ctiH clt).“— 7‘. 

rfrf/.i Yaltf, IlftV. Soc. i. 43.] 

lOW.— **Cliite8 cn TnHdii t>!cntric ties 
toiHe^ impritncv'*.”— 7/-^ h 7f(»*f/Aryr*/r.(f<>*«, 
ah l(117,p.W0. 

c. 1C6C.— *‘I/> princi)K'^i imiic iIk llol 
Inndot^ h AinO(hK*id, c^t do cliltcB, tpn • >rit 
ilo tojlc^ peinteV *— >• 3f». !n Iho 
Kwglph (16S7) tWs vnlltn echltcs 

(iv, ch. V.). 

1C70.— *' CbiteBor PAmtcfl CAlicub*, winch 
th«y c.iU Ccifmwrfrtr, that done ssilU ft 
lH!ncil| nru made in the Kinc<iom nf (■(il* 
condn. and itfirticulnrly alxmt .iAw«»7i- 
TVirrwKT, K.T.,'i». 120; [od. 7/rt/f, 

li. 4}. 


non* (lend, niicl flu* lm‘‘iii»»ss li/w ; 
in fnrt the colon nf for the tiroce>s nn* 
no longet* f<> he Imd.^ liu* foniirr 
chints inantifncfttrcs of INilicat nns 
lULiitinned l»y Cherm, li. 2, 

p. 5G7. Ila\^rt (1603) mentions thu 
iimuufactun* nf Sadnu (i. 02), nnd 
(»iviwn}j(KKl<Ie--:riutioii of fhc pro^c**! 
of lunUiutf tUe*^: cloth**, whirh he cilh 
dlltscn (iii. 13). There f« also n .v^iy 
cfunplete iicc<iunt in the I^Uru Kdtjt* 

itntlSf MV. U(; 

In •hi\A nnd Suiunfrn r7itn(r/ji of n 
\ety peeuUnr Kind of ninrhletl jtAttvni 
nn'* >.liU jnftnnfactnrwi hy wonii*n, 
under the mine of 

OHIFC, f». Ill rortupn >♦* lo**, fn»m 
Tnini! 'mi oy>t»»r.' 'Ilu* ^>earl- 

ovfU'iv laKen in the |)tarhfi«henej of 
TuticoriM nnd Mninlr. 


1725.— “Ulic returns thit arc injiineiM 
to our nmmifacturcs or frrov.th of tair own 
country , arc printed calico^ chintz, w rnu^ht 
rilkr, (.tutls of horl«a, and 
4VrtC VvKate rouhd th I Vvrtd, 11 ori#, Oxfonl, 
1810, p, lUl. 

1720.— *‘Tlio Wnrchou'o KeqM?r rei*ortcd 
to tho Ikinnl, that tho chintzes, hcxr.c 
liroii(rht from jxiintinfr, had cxatntnrd 
at tho Nortinir godowii, and thnt it Iho 
genrnil opinion that Imth the cloth and tho 
imintinpH rsero tvnr»o than tho inu^ter».”— 
In li. 107. 

c. 1733,- 

** Ko, let n charming chintz nnd llni-'cl^ 
laco 

\S*mp iny cold nnd rhndo my life* 
Ic-'i face." 

/*#>/>-, Jfom/ /.‘tail % I, 21*^. 

** And, when riic ^ccf her friend in deep 

de*.!^^, 

01»**cr\eH how nitieh a Chintz csccodA 
Mohair ” 

//»cf. 11. 170, 

1817.—** niuo cIotiK, nnd chintzes in 
particular, ha>o always fonned an cttcn«uo 
article of import fnmi NVc^cni Imrui.”— 
//, I. 8G; [2nd cti. i. l‘.\ 

and comp, i, lOO;. 

In the earlier hooks aliutit India ^ 0 Inc 
hind of c7it»fz is often termed pintado 
(q.v.). Sec the jihrascologj' in the 
quotation fiom Wheeler above. 

Tin’s evjwrt from India to Kuroix* 
hns long ceased. Wlien one of tiic 
present writers was Swh-Colleclor of 
the Madras District (180(5-67), chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Kidrus, tvho had been tnuglit hy the 
Dutch, flic cambric lieing. fiiniished to 
liim hy n Madras Chetty (q.v.). He i.s 


[ICCCJ.— ** And tho fidur* on that 
p\ve him <w tnl»uto di>V fty»Uri(A*»»‘. 
c/«t t(^ chipo), th It i* iho n 'uU <*f <mc '• 
I'onri fidiirig.”— f < fhr, 7, I>k. VJll, 
ch. 11 .] 

16S5.— ''Tlir cblpe, f**** tl ey call tf f"ns 


♦ I Iwr thli a« Pr. wrutr* H. 

n«l tho ish to a •f-'Cjfie lf»ul.ty, r f wl 'r*i 

I <!» till not It wat tnir, it ronvr«ti art cf U .* 

rntirr ritiiwttoa at tl rhlati i \ 

which I nn<l U tot ju4U'‘<<'«| h]fth*r4«*t’t.afsh«>u:i 
In a iao«i ii P*trr fr-j 3Ir. It.r'lo'i 

CH,t, rt Ui« Ir.d.a JluA^nm, O'f Xlr 1 
fct*U inae.t* ai y,avtU-,ftiart, wr.d^t th<* »«}<*••• 
lnV»rI,m>4 <f IVnUn ir'^rrliut*. Pi ntijlr t;«4 
»sin1.j|<i itiarkrt anl IM **Jhvh«!“ tf^J'-r^ at 

II a-itiay, At PoVnt xtry t*r*iUir rhmir<i #*a 

whlrh ftw fitlO'ly A'trt wetk, «>r 

hMj<! (at*]4rrnt:> tl** Wiftd tow («. 

of tb«* fo * 1 ^* Y r of 

M»d CALAfdAKDERk Ih'A U a wr*V 

cf (Mnmif* WoMt, a« ll.f gtirtit (I t-a* to t>** utot :*«.! 
orr v^Uh wflt ahroAl at iiany tl**.**t a« tl^rr ani 

coN, ir» Saronrt(<| r, >»••»* 

pni»tr»l fa? th* {'♦raU* Vrty U»ld pni.tl’rK liilrr*' 
at WAItj^i'-llM N. .irc*«,h‘risAl* toilr Jtoit/'aat 
>h*l llv 

An a«*«1otn H loM rr* hy tlr ClxtU uhlrh 
mtUcat*** a entUlwn at to r x«r* Ihir tn than rh»h*s 
C, Or>^ lor.lc’lUr rhlntr n*>t mtJi 
In K Iii«lia. I.p i\a« aitnnd hy th^ tr*,.’®?, wa* 
pnnl^l **t W-^ ; h ,* 1,.. an , ol rrtXKp^\tn th- 

loc.Mlt\ f'hcrtlj aa.twanlA. \Mtln.' hr tlf 

jicoyd tlmr* tha fit) or ,X. (no will call Ith whfjc 
h« lad ftinicij Uwj, a^vmd hj th- rollrctor* 
mtUo ajoA that ihfto ti-at ro *Mfh nuMi&ct’i?^, 
and rhowlri? th- ftrff, aitU ih- rtat-r*-Mof 
Mivti.t.1onl t\~ ;t\l,y,’nM th- ciillrrtff. 
Uat U I*!!-?- t h>f '* Imm-.llit-n IWdnd hh 
hQwsilow ft ltv»T, nn I In lhl» lh- work 
WT* fo’md coins: mi. Ihouch on a AtnaU acafr, 

Jiwt ho wo oflon hi.d twfvrn'r ** who ha\f 
I-Ttt in fiKln, and on Ihr aoot— rntln,; tlut 
at Ruchau*! av.eh n. plam tnrr- air rt> iniA\ioi>a or 
inow%*trV~nl*V wholiaxrcarwl tokrow. 
iVoT Indian chlntzfA, r-o Perb-i Wabmn, Tfsft*e 

jrann/n^lmj M : MukhaiJI. drt .Uenw- 

A*ffttrrJ cf /»,.hrt. SIS #r 7 ,, ; & II. Uadi, X'-n. on 
5* nnd 7>’-ri«ff In tht *V.ir,|' n*nl Oi/rfA, 44 
: I VvnrU, 3fon. on Pun;n*» C<idron Jnda^'ry 6,) 
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oytitem wliieh thoir boats nro wonfc to fish/* 

1710, — **Soino of tlioso oysters or eltepts, 
ns tho nntives call ihonii prodneo pearls, out 
such nro rare, tho greater part producing 
only seed pearls (afjoj'ren) [see AIiJOFAB].*' 
SouMf Onenfe Cbn^utjf. it. 243. 

OHIRBTTA, fi. II. r/<i«7iW, Sfolir. 
hintltii. A Hiinnla^*an licrbaceouB 
plant of the order Genttanaccae (Stccrlia 
CInratay Ham. ; Ophelia Vhiraia^ 
Gricshncli ; Gcnliam O/iimyj’M, Eoxb. ; 
Agathdest chirayta^ Don.), the dried 
twigs of which, inhiscd, afford a pure 
hitter tonic and fehrifw^e. Its Skt, 
name * the hitter plant of 

the Kirdta^* refers its discovery to that 
people, au exten.<iivcly»difl«se<l forest 
tribe, east and north-enst of Bengal, 
the Ktfl^dBai of the Pcriphis, and the 
people of the Ktf^Sia of Ptolemy, 
^lere is no indication of its having 
heeii known to G. do Orta. 

[1773.~*‘ /icf Nrg in Bengal ; Creat in 
Bombay. ... It is oxcoMivoly bitter, and 
given as a stomachic and vennifiigo/* — 

1S20.— “They nho giro n bitter decoction 
of tho neem (Aftlta aztulinirhtn) and cho* 
recta.** — ^lec. vft/i* Town $11 n of Xtuty, in 
Tmwir. Lit. jS*oc. of ii. 232. 

1874. — **ChiTCtta has long been hold in 
esteem by the Hindus, » , . In Knghncl 
it began to attnict some attention about 
1829; and In 1639 was introduced into tbo 
Kdinburgli Pimrroncopmia. 'llio plant was 
first de«cnlxKl by Roxburgh in 1814.**— 
Jlanlntrif and J’lUcl'igfr, 392. 

CHIT, CHITTY, «. A letter or 
note ; nlFo a certificate given to a 
servant, or the like ; a pass, H. ehi/fhi/ 
Malir. c/a7(h [Skt. c/a<w, ‘marked.*] 
The Indian Portuguese also use chifo 
for (scrito {Jiltdeaul Supplement}. The 
Tamil people use shit for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card. 

1673.— ■” I sent one of our Guides, with 
his ATasier's Chltty, or Puss, to tho Govern- 
nor, who received itkiiidijs — /Vj/rr, 120, 

[1767.—“ If Mr. Ives is not too Imsio to 
lionour this chitt which nothing but the 
greatest unoasiiicss could draw from me.**— 
/er», 131,] 

1786. — “ «... llioso Toadies iind Gentle- 
men who wi'<h to bo taught Umt polite Art 
(draw’ing) l»y Mr, Ilonc, may know his forms 
by senaing a Chit. . . .**— In AVtoH-Aorr, 
i.ll4. 

1786. — “ You are to fell rice, &e., to ovory 
merchant from Muscat who bringa yon a 
chitty fronj Moor KAzini.*— STrppvoV 


1787.— “Mrs. Aroud . . , ivill wait upon 
any lady at her o^vn house on tho shortest 
notice, fiy nddresfing a chit to her in 
Cliattawain Gully, opposite hlr. Motto's 
old house, Tirotta's Imzar,**— Advt. in 
Sf/on^KatTf i« 226, 

1791.— “Tlio petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
hero.’*— y/nyA Boyir/, 147. 

1829.— ** Ho wanted a chithoo or note, 
for this is tho most note-writing country 
under heaven ; tho very Dnim-imyor writes 
mo a note to toll nio alwut tho mails.’*— 
Jfem. qfCol. il/oimftun, 2nd cd., 80. 

3839.— “A thorough Mndnts Indy . . . 
rcccivcn a numlier of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to lifiin with 
hfrp, C., unless Mrs. p. comes to tiflin with 
her, and svrites fotno dorons of chits. . . . 
*l’}}Cso incessant chits are an imn)en}’o trouble 
and interruption, but tbo ladies neem bi 
like thorn.”— yw^nr/fcm Jfia/rrw, 2SJ. 

CHITCHKY, 8. A curried vege- 
table niixtiiTo, often ferved and eaten 
wi t h meat curry. Properly Bang. 
chhrMl. 

1875.—“. « . Chhenchki, usually called 
ferliTri in tho Vnrdlinmann District, a fort 
of horlgc-ixidgo consisting of ywlatoes, 
brinjals, and tender Rtnlkf. . . Gonnr/a 
•Stmon/tf, i. 69. 

CHITTAGONG, n.p. A town, 
]iort, and dlMriot of lil^ustcrn Bengal, 
projHiriy writlon Cltatgdrno (.see PORTO 
FIQUENO). Chittagong aj)]>cars to be 
the City of Bcngala of Varlhcmn and 
fsoine of the early Portuguese. (See 
BANBEL, BENGAL). 

c. 1310.— **Tlio firht city of Bengal that 
wo entered vras SudkhwAn, a grt*at placo 
fitiiated on the fhore of tho great Hen.”— 
Jbn Jhtttta, iv. 212. 

3652.— “In the mouths of tho two arms 
of tlio Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the ea«t, and one on tho west rido, 
both liouiHifug this kingdom (uf Bongat) ; tho 
one of these our pcoplo c.all tliu River of 
Chatignm, l>ceaiisa it enters tho 3!astcrn 
estuary of tho Ganges at a city of that 
n.amo. which is th» most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which mcota tho tratfic of all tlmt 
Ikistorn rofiion.” — J)e /htrroji, Dee, IV. 
fir. it, cop. }, 

f] 686.—** Batagam.” Soo quotation under 

HING.] 

1691.— “So also they inform mo that 
Antonio do Soufa Qoudlnlio haa forvcrl me 
svell in /Imyaccfht, and that ho has made 
tribiilaiy to this htale tho IhIo of Sundiva, 
and haH taken tho fortress of Chatagiiiio by 
forco of amis.” — AV«e*» Arf^/r, in rircAino 
J*ort, OtiniL, fasc. iii« 2.57. 
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ir»08.— “From thU Hirer Tiwtwnitl W) 
inile^ lyoth tlid towno cif Cbattcran, which 
is the chief towno of Honciilii**' — /finic/i&frn. 
ch. x>i« ; [Hnk, Soc. i. 01].* 
c. lOlO.—Vynird do In Vnl has ChatlScaA, 

i. 231 ; [link. Soc. t. 326]. 
l727.--“Chitte^un£r, or, ns tho Tortii* 

picso call it XatiRom, olKiut fiO.Iiuatnu's 
iictoTT Dacc!i.*‘— 4I. Ifamfiton, ii. 21 ; <m1. 17 1 1, 

ii. 22. 

17-,-»Ohltt!Kim*» in Omio (re|irinl), 
ii. 14, 

1780.— "Tlio provinco of Chattgan (\ul- 
gtirly Chittagozig) is a iiohlo field for a 
nntumllst. It is ro enlled, I lieUovo, (rum . 
tho efuttaq.f which is tho must bcntitifnl littlo I 
Wrd 1 over saw.”— .Sir IF. JonrSf ii. 101. J 

‘Elsewhere (]>. 81) he citlls it 11 
“ Montpelier,” TJic dcrivntton given 
hv this illustrious scholar is more 
tfian (|ucstionahlc. The name seems 
to he really n form of the San'^krit 
C7i(i(ur^rrfmn Tftrapolu\ [or nccoitl- 
iim to others of .S'ajifdrfrtfnKr, Sexvn 
villAgesI], and it is curious that near 
this position Ptolemy has a 7V«fa;>oh>, 
Very pnilwhlv the Kime place. Quitur* 
ffntma is still tho name of a tonii in 
CVylon, Int. 0*, long, 81*. 

OHITTIiXlDROOa, n.p. A fort 
SAV. of llcllnry ; properl v Oiitut 
Dui^avn-i Red Hill (or ililf-Fort, or 
P jiictuivsmic fort*]) called hv the 
Mahoinnicuans C7ii/aMur^ (C. P. B.), 


yvrc/t*is i. r>«0; fllnk.K*^*. i. 102; “Cetor*' 
ini. Ill, “Caiytir^inii.niOJ. 

[1813,—“. . . A tribute . . , iinpo^ciniy 
Muhadnico Hocmlidja for the restitution of 
Ghuetonrgnrh, whlrh ho had c^inqucretl 
from the Itnnn.”— /Wfov, ed. 
1892, p. 173.] 

OHOBDAR, 5. H. from 1\ fhoh^ 
d<fr, ‘a stickd»c.an'r.* A frccpient at- 
tendant of Indian nohirs and in 
former dav« fd AngWlndian olVieials 
of r.ittk. thev an» plill a jvirt of the 
*.tnte of the Vironiy, GovernoR*, and 
diulgcs of the High Omits The 
cholnittrs cany a stntF overlaid with 
silver. 

1412.— *' At tho end of tho liall ^tand 
tchohdan . . . drawn m* in 

, in Inrttn ia (Ar A 25. 

1C73.— “If he (Iho Prtdtlenl) mote out 
of his nninlier, tho ^th^r •'•‘mi-j wnlt on 
Idm.”— /V'^-r, C8, 

1701.—“. . . Yc'tcrdaj., «f Ids ov^n 
Aoenrd, ho told onr UruTUi^t* thsl ho hvl 
rrnt fmir Chobdan and 2.% men, as a 9a(o> 
RiLsnl.”— In IIA/’z/rr, i. 371. 

1788,— “ChnhdAr • . . .\iron;r tho Sn> 
IjuIjs ho piwhtms their timies aleud. ns h<> 
runs Iwfero I heir |nhnkcens/‘— /, I V* 

fuAv/ury (StockdMcV). 

^ 17P3.— **Tlicy ^i!d n Chnbdar, with n 
silvers tiek, one of the FultanV 
of justice, Iiad taken them from tho plaro, 
whtro they were couHned, to the jnjMic 
Himr, where their hands wrro cut o!T.* — 
/>iroM, iVifmt/itY, 235, 


OHITTOBB, n.p. C7iT/ori nr C/J/or* 
parhf a very ancient and famous rock 
fortress in the Rajpnt State of Atuvvar. 
It ia almost certainly the Tiaroi/>a of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 

1533 .—“ Ridour (%.e. Pahrulur Shah) 
• . . in Chnmpancl . • • wnt to earrj* otT 
A quantity of jKiwder And phot niid stores for 
tho attnek on Cbltor, which occasioned porno 
delay bccntuio tho distance was po crent,”— 
Corrm, iii, 506 . 

1616,— “Tho two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master EdwardH mot me, nccotnjeinicd 
with Thomaii Coryat, who had passed into 
India on footo, fluo rotm^ to Cjtor, an 
ancient Citio ruined on a hill, Imt po that it 
nppcarcs a Tomho (Tow no!) of wondcrfull 
nm^snificeneo. . , ."—.Sir Thoruu in 


* '^ere s no reason to pappoie that Ww-cUotei 
hail Wnwlf been to ChItURoi>& SIj frleiKi, Di 
BiuwclUii Ws (iKwlhumotts) ftllUon of Iilnsehotei 
for tho nakluyt Society liav eonfoonded Oi/Tf fwt 
g^fhfa^nsago with So/poon-flce Porto Piqueot 

f Tho eWfofc wWch flpircs In Hindu iXKtry, Is 
aet^Ins tothediettonanes, Cuetihu iR«aneIi>Mciv 
which must bo the pled cuckoo, Cxeysta ivtnno 
thU Burcly cannot b 
Sir wnumk “most bcauUftil little blzd he etv 
*aw X 


j 1793.— “Tlir chiefa Cbobcdar • . . who 
! endeavoured to impress tnc with an HI 
(minion of thrso mes'Cnjors.”— f#. i\rs!fr't 
rmiWp. 1 . 222 . 

ISJO.— “ While we we*\' acated at 
hreakiast* wo wero eurprised by tho on* 
tmneo of a Choabdar, tlial I*, a aerrani 
who nltrnds on )>er<oas of con*c«ucnee, 
runs before them with a rilvcr stick, and 
kcejw wlence ni the doo^s of their apart- 
ment^. from which bst ofl^o ho clenvcs his 
name,”— iVitnn f/mAAn, 57 , 

Tins u-uan,v accurate lady knt been here 
misled, ns tf the stord won't rAw/Hfdr. 
‘sUcncc^kcciwr/ a hardly |<Kdble hybrid. 

OHOBWA, p. Burmese JViuhtrw, 
Siamese Chnoy ‘ priiico^ kinp/ also 
Ohaohptt (comiMundcd wlh hva, 
‘ heaven *X And in Cushing’s Shan 
Dicty. and cicoprapli>\ Mord, 
master,* wir/ipa, a ‘hereditarr prince.* 
The word chu^iu, for ‘chief/ « found 
applied among tril)C3of Kvvang-si, akin 
to the Shaiifs, in a,d. 1150 (Prof. T. de 
w CoujwnV). The designation of tho 
prmcc.’i of the Shan States on the cast 

^wnna, many of vv hom are (or were 
till lately) Itibulatv to Ava. 
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After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributary princes:^ these are per- 
sonages i7ho, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now possess, had held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamoso." — Symtt, 
S66. 

1819.—“ All that tract of land . . . is in- 
habited by a numerous nation colled Sciam, 
who are the same as the Iaos. Their king- 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different ohiofs called Zaboh, or petty 
princes." — iSfanperamno, 34. 

1865.— “The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, even where most absolu^y under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty." — Miszion to Aru, 303. 

[1690. — “The succession to the throne 
primarily depends upon the person chosen 
by the court and people being of princelv 
descent— all such are called chow or prince.^' 
— jFZaZZef, A Thmzand Milez on an M^ianL 
p. 32.] 

CHOGA, s. Turki cliogha. A long 
sleeved garment, like a oressing-govm 
(n pui^ose for which Europeans often 
make use of it). It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe. [** In Tibetan 
cffc’tdw; in Turki It is variously 
pronounced or cliogha in 

Asia, and shuha or zhuhka in Russia ” 
N.S. XXIII. 122)]. 

1883. — "We do not hear of * shirt-deeves * 
in connection wirii Henry (Lawrence), so 
often os in John's case; wo bolievo kiz 
favonrito dishabille was an Afghan riioga, 
which like charity covered a multitude of 
sins.” — Qk, lievteiPi No. 310, on Idfe oj Lord j 
Laicrencti p. 303. I 

! 

OHOKIBAB, s. A watchman. | 
Derivative in Persian form from ! 
Choky. Tlic word is usually applied ' 
to a private watcliman ; in some parts ^ 
of India lie is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a sort of blackmail to 
ensure one^s property. [In N. India 
the village uiiauJiiiddr is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
tor watch and ward in the smaller 
towns.] 

1689. — "And the Day following the Cho- 
cadaro, or Souldiors were remov’d from 
before our Gates.” — Orinptoii, 416. 

1810.— "The chokey-doT attends during 
the day, often performing many little offices, 


... at night parading about with his spear, 
shield, and sword, and assuming a most 
terrific aspect, until all the family aro 
asleep: when he goes to sm®p too." — 
WilUamson, T. M. i. 295. 

o, 1817. — "IJio birds wore scarcely begin- 
ning to move in the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting the 
chockedaiirB, stirring about any house in 
the neighbourhood, it woa so early.” — Mrz* 
Sherwood's SiorieZf kc, (ed. 1873), ^3. 

1837.— "Every village is under apctoiV, 
and there is a purmu or priest, and chou- 
keednop (sic!) or watchman." — Phillips^ 
MiUion of Ahefs, S20. 

1804. — ^The church book at Pesbawor 
records the death there of "The Revd, 
I - - 1/— — 1, who on the night of the — th 

, 1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar" — to which 
record the band of an injudicious friend has 
added : "Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant!” (The exact words will now bo 
found in tho Into Mr. E. B. Eostwick's 
Panydb Handbookf p. 279]. 

CHOKBA s. Hind. chkolsrd^ ‘a 
^oy> O' youngster * ; and hence, more 
specifically, a boy employed about a 
houseliold, or a regiment. Its chief 
use in S. India is with the latter. (See 
CHTTCKABOO.) 

[187B. — "Ho was dubbed *the chokra,* 
or simply ‘boy.'" — irtYwn, Abode of Snow^ 


OHOKY, 8. H. chauhli which in 
all its senses is probably connected 
with Skt. chatur, ‘ four * ; whence 
chatushJeOf ‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,’ &c. 

a. (Perhaps first a shed resting on 
four posts) ; a station of police ; a lock- 
up ; also a station of palankin bearers, 
horses, &c., when a post is laid ; a 
customs or toll-station, and hence, as 
ill the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

[1535. — "They only pay the choqueia 
coming in ships from the Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for the owner of the ship for cheque^ which 
is freight ; that which belongs to His 
Highness pays nothing when it comes in 
ships. This choaut is as far ns Malacca, 
from thence to India ia another freight 
arranged between tho parties. Thus when 
cloves aro brought in His Highness’s ships, 
paying tho third and tho mo^uUzy thoro 
goes trom ovory 30 bahnra 16 to the King, 
our Lord,*'— .dmuiywissf made by I^uno an 
Ciinha. quoted in BoteVio Tombo, p. 113. 
On this Mir, Whitoway remarks: "By tliis 
; arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
I ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 

I but ho took ono-third of ovory shipment 
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froo, nnd on iho babneo ho took one*thir(l 
as Cho^. lyhioh I imogino, in lion of 
ciutoms/'j 

c, 15110.— “MonuUng guard « colled In 
Hindi ChanW.”— i. 257, 

160S. — ** Tho Kings Customo oollod 
Chukey, is eight hoegea upon the hundted 
haggo9.‘’— -iSirtV, in Purehat, i, 301. 

1664.— Near this Tent there is another 
freat one, which is called Tohanl^kaito, 
hccauso it is the pinco vrhoro tho Omrahs 
keen guard, orory one in his turn, onco a 
vooK tsvonty-four noura togothor.”— JBf rniw, 
E.T,, 117 ; [od. Constable^ 363]. 

3673. — ‘*Wo went ont of tho Walls by 
Broach Gate . . • where, os at oTory gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to rcceiYO Toll 
for tho Emporor. . . ,**— jPVyer, 100. 

„ And whon thoy must rest, if they j 
have no Tents, thoy must sholtor thom'ielvos 
Under Trees . . . unless thoy happen on ! 
a Chowkie, t.e«, a Shod where tho Customer 
keeps A Watch to take Custom.”— 410. 

1682.—** About 12 o'clock Noon wo got to 
yo Chowkee, where after wo had sho^vn our 
Dtatir^and giron our present, no were diS' 
missed immMiatoly,''— iZafew, Zl/ary, Dec. 
17?[Hak.Soc.i.5Sy 

1774.—** 11 pih diflieilo per rioggiaro neir 
Indostan sono certi posti di guardio chin- 
xnnto CioU . . - quest! Ciokl sono insolon' 
tisdmi.’'— /Irffa Tcnnlaf S3. 

1810.—**. . . OhokiGS, or patrol stations.” 
— irtfltamso», r. 2/., i. 297. 

This word has passed into the 
English slang vocabulary in the gense 
cf ‘prison.* 

b A chair. Tliis use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [OnVjf. Skt, ZVxt^ li. 6] cites it in 
this sense, as a Hindi wora whicli has 
no resemblance to any Skt. vocable. 
Mr. Geowso, liowovcr, connects it \nth 
c/wfwr, ‘four* (iVid. Anttq.^ i. 105). See 
also b^*iinjng of this article. Chau is 
the^ common form of ‘four* in com- 
position, e.g. dianbandif (t.e. * four 
fastening *) tlie complete shoeing of a 
liorae; diaupahra (‘four watches*) all 
night long; clmumXr^ *a (piadruped*; 
dmilMt and dmwliat (‘four timber*), 
a frame (of a door,' &c.). So dmill 
seems to have been used for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772.—** Don't throw youraolf back in your 
hurra ehokey, and toll mo it won't do. . , 
m Oletg, 

c. 1782.— ** Ah soon as morning appeared 
ho (Hftidar) sat down on his elinir (gha wln ) 
tod washed his face.”—//, of Jlydur Aai/t, 


CHOLEBA, and OHOLEEA MOB- 
BITS, fl. The Disease. The (erin 
* cholera,’ though cmplo^^d by tho old 
medical writers, no doubt cAinc, ns 
regards its familiar use, from India. 
Littrd alleges tlmt it is n mistako to 
8upj>o<iC that the word choFrra (xohfpaj 
is ft dcrh'ative from xo\iJ, Mule,* nna 
that it really means gutter,* the 
disease being so called from the 
symijtoms. This sliould, however, 
rather he dr6 tQp xoXdSwr, the latter 
word being anciently U'sed for the 
intestines (tho etyni. given by the 
medical writer, Alex. Trallianus). But 
tliore is a discussion oii the subject in 
tho modern ed. of SUjdiam ThemurWf 
which indicates a conclusion that the 
derivation from is probably right ; 

I it is that of Cclsui (see below), ffhe 
H.KD. fakes the ranus view, but ad- 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
quotations and %me particulars in 
reference to the history of this terrible 
disease, see under MOBT-DE-CHIEK. 

c, A.D. 20, — “IVimoquo facicoda incritio 
c^t eholezao; quia commune id Htomach! 
atque intestinorum vitiuni ridori potC'it • . . 
iutestina toitjuentur, bllis nnirra infmquo 
prumpit, primum aquae pimihi t dcindo iit 
in oA rccon'j «ik) tota e«j*o v|de.itur, intordfum 
olbuj nonnunqunm nigra vol fnrift. Ergo co 
noitiino mornum huno (*nieci 

uonnnAnint. ..." Ac.— .4. 0, Cdti Afwf. 
Libn Vni. Ir. jl. 

c. A.D. 100.— “HEPI XOADPHS . . . 
Oivarot irwbwot etoeref <nsrnrpy 
vpiyl KQ.1^ Ktp^/' — Arefaen^it 

CauBts tt iignts tuutontm viorlnirun^ ii. 5. 

Also Qtpavcla XoXcpQr, ta Dc Cumtibri' 
Jforb, Ar. ii, .1. 


.1563.—* Jl. this dt«ca!ie tho ono wliich 
kills Po quickly, ami from vrhicli so low ro- 
^ ^ ***** called among iiv, 

and Among tbem, nnd fljmptoms and 
tbo tToatinout of it in nso t 
“0. Among us it is called Colleiica 
poBsio. , . t7rtrc«i, f. 74 r. 


n6U.— “ A« those m of Colora,”— Cewee, 
Dic/oye de «Sofdcide p, f».J 

Disea.ses reign according to 
tho Scasoas . . In tho extreme lienU, 
Cholera IfforbuB.' — AVycr, 113ai4. 


1632.— Jm Choldra fiforbus, dont rous 
IDO parlor, n’est pasineounu h Chchcmirc." 
(Mresjt, ji, 309. 


OHOIiEBA HOBN. Sec cOLIiEEY, 


diHUh fr. Sfefc. dmlli. The cxtcnino’ 
nsed cooking-plucc of clay which n 
native of Indm makes on the ground 
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to prepare his own food ; or to cook 
tliat of his master. 

' 1814.— ** A marblo corridor filled up with 
choolas^ or cooldnET-placcs, composed of mud, 
cowdnngy nnd unbumt bnclcs.* — Or. 
J/cm. ill. 120 ; (2ad od. ii. 193]. 

CHOOLIA, s. Ohaliii is a name 
given in Ceylon and in Malabar to a 
]7articiilar class of Mahomiuedazis, and 
sometimes to MaliominedanB ^nemlly. 
There is much obscurity ahoiit the 
origin and proper application of the 
term. [The word is by some derived 
from Skt. childa^ the top-knot which 
every Hindu nuist wear, and which is 
cut off on conversion to Islam. In 
the same way in the Punjab, cfiotfJxit, 
*he that has had his top-knot cut oil,’ 
is a common form of abuse used by 
Hindus to Miistilnian converts; sec 
Ihbetson, Pai\jah Ethnog. p. 240.] Ac- 
cording to Sonnerat (i. 10^, the Clmlias 
are of Arab descent and of Shin pro- ! 
fession. [The Madras Glass, talcca the . 
w*ord to be from the kii^dom of Ghola 
and to mean a person of S. India.] | 

. c. 1345.—“ . . . the city of Kaulam, which ' 
is one the finest of Afalibun Its bazars 
arc splendid, nnd its morchnnts arc known 
by the name of SUlia (i.e. C'/ififw ).*’ — Ibn 
JJaittUty iv. 99. 

1754.— “ChowUes nro ostcomod loamod 
men, and in gcncml are merchanta,” — Xves, 
25. 

1782. —“ We had found . , , of that 
foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intercouzsoin tbo Choliars of thooowtr}*, 
who arc iMnhommodnns and quite distinct 
in their manners. • « •" — Hugh hoyd^ Journal 
of a Journey of an Em.has$it to Candy, in 
Misc. Worls (ibOO), i. 155. 

1783. — ^‘During Mr. Saunders's goTcrn- 
mont I haro known ChttUa (floors) vessels 
carry coco-nuts from the Nicobar Islands to 
Madras." — Forreet, Voyage (o Mergtti, p, r. 

„ “Ghuliafi and Malabars (tho annolla- 
tions arc I bcliovo synonymous).'' — Jhia. 21. 

1836.— “Mr. Boyd . . . describes tho 
Moors under tho name of Cholias, nnd Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by tho 
nppoUntion Jmhbies (soo LtTBBYE). xheso 
opitliots aro, howovor, nob admissiblo, for tho 
former is only confined to a particular ecet 
among thorn, who aro rather of an infonor 
grade; and tho latter to tho priests who 
ofTioiato."— Oowte Ckiiiy, in J. R. A* Soe. 
iiL 338. 

1879.— “There axe over 15,000 Nltn^, 
ChuUahs, and other natives of India.'— 
Mits Bird, Oolden Chersonese, 254. 

CHOP, E. Properly a scol-imurcs* 
sion, stamp, or brand ; H. duidp; 


the verb (^xdpnJ) being that which is 
now used in Hindiiatani to express the 
art of printing niooks). 

The word c/mdp seems not to have 
been traced back witli any accuracy 
beyond the niodeni vernaculars. It 
has been thought possible (at least till 
the liistory shoula be more accurately 
traced) tliat it might be of Portuguese 
orimn. For there is a Port word dutpa, 

‘ a thin plate of metal,* which is no doubt 
the original of the Old English chapo for 
the metal plate on the slicatli of a 
sword or dagger.* Tlie W'ord in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries; but we find ‘liomcm clw- 
porfo,* explained as ‘ a man of 
notable wortli or excellence,* and 
Bluteau considers this a metaphor 
^ taken from the cltapas or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letters patent to be cn- 
gmven.* Thus he would seem to have 
regarded, thouch perhaps erroneously, 
the shhdpd ana the Portuguese eka/fa 
ns identical. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bcames entertains no doubt that the 
woiii is genuine Hindi, and connects 
it udth a variety of other words signify- 
ing striking, or pressing. And Thomp- 
son in liis Hindi Dxciionanj says that 
chlidppd is a technical term used l>y 
I tlie vnishnavas to denote the sectarial 
marks (lotus, trident, &c.), wdiich they 
delineate on their boaies. Fallon 
gix^s the same meaning, and quotes 
a Hindi verse, using it in this sense. 
We may add that while chhdpd is used 
all over the N.W’.P. and Punjab for 
printed clotlis, Driiminond (1808) 
gives clihdpdnxya, chhapdrCt, as words 
lor ‘Stampers or Printers of Cloth* 
in Giizcrati, and that the passage 
quoted lielow from a Treat}” maae 
with an amUossador from Gur.erat by 
the Portuguese in 1537, uses tbo word 
diapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi vcr)> chhdpna 
might be uBed.+ Chop, in. writers 

* Tlius, fn aiiakspcaro, ”Thl«» Is Rfonsfew 
PArollrs, tho callant milltarlRb . . . that Imd tlio 
A^'holn theorfn of war hi tho knot of his scarf, ttio 
pmctico In tho chape of his dagger .**— MVl 
that Ends WtU, iv. 8 . And, In tho Scottish ISaUs 
and Vahtatiouns, tindor 161S: 

JjQckattis and Chapes for daggeta.*’ 

t . o qnanto d moeda, scr eAajnda dr sva 
stea (by error printed sita). toIs JA the concedea, 
qno todo o jiroroy to sorya uof Itoy do Portugunll, 
como 80 )'a a acr dos Rois dos Gu&iratcs, e yato nos 
toms qno nos tluermos om Canbayn, o a lu'is 
qulsermos batcr.*’— Treaty (1537) in S. Botelha, 
7‘onbo, 236. 
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prior to the last century, is often used 
for the seal itself. “Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, but 
tlie small or privj- seal was wdled a 
* chop * or * stamp.’ ” (C. P. Brown). 

Ihe word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it ^t a permanent 
footing in the ‘Pigeon English’ of the 
Chinese ^rts, and thence has come 
back to England and India, in the 
phrase “jirst-chop,” i.e. of the first 
brand or quality. 

The word chop {ehdp) is adopted in 
Malay [with the meaning of seal-im- 
2 )ression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat points 
outj a pure native word tera or fra, 
which IS used in all these senses ;] 
and chop has acquired the specific 
sense of a passport or licence. The 
word has also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the lingua franca of foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Braam applies 
it to a tablet hearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which he and his fellow j 
envoys made kotow on their first land- ' 
ingin Cliina (Voyage^ &c., Paris, An vi, 
n98, i. 20-21). A^in, in the same 
jargon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of chests of tea, all hearing 
the same brand. Chop-houses are 
customs stations on tlie Canton Biver, 
so called from the cliops, or seals, used 
there {GileSf Glossary). Ohop-doUar is 
a dollar chopped, or stamped with a 
private mark^ as a guarantee of its 
genuineness (tbid.). (J&oUars similarly 
marked had currency in England in 
the first quarter of lost century, and 
one of the present writers can re- 
collect their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in liis childhood). Tlie grand 
chop is the port clearance granted by 
the Chinese customs wlien aU dues Iiave 
been paid (tbid.). All these have ob- 
nously the same origin ; but there are 
other iises of the word in C^na not 
so easily explained, e.g. chop, for ‘a 
hulk ’ ; chop-boat for a bghter or caigo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. 56). The portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated; “Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see ORANKAY] of the Golden 
Sword. Tliis chapp was conferred as 


a mark of honour in the dty of 
Atcheen, belonging to the FaiUiful, 
by the hands of the Shahander [see 
SHABBTJNDER] of Atcheen, on Capt. 
Thomas Forrest.” 


P^. — “ The Governor said that he would 
receive nothing save under his chapa.” 
“ Until he returned from Badur with his 
repl^^and the chapa required.” — Correa, 

1537.-^“ And the said Kizaroamedo Zamom 
was present and then before me signed, 
and swore on his Eomn {mofafo) to keep and 
maintain and fulfil this agreement entirely 
. • . and he sealed it with his seal” [e o 
chapo de sua chapa).— Treaty above quoted, 
in 8. Bottlho, Tomho, 228. 

1652,—“. . , ordered . , . that they 
should allow no person to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 
. . . And this chapa was, os it were, a 
BeaV*—Castanheda, in. 32. 


1614, — “The Kiim (of Achen) sent us his 
Chop.”— ATiViaanf, m Punhas, i. 626. 

1615. — ** Sailed to Acheen ; the King sent 
his Chopo for them to go ashore, wiUiout 
which it wos unlawful for any one to do so.” 
— &na«6«iy, i. 445. 

I [ ,. “2 chistes plato . . . with tho 

rendadors diape upon it.”— Chefiff** Diary, 

1618. — “Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May (nc), in the Yearo of our Prophet 
Mahomet 1027.” — Letter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Purehas, i. 625. 

1673. — “The Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bound."— Fryer, 98. 

1678.—“. . . sending of our Vueleel this 
day to Compare the Coppys with those sent, 
in order to y* Chaup, he refused it, alledg- 
11 ^ that they came wiUout y» Visieis Chaup 
to him. . . .”— Zetter (m India Office) frtwi 
Dacca Factory to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
SL George »). ' 

1682,— “To JRajemaul I sent ye old 
Duan . . .*8 Perwnnna, Chopt both by the 
^ new Uuan, for its confirmation.” 

—Htdyex, Diary, Hak, Soc. i. 37. 

1689.— “Upon their Chops as they call 
worn in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
Chaiacteta, gnendly those of their Name.'* 


(Oath at Acheen) is nd- 
mimstered by the Shahander . . . lifting, 
v^ r^pectfuUy, a short Dagger in a Grid 
^e, hke a Scepter, three times to their 
Uc^ “and It is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.”— Zocityer, 35. ^ 

1715.— “It would be very proper also to 
c^p on tho said Books."— In 
Wheeler, n. 224. 




♦nil . # u demanded tax and 

toll > felt ns oil over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found n^ing. 
stamped a chop upon our arms in rod paint ; 
which was to servo for a pass.»»— 
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a genuine H. term, chhappar Jclidtj ‘a 
lieostead witb. curtains.’ 

1776. — Leito ^ com armagoo. Chapar 
C&tt .** — Qrammatica Indostaaaf 123. 

c. 1809. — ** Bedsteads ore much more 
commoa thaa la Puraniya. The best are 
called Falang^ or Chhapar Khat . . . they 
have curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a 
sheet. , , — Buchanan^ Easienn Irulxa^ 
IX. 92. 

c. 1817.—“ My husband chanced to light 
upon a very pretty chopper-cot, with cur> 
tains and everything complete.** — ^jUrs. Shn-^ 
trccd’s iSiforte^, ed. 1873, lol. (See COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS, s. The sticks used 
in paus by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves. The Chinese name of 
the article is ^hmi-Uz^ ‘speedy^ones.* 
“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase c]u>p-chop for ‘speedily,’ 
used chop as a translation" (Bt^p 
MoulA [Prof. Giles ivritea: “The 
gives incorrectly kivai-tzcy i»e, 
‘nimble boys,' ‘luinble ones.' Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without blemish. 
He leaves the aspirate out of kwat^ of 
which the ojB&ciaf orthography is now 
l^uauPuai-tsUf ‘hasteners,’ the termina- 
tion -ers bringing out the value of tew, 
an enclitic partide, better than ‘ ones.’ 
Bishop Houle’s suggestion is on the 
right track. I think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
kfuai and apphed it accordingly, using 
the ‘pidgin’ word chop as the, to hmi, 
natuial equivalent."] 

c, 1640. — . . his youog daughters, with 
their brother, did uotbiag but laugh to see 
us feed oun>elvcs with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the custome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of Chinaf 
where the Inhahitauts at their meat carry 
it to their mouthea with two little sticks 
made .like a pair of Gizers ** (this is the 
trauslator’a foUy; it is really cow duos paos 
fntes coma fusos^**hkQ spindles).**— Pwito, 
ong. cap. IxzMix., m Coyon, p. 103. 

[1598. — “Two little peeces of blacke woodo 
made round . . . these they use instead of 
forkes.**— Hok. Soc. 1 . 144.] 

c. 1610. — “ • . . ont commo deua. petites 
spatules do bois fort bien faites, qu'ih tien- 
nent entro leurs doigts, et prennent avec cela 
ce quhls 'veulent manger, si destrement, qne 
neu plus.**— Jfbcjucf, 346. 

1711 — “They take it lexy dexEterously 
with a couple of small Chops tides, which 
serve them instead of Forks.**— Xoclyer, 


1876,— “Before each there wiU be found 
a pair of chopsticka, a wine cup, a small 
saucer for soy . . . and a pile of small 
pieces of papor for cleaning these articles as 
required.'^— Chines'^ BUfeka, 153-4. 

OHOTA-HAZRY, a H, chhotJ 
hdsirl, %mlg. /i<ter7, ‘little breakfast’*; 
lefreshment tdk*en in the early nioiu- 
mg, befoie or after the moriung exer- 
cise. The term (see HAZBEE) ivas 
originally peculiar to the Bengal 
Presidency. In Madias the meal is 
^lled ‘early tea.’ Among the Butcli 
in Java, this meal consists (or did con- 
sist in 1860) of a large cup of tea, and 
a large piece of cheese, jiresented by 
the servant who calls one in the 
morning. 

1853. — “After a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which 13 called in India ‘ a little 
breaJdast’) at the Euston Hotel, he pro- 
ceeded to the pnvate residence of a man of 
law.*'-0flly£e?d» ii. 179. 

1866. — “Thera is oae small meal ... it 
i? that commonly known in India by the 
Hmdustani name of dixota-hSzm. and in 
our English colonies os * Early Tea.' • * .**— 
IFann^, Ti epical RcsioUntt 172. 

1875.— “We took early tea with him this 
monung .** — The Dilemma, cb. in. 

CHOUL, CHAXTli, n.p. A seaport 
of the Concan, famous for many 
centuries under various forms of this 
name, Okehwal propeily, and pro- 
nounced in Konka^ Tsemwal {Sinclair^ 
Ind, Ant iv. 283). It may be regarded 
as almost certain that this tv as the 
XtfivhXa of Ptolemy’s Tables, called Iw 
the natives, as he says, Tf/tovha. It 
may be fairly conjectured that the 
true reading of this was Ttf/aovXa, or 
Ttiitov\a, We find the soimd ch of 
Indian names apparently represented 
in Ptolemy by n (as it is in Butch by 
(/). Thus T«droi/pa5=C7MVor, Ttdirraptjs^ 
Ohashtana ; here TlAtov\a= Ckenwal/ 
while Tidyoupa and Tmtnnra probably 
stand for names like Chagara and 
Chauspa, Still more confidently 
Chaivsal may be identified ivith the 
Saimur (Chaimur) or Jaimur of the 
old Arab. Geo^apher^ a port at the 
extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. At 
Ghoul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes back beyond that of 
Suali (see SWALLY), ’Bassein, or 
Bombay. There ivere memorable 
sieges of Ghoul in 1570-71, and again 
m 1594, in which the Portuguese 
successfully resisted Mahommedan 
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cttteiu])is to ca]>tuve tliu place. Dr. 
Burgess identifies t1ie ancient '^'/jfivWa 
rather with a place called Chemhur, 
•on the island of Tromhay, which lies 
iinmcdintelv cast of the island of 
Boinhny ; hut till more endeiicc is 
4Klducca wc see iio reason to adopt 
tins.* Choul seems now to he kno\ni 
<as Bevndanda. Even the name is not 
to he found in the [mperial Gazetteer, 
JRetcadamJa lias a place in that work, 
‘hut wifliont a word to indicate its 
■connect ion with this ancient and 
famous j)ort. ^li\ Gersoii d’Aciinlia 
has published in the J, Bo, Br. As, Soc,, 
Tol. xii.,' Kotes OH the H, and Ant, of 
Chaul, 

A.1). c. 80*.90.— 3r«Td Si KaWiSyap &\\a 
Sfiirdpta TOirifdL, fcal Mat'Sa* 

ySpa, . . — Pcriplus. 

K»TO, c. 150. — *‘21pv\\a ipTrSptop (A.tt- 
7i,o\tpcPOP iVd TUP iyxojplijy Tt/coeXc).**— 
J*tof, i, cap. 17. 

A.n. 016. *‘Tho year 301 T found wy«clf 
in tho torrito*^' ol (or Choixntlrh 

belonging to Hind nnd forming part of the 
province of lilr. • . . Thoro were in the 
plnco atxiut 10,000 XtiiH^idnian^t, l>otli of 
tho>«o called tAhUimii (half-breeds), nnd of 
natives of SirM, Omfin, Iln««rah, Bagdad, 
Ac.”— SO. 

, (1020,— “Jaimtir.” Hco quotation under 
lill.] 

c. 1160. — <*Saiintlr, 5 days from Sindiin, 
is a Inrgo- well-built toun.”— /jSdmi, in 
i. L85]. 

c. 1470.— “We sailed six weeks in the | 
fnm till >vo reached Chiril, nnd loft Chivi) 
•on the scvcntii week after the great day. 
Tin's is an Indian country.” — .IM, AV/vV/w, 
jh Imlfafn-JCVlJi, OnL 
1510. — ‘'Departing from the said city of 
•Comboia, I iravollcd on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevnl (Chovul) which 
is distant from the nliovc-niontionod city 12 
'days' journey, and the countrj* between (lie 
one and the other of those cities is c*aljcd 
•Gnzerati.*— 113. 

1546.— Under this year D'Acunha quotes 
from Froiro d'Andmdn a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 pardaos (q.v.) 
to aend for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of liis mustnebio, tlio women 
of Choul sent all their carritif^s and other 
j'owellory, to bo applied to tins particular 
«crvicc. 

1554,— "The ports of Mnhaim and Shotil 
belong to the Deccan,” — T/te Mohit. in 
J,A,H,n., V. 461. 

1584,— "The lOtb of November wo arrived 
at Chaiil which aiindcth in the firrae land. 
ITiero bo two iowijcs the one belonging 

* See FerguAton ct llurgeMt Ciirc Tanvlfs, ])p. 

1C3 A S40. Hpq also Mr. James CamplielrH excel 
lent Ilfmhait f/arritcer, xlv. when^ rcnsetis aio 
.stated ngnlnst the vJou of Or. Ihngenq. 


to the Portugalcs, and the other to tho 
Moores.**— B. RUdi, in Hnkl. ii. 384. 

q. 1630.— "After long toil , . . wo got to 
Choul; then wo came to Daman. —i8ir 
T, Herbert, cd.lOaS, p, 42. 

1635.— "Chfval, a seaport of Dcccan.”— 

St'fdib Js/itMiiit 88 . 

1727* — "Chaul, in former Times a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is inisorobly 
poor." — a 1. i/aimVfon, i, 213. 

1782.— "That St. hubin had some of tlie 
Mnhratta ofiiccrs on bo,ird of liis ship, at 
tlio port of Choul ... ho will remember os 
long as ho lives, for they got bo far tho 
ascendancy over tlio political Frenchman, 
ns to induce liim to como into tho linrbour, 
nnd to land his cargo of military Hforcs . • . 
not ono piece of which ho over got back 
again, or w*ns |)aid sixpence for/ — /’rice*^ 
Ofi'<rn\Uions ok a /mU I*ublica(ion^ &c., 14. 
In Pnrf*s TntctA, vi>I. i, 

OHOULXEy, 8. Peculiar to S. 
Jiidia, and of doubtful etymology ; 
Aralayal. Tel. cluUmJt, [tfutvadi, 

r/mK,‘Skt. chat nr, ‘four,* rd/o, ‘roaS, 
a place where four roads meet]. In 
W. India flic form used ii chovry or 
ehowree (Dakli. rhtforT). A }mll,li shed, 
or a simple loggia^ used by travellers 
as a reslnig-place, and also intended 
for the transaction of public business. 
Ill the old Madras Aivhives there is 
frequent tnention of the "Justices of 
the Choultry.** A building of this 
kind seems to have formed the early 
• Court-house. 

i 1673.— “Here (nt Swally near Sumt) no 
: were welcomed by tho Deputy Prcridcut . . . 
who took caro for niy Kntortainment, w'hich 
hero WAS rude, tho place admitting of little 
bettor Tenements th,an Booths stilcd by tht 
name of Choultries. "—/Vyer, 82. 

„ "Mndoras . . . enjoys some 
Choultries for Places of Justice. —Tli'rf. 89, 

1683.—" ... ho shall ixiy for every slnvo 
so shipped ... .50 pagodas to be recovered 
of him in the Cnoultrir of Madranpat- 
tan4am .** — OnW of Jlfertreis CukkciV, in 
)rMrr, i. m 

1689.— " Within 1e«s than half a MilCi 
from tho Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or Convenient Lwlgtngs roado of 
Timber.”— Or/ityton, 101. 

1711,— “Bo'sides these, five JuBtieca of 
tho Choultry, who are of tho Council, or 
chief Citixen^, arc to decide Controversies, 
and punidi ofTonding Indtnm?.” — hoelyer, 7, 

1714. — In the MS, of Por«oiw in flio 
Service, Ac. (India OiTico Records), wo 
have 

“Jo^fah Cooke fFaolor Register of tho 

Choultry, J:i5.” 

1727,— "Thoro are two or threo little 
Cbouitorios or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.”— .1. Jfamilton, cb» ix. ; [i. 05]. 
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[177n.-^** A ChoUro in »ot inucli imliku n 
largo ir\immer*houFiCf nnd in gcnoml in littio 
iiHiro than n Ituro co\oring from the in* 
clemency of the weather. Homo few lmlco«t 
nro more Riuicinun, nml nro ftt«o endowed 
with n wlaiV »’«pj>ort n fcennnt or 
T\ho*iQ huninenn in to fuminh ftll |ia**neugors 
with n certain quantity of rtco nnd fro^h 
water.**— /iM, C7.] 

1782.— *'Ii(en furtunen Ront uni|i!iq»'on a 
hfttir den Chauderics fltir len chennnn." 

Svnnmttf i. 12. 

17W>.— ** On no rencontre dann ren 
Toyogon nueuno nidK’igo ou hOtellono «»ir 
la route ; main cllen rent romplnc^o' ivar ilon 
Uoiix do rejMW npifcl^en achttltria (chtnU- 
riV|), niii ront den h.Mtmenn «»iuertn et 
Inhahiten, oli len voj'agcurM no tnnt^eiit, on 
gCn'rah qii’un tolt, . . n. 11. 

ISOSt— **Ilo renidin nt |>n*ncnt in an «M 
Choultty ^vhicli luin licen fltlwl ui» for hm 
u*e hy tho llcnidcnt." — //f. i 

3, 'M3. 

1817.— ** Another fact of much lmi*tw 
tancein, that a MnhomiMl.aii iMi>crei.:n ann 
tliu hmt who cntablLnhed ChoultxiCB.” 
.VilVsJiuLil 181. 

1820.— ChowTCO or town hall where 
tho imblie huninenn of tho towii^hq) ii tmnn- 
acte<l, Ii a huihllog 30 feet Rqn.ire, with 
iquaro gabIo*cnd9« and a roof of tilu rn|i. 
ported on a trcblo row of fjuaro wooden 
postR.**— ^Iff. of TtAPttihip of in Tr. 
tit, .SiC. iJoMittiy, d« ihl. 

183a.-‘*Junar, 6th Jnn. ISJW Wo 

At fit^t took up our idxMle in tho Chawadf. 
hut Mr. K'-comlio of the (*, H, kindly in* 
ritod us to hin houno.'*— .Vr»»fA‘< /.♦f> o? Jfr, 
Jof*n IfMl. 

ISI*!.— “Tim raidn are gootb nnd well 
miMihcd with choultries or tivornn" (*)- 
Pmfltpft Mittiun of 7iir/n, 31P, 

1870. -“I^'t nn or^mniscd watch ... Ik* 
cntnhliHhcd m each tillage , . . nnnod with 
gtwd tulwars. They «himlil l>o i?t.Hi».nid 
each night in the Milage chourl.'* th^r 
land Tinrpv/ /lufin, Mnj 12, Siippl. 76. 

Hoo obo CHUTTEUM. 

OHOULTBY PLAIN, iip. Tim 
tvns tho imino pton to tho n]K‘n 
ooimfr}* foniiorh existing m the S IV. 
of Murlms. tVionltrii I*htn was aht» 
the old dc^ipiution of tlie Hd. Quarter.** 
of the Madras Arinv ; e<]ui\alent to 
“Horse Guards” m" WiMnniister (<\ 
P. U. MS.). ^ 

1<80.— * gentleman now iio^^c'diig 
A hon-sc in tho fort, wan happy m neconmu.- 
dftting tho fnmil} of hii fnend, who l>cfore 
had rcnidcd in Chpultry Plain. Ao.v. 
Jho country near Madran is a perfect 
flat, on whch is hunt nt a Hiimll dld.ancc 
Jrom tho fort, a small fAmiffrw.*'— //fviw#. ! 
Trauh, 7. y i I 


OHOtTSBi mill v. This wort! !•» 
origitmUy Turk. in fortiter 

dats n s^|•geaut•ul•a^ln^ lietaM, or the 
lihV. fVniulnrv 17) sjH’.'iks 

of tlio 7 V/i(Mo/< as till* leader of « luitly 
of pilgrims] Its me.ining as ‘n eiioatV 
or Mo hwimlle' i<, apunieiitly ls»yond 
doubt, derived fioiii tlie ane*'dot<* thus 
ndnled in n mde of \\\ (lilfonrH U|niti 
lh»* |vissngi» ill Ik'ii .Ton-on*.s Al^h- 
wild, w hirli is fjuot 4 *d Ih’Iow*. “ In 11103 
Sir ltolH*rl Shirh'Y H*nt a ine.v»*nger or 
r/ii«iior(nM our old wrileia call him) In 
thin Munitry, as In** agent, from the 
(irand .^igiiur am! the Sophy, to tmii**- 
net HUiie prejuraior)" ImMiies-u Sir 
UoKit follow e«i him, nt In-* leisure, 
nsiimUa^Mdor^rom Iwdli the’-e |irime*<; 
but befort* lie lenched Kngltnd, IiH 
.igent had chutv^f^f the Tiirkidi and 
INt'IUU merchant . s here of *tiK) 0 f„ nnd 
taken his Ihght, iiikhuim ion** ]>er]np% 
that he had enriched the btiiging*t 
with a wonl of Vhhli the etunohvgv 
would misUad Upton and lalrrle J)r. 
.Iohn‘‘ 4 m.”— -ICd. of Itni iv, 

27. “Ill Kattjwar, whete the nati\e 
chiefs emploi Ar.ib men*enari« *, the 
OhtltvlMill ifoundu's as an oflieor of a 
comjviny. When I joim-d tin* I'olil ital 
Agi*TKy in that IVovinre, there was u 
company of Arab, att.whed t'i the 
Kysidemy under a (7wiw/" 'i. 

AVnfim/*'). [The .Y thinks tint 

*‘Gillnnl’s note U* taken with 

re-ervo,” The SUtnf, adds t!i if 

tjiiroid’s m»te ns.iTts that tw'o nth-T 
f/Aiaiitf* armed in ini 8 ,|C 2 :». On*^ 
Ilf the nlH»\e f|Uotations jin»\rs hi< 
nieiii.vy ;w to 1 (»I 8 . IVrlnp-, how- 
en*r, the uirtnulir fiaud had liftle to 
do with tile miKl.rii um* uf the w*uril. 
As ,lou*^U vugge-tR, rkmiK \\\\y h.Wc 
been med fur ‘Turk* in the >ens* of 
‘cheat*; jmt ns r.ifowvi stosl for 
‘thief* or ‘rogue* Ttif a fnithcr 
di-eus‘.inn of tin* won! fee 4 V. tf* Q,, 7 

MT, \i. as; ; 8 v..r, a, i^ii j 

l.V,n *TMtn tort* imc t.^r,k'ret fncbi. 
in ets!.rin divi a/o tuni |)h«» 
CnlAUeo (gcruis nl r<»i, nt ttln ^criMt aliis 
inulnplirii Api]i{ Itire.tji nl'.cli, quinl iSistii 
nil omlunim ciotinh »m n.tcnditiir) ut rnilii 
het It acre tnr,, .li timta ce:e|ucere. » • ,**•- 

HI. p. 

• 'Vint ill) jotithiiA 
of ii»e, th.it I run n rhintisf 
Wlial’M tint ? 

Popper, 21u» Turk wa^ here, 

‘rurU^"*^ MV, do jou tidiik I am n 
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Facf, Come, noblo doctor, pray tlioo loVs 
lirevail ; 

IbSs^tho^cntlomnn, and ]io*snoobiaus." 

Jieiu Thf Alchi^mist^ Act 1« flc. t. ! 

im.— 

■" Fvfgoso. Gulls or Moguls, | 

IV)^, mg, or otlior, hogon-mogon, vanden, , 
Shif^jAcI^ or chouses. Whoo 1 the bmeo 
arc flinchocl. 

Tlio pair of Kbarora arc sneak'd from us, 
Don. . . 

Fonff The Triat^ Act II, sc. i, 

1610, — **Con gli anil)a.<!ciatori fitranicri 
<;ho sccO couduceva, ciob Vlndiano, di Scinli 
Selim, un ciausoTurcood i Mo^cn^iti. . . *" 
— /». della Valle, if, 6. 

1653.— ‘‘Chiaoux cn Timj cat rn Scigont , 
du Diuan, ct dans la campagno In garde 
d’vno Knranatic, qui fait lo guet, so noninio I 
au<isi Chiaoux, ot cot employ n'est i>as 
autremont honoslo .” — Lc <»'onr, od. luST, ■ 
IK 530. 

1659.— 

Conqutd» Wo arc 

Inn fair way to lie ridiculous. | 

What think you t Chiaus'd hy n scholar/' 
Fhtrley, Ifoncrta A* AAr»i»ro», Act 11, pc, iii. 

1663, — "The Portugnls have choused u«, 
it seems, in the Island of liotnhay in the 
J'^st Indys ; for after a great chaigo of our 
iloctn being rent thither >vith full commis* 
Pion from the King of Portugnl to receive It, | 
tho Governour by soino protenco or other 
'Will not deliver it to Sir Abniliain Ship- | 
jnan/'^I*rj>7/jt, May 15; fed. IVhetdlry , 

iii. 125]. I 

1674.— 

** When peeso nud pullou are sodiio'd 
And povkh of Micking iMg** are chows'd," 

Jludlbrui. Pt. II, canto 3. 

1074.— 

“ IVansfonn'd to n Fronehm.an hy inv art ; 
He Btolo your clonk, and picUxl j’our 
pocket, 

CboWd and enidos'tl \’c like a block* 
head,” Ibid, 

1751.— **900 chiaux: they carried in their 
hand a baton %vitlt a cloublo silver crook on 
tho end of it ; . . . th&so frequently chanted 
moral pontcnccs and encomiums on tho 
•SlUfl, occnsionally proelniniing also his 
victories ns ho i»a«vod along,^'— 

1. 170. 

1702.— **1^0 27* d'Aofii 1762 nous enten* 
dimes un coup do canon dii chateau do 
Khhim, c'tJtoit signo (pruii Tajuus (eourior) 
■dtoit arrivd do la grande caraviuio,’ — 
yirbuhr, ViiXfage^ i, 171. 

1826.—** Wo started at break of day from 
tho northern pulmrb of Ispahan, led by tho 
ebaoushoa of tlio pilgrimage. • . «" — Jlajji 
JiaUty cd. 1885, p. 6. 

CHOW-CHOW, s. A common ap* 
pHaition of the J^iV/eoa-Kiigllsli term in 
Ohiiia is to utixcrl prcseiTe.s ; but, as 


the ^notation shows, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It ia the name given to n book by 
Viscountess Fnlklnnd, avIiosc Inisliand 
was Governor of Boniliay. Tiierc dt 
seems to mean ‘a mcdlev of trifles.* 
Chow is in 'pigeon' aiiplied to food 
of any kind. p*IVoni the enmieous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
principal items of a Cliinatnan's diet, 
the common variety has been dubbed 
tho ‘chow dog’*' (Jjally Things Chinese^ 
j). 170).] We find the word chow- 
chow ill Blnmentidtt's Kooitidar of 
Manilla terms: *‘C7e«u*c/i«tf, a Tagal 
disli so called.” 

185S,— **Tho word cliovr-chow is sug- 
go^tivo, c^pceially to tlio Indian roadcr, of 
a niixtnro of things, ‘good, Iwd, and in- 
dilforont,' of aiveot little omngca and bita 
of Uimboo .stick, ^llccs of sugnr-cntio and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
and made ujion tho wholo into n very 
tolcrablo confection. . . . 

** Indy Falkland, hy her Imjipy polectfon 
of a name, to a ccrt.ain oxtont deprecates 
and disarms criticism. We evannot complain 
that her TX'ork Isnithout plan, unconnected, 
and poinotimes trashy, for thc«o arc exactly 
tho conditions implied in the worrl chow- 
<diow.’'— /Iwi//jvry i^mirferlg IfcriVir, danuary, 

p. 100. 

1882.— “The variety of n‘«cs to which tho 
conqwund word *efiow-chow’ is put Is 
alniu^*! ondlo«s. ... A ‘No. 1 choiodiov)* 
thing signifies utterly worthlo-s, but when 
applied to n hrenkfnst nr ilinnor it means 
* unoxcoptionably good.* A 'chotr^fmo* 
oirgo IS an aasortod cargo ; a * gonend slioji * 
tiu *choir^hwe* fihoj) . . . onc tfactorj’) 
culled the ‘f*/io<rWni<‘’,* from ib being in- 
habited by divers Parsec?, Moormen, or 
other natives of Indin,”— 77n* Fanheue, 
p. 63. 

OHOWDRY, 8. }J. chiUuUiarly lit. 
‘n holder of four* ; ihi* uxiihuintion of 
which is ohscuiv: [iiUlifr Skt. c/iakra- 
rf/mrin, 'the hwircr of tilt* discus iw an 
ensign of authority ’]. The usual ajipli- 
ention of the Ummu is to the huaumnn 
of a craft in n town, and more 
particularly to the person who is 
.selected by Government as the agent 
through whom sujiplics, workmen, &c., 
arc supplied for public pur]ioses. 
[Tims the Cfuiudliarl of carters provides 
carriage, the Chaudharl of Kaliars 
bearers, and so on.] Formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a villnge ; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
I Cuttack it was, under native rule, 

I apiflied to a di.strict Beveiiue olllccr. 
I In a paper of ‘ Explanations of Teniw ’ 
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fumislicd to tlie Council at Fort 
William by Warren Hastings tlien 
Resident at Moradbagh (17595i chow- 
drees are defined os “Landholders in 
the next rank to Zemindars.’’ (In 
Long, p, 176.) [Comp. VENDR- 
IHASTEB.] It is also an honorific 
title given by servants to one of their 
number, usually, we believe, to the mdli 
[see MOLL7], or gardener — as hhalJfa 
to the cook and tailor, jama’ddr to the 
hhishtt, mehtar to the sweeper, sirddr to 
the bearer. 

c. ISOO. — ** . . . The people wore brought 
to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty . . . chaudharie 
t^ether by the ncclc and enforce payment 
bg^blows-'^Zuc-wd-diii Rom?, in JSUiot, iii. 

0.1343. — “The temtorics dependent on 
the capital (Delhi) are dnidcd into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Eindua,”— /6rt 
Batuta, ill. 3S8. 

[1772. — “Chowdrahs, land-holders, in the 
next rank to Zomeendars.” — Vtrthit Vim 
B engal, Gloss. s.t,] 

1788. — ** Chowdxy. — A landholder or 
Former. Properly he is above the Zemin- 
dar in rank ; but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, ho is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps.” — Indian, Vacatmlarg (Stockdolo’s). 

CHOWK. s. H. chmh An open | 
place or wide street in tlie middle of I 
a city where the market is held, [a<«, 1 
for example, the Clidndni CImth of 
Dellii]. It seems to he adopted in 
Persian, and there is an Arabic form 
wbicb, it is just possible, may 
have been borrowed and Arabized from 
tlie present word. Tlie mdical idea of 
efiavk seems to be “four ways” [Skt. 
chaiuMd], the crossing of kreets at 
the centre of business. Compare C«r- 
fax, and the Quaitro Cantoni of Palenuo. 
In the latter city tliei*e is a market 
place called Piazza Ba11ar6, wliicli in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
Seggehallarath, or as Aman interprets, 
5^*-Balharu. 

[18^.— “The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
.is perh^s the broadest street in any 
city in the East .” — ExearswM in 
IfuUa, i. 49.] 

OHOWNEE, s. The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
for an Anglo-Indian cantonment (q.v.) 
It is H. clihdonl, *a thatched rooi,’ 
clihdond, clilidnu, v. ‘to thatch.’ 


[1829 —“The Regent was nt tlie chaoid, 
his standing camp at Gagrown. when tliis- 
event occurred.”— Tbc/, Awxatt (Calcutta 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

OHOWRINGHEB, n.p. The name 
of a road and quarter ot CJalcnttn, in 
which most of the best European 
houses stand ; diaurangi. 

1789. — ♦« The houses ... at Chowxingee 
also will 1 m) much more healthy.'— iSfto/i- 
.^nrr, li. 205. 

1790. — “To dig a largo tank oppo«dtc to 
tlie Chexinghee Buildings .” — llkL 13. 

1791. — »*\Vhorens n robbery wns com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, tho first instant, 
on tho Chowzinghy Road.”— M. 

1792. — “/br Pricate Bale, A neat, com- 
pact ond new built garden hou’ie, plw^antly 
situated at Chouringy, and from its con- 
tiguity to Fort William, peculiarly w'oll 
calcnlntcil for an officer; it would likcwi-^o 
be A handsome provision for n native lady, 
or a child. Tho price is 1500 Bicca rupcc^.'^ 
— Ibid, li. fill. 

1803 — “Ghouringhee, nti entire villngo 
of palaces, runs for a considerable Icn^h 
nt nght angles with it, and altogether forms 
tho fancst wow I over iiehcld in any city."— 

I JaU Vulentia, i. 236. 

1810. — “As I enjoyed Calcutta much loss 
this time ... I left it with less regret. 

I Still, when passing tho Chowiinghee road 
the Inst day, I— 

‘Looked on stream and sea and plain 
As what I ne’er might see again.'” 

£lj>hins(one, in Life, i. 23U 

1818.— “Ho wished all Clieltenham, al. 
Chowiinghee, nil Calcutta, could sco him 
in that jwsition, waving his linnd to such n 
beauty, and in company with such a famous 
buck as Rawdon Crawley, of the Guards.”— 
rautfy Fair, cd. 1867, i. 237. 

OHOWRT, 8. 

(a.) See CHOULTRY. 

(b.) YL. chathcar, chauiirl ; from Skt^ 
chnmara, chdmara, Tlie bushy tail of the 
Tibetan Yak (q.v.), often set in a costly 
decorated handle to use as a fly-flapper, 
in which fonii it was one of the in- 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. Tlie 
tail was also often attached * to the 
horse-trappings of native warriors ; 
whilst It formed from remote times 
the standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. Tlie Yak-tails 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmaa (sec under 
YAK). Allusions to tlie aidmara, ns 
a Bign of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
books and inscriptions, e,g. in the Poet 
Kalidiisa (see transl. by Dr. Mill in 
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J, Asn Hoc. Beng. i. 342 ; tlic Amarahosha^ 
ii. 7, 81, &c.}* The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in tlio IStli century 
{ippenrs to have been “Oow-tails” 
(q.v.). And hence Bogle in Ins 
Joiinial, as published by Mr. Markham, 
calls FttZaf by the absurd name of 
^*coxo4aikd cmaV' though 'Miorsc- 
tailccl cows” would ha^'e been more 
QevinauQ ! 

c. A.D. 250. — Boujf 5c yirn di»o, 5pe/ii- 
Kois re Kal 4X\oiv Ayplovs BetuC^s* iK roxn^v 
yc Twy pout' icat ri? ftvio(r6pai voiovvraij Kal 
t6 nkv (rfiJjtto ira/u/t^Xai'ey cTo’ti' o75c' ris 5^ 
oi'pij 5xom Xci»k*4s — Aclian. tie 

Kat, Aft. XV. 14. 

A.n. 631-5. — « • ^vith hi$ nnuics which 
wero darkened by tho spotlcKsi ch&inaraB 
that were waved over them.” — /n* 
serijJdon, 

0 . 940, — “They export from this country 
tho Imir named at-ramar {or abchamor) of 
which thoso fly-fiaps aro made, with linnalcs 
of silvor or ivory, which attendants held ever 
tho heads of kings when giving audiouco.*' — 
Mas*ikii, i. 3S5. Tho expressions of 
are 'aptly illustmtcd by tho Assvrian'and 
rcrso]>olitan sculptures. (Sec also Jlfatro 
Po/Of bk. iii. eh. 18; Air. Conti\ p. 14, in 
Indfa iu tilt JCVth Orafjiry). 

1623. — **For adornment of their horse*? 
they carried, hung to tho cantics of their 
saddle**, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which they told mo were the 
tails of certain uild oxen found in India.’*— 
P. della Vallf, ii. 602 ; [link. Soc. ii. 260]. 

1809. — **lIo also prc'Jontod mo in trays, 
which wore as usual laid at my feet, tlM» 
beautiful chowricH.”— /yoref Valenditf i. 42S. 

1810, — ** Near Brnbinn are Indm and 
Indraneo on their cicidmnt, and below is n 
female figure holding a rhamara or chow- 
reo.”— Jiarie O’ro/low, 56. 

1827.— A black fomnlo slave, richly 
dre‘*«!Cd, stood behind him uith n chowry, 
or cow’s toil, liaring a silver handle, which 
she used to keep off tho flici.*’—, Sir 
The *itirgeon*t Datt^hter^ ch. x. 

OHOWBYBUBDAB, s. The 
servant wbo carries tlic Ohowry. 11. 
P. c/mit»r7-6awl«"r. 

1774,— "Tho Boh-Bajah on horaohack 

• . , a chowra-hurdar on cnchsideof him.” 
•^BoglCf in JfarJihatn*t TlUtf 21. 

(1833.— . . the oH king was rittingin 
the garden with a chowiyhadar waving tho 
flics from him ,” — Miss Baen, Vp the Coiintry. 
i.l33.] ' •' 

OHOWT, OHOUT, s, Mnlir. ehaulh, 

* one fourth iiaii.^ The blackmail 
levied by the blalutiitns from the 
provincial governors as compensation 


for leaving their districts in immunity 
from plunder. Tlic term is also ap- 
plied to some otlier c-xactions of like 
ratio (sec IVikon). 

(1559. — Mr, yVhitoxray rchra to Cordo 
{Boo, VIT. bk. 6, ch. 6), whore this word Ii 
used in reference to payments made in 15.59 
in tho time of B. Constantino do Bragnn^, 
and in iiapcrs of tho early part of tho 17lh 
century the King of the Choutcos is fre- 
quently mentioned,] 

1614, — "This King holds in onr lands of 
B.aman a certain payment which they call 
Chonto, which wa.s paid him long before 
they belonged to tho Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our pow'cr tho pay- 
ment continued to bo made', and about t^so 
exactions and payments there have risen 
great disputes and contention*; on one side 
and another .” — Poctirro (MS.). 

1674. — " Messengers were sent to Basscin 
demanding tlio chout of all tho PorUigucio 
territory tn those parts. Tlio chmit means 
tlie fourth part of tho ret^enue, and this is 
the oarlicit mention wc find of the claim.” 
— Orme*s Proffm^fs^ p, 45. 

1763-78. — "Tlioy (tho Engliih) were . • • 
not a littlo suriinsod to find in tlio letters 
now received from Balajorow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to tho 
Xaliob, a i>oroD;ptory demand of the Chout 
or trilnito duo to tho King of tho Momltocs 
from tho Kaliobship of Arcot.” — Om\ 
ii. 223-9. 

1803.— "Tho Peshwah . . . cannot have 
a riglit to two choutes, any more th.an 
to two revenues from any nllogo in tho 
same year.”— ii>//iwy(o« Desp. (cd. 1837), 
ii. 375. 

185S. — ", , . Tliey (the Mahrattai) were 
nccastomcd to demand of tlio jirovinccs they 
threatened with dovaatation a certain jiortion 
of tho public revenue, gen orally tho fourth 
part; and this, under tho name of tho^ 
chout, became tho recognized Mahratta 
lributo,^tho price of tho absence of their 
plundering hordes,”— TI’AiVary, Oriental and 
Ling* Stnairs, ii. 20*21. 

OHOYA, CHAYA OHBY, s, A 
root, [generally known ns chayroot,] 
(ifedijotdf xmbellata^ Lain., Oldcnhndia 
umb.y L.) of ibe Nnt, Ord. Ctndion- 
accac^ aflbrding a red dye, sometimes 
[called ‘India Madder,* '[‘ Dye Root,* 
‘ Rainesbwarniii BootH; from Tam. 
shdijurerf Mnlnyfil. (c/iayrr, 

‘colour,* ivr, ‘root*). It is exported 
from S. India, and wi\9 so also at one 
time ftx)m Ceylon. There is a figure 
of the plant in Lettres Eclif. xiv. 104. 

c, 1566.— "Also from S, Tome they Inyd 
great store of red yamo, of bombast died 
with n rooto which they call saia, ns afore- 
[ aavd. wliieh rolonr will never out ." — Caesar 
\ FrederilCf In JlalK [ii, 351]. 
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1583. — **No vien anohora di detta saia dn 
un altro luc^ detio Potopolli o se no tingono 
rarimcnto in S. Thomb.”— f. 107. 

1672. — “Hero grovreth very good Zaye.*' 
— Bdldaeuij Ctyhiu 

[1679.—** ... if they would 'provide 
mustors of Ghae and White goods. . . ,** 
--rJlImoriall of S, MoAUr^ in Kistua Man,, 
p. 181.] 

1726. — **Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
tho Coast for painting ohintzes),” — ValenUjn^ 
Ohor, 45. 

_ 1727. — “The Islands of Div, (near Mnsu* 
lipatam) produce the famous JJ^t called 
Sbaii. It is a Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spnng tides." 
—A. Umxxlifyix, i. 870 ; [od. 1744, i. 874]. 

1860. — “The other productions that con- 
stituted the exports of the Island were 
samn-wood to Persia; and choya-roots, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 
• . • for transmission to Surat."— Tcnaciif'i 
Ceylon^ ii. 54-55. See also Chitifs Omlon 
Oaztlteer (1834), p. 40. 


(b) V. and e. To lunge a liorse. H. 
clxammd or chakar hi>rnd. Also Hlie 
lunge.’ 

1629. — **It was truly tantalizing to see 
those fellows chticketing tiieir horses;^ not 
more than a quarter a mile from our 
post."— /o/tn S. 168. 


[(c.) In Polo, a ‘period.’ 

[1900. — “Two bouts were .played to-day 
. , In the opening chokker Capt. — ^ 
carried the ball in .” — Overland Mail, Aiig. 
13.3 


CEUCKEEBUTTy, n.p. This 
mlgarized Bengal Branman name i.s 
as Wilson points out, a corruption of 
diaJcmvariti, the title assumca by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove- 
reigns, an universal Emperor, whose 
clianot-wheels rolled over all (so it is 
e.xplained by some). 


CHUOEIAEOO, s. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra (q.v.) 

GHEGKEB. From H. chakar, 
chakkary diakrd, Skt cJialcra, ‘ a wheel 
or circle.* 

(a.) fl. A quoit for playing the 
Ei]^li8h game j but more properly 
tlie sharp qiimt or discus whidi con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
earned by the Sikh fanatics called 
Ahdli (see AKALEE), generally en- 
circling their peaked turbans. The 
thing IS described by Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 ; [ed. Ball^ i. 82]) as earned by 
a company of Haliouiinedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sherpdr in Quzeiat. 
See also Lt,‘GoL T. Lewin, A Fly, &c., 
p. 47 : lE!yerto}i, Handbook, PI, 16, No. 
64]. 

1516.— ** In the Kingdom of Dely . , , 
they have_ some steel wheels which they call 
chacarani, two fingets broad, shoip outside 
hke knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
those each, put on the left axin ; and they 
take one aud put it on the finger of the 
nght hand, and make it spin round many 
tames, and so they hurl it at their enemies.” 
—Barbosa, 100-101. 

1630.— “In her right hand sheo bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, aud sharp-edged in the super- 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, m tho 
quickness of his motion, it is able to deliuer 
or connoy death to a farre remote enemy,” 
—Lard, Disc, of the Banian Religion, 12. 


0 . 400, — “ Then the Bikshuni Uthalu began 
to think thus with heieelf, ‘To-day tho 
King, ministers, and people are all going 
to meet Buddha . . . Imt I — a woman — how 
can I oontnve to get tho first sight of him I* 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Raja .” — TraieU of Fah-hmn, tr, by Bade, 
p. U3. 

c.^ 400. — “ On a certain day (Asoka), 
having . . . ascertained that tho super- 
naturally mfted . . . Ndga King, whoso 
age extended to a Kaypo, had seen tho four 
Buddhas . , , ho thus addressed him: ‘Be- 
loved, exhibit to mo tho person of tho 
ommscient being of infinite wi«dom, tho 
Chakkawatti of tho dootnne.’”— TAc A/a/«r- 
teunso, p. 27. 

1856.— “Tho importance attached to the 
possession of a whito elephant is traccablo 
to the Buddhist system. A wWto elephant 
of certain wondonul endowments is one of 
tho^ seven precioim things, tho possession of 
which marks tho Mtdta Chakravartti Raja 
. . . tho holy and universal sovereign, a 
character which appears once in a cycle.”— 
Missimi to the Ooio t <fA la (l^lajor's Phayre's), 
1858, p. 154. 


GHUC KLA H , s. H. chakld, [Skt. 
cAafcra, ‘a wheel’]. A temtorial sub- 
divisiou under the Mahominedaii 
government, thus defined by Warreiv 
Hastings, in the paper quoted under 
CHOWDEY ; 


/ ^ junsdiction of a Pho]dar 

(see FOTUDAB), who receives the routs from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government." 

treaty concluded with the 
Mohnmmnd Cdsm Khdn, on 
the ^th Sept. 1/60, it agreed that . . , 
tho English army should bo ready to assist 
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him in tho manngcmont of till aniiirsj and 
tliab tho lands of tho chuklflliB (districts) 
Burdwan, Midtiaporo and Olnttagong, 
should bo assigned for all tho charges of tho 
>coixi|iany and tho army. . • i/nmyfoa's 
AnalusU&f the Tjmvs and 7ffatifafiow, Tol. i. 
■Calcutta, 1805-1809, p. 6. 

OH0GKLBR, s. Tam. and Malaval. 
jihaJdMy tlic name of a rery low 
-caste, memhcrs of wliich arc tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Chnmdrs 
(seeCHtJMAB) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
very dark caste, the Oiitclclers arc fair 
(see I^Htoi's Gloss, bj’ Bcamcs^ i. 71, and 
IJaldmlVs Gram. 674).* [On tbe other 
hand the Madras Gloss. (s.v.) says that 
-as a rule they are of ‘‘a darfc black 
hue.”] Colloquially in S, India 
Chnckler is used for a native shoe- 
maker. 

c. 1580. — **A11 the Gcntoon ((iracfcu) of 
thoso parts, especially those of Dismiga, 
havo many castes, which ta1:o prccodcnco 
-ono of nnothor. Tho lowest aro tho Cha- 
-quiniiB, who nmlco shoos, and cat all un- 
•uoan flesh. • . — Pnmor e Ifunraf &o., f. 05. 

1759.— *'ShackelayB aro shoomnkers, nnd 
hold in tho samo dosnicablo light on the 
CoTomoudol Coast as tiio Kinddos ntid Pul- 
lics on tlio Ji/tt/o6ar/’— /r«, 26. 

o, 1790.—** Aiwi n*cst-co quo lo rtjbut do 
}.% closso mifpris^Q dcs parnas; «>avoir Ics 
tscbokelfs ou cordonnfors et Ics trufans ou 
fossoycuru, qui s'occupcnt do rcnlcrrcmcnt 
ct In couhiistion dos niorts.*’— 7/<fc^jicr, 
ii. 60. 

[1844.—** . . . tho chockly, who performs 
tho degrading duty of osccutionor. . . /* — 
iStciWy, JfanunSf <l«,, qf w. 2S2.j 

18Ck — **1110 JComatfs or morcantito caisto 
of j^faclros by long established ciistoui, nro 
required to ^ond an offoring of botol to t)io 
chucklerB, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their niarriocos,’*— »S’iV ir. Jitlwt. in 
J. mn. Soc., N. S. vob i. 102. 

* CHUCKMUOK, s. H. chakmah. 
‘Flint and steel.’ One of the titles 
conferred on Haidar ’Ali before he 
rose to power was ‘Chalmiak Jang. 

Firelock of War’? See IL of Ifydur 

Naik, 112 . 

OETUCKBIIM, s. An ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, MahiyOl. chafcmm, Tel. chah- 
ramtt; from Ski, chakra (sec \indcr 
GHITCEEK). It is nob cosy to say 
what was its value, ns the sluleincnts 
.are inconsistent: nor do they con- 
lirm Wilson’s, that it was cmial lo 
-one-tenth of a fiagodu. [Accoming to 


the Madras Gloss, (s.v.) it hore the 
same relation to the gold Pagoda that 
the Anna does to the Kupee, and 
under it again was the copper Gash, 
which was its Rixteenth.J Tlic de- 
nomination siUTivcs in Travancorc, 
[where 28j go to one rupee. (Ibid.)] 

1554.— ** And tliDfnnoms of tho place arc 
called choorocs, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they aro worth 12^ or 12] to the 
jKtrdao of gold, reckoning the jmrdao at 360 
rm.*— .*1. S^itueZf /Jrrtidot I\sos^ 36. 

1711.— *‘Tlio Enemy will not come to any 
ngreoment unlc«s wo consont to jmy 30,000 
chuckmms, which wc take to bo 10,600 
and odd pngodiw.’— In WhreUrt it 165. 

1813, — Milhurn, under Tanjorc, giws tho 
chucknun as a com cQual to 20 Madras, 
or ten gold fannnw, 20 Madras f.anams 
would bo $ of a iKigodo. 

[From tlic ditiicnlty of handling 
these coins, which niv hmallnitd round, 
they are counted on a chucknim 
baud as in the case of the Fanam 

(q.V.).] 

CHXJDDEB, 8. ir, chUhiT^ a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any Isijid ; 
the ample .sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in X. ‘India. It is 
also ai»plied to flu* clotlis hi)rcad over 
^faliomiiicdflii fonihs. ]klrlw^n (161G) 
nnd Linschoten (1508) have chanfars^ 
chaMtarcs^ ns a kind of entton piece- 
goods, hut it is certain tliat thi.s is not 
the Stimc word. Choxdars occur among 
Hcngnl piece-goods in i1/tV6am, li. 221. 
[The word i.s chautdr^ ‘anything with 
four tltrends,’ and it ocnir', in Llic list 
of cotton cloths in tlic Ahi (i. 94). In 
a letter of 1910 wc liave ^^Chantarcs 
are white and well miuested ”(7Anavfrr, 
JjfiUrs^ i. 7.6) ; ** Uhauters of Agm ” 
(Fosler^ LrflcrSi ii. 4.6) ; CVxjIcs has 
“ fine Casho or Chatclcr” (Dhrify t 80) ; 
.and in 1016 tlicy ait; called “Opir/cr” 
(AWer, iv. 61).] ‘ 

1025.—** Chador of Camksya,”— Ao)i- 
Itrun^a, 50. 

[c, 1010, — “Vrom Bengal comes another 
Fort of hanging, of fine litton painted and 
ornamented with colours in n very agreeable 
fashion; theso they call fador.' — 

(U Zara/, link. 8 dc. i. 222.] 

ICIJ.— “Pintados, chintsnnd chadors.”— 
7*/»y/o», in Vitrehnsy i, 530. 

1673. — **Tho lifthifc of these water- 
n3’]i)t>]H was fine Shudders of Jiuvn om- 
brotdered on tlio neck, wrist, and flkiri 
srith a bonier of Fovoral coloured fiilka or 
tiircada of gold/— 77fr5^rf, 3rd cd. 191. 
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1832.-'**Ghuddur ... a largo pioco of 
cloth or ehoot, of ono nnd a holf or two 
breadths, throim over the hood, so as to 
cover tho whole body. Jlen usually sleep 
rolled up in it.”— //rrZ/ef#, Qanoon-e- 
/f/am, xii.'xiii. 

1878. — “Two or three women, who had 
been chattering away till wo op^ored, but 
whO| on seeing m drew their 'chaddera' 

. . . round their faces, nnd retired to tho 
further end of tho boat .” — Life ui (he JMo~ 
/uisiif i. 79. 

The Bompore Chudder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Tibetan shawl-wool, of 
unifonn colour without pattern, made 
originally at Bampur on the Sutlej ; 
and of late years largely imported into 
England: [(see the Panjab Mono, on 
JFool^ p. 9). Curiously enough a claim 
to tlie derivation of the title from 
Rnmpur, in Rohilkhand, N.W.P. is 
made in the Imperial Gazetteer^ 1st ed. 

(8.V.).] 

OHULI CHULIiOl V. m impera- 
tive ; ‘ Go on ! Be (piick.* H. chalo ! 
imper. of ehalnuy to go, go speedilj'. 
[Another common use of the n'ord in 
Anglo-Indian slang is — “ It won^t 
chnl,” ‘it won’t answer, succeed.’] 

c. 1790. — “Je montai do trhs-bonno heuro 
dans men palaDquin.-~T8Chollo (c*cst-h- 
diro, marebe), cn^rent mes conlis, ot aussi- 
t6t Ic voyngo common^n.” — llw^fnetf ii. 8. ^ 

[OHUMAB, s. H. Chamar, Skt. 
r7ianno-/:(fra, ‘one who works in 
leather,’ and thus answering to the 
Ghuckler of S. India ; an impoviniit 
caste found all through N. India, 
whose primary occupation is tanning, 
hut a large numher are agriculturists 
and day labourers of various kinds. 

G823.— “ From this abomiuation, boof- 
cating . . . they [the Bhoels] only rank 
above tho Choomars, or shoemakers, who 
feast on dead carcases, and are in Central 
India, as elsewhere, deemed so unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwell within 
tho precincts of tho village.”— J/ia/ce/m, 
Central /ndta, 2nd cd. ii. 1791] 

CHUMFUK, 8. A highly orna- 
mental and sacred tree {Miaielta c/iam- 
pffwr, L., also M. iSiewn), a kind of 
magnolm, wliose odorous yellow blos- 
soms are much prized W Hindus, 
offered at shrines, and rubbed on the 
body at marriages, &c. H, champah^ 
Skt. champala, Drury strangely saj's 
tliat the name is “derived from 
CiampOf an island between Camhogia 
and Cochin China, where the tree 


grows.” Champa is not an island, 
and cevtainh' derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree ia^ 
found wild in the Himrdaya from 
Nepal, castunrd; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Trawincore. The use of the term 
cbarapalxt. extends to the Philippine' 
Islands. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly prized by Malay women, who 
put it in their hair.] 

1623. — “Among others they showed mo a 
flower, in size and form not unliko our 
lily, but of a yellowish wbito colow, with 
A s'KOot and powerful scen^ and which tlicy 
call chaxnp& [ciampd].” — A della Yalltt iL 
517; [Hak. Soc. i.40]. 

1786, — “Tho walks aro scented with 
blossoms of tho champac and nogisar, and 
tho plantations of poppor and cx>ffGO are 
equally now and plcasix ^,” — Sit IF. Jonre, 
in Mein,t &;e., ii. 81. 

1810.— “Some of these (birds) bnild in 
tho swcot-sconted champaka and the 
mango.”— ilfnnVr Graham, ISS. 

1819.- 

“ Tlio vandonng airs thoy faint 
On the dark, tho silent stream ; 

And tho dbnmpak’s odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream.” 

IShellr^f Lina to an Indian Air^ 

1821.— 

“ Somo chuxnpak flowers proclaim 
it yet dhmo.” 

ul/frfriw, Sktteha in /TtnrfoMffln, 73. 

GHUHAM, s. Prepared Hme ; also- 
^ccially used for fine polished plaster* 
Forms of this wordT occur both in 
Dravidinn Iniigiiages and Hind. In 
tile latter elitmil is from Skt. dmrnay 
‘powder’; m the former it is some- 
what uncertain whether the word is, 
oris not, an old dcriTOtivc from the 
Sanskrit. In the first of the folloiring 
quotations the word used seems taken 
from the Malayal, chwwtimhay Tam. 
shwnidmhn. 

1510, — “And thoy also eat with the said 
leaves (hotel) a certain limo made from 
oyster 6boll<;, which thoy call rionama.”— 
Vdrthmaf 144. 

1663.--“ ... so that all tho name*! j’ou 
meet with that nro not Portuguese nro 
Malabar ; such as hare (botolf, ebnna, 
which IS limo. . . (7am‘a. f. Z7g, 

c. 1610.—“ . . . Pvn porto son tfventail, 
lautro la bocto d*aigcnt ploino do botcl, 
1 autro une bocto ou il y a du ohuTiaTi, qu! 
cst ^ ]a chnux.”— Pyniitf de Laval, iL 
84;[Hak.Soo.ii.l35]. 
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16]4.— ‘‘Uftring buntfc tlio great Idol Into 
chnnidi, ho mix<^ tho x>o\vdcrcd liroo ^vith 
yiatt leaves, and gave it to tho Rfijpfits that 
thoj* might cat tho objects of thoir wop* 
nhiji. risJt (a , q noted 1 ly Qmfi'emiir, 

iTor. te xlv, TilU. 

3673.— “Tlio Natives chow it (Botol) with 
Chinaia(Limo of calcined Ovfttop Sholls).” — 
/•Vyrr, 40. 

3687.—** That stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stonc«, and Chontun bo in rcadinc'^s to 
tnnko up any i»rcach.”— J/arfms 
tions, in Whtehrf i. 168. 

3689.— *'Cliinaiii Is Lime made of Cockle- 
shell*?, or Lime-stone; and Pawn is tho 
I^caf of a lYec.”— 123. 

3750-60.— “ Tho flooring is genomlly com- 
I>o*>cd of n kind of loam or btucco, called 
chunnin, being n lime made of InimtsliclN." 
— 6*mv, i, 52. 

1/63 . — ** In tho CkvflMt of Silct for the 
smeo of 6vo >oan* ... my phoa«dap nnd j 
tho Company’s gonjastnh slmfl jointly pro- ; 
l^ro chunnin, of which each shall (Iciniy 
nil cx]>cn^cs, and half tho chunam so mndo 
*?hnll 1>o given to tho Company, nnd tho 
other half shall bo for my n**c,’ — JVnif;; 
J/iV Jiu/Hi the CtMipanif, in CttmiccMtS 
X. ofCffi-r, i. 61. 

1809.— '*Tlio row of chuunm pillars which 
MiplKirtcd each side . . . were of a sinning 
white.'*— £ff. Ta/rjitm, i. 01. 

CHUNAJH:, to, V. To M in nior- 
tar ; or, more freciiicntly, to plaster o^ er 
n*ilh clninain. 

lOSi. — . . to get wlmt great jan« ho 
can, to pnt wheat in, and chenam thorn up, 
nnd set them roniul tlie fort curtain,”— In 
i. ICS. 

3809. — . . haring one . . , room . . . 
beautifully chunommod. '*—/.//. VttienfM, i. 
38C. 

IJotlt iionn nnd verb nre ii^-cd Also in 
the Anglo-ChineFC settleinent**. 

ohtoAbcjueh, ri.p. A famous 

rock-fort on the Gauge?, above Beimros, 
and on (lie right 1>ank. The name is 
helieved to lie n corr. of Chtntua-tjiri^ 
‘Foot Hill,* a name nrolxihly riven 
from the actual rc^oimdancc ot (he 
rock, seen in lonj^itudinal profile, to a 
liunmii foot. [Thei'c is a lociil legend 
that it rcprc?enls llie foot of Vishnu. 
A native folk ctymolog)* make? it 
a corr. of C7iaarf(ff/)rar/i, from .•some 
legendary connection With the Bhangi 
(ribe (see CHANDAUL). (See Groohe, 
Tribcit mid Ca^cs^ i. 203.)] 

[17fi9.— ‘‘Scn-ihlo of the va*«t irnporbinco 
of tho fort of Chunxir to .Siriah nl Bowlalt 
. . . we hare directed Col. iJarkcr to rein- 
force tho garrison. . . (\t Gm(vt cf 

y/ir#cforj», in Vrrrffif, App. 78. . 


[1785.— “Chtmar, called by the natives 
Chundaigbur. * . Fer6<v, Or. J/iem. 2nd 
cd. it. 442.] 

OHUPATTY, s. H. cha})dtly an un- 
leavened cake of bread (generally «F 
coarse tvheaten mealk pitted flat *\vitU 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
the u.Mml form of native brcjtd, nnd 
the sta])lc food of Upper India. (See 
HOPPER). 

161«*>.— Pnn?on Terry well describes t!>o 
thing, but names it not: **Tlio ordinary* soil 
of people ent bread mmlo of a conrno grain, 
Init both toothsome and whole*>onio nml 
hearty. They make it np in bnxtd cake-, 
thick Hko our oaten cakes ; nnd then Ixiko it 
upon FTniill round iron hearths which they 
carry mth them.”— In Pureims, ii. 1463. 

1810.— •*Chow-pattiea, or Imnnocks,” - 
llVWirtiiwon, V. M, ii. 318. 

lS,*i7. — “From \i lingo to sillngo hrouglit 
by ono messenger nnd sent fonvnnl by 
another passed a inj*>torio«s token In the 
sba|?o of one of tho*<c flat cakes made from 
Hour and water, and forming the common 
bread of tho ]>coplc, which in their language, 
are called chupattlce.”— A^rr/r’/ I Car, 

i, 570. [Tlio original aecount of this by tho 
Correspond ent of tho dated “Bom- 

bas', Mfireli 3, IS.^7,” is quoted in 2 scr. 
*V. <fct?.m.3C5,] 

There is n tniditiun of a noble and 
gallnnfc Govenioi*-Gvnenil wh<i, when 
compelled to rough it for a day ur 
acknowlc<Iged tiiat “ eh and 

mofantdtiett were not .such bad diet,” 
meaning Chupattics and Mnssalla. 

OHUPKUN, R. If. ehapkmi. Tim 
long frock (or cjisstjck) winch is (he 
ujuial dress in Ujijier India of nearly 
all male natives who are not actual 
labourers or indigent nerFnns. The 
woitl is prob.*ibly of Tui-ki or Mongol 
origin, nnd is perliap_s identiral vnth 
the chahmw of the A In (i. 90), a word 
.Ft ill used In Turkistan, [A'amlnSry, 
(Skifchrit^ 121 frqq.) describes both Ibc 
or upper coat and tlie 
Tchcf;mni or gown.l Hence Bwimes’s 
connection of cJifijihni with the idea 
of chnp ns miMiung ennipre.ssing or 
clinging [Platts chapnhui^ Ho bo 
pressed*! “a tlgbtly-fitting coat or 
caB«!ock," i.s n little fanciful. (Cbmp. 
Gram. i. 212 scg.) Still this idea inay 
have shaped the corruption of u foreign 
word. 

1883.— “Ho was 1 was gmng to any, in 
his phirt-!>1ocve5, only I am not sure that ho 
wore n Rhirfc in tho**o daya— I think ho had a 
ehnpknn, or native under-garmont,”— C. 
/frtim, ill A. o/ //f. liitirmiett I* 
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GHUTTRVM. 


fi'oui a well, and dipchargiiig ib into 
iiTigabion clmniiels hy means of pnll^* 
ropes, and a large *lmg of liide (Hi* 
Skt. cliarma). [Sec the de* 
^cviptioii in Fcrlfen^ Or, Ment, 2nd cd. 
i. 1&8. Hence tlie ai*ca irrigated from 
n well.] 

— **To each Ghurrus, cltur$rij or slcm 
of land, there i*? attaclie<l twonty-iivo bco- 
ghns of img.’itcd Lund-*’ — Tw/, Annals 
(Calcutta repr.), ii. d88,] 

b. H. charusf [said to he so called 
hecJiuse the drug is collected hy men 
who widk willi leather aprons through 
the field}. The resinous exudation of 
liie hem 2 vp]aiit ^Ca7wahis Indira), 
which is the basis of intoxicating 
prcjwirations (see BAK6, GTJNJA). 

(1812.— “T2io Moolah .*.ometimcu ainohod 
the intoxicating dnig called Chira.’* — 
Cuidml, i. d-U.] 

CHUTKAEBY, CHATTAGAB, in 
S. India, a Imlf-casde ; Tain, shatji^kar, 

‘ one who wears a wai.stcoat ’ {C. 'P. R), 

CHUTNY,P. H-WmtMT. A kind of 
.*»trong relish, made of a numher of 
1 ‘ondiments and fruits, &c., used in 
Tndin, and more especially hy Mnhoni- 
ntcdnns, and the merits of which are 
now well known in England. For 
native cfnitny rocipes, see Jlerklot'*, 
QiwooJi-cJslam, 2nd ed. xlvii. setjq, 

1S18.— “Tlio Chaina iu eoanctime^ made 
ivith cocon-nut, liino-juico, gnrilc, nnclchilllos 
nntl with the jncklos is plncetl in deep Icnvcs 
round the largo cover, to llio number of SO 
or ‘lO.**— Or, Mmi, ii. fiO ; ptiid 

od. i. ais]. 

1820,— “Chitaeo, Chatneo, romo of the 
liot apices made into a paste, by being 
bruised svith water, tho ‘kitchen' of an 
Indian peasant.*’— --‘4 re. 7’oiertJdiipef /.oony, 
in Tr. Lit, >'oc. Jtvmbayt ii. 104. 

GHHTT, s. H. rhhfti, TIic proper 
meaning of the vernncnlnr word is ‘a 
roof or platform/ But in modern 
Anglo-Inainu its asunl application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and wliitcwashcd, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled hoases; properly 
chudnrMal, ‘sheet-ceiling.' ' 

OHUTXANUTTY, n.p, This was 
one of the three villages purchased 
for the East India Company iu ICSG, 
when tlio agents found their jiosition 
ill Hiigl! intolemhle, to form the 


Rettlcinenb which liccamc the city of 
Calcutta. Tlie other two ^^IIagea were 
Calcutta and Govindpur. Dr. Hunter 
spells it Siitanatt, but tlie old Anglo- 
Indian ortliogniphy iiidicatas ChaMiiad 
as prolwble. In the letter- books of tlie 
Factory Council in the India Ollice tlio 
earlier letters from this usiablishmcnt 
are lost, but down to 27tli Maieh, 
1700, they are dated from “Ohutta- 
nutte”; on and after June 8tb, from * 
“ OilcuttJi ” ; and from August 20lli 
iu the same ye;ir from “ Fort William ^ 
iu Calcutta." [Sec Hedyes, Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. lix.] According to Major 
Rilpli Smyth, ChatunatT occupied “ the 
site of tlie present native town,” i'.c, 
the northern (piarter of the city. 
Calcutta stood uti wliat is now the 
European comnieivial part ; and 
GovindpQr on the pre.«>cnt site of 
Fort William.* 

17r»3. — “llio Hoogly Phou<*(lar clomamHug 
tho {m'tnont of (ho giHMind rent ford month'$ 
fruTD Jiiniuiry, nnnici} : — 

n. A. 1*. 

Sootaloota, Calcutta. . 32.') 0 0 
(lovindpoor, Picar . . 70 0 0 

Gorinclpoor, (’Alciitta . 33 0 0 
. . . .18 0 

Agreed that tho Preddont do yxiy tho .Manic- 
out of c.iMh.*’ — Cojixa. /V. n*d/tu»t, April 30, 
in Lony, 43, 

OHUTXBUM, A. Tani t^hniftra 
which is n cormptiem of Ski. snitra, 
‘abode.* In S. India a houa' where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two. [See 
CHOULTRY, DHURMBALLA.] 

180/.— “Tbero arc two distinct kind^ of 
bnildingi conioimded by Europonns under 
tho nmno of Vhtmltnj. Tho hT5»t is that 
called by tho natives' Chaturam, and built 
for tho nccommodatiun of tnivollor». These 
♦ . , havo in gonend jKJut roofs . ♦ . built 
in the fonn of n sqtuiru oticlnsing a court. . . , 
'llio other kind arc properly built for tho 
recoption of iniaffcs, when these are carried 
in procession. These Imvo flat roofs, and 
consist of ono nmrtmont only, and by tho 
natives arc Ctilleu Jfrtndnpani. . . . Besides 
tho Chaturam nncl tho MandnnaWt there 
is another kind of bidlding which by Euro- 
peans is allied fViowWr//; in tho Tnmul 
iangnage it is aalted 7*<itt»/ Vandat^ or Water 
Shed . . , small buildings where weary 
travellers may enjoy n tcnifiomry rciiaso in 
tlio .siindo, and obtain n drmight of w.alor or 
milk.” — /'*. liuchamn, J/ysorf, i. 11, 15. 

• ^7rtf. and Htfnu of ihr 24 PerffUtwahs Pk- 
trieft Calcutta, IHdr, i>. &7, 
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OINDEBELLA*S SLIPPER. A 
Hiucitt 8tory on the like theme ajmear-f 
.among thc*^Hft1n Knnnra MSS. oi tlic 
^fockun/ic Collection 

Iwvinjr clromwl her slipper 
111(1 rc«cr%oir, it 'wai found uj* n fidicrmau 
of A'fwimnt/wiri*, vrlio sold it to a rliop* 
kcc]>cr. by wbom it was prc*>cntod to !ho 
Kinp UffraMhn* The Prince, uti ^ceinj? the 
liCAUty of ilio sH|i|)er, fell in loro nitli tlio 
wciircr, nml offered Iniyo rowunl^ to iiny 
person who slioutd find and brini; her to Iiixn. 
.An old wrminii undertook the tnsk, and 
succeeded in Irocint: the shoo to its 
owner. , . /*— .Vor/rMriV by //. 

//. n. .VJ. [Tho tnlo IS not un- 

•common in Iiidinn folklore. Seo Mtu 
Cmhrrfht (Folk -loro li. W, Ifca, 

Hw, kv.] 

OINTRA ORANGES. See ORANGE 
und 6UN6TARA 

OIBOABS, H.ji. Tlir terriiorv to 
the north of the Coromandel Co,ist, 
formerly held by the NiTam, and now 
farming the cli/trictj} of Ki^tiin, Gixhi- 
vari, Yi/agiijwtam, Uanjum, and a part 
of Nollore, wait long known hy the title 
of “27ir CiiTnr(t,"or **iVorf/i#rn C'lroirs" 
(tr. Governments), now oflicially 
•olisolcte. The Cirwira of Chicacole 
(now VizagathUam Dist.), Rajamandn 
and Ellorc (the.se h\o emhraoctl now 
in Godavari Dist.), with Condapilly 
(now embraced in Kistna Dist.), were 
the auhjcct of a gnint from the Gn^nt 
Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1765, 
ixinririned liy ti'cati with the Nizam 
in 176G. Omitur (now aho included 
in Ivistna Uist.) devolved evonlunlly 
hy the Fame treaty (but did not come 
])crmancntly under Rritisli rule till 
1803. [For the history r‘c Madras 
Admin, Maiu i. 17R1 C. P. Brown 
Fays the cxintssion “The Circars" was 
iinst used by tlic French, in the time 
of Bussy. [Another nuinc for the 
Northeni Circars was the Carling or 
Carlingo countr)', apparently a corr. of 
Kalinga (see KLING;, see Pringle, 
etc., ^ Ft, St, Grorjfr, 1st ser. vol. 2, 
p. 125. (See SIRCAR.)] 

1703.—“ 11 cst ti remarquer qu’nprla mon 
dti[Kirfc d*Ay<lcr Abad, Salabot zitngno a 
nommt) im Phnsdar^ on Gourcrncur, pour 
lea nuntres Cerkaxs."— ^Vf/noirr, b> Bu«^y, 
m Mtrfs de Jfstf. ds /fiiMy, dt /jalfg tt 
antres, Paris, 1/OG, p. 2b 

1767. — “ Letter from tho Chief nnd Council 
at Moflulipatam . . • that in con^cqueneo of 
orders from tho Pre^tideDt nnd Council of 
Fort St. George for eccuring und rending 


nuny nil xagnmt ihiro|Hniii that might 1>c 
met with in tho Circan^ thov Imvo omleirkcO 
there for this place. , . ,—JWt Wittimn 
CbutH., ia /xuiy, A 76 s^/, 

1781>,— “Iho mwt inip^>rtani publje tran<* 
notion • . . h tbo Mirrciider of the (Snnurjr 
Cirear to thu Compuiy, by which it lH*eiinie<i 
irtHoc^icd of tho whole (VnM, frrmi .lAggcr* 
irnit to C.qM) Comorin. I1ic Nlr.-ini mntio 
liuiivetf master of that pnnSnee, hwi after 
Il^dcrt inMi^'Km of tho r.inintiv, O'^ nii 
c<iniTalciit for the arreaiM of jv'dicrdi, due to 
him h} the f hminny for the other Circars.** 
^Is*Ufr of T, Mtnim, in /,i/< by i. 70. 

1S2:i.— “ Altboiigb tbfl Sirkdrs are our 
e irluMt U*’ O'- “ions there are none, t>*^rlLip««, 
of wineh wo bivo ucewrate know, 

icdgo in cterything th.il regnnU tho ixmdi. 
fion of tho |ic<»p!e."— .No* T, tti 

.V/rrnoMi, Ac., by AV .1. i. 

We know from the luiri^^ling 
tmn what Muitros Fpelluig ot the 
lume wn'*, 

IS.'W.— “'nio diunet nlled the Clrcani, 
in India, \\\tt of tho t'ttn'.t wbiili cxtendH 
fnun tho Lhntniic to iJeng.ih . • . 'Mu* 
domc^’tic eomnmy of tho ]u^o]>le i'* Mngiilar ; 
they inbaint vitl'igcH (li), nnd nil btumr U 
fierformcd by public scrTnnti }V)id from tho 
judilic ^U>ck."— /Viifh/ns Mdfton o/ 

lS78.-“ Gcnenl .Sir J. f*., (klh, K.O.S.I. 
Ho entered thu Madras .Anny in 1320, niul 
in 1$3I, according to ofliei.*vl ilcipatchc*, 
diMibycd * iictno r«Ak intrepidity, nnd 
jiKlgmcut* in ^ trifh hi 

(frhfKi itiotrun^ fA Clrcarv *'< I f I). ^ G'jiVi’m rtf 
Sot let in Mnd, .\pril *J7. 

CIVILIAN, s At eim which uiue 
into use nlniut 1750-1770, u** a de-sigiiri- 
tion of the rovenniited Jvurope.iu 
For\'nnt.s of thu 1C. I. Cam|nny, not in 
military employ. It is not 'used hy 
Gro'ie, c. 1760,* who was him*>elf of 
.such service at Bo»il»ay. ['flic ivirllivt 
nuotatiou in the iY.fV./>. is of ITOG 
from Malrolm's L, of C/itv, 01.1 In 
Anglo-Indian imrlance it is ^f^U np- 
jiropriatcd to Jiicmhcrs of the coiu- 
iiantod envil Service [«ee COVEKAKTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
mentioned m CarmrciolCn L, of C/fre, 
(c. 1785), ill. 1C4. From an early date 
in the Comjiaiiy’s history up to 1633, 
the incmlwi's of the Civil* Service wens 
classified during the first five t’o.'irs ah 
W riters (q.v.), then to the Ptirvc.ir as 
Factors (q.v.) ; in the Pth .nnd llth ns 
Junior .Urrclinnf?; and IhimeefonvaYd 
as AVnmr ilferr/iunfit. Tlic.«c nnine.s 
were relics of the original cofiiineretnl 
character of the E. I. i’omjnu} V trni'i- 
acliouF, and had long ceascu to have 
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Aliy practical meaning at the time of 
tlieir abolition in 1833, 'svben the 
Cliarter Act (3 & 4 lYiU. IV. c. 86), 
removed the lost traces of the Company’s 
•commercial existence. 

1848. — (Lady 0*Dowd's) **qiiarret with 
Lady Smith, yrife of Minos Smitli the 
puisne Judge, is still remomberod by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel's lady snapped 
her Ungers in the Judge's lady's face, and 
said never walk benind over a beggarly 
civilian."— rantfy/hir, ed. 1867, ii, 85. 

1872,— “Yofu bWted civilians are never 
satisfied, retorted tbo other."— .4 Tnie /?c- ! 
fanner, i. 4. 

OLASST, CLASHY, s. H. khalasl, 
usual etym. from Arab kfiaUfs, A 
tent-pitcher ; also (because usually 
taken from that class of servants) a 
man employed as cliain-man or staff- 
man, &c., a sun*C 3 "or; a native 
sailor; or Matross (j.v.). KJialds is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 
sense of ^liberation’; thus, of a 
prisoner, a magistrate says *7ihalds 
Jearo,* ‘let him go.’ But it is not clear 
how khalan cot its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also uTittcn hhaldshi, and i 
VuHers has on old Pers. u'ord Idmldsha 
for ‘ a ship’s rudder.’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may be the real 
or^n of Wialdft in its Indian use. 
[Khalds also meaiis the ‘ escape channel 
of a canal/ and Iclialdsl may nave been 
•originally a person in'charge of such.a 
work.] 

178B.— “A hundred (dashies have been 
«ont to you from the presence,” — Ttppoo^s 
Lfttcrt, 171. 

1801. — “The sepoys ia a body were to 
bring up the roar. Our left fiank was to bo 
•covered by the sea, and our right by Gopie 
Nath's men. Then the clasliieB and other 
armed followers."— JTif. Sieiaart Eiphinstone, 
in Life, i. 27. 

1824.— “If the tents got dry, the claahees 
(tcnt-pitchers) allowed that we might pro- 
■cood in the morning prosperously.* — J/e6cr, 
ed. 1844, i. 194. 

OLBABINa NUT, WATEB 
FIIiTEB NET, s. The seed of Siry- 
jclmos ^taionnm, L, ; a tree of S. India ; 
Poiown in H. India as nirmald, nirmalt, 

‘ dirt-cleaner *1. It is so called from ite 
property of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which is to be filled. 

CLOVE, s. The flower-bud of Garifo- 
jpfiyllum aromatienm, L., a tree of the 
Moluccas. The modern English name 


of this q)ice is a kind ,of ellipsis from 
the Frendi cloiis de girofles, ‘ Is ails of 
Girofles,’ t.e, of garofala, earyophylla, 
&c., tlic name by which this spice was 
known to the ancients ; the full old 
English name was similar, ‘ dove gillo- 
floure,’ a name wliich, cut in two like 
a iwljqius, has formed two different 
creatures, tlie clove (or 7iail) being as- 
signed lo the spice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower’ to a familiar clove-sni^ng 
flower. The comparison to nails runs 
through many languages. In Chinese 
the thing is called ting-hiang, or ‘ nail- 
spice*; in Persian mekhak, ‘little 
nails,’ or ‘iiailkins,’ like the German 
Eelkm, NUgelchen, and Gewurtz-7iagel 
(spice nail), 

p.6(^-3. — “Alsoo bo carofull to gett to- 
gothor all tho cloues you can,'* — Lirdtrood, 
Ein6 Letter haeiik, 86.] 

COAST, THE, n.p. Tliis term in 
books of the 18th century means the 
‘JMadras or Coromandel Coast,’ and 
often ‘the Madras Presidency.’ It is 
curious to find IlapaMa, “ the Shore,” 
applied in a similar specific way, in 
Ptolemy, to the coast near Cape 
Comorin. It uill be seen that tlie 
term Coast Army,” for “Madras 
Ami}’,” occurs quite recently. The 
Persian rendering of Coast Army by 
Bandarl below is curious. 

1781. — “Just imported from the Coast 
... a very fine assortment of the following 
dotha .” — Judia Gasette, Sept. 15. 

1793.— “ Unseduced by novelty, and un- 
influenced by example, the belles of tho 
Coast have courage enough to be unfashion- 
oblo . . • and wo still eoo tbeir ohorming 
tresses flow in luxuriant ringlets.** — Hugh 
Boyd, 78. 

1800.—“ I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys.*'— nW/iJiyfoJi, i. 227. 

1802.— “From Hydimibdd also, Colonels 
Eoborts and Dalrymple, with 40(X) of the 
Bunduri or coast sipaheos .'*— of Jleign 
of Tijpfi Sidtdn, B. T. by Mi fa, p. 253. 

I 1879. — “Is it any wonder then, that tho 
I Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 

I and that it is never employed, as an army 
should be, in fighting tho battles of its 
I country, or its employers ^ PeWot, Sjx>rt 
in Br* Bunnah, &c., i. 2G. 

COBANG. See KOBANG. 

COBILY MASH, s. This is tlie 
dried honito (q.v.), which has for ages 
been, a staple of the hlaldive Islands. 
It is still especially esteemed in Achin 
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aud other countries. The name 
is explained below by Pyrard as ‘black 
fish/ and he is generally to be depended 
un. But tile fimt accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr, H. C. P. Bdl, 
of the Ceylon C. S., in the Jndtan 
Anti^uanj for Oct. 1882, p, 294 ; see 
also Mr. Bell’s Bepori on Maldivc 
Mandi, Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation 
It is the Maidive ‘black- 

bonito-fidi,* Tile second word corre- 
sponds to the Singhalese balayd, 

c. 1345,— “Its flesh is red, nnd without 
fat, but it smells like mutton. When caught 
each fish is cut in four, slightly boiled, and 
then placed m h.iHket<; of iialm-leaf, and 
hung in the sTnoko. When j^erfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it is exported 
to India, Chinn, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-al-m&s " — lOn Batufa (on Maldives), 
iv. 112, also 311. 

1578 — , . They cat it 'with a sort of 
dried fibli, which come* from the Islands of 
Mnlcdivin, and resembles jerked beef, and 
it 13 called Cornalamasa.’' — Acosta, 103. 

c. 1610.—** Co poisson qui se proud ninsi, 
s'.‘i]io]lo gcncralcment en leiir langno cobolly 
masse, e’est K dire du poi^^son noir. . . . 
Us lo font cuire on de rcnii do mcr, et puis 
le font sccher au feu sur dcs olayes, en sorte 
qu*estant sec ii se garde fort long-temps.” — 
Puranl rfe i. 138; see also 141; 

[^k. Soc. i, 190 (with Oray's note) and 

1727.—** The Bonetta is caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nets . . . they out the 
Fish from the Back-bono on each Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enough , . . tb^ wrap them up in 
Ltmves of Cocoa-nut Trees, nnd put them a 
Foot or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked os hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Aichfcn, . . . and purchase them ■with 
Gold-dust. I have seen Comelamash (for 
that is their name after they ore dried) ' 
sell nt Atcheni for 8L. Sfcrl, per 1000.”— 
A. Hamilton, i. 347 ; (cd. 1744, i. 350] 

1783. — ** Many Moldivin boats come yearly 
to Atcheen, and bring chiefly dried bonnetta 
in small pieces about two or three ounces; 
this IS a sort of staple article of commerce, 
many shops m the Bazar deal in it only, 
having large quantities piled up, put in 
matt bags. It is when properly cured, 
hard like bom in the middle , when kept 
loi^ the worm gets to it,” — Fairest, V, to 
Mergni, 45. 

1818,— “The fish called Coxnmel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy,”— fl/tfftiirji, i. 321, also 336. 

1841.— ** The Sultan of the Mnldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister eveiy 
year to tho government of (Jeylon wifi 
prc<!cnts Gonristing . a considerable 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of bonitos, 
aflncoits, and fish cnllod by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas tho black fish, or comboli 
mas.”—*/. B As, Soc, vi. 75, 

Tho same article contains a Maldman 
vocabulary, in which we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch . . . hinnelmtu ** (p. 49). 
Thus wo have in this one paper Btree coimpt 
forms of the samo expression, vix. comboli 
mas, kanneli mas, and goomulmutch, all 
attempts at tho true Maldi'rian term kalu- 
bili-maiB, * black bonito fish.* 


COBBA DB GABBIiLO, or siniplv 
OOBB^ s. Tho venomous snake J^aja 
iripudians. Cobra [Lat. cohhra] is Port, 
for ‘snake’ ; cobra do capello, ‘snake of 
(the) hood.’ [In the following M’e have 
a carious translation of tlie name: 
“ Anotlier sort, which is called C^pel- 
snakes, because they keep in Chapels 
or CHuirches, and sometimes in Houses” 
(A RelaUon of Tm Several Voyages made 
tniothe Bast Indies, by Christopher Fnjke, 
Surg. . . . London, 1700, p. 291).] 


1523. — *‘A few days before^ colmas da 
capello hod boon sccrotly introduced into 
tho fort, which hit some black people who 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when this news became knovm it was 
perceived that they must have been intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was mode never had the like been 
heard of.**~C't>ma, ii 776, 

1630, — **Vimos tube aquy grande som.i 
do cobras do capello, da grossura da coxa 
do hd horns, o tao pc^onhentos em tanto 
cstramo, qiie dmuo os nogros qno sc cho- 
garao c6 a baba da boca n qualquor causa 
viva, logo om proviso cahia morta em terra 
. . ,**—Ptn(o, cap. xiv. 

f, . Adders that wore copped 

on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
man's thigh, nnd so venomous, as the 
Negroes of the country infoimed us, that if 
any living thing camo within tho reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently. . . .**— 
CogaiCs Transt,, p. 17. 

1563. — “In tho beautiful island of Ceylon 
. . . there are yot many serpents of 'the 
kind which are vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello; nnd in Latin w© may call them 
Tcguhs serpens**~-Garcta, f. 15C. 


luuiuoapaiam, in my time, there 
lay among othere in garnson a certain High 
uorman who was commonly knoim as tho 
Szuiko-Catobor ; and this man was sum- 
moned by our Commander ... to lay 
Md of a Cobre Capel that was in his 
Chamber.^ And this the man did, merely 
boldly his hat beioro his eyes, nnd soiring 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
I had my suspicions that this was done by 
some devilry . ... but ho maintained that 

(Genl'‘ed J k!™ 

Some forty-nino or fifty years ago a slafF- 
sorgeant at Delhi had a buU-dog that used 
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lo catch cobras in much the same way ns 
tliis High'Dutchtnnn did. 

1710 . — **Tlic Brother Francisco Kodriuuoz 
porsovorod for tho whole 40 days in tneso 
«xcrc)5cs, nnd ns t)io house was of day, 
.and his cell adjoined tho pardon, it was 
invadod by cobra de capolo, and ho mndo 
report of thin inconrciiionco to tho Fnther- 
Bector. But his answer was that f/t/sr 
wore not tho snake-* tliat did spiHtiml harm ; 
■and so loft the Brother in tho samo coll. 
This and other admimblo instances haro 
always led mo to doubt if S. Paul did not 
-communicaio to his PaulisU in India tho 
same virtue ns of tho tongnes of S. Paul,* 
for the snakes in thc«o parts are i>o numer- 
-ous and so venomou?, nnd though our Mis- 
sionaries make such long journeys through 
wild uncultivated placas, thoro is no account 
to this day tlmt nny Paulis t wns over 
bittcn.*’~'K de Sovsny Orienfe Contjuisfado, 
<3onq. i. Div. i. cap. 73. 

17U.— Blutonii, in his went Port. Diet., 
^explains Cobra do Capello as a reptile 
(6irAo) of Brazil,” But it is only n blip; 
what is further bald shou s that bo meant to 
i«ay India. 

c. 1713, — “En secounnt la |)cati do cerf 
snr l^uollo nous avons coutnmo de nous 
.ssscoir, i1 on sortit un pros serpent do coux 
-qu*on appclle on Portupois Col^-Capel.”— 
. Ifttres JSaif., cd. 1781, xi. 83. 

1883. — **ln my walks abroad 1 generally 
-carry a strong, supple w^alUing cano. . , . 
Armed with it, you may rout and slaughter 
tlio hottost-tomperod cobra In Hindustan. 
3Let It rear itself up nnd spread its sjwctnclcd 
head-gear nnd bluater as it will, but one rap 
on tho side of its bend will bring It to 
reason.” — TriOe^ on wy Front I'er, 198-11. 

COBBA IiILY, B. Tlie flower A ri»)i 
•caTTij^nulafum, wliicli .stands on its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
-a rcan^ head. 

COBBA MAinLLA orMINBLIiE, 
>s. Another popular nniuc in S. India 
for a species of vcnoihoiis snake, perhaps 
.a little uncertain in itsnpidicntion. Dr. 
Bussell says the Jiiinganisi caernkw was 
.sent to Irim from Mosul ipatam, witli 
the name Cobra Mcnily whilst Qunthcr 
siiys this name is given in S. India 
to the Dahoia or Tic-Polonga 

((j.v.) (sec Fatjrei^e Thamtophidiay ])p. 1 1 
.and 10). ['Pile Madras Gloss, calls it 
the chain-vipery Dakota eUffans.^ One 
explanation of the name is ^cn in 
fhc quotation from Lockycr. But the 
name is really blahr. maner^ from Skt. 
mt7ny *(i jewcV Tliere ’ai*c judicious 
reinarks in a liook lately quoted, re- 

* JAtiffVf di San i'aolo a name given to fosRll 
Rharka* teeth, which are commonly found in 
Malta, and hi parts of Sicily. 

P 


gaiNling the popular names and popular 
stories of snakes, wliicli apply, we sus- 
pect, to all the quotations under the 
Iollo^ving heading : 

“There are name.s iii plenty . . . but* 
they are applied promiscuously to nny sort 
of snake, real or imnginaiy, and arc there- 
fore of no use. Tho fact is, that in real life, 
ns diRtinguwhod from romance, snake? arc 
so i-oldom Fccn, that no ono who does not 
make a .study of them can know ono from 
the other .”*’ — Tribes on my Front tV, 197. 

1711 .— “Tho Cobra Manilla ha** its name 
from a way of Expression common among tho 
Fm/voxi tho Matabar Const, %vho speaking of 
n quick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to themselves. Before ihnf can pvfl tr Jfanilla 
from their Hands. A Iverson Int with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before ono can 
tiko a Mnnitfa off. A Masfllla i? a solid 
niece of Gold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in a Iting round tho Wrist.” 
— Aocf'/irr, 276. 

[1773.— “Tlio Covra Manilla, is a small 
bluish snake of the size of a innn*H little 
Unger, and aliout a foot long, often scon 
al)oat old walls.” — /ir#, 43,] 

1780, — “The mo'st dangonms of tho^^o 
reptiles are tho coveiymaml and tho green 
snake. Tho drst is a bctmtiful little crea- 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 xneho? 
long. It creeps Into all private comers of 
houses, nnd is often found coiled up betwixt 
tho sheets, or perhaps under tho pillow of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to inflict imme- 
diate death, thougli Z must cotifo^^, for my 
own part, 1 never bcnnl of any dangerous 
accident occasioned by it.* — J/xmro’# Aur- 
«d<w, 31. 

1810.—“. . , Here, too, lurks tho small 
bright stxccklcd Gobxa mo^Uo, whoso fangs 
convoy instant death.”— -l/ar/a f'/wAam, 23. 

1813.— “ The Cobra mlncllo is tho smallest 
and most clangorous; the Into occasions a 
(Speedy and tmlnfid death.”— ForA<f, Or. 
Stem. !. 42 ; [2nA ed. i. 27]. 

COCHIN, n.p. A fninou.s city of 
Mnbilinr, Mnlayul. /Tof'/icAl, [‘n small 
place *] wliieh the nmcilising, so usual 
"Nvitli tlie Portuguese, converted into 
Cochim or Coehitu We say “the Portu- 
guese ** iHJcause we sceni to owe so 
many nasal tenuinnUons of words in 
Indian use to them ; but it is cWdciit 
that the real origin of t1n.s nasal was 
in eases anterior to their arrival, 
as ill tlie present ca<^e (see the first 
quotations), nnd In that of Adieon 
(q.v.). Padre Paoliiio says the toivn 
was called after the fininll nver “ Cocci ” 
(ns he write.s it). It will be seen that 

* I liave sppu TuoroBiiakes In a co\ii>lft of months 
at tho Ihzfml di Lticca, than In any Uo years 
paased in India— 11. V* 
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Conti in the 16tli century makes the 
same statement. 

c. 1430.—** Kelictft ColoenH ad^ iirtjom 
Cocym» triam dienxin itinero transilt^ q^n- 
que millibus passuum axnbihi supra ostium 
fluminis, a quo ot nomen.”— A. Gonti in 
Poggitts, de VaritL Fortunatf it. 

1503. — **Inderranci ad urbem Cooenpro- 
fcoti, castrum ingens ibidem construxere, 
et trecentis pracsidioriis Tiris^ bellicosis 
Tnunivere. . . of Ncstoriaiir Si^iops 

frwn Indiaf in Assmant, lii. 596. 

1610. — “And truly He (the EL of Portugal) 
deserves every good^ for in India and espe- 
cially in Cucin, every ffite day ten and oven 
twelve Pagans and Hoois are baptised,”— 
Varthemat 296. 

“ Cochjmi-” See under BEAD* 

1572.- 

** Voreia a fortaleza sustentar-so 
De Cananor con pouca forga e gento 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

E voreis em Cochin assinalar-se 
Tanto hum t^ito soberbo, e insolente* 

Que dtbara ja mais canton victoria, 

Quo asst merega etemo nomo o glona.” 

Oamffes, ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

** Thou shalt behold the Fortalice bold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 
# « « * 

shalt in Cochin see one approv’d so 
stout, 

who such an arr’ganco of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 
digne of e’orlosting name, eternal glory.” 

[1606.— **Att Cowcheen which is a place 
neero Callicutt is stoaro of pepper. . . — 

Bb'dioood, Ftrat Letter Bool^ 84. 

[1610. — **Cochini bow worth in Surat as 
seeala and kannikee.”— Bantvrs, LtUen. 
i. 74.] 

1767. — “From this place the Kawaub 
marched to Koochi-Bimdiir, from the in- 
habitants of which he exaotra a large sum 
of money.”— ZT. ofBydurKadj 186. 

COCHIN-CHINA, n.p. This 
counter was called by the Malays 
Kuchi, and apparently also, to disdn- 
^ish it from Kutdii of India (or Coch- 
in), Kuchi-China, a term which the 
Portugese adopted as Cauchi-China ; 
the Dutch and English from tliem. 
Kudii occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called Sijara Malayu (see J, 
Ind, Archtp., v. 729). hi its ori£^ this 

* Duarte Pacheco Perem, whose defence of the 
Fort at Cochin (c. 1504) Of^Inst a great anny of 
the ^amoiin’s, was one of the great feats of the 
PortngUBBoln India [Cmm. Alboguerqut, Hak. 
8o& I. 5.] 


word Kuchi is no doubt a foreimeris. 
form of the Annamite Knu^cIiSn (Chin. 
Ktu-Chtng^ South Chin. Kau-Ohen)f 
which was tlie ancient name of the* 
province Thanh’-hoa, in wliich the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 
1398.* 

1516.— ** And he (Fernao Peres) set sail 
from Malaca ... in August of the year 516, 
and got into the Gulf of Goncam china, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals. 

. . .’’-Corrw, ii. 474. 

[1524. — ** I sent Duarte Coelho to discover* 
Canchim Ghimi.” — Letter of Albvqu^ue to- 
the Kitig, India Office MSS., Qorpo Chrcmo- 
logieOf vol. i.] 

0 . 1535. — **This King of Cochinchina 
keeps alw^B an ambassador at tho court 
of the^ of China; not that ho 

does this of hts own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
vassal .” — Sommano dd JRegnt^ in RamusiOf 
i. d36v. 

0 . 1643. — ** Now it was not without much 
labour, pain, and danger, that we passed 
these two Channels, as also the Biver of 
VmiinaUt by reason of tho I^rais that 
usually are encountred there, neverihe- 
less wo at length arrived nt the Town or 
AfanagiaYen, which is scituated at the foot 
of the Mountains of Chomay {Gonihay in 
orig.), upon tho Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms of China, and Cauchenchina 
(da C^ina e do Canchim in orig.), where 
the Ambassadors were well received by the 
Governor thereof.”— B. T., p. 166 
(orig. cap. cxxix.). 

c. 1543 . — “Capetulo GXXX. Do recehi^ 
mento gue este da Cauchenchina /er ao- 
Emhamulor da Tartana na ntta de Fanau 
gTem.*'^Fin(Ot onginal. 

1572.— 

“ Yes, Cauchichina esta de oscura fama, 

£ de Amao v6 a incognita enseada.” 

CamCes, z. 129. 

By Burton : 

** See Gatlchichina still of note ohscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1598. — “This land of Gauchindhina is. 
derided into two or three Kingdomes, 
which are vndor tho subiection of the King 
of Chinat it is a frnitfull countria of all 
necessane promsiounB and Victuals.”— 
LinseJiOtent ch. 22 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 124], 

1600. — **Nel Begno di Cocciiicina, che 
. . . h alio volte chiamato dal nome di Anaiu 
vi sono quattordici Prorincie piccole, . . 
Viaggi di ii. 138. 

[1614. — “Tho CocchichimiaB cut him all 
in pieces.”— if’wfer, Letters, ii. 76. 

11616.— **27 pecuU of lignum aloes of 
Cutcheincheim.”— 2M(f. iv. 213.] 

* MS. communication from Prof. Terrien de la 

Couperie: 
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1652.-^^^ Canchhi'China is bounded on the 
West vrith tlio Kin^omos of Btama; on 
iho Eostf with the Great Realm of China; 
on the North eKtonding towards Tariiirp; 
and on the South, bordoriiw on 
P. Gombpraphiet in* 2S9. 

1727.— **Couchin-chintt has a large Soa- 
censt of about 70D Miles in Extent . . . and 
it has the Convenioncy of many good Har- 
bours on it, tho* they are not frequented by 
Strangers/ — A, UtmiUon^ ii, 203 ; [cd. 1744 J, 

COOHUT-IiEa. A name formerly 
given to elephantiasis, as it prevailed 
in Malabar, raie name appears to be 
still in use (Soswe^f, il/ian. of Ncliore^ 
33). Linschoten (1598) describes it in 
MaUthar (Hak. Soc. i. 288), and it was 
also called “St. Thomas’s leg” (see an 
account with refs, in Gray. Fyrard dc 
Laral^ Ilok. Soc. i. 392).] 

1767. — “Wo could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of tho great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs.”— 7 iy#, 193. 

3751.—“, , , my friend Jack Griskiiif 
enclosed in a buckram Coat of tho 174D, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling tho Allcmand, 
. . .'—Letter from an Oid CouiUty (kplain, 
in India OasfMi Fob. 24. 

1813,— “ Cochin-Leg, or olophantiasii."— 
Furhfif Or Mm. i. 327 ; pnd cd. i. 207]. 

COGSLATOO, s. Tliisword is taken 
from the hfalay Jsdhiiiltca. According 
to Orawfnrd the word means properly 
*a vice,* or 'gripe,* but is applied to 
the bird. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that tho name, whidli 3a asserted 
to bo tljQ natural cry of the bird, 
may have come “with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
nelago, and the name of the tool may 
nave been taken from the bird. This 
would be more in accordance mtli 
usual analogy. [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
is right here and Crauriurd wrong. 
Kahvi tMca (or iwa) means in Malay, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘old 
sister,* or ‘old lady/ I think it is 
possible that it may be a familiar 
Afalay name for tho bird, like our 
‘ Polly/ ^ The final h in f:ah{h is a 
mere click, which ^rould cosily drop 
o«t.T ^ ^ 

1638.— “II y on a qui sont blancs , . . 
ot sonfc coofiVJs d'%’no houpo incamnio . , . 
l*on Ics appollo kakaton, h cauiio do co mot 
qu'ilB prononcont en lour chant assoz dw- 
tmetomont.”— Jl/ondririo (Paris, 1609), 144. 

1654,—“ Some rariiios of naturall things, 
but nothing extraordinary savo tho okin of 


ajaeeaftf a rarely colour'd iacatoo or prodi- 
gious parrot. . . Ew/ywrs Diary, July 11. 

1073.—“, , . CookatoouB and Nowries 
(floo LOBY) from Bantom."— JPVyw, 116. 

1705.— “The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, spmo being as big os a Hon, 
and others no bigger than a Psdgoon. They 
arc :n ail Ports exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . , . TOen they ily wild up nnd 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore ; for which reason they go by 
thotnnme,"— FKiinri, in Dampierf iv, 265-6. 

1719.— “Mftccawa, Ookatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours. " — Shdi'aeh*s Voyaye^ 54-65. 

1775.— “At Sooloo there aro no Loories, 
but tho Cocatores have yellow tufts.'*— 
Forrest, V. (o iV. (7](ihea, 295. 

[1843. — “ . • . saucy Hrocotoos, and 
gaudy-colourod Loris."— BefcArr, Farr, qf 
Voyage <f Samatan^, 5. 16.] 

COOKEOAOH, s. Tlds objection, 
able insect {Blatta oriontalii) is called 
by the Portuguese cacahcca, for the 
reason mven by Bontius below; a 
name adopted by the Dutch as Zrakerto/;, 
and by the French as cancrelai. The 
Dutch also apjjly their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to have come from the 
Spanish cMcarncJitt. The original ap- 
plication of this Spanish name appears 
to have been to a common insect found 
under water-vessels standing on the 
ground, &c. (apparently Oniscus, or 
woodlouse) ; but as ciecaracftn dip Indias 
it was applied to the insect now in 
question (see Dice, de la Lcngtia Oasiel’ 
wnn, 1729). 

1577,— “Wo were likowiao annoyed note 
little by tho biting of an Indian Hy called 
Cacoxooh, a namo agreeable to ita bad 
condition ; for living it voxt our flash ; and 
being kill'd amolt oa loath'^amoly os tho 
French pun.iisc, whoso smell is oaious.*’— 
llerherCi Traeds, 3rd cd., 332-33. 

D59S, — “There is a kind of beast that 
flyotb, twieo as big ns a Bco, and is called 
DaraUa (Blatta)." — hiaschotcn, Hnk. Soo. 
1.804.] 

1631.— “Senmbnoos autom hos Luritoni 
CWcff/arraji vocatit^ quod ova quae oxcludunt, 
colorcm ot laovorem I.accao factitino (t.e. of 
ficaling-wnx) roferant,"— Joe. Dontii, lib. v. 
cap 4. 

1764.— 

“ , . , from tlioir retreats 

Cockroaches cmwl displcnsingly abroad." 

Qrainyer, Bk. 3. 

c. 1775.— “Most of mysliirto, books, Ac., 
were gnawed to dust by tho hlatiapt cock- 
roach, called etxcleerUthlt in Surinam/* — ■ 
Siiedman^ i. 203. 
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OOOKUP, B, An excellent table- 
fi»b, found in tlie mouths of tidtil 
rivers in most larts of India. In 
Calcutta it is generally Icnown by the 
Beng. name of htgil or Ihiktl (see 
BH1KT7)) and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half, the Eu^ ^ 

gentlemen in that cityi The^^ 

may be n corruption, we kiiojj^ot of 
wlint; or it may be givjisK^rom the 
erect shari) spines oL^c dorwil fin. 
[The word is a of the Malay 
({4nn) hajMi), Kliukcrt defines 

as a J^alatable sea-fish, Lntff nobtlh, the 
more common form being It 

is L(tte* fatcarifer ^Gunther]) of the 
group Pcrcina, family PcrcUtae, and 
grows to an iininen‘«e size, sometimes 
to eight feet in length, 

COCO, COCOA, COCOA-NUT, and 
(wig,) COKER-NUT, 8. The tree 
and nut (7or<u nnetferoy It. ; n uilm 
found in all tropical countries, and the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlds. 

Tlie ctymologj' of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
arc given in the jjasBages quoted below. 
Bitter supposes, from a na&sagc in 
Pigafetta's yoyaffe of Magetian, which 
we cite, that the name may have l)ccn 
indigenous in the Ladroue Islands, to 
whidi that passage refers, and that it 
WAS first introduced into Europe by 
Magellan’s crew. On the other iiniicJ, 
the late Mr. C. V/. Goodwin found in 
ancient Egjqitian the word used 
os *’the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, Mhich fruit contained 
water.” (Cfuthas, M/langcs Jigijpfolo- 
gxqnes, ii. 230.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature.^ 

Tlie more common ctymolog}* is that 
whicli is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &c., as from a 
Spanish word coco applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque face, with reference 
to the anpcArance of the base of the 
shell witli its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin* 


• It may be noted that Thwphm^twsdtwJbM 

under the names of Kimt and a jialm of 
Ethiopia, vlilch va% perhaps tho Doom lulm of 
Upper BRyptfrAeq* /f. P. II. 0, lOX Schneider, 
the editor of Thcoph., atatea that Bprensel IdcnlN 
fled t1il« with tlie coco-iialm. Sco the iiuolatlon 
from Fllny below. 


nted in the old^Span. coca, *a sltell’ 
(prcsiimahly^-Lnt, ronc?irt), which we 
Imvc nlso^French coqnc f properly an 
cgg-^idi, hut UBcd also for the shell 
oL/mv nut. (See a remark under 
CPRAh.) 

The Skt. «nrfi’i7« r«rfnX^ra, ndrikela] 
has originated the Pers. ntirgll^ which 
Owinas grecizes into ipytWhv, [and 11. 

Medieval writers generally (sucli as 
.Varco Polo, /'V. Jordnnu^, &c.) call the 
fruit the /iidinn Xui, the name by 
uhich it was known to the Aralis (nf 
jaus-ahJIituU), There U no evideneo 
Ilf its having been known to claMiivil 
\\ nters, nor niv we awire of any Greek 
or Latin iiieutiun of it )>cfore OosinaB, 
But Brug-ich, desrribing from the 
Egyptian unll-jKuntingN of c. ii.a 
KMX), on the temple of Queen Ila^hop, 
lepresenling the exi>cditions by sea 
which file sent to the Incense Land 
of Fail, mys : " Men never seen before, 
the inhabitants of this divine land, 
showed themselves on the roast, not 
less astonished than the Egypt inn'*. 
TJieylited on pile-buildings hi little 
domc-sliApcd huts, the entrance to 
which was elTected by a ladder, under 
the shade of cocaa-pdms Iarb«u with 
fruit, and splendid itiren«e-tree'S on 
whose boughs strange fowls rocked 
thenifolrcs mid at who«e tfoi herds 
of cittlc j»c.ici*fully re|)o«5ed.” (IL of 
Pgypt, 2nd ed. *i. 353; 

Struggle of th^ Katm*, 248].) 

c. A.D. 70.— **Iii ip<i fjuMem AetblopiX 
fricatur hacc, tnnU csl nccit.!*, cl farinse 
modo iiT)is«!Atur in pinem. Oignitur nutetn 
in fniticc r.uiii^ ciibitnlibus folio btiore, 
iwwo mliindo nwjoro cpwm mali amplitu- 
dino, coicos roennt.* — xiit. § 0. 

A.D, 515,— **,\nolhcr tn*o b tb.at which 
boATs tho Argell, i.c. the great Jrdinn XutP 
— in CrtM/iy, &c., cIxstI, 

1292.— **nio Indtnti Au<t niv as big <w 
melons and in cohmr green, like guuitK. 
Their loaves «nd bmnehes are like those of 
tho date-tree.**— A)A>i o/ Monte Coninn, In 
do., p. 213. 

c. 13^.— *• First of the«o is n cerinin tree 
callou which treo otcit month in 

tho year sends out n beautiful frond like 
[that of] a hlato-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very largo fruit, ns big 
as a man’s head. . . . And Ixith llowcra 
and fruit nro produced at the same time, 
beginning ^th the first month, nn<! going 
up CTadonlly tho twelfth. . . . Iho 
fniitis that which wo call nuts or/iirfM.”— 
Anar.ferrfuni«, 16 Iho wonder of tho 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this fomi 
by mcdioy.al wnters, that doubtless in their 
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minds they referred it to that **trQe of life, 
\rhich baro twelve tnannor of fruit, and 
yielded her fruit every month*’ {Ajooeal, 
xxii. 2). 


c. 1840 . — nargllj nppeig autrement 
noix d*Inde^ aiiquol on no peut comparer 
auouD autro fruit, cst vert ot rempli d'huilo.'* 
—I^iihdhhuddliii Dimisihhi. in J^oU ei Mxts, 
siii. 175. 


c. 1850.— ** Wonderful fruits there are, 
which wo never ecu in these nar^ such as 
ih^^argil. Now the Norgil la the Indian 
MarignolU^ in Cathaij^ p. 352. 

1498>d0. — “ And wo who wore nearest 
hoarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions and ariM ; and the pro- 
visions consisted of coquoB and of four jnre 
of certain cakes of palm-sugar, and thoro 
was nothing olso hut eand for ballast."— 
Roteiro de Fewco da Gama^ 04. 

1610.— Vnrthoina rfvea an excellent ac- 
count of the tree ; out ho uses only the 
Halayul. narao iaiga, [Tam. tenvai, ten, 

* south* as it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon.] 

1618.— **Thoso trees hare clean smooth 
stems, without any bmneb, only a tuft 
of loaves at tho top, among^ which 
grows a largo fruit which they call ttnga. 

• . . Wo call these fruits quoquoa. — 
JOarltwtj 164 (eollating Portugnoao of lAtltm 
Amdmgy p. 346}. 

1519.— “Cocas {coehe) are tho fruits of 
palm-trees, and ns wo havo bread, wine, 
oil. and vinegar, po in that country ^oy 
extract all those things from this one tree.’’ 
— Pigafetia, Fioyyib laforno iC il/oitdo, in 
ifamtmo, i. f. 358. 


1553.— "Our people havo given it tho 
name of coco, a worn applied og vromon to 
anything vritn which they try to frighten 
children ; and this name has stuck, because 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name was, as tho Mnlahars call it, feii^ra, 
or as tho Ganarina call it, narfe."— Zlanw, 
Doc. in. Hv. lU. cap. 7. 

c. 1561.— Correa writes coquoB. — 1. 1. 115. 

1563. — " . . , Wo havo given it tho name 
of COCO, because it looks liko tho face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal.’'~r/ama, ' 
CG&. 


"That which wo call coco, and tho Main- 
bars Tcmga^^Jlnd, G75. 


1678. — "Tho Porticos© call it coco (bo- 
cause of those throe boles that it has).*'— 
Acosta f 98. 

lf»9S.—*‘ Another that beam tho Indian 
nuts called Coeoofl, because they havo ivithiu 
them a certain shell that is uko an npo ; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
show their children a Coecota when they 
would make them nfrald.*' — ISnglish trans. 
of Piga/Hla's Coiigot in ITarfcian CclL ii. 
653. 

Tho parallel passage in Do Bry runs: 
"tllos quoqiio quae nucca Indiaafl oocoas, 
id ost cimt'as (intus onim simiao caput re. 
fenint) dictas palmas appellant/*— i. 


Porohfls bos various forma in dilTcront 
narratives : CoctlB (i. 37) j Cokers, a form 
which still holds its ground among London 
stall - keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
502) ; coquer-uuts (7*my, in ii. 1466) ; coco 
(ii, 1003) ; coquo {IHtgnmage^ 667), &c, 

[c. 1610.— "None, however, ia more useful 
than tho coco ..or Indian nut, which they 
(in the Mnldiv^) call roul (MUs, rnl).”— 
Pgrwrd dt Latal, Hak. Soc. i. il3.] 

C.1690. — ^Humphius, who has cocus in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions tho 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
schoten and many others, but proceeds ; — 

" Mco voro judicio vorior ot cortior vocis 
origo invonienda cat, plurcs cnim nationca, 
qniuus hie fructus cst notus, nueem appel- 
lant. Sic didtur Arabicb Ga\tzos-Ind\ vcl 
GtnzoS'Indiy h. o. Nux Indica. « • . Turcia 
Cocl-Jndi ondom significationo, undo aino 
dubio .i£tiopca, Afncani, oorumquo vicini 
Hi<ipani no Pprtugalli coquo dofioxonmt. 
Omnia voro ista nominn, originom siiam 
dobent Hebraicao voci Egoz quae nuconi 
significat."— j/erb. Amhvin, i. p, 7* 

„ "... in India Ocoidentali 

Kokernoot vocatus. , . /*— p. 47. 

One w'ould liko to know where Bumphius 
got tho term Goct»Indx^ of which wo can find 
no trace. 

1810.— 

"What if ho folt no wind? Tho olr was 
still. 

That was tho general will 

Of Naturo 

Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 

Tho shadow of the Cocoa's lightest plumo 
Is steady on tho aand." 

Curse of JCehama, iv. 4, 

1881.— "Among tho popular French slang 
words for * head wo may notico tho term 
’coco,' given — liko our own ‘nut*— on ac- 
count of the similarity in shnpo between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull :— 

" ‘ hlais do CO frano picton do table 
Qui rend spirituel, nimahlo, 
l^ns roua alourdfr lo coco, « 

Jo m'on fourro h gogo.*— H. VAfEUB." 

Sat, jR^nVic, Sept. 10, p. 326. 
Tho Diet, Hist, d^ Argot of Lorddan Lnrehoy, 
from which this scorns taken, explains pich»a 
aa ‘vin sup^riour.* 

OOCO-DB-MBB, or DOUBLE 
COCO-NUT, s. TIjg curious Itvin 
fruit so called, tlic produce of the 
Lodoicsd Sechellanm^ a pulm growing 
only in tho Seychelles Islands, is cast 
up on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
most frequently on the Maidive 
Islands, hut occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zan2ibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of tlie hinlay Islands. 
Great virtues os medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fruits. 
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and extiaragant prices were paid for 
them* The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting tomake his fortune, 
took a cargo of these Jiuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, hut the 
only result was .to destroy tlieir value 
for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
■was produced on a palm growing 
below the sea, whose fronds, according 
to Malay seamen, w’ere sometimes 
seen in quiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially in the Lampong Bay. 
According to one form of the story 
nmoi^ the Malays, which is told both 
by Pigafetta and by Bumpbius, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
w*liich rose above an abyss of Uie 
Southern. Ocean, and were the abode 
of tlie monstrous bird Garuda (or 
Buldi of the Arabs— see HOC).* The 
tree itself was called Pausen^, which 
Bumphius seems to interpret os a 
corruption of Bitwa-sowgi, “Fruit of 
Zang” or E. Africa. (Mr. Skeat 
■writM : “Bumphius is evidently UTong. 
, . . The first part of the word is 
‘Pau/ or ‘PaiJt, which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is tlie name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the ■wild one, so that ^Paitsengi* repre- 
sents (not ‘J?uwi^*but) ^Pauh Janggi* 
which is to this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree which grows, 
according to Malay fable, in the central 
■whirlpool OP Navd of the Seas. Some 
versions add that it grows upon a 
sunken hank (iHbing runtoh), and is 
guarded by dragons. This tree figures 
largd.y in Malay romances, especially 
those which form tlie subject of 
Malay sbadow-plays (vide «i/ra, PI. 
23, for an illustration of tbe Paub 
Janggi and the Crab). Bumphius’ 
explanation of the second ^rt of Uie 
name (t.c. Janggi is, no doubt, quite 
correct .” — Malay Magic^ pp. 6 tegg.) } 
were cast iip occasionally on the 
islands off the S.\v, coast of Sumatra ; 
and the ■wild people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
marts, such os Padang and Priamang. 
One of the largest (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for 160 rix dollars. 
But the Malay princes coveted them 


♦ This mytlilcal story of the uniejne tree pn 
dadiia this nut curiously shadoirs the slnculs 
feetthat one Island only (ftasUn) of that seclude 
ponp, the Serchelles, beaxs the Xoefofoca as a 
Inaigenoua and spontaneous product (See Sit 1 
ftlly, In /.HO.S., xsxv. 232.) 


greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
allege^ give a laden junk for a single 
nut In India the best kno>vn source 
of supply was from the Maidive 
Idands. [In India it is known as 
Darydl ndriyal, or ‘cocoa-nut of the 
sea,’ and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted into jahaft (sahrt) or ‘poison- 
ous,’ so that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely used to make 
Fakirs’ water‘how&.] 

The medicinal ■wrtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of tile East, including the 
Chinese, but are extolled by Piso and 
by Bumpliius, with many details. 
The latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, believed 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though be discredited its growing on 
a great palm, as no traces of such a 
plant had ever been discoi’ered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut’s virtues 
had extended to Eurime, and the 
Emperor Budolf II. in his later days 
offered in vain 4000 florins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert Hermanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, one that had been 
presented to that commander by tbe 
ICing of Bantam, on the Hollander’s 
relieving his capitd, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 1602. 

It 11111 he seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-lcdrhu 
The latter word is ‘coco-nut,* hut the 
meaning of tdva does not ^pear from 
any Maldive vocabulary. rTne term is 
properly Tdva*harh% ‘the hard-shelled 
nut,’ ^Grayy on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 231).] Bumphius states that 
a book in 4to (totum gpusciilum) was 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam 
m 1634, by Augerius Clutius, M.D. 
rixL more recent times the nut has 
become famous as the subject of curious 
peculations regarding it hy the late 
Gen. Gordon.] 


1522. — “They also related to us that be- 
yond Java Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named Oainpanganghi, in which dwell 
certain birds named Gamda, bo large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an elephant, to 
the place of the tree. , , . The fruit of this 
tree is called Buapanganghi, and is larger 
than a water-melon • . . it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
m the sea came from that place." — Ptgafetla, 
Hak. Soc. p. 155. 

1653.—**. . . it appears . , . that in some 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
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4inotlior kind of thosQ trees, 'which gives a 
fruit bigger than the cooO'nut ; nnd experi- 
•oneo Bhovs that tho intior husk of this is 
nindb more odicncious ngninst poison than 
tho Bezoar stone/'— /fctiros, III. in. 7. 

1503.— Tho common story is that those 
Islands were formerly part of tho continent, 
but being low they wero submerged, whilst 
thc<«e palm ‘trees continued in fitn; and 
.growing very old they produced such groat 
.and very bard coco -nuts, buried in tho 
earth which is now covered by tho son. . . . 
Wlicn 1 loam anytliing in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugab and 
Plaything that I can discover here, if God 
grant mo Hfo ; for I hopo to Icnrti all about 
tho matter when, plcnso God, I make my 
Joumov to Malabar. And }*ou must know 
that these cocos come joined t^ro in one, 
Just like the hind quarters of an animal."— 
Oarciat f. 70-71. 

1572.— 

■“ Nas ilha.s do Maldiva naseo a planta 

Ko prnfimdo dns nguas sobemnn, 

Cujjo pomo contra o veneno urgente 


CbmOs, X. 136. 

e. 1010. — **11 csb alnsi dVno certaino noix | 
<quo In tnor ietio quolques fois h herd, qni 
HDst grosso comma la teste d'm honiino quun 
pouzTolt comparer h_^donx gms oiolons ioints 
onsomblo. Ijs In noment Tanarearrf^ ot iis 
tiennent quo cola vient do quolques nrbres 

ui font sous la mor . - . qunnd qiiclqu'vn 

ciiiont riche tout h coup ct on peu do 
temps on dit comnumemont qn*il a trouud 
•dn Ttuiofmrrv ou do I’ambrc.*' — Pvmrd rfc 
Xerflf; i. 163 ; [link. Soc. i. 230]. 

? 1650. — In Vim*n ManiittM, Aromnti^^ &c., 
there is a long dis«ertatien, extending to 2<i 
pp,, De Tamrrafe sru Shc^ Medt<& J/wWi- 

1673.— **P.S. Pray romombor Coqner 
nutt Shells (doubtless and long 

nulls (?) formerly desired for rrinco/ — 
LfiUr/rQm /hrem, quoted under CHOP. 

c. 1^0.— '*inoitAqiio CalappuBinarinuB*' 
non cst fnictus terrestris nui casu in lunro 
procidit . . . uti Garcias ah Orta perrundoro 
voluit, Bcti fructiLS cst in fpso crc^cons mari, 
-cujos nrl>or, quantum scin, hominum ocuUs 
ignota ot occulta cst."— ytvmpAiVir, Lib. xii. 
•cap. 3. 

1763. — ‘*By Durbar charges paid for tho 
following pre^entA to the h'nwnb, as per 
‘Order of Consultation, tho l^lth Octolier, 
1762. 

« • % * « 

1 Sea cocoa nut Its. 300 0 0." 

In SOS. 

1777,-«« Cocoa -nuts from tho Maldives, 
•or ns they are called tho Zeo Galappors, 
4 irc said to bo aontially brought lillhor (to 
Colombo) by certain messengers, and pro- 
«7n£cd, amon^ other things, to the Governor* 

* Katftfiut Or AVnpfT, Is the •Tamnrso wonl for 
>coco>ntit inlm, and Is tlust comniotily a^cd by the 

JJntcb. 


Tho kernel of tho fruit ... is looked upon 
hero ns a very efficacious antidote or a sovo- 
roign remedy ngntnsrt tho Plux, the Epilepss’ 
and Apoplexy. Tho inhabitants of tho >!ai- 
dives cal! it Tatxircarr, . , TVmir/x e/" 
Cftarifs Pdrr T/ivnfjfffff ALJK (E.T.) iv. 209. 

[1833.— “Tho most oxtmojrdinnrj* nnd 
valuable production of thc«o islands (Soy* 
cliollcs] is the Coco Do lyTar, or ^laldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its sirdar char- 
acter, dcsorvas particular montion. . . 

Oiecn, iVrtmiti'rr, ii. 166 frqg.} 

1882.— ** Two minor products obtained by 
tho islanders from the sea require notice. 
These are ambergris (M. jeme, mdra/iarti) 
nnd the M>-callc<! *8en-cocoaiiut' (M. (dra* 
hlrfii) . . . rated at ho high a value in tho 
csrimntion of tho Maldis'C Sultans ns to bo 
retained as part of their royalties."—//. O* 
JK Jhll (Ceylon C. S.), /fi-porf ea ihr MaXdirt 
p. 87. 

18S3. — “ . . . sailed straight into tho 
coco-do-tner valley, my great object. ^ Fancy 
a valley ns big as old Jlastings, quite full 
of the great yellow stars I It was almost 
loo good to believe. . • . Dr. Hoad had n 
nut cut down for mo. Tlio outside husk is 
Bhaped like a mango. ... ft is tho inner 
nut which is double. I nte romo of tho 
jelly from inside; there must have been 
enough to fill a Koiin- tureen— of the purest 
white, nnd not l«d. — (-l/iv AVM) in Vail 
Mall Gazfttf, Jan. 21, 1881. 

CODAVASCAM, n.]). A region 
with ibis pnz/.ling name anpcfirs in 
tlic Map of Diacn (c. 1650), and ns 
Rijlz van Goflavasean in tlie Map of 
Bengal in Talcntijn (vol. v.), to the 
E, of CIn'ttagong. Wilford lias some 
Wilfordian nonsense about it, connect- 
ing it. with the Torociwu K, of Ptolemy, 
and with a Tmia«Mn which he says is 
iiicutioncd hy the “ Portugnesp writers” 
(in such cast* u criminal mode of ex- 
; pTC.^{on). The name was really that 
i of a Mahomiucdan cirief, “ hnn\ Priu- 
I cipc INIoniro, gmnde Senhor,” and 
i ** Vfis.s.alo del «cy do BcngiUa.” It 
was prohahly Khodnl)aklis>li Khiin.” 
Hi? territory must have been south 
of Cluttagoiig, for one of his towns 
was C7ifrpurid, still knowTi as CfiaWrIa 
on the Chitlagong and Amkan Koad, 
in lat Sr 45'. (Sec Barrov, IV. ii. 8. 
and IV. IX. 1 ; and Confo^ IV. iv. 10 ; 
also Corrrff, iix. 204-266, nnd agfiin as 
below : — 

1,533.— “Bat in tho city there was tho 
Kumi who*io foist had been sowed by Dimiffo 
Benmides ; being a soldier (fewrorynO of the 
King'll nnd seeing tlio iMPCSont (olTored by 
the Portuguese) ho said : My lonl, Ihoso nro 
crafty robbers ; thoy got Into a country with 
tbolr wares, ami protond to buy and son, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst thoy go 
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flpyin^ out tho )nnd nnd iho jicoplo, ond 
tnon como Tvith au nnucd forco to poize 
them, slaying end burning . . . till they 
bocomo mn.'dors of tho land* « * « And this 
Cajitaln'SIajor is tho same tliat was made 
planer nnd ilbusod by CodayoficSLo in 
Chatimlo,^ and ho is como to take vongenneo 
for tho ill that was dono 
iii. 479. 


COFFEE, s, Arab. Za/urcr, a word 
u'hich appears to have Iicen originally 
a term for trine.* [So in the Arab. 
NighUt ii. 168, where Burton gives the 
derivation aa akkl^ fastidire fecit, 
causing dibincliiiation for food. In 
old days tlie scnipulous called cotTee 
fihtcah to distinguish it from iahmhy 
wine.] It is probahle, therefore, that 
a BoniQivliat similar word uas twisted 
into this form by tlie usual propensity 
to slriye after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name lias been 

S lausibly traced to Kajfa^ one of tho«e 
istricts of the S, Abyhsinian highlands 
(Ennrea and Knfla^ which a])])car to 
have been tlie original habitat of the 
CofTec plant (Gqffea arabira^ L.); and 
if this is correct, then Coffee is nearer 
the original than A'ahm On the other 
hand, Kahu% or some form thereof, 
13 in the earliest mentions appropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bmn is that given to the plant, 
and B^n la the e:eiBting name of tlie 
plant in Slioa. Tliia name is al«o that 
Implied in Yemen to the cofTcc-licrrv. I 
Thei-c is very fair eridence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden liy a certain 
Sheikh Shihnbud(hii DhablifluT, wlio 
had niade acquaintance iritli it on tlic 
African coast, nnd who died in the 
year H. 875, t.c. a.d. 1470, so tlint the 
introduction may be put about tlie 
middle of the 16th centun', a time 
consistent %vitli the other negative nnd 
positive dnta.t From Yemen it spread 
to Mecca (where there arose after some 
years, in 1611, a crusade against its 
use ns unlawful), to Cairo, to Damascus 
and AlcpiH), and to Constantinople, 
where the first coffee-house wa< 
established in 1664. [It is said to 
have been introduced into S. India 


* It i8 curloirt tlmt Dncaiico lias a L Ijitli 
worn eafttia, ‘ riunm album ct d(*blle,' 

\ See the ^xiiact in I)e Sacy’s CJiffjrtomafM, 
Afv6e cited belw. Playfair, fn lila hlstow o 
romen, na\8 colfco ivas nnit Introduced ironi 
Ab>8sliiia by JamSlnddln ibn Abdalln, 

Aden, hi tbo tnlddlo of the 15Hi century* tin 
pcnoii dlffeiN. Int the time coincides. ^ * 


some two ceutuiics ago by a hfahom* 
mednn pilgrim, named liuba Bildaii, 
who brou^ib a few seeds with him 
from hiccca : see Ongg, Kilagiri Man. 
483 ; iftcf, if|/<orr, i. 1C2J The first 
European mention of cofiec seems to 
be by Bauwolir, who knew it in 
Aleppo in 1573. [See 1 sot. K. tb (?. I. 
25 8cqriJ\ It is singular that in the 
Okerratwnft of Pierre Belon, who ua» 
in Egypt, 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curious matter ns they are. there 
is no indication of a knowledge of 
cotlcc. 


1663.— Extmit <hi Livro intituld: “!/}«» 
Prciives Ic plus fortc<< on faveur do In 
legitimitij do rii«yige dii Caf^(Eahwa) : par 
lo 8cbcikh Abd - Alkodcr Anonri l)j<^n 
llAnlmli, fib do Molmmmcd.'’— In Be 
Chrest, 2nd cd. i. 412. 


Wit they luvvc a very 
good Dnak, by them called Chanbe, tlmt is 
Alino^t black op Ink, and very pood in Illness, 
chicfiy that of Iho^ Stonmeh; of this they 
dnnk in tho Morning early in oiKsn plnce<» 
Iwforo flVC.-yl>ody, luthout any fear or 
regard, out of China cuw, as hot as they 
on; they nut it often to their Iap<t, hut 
dnnk hut little at a Tunc, nnd lot it go 
round ns they pit. Jo the immo water they 
take a Fruit called Jivnra, which in it« 
Bipncs«i, Shape, and Colour, is almost liko 
unto 0 Bay-borr^-, with Ho thin Shells . . . 
they agree in tho Virtue, Figure, LmIcs, and 
Annie with tho Jlnaefto of Aricen,* and 
Jianeha of Eaeh ml Altnans. exactly ; there- 
fore 1 tnko them to bo the Mme.” — 
tevfjT, 02. 


If®; — ^ArlwMru ^idi in viridario* 
ilal>dei Turcae, ctijns tu iconom nunc 
8|K!ctabi9, cx qua pcminn ilia ihi vulgntii- 
81 ma^ non lol Ban apjicllata, prodiicuntur; 
cx his turn Acpjptii turn Arsibcs panint 
dccoctum VAlpati^sinium, quod vim loco ipsf 
fotant, scnditurqno in puUicis ccnotiolm, 
non secui* quod apud nos rinnni: illiqno 
ipsum voc.nnt Caova. . . . Ariconna do his 
Aonumbus memimt."* — /*wr/>r Alpinw, 


H Hww on ulo u«o oi tea in 
JoMn, Dr. Pnludnaus mys; "Tlic Turkey 
holdo almost tho wimo ninflor of drinking 
of tJioir eWacna (read Chaoua), which thov 
®/ f cci^iino fruit, vrUicli is Uko uutb 
thoZlafriw,t and hy the l^ryptians called 
Bon or Ban; they take of this fniito one 
^ *hoin a little* 

in tho nro, and then rieth them in Hontio 
poundcs^ water, till the half bo consumed 
anay , this dnnke they take overio morning 
fMting in thoir diambcr*, out of an oarthen 
pot, Dciog vorio hole, ns wo doo hero drinkc 
in tho morning ; nnd they wy 
fitwngthonoth them nnd mnkelh 
them warm, b reaketh wind, nnd oponoth any 

* Tlifre seems no founaktlou for tliK 
t f.?. Urtcca JmuH; laurel bern*. 
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sto^^ing^.” — In Linachotatt 48; [Hftlc. Soc. 

c. 1810, — **Jja boisson la plus oommuno 
c'oat do l*oau, ou bien du vin do Cocos tir4 
lo znesmo iour. On on fiut do doux autrcs 
sorios plus delicfltos ; TTne eat chaudo, coni' 
pos8o do I'eau ot do mibl do Cocos, avec 
quontitd do poivro (dont ils vsont beoucoup 
cn toutes lours vinndes, et ils le nommont 
Pamm) et d’-VTio nutro gruine appell4o 
Oaboa. , , P-^Pumrd dt Lavtil, i. 128; 
[Hftk. Soc. i. 172]. » 

[1611, — some coho pots and sond 
me.** ^ Danvers. Zeiters, i. 122: ‘‘coffao 
jH}tB.**^Ibid. i. 124.] 

1616. — *'Tfaey havo in steed of it (mno) a 
cortaino drioko caliod Gaahiete os black as 
Inkc. which they make with the bnrko of a 
tree (]} and drinke os hot as they can endure 
it.**--Monfm't, 28. 

„ . possanotutto il resto della 

notte con mille fosto e bagordi ; o partlcolnr* 
monte in certi luoghi pubolici , • • bovendo 
di quando in qnnndo a aorsi (per chb b calda 
che cuoco) pin d*UDO scodoUino di certa loro 
ncqua nem, cho chiamano caJhac ; la qualo, 
nolio conversadoni servo n loro, appunto 
oome a no! il giuoco dollo sbaroglino^’ (i.e. 
backgammon). — P* delta Valle (from 
Constant.), i. 51. See also pp. 74-76. 

[ „ ^ * Cohn, bloke liquor taken ns hotto 
ns may be endured .” — Sir T. Jtoe. Hak. Soc. 
i. 32.] 

1616,— ** Many of tho people there (in 
India), who are strict in their Religion, 
drink no Wine ot all ; hut they use a Liquor 
more wholesonio than pleasant, they call 
Coffee; mado by a black Seed boyld in 
watw, which tumes it almost into the same 
colour, but doth veiy little alter the taste 
of the wator (!) i notwithstanding it is very 
good to holp Digestion, to qmckon tho 
Spirits, and to cloanso the Blood.” — Terry, 
ed.ofl665, p. 365. 

1623. — “Turcao habont otiam in usu 
horbao genus qunin vocant Caphe . , , quam 
dieunt baud parvum praoatans illis yigorom, 
ot in animas (tie) ot in ingonio ; quae tamen 
lai^iussumptamentcmmovotetturbat. • . 

— P. Bojcon, Hist, Vitw et Mortis, 25. 

c. 1628.— "They drink (in Persia) . , . 
above all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Turk 
and Arab caliod Caphe and Cahua : a drink 
ixmtating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
thick, and bitter : dostrain’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries ; whol«!omo they say, 
if hot, for it expels melancholy . . . but not 
so much regarded for those good properties, 
os from a Romance that it was invontod and 
brow*d by Gabriel ... to rostoro tlio do- 
cked radical Moysture of kind hearted 
J/aAomef. . . — Sir T. fferherl, Trartts, od, 

1638, p. 241. 

[1^ 31.— ** Caveah.” Sco quotation tinder 

c. 1637. — There came in my time to the 
Coll: (Balliol) one Nathaniel Conopios out 
of Greece, from Cyril tho Patriarch of 
Constantinople. , . . Ho was tho first I ! 


; over saw drink coffee, which custom enmo 
not into England till 30 years after.”— 
EvelytCs Dianjf [May 10]. 

1673. — ** Every one pays him their con- 
gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or* 
Tea, mounting, accompan)*^ him to tho 
Palaco.”— JVyer, 225. 

„ Cepondant on Tapporta lo card, 
lo parfum, ot le sorbet.”— Jownia/ d* Antoine 
Galiand, li. 124. 

(1677.— “ Cave.” Seo quotation undor- 
TEA,] 

1690.— ** For Tea and Coffee which are 
judg'd the priiilog'd Liquors of all tho 
Manomefans, as well THrhs, as those of 
Persia, India, and othor parts of Arabia, 
aro condemn'd by them (the Arabs of 
liluscatt) as unlawful Rbfr^ments, and 
abominated ns Bug-bear Liquors, as well as 
Wine.”— OwnyfOTi, 427. 

1726.— ** A certain gentleman, M, Pns- 
chius, maintains in his Latin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that tho parched com 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) which Abigail presented 
with othor things to David, to appease his 
wrath, was nought olso but Goffi-bcans.” — 
Valentijn, v. 192. 

GOIMBATOBE, n.p. Name of a 
District and town in the Madra.s Presi- 
dency. Kotjammutilru ; [KSnt, the 
local ^ddess so called, tmiHu, * pearl,’ 
Hr, * village 

COER, 8, Tlie fibre of the coco-iiiit 
husk, from which rope is made. But 
properly the word, whicli is Tam. 
myiru, MalaySl. hayar, from v. Mydni. 
‘to be twisted,’ means ‘cord’ itself 
(see the acciirote Al-Bmtni below). 
Tlio former i\se among Europeans is 
very early. And both tho ffore and 
the rope made from it apiiear to have 
been exported to Europe in the middle 
of tlie leth century. Tlie word appears 
in early Arabic 'writers in the forms 
Xunhar and I'anhilr, arising nroliably 
from some misreading of the dxacriti(»il 
points (for Imyar, and Imydr). The 
Portuguese adopted the ’word in the 
form Cairo. Tlie form coir seems to 
have been introduced by the English 
in the 18tli ccnhiry. [The NjSJ). 
^voHCOire in 1697; coiV in 1779.] It 
UTis less likely to be used by the Portu- 
guese liecause entVo in their language is 
‘leather.’ And Barros (‘\vhere quoted 
below) says allusively of the rope r 
^^parcce fetto de coiro (leather) encolhen- 
do e estendendo a vontadc do mar,*' 
contracting and stretcliing witli tim 
movement of the sea. 

c. 1930.— “Tho other islands are called 
Diiia y«HtcTr from tho word ILmb&r signify- 
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ing iho cord ])lAlto(l fnnii tho fibro of tlio 
coco'troo with which they fititch thoir ships 
togothcr.*''->^f«i2tn7nf, in J. As,^ Sen n% 
tom. viii. 2GG. 

c. 1346.— **Tlioy export . . . cowries And 
Iconhar: tho latter is tho namo \vhich tlioy 
give to tho fibrous husk of tho coc(»*nut. . . . 
l^oy lunko of it twino to stitch together tlio 
plonks of l^cir ships, nnd tho cordngo is nlso 
exported to Chino, Indio, and Yemen. Tins 
is hotter tlian hemp. “—/6 a 

IT. 121. 

IfilO.— “ Tho Governor (Allioqucrquo) , . . 
in Cnnnnor dosoted much caro to the pro* 
iximtion of coWes nnd npginp for the sshoio 
Hoot, for nhnt they hod vns nil rotten from 
tho mins in Goa Hirer ; ordering that all 
should ho mode of coir (raire), of which there 
svoa great nbnndance in Cononor ; l»ccauso a 
Moor called MamoUo, a chief trader there, 
hold tho nholo tmdo of the Moldho islands 
by a contract with tho kings of tho isles . . . 
so that this Moor enmo to iio called tho liord 
of tho Maldi v&s, and tliat all tho coir that n ns 
used tliroiighuut India had to ho lought from 
tho hands of tliis litoor, . . • Tho Governor, 
learning this, sent for tlio said Moor, nnd 
ordered him to alinndon this island trade 
nnd to recall hi^ factors. . . . Tlio Moor, 
not to loso such n rrofitahlo hiistncss, . . . 
finally nrmngcd with tho Governor that tho 
Isles slionld not bo taken from him, and 
that ho in rotum would furnish for tho king 
1000 Mtars of casr«o colr, nnd 1000 

more of fino colr, each haJiar vofghing 4J 
t^uintah; and this every >car, nnd mid down 
4it his own chatges in Cananor nnd Cochym, 
gratis and free of all charge to tho King (net 
being nhio to enduro that tho Poriupic^to 
should frequent tho Wesnt their pleasure).” 
— Oi/riya, u, 120>80. 

1516.— “Tlicso islandsniake much conlagc 
•of palm-tree^, which they call cayro.”— 
101 . 

c. 1530.—“ Tlioy made ropes of colr, which 
is n thread wliich tfao people of tho countr) 
mnko of tho husks which tho cocrk.nuts Iwvc 
outside. "—Cormr, by iSfan/^, 183. 

1653.— “Tlioy make much iwo of this 
Cairo in placo of nails; for ns it hat tins 
<quAlity of rccororing its frehne^ and 
swelling in tho Ma-wntcr, thoy stitch with 
it the ubnking of a ship's Mdo«, and reckon 
them incnvoiy secure. “—Z)r//arrw, Dec. HI. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563.— “The first rind is verj* tough, and 
from it is mrdo coiro, so called by tho 
Malabars ard b} us, from which is made 
tho cord fur tho rigging of nil kinds of 
vessels,” — Oania. f, C7r. 

1582,— “Tho Dwellers thcroin aro Moores ; 
which undo to Bofala in great Ships that 
have no Docks, nor nailcs, hut are sowed 
with Cayro.”— Cus/ailfda (by N, L.), f. 116. 

c. 1610.— “This rovonuo consista in . . . 
'Cairo, which is tho cord made of tho coco- 
troe.”— i*vmrrf rfe /xira/, i. 172; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 25(J]. 

1678.— “Tlioy (tho Burnt pcoplo) havo not 
•only tho Calr-ynm made *01 too Cocoo for 


cfirdago, but good Flax nnd Homp.”— 

c. 1690.— “Kxtomusniicfs cortex putamcn 
nmbions, quum oxsicentus, et stupao Ptmilis 
. . . dicitnr . . • Mnlabarico Cairo, qucxl 
nomon ubiquo usurjiatiir uM lingua I’ortu* 
gallica ost in usu. • • //trmy>/if«t, {. 7* 

1727.— “Of tho Hind of tho Nut thoy 
mnko Cayar, which are tho Fibres of tho 
(]!ask that environs tlio Nut snun fit to 
make Conlagc nnd Cables for .Snipping.'*— 
^1. JlamiltoUf i. 2^; [ed. 1741, i. 21*3]. 

[1773.—“. . . theso they call KiarYnms.'* 
-W, .157.] 

GOJA, a. F. Ihojah for WtxctJjah, 
n respectful title nmilied to various 
cl(us£K*.s : as in Iiidw c.specially to 
eunnrlis ; in Persia to wealthy iner* 

' cImnU ; in Tnrkistan to persons of 
sacred fnniilics. 

c. 1313.— “1*ho chief mo«^ue (at Knulam) 
is ndmimlilo; it was huilt hy the mer> 

! chant Kbojah Muhnddlmb.”— /6n. JlaUtUtf 
iv, 100. 

[1590.— “ Hoggin.** Bco quotation under 

TAJhlBKAN. 

[ [1015,— “ITio Governor of Biiratt Is di«- 

? laced, nnd Hoyja llaasan in his room.”— 
otfrr, 1%’. 16. 

[1708.— “lids grave is made for Hodges 
Bhaughswnrc, tho chief cst servant to the 
King of Persia lor twenty jear*. , . — 

Iiiscnptlon on the tomb of “CWn tf/irtiwimrr, 
it /VTin lA yip^o/i^VC'/i*n/»viin/. IHsXojit* 
xVi*/* PKir o/ LfiitJnjtf p, 100,] 

1785, —“I also beg to acspiaint sou 1 tent 
O' ^atafit Alt Khan, tho Cojuli who lias 
tl j marge of (tho women of Otidh Zennnah) 
who infoniiH me it is well grounded that 
tlic> have sold everything they Iwd, cieii 
the cluthcs from their Imcks, and now have 
no means to aulwisi.”— Capt. .Iniiues in 
ArttdfS o/Charff^ Ac., /irrir, sii, 27* 

1838.— “About a centurj* luck Klnn 
Khojah, n Molismcdan ruler of Kiudighar 
nnd Yarkand, eminent for his Mnetity, 
Iming laien driven from his dominions tw 
tho Chinese, took «lioUcr in Ikidakhsli.in.' — 
WooiVf OxiUf ed. 187^ p. idl, 

GOLAO, F. Cliin. loh^tao. ‘Council 
Clmmher Kldera* (Jjp. Afoiifc). A title 
for n ChiiicFo Mitiister of State, wliich 
frciiucntly occurs in the Jesuit writer.s 
of the 17th century. 

GOLBROON, ii.p. The cliief mouth, 
or dclt aJira nch, of the Kuvori River 
(sec CAHVERY). It is a rorttiguc.«c 
corruption of llic tiropcr name A'd///- 
dam, vulg. KoUaanm. Tliis name, 
from TJim. /rJ/, ‘to receive,* nnd ‘iWani,* 
‘place/ perhaps ansvers to the fact of 
this chaimcl having been originally an 
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«scap(! formed at the constructlou of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11 til century. In ftdl flood the 
‘Coletoon is now, in places, nearly a 
n^ilC'Widc, whilst the original stream 
<of the Kfweri disappears before reach* 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
4ina the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coletoon in Ptolemy's 
Tables is (anantim valcat) an indication 
<of its modem origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Tims Kdllidam^ 
udth the meaning that has been ex* 
plained, has been commonly made into 
Kollidam^ * Killing*placc.’ [So the 
Madras Gloss, which connects the name 
'with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangam temple 
was built, but elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
•derived from Tam. hoUdyl^ hreaclt 
in a hank.'] Thus also* the two rivers 
Penmr arc popularly connected with 
jnmmy * corjise.' Fra Fnolino gives the 
name as properly Coldrrtty and as mean- 
ing *the River of Wild Boars.* But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boars. 


1780. — ‘‘About 8 leagues north from the 
river Triimnious [? Tirumiillavuscl], is that 
of Coloran. ^Ir. Michclson calls this river 
Danfcoita,*’’^7)unn, A’*. DiW/ory, 138. 

Hie snmo book hns “Coloran or Colde- 
TOOn.*' 

1785.*— “Sundnh Saheb having thrown 
some of hts wretched infantry into a tomplo, 
fortiflod according to the Indian method, 
upon the rivor Eoldaron, Hr. CUvo know 
there was no danger in m\'csting ft.”— 
CarnteciWs L\f6cfOR\*et i. 20, 

COLLBCXOB, 8. The chief adminis- 
trative oflicinl of an Indian Zillah or 
District. Tlic special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Revenue; but in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bcn^l Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
lias been a small pro-consul, or kind 
of vrtffet. Tins is, liowcver, much 
moaified of late years by the greater 
definition of ]>owerd, and subdivision 
of duties eveiywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
talifldar. It was introduced, witli the 
oflice, under Warren Hastings, but 
the Collector's duties were not formally 
settled till 17D3, when these appoint* 
nicnts were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Ciril Service, 


1553. — ^Do Bnrros writc*^ Coloran, and 
spoalcH of it as a place on tho cooat, 

not 0.5 a river.—Dce. X. hr. ix. cap. 1. 

1672. — “Prom Tmnffehar one poswss by 
TriniHtans to Colderon ; here a Sandbank 
stretch B9 into tho sea which is very 
.dangorou.s,”— /ia/Srfa/K/, 150. (Ho docs not 
speak of it os A Jlivtr cither.) 

c. 1713. — “Les dcni: Princes , , , fro 
liguhront contro ronnomi commun, h fin do 
lo contraindro par la force des annes h 
roinpro unc df^p ri pr<ftudiciabto h Icurs 
£tats. Its faisoient ddja do grands pre* 
parotifs, lorsquo lo fiouvo Coloran vongen 

F ar Im-mfimo (romroo on a'cxprimoit ici) 
aifront quo lo Itoi fai»oit a pcs caux on Ics 
rctonnnt captives."— Arifrw KdfJianUs, cd. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1763. — . . cn doublant lo Cap Calla- 
medu, jusquTi la bmncho dn fiouvo Caveri 
•qui porto lo nom do Colh-iazn, oi dont Toni* 
l)ouchuro ost la plus soptontrionalo do colics 
-du Caveri."— 115, 

c. 1760. — . . tho «imo rivor being 
written Collormu by lif. In Crore, and 
CoUodhatn by Mr. Ziogonbalg.”— i, 
*281. 

1761.— "CKvo dislodged a atrong body 
•of tho Nabob's troopo, who had takon post 
At Samcavarom, a fort and tompto situntod 
-on tho rivor EolderoxL"— Compifefc JT, of iht 
IVar in /ndtn, froTti 1749 to 1761 (Tmct), 

p. 12. 


1772.— “Tlio Company having dotermined 
to stand forth as tho Supervisors 

should now* bo designated Collectors." — 
llcg, on4th May, 1772. 

1778.— “Do not laugh at tho formality 
with which wo have mndo a law* to clinngo 
their name from supervisors to collectors. 
You know full well liowr much llio wnrld's 
opinion is go voracd by names. li". Jinsti tigt 
to Jvaias iJnprt^ in t7/nV7, i, 267. 

1785. — “Thu numerous Colloetora irith 
their naristanla had hitherto cnjc»ycd very 
modcmle allowances from their employors. 
•^Letter in (/ol^lfroolds Lifty p, 16. 

1838.—“ As MKjn ns Ihreo or four of them 
got together they speak nlmut notliiug but 
‘employment* and ‘promotion* . . . and 
if left to thomsolvcs» they sit and conjugate 
tho verb ‘to collect*; am a Collector — 
ITo was ft CoUrcior — Wo shall bo ColUdors — 
You ought to bo ft Cof/A’/or— They would 
havo boon CoUwtors.* ’* — Jitttfrafrovi, MadniSy 
146. 


18i8.— “Yot sho could not bring hornolf 
to suppose that tho Httlo grateful gcntlo 
I to look im to such a 
\ Collector of 
Yanitp JmiiV, 


govomess would daro 
magnificent nersonngo ns tho 
Bogploywallni).*'— TTifltfiwiy, 


1871.— “Tlioro IS no doubt a decay of 
discrotionary administration throughout 
India ... it may Iw takon for granted 
tliat m earlier days Collectors and Oommis- 
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siotior^ vlmncctl their rulc<i far oftcncr thnn 
docn tho L^nlAture ni present. "x-J/rtutri 
Vi7/n^« C<nn mKiitViVi) 214. 

1$7C.— “Thc^o ‘ diRtinpiiHicd wtors' 
aro bccomitif; a fnghtftu nui«Anco; they 
think that Golleotors nnd Judges luivo 
nothing to do but to net nn thoir guidc«i, nnd 
that Indian oihciivla have ra Uttlo work, ami 
nuCTcr so much from c7Ui»i, that oven ortli- 
nnry thnnkn for liospitnlity oro iinnec05Mry ; 
they tnko it nil ah their right’ —Kxt. o£ a 
Lftttrfmn India* 

COLLEGC-PEHASAKT, s. An 
nhsurd enough corruption of hllij; the 
nnnie in the Hiinfuaya nl>out tiiiula 
nnd ^ItiRsoorcc for tlie birds of the 
genus GaU0]phasi9 of HodgM)n» inter* 
incdintc between the phrnsants nnd 
the J imgle-fowls. “ The group is com- 
posed of at least three species, tv»o 
neing found in the Hinmlnyns, and one 
in Assam, Cliittagong nnd Amknn.” 
(/crdo»). 

[1880,— **TJ»o«c, with Imlcgo pheaHauts 
aiiordcd mo ooino very fair niKJrt.'— /JjiW, 
533. 

[1882,— ‘*Junglo«(owl ncro plentiful, an 
as the }Aack l^ale^e 

Thirtefn Ytarsttmon^ WxM JUosUt 


COLLEBY, CALLEEY, • &c. s. 
Properly Bengali hhlhlrl^ *o salt-pan, 
or pince for making salt.’ 

D767.— ** . . . rents of tho Collorles, tho 
fifteen Been, and of Caleuitn town, are none 
of them included In tho estimation I havo 
laid boforo you/'— IVrrfjf, TiV./* ef UennixL 
App.223.] f J r 

1765.—“ . . . the Coheetor'goneml lie 
dcHircd to obhiin as exact an account an ho 
povibly can, of tho nnmlior of collerlcs in 
tho Cnlrattn purgunnchH.”— In VamtretclC* 
Zi. f/ (.V my, lY 112 , 


COLLEBY, n.p. Tlie name given 
to a nou-Atyan race inlmhiting iiart 
of the coiratry east of Madura. Tam. 
Aviffar, ‘tliie\es.* Tlicy arc called in 
Kelson’s Madnra^ [Pt. ii. 44 sr^.] 
Kalians; Kalian being tlie singulnrj 
Kallar plural. 

1763.— “Tho PolygarTondiman . . .like 

wiso sent 3000 Colloiles ; theso ore a people 
who, under eoveml iiotty chiefs, inhnbu 
^0 woods between Tnchinopoly nnd Cape 

. .T’" thoir onn langnaco 

aigmfiM ThiovcH, and Juntly dcHcnbcn then 
gonornl chnnictor.’ — Omr, i, 20S. 

c, 1785.— “CoUerieB, inhabitanta of the 
woods under tho Governmont of tho Tondi- 
man, —Carmcciott, lift ChV, iv. £G1. 

1790.— “Tho country of • tho Collerlcfl 
. • . extends from tho sea ceant to tho con- 


hncH of Madura, in a range of sixty milcv 
by fifty»fivo.'— Oi/. il/bn^i/y JUgnUr or- 
Jnrfift Ueptaitmyf i. 7. 


COLLBEY-HOBN, s. This is a 
long brass lioni of hideous sound, whicli 
is often used at native funerals in the 
Pcuinsultt, nnd has come to !« called, 
nbsimlly enough, Cholera^hom ! 

[1S32. — “ Tporrtt or Toortimrt^, commonly 
designated by IhirojicanH CQlIeiy horn, con. 
aista of tbreo pieces fixed into one another, 
of a penibcirculnr rimpe.”— //<rXfoft, Oontym- 
ed. 1863, p. lir. App.] 

1879.—“. . . an early start being ncces. 
Kiry, a hapj»y thought struck tho Cliicf 
Cn!nm!*>*<ionur, to have tho Atnildar’a Cho* 
Icra^hom men out nt tint hour to Mund 
tho rovoill^ making tho round of tlio 
camp.”— 4lWw;r Matlt Oct, 7. 


OOLLEBY-STICK, p. This is a 
kind of throwing-.stick or lioomening 
u?cd by the Collorics. 


1801.—“ It was ho first taught mo to throw 
tho spear, and hurl tho Collcxy'Btlclc. a 
wcn]Mjn scarcely knoim dsowhere, hut in 
a skilful hand capable of lioing thrown 
to a Mrtamty to any dbtanco within 100 
yanls. — II elsh t j, IW. 

Nelson calls these weapons “ Vatlari 
Tfmdh or hoomerangi'.“-vJ/rrcfMm, l*t, H. 
4i. [Tlio proiKir form miems to Iw Tam. 


112 , lo;, 


COLOMBO, n.p, Propcrlv AbfwtnBK, 
the modern rnpUnl of (Wlon,’'but n 
pluct of consifrorablu nnlupiity. The 
den>ftlion is very uncertain; t-ome 
fc.ti|)poi^ it to he connocted with tho 
adjoining river Kalajkugxngu Tlio 
name u^ied in several 

medieval narratives, liclongs not to 
this place but to («ve (jxnLON). 


lor inc city or 

Kjaanba, one of «14 finct nnd 

citic- of fho i-Iand of Scisndni. H i. tho 
rcw onco of tho Wnrir U„] of tho Sea 

nlKiut 500 Ilnbshii.* Win iv. 185, 
ir>17.-‘‘'nio next day tro- Tlmr-.lny fn 
Ihi-non ^ cck ; nnd they, noil rcmcnil.crtnff 

kinpthnt m hghtinR tho Moo™ thoy would 
bo in-cn«tbIo to ilcnth, which they preatly 
donretl mthcr thou bo olavc. to tho Jloon, 
. . 0 Thoro ucro not 40 tuon in all wboU 
and Mund for l«ttlo. And Sue hravo nmn 
mndo n ctt« on tho «p of . cano, which ho 
»tandMt|, Mjdng that Ood 
wot Jui Caplnm, nnd tint v.« hi. Fine. 

I?*"'' '>«lil'emtoly 
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1553.— >*'Tho King, Don Manuol, bccauso 
... ho knovr . . « that tho King of Co* 
Itimbo, who WAS tho truo Lord of tho Cin* 
namon, desired to possess our peaco and 
friendship, wrote to tho said Alfonso 
d’Alboqucrque, who was in tho island in 
person, that if ho doomed it well, ho should 
establish a fortross in tho harbour of Co* 
lumbo, so as to make sure the oflTorB of tho 
King.^*— 'JJanw, Doc. III. liv, ii. cap. 2. 

COLtTMBO ROOT, CAIiUMBA 
ROOT, is stated by ililburn (1813) 
to be a staple export from Mozambique, 
being in great esteem as a remedy for 
<lysenterj% &c. It is JateorMza palmata, 
mars ; and the name Kaliimb is of K. 
African origin (j9hn6»ri/ 09 k2 FlUrfdqer, 
23). [The takes it from Co- 

lombo, 'under a false impression that 
it was supplied from thence,’] The 
following quotation is in error us to 
the name : 

c, 1779.—“ Radix Colombo . . . dorive-i 
iU nnmo from tho town of Coluralx), from 
whence it is sont >vith tho 6hii)s fo Europe <f) $ 
but it is well knonm that this root is noithor 
found near Columba, nor u]x>n tho wholo 
inland of Coylon. . , — TAwnfieq;, Tntveffj 

iv. 185. 

1782. — “Any pers-on having a quantity 
of fresh sound Cmiunbia Root to dispose o!, 
will please direct a lino. • . /ndwi (IttzHlf, 
Aug. 24. 

[1809. — “ An Account of tho Mnlo Plant, 
which famishes tho ISIcdicino gonomlly 
oaltod Cotuzabo or Colomba Root.^ — 

Res, X. 33.5 

1850, — “Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, Is 
found in nbundnnco . • « (near Totto) . , . 
and caltunba-root is plentiful. . , . Tho 
Indla-mbbcr is mado into ballM for a gamo 
rcsombling * lives,' and ealumba’root is said 
fo bo used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not us a dyo itself.”— L/r/wflrjifM/v /ir- 
^iediiwn to tfun Zamhezif Ac*, ]). 32. 

COMAB, n.p. This name (At. 
<iUKn'mdr\ which appears often in 
the’ old Arab geocmplicns, lias been 
the subject of niucTi confusion among 
iiiodcm commentators, and probably 
4ilso among the Ahibs tliemFelvcs ; 
some of the fomcr {c,q, the Inie M. 
Bcinaud) confounding it with C. 
Comoriii, others ■with Kumrui) (or 
Assam). Tlie various iudicntioiis, f.jf, 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, f.c. the 
west ; that it produced most valuable 
aloM-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three days’ voyage, wast of Saiif or 
Ohampa (q.v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail from Zfihcaj (or Java), to- 
gether with the name, iaentify it with 


Camhqja, or ' lOimcr^ ns the native 
name is (see Reinandy liel. dcs Amhesy 

i. 07, ii. 48, 49 ; Gildemeistcry 15G Jteqq , ; 
Jbn Batnttty iv. 240; Ahidfeday Cathay 
and the IFajf Thithery 519. 569). Even 
the sagacious De Orta is misled by 
the Aralis, and confounds alcoman 

a product of Cape Comorin (see 
OolloquioSy f. 12017.). 

COMATT, 8. Telug. and Canar. 
kumatiy 'a trader,’ [said to be derived 
from Skt. yoy ' eye,^ mushfiy ' list,’ from 
their vigilant habits]. This is a term 
used cliielly in the north of the Madras 
Presidency, and * corrcsiiondiug to 
Chotty, [which the males assume as an 
aflix]. 

1027, — “Tho next Tribe i*! there termed 
Committy, and thc<io arc generally the 
Merclianb! of tlio Place who by thoowolrc^ 
or tlioir ftorvnnbs tmvoll into tho Oountroy, 
gathering up Callicocs from tho weavers, 
and othor commoditio'*, which they sell ngnino 
in greater parcel-i.”— P«rrA(w, Rihrimayfy 
997* 

[1670. — “There came to the Factory 
thn day n Dworfo an Indian of the Comltte 
Cast, ho u*a9 ho said SO yoar^ old , . . wo 
measured him by tho rule 4G inches high, 
alt his limlH and his body stroight and cqunll 
proportioned, of comely face, liN speech 
^mall enuAlling his stntnro. , . .ST/vya- 
fham Mmter, in KUtna Man, 142. 

[1869.— “KomatU.” See quotation under 
CHUCKLER.] 

COMBACONXTM, n.p., written 
Kninbakomim, Formerly the seat of 
the Chola* dynasty. Col. BranliU gives, 
ns the usual derivation, Ski. Kmi- 
hhalconay * brim of a waler-pot ’ ; [the 
Madrm Glo^s. Skt. himbhay hotniy * lane’] 
and tins form is given in U^iUiamf^s 
Skt, Piet, as 'name of a town.* The 
f{|ict that nil idol in the Sniva temple 
at Coinbacunam is allied KnmhneH- 
mram (‘Lord of the u*alop-pot’) may 
possibly be a justification of llus 
utyinoloi^. But see general remarks 
on S. Inuian names in Uic Introduction, 

COipOY.^ A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singhalese 
of both sexes, much in the same way 
ns the hfnlay Sarong. The derivniion 
which Sir E. Teniicnt (Oeyloiiy i. 612, 

ii, 107) giM!3 of the word is quite 
inadmissible. He finds tliat a Oliincse 
autlior describes the people of Ceylon 
ns wearing a cloth made of hoo^peiy i,e, 
of cotton ; and he assumes therefore 
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tliat those people call their own dress 
by a Chinese name for cotton I Tlie 
word, however, is not real Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Cambay. Pafm de 
Gabaya are mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon (Castanheda^ ii. 7^, and Gamhays 
by Porrest (Voyage to Merguif In 
the Government lAst of Native Words 
(Ceylon, 1869) the form used in the 
Island is actually Kamhdya, i^icture 
of the dress is given by l^nent 
(Ceylon, i, 612). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 

1616.— ^^Tansho Sammo, tho Kingeskina- 
man, brought two pec. Gambaia cloth.”— 
CbdU’a Diary, i. 15. 

[1674-6.—** Cambaja Brawles .” — Invoice 
in Btrdtrotxf, Report on Old Rtcs,, p, 42.] 

1726. — In list of clothe purchased at 
Porto Novo aro **Cambayen.” — Valen- 
tijn, Chorom. 10. 

[1727. — “Cambaya Lungies.” See quota- 
tion under LOONGHEE.] 

GOMMEBCOLLY, n.p. A small 
but ■wdl-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadm Distnct ; properly 
Kumarddidll P Prince’s Creek^]. The 
name is famuiar m connection 'with 
the feather trade (see ADJUTANT). 

GOMMISSIONEE,s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
grade in the ordinary aduiinistiative 
hierarchy ; it does not exist in Madras, 
but is found in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embraciim several 
Districts or Zillahs, and stands between 
the Collectors and Magistrates of tliese 
Districts on the one side, and the 
Bevemie Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Government on the other. 
In the Regidation Provinces he is 
al'i>'z^s a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service ; in Non-Regulation 
Provinces he may be a military 
officer; and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are 
termed ‘Deputy Commissioners.’ 

GOMmSSIONEB, CHIEF. A 
high official, governing a Province 
inferior to a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1859 was under a Cliief Com- 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, I 
the Lieut.-Govemor of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces holds also the title of Cliicf 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN, C^E, n.p. Tlie ex> 
treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India ; a name of great antig[uit}^\ 
No doubt Wilson’s explanation is 
perfectly correct; and the quotation 
from tne Periplus corroborates it.. 
He says : ^^Kumdrt, ... a young mrl, 
a pnneess; a name of the goddess 
Durga, to whom a temple dedicated at 
Uie extremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
coast the name of Kumdfi, corrupted 
to Comorin. , . .” Tlie Tamil pro- 
nunciation is Kumdri, 

c. 80-90. — “Another place follows called 
Kofi6.p, at which place is {• * *) and a port ; *■ 
and here those who wish to consecrate tho 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. Tho same do- 
womon likewise. For it is related that th» 
goddess theire tarried a while and bathed.”— 
Periplus, in Muller’s Oeog, Or, Min. i. 
300. 

0 . 150. — “Eojxapfa Akoov sal iriXij,” — 
Ptof.[viii. 1§9]. 

1298. — “Comarl is a country belonging 
to India, and there you may see some- 
tiling of tho North Star, which wo had not 
been able to see from the Lessor Java thus 
far.”— ilforco Polo, Bk. III. eh. 23. 

c. 1830. — “Tho country called Ma'bar is 
said to commence at the Cape Eumhari, a 
name applied both to a town and a inn nn » 
tain.”— in Oildemeister, 185, 

[1614.— “ComediB.” See quotation under 

mXlabar.] 

1672.— 

“ Ves corre a costa celebro Indiana 

Para o Snl atd o cabo Comorl 

Ja chamado Cori, quo Taprobana 

(Qno ora ho Ceilao) de fronto tem de si.” 

Camdes, r. 107# 

Here CamGes identifies the ancient Eu)/>v 
or K£)Xcs with Comorin. These ore in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Abiw appears to 
be the point of the Island of Rumedvaram 
from which the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Kdlis, appears in various 
forms in other geographers as the extreme 
seaward point of India, and in the googra- 
phicol poem of Dionysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
tho waves. Mela regards Colts os the 


* There Is hero a doubtfal reading. The next 
paragraph shows that the word should be Kouapel 
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turning point of tlio Indian coast, and 
cron in Ptolemy's Tables his /iTvn/ is hir- 
thor south than and is tno point 

of dopartiiro from which ho discuv>o*t 
distances to tho fiurthcr East (sco Pfo/rwy, 
Bk. I. 13, 14 ; nt«o seo Bishop 

Caldwoira Vmp, f7ror«»inr, Jntrod,^ p. 103). 
It is thus intciliptdo how comnamtivo 
geographers of tho iCth century iaeniined 
KUnj nith C. Comorin. 

In 1864 the Into venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited C. Comorin in company with two of 
his clergy (both now missionary bishops), 
Ho said that having bathed at Hardwur. 
one of tho meet northerly of Hindu i>acrca 
places, ho should like to batlio at thi«, tho 
most southerly. Each of tho chaplains took 
ono of tho bishop's hands ns they entered 
tho surf, which vras heavy ; so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was tom from him, and 
had not tho other boon able to hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have o^cai>cd/ 

(1609.—**. . , very filrong cloth and is 
called Cucha ih Comorco.** — /Icrurrnr, L^Uera^ 
i. 29. 

[1767.— **Tho p{igoda of the Cuimaeo- 
maiy liclonging to Tinnovclly.'*— Treatv", in 
/.cyan, iii. 117.] 

1817.— 

**. . • Lightly latticed in 

With odoriforoiw woods of Comorin.** 
LaUa XitMf Jfedanna. 

This probably is derived from D'Horbo* 
lot, ana involves a confusion often mndo 
between Camen'n and Comnr — tho land 
of alocs-wood. 

COMOTAY, COMATY, n.p. Tliis 
iminc appears proininoiitly iii ^inc of 
the old maps of Ben^il, c.^. tliat cm- 
bniccd in the Magni Mwjolh Iviperittm 
of Blaeu’s ^reat Atlas (1 (146-50). It rc- 
prc.scnts Kitmata^ a State, and AVm- 
nffipgr, a city, of wliich inost cxlcnsive 
remnins exist in the territory of Koch 
Bihur in Eastern Bcnml (sec COOCH 
BEHAB). Tlicso arc ocscrihcd h.v Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, in tliehook puhlislicd 
by Montgomery ntidor the name 

of Eaatem India fvol. iii, 42G 
Tlie ci^ stood on llic west hank of the 
River Darlu, which formed the defence 
on the cast side, about 5 miles in 
extent. The whole circumference of 
the eifclosurc is estimated hy Buchanan 
nt 10 miles, the remainder being formed 
by a rampart which was (c, 1809) 
general about 130 feet in width at the 
base, and from 20 to 30 feet in pcri)cn- 
dicuhir height.” 

3653.— “Within tho limit? In which wo 


* I had this from one of tho party, myrc^pcctM 

frion(lI|}riiopCAldwril.-H. 1. 


comprohond tho kingdom of Bengnla nro 
thoso kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards tho soa tlio kingdom of 
Comotay. "—ifamw, IV, lx. 1. 

fc. 1696.— Eomtoli.** See quotation under 
COOCH BBBAB.] 

1873.— ** During tho 15tli century, tho 
tract north of Rangpdr was in tlio hands of 
tho of Kdmata. . . . E^ata was 

imnded, about 1403 A.D., by Husain .Slufh." 
— iUochmann^ in xU, JicHgaL xiii. 
pt. i. 240. 

COMPETmON-WALLAH,s. A 
hybrid of Bngli.sh and Hindustani, 
applied in modern Anglo-Indian col- 
loquial to members of the Civil Scrtrice 
who have entered it by the coiu])Gtitivc 
system first introduce!! in 1856. 'Hu* 
phmse was pi-oliably tho invention of 
one of the older or liailcybury members 
of the same .service. These latter, 
whose nominations >verc due to interest, 
and who were bound together by the 
intimacies and esprit de corps *of n 
common college, looked with some dis- 
favour upon liie children of Iniiovulion. 
The name was readily taken up in 
Indio, but ita familiarity in England 
is probably due in great part to Uu* 
“ Letters of a Competition-wala,” 
?mttcn by one who bad no real claim 
to the title, Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, who 
was later on member for Hawick 
Burghs, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and author of the excellent Life of his 
uncle, Lord Macaulny. 

The second iwrtion of the word, 
is properly a Hindi adjectival 
nfii.x, cori'csiioiidiiig in u general way 
to the I.rfitin -arim. Its UMial employ- 
niciit n$ ndlx to a substuntiu* tnakes it 
frequently denote** agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, mn.stcr, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Sliokcsiiear vainly tries to 
define it, and ns in Anglo-Indian n?age 
is popularly assumed to be its meaning. 
But this kind of denotntinn is inci- 
dental ; there i.s no real limitation to 
such meaning. Tliis is demoiiblralile 
from such phrasasas gftonf, 

*thc Knlmlian horse,* and from the 
common form of village noincnclaluiv 
in the Panjrdi, c.g, 

and ^ forth, imply- 
ing the village astablihhed by ^lir- 
Kbnn or Qandn-SIngh. In the tbrec 
immedialclY following quotations, the 
second and third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic use of i«7hf, the first an 
incorrect English use of it. 
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1785.- 

•“Tlio' then the Bcwtoniann made »uch n 
fu^ 

Tlioir example ought not to bo followed 
by u*», 

But I w!<th that a 1»ind of good Batriot* 
walloliB . • In i. f>3. 

,, In th!< year Tiniioo Sahib addrewe^ 
a rude letter to the Nawtlb of ShanDr (or 
Savanflr) **Tho ShahnoorwAltth.* — 
o/ ripywo, 181. 

ISW.— **Oungadhur SlMitrco U n iwrson 
of great shrendnc<><} and talent. . . . Inuugh 
n very learned nlm^trco, ho afTcefc^ to bo 
ipiito AU Kngliohmani walk^ fait, talki fast, 
interrupts nud contradictSy niul c:dN tlio 
Bcshuii mid hii rainistcn ‘old fool«* and 
^ , , *dani ra*eal«.* IIo mixen Kngh«<h 
words with overvthing ho rajs, and will 
ray of pouio ono (ifolkar for instance) : Wiot 
/nWATOlla f/to, fnflfii 
Kukhj’o f/«i, (• Ho was ^crj» Incky, but ^cry 
ragncious, ho was cock-ojod')." — Kfphiit- 
Atone, in i. 27(1. 

1858.-“* No, I’m a Suffolk walliu* 
Oakjirtd, i. 06. 

1804.— “Tlio atorici against the Cotnpetl* 
tton-vnllnhB, which are told and fondly 
liohovcd by tho llmlcj'bury men, are nii 
founded moroor less on tho want of suroir 
fatre. A collection of iheso stories would 
bo a curious proof of tho credulity of tho 
human mind on a question of clans against 
class."— TiYirfj/rtn, p. 9, 

1867.— "From a deficiency of civil Fcr* 
vanta • , , it liccamc necessary to acek 
roinforcemontiy not nlono from Ilailojdmrj*, 
• . . but from now recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might lie obLiiiicd . • • under 
tho prcssiiro of necc«9)ty, auch an oxcep* 
tional mcasuro was Kinctioncd by Barha* 
niont. Mr. Elliot, having lioon nominatod 
as a candidato by Campboll Marjorilianks, 
woa tho first of tho ainco celebrated list of 
tho Compotitioti'Wallahfi."— Blog. Notice 
prefixed to vol. i. of /?atc*nn** <tf /Jf/iot't 
JltstoriiinA of huUa, p. xxviii. 

Tlio exceptional arrangemont alluded to 
in tho prccctling quotation was nuthori*'cd 
by 7 Goo. IV. cap. 5G. But it did not m* 
Volvo competition; it only authorised a 
syafcm by which writershim could Im gnen 
to youtg' men who had not been at llailoj*- 
bury College, on their p.as.sing certain tost 
examinations, and they weru ranked oe. 
cording to their merit in iviMing auch ex* 
aminations. but below tho writcra who had 
left llniloyfmry at tho preceding hiilf*ycarly 
examination. Tho first oxamin.stinn under 
this aystom was hold 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. lilHot headed the list, ihio 
system continued in force for fis'o years, tlio 
last oxaiuination being liold in April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in this 
way, and. among other well-known names, 
tho list included H. Torrens, Sir If. B« 
Harington, Sir R. Montgomcr\, Sir J. 
Cracroft Wilson, Sir T. Pycrofl, \V. Ibylcr, 
tho iloQ. 13. BruRimond. 

1878— "Tho Compotition-Wallab, at 
homo on le.'ivo or retirement, dins ]»crf>ctu* 


ally into our cars tho grc.atncss of India. 
. . . Wo are asked to feel awestruck ami 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
60 millions of ini lubi bints. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of (<ubhmity 
when wo learn that tho area of Madras far 
cvcceds that of tho Unitc^i Kingdom.* — 
Sut, Her., Juno 15, ]>. 7.50. 


GOI^IFOIJNDf Tlic ottrloHifl 
gismiid, wlietlicr pirdcn or vnste, 
ivliicli fiitrnninds mi Anglo-Iiidiaii 
hoti^c. Various (!LTi\ations imw been 
Miggestcd for this word, but il5 liMory 
i-j vorv obscure. Tlie following an* tbV 
princiiial sngge>>iiona tlint have been 
nmrie 

(«.) Thnt itimicorrujition of foinc 
hU|i|K>'-cd rorluguedc Monl, 

(5.) That It is ii corruption of the 
Freneli 

(f.) That it is a eoriiiplion of the 
Malay word hmfvu^, as 
first (we Ixdiutc) indicated 
by Mr. John Cniwfurd. 


(a.) Thu Portuguese origin is as- 
sumed by Bisliop llelwr in pa-' -age.? 
mioled below. In oiie he derives it 
truiu cnmjHtnti ffor whicli, in mtKlcrn 
Portugne-e at least, we Hlmuld read 
oimp'iahn) ; lint f«in;>a«/oi i.s tiot used 
111 vucli 11 sense. It seoiiis to usitl 
only for *a c.-imiiaign,’ or for the 
Komaii In the other 

ULssimi he derives it from ntmyto (ftc), 
but tliure is no Miob word. 

It IS aKo alleged by Sir ICnict>on 
Teiiiicnt (tii/rri), who suggests cam- 
ptnho; blit ihisf, meaning ‘a small 
idnin,' is not used for com{>ound. 
Neither is the latter won!, nor any 
word suggestne of it, used among (lie 
Indo-Portiiguesc. 

In tlie early Portuguese histories 
of India (f,q, Castanheda, iii. 430, 
442; vi. 3) the words u«ed for what 
we term compound, are jardim, jw/io, 
horta. An examination of all the 
passages of the Jndo-Portngiu*'*e BihJe, 


ui ims \\oni lOf A lonj? llmi* 
dliriryiil opinions ww lieM by my hm»*Mtcf| 
frirail nuni<>ll Aii4 by nu\ And whfii we printM 
a few NjiecImoiH la Ih^ /ndtan Artinwro, o«r dif- 
fciyiit aijrumpMtii wrw giirn in brie‘f (hfi* /. 
July iHiV*, |t« C02, 203). jlut at a l^ter dite hi* 
wai much iUiikmciI to conm round to the other 
I lew, Insomuch that In a I<*tli*r of SI, 18S1, 
he rays ••(’opijxmiid can, I think, aft#T all, \sf> 
Maliy Aamwny; take th»'sn lines from a Maliy 
jK^m -thcii inilng t!>»* lines which I haw Iran- 
fcrjM on tlm foUowliig f hiye thirefore 
1“V! pHInK tht^rame unity to thU 

^ticlo tlwt luul hiH^u niibrokrti hi alinoil alt oUit 
cases.— II, j, , 
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wliere the word might he expected to 
occur, allbrds only horta. 

Tliere is a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Eonio, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous: '^Gionu alia 
porta della cittd (Aleppo) . . . arrivati 
al Ctmpo de’ Francesi ; done b la 
Dogana . . (p. 475). We find also 

in Bauwolflt’s Travels (c. 1573), as 

iibliahed in English by the famous 

olin Hay: ^^Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it . . and 
again: “When . . . the Turlcs have 
w'ashed and. cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Cliappells, which are in 
3ie Middle of their great Camps or 
Carvatsdxars , . (p. 84 and p. 259 of 

Bay’s 2nd edition). This use of 
Campo. and Champy has a curious kind 
of analogy to cempoundy but it is pro- 
bably only a traiiidation of Maiddn or 
some such Oriental word. 

(h.) As regards campagne^ which 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to the w'ord in Littrd. 

The word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century seems to i 
mean ahrays, or nearly always^ a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those witers of its use witli 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound, but in this its real meaning 
is ‘site’: “queymou a cidade toda 
ate nuo hear mais que ho cameo em 
que estevera,” (“They burned tlie 
■whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on whidi it stood” — CasUinlieda^ 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
by the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s Biam^ but that we shall see 
to be only a representation of the 
hlalay Kampung. We shall come back 
upon it. [Sec quotation from Cbma, 
ivith note, under FACTORY.] 

(c.) Tlie objection raised to hampymg 
as the origin of comfmind is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
tlic author of Max Nayelaar ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
El/ is the usual word among the Dutch. 

Q 


In Ja\’a hxmpung^ seems to be used 
only for a Jiath-e \illagc, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is iinpOMible to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlements compound is used in this 
sense in speaking English, and ^?w- 
pung in meakiim Malay. Kampung is 
also used by the Malays themselves, 
in our settlement in this sense. All 
tlie modem dictionaries that we have 
consulted give this sense among others. 
The old Dtclimarivm Malaico-Latinum 
of David Haex (Homae, 1631) is u little 
vague : 

“Campon, coniunctio, vcl conuen- 
tus. Hinc viciniae et pdnia loca, 
cai^n etiam appellantur.”^ 

Urawfiird (1852) ; “ Kampung . . . 
an enclosuT^ a space fenced in; a 
village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
I to\vn.” 

I Favre •(187b): “Maison avec iin 
terrain qui Fentoure.*' 

Pijnapml (1875), Maleiich-Hollan- 
diseJih Iroordenhoeh: “i^mpoeng— 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
“Ground hedged round, ■village, 
hamlet, camp” 

And also, let it be noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz (Javaansdi- 
Ncderlandstdi Woordenhoeh^ Samarang, 
1876): “Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woningen j -vvijk die onder eon 
hoofd staat,* i.e, “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; \Tllage which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marrc^ in his Kata^Kata Malayou 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition : “Village palissade, 
oil, dans une viUe, quartier scpar6 et 
g£n4ralement clos, occupy par des gens 
de mfime nation, Malays, Siainois, 
Oliiiiois, Bougtiis, &c. Ce mot signiiie 
proprement un enclos, une enmente, 
et par extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village palissade. Le mot 
Kampong ddsigne parfoia aussi uuo 
maison d’lme certaiue importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en depend, et qui 
Fentoure” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last (Malay Die- 
iionary^ 1312) because he gives an 
illustration: “Katapong, an en- 
closure, a place surrounded ivith a 
paling ; a fenced or fortified vilJa^ ; 
a quarter, district or suburb ot a 
city ; a collection or buildings. Mem^ 
Mat [to make] rumah [house] serta 
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[t<ip»thcr willi] lcamponfr*>im I 
[|•nln|>omld tlicrvof], to owci a lionvs 
vitli its enclosure . . • Jkr»Knm)mf!i 

to WoV/zlfH- 

voiuj^ to collcft, to brlog top'ilhjr" 
This Ilovi'r«i‘ Dictionary i»i\vs : *• Yaiid, 
Eamponcr” nUo many 
further rofemuccs much to the sum* 
etrcctiii Scott, itfuMi/m D'orrf#, p, 

^11 A MnUy jHicm in tlie 

Jonrimt of ih liut Arfk^p^l^vn^ vol i. 
j». 44, U'C imsc tliCM* uonis 

•* TrujfAK f»i kamponsT Amv Sv ’fAj 
[** to tho of n Mcrctiant,'') 

and 

** TttAK h\>j{n^r> nijA 9Hft,U\ 

Kampong i«t/4 i^roln^Hr tnl.** 

(*‘T!»u< ‘‘.ihl tho Prirwv, thn !Ia;i 
SuIIadJ, 

WItmo kiUiji^tvy may tliii \*^ I **] 

The«o lixpliintinns and lUmtrilion** 
render it ahm»t utuicce-^iry ti» nd»l in 
corrolionitioii that a friend who held 
other in tho Straits fur twenty yean 
As>uri'sus that tho uonl komplintf h 
hainiually tisod, in tin* Main ihero 
fjjxikon, n’s the oijuianlont of tho* Indian 
componnd If tins >vas the caw K»0 
years iip» m tho Kn^tlidi rottloim-nts 
at Donc<K»lon and ohouhoro (and v»o 
know fnuii Mar^don that it <o 
100 yean it do**s not mittor 
s\licthor Midi a n-o of fnuapimy wni 
correct or not, uiU lnve 

iK’on n lutural lurruptioii of it. Mr 
12, CX Dahor, uho hudy ijnuiI ‘»imr 
time m our Malay M'ttlonn nt** on jnv 
\vny from China, tolls me ni, V.) tli »i i 
the frequency with which he hoan! ! 
hmpnni! amjlud to thi‘ *com|v>und,' 
convinced him of this rl\mu!o;!v, 
svliich he Imti Iwforo doulrtcrf wvttly. 

It IS not dilVicuIt to MipjMue tliat ll'tc 
woni, if its um* ori^rinati^d m our 
j^lnlny factories and KqtlomcntSr 
filioufd lia\ I* spread to the inntinoiital 
Presidencies and ?o over India. 

Our fnctorii'ii in the Archtpel«is*n 
were older than any of our ».i‘itioinrnL’< 
in India Proper. * The fatturs and 
writers were frequently moved nhoui, 
and it is conceivahlc that a word ea 
much svnnled (for no KiiglWi word 
now ill u*!C tWi pxpiws the idr.i satis- 
factorily) filiould have fo\in<l ready 
ncccplnuce. In fact the word, from 
like causes, /mx spread to the ports of 


('hinn and to the mi^'^lunarv and mer- 
cantile lUatlonH in tropiml Africn, )X\«t 
and We^t, and in Marli^^iwar. 

DiJt it liny !»»• oh'*‘rsid tint it was 
|i4i\<iilt!e lint the w'ortl itunyiow u.t?i it- 
self originally n cornijition of the Port, 
ram;)^, faking the nuaiiitig fiNl of 
rump, and llwiice of im enclosed are's 
ormiliirlint tn^mic !< owlefiinhleuar 
the two svonls rracted on earh other. 
The (*hiiM*«H‘ cjinrlcr at Ihtavia— 
Tcfo/i— ts I'orntuorily calk'll 
III r)ut#h *hd Knmp’ or 

, Kamp iUr 1 7*tf:*7j-n.* /Toaipiroy 
. w.is UMfl At Pi»ftuptr-** Mnlicc.i in 
tins way at ha*t 270 y» jr« «ps lln* 
♦luotation frem th^linho de Kre*lla 
Tlir < irlii^t Anu1'>-Indiui 

i‘\am)>lc of the word compound is 
that of 1 070 (Mim). In a quot«ttion 
frtim Dunpier {10‘^'>) unth'r Cot, ulu^re 
nnitxjutift uotihlcomc m nituralh, h'* 
-i\n\vtnV 

1 ini'*. — (A, Md'irv*'sl **Ar/l 
J meni l« dioUcl into U t*\r.*h«**, S. Tt r**' 
j nod S, hi* And thtt |,iri «.f S 'H /*:/ 
Cftiapoa rxtruU tn *71 ihr* 

•t, «r\» (f the J‘i »i IwKir t.< N \V., nmir..-.!. 
t in;r nt the |U«ti «a : m d in Ikh d«^r't 
\tlr V**\t I.f r4.o.MMrtiji*!, . . . Aid tie 
( other piri «»f >. ,SN I heftS, niisd Campen 
j eitr-id* froiM ll‘e cUd rl.'W if Ihe 

I .A» I P,Mr, rti:d n»‘i*4!h «f the riTcr m f! f- 
I N II, . . flH 111 Ihl* f-rt, cjiV! CAn|*oa 

d’»r)l Ihr l , . *4** I 

I tndcr. itnd Mine f-'Vrr; r-L"- f# 

( I. C. la the {-iren hy tM« 

I tinier, fed itifTvnnt i.irti* of il.y* Htj 
I a \rlt I <vioie!*.‘vty. ixtapon 
Campos Campon (the 

jii>ftef vhire lh*» tx'\U\t> t}-* 

ennUKO and 

CAMF00.< 

I ICn* t \l !*.•!!, rult t r'r M'S lM'>lU*nV 
I thi» flrjoh hite rt r,ir?i'rT vf a 

lir,jrt CampotiQde. «'hcn» ih<'\ roeMi 

l»»fw cloth. hiTio^ al4it4» f"*) j\r» in lh#>- 

rrtmnd f«i» thsl wufk, »?.<%y mske 

n’lns of their Ih-«* pwnttr..*t tJ rre,**— /t-< 
V 0%. Ovo«i {ft»i \|nt H. In 

Ai vniiu A'fnvo, Midnf 

-“Tile 27»h wtf tn nnlvle, 

ftad ccimn to their rn*».n vf vrhieh 

. *i^'*'^* *" " Cempotmd Id 

iiTumt ICO oirf C4r!i « u% , , . Ttii' 

Vo.>di Wiy Irn uL*hl ttn*l (Ui* in I>*>i In 
lhi» middle < f the ,^rv* one hy on** 

f;|*eTud Mure thn ^r,u ff 

Jv.fTtil tit C\h\ f'h\r, tUtM 
iny-li’C, A|iril TA />i»newr»- o<-. 7>h, 

I # P. - > » / 

1i72.— ** Ysr.ii (l»«'f«re nr Ivhird a h^*:**), 
Annj\iin. Co-nnmnly call^t n Compound.'^ 
-\ocnlmhn* in JMU/t ar** uxr, VJL\ 
(See under luOOKS.) * 
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1781 .— 

■** In common urago hero ti thU 
Servos for our burinoss or onr wt. 
JSanl'fharf a placo to lodge our ropes, 

And Mongo orcliards nil nro Topff. 
ijfodoicn usuiys the waro*houso plnco^ 
‘Compoimd denotes each wolloa space. 

To I}nftfrUinnn€tf OWor, Tanbtf 
Tbo English Inngiuigo o\\’cs no thonks ; 
<Since Oihco, Essence, Fish-pond show 
Wo need not words so harsh nnd new. 
^luch moro I could such words oxpoco, 

But Ghauis and DatoK'* the list shiul claso ; 
Which in plain English is no moro 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before,** 
India Gasettif Marcli 8. 

»i “ . . , will bo sold by Public 
Auction ... all that Brick DwolHng- 
houso, Godovrn**, nnd Compound-’ 

April 21. 

1788.— “Compound— The court- 5 *ard be- 
longing to a house. A corrupt word.” — 
The Indian Voeabufari/f London, Stockdale. 

1793.— “To bo sold by Public Outer}* , . , 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
kc.^Dombivj Charier, Kov. 2. 

I8W . — ** Tfio houses (at 3fndras| arc 
n^ially suntninded by a field or componnd, 
with a fow trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit arc 
rai^^cd.”— J/iirifi (rrn/<«m, 124. 

„ "When 1 entered the great gates, 
^nd looked around for my palnskeon . . • 
nnd when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound ... 1 thought that I was 
no longer in the world that 1 had left in the 
East .*’ — An A ceoiin( and of a VtAH 

/o Gottntment JIaitw (at Calcutta) hj/ Ibnthivi 
(f Candit tbe jtfrrc/auit, iftia. n, 108. 
This Is n ^falny narmtivo tranotated by Dr, 
Leyden. Very probably tho word tnins- 
luted compoimd wa« latnjvtnff, but that 
•cannot bo ascertained. 

1811. — " Major Yule’s ait.ick was equally 
jBpirited, but after routing tho enemy's force 
at Campong Mnlayo, nnd killing many of 
them, bo found tho bridge on flro, and was 
unable to penotrato further.”— .S/r S. A«ri<- 
Miitfn Jif/toii of the CapiuTt of Feri Cor- 
«<’/«. 

c. 1817-— “When they got into tho com- 
pound, they saw all tho Tadics nnd gentle- 
wen in tho vorowlah waiting.”— Jfrs, Slifr- 
ittWfV 5toriVjr, cd. 18C3, p. 6. 

182-1 . — “Ho then proceeded to tho rear 
-compound of tho houso, returned, and said, { 
*It is n tiger, sir .*” — Wondfn of 
Jiitoni, eh. i. 

^ "... Tho largo and handsome' 

-ediflees of Garden Bench, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (n * compound * 
they call it here, by an e.rsy corruption from j 
tho Portugueso word eowprtilff . , ! 

JMrr, cd. 1814, i.28. I 

1848- — “Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to : 
her hod in tho nuptial chamber, on tho 
ground floor, and Imd tucked her xnasquito ! 
• curtains yound her fair form, when tho 
. guard at tho gates of tho commanding ; 


officer’s compound behold Major Dobbin, 
in tho moonlight rushing towards tho 
house with a swift stop.”— T^antte 
cd. 1667, ii. 93. 

I860.— “Even amongst tho English, tho 
number of Portngucso tonus in daily use is 
romarkablo.^ Tho grounds attnehed to a 
house aro its ‘compound/ campinho**— 
AVrrifott Tcmtnt^ Oryma, ii. 70. 

P869,— “I obtained tho uso of a good- 
sized houso in tho Compong Siram (or 
Christian villngcb”— iraffacr, Malay Atchip., 
cd, 1890, p. 2S}.] ^ 

We Imi’C found tliis \vx>rd singulnrly 
transfonned in a pass.*igc extracted 
from a modem novel : 

1877. — “When tho Bcbcllion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compOBt.”— iSdf. Feb. 3, p. 148. 

A little learning is n dangerous 
tiling ! 

i The folloAnng sliows the adoption of 
i the word in West Africa. 

I 18Sa—Froro West Afr. Mi*idon, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. Burcbnoll writes j “Every 
evening wo go out visiting nnd preaching 
tho Gospel to our Timnoh friends in their 
compounds.”— Piwwfmw of (X M, Socittu 
for 1878.0, p- 14. 

COMPBADOEB, COMPODORE, 
&c., s. Pori, comprador^ ^purchaser,’ 
from comprar^ ‘ to purchase.* This 
word uus formerly in use in Bengal, 
\vlierc it is now ouitc obsolete ; nut 
it is perhaps still remembered in 
Madra.s, and it is common in Clunn. 
In Madras the compradore is (or was) 
a kind of housc-steward, w’ho keeps 
the household accounts, and puredmses 
necessaries. In China he is much the 
same as a Bntler ((f-v.). A new build- 
ing was to he erected on the Bund at 
SImnghni, and Sir T. Wade ^vas asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi- 
tecture should lie adopted. He at once 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commci'cial centre, it ought to he 
Oompradoiie 1 

1533. — “Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel about tho (threat of) war, because 
during tho delay caused by tho oxebango of 
mo«5«iagoa, ho was nil tho time buying nnd 
solKng by incani of his compradoraa.* — 
Corrtffj in. 562. 

1615. — “I understand that yesterday tho 
Hollandors cut n slave of theirs n-pcoccs for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats liuyoO out of dorcs for n 
lecherous knnvo. . . /—Goefca’jr Diary, i. 10. 

1711. — “Every Fnetonr had formerly a 
Compradore, w1io*«q Bu<>ino«<i it was to buy 
in Provisions and other 1400035 . 1173 . But 
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tho Iloppos have mndo thorn iiH Huch 
Knavo9« . • ZocZiyrt*, lOS. 

[1748.— .“Compradorea.** Soo quotation 
nodor BANKSE^L«] 

1754.— **Coinpidoro. Tho ollico of thi^ 
sorvant is to go to markot and bnng homo 
small things, such as fruit, &c.”— /wi, 60. 

1760'1810.— “All rivor-pilots and ships* 
Gompradorea must bo registered nt tho 
offico of the Tung-cho nt Mneno."— * 
RfqufatiOTU,* from tho at Canton 

(1^82), p. 28. 

1782.— “Lo Comprador cat colui qui 
foumit g^nfraloment tout co dont on n 
besoin, oxcoptd Ion objote do cnigaison ; il 
y on A un pour chaquo Nation il appro- 
visionne la logo, ot tiont sous lui plusionrs 
commis chargdi do la foumituro des vnis- 
soaux ." — Sonnerat (cd. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785.—'* Compndour . . . Sicca Rs. 3.’* 
—In &fon-/farr, i, 107 (Table of Wagon), 
1810. — '^ThoCompadoro, or KHrz^burdar^ 
or Btitler-Konnak-Simir, nro all designa- 
tions for tho Bamo individual, who ac6 as 
purvoyor* • • • This sorvant may bo con- 
sidcrod as apportnining to tho order of 
sircars, of which ho should possess all tho 
ounning.’* — Williamson, V, Jl/. i. 270, 

Soo 6IBCAB. Tho obsoloto torm /itirr- 
hurdar abovo represents Kharach-larddr 
“in charge of (daily) ofxpenditnro.’* 

1840,— '* About 10 days ago . , . tho 
Chinoso, having ktdnappod our Compendor, 
Parties wero sent out to ondoavour to ro- 
c»vor him." — ifem. Oof, Monnlain, 1G4, 
1876,— “Wo speak chiefly of tho educated 
classes, and not of ' boys ' and eompradorofl, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their na**c3 in thoir 
mostors* pocket - handkerchiefs.** — Gdes, 
Chinese SLetcfieSf [}», 15J. 

1876.- 

** An* Massa Coo fool volly soro 
An* go an* scold he compradore." 
Leland, Pidgin English Hmg-Rong, 20. 

1883.—“ Tho most important Chinoso 
within tho Factory was tho Compradoro 
... all Chinese employed in any factory, 
whother ns his own 'puisors,* or in the 
capacity of sorrants, cooks, or coolies, were 
tho Compradore’a oivn pcoplo."— The Fan- 
hcae, p. 53. 


fisherman uho was liom of a certain flower ; 
“thoy also say that his wife was hom of a 
Combalengo, which is an apple {pomo) very 
common in India of vrhich they mako sovcnil 
kinds of jirosorvo, so cold that it is usod in 
place of Hugnr of roses; and thoy aro of 
tho sizo and fashion of largo melons; nnd 
thoro oro Kimo so largo that it would be as 
much ns n lad could do to lift ono by 
himself. ^ This apple tho Pegds call JSapua, 
—Doc. xii. Hv. V. cap. iii.] 

c» 1690.—“ In Indian InsuUs quaedatn 

a uo CuGurbitno ct Cucuincris roperiuntur 
cs nb Kitropacis divcrtwio . • • hnrumqiio 
libhilissitna cst ComolingOf quao maxima 
ost spccios luflicanim cucurhitarum.**— 
Unmphivs, Ilrrh, iltn6. v. 896. 

OONOAK, ii.p. Skt. honham, 
rTaiii. konlMnim\ the former in the 
PAuraiiio lists tlie name of n people ; 
Hind. Konhm nnd Kohan, Tlic low 
country of “Western India between the 
Ghauts nnd the sea, extending, raiighly 
peaking, from Goa northward to- 
GuzernU But the modem Coin- 
inissioncrship, or Civil Division, em- 
braces also North Canarn (south of 
Ooa), In medieval writings >ro find 
frequently, % a common ABintic 
fashion of coupling names, KoJean* or 
Konhin-Tanay Tana having heenV 
chief place and port of Ivoiikan. 

c. 70 A.D.— Tho Cocondac of Pliny nro 
perhaps tho Konknnas. 

401. — “Tn tho Aouth nro Ceylon (DinkA) 
. . . Konkon . , .** Ac.— ArAof Saiihifa, in 
J.R,A,S., N.S. V. 83. 

0 . 1300.— "Beyond Guzernt nro Konkon 
nnd T&na, hoyond thorn tho country of 
Malih.1r,*’-/rrwtorfrf;«, in mot, i. 68, 

c. 1335.— “When ho heard of tho Siiltan*B 
death ho fled to n Knhr pnneo called Bum- 
bra, who lived in tho tnacccssiblo mountains 
hetwoen Dnulatabad nnd Kflkan-T’durt.*’— 
Ihn Batnta, iii. 335. 

o. 13,50. — In tho Portvfano Mediceo in tho 
Laurcntian Libraiy wo havo 'Codnmnn,* 
and m tho Catalan Map of 1375 * Cocinfnya.' 


CONBALINGHA, s. Tlie common 
pumpkin, [cuexirhiia pepo. The word 
comes from the Malnyal , Tel. or Can. 
hwmbalamj kumhalanii, the pumpkin]. 

1610.— “I saw another kind of fruit which 
resomhiod a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in longth, and has moro than throo Angora 
of pulp . . . and it is a voiy curious thing, 
ana it is called Comolangm and grows on 
tho ground like melons.” — Varthema, 161. 

[1554.— “Conholinguas.** Soo quotation 
undor BRXN^TAUL.] 

[c. 1610.— Oouto gives a tradition of tho 
onj^n of tho kingdom of Pegu, from a 


15,53.— “And ns from tho Ghauts (fraf^) 
to tho Sea, on tho wovt of tho Dccan, nil 
that strip is called Concan, i*o also from tto 
Ghauts to tho Sea, on tho West of Clcinam 
(leaving ont those forty nnd six leagues just 
spoken of, which nro ni«o ^larta of ^is same 
Cannm), tliat strip which extends to Qipc 
Comonn ... is called Malabar. . . .* — 
Jortn’ot, I. ix, 1. 

n^. — “Cuncam.” Seo quotation under 
GHAUT,] 


1726,— “Tho kingdom of this Prince Is 
commonly called Visinpoor, after its capital, 
• • • hut it is proiHirly called Gnnknii.**— 
(oKrflIH2J3; [nl'*o seo under 
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c. 17d2.~'“Goa, In tho Add Shilhi KokfU.** 
•^Khhfl KhilVf in Efiwtf \ii, 211, 

1804.— ** I have received your letter of 
the 28th) upon tho .subject of tho hiiiditiff 
of 3 Frooch oHlcon In tho Konkan ; nnd 1 
have taken measures to have them arrested.'* 
— irWfrJi^fan, iii. 33. 

1813.—“. . . Conean or Cokun . . 
Fn^rhfi, Or. Mnn. U ISI) ; [2nd ed. 1. 102]. 

18W.— Mr. W. Krskine, in his Account 
of Klophantn, writes Kokan. — It, IM, Ahw, 
/fewd»., i, 219. 

COIQ'FIBMED, }). Applied to an 
otlicuv whwe hold of an appointment 
is made iH^rnianeul. In the Bengal 
Presidenc}' the popular term is pucKa ; 
<<l.v.) ; (also see CUTC3HA). 

[iSO.'i,— npiKsnM not imlikoly that the 
Oovomment and tho Com|«iiiy mnv confinn 
8|r G« Barlow in tho ^tntio 1 l to s^hich ho has 
.succeeded. . . .**— In Z. of VoMirtHtlr^ 22:),] 

1880.—“. . . one Mnrsden, who has j»aid 
his addresses to my dauirhtcr— a yoitnp man 
In tho Ihihllc \Vor)i»f who /would you Imj. 
licve ii) Mr. Cliolmondcloy I) has not even 
l>ecn confinned. 

“ Chutm, ITio younp heathen 1 '* 

7’mWycia, 77»e Jjafrh Jhnfftthtrf p, 220. 

CONGEE) s. In nse all over India 
for the water in which vice has hecn 
Iwiled. Tlin article l>eing nsrd as one 
of invalid diet, the word is f-ometinus 
applied to such sIop.s guiieially. Couper 
also forms flic tisunl starch of Indian 
tvashermon. [A conjV<*-cap wa,s a soil 
of etarehod night-cup, ana JIv, Eranor, 
the hushand of Sterne’s Klira, had it 
3)iit on hy Mrs. Drai>er*s rival when he 
took his afternoon nap. (IJouff^as, 
Glimpses cf Old Jlvmlmu j»p. 8C, 201.)] 
It is from the Tamil waiyf, ‘boilings." 
Cangee in kriomi to HotTnv, tlioiigJi 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that the mihor patient would 
as lief die a.<; he phuiacrcd to the 
extent implied in iU ii.se : 

*' • . » Hnno inodicuR inuUnin color Atcpio 
fi delis 

Excitat hoc pacto ... 

. . . 'Agodnm; siinio hoc pfiMiianam 
Grvw#'.* 

^Qiinnti omptiio / * * Pnrvo.* * t^naufi ergo,' 
* Octttsdhus.' * Ehon ! 

Quid rofort, tnorlio, an furtls jiorcamvo 
raptni^ ? ' ” 

//. iii, 147 

c. A,n, 70, — (Indi) “maxinio qiiidotn 
oxyxa f^AUdent, ux qua tlsanum condelunt 
qnAtn rcliqui niortnlos ex horden.*'— P/iViy) 
xvin, § 13. 

1563.— “ The>- give him to drink tho water 
sQiioorcil out of rico with jwppcrnnd cum- 


min (which they cnll canjo).”*-^ow*«» f- 
765. 

1578.—“. . . CunjU) which Is the water 
from the iMilinf of rice, keeping it first for 
some hours till it Iwcomcs acid. , , 
^tcosfUt Trarfado, 56. 

1631. — “Potns ipiotidinmis itaqoo sit 
dccoctumorj'znoquna Condgie IiuU vocant." 
—Jar. Jhnntf Lib. If. cap. itl. 

1672. —“. . . la cangla, ordinaria cola- 
tiono degV Indinni . . . quale colnno del 
riso inal eotlii,’*— A IVnr. Aftirift, 8rd cd., 
379, 

1673. — “They have . . . n giwit smooth 
Stone on which they heat their Cloaths till 
clean; and if for Family ii^o, starch them 
with Congee.’ —/'Vj/'T, 200. 

IGSO. — “Ixi dojoUnG dos noirs o«t ordU 
nniremont du Cangd) qui oH uno can do ris 
cpnis‘*o,”— /Jrifoii, /ntjvmttoi at (roa, 130. 

1706.— “Cngni, |lx)ilcd rico water, which 
the Etirojjcans call Congi, is given free of 
all expense^ in order that the traveller may 
quench his thimt with a cooling and whole- 
soma liovomgo.” — /*, Pau/tttvSf VojMffe, 

7iX 

“Can't drink as it Is hot, nnd can’t throw 
aw’nv an it is KanjL*'— CVy/p« Frovrrf*, Ind, 
Atft: i.59. 

OONGEE-HOUSE. CONJEE- 
HOUSE, 8. Tlie ‘cells ’ (or teiuprary 
lock-up) of ft rcgimenl m Indin ; fo 
culled from the traditionary regimen 
nf the inmntes ; [in N. India commonly 
applied to a cattle-pound], 

1835. — “All men confined fop drunkenness 
should) if itossihlC) ho confined by them- 
selves in tho Congee-House, till ».olwr.’ — 
0. 0., quoted in Afjiirjrau*;i Jfn’arxh of the 
Indian C'omfltaiuf of AVr C'. *Yapi>r, 101 note. 

CONGEVERAM) ii.p. An ancient 
and holy city of S. India, 40 m. S-^y. 
of Mftdnia. *Jt w cftllrd A'nr7ir//t in 
Tamil literatui^c, nnd Kachchipuram is 
jiroliahly repre5culcd by the inodcm 
name. [Tlie Madras gives the 

indigepouB name ns (\ttchij (KaeJiehi), 
meaning ‘the heart-leaved ruocin-sccd 
])1ant,’ iinosjKnt rordifoUa, from which 
the Skt. name JCnnchxpara, ‘shining 
city,’ is coiTiiptcd.) 

c. 1030.— See Eauchl in Al-BirDnl, under 
HALABAH. 

1531.— “Some of thorn R.nul t!mt tho whole 
histoiy of the Holy llouso (of SI. Thomas) 
was written in tho house of tho P.igoda 
which is callod CandovcrAo, twenty 
distant fnim tho Holy Houso, of which 1 vnu 
toll 3*oH horoaflor. . . OurfM, iii. 421, 

1680. — “Upon a report llmt l*odola 
liineapa had pul a atop to all tho Dutch 
1 Imsmess of Pollcat under Ws govommont, 
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Iho npcnt hcnt Dntinlny npyx W Conjeo 
Voram nml to rollcat/*— /V. Cdmi. 

Aug. tiO. In AVr* itnrf J2xtft Ko. III. 3A 

CONGO-BUNDER. CONG. iM». 
Kmg Utndar; a i>orl formerly of Pomr 
consociucncti nml trade, on tlie north 
shore of the Perhian Gulf, alwit 100 m. 
west of Goiuhnwii. The PoftU(»«ese 
had a factoiy here for a goryl man) 
years after tneir expuWon from <>r- 
imis and under treaty whh Vc^m, 
nmdc in 1025, had a right of i>earl- 
fishing at Ihihreiu and ii elaim to l«df 
of the customs of Cong. TIum* i laim** 
K’cni to have l«‘eu gmdunlly di^re* 
gnrded, and to Iwnc liad no eifucl 
after al»out 1070, though the Poitu- 
guc£e would appear to have htiU Kept 
Up some pretext of mominul) rights 
there in 1677 (sec C/amua, rd. 1735, 
i. 348, and ilnirr*<» Anmh of JCJ.C\ 
iii. 303). Some coufu«ioii is rnsated 
hy the circum‘-tamv that there is an- 
other place on llie Mine coahl, tilled 
Kongfln^ which posH\ssed a gtxi'l many 
vcAecls up to 1850, uhcii it uas de- 
stroyed hv a nc)ghl)miriijg chief (ftv 
Stijff^t J\' Gulf PM 128). And ihi*. 
place is indic.nted hy A. Ifnnullon 
(below) as the great mart h>r Pahrt'iu 
pearls, wliich Fryer and others a.>i»ign 
to what is evidently Cowj, 

1652,— “Near to ttio place )<hcri» t!u» 
Euphmto>4 falU from Uilsnm (fcc BAhSORA) 
into the Sea, there iin httte tvtaro 

tho Barques genemth ctnuc lo on Anchor. , . 


1 ^ont tn Congo. ... At mM^n uc ranio to 
Jhuftihf (f*cr BAfiBABOItC). nn nM ruined 
Toun of tho portugiih, fronting Omgo . . . 
Congo 1* mtncthlng tuqicr hutli'UiAii (“Jotii- 
hnxni, find lui’* *«>inr Miiill Advant.vc «f the 
Air '* niion g«K*< off nhmt j»carh).— /Vy^r, 
31U 

16^3,— “Ono Hapgepton tnkrn by )c 
•'vltl President into hii Kervire, nm 
Atta> uilli n eon'iderahle ipnntity nf (idM 
and I'«'*«rlo, to )e ninonnt of JVijOO*) 

to him at Bu^^* m (•et* BALSORA) 
and Cong, to bring t'» ^umt, to rate 
i*n‘b*ht nml Cu^totn.*’— tt^arv, ?. 
M t*'/* * 

ir>?5. — 27. — *n»h aftcHKion U 

p!eA»ed Cw! toliring n* in wfety to Cong: 
lload. 1 wfiit nd»«r»' lriune<!iite|y to Mr. 
Bnnirh*^ hM»i*o (Supra C.trgo of te AVfru 
»\hfhnnf), and liy ther<' nil night/'— /Nf, 

I. 202, 

: 1727.— *‘C’ rypi*n i^taiuh on Iho fwiuth >»ldo 

of n large and a pn»tly 

’ figure in Trade ; for mcnl of the iVarl tlwt 
* arc caught at /;*frr«'n, on the .Iro/irir. Side, 

1 are hniti«:ht hither fora MarVrt, and mmy 
I fine lionet are "^-nt tluMiru to /aifio, uprro 
thej gcnt^rally »‘oll wrll. . . . Tlie n^'*! 
t ninritim tovn, dimii the (tulf. it Cong, 

I vhero tho /Vrf-yjt**/- hudy hnd a Fa<tor\, 
litilof no grial Tigure in Trade, tljo* that 
Toan tm a •■nnll Tradi' with /Airy ta# and 
from /ndoi." (He^t the fird pluo 

I it A*o«»rtO’, the Momd »mn A'u**^) — ,1, 

I IlttmtfO*, I.P2 [cd. 1711). 

CONICOPOLY, «. Litertdiy *Ar. 
' count -Mnn,* fnnii Tnm. Lawdbt^ 
‘‘necount* «r M\Titiug/ and jnihu 
NhiM* or ’jM'ivni/ [“The KannXnr 
inn.' usually iiddre'-en n4 a 


'ITioro wo otay’d four daj^ arhenco to j title of i common to them Und 
.**”?'* I agricultural and ^'-hejihenl enstea” 

• A/un ti. 220).] IiiMndra^tt 

I natho clcrl; or wni« r, (iti patticuhr n 
I “hiiiping clerk. Tlie corn*-js»uding 
. Toi. term IS Cuttuim'^ 


place would Iki a far l)ctter linlMtathm for 
tho Morchnnta tlian Omits, whore it it \er> 
unwholsom and daugemut to lire. Bat 
that which hinders tho Trade from Bandar- 
Congo i% liccauso tho Road to J^tr h to 
had. , , , Tlio 30th, wc hir'd a Ve-scI for 
JIandmAf-asu, and after 3 or t hours Sail, 
ing wo put into a Village ... In tho UViud 
of KwMttfiC '* (tCO yn^HIVT)--* PutViii trr, 
E.T. i. fit, 

1653.—*' Congne cH viio iwlita rillo fort 
igreablo mir lo nein l’cr*ici«o a tn>i< jounuVs 
du Randnr Ahhasd tirant A POucst dnminfe 
par Ic Hchnh . . » Ics I'ortugni^ } ont sti 
Foilour (SCO FACTOR) qui prond H raoituJ 
do La DoUano, ct dontio La |)crt)n''*i(>n aux 
Uornucs do nnuiger, cn lay ant rn certain 
droit, parccquo tonlc< ccs nicrs aont trihu- 
taircs do la gcncmhtd do Mn«cati, qui cit 
h Pentrdo du roin Pcr<!quo» , . . Cotloxillo 
c^t pcuplCo d'Amlws, do Parsis ct d’lndoii^ 
qui ont lour Pagodei ot lour Saincts hor« la 
nllo.*— JDf frt JiouVayfd^Ooif:, cd. IC,’?, 
p. 231. 

1677.— ** A Voyay^ to Congo /of Pmrf.— 
Two days after our .VrrUnl at {lOtnhnxm, I 


1511.— "Ihic «*»') treani . • , dom'*«lic<is 
turn ; pucrirt ct nhquctn ConncnpUlnut qui 
noril H'rilK’re, m mu exarahns ndimpicrc 

jx>««es^ m quons hxx> prvcAth«je>i n raieri^ 
et Mti* Ciitec!iiimeni<i ediv’ondi*,"— .Sf/,', 

/"nine, XitnrTf pp. llrOi-'y. 

l5St.— “So jmi nuid ap|»»Inl in r.ach 
xillngo or stntum lit tin.: leacner* and Cnna- 
COpOly, as Wo have aln^ads arranged, and 
the«e inusta'-cmMo theehUdnm eicty day 
at a certain timu and pi ice, and teach and 
dmo into them the elements of reading and 
religion,**— in CV^rn'5/f*i /„ of him, 
ii.2l. • ' 

1578.— ** At Timor in Mnhlsir I w.is ac- 
quainted with a Xnyre Canacopdln. n 
writer in tho Omnm del Bey at Tnimr . , • 
who o\cry day ii'-ed to cat to tho weight of 
Ct dmchnis (of opium), which he wtmhl Lake 
in my prc'oncD. .terwfu, Tmffrfrfo, 415. 
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c. 1560. — *'Ono camo 'who >vorlccd qb a 
dork, and raid ho vra^ n canaquapoUot 
who had nothing to give .^' — Vrxmw t Jionntp 

&O.P f. 01. 

1672.— “XATorius rat ovcrj'whcro tcndicrfl 
called Canacappels.” — Ma/tf<teuf, Ce//fo;t, 
377* • 

1680. — “Tlio Gox'cmour, nccorapanycd 
with tho Gounccll and acvcmll Persons o{ 
thofftctoryf attended by six files of Boldycr^ 
tho Company's Peons, 300 of Uie Wftahora, 
tho Podcln Naiguo, tho ConcOply of tho 
Totmo and of the grounds, went tho circuit 
of Mndma ground, which was described by 
tho Concopl^ of tho grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed xvith others (as is customary in 
tlicso Oountrys) that ’tis impo<(sihlo to be 
knowno to any others, therefore ovory Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who are 
imploycd in tins office, which goes from 
Father to Son for oror.’'—/1f. C/eo, Chrwi. 
Bept. 21* In jVofrr and /ZrfS; Xo« i!ii 31. 

J71S, — ** Besides this wo innintain seven 
Kaiuikax^el, or Mnlabarick writers." — 
J^rpjpaffatioii of //<« Gofpil la thn Eottp Pt.il. ! 
55. 

1726.— **Tlie ConahaptiZes (commonly 
called Kannekappols) are writers." — 
Valrniijn, C/io»D. 88. 

[1749.— **Canacapiila," in Mahi^ 

lar, iii. 52. 

[1750.— “Conicoplos," ibid. Iii. 150. 

[1773.— *‘.C<mttcopola. Ho keeps your 
Recounts, paya^tho rest of tho acrvnnts their 
wages, and n*<«ista tho DuIkisIi ir biijing and 
selling. At Bengal ho is called secrc- 
tnr>’» • • '/iw, 49.] 

CONSOO-HOTJSBi «.> At Chinton 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
the foreign Fnctorics, called also tho 
‘Council Unll* of the foreign Fac- 
tories. It was the property of the 
body of Hong nicrchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these incrcliAnts 
among themselves, or iHth the eliiefs 
of t}icFoi*eign hotise-s, wlicn there w/is 
need for such conference (see FanhmUp 
p. 23). The name is jproUihly a cor- 
ruption of ‘Coimcil.’ lip. iloulo, how- 
ever, Kij's: “Tlie name is likely to 
have come from hunff-su^ the public 
hall, ’xvlicrc A a ^public com- 

pany,’ or guild, meets.” 

OONST7MAH, KHA27SAMA, 

P. JOidrudman / ‘n house-stcu’ard.* 
In Anglo-Indinii households in tlje 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table serx’ant mid provider, 
now always n Mahominodnn. [See 
BUTLEK.] The literal meaning of the 
word is ‘^faster of the household 
gear’ ; it is not connected with khedn^ 
*a tray,* as Wilson suggesto. TJic nu- 


nlogous ‘word ilfir-sdnurn occurs in 
ElRotp vil 153. The Anglo-Indian 
form Consumer seems to have been 
not uncommon in. the 18Lh century, 
probably with a spice of intention. 
From tables ipwtcd in Long^ 182, nud 
in Setoii-KarTp i, 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of ft “Consumah, Christian, 
Moor, or Gentoo,” were at Calcutta, in 
1769, 6 rupees n month, and in 1785, 
8 to 10 rupees. 

[1609.— “Emmoo Noobordco being called 
by tho Cauncamma." *— -Denwrs, Lftftrf, 
i.24.] 

c. 1634. — ‘‘Somo timo after . • ■ eho 
chwo for her Eone-aaman, that w, her 
I Steward, a ccrtnln Pfntan. called 
I v-ho was a young Omrah, tho hand«)Tuci«t 
and mcK accomplished of tho whole Court." 
— /IfriitVr, K.T., p. 4 ; [eel, Cnustaldey p. 13]. 

1712.— “They were brought by a great 
circuit on tho llivcr to tho Chansamma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid MahttlP 
— T’tffr«by«, IV. (*V«rwrt<f) 2S8, 

1759.— "Dustuck or Onorn, vmi^r 
Chan Sumattny or stc ward's for 
JlonoxtrabU 0««/»rtn»/'jr hofdtng thf J\ivg*t 
[t.r, tho Great Mogul’B]/r'‘f." 

« ♦ * ♦ • 

“ At tho Iwck of this i** tho seal of Zeeah 
nl Donlat Ticlaiidin Caim Babndour, who is 
Cairn Bomann* or Stcwanl to his Mnjc<>t v, 
whoso prcrccalivo it ia to grant this Order." 
— /f. Oirr)i Vumhndffrt pp. 2511 

1788. — “After aome deliberation I asked 
tho T ninnaamanj what quantity w*aa rcmam- 
ing of tho clothes that had l>oon brouglit 
from Iran to c.anm for rale, who answered 
that thoro were lo,000 jacketfi, and 12»0<I0 
palm of long drawerv, — A/ew. of Juiotfh 
Aldiilhtrrtm, tr. by 55, 

1810.— “Tlie KansoxnAh way ho clos-od 
with tho hou«c-«toward, and butler ; IxuU 
of which ofllceH appear to unite in this 
ran’ant," — iriV/rVinwa, *17., i. 199. 

1S31. — “T havo taught my khonsamato 
make very light iced jmneh ." — Joeoumontp 
101 . 

OOOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n.p. 
Koch IJdjo. ft Hindu kingdom on tho 
hanks of the Brahmapulni B., to tlio 
FJ. of Koch Bihar, anub.Ncd by Jfthun- 
gir’s troops in 1637. See B/oc/imann 
m J.A.S.11 xli. Tit. i. 53, nnd xUi. 
pt, i. 235. In Valcntijii*8 map of 
Bengal (iimdc c. IGOO) we have ^Vw 
Ai^am with Azo ns capital, and T^Jffik 
ran Asoe. a good way south and cast of 
Silhet. 

1753,—“ CcBto riviere (Bnihroapoutm), 
en romontant, conduit h Jlangnmati ol a 
Asoo, qui font la frontiliro do VdlAt cm 
Mogol. Agfto cst lino fortoresso mio I'Eniir 
Jomln, raus le rf^iio d’Acirengzcbo, ropnfe 
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Mir lo roi crAKhniUi cormno une clo|icn(Iaiico 
do Bongnlo.**— p. 62. 

OOOOHB£HAB,n.]>* KofhJUhlr, 

ti native triimtary State on tlie K.K. of 
])cnga1, adjoining ]31tot4in and tlic 
Province of Assiin, TJie tiM iwrt of 
the nninc is taken from that of a tiilie, 
the Kochy appatviitly a fore'Jt mw \iho 
founded this State about the Udh cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained doinininn of con^idcniblc ex- 
t«Mit, Tliey still form the majority of 
the population) hut, ob usual m such 
circumstances, give Iheiuvlvea a 
Hindu pedicroe, under the name of 
HiJjbafm, [See Kislnjy Tnks and 
Cuftci of lienffdly i. 401 f*‘qq*] Tlie 
site of the niiciVnt inonandiy of Kum- 
rOp is believed lo have been in Koch 
Bihar, within the limits of which 
there are the i^emaiiis of more than 
one ancient city. Tlie second ])art of 
the name is *no doubt due lo the 
memorv of some important Viliara, 
or Buddhist Monaster)*, hut we have ; 
not found information on the subject, 
fpossihlv the mins at Kninatapiir, 
for which see ISttchamu Iltmutotiy 
AVtsfcrii /iidm, lii. 42G-fcg^.] 

1686. — **I xvent from Drnpnln into the 
cniintrov of Couche, nhich lietli S.’i dayci 
iuumy Korthwardn from Tamla.”— ft. VUth. 
in JliUL ii. 307. 

c, IfiDO, — “To the north of lienfrfti the 
pmTinco of Coacli> the Chief o( vrhtch com* 
mands 1,000 honvc, and 100,000 foot. Kam* 
riiop, vrhich i<i nl«o called Kamroo nnd 
Kiuntnh (sco COiMOTAY) mnkc^ n piri of 
hi** dominions."— (b> (//(idinr), cd. 
l.'-OO, ii. 3 ; [od. Jurrrtty ii. Il7]. 

1726.— “Cos Bhoor i^tn Kingdom of it«elf, 
the King of which is »ioinct tines subject to 
tho Great Mcgol, and fomctiinci throixs Ins 
yokooff,"— loffrtbjn, t, 169, 

1774,— “Tlio country about Bahnr is low, 
Txxo jtof boyond Bahar wo entered a thicket 
• . • frogs, wntciy insects nnd dank air . . . 
2 miles farther on no crossed tho riser wflnch 
sojiarAtes the Kwch Bahar country from tluit 
of tho Bob Bajah, in sal caiiocs. . . — 

Jiftfflfy in jifor^AamV 7*(7w, A'c., 14 

(But Mr. Markham spoils all the original 
sjKjUing. Wo may l»o sure Boglo did not 
write Xw, nor “AmcA liahar,** ns Mr* M. 
makes him do.) 

1791.— “TIio Into Mr. Goorgo Boglo . . , 
tniTnllod Iw way of Coos-Boyliar, Ta^s-xasu. 
don, nnd Phridrong, to Chanmannuig tho 
then reaidenco of tho I^ma."— ifmnrif (3rd 
wl.), 301, 

OOOJA, 8. P. hlzaj an earthen- 
ware w’alcr-vespcl (not long-necked, 


like the ranf/ii*-sco It i.s n 

word u^erf at Bomlviy chiefly, [hut is 
not uncommon among ^faliotninedniis 
in X. India], 

[1611,— “Ono sack of cusher to make 

coni>.'*—fMa n-ri, i. I2i^. 

[1871,— “Many parts of IndLi nro celo* 
hnilcd for their CGOjabe or gugicts. lait 
tlM» fmenl nro brought from liiK-nmli, i»einp 
light, thin, and portiiw, made from n whilWi 
clay .*— Jndtan 
7tli imL, p. 302.] 

ISsjj “Tlicy (tree-frog*) would |M*n;h 

plciMiilly on tho edge of the water coojo, 
or on the rim of n tumbler."— 7V»7-f os ciy 
/VimO'r, 118. 

GOOIOEOOM, P. Kitchen; in 
Anglo-Indian e,stabUsbments always 
detached from the house. 

1738,— “Wo will not in future admit of 
an} es|K»n«i‘s Injing dcfniytsl by the Omi- 
|i.itn cither under tho head of cook-rooms, 
ganlens, or other cx|H?nscH whatever."— TV*** 
Ci»»rt’s JytfrTf March 3, in 130. 

1878.— “I xms ono clay watching an old 
female monkey who lud a young one by her 
hido to whom she w.as giving small tuts of a 
piece of bread winch she had oridmtlv just 
rocotved from inv cook-room."— »h 
ii, 14, 

COOLCURNEE f. Tliii is the 
title of tlic accountant nnd 

writer in Mime of the central nnd 
wotern parts of India. Mahr. kullar* 
on#, nppirently from hiLty ‘tril»c.'’aiid 
lantfuty writer, &c., the V*ftrtfri of X. 
India (*-ee mifler CRANNY, C 0 RNUMX 
[Kuta “111 the revenue language of tho 
S. appears to Imj applied c^pecinll)* to 
famine.a, or iiidividunl heads of familic 6 , 
l>aying revenue” (ir«/«»n).] 

c. 1690.-“. . . in thl^ Moolnh (IkTar) 
... A chowdiy tJicy call a 

with them IS /)*■* *^.irrfM ; a 
Mohdiffin . . , they style P'vUd: and a 
they name Kulknmcc."— 
rjji’s Avf^n AU**n»t fi. 67 : [i*<l. Jurrrtt, 
il.228l/ 

flS2d.— “You jxitaii*, coolcunnles, Ac., 

will no <!uubt • . . contrive to reap toler- 
alilo harrests.**— //ari, «l, 1673, 
It. 17 .] 

COOLICOY, a. A Malay term, 
l»ropcrly kuUt-hainiy ‘skiii-wocKl,* ex- 
plained in the ipiotation : 

l7Si.— “Tho cooUtcayoorcoollcoy. , . • 
This is n Inrk procured fn»m some |>arti- 
cul.ir trees, (ft is used for matting the side* 
of houses, nnd liy r.uropc.ans as in 

j>ci»|icr cargoes,)’ —.J/iirAf/iri 77. o/A7mia(nt, 
2nd cd. 61. 
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OOOLIN, adj. A clnsss of Bndunans 
of Bengal Proper, who make pxtra- 
ordinniy claims to purity of caste and 
•exclusiveness, Beng. from 

.Skt ‘a caste or family,’ hillna^ 
M)elo]]g]ng to a noble ftiinily*’ They 
4ire much sought in marriage for the 
•daughters of Bruhinans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often t<ike many 
brides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The ^stein is one of 
the ^catest abuses in Bengali Hinduisin. 

Tribes ond Qaiics of lienja?, i. 
146 

1820.— *‘Soino inferior KooldSnils marry 
many Tvirea ; I havo heard of nenion^ having 
120 ; many bavo 15 or 20, ana otbera 40 ana 
4)0 each, Kuniboiisi procure n sulwistcnco by 
tliia oxccssivo polygamy. . , — Uarrf, i. 81. 

COOLUNG, COOLEN, and in AY. 
India OULLtJM, s. Properly tbc 
^reat grey crane (Grns evicrea)^ II. hit- 
lartg ^id )>y the dictionaries to be 
Persian, but Jerdon gives ^lobr. 
JeaUam, and Tel, which 

.seem against the Fersinn ori^ii), fatid 
Platts seems to connect it with Skt. 7;ier- 
•ankarOi the Indian crane, Ardea Sibirica 
{inUiams)'}, Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, cs])eciaUy on the sands of the 
lass frequented rivers ; and their 
•clanging, trnmpct-like call is often 
hcara os thes' pass high ovcrlicad at 
night. 

/‘Illognmm . . . 

Clamor in ncthcriis diii]K>r8t» nnbn>ii9 
AUAtri.’* {Luer, ir. 182 

Tlic name, in the form Coofen, is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
•{Aifiinropoides virgo^ L.), which is one 
'Of tiie best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon^ cd. 1877, il C67, atid 
lost quotation below). The true Cbo* 
lung^ ilio^h inferior, is tolerably good 
-eating. 'Hiis bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the ICth 
century not uncommon there, and was 
.n favourite dish at great entertain* 
iiienta (see Acds, of L, H, Treasurer of 
JScotlanaj i. ccv.). 

1608. — ” Peculiarly BmnibRCCso. Colum, 
4 ind iSfrexf, n Bpecics of iho fonnor.” — /Vwrr, 
117. 

c. 1809.— “Largo flocks of a crane called 
'iEolong, and of an other cnilod Sarosf^lrrfira 
A ndgone^CQ CmttfS), frequent tht5 disirict 
in winter. , , . ITioy eomo from tho north 
in iho beginning of tho cold sonson, and 
retire whon tho Jicnti coD)mcnco/'‘— 
•miayCt HnngpooTf in JSastern /wrfiff, iil. 679. 


1813. — “ Peacocks, itarlridgcs, quails, 
doves, and green - pi^ns supplied our 
table, and with tlio addition of two stately 
bird% called tlio SaJtras and eulluin, added 
much to tho animated beauty of tho 
countn*.’ — Or, JHeift, ii. 29 ; f2nd cd. 
i. 331]. 

1883.— “Not being so green ns 3 was, 1 
lot the tempting herd of antcloiics pass, but 
the kuUum 1 cannot resist. Tlioy nro feed- 
ing in tho^isnnds at tho other end of a largo 
flold, and to reach them it uill only bo neces- 
sary to crawl round behind tho hedge for a 
quarter of n niilo or so. But what will one 
not do with roast kullum looming in tho 
vista of tho future ? *’ — TViVm-x vn wv I^'ronUW, 

p. 162. 

“ *** N.B,— I have applied llw won! 
kullum, as ovoiybody docs, to tho demoi- 
eollo crane, which, however, ia not proiMsrly 
tlio kullum but the K(tuuJn"^Jbid, p. i71. 

OOOL7, fi. A hired labourer, or 
bnitlcn-carricr ; and, in modern days 
especially, a labomvr induced to emi- 
grate from India, or fi-oin Chinn, to 
labour iti the plantations of 2iruiiritiu.s, 
Buiinion, or the AVesL Indies, some- 
times under circllmstnnce^ esjiecially 
in French colonics, which have brought 
the cooly’s condition very nwir to 
slavery. In Upper India the term 
1ms frcciucntly a specific a])pliuition 
to the lower* class uf labourer wlio 
uvrries eartb, bricks, &c., os distin- 
gitisbed from tbc skilled workman, 
and even from the digger. 

Tlie original of the word appcxirs to • 
have been a mmeu gcntHe, the name 
(Koli) of a race or caste in AVestem 
India, who have lung performed such 
oflicea ns havo f)ccu mentioned, and 
whoso Favagery, filth, and gcui*ral 
degradation attracted Tmudi attention 
ill former times, [see HamiUon, 
of Jliudostan (1820), i. C09l TIic 
application of the worrl w’onld thus 
be analogous to that whicli has 
rendered the name of a *sV<rr, cap- 
tured and made n hond.^ervant, the 
word for such a hondsor\ant in many 
European tongues. According to Dr. 
II. A^ Cirtcr the AAj/Ix proper are a 
true liillqicople, who^e e«»))ccial locality 
Hus in the West cm Gliftl.s, and in the 
northern extension of that range, be- 
tween 1 B® and 24® X. lat. Tliey 
exist ill large numbers in Giizerat, 
and in the Koiikan, and in the adjoin- 
ing districts of the Deccan, but not 
beyond those limi(.s (see Ind, Anti- 
yuan/, ii. 164). [But they arc possildy 
kinsfolk of the Kols^ an important 
Dravidian race in Bengal and tlie 
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N.W.P. (see Bisley^ 7\ and 0. of Jimgalf 
ii, 101 ; Orooke, T, G. of NJKP, iii. 
204).] In the Bds Mdld [cd. 1878, 
p. 78 seqq.] the KooUes are spoken of 
as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, but who were removed to the 
country of the Kull (the Nal, a 
brackish lake some 40 m. S.W.^ of 
Ahmedabad) by the godde^ Hingltij. 

Though this explanation of the 
general use of the term Cooly is tlie 
most probable, the matter is perplexed 
by other facts whidi it is difficult to 
trace to the same origin. Tlliis in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
h&H in common use, signifying ‘hire* 
or * wages,' which Wilson indeed^regards 
as the true origin of C7oo^y. [Oppert 
(Grig, Inhah, of Bharatavarsa, ^p, 131) 
adopts the same view, and diroutiug 
the connection of Gooly ndth Koli or 
Kolf regards tlie word as equi'ralcnt 
to ‘hired sen^ant' and originating in 
the English Factories on the E. coast.] 
Also in both Oriental and Oamanli 
Turkish kol is a word for a slave, 
wliilst in the latter also k&leh means 
‘a male slave, a bondsman’ (Redhouse), 
Khol is in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see also Jaschke’s Tibetan 
Diet., 1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Gooly 
' has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and China, as well as 
to all tromcal and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreimi. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 

*1548. — “ And for the duty from tho Colds 
wbo fish at the sca-stakcs and on tho nver 
of Bacaim. . . iSl BoUlho, Tomho, 155* 

*1653.— **Soltan Badur . . . ordered those 
pagans to be seized, and if they would not 
become Moors, to be flayed olive, sapno 
that was all the black-mad the CoUljs should 

{ let from Champanel/* — Barros, Deo. IV. 
IT. V. cap. 7. 

*1663. — ** These Colles . . . live by 
rowing and thioring at this day ." — Oamot 

*1584. — ** I attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villages of tho Kolia and 
Grassios, and I built forts in seven diiforent 

P laces to keep these people in chock." — 
^'abakdt-uAkbarlf in Elliot, v. 447. 

*1698.—“ Others thot yet dwell within 
the countrio called Colles : which Colles . . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing. . . 
LinscJioteH, ch, xxvii. ; [Hak. Soc. 1 . 166]. 


*1616.— “Those who inhabit the country 
villages aro called Coolees; these till the 
ground and brood up cattlo."— Jmv, in 
%rehas; [ed. 1777, p. 180]. 

* “ The people called Collees or Quillees.'' 
— In J*vre/ias, i. 436. 

1630. — “Tho husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called tho Coulies."— ZoitZ'i 
play, &c., cb. xiii. 

1638. — “Ho lent ns horses to rido on, and 
Cowlers (which nro Porters) to carry our 
goods."— IF. Bniton, in Hnkl. v. 49. 

In this form tboro was perhaps an in- 
definite suggestion of tho eowl>staf used im 
carrying heavy loads. 

1614.—“ In those lands of Daroam the 
neopio who dwell there os His ^Injcsty'a 
Vassals aro heathen, whom they call 
Collis, and all tho Padres make great com- 
plaints that tho ownors of tho aldeas do not 
look with favour on tho conversion of theso 
heathen CoUia, nor do they consent to their 
boing made Christians, lest there thus may 
be bmdranco to tho greater sorrico which is 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen ." — Eoearro [Port, MS.), 

*1659. — “To relato bowl got away from 
those Robbers, tho EoulUa . • . how uo- 
became good Friends by the means of my 
Profession of Physick ... I must not in- 
sist upon to dcHcribo."— E.T., p. 
30; [cd. (7oi»Wr, 91]. 

*c. 1666.— “Nous roncontr&mcs qnnntitd^ 
de Colya, qui sont gons d*uno Cnsto ou tribut 
des'Gentils^ qui n'ont point dliabitation 
arrdt^e, mais qui vont do village on rillnge* 
ot portent avee euz tout leur manage."— 
Thevenot, v. 21. 

*1673. — “ The Inhabitants of Bamnagor* 
aro the Salvages called Coolies "—Fryer, 

„ “Cooliea, Frnsscs, and Hoicneorev 
are tho Dregs of the People."— /6}d. 194. 

1680. — “ ... It is thoroforo ordered 
forthwith that the drum bo beat to call nil 
cooliea, carpenters. , . ,**—0iReiat Memo,. 
in IVheelrr, 1 . 129. 

*c. 1703. — “Tho Imperial oflicers • . . sent 
... ten or twelve sirdars, with 13,000 or* 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
EoUa of that country."— iiA^ ICkan, in 
Elliot, vii. 875. 

1711. — “ The bettor sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, ^rry'd by six or eight 
Gooleya, whoso Hire^if they go not far from 
Town, IS threepence a Day each."— ZorZywv 

1726. — “CoelFa. Bearers of all sorts oT 
Burdens, goods. Andols (see AMDOR) and 
Palankms. . , . *—Valeniljn, vol. v., Eames^ 

*1727. — “Goga • . . has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which stilt defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the- 
Coigea."— A. Bamilton, i. 141 ; [ed. 1744,. 

1765.— “Tho Families of tho Cooliea sent, 
to the Negruis complain that Mr. Broolc 
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lins |)nid to tlic Hcnd Cooloy ^vh(it nionoy 
those who died there left behind them/ —In 
Long, o-}. 

1785.—“ . . . the ofliccra vrerc obliged to 
have their baggage tnin<n)0Ttcd \n>on men's 
bends over nn extent of upwnraB of 800 
inilc*<) ftt the rate of 6/. per month for cverj* 
couley or porter employed.”— Chmiccibfr* L. 
of CftV, i. 243 #<7, 

1789.— “If you should nsk n common 
cooly or ix>rtcf, whnt cast ho is of, lie uili 
answer, the Kinio ns Master, ^^rr/nr-owf.”— 
29. 

1791.—“. . . deux rolnis do vigorowx 
coulis, ou mrtcurs, do mintro homnics 
chacuit. . , S(* Ptcrre, Im. C7m«- 

Mtire Indwinf, 15. 

[1798.— “The Resident hopes nil distme* 
tions Iwtween the Cooley and Portngweso 
inhabitants will bo laid aMdo/*— in 
Jjogon, Matahor, iii, 802.] 

*1813.—“ Gudgemh, a Ini^o populous 
town Rurroundccl by a wall, to protect it 
from the depredations of the CooIocb, w*ho 
arc n very in«olcnt set among the mimcroius 
and probably indigenous tribes of free- 
booters, and roblicrs in this part of India.”— 
l^orhit, Orient, Man, iii. 83 ; C2iid cd. ii. 160 ; 
aloo 8G0 i. 146]. 

1817.— “ l*hef 0 (Cliineso) emigrants arc 
usually employed ns coolocs or labourers on 
their first arrival (in Java)/— 7/. of 
Jitta, i. 20.1. ^ 

*1820.— “In the profession of thieving 
tlic Koolces may 1>e said to net amorf, 
A Koolce of this orrlcr. meeting a defence* 
less person in a lane alMut dii»k, would no 
more think of ollowing him to {wss un* 
plundered than a Frenchman would a 
woman without lw\ring to her ; it may be 
conridcred a point of honour of the caste.*’— 
Tr, Lit, SiK, Jh, fii. 33r>, 

*3825,— “The head man of tiio village 
said he was a the name of n degono* 

rate raco of Itajp^ta in (•ureraf, who 
from tho low occupations in whicli they are 
generally employed have (under tho corrupt 
n.amo ol Coolie) given n name, proKnbly 
through the medium of tlio Forliigucso, to 
l>onrer» of burdens nil over India/* — 
cd. 18i4, ii. 92. 

1867. — “Bioii quo do mco dilTiircnto Ics 
CooUCB ct Ics Chinols soiit comjKirtfs h 
peu.prhs do mCinc .**— Jtapjwrf 
s»»p ir Progrt^ dc V Antltojyologir, 210. 

1871. — “I have bo]>cs for tho Coolies in 
British Guiana, but it nill bo more .sure 
and certain when tho iminignviion RyRtem 
is havccl on bettor Tkf 

Cootir, 

1873,— “Tho appellant, the lion, .Tuliiin 
Bauncofoto, is tho Attomoy.Gcnoml for tho 
Colony (Hong Kong) and tho rc.s])ondoiit 
Hwoka-8ing is a Coolie or Inhonror, and 
a native of Chinn.** — it^purt of Cimr he fort 
Jvd, Com, of Prirg Oomcii, 

„ “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
wrought fuich wondora with means ra modest 
as R levy of Coolies . . . nocde<l, wo mny 


bo sure, only to bo jnit to tlio highest test 
to show how just thoso woro who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days ns a 
youth whoso extraordinary genius lor war 
could not bo surpassed in tho army that lay 
boforo SebnstoiM)!.'* — Sett, IMeie, Aiig. lu, 
203. 

1875»— “A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern-built • • • announced the i)rc<«cnco 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.”— Ac/ywr**, 
Dutch Gumta, eh, 2. 

The vord Oooly hn.s pissed into 
Bngli.s]) thieves* jargon in the sense of 
‘a soldier* (v. Siattff Diet,), 

COOMKEE, adj., used a.s sub. This 
is a derivative from P. kumak, ‘aid,' 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it specialised in 
different sen‘'es in the extreme AVorit 
and East, besides baving in both the 
general scn.se of ‘ amviliary.* 

[(a) In tlie Moghul army the term is 
used for nu.xilinry ti-ooi)s. 

fc. 1590.— “Some troopn are Icvietl occa- 
sionally to tdrongthen tho mttnjndu, and 
they are called Kummoky (or anxiliarica)/'— 
Oiadtriii, Affeen cd. 1600, i. 188 i in 

fitoehmanu, i, 232, Euinakis. 

[IS.'iSL— “The great landholderc dc‘(pi«<o 
them {the ordinar>’ levies) but re«?j»cct tho 
Komukoo COri>«». , . Jottr/try 

thttf/fgh Oodh, 1. 30.] 

(b) Kumaki, in N. and S. Canara, is 
applied to a defined portion of fou^M, 
from which tlie pioprielor of the 
village or estate has inc privilege of 
supplying lihnself with wood for honse- 
bnilding, &v, (e.vrcpt from the re- 
sen’ed kinds of wowl), with leaves 
and twigs for man 11 ns fodder, &c. 
(See COOMBY). [The system is de- 
scribed by .^fiirrori:, Jfoft. S, Canara, i. 
1C, 224 

(c) . Koomkec, in liongnl, is (he 
teciinienl nniiic of the fiMiuilc elenhnnt 
Usmd n.s ii decoy in ea]»tnriiig a male. 

3607. — “ When nn elephant h in a pro|)or 
state to bo rcMiiorcd from tho Keddnh, ho i^i 
eomiucted cither by koomklos {j.e, decoy 
fcmnlcM) or by tamo males/’— irtV/ibm.ioH, 
Oririitai Piefd Sjxtrfit, folio ed., p. 30. 

[1873.— “H waa nn interesting sight to 
SCO the captive led in betwoon two* 
khoonkies or tamo elopliniitH.”— Ciwyvr, 
Mifltnrf Jiifls, 88, 

[1882.— “ Attached to each elephant 
hunting |«rty Ihoro must bo a mimbor^of 
tamo cloplinnbi, or Eooakies, to deal u jth 
tho wild elophantH when captured, — 
Sandrritftn, Thirteen Yettrg, 70»] 
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C00MB7, fl. [Cnn. htmnn\ fioni 
Mnlir. hmlfart. *a hill pIojks of jjoor 
froil.*] Kutmin cultivation is the H. 
Indian (csj)ecinlly in Cnnnm), \Stnrroel\ 
S. Canam Man, i. 171 apnpllntion of 
that pyptein niu'sucd hy Jiill-jK! 0 |ile in 
nmny narta of India and its fitinticw, 
in 'wiiicli a cortnin tract of foiv-st cut 
douni and Imnit, and the ground 
]»lnntcd with cro|>s ff»r one or two 
Kvssons, after which ii new silo is 
siniilnrly tnniod. Tliis hyetcni has 
nmny names in dilTeivnt n»gion‘* ; in 
the cast of Briigiil it it Known a^ jhfnn 
(see JHOOM); lulhinna ns foioiyr/i/nn. 
[in ]wirts of the X.W.I*. rfoAt/n, Skt. 
tUtha, Mniniinp*; fiomrm in MalaKar; 
;)onar/iu(f in Salenil IVe find AimiriVif 
as a (jiia«i*EngliMi jvirticiplc in a 
ilocumont quoted hy the High Court, 
liomlmy, in a jiulpuent dated 27th 
January, 1879, y. 227. 

lSS3.~**A’imaii (Coomkeo)nnd Kmnnti 
onxilcgcs htnnd onn vorj‘ diircreiilnlAlfonn. 
llio fonner nro pcrfc*ctly rcn‘«o»awIi% and 
itorthy of A dnlNecl country, ... As for 
/ivnari privilcpc.^, they cniimit t»a defend ( mI 
before the tritmnnl of rvavm iis licinjt reatlj 
f^ood for the country, but «»ld custom is old 
custom, and often comnmnds tho iTS|H‘ct of 
A wbo go\ eminent o\cn when it is in* 
defonsiblo."— J/r, (imtif Jhtf** /« «« 
a/ Ifi^A 

OOONOOE, n.p. A hill-dation in 
the Kcilghen icM, Knumir^ ‘llill- 
’Pown.* [Tlie M(uUa$ (tliCt. jriios C.m. 
A^onnilnr, Skt. Anamr, *stiialK' (*an. 
tint, ‘ villnge ’] 

COOBG, 11 . 1 ). A small hill State on 
the west of iTic t.nble-land of My‘*ore, 
in which lies the <ourte of tin* Cauveiy, 
and whith was annexed to the British 
Govemnnsnt, in con^eitnence of vrncl 
misgovmiment in 1831. The name is 
a comqUton of of which 

<iundcrt savH: **per)*m]is from Acrfti, 
‘steep,* or Tnintl huhtcfa^ * wesU*** n'or 
various other specnfnt ions on the deri- 
vation, free Ojypni^ Original /n/iaWf., 162 
i^qq. Tlie Mndran ^cem.s to refer 
it to Skt, ImUidth^ Miog-lund/ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on liunds and fed like a 
Mioar.**] Coorg is nl«o U‘*ed for a imtivo 
of the country, in w’hich caMi il stands 
for Kiiilaga. 

OOOBSY, s. IL— from Ar.*— X'ltwl 
[which is used for tho stand on which 
the Koran is laid]. It is the tvonl 


usually employed in Wtsleni India 
for *a dmiV and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a nuire dignified t<*rni than 
rlmtU (see CHOKYj. Aiiwi is the 
Aiiihie form, iKirrowed from the 
Aramaic, in which the emphatic state 
is /ifwt’j/d. But ill Hohrow the wonl 
po^’-e.sj’es a moii* oi Iginal form w jth « 
for T« (/.‘tV**’, the usual woul in the 
0. T. for ‘a throne*). TJic original 
j^eiw a])jH‘ars to Ik* ‘ a < overed rmI.* 

1781.— '“It tmpiHJiied, at this timi\ that 
the Xnwnnb ««<€ vcaUhI cin'bis koonl, or 
chair, in a enrden, U'ncntli a Uin>.a» tree*** 
e/ Jlgdur AV»/, 452. 

GOOSHHBA. K II. /iMirm, 

6/ui, Safilowor, q.v. But tlie name is 
ajiplieii in Bnjputnimnnd (lurcnit to the 
finclure of opiiiin, which is u^-od freely 
by Ilnjputs and others iit tlm^ terri- 
tories ; al^ (iwconling to Shakt“>-|H!ar) 
to an infusion of Bang (q.v.). 

11823.- “Scrcral of tho ItnjprM)! Brince^ 
\vc«t <if the Cliumbul iiold<»in hold a DiirKnr 
without prc*cntin|' n misture of lii jiiid opium, 
or, AS It iH termed, ‘Imuoombah.* to nil 
present. ITio minister w.isbes his InmN in 
A vessel plncetl ItcforothcllAwntb After trhtch 
hoino lituiid opiiim is tiourud into the {silm 
of his right hand, TJin fir>t in nnk who 
limy Ik? present then Approaches nnd drinks 
tho liquid ,”— iif C*Mfni/ 
2d ed. il. 14ti, note.] 

COOTUB, THE. n.p. Tlie A'lifA 
Miuitr^ near Delhi, one of the inost 
n*nmrkab1e of Indian nrchliec lunil ant i- 
quitiee, is loiiiiiionly fo railed by 
rhirmxans. It forms tlie minaret of 
the unat Mtwiiu*,jiow long in ruiii«, 
which KutlMiddin Itwtk foundotl a.I>. 
1191, immediately after the lapturi* of 
Delhi, nnd svhub’was built out of the 
nwv\erv.\U of nwmeinns Hindu lenqduR, 
asisf^till manifot, Acconling to the 
elnliorate ins »*si ipt jon of (ten. A. 
(‘tinninghntu [Arr/i. i. 189 
tlie nm^iincc'tit Minur was Itogiin by 
Kuth-uddin iKik nl»ont 1200 , and coni- 
ileted by Ins Miccespor Shniii^uddiii 
ynltiinisli nlHUit 1220. Tho tower 
hn.s undergone, in ita tqijHir jiart, 
various rci-lomtions. The height ns 
it now; .<lands !•« 238 feet 1 inch. The 
tnulitional imme of tho tower no doubt 
had refeiciKc to the name of ita 
founder, ljut ii1*k) there may have been 
n^rcforcnce to.lho contem]K)mry Siiint, 
Ktitb-nddln U.shI, wdiose tomb is clo<e 
by ; and ])crba]is also to the meaning 
of the name Kuth-uddIn, *Tho Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith/ ns appropriate to 
such a structure. 

e. 3330.— “At Inched to the roosqno (of 
Delhi) ft tower for the call to prayer which 
hast no omial in the whole world. It ii 
built of red atone, ^ith ftl)out 300 sto^. It 
is not «<iUBn 5 , but has a great number of 
angle'*, very ma'^sive nt the l>a«c, and very 
lofty, outmlling the Pharos of Alexandria.^* 
— Abitffida, in O^Mm^hUr^ 190. 

c. 3310. — “In the northern court of the 
moicouo stands the minaret 
which iH without a parallel in nil the countries 
ofHfkm. • » » Jt is of Burixisslng height ; the 
pinnnelo is of milk-white ninrblo, and the 
clol>es wliich decorate it are of pure gold, 
^lo operturo of tho staircase is so wide 
that elephants can Ascond, and n person on 
wliom I conld rely told mo that when the 
minaret was n-building, ho saw nti elephant 
ascend to tho rery toj) with n lood of 
stones ,” — Jlth Jiaintdi iii. 161, 

Tho latter half of tho last quotation is 
fiction. 

16(5.3.— “At two Tjcngues off tho City on 
Agra’s side, in n place by tho Maliumotans 
called JCoja Ihoro is a rcry 

nneient Kuiftco which hath l>cen n Temple 
of Idols. . . yier/ircr, K.T, 91. 

It is evident from this that Boniier had 
not tlicn visited tho lyiih, [Coiistalilo in 
his tr. rcada “ A'ciVt by wliich 

ho undcrvtends Kvh•^^I{w(<th^tt<td\nx the hill 
or eminence of the Saint, jn 2S3.] 

1625.—“ I will only tilwervo that the 
Cttttab Minar ... is really tho finest tower 
I hnvo ever seen, and niust| when its spire 
WAS complete, liavc been still moro beauti- 
ful.”-//c6ffr, ed. 1811, i. 30S. 

OOPSCK, 3. This is » lhi<>s)nn 
coin, of a ruble. Tlio do^^oiiemtion 
of coin dcnuiii illations i.s often .«:o gi’cat 
tlint may fiu^peet t1ii8 natne to 
]irc.%rvc tlmt of the dinar Kopchi 
often nicntioncKl in the historic.^ of 
Tinmr and his family. A*bp<7; ia in 
Turki, *dog/ and Clmnuoy cxphihts 
the term as C(mi'*aleut to Ahti’kalb, 
*Falh(jr of a dog/ formerly applied 
in Egypt to Dutch cwiunis (LOircu- 
thaler) bearing a lion. Tlierc could 
not be Butch coin.s in Timur’s time, 
but Home other Flunk coin bear- 
ing a lion may have been so called, 
probably Venetian. A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called hy n like 
name (see Mncartm^ quoted below, 
p, 1C9). Another etymology of hopeh 
suggested (in Ghandair^ Aper^n drs 
Monnaica Ituam) is from lljiiss. TrnpiV, 
iMpifdy a pike, many old UuRsinn coins 
rejire^entirig (he Prince on horhcback 
witli n spenr. p'his is accepted b^" the 
jV.7i^.D.] Kopeks are mentioned in 


(he reign of Vns'^ili III,, about the 
middle of the 15th century, hut only 
because regularly e.stnblislied in the 
coinage c. 163C. [Sec TANGA] 

1390.— (Timour rosolvod) “to visit tho 
vonemted tomb of Shoikh Mnslnliat . . . 
and with that intent proceeded to Tush- 
kand ... ho tlioro distributed ns alms to 
worthy ohjocls, 10,000 dlnilrA kopakL . • 

— *S/i«r#/iiiTd!i«, in Extracta by J/. 6Viur;iioy, 
Afein* Ae(td» tSt, /\, vi, S., tomo iii. !>. 3Ch, 
also note, p. 135. 

1535. — “H was on 'this tlmt tho Grand 
Duchess Ilclcim, mother of Ivan Vus.«iIio> 
vitch, and regent in his minority, ordored, 
in 1635, that thc«o now should bo 

melted doivn and now ones struck, at the 
mto of 300 d^novit or 3 Roubles of Moscow 
H Ift grirenkn, m Kopeks. . . . From tlmt 
time nccoiintA continued to bo kept in 
RotthhSf Kopeks, and /Ifajjrici.**— CV'Mtwrfoii*, 

Apfrptf. 

e. 1055,— “Tlio ])onsion in lieu of pro- 
visions was, for our liOnl tho Fatrinrch *R> 
copecks daily.”— Trurrii of (h^ Pafrlrnrh 
MacitrtuSf Or, Tr, Fund, I. 233. 

1783.— “Tho Copeck of Uusqia, a copper 
coin, in imino ana apimrontly in value, is 
tho Kimo which was ciirroiit in Tartan* 
during tho roign of Timur.”— /brjifffrx 
Juunirtff cd. 180S, ii. 3:12. 

OOPPEBSMITH, s. Popular name 
Ixith in 11. (fnmhnyat) and Englinh of 
the crimwm-broastwl lmrl)et (Abaf/io- 
larma iWica,Ija(tmm). Sue the quota- 
tion from Jcrdoii. 

3862.— “It Kw A roinarkably loud note, 
which uminds liko and this it 

generally ultcni when rented on the loji of 
Borne tree, nodding its head at each call, 
fir^t to ono Bide and then to nnothor. . . . 
TliiH Miind anrl the motion of ite lieatl, ac- 
companying it, hnvo pvoii origin to thu 
namoof * Coppersmith.* . . ./-n/r/zr, cd. 

1877, 1. 316. 

1870.- 

“• « . In tho niango-spniys 
Tlio mm-birds ilathud ; nluno at his green 
forgo 

Toiled tlio loud Coppersmith. . . *” 

TVk Lij/U o/ A«i(tf p. 20. 

1883. — “F<rr tho snmo reason Bcek 
tho tope, Audi (ho *liUio jay,* ^o-callod, and 
tho little green coppersmith hooting ventri- 
lofjiiistjcally,”— TriUs im m*f Ffuntitr, 151. 

COPBAH, B. *1110 dried kernel of 
the c()co*iiut, much u.«*cd for the cx- 
])ro&sion of its oil, and exported largely 
from the Molnljur ptirls. The Portu- 
gucse probably look the wmd from Ibe 
Sfftlaydl. hoppartty which is, however, 
apparently borrowed from the H. 
hhopray of the satno meaning. The 
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iattcr is coiincctccl 1\v Aoinc 
hhnpmty * to dry ShAkcf>])(iAr 

however, more proUihly, connects 
A’Aomf, ns well ns /»/iopr7, ‘n skull, 
n sliell,* niul Wiapywr, ‘ii skull/ with 
Skt. Wiatmra^ Imviiig also the mean- 
ing of *8Kull/ Compare M*ith this n 
deri\*ntion M’hich we have suggested 
(av.) ns ])ossihlc of coco fi*()m old 
Fr. nnd Sunn, co^nc, core, *n hholl*; 
and until tlie slang umi of coro there 
mentioned. 

l.'IOS.— “ And they nUo dry tlicso cocos 
. , . and thc^o dried ones they call copra, 
nnd they carry thorn to Ormux, nnd to the 
B;ibglwt,”--t/firrirt, t 0S/». 

1578,— “nio kernel of thc-^o coco^ h 
dried in the miii, nnd is called copra. . . . 
From this wnio copra oil is made m nro-^^es, 
na wo make It from olives/— 101, 

1581,—*' Chopra, from Cochin nnd Mala* 
bar, . . /'—IJarrtU iu //«!/. ii. 118. 

*1593.— *‘Tlio other Oylo is prestout of 
the dried Cocus, svliich is called Copra. . « »*' 
—Luisehofent 101. Seo olso (1602), Coutn^ 
Dec. 1. liv. h. cap. 8; (IGOG) Oattr^, f. 
626; [(1610) Vyranl ilt Aamf, link. Soc. 
11 . 881 (rending htppara for «up;iam)^l 
(o. 1690) Uerb* Amh, i. 7. 

1727, — "That tree (coco-nut) produeoth 
. . . Copero, or the KonicU of tho Nut 
dried, nnd out of these Kernels there is a 
scry clear Oil oxprest.*'— «1. //amiftoa, i. 
307; led. 1711. i. 30S1. 

1860.— "Tho ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand fuU-grotsn nuts of Jaffna vill 
yield 525 |iotmds of Copra when dried, 
which m turn uiU produce 25 gallons of 
cocaa-nut oil,*' — Tcnnent^ CVy/on, ii. 531. 

1878.— It appears from Lady Hrassoy'a 
yoyagf tn the i^mheavi (5th ccf. 218) that 
this word is naturalised iii Toliitu 

1883.— ** I suppose there are but few 
English people untsido tho trade u ho know 
what copra IS ; I util thcroforo explain it 
is tho wliito pith of the nuo cocoa-nut cut 
into Ftnps nnd dned m the huh. This h 
brought to tho trader (at Now Hritain) in 
baskots varying from 3 to 20 lbs. m woight ; 
tho payment . . . was n thimbleful of 
bonds for oach pound of copra. . . . Tho nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Kuropo tho 
copra ia crushed in mills, nnd tho oil pressed 
from it . . . half tho oil aold os *oUvo*oil* 
is really from tho coooa-dut.'*— U’lf/mf 
Poicv/f, iVandtrings tn a ITtYif Country, p. 37, 

OOBAL-TBEE. s. Erythrina vidica, 
Lam., 80 called from iUo rich scarlet 
colour of its (lowers. 

[1860. — "There nro . . , two or throo 
species of tho genus Erythrina or Coral 
Tree. A small species of EryOtHna, with 
reddish Howon^ is famous in Buddhist 
mythology ns the tree around which tho 
Oovas dance till they aro intoxicated in 


S lid n/s (! Indn/s) licas'cn.” dfoii V lUnmih, 
ji. 531»««J/rJ/«Ar«i, A'ar^nx of the Gotdta 
(Jhnun^s^ p, 11.] 

COBCOFALI, A This Is the imme 
(if n fruit do'Hjriheii hy Varlhcmn, 
Aca'itn, nud other old writers, the 
identity of wliich 1ms been the .snlnect 
eif much conjecture. It is in rcalitv 

the G’rtrrmm tndiw, Chois}* (K. (5. 
iinUiferac), a trac of the Conenn and 
(^nmrn, uhich helongs to the same 
genus ns the mangostccii, nnd ns the 
lieo ntrording the grimlioge (sec 
CAhIBOJA) of cmiimerre. It jproditres 
an agn»ual>lc, acid, purple fniii, which 
the Portuguese call touidur.t. From 
the Feeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
ixshohmx hnHrr» "The name' in Malnvrd. 
I'* loilnhla, and this po-.‘'ihly, with the 
ndditmii of mtli, ‘ijcid/ gave rbe to 
the namo hcflnv ii«. It Is '•tatod in the 
Knylidi Cyclopardia {Sat IM, fl,v. 
firtrrwim) that in Trarancore the fmit 
IS c.dlcd hy the natives gharht jmWi, 
ami in Cevlon tjoraha, Forhes “WatFon's 
‘List of Indian Productions* gives ns 
synonyms of the Garchia camhogia 
tree ‘Aar/M-pidiVmnmm .** Tam, ; 
pw/ir/ Mai. ; and *pora/.«*(;av/ Ccyl. 
[The Madras f? /ov, calls it mm* 
(jodeen, a .ship term meaning * cook- 
room mAngOHtcen’; Can. murfjwnhali, 
*twi‘,lcd tamarind*; Mai. 

‘•-tiir tnmarind.'j The also 

contniiLs Mime mti»n*'*ling iiarticulars 
regaishng the in tVyloii of the 
yond(u But this Ceylon tree is n 
<linercntRi>ooies((/. Gamhogta, Dowms). 
NotwithsUinding its name it does not 
produce jgnmlKige ; its gum luring in- 
Folnhlc m uatcr, A figure of G, 
vidirn is given in EMomr's Flora 
lyvlvfttica, id. Ixxxv. [A full account 
of A'oA*u»i butter will Im found in IFlaff, 
Ecoii. Diet, iii, .(07 

1.510. — " Another fruit in found hero 
fashioned like a melon, and it has diri*.ions 
after that mniiiicr, and when it is cut, three 
or four grams which look like grains or* 
lurdchomc^, nro fnuud inside. Tho tree 
uhtch licnrs this fruit is of tho height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in tho 
same manner. This fmit is called Corcopad ; 
it IS extremely good for c.aling, nnd excel- 
lent ns a medicine. **— tbi th^mn (tmnsl. 
modiAod from), link. Soc. 167. 

1578.— " Carcapull is n great tree, both 
lofty nnd thick ; Ita fmit is in size and as- 
pect liko nn orange without n rind, nil 
dinded in lobes, . . /*— /Icm6i, Tmetado, 
357. 

(Hiis author gives a tolomblo cut of tho 
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fniit ; thoro is nn inferior nlato in Dobry, 
iv. Xo. xvii.). 

1072.— plant Corcapnli is {icculinr 
to Mnlnbar. . . . The riiMk fruit is used m 
ordinarjj* food ; tho iinripo is cut in iiioccs 
nnd dried in tlio snn, nnd is tlion used nil 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 
'Ummrindi having nn excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, nnd of n verj' ogrccnhlo 
nnd refreshing odour. Tlic form is nearly 
nnind| of tho riro of nn npiilc, divided into 
eight equal ]ol>cs of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant nnd beautiful, nnd vnth another little 
friiiUct attached to the oxtremity, which is 
]»erfcctly round,** &c., ^c.— IVncriiro 
Xfitnaj «15C. 

COE&E, COOEaE, &c., 6. A 
mercantile term for *a score,* The 
vord is in use among the trading Arabs 
and others, os well as in India. It is 
established in Portuguese use ap* 
p.ircntl>% but the Portuguese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
this is cxn^s.*!ly n.sscrtod in some 
l^ortuguese jDictionnriw (c.r/. Lftc^rda\ 
Lisbon, 1871). AV/ is u<?od e.vactly 
in the SJimc way by natives all over 
Upper India. " Indeed, the vulgar 
there in Tiumeration hahitually say do 
?:or(, iln 1:0}% for 40, GO, and so forth. 
The first of our quotations shows the 
word in a form vciy* closely allied to this, ' 
and explaining the transition. Wilson 
gives Tclngii Idiorjnm, “a bale or lot of 
20 pieces, commonly called a rorr/f** 
[The ilffldra.* gives Can. l:orJt\ Tel, 
):horjftmy as meaning either a mciunire 
of capacity, about 44 nmunds, or a 
^fadras town cloth measure of 20 
pieces.] But, unless a root can ho 
traced, this may ca.sily he n corruption 
of the trade-word. Littrd explains 
forge or courge as “ Panuct dc lode do 
colon des Indes ’* ; and Marcel llevic 
says : “ C/est vraLsemhlablcmcnt I’Araho 
Wmrd;” — which means a .saddlebag, 
a portmanteau. Both the defniitiou 
ana the etymology seem to miss the 
essential meaning of corge^ wliiuli is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
jiachct or bundle, unless by accident. 

ir>10, — “If Iboy bo stufTK, tboy deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they lio jowoh. 
By n curia is understood twenty,”— Verr- 

iJitmttf 170. 

1525,— “A corjli dos nuotonyas gmndcs 
vftlo (2r#0) tatngnn .” — dtut Coumu 
d<( /firfirt, 48, 

1551.— “Tlio nut nnd mneo when gathered 
wore Uirtorod by tho nativcM for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of these 
. * . they gnvo a hahar of mneo • . . and 
poTcn bumrt of tho nut." — CAt^fart/Mtfd, vi, 8, 


[1605*6.— “Note tho cody or corge is n 
iKuidoll or set nombor of 20 piccos.”— iiirrf- 
irotxl, Eirji J^Utr 80.] 

1612.— “White cnlltcns from twentio to 
fortio Royals tho Ckirgo (n Gorge hoing 
twontio pieces), a great qtuintitio.’*— Gtpt. 
SoriSf in pHTt1w,% i. 817, 

1612-13,— “They rotiiming brought doutio 
the Mustracs of cvcric rort, nnd tho prices 
doinandcd for thoin per Gorge.* —/>oNn ( oh, 
in PitrehetSi i. 298. 

1615.— 

“ 6 pee. sOilt ItofUix of 16 and 17 Rs.. corg. 

6 pee. blow AyriT/iM, nf 15 Its. COrg. 

6 pec, reel of 12 Rs corg.” 

GocJti's t. 75. 

1022. — Adam Denton . . . admits that 
bo made “ flO corgo of IMntadoos " Jn thejr 
houpo at Patani, but not at their charge.— 
,S(injt5irr//, iii. 42. 

1644.— “To the Friars of St. Francis for 
their regular yetirly nllownnoc, a cow every 
svock, 21 cyindics of wheat, Ifi Kicks of rice 
gmmt, 2 sneks of pugnr, half a candy of 
(qu, ‘tallow,' ‘gre.i«e/?) J ca'ndy 
nf coco*iiut oil, C mautids of butter, 4 
CQijao of cotton BtulTti, and 25,920 rd^s fur 
disponfary mecllcinos {««)«/<«» cf- boiUcaV* 
— Aocrtiw, .V&*. f. 217. 

c. 1670, — “The Chitf * . . . which are made 
at lAilwr , . . are Hold by CorgOB, every 
Corfff consisting of twenty pieces. . . 
Tnvrrnirr, 0»i Vi^ Ctmmttdtti*'* of tht hvmnf, 
vf ih* Mogvfi Ac., K.T. p. 5S ; [ed. /Ittff, 

ii. 5J. 

I 1747.— “ Anollicr Sett of Madras F.iiiilors 
' • . . Iioing oxnmincHl regarding w bn t (lomls 
wore Remaining in their hands ujkmi the 
j I/)ss of MntlriLsq, they ncknowicdgo to h.ave 
I liAfl 15 Corgo of Chints then under their 
I l^orfonnntice, nnd which they ac<iunint us 
is nil Kifo . . • but ns they have lent rill 
their AVnx nnd ColoiirH, they request tin 
Advance of 300 Pagodas for tho i*urcha.«o 
of more* • , CV>a:rHjr. Fort St, />rtrirf, 
Aiig. 13.* ^fS, /?-<wnt£(r in India OlHcu. 

c, 1760.— “At Madras ... 1 gorged 22 
pieccs.”-(/rr^f^, i.2Sl. 

„ “ Xo washerman to demand for 1 

j corgo of pieces more than 7 nun of cowries,** 
—In 2.19. 

1781.— In A Calcutta Lotton'-llst of prires 
wo ibid “.55 corgo of Pcnrf«.*’— In .svmh. 
A'«rr, u 03. 

fe. 1800,— “To one korj or 20 pieces of 
'j'litifiiljs ... 50 rtf.'*— /iHr^iiifia /famtfonif 
Eiutrrn i. 398.] 

1810,—“ I roeollect nl>niit 20 yean Kiel, 
when iimrching from Berhanqxiro to Cawn- 
poro with a detaelimciit of Kuroi>e.in rccniits, 
seeing scTcml coaigos (of sheep) bouglit for 
thoir use, at 3 ana 3^ riiiiccs f iit tho latter 
rato 6 sheep svorc piircliascd for it nipco . . • 
five iJcnco eneli.’*— V. .Ir, i. 293. 

181 3.—“ Gorge is 22 at J uddn."— jl/iVIiurn, 
i. 03. 
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OOI11N0A, ii.p. Korinm ; prolmbly 
n corruption of Kulbiffa [&ec EI«INGl. 
FThe madras Glos^* mvcs tlic Tei. 
kmmfjU 'small cnrannioias.'] The 
name of a Beaport in Godtlxari DIst. 
on the northern side of the Delta. 
[“Tlie only place )>etwcen Calcutta 
and Triiicomnlce where large vessels 
used to he docked,” — Morris^ Godaverij 
Man,y p. 40.] 

OOBLE, s. Singh. kOrale^ a district. 

1726.~*'A Oortuil N nn ovciwcr of n 
Corle or District, . , .” — 
of iVVOi'* Ofiun m VSIhfffS of (Jeifhn^ 1. 

OOBNACi s. This word is used, 
hy Kreneli writers iwpccially, i» nn 
Indian wonl, and as the eiiuivaleiit 
of Mahout Opv.), or driver of the 
elephant. Litlre deliiies : “iVom^a’on 
donne dans les hides iik foudac/rifr rrnn 
elfphant” &c., &c., adding: “Kt>ni. 
Sanskrit Irarnitin, dldphantJ* “ijans 
Ics Indes” is haii]nly vacuc, and the 
etymology >\orthless. BlnteAii gives 
Com&ca,* hut no etymolog}'. In 
Singlialace A'7mim«'K)e2)hnnt Stui].' 
{ItisnotintheSinghaWDiet., hnt it 
IS in the oflicial Glo<Mtry of IWins^ &c.), 
and onr friend Dr. Ua-'t suggests 
A'anncw-»(?i/a/.rt, * Cliief of the ATflr- 
auv^ as a proliahle origin. Tin’s is 
confirmed by the form CoanialYrt in 
Vulentijn, and by aiiotlier title which 
he gives as nsed for the liead of the 
Elephant Stable at ^latimi, >i 2 s. (7apt> 
fiaicks &e., p. lib t.c. Gaju 

«(7ya/;a, from Caja, ‘ an elephant.* [[fhe 
A^^./A rcinarkB that some nulhontios 
give for the firat jiart of the word Skt. 
Ann, ‘elephant.*] 

1672.—“ There is a certain reason of tho 
year iivlicn the old olonhant di«<Ghargcs nn 
dl at the two sides of tno hc.'id, and nt that 
season they become Iiko mad creaturea, and 
often break tho neck of their comne or 
driver.*— /At Germ. cd. •122. (See 
MUST.) 

16S5.— “0 corziaca <1 cstavn do IkiIxo 
dcllo tinha hum law quo motia cm h(la dns 
laiios no bmvo.*’— Aw/ro, f. 49^. 

1712.-“ Tho aforesaid author (P. Pr. 
Caspar do 8. Bernardmo in his Itinerary), 
relates that in tho and city (Qoa), ho saw 
three Elephants adorned >Mth jctvcls, ador< 
ing tho most Holy Saemment at tho S^ 
Gate on the Octavo of Ulster, on which 
day in India they nmko tho procession of 
Oorpia ilofntnf, bccniiso of tho calm 
weather. I doiilit not that tho Comacas of 
ihcoQ animals* Iiad taught them to jKsrfomi 
thc><o acts of apparent adoration. But at 


tho fs’iiiin time there apifcnrs to bo Religion 
and Piety innate in tno Klcjdiant" In 
JlMeuv, s.v. A7r/)A{|»f^ 

1726. — “After that (at 3Iongcer) one 
goes over a great ss ailed area, and ogain 
through a gate, uhicli tv adorned on etcher 
Hide witl\ n groat stone olobhant with a 
Camakou It."— v. 167. 

„ “ CQurnakcoB, >^ho stable the new* 

caught elephants and tend thorn.*— Pttfrn* 
tyiij Ac,, 6 (in vol. v.}. 

1727. -“** As ho was one Morning going to 
tho River (o Ikj tvashed, with hi> Coniflclc 
or Rider on his Back, ho chanced to put 
his Tnink in at tho Taylor's Window,”— 
A. mtiHUtun, It. 110; [cd. 174 i, n. 100]. 
I’his is tho tjiily iiistanco of Engli«h use 
that uo knosN (except Mr. Cart Bock's; and 
he IS ncit nn lltigii^hman, though his bmk is 
in Knghdi). It is tho famous stoiy of tho 
Elephant's re\ctige on the Tailor, 

[1831.— “With tho same judgment an 
olepliniit uill task hLs strength, without 
human dirottion. * 1 luivo scon,* «ay«» 
M. D’Ul>«(m\i11c, *two occupied in i>cating 
down A uaR which their eornnes (keepers) 
had dcslresl them to do. • , /,t7»raw «r 
I^ntrrtatniiit/ A'suWwfyr, f^twirnp^f ii. Ifulj 

18SI.— “1110 carnac, or driver, uasqiiito 
un.ibIo to ciintrul ilio t»east, which roared 
ond tmmixited with indigiuvtiou.’*— (7. /lor/, 
Tnnpfm and I^hptumU^ p. 22, 

COBOAIAKDEL, xi.p. A name 
which has heeii long applied hy Kurr)- 
jieaiis to the Xorthem Tnnill Couiitiy, 
or (more comprehensively) tolhe eastern 
raist of the Peinnsnla of IncHa from 
PL Cahmere northwartl to the mouth 
of the KiVtna, ^ulnctlmca to Orissa. 
It corrcBpoiids pretty nearly to the 
Mmlm of Marco Polo and the Mn- 
hoinniednu >witors of Iim age, thougli* 
that is dofmed more accurately os from 
C*. Comorin to Xellorc. 

Much that is fanciful has been 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Kftrd~v\andala^ tho 
ncalm of the KdriLs (Tmiis. Jf, As^ 
Soe. ill. 167). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Drnn’dma Grmnmar, 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar iinnio from 
that of /taruTnomif (* black sand*), the 
name of a small village on the coast 
north of ^ladras, uhicli is habitually 
pronounced and witten Coromnmhf by 
European n»sideiits at Madras. [Die 
same suggc,stion was made earlier (sec 
frtlh, Jli»U Wutchts^ ed, 18G9, i, fl, 


• "This rirpluint Is a srry pious anlnuil*'— a 
Ocmuut fririid once olvservvd tii India, mhltd 1^ 
tho double aenne of hin > cm&cuhr /fomm (* liarni* 
less, tame * oa w ell as • pious or innocent *> 
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note)]. The learned mitlior, hi liis 
second edition, Ims given np this sug- 
gestion, and lias accepted that to ndiidi 
•\vo adhere. But Mr. C* P. Brown, Uic 
eminent Telugu scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi- 
tively to assert : “ The earliest Portu- 
gacai sailora pronounced this Coro- 
mandel, and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindu.'?”;* a passage containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, n 
writer in the /nd. Anti^tar^j (i. 380) 
speaks of this supposed origin of the : 
name ns “pi*ctLy generally accepted 
and proceeds to give an imngiuativc | 
explanation of how it was propagated. 
Tlic'se etymologies are founded on n 
cormpten form of the name, and the I 
tame remark would apply to Kham- 
mandaUim, the ‘hot country,' which | 
Bp.' Caldwell mentions as one of the : 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
const. Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accurately os CioJa (t.e. Cliolay 
mandalam, hut his explanation of it 
ns meaning the Country of Cholan\ (or 
5orgft«m mlgare, Pers.) is 
erroneous. An absurd ct 3 ^nology is 
given by Teixeira {Relacion de Jlarmuz^ 
28 ; 1610). He writes : “ Choronwdcl 
or Choro Bndcl, ue. Rice Port, hccauFc 
of the great export of rice from thence.” 
He apparently compounds H. r/inuf, 
riitficaf, ‘cooked Tice^(I) and baBdel, 
bandar (q.v.) ‘Imrhoun* This is 
n veiy good tj'pe of the way ctjanologies 
are made by some people, and then 
confidently repeated. 

The name is in fact 0h6ramandaln>, 
the Realm of Mra; this* beiiig’ the 
Tamil form of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings who reigned at 
Tanjorc. This correct explanation of 
the name was, already given by 
H’Anvillo (see Eehxremmenit, xi. 117), 
and by Sv. Hamilton in 1820 pi. 405;, 
by llittcr, quoting him in 1836 
(krdhundc, vi. 296); by the late M. 
Rcinaud in 1845 (Relation, &c., i. 
Ixxxvi,); and by Sir Walter Elliot 
in 1869 (J. EUinol Soc. H.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Cholamandalam or Solaman^lam 
on the {^^t Temple inscription of 
Tanjorc (11th century), and in an in- 
scription of A.D. 1101 at a temple dedi- 


* J.n.A,S., KB. V. 148. llo had iinid tho eamn 
in rartlcr wntlngfl. and vrnsftpiwrcntly tho orlgliml 
author of thl* suggestion. (But bco above.] 

R 


cated to Variihnsvfimi near the Seven 
Pagodas. We have other quite analo- 
gous names' in early inscriptions, e.g. 
hamamlalam (Cejdon), Gheramandalam, 
Tondairnandalam, &c. 

Chola, *a‘s tiic name of a Tamil 
people and of their royal d 3 mesty 
appears ns Choda in one of Asokn's 
inscriptions^ and in the Telugu inscrip- 
tions of the Clifilukya dynasty. Kor 
can we doubt that tho same name is 
represented by 26/w of Ptoleni 3 * who 
reigned at 'ApiraToO (Arcot), 2«Sp*i»af 
who reigned at *0p0ovpa (Wnriur), 
and the 2wpai vofidBet who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras.* 

The word Soli, os applied to the 
Tanjorc count ly, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. eh. 20), .shoeing that Cliola in 
.some form was used in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in Cc 3 'lon.t And 
although the C7ioronia»dri of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch witers fa, ns pro- 
nounced in their language, ainhiguous 
or en’oncon.s, Valcntiju (1720) calls the 
country Sjola, and defines it as extend- 
ing from Negapnbim to Orissa, saying 
that it deri\*ed its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that viaudalam 
is ‘ kingdom.' t So timt this resectable 
wTitcr nnd already distinctly indicated 
the true ctyniolog)' of Coromandel, 

Some old documents in Vnlentijn 
speak of the ‘old cit}' of Coroniaiidcl.' 
It is not ahsolutcly clear what place 
was so culled (jiroliahlv hy the Arabs 
in their fashion of calling a chief tou*ii 
1 ) 3 ' the name of the country), hut the 
indications point almost certainly to 
Kcgapntnm.§ 

The oldest Eiirnpc/m iiiontion of the 
name is, we helieve, in the Rofriro rfc 
Vam da Gama, where it appears ns 
Chomandarla. The short Italian 
narrative of Himnyiuo da Sto. 
Stefano is, however, perhaps earlier 
still, and he curiously enough give.*? 
the name in exactly the modern form 
j “ Coromandel,” though perhaps his G 


• Sen Bp. CaUhviOrs Comp, GravL, 18, 85, Ac. 

I SCO Tfnnr>it. U 385. ^ , 

X "TliU coau Imww commonly thn comiplcii 
unmc of CAorowantffl, iitul is now tsilloU only tmm ; 
but Ibo ilftbt imntc Ih S/o/a-moTuffTlam, nder »S|ofa, 
n ccrtnln kliigflom of tbat iinmr, nno inatufotom, 
*n kingdom,* ono that nsed In the old times to bo 
All iiidoiM*ndpnt and mighty empire.' 2. 

I f.fl. 1075.—“ Ilcneo Iho cmniliy . . . baa Iw- 
comn very rich, avlicreforo Uiu Portnguwo wore 
Induced to build a to>Mi on the bIIo of the old 
Oentoo (Jienlff//e) city f7A<oniinTi(/(*tan.*’— Keport 
on the Dutch Conqiifslw In Ci*ylon and a Indw, 
by IttfXleof Too Getna In I'alfntifn, r. (Coylon) 234, 
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liud origixuilly a ceiiUa i. f. 

345v.}. TliGsc instances suffice to show 
that the name was not gi\'cn hy the 
Portuguese. Da Qnma and his com- 
panions knew the east coast only ly 
jicaisay, and no doubt derived tlieir 
information cliiefly from IMahominedan 
traders, through their “Moorish” 
intcnirctcr. That the name was in 
familiar Mahomincdan use at a later 
elate may he seen from Rowlandson’s 
Translation of the Tohfat-Ml-Muj<JhitUn^ 
where we find it stated that the Franks 
had built fortrcs^jcs “at Mcchmoor (t.c. 
ii/mVapur or Sail Tome) and Kaga- 
])ata]]], and other ports of Solmundnl,” 
showing that the name was used Ijy 
them just as wo use it (p. 153), Again 
(p. 164) this writer says that the 
Mnhommodans of ^falabar were cut 
off from extra-Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ports of 0\i7.cnit, the 
Ooncan, Solmomluli and tlic coiiiitria«( 
ahoiit Kacch” At page ICO of the 
same work we have jncntiou of “Coro- 
mandel and other parts,” but we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original Arabic. Ynrthema (1610) has 
Oiormandel, i,e, C7iorni«nrfri, but 
irhicli £dcn in bis translation (1677, 
which probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de- 
forms into Oyromandel (f. 39G6). 
[Albuqucn|uc in his Car/ax(scc p. 135 
for a letter of 1613) has GhoromandoU 
passim.] Barbosa hn^s m the Portu- 
guese edition of the Lisbon Aaideniv, 
Oliaramandel ; in the Span. MS. 
translated hy Lord Stanley of Aldcrlcy, 
Oholmendel and Cholmemhr, D’Albo- 
querque’s Commettiaria (1667), Mender 
Pinto (c. 1650) and Barros (1653) have 
ChoTomandel, and Garcia Dc Orta 
(16C3) Cliaxainandel. The ambiguity 
of the rii, soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, hut hatd in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Coromandelt which we find in Parkc.'^’s 
Mendoza (1680), and Coroman^U, 
among other spcllixica, in the English 
version of Castanheda (1682). Cesaro 
Federici has in the Italian (1687) 
Ohiatamandel (probably prououiicca 
soft in the Venetian manner^ and the 
translation of 1699 has Cofoxnaudel. 
This form thenceforward general] v pre- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions. A Madras document of 
1672 in Wheeler has Connandell, and 
so have the early Bengal records in 
the India Office ; Dampicr (1689) Las 


Coromondol (i. 600) ; I/ickyer (1711) 
lias “tbe Coast of Oomaiidol”; A. 
linmiltou (1727) Ghonnondol (i« 340) ; 
cd. 1744, L 361 ; and a paper of about 
1760, publifibed by Datrymide, lias 
“Ohoromandel Coast 
i. 120-121). 0?]ie poet Tliom.«on has 
Gonnandel : 

*'aI 1 tliAfc from tho imet 
Of woody mountains atrotch'd tlirough gor- 
geous Ind 

Fallon Comwttders CooKtor Malabar.” 

The Portuguese npjKMr to Lave 
adhered in the inain to tbe corrector 
form Ghoromandol : e/j* Archivio Pori, 
Oriental^ fa^c. 3, ]>. 480, and pawim. 
A Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at TranqucKir in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India ha<; : 
“iia co<«ta dos Molaliaros qne sc clmma 
GonnandcL” Bender has “la cote de 
Koromnndol” (Amst. eel ii. 322). W. 
Hamilton says it i.s written Chonh 
mandel in tlic Madras Records until 
1779, whicli is substantially correct. 
In the MS. “List of Persons in the 
Service of the Rt. Ilonbic. E. I. 
Company in Fort St. George and other 
places on the Coast of Olioromondcll,” 
prc.«crved in the Indian Oilico, that 
smelling continues down to 177^ In 
tliat vear it is changed to Coromandel 
In the French translation of Ibn 
Batnta(iv. 142) we find Coromamf/f, but 
this IS only the iientirse and mldcad- 
ing manner of Frcnclmicn, who make 
Jmiiis Caesar croes from “France” to 
“Euglnnd.” Tlic word is Ma^bar in 
the original rAlboquerquc (Cbmm. 
link. Sue, i. 41) speaks of a violent 
squall under tbe name of vara (fr Coro- 
mamfri.} 

GpBPOEAL FORBES, s. A 
*oldierifl grimly jesting name for 
C7iolera Morbus, 

1629. — “Wo aro nil ]»rctty weU, only the 
wpiraent is dickly, and a great qu.antity arc 
in hospitnl irith tho Corporal Forbes, which 
camc3 them away licforo they have time to 
dio, or eay who cornea there.”— In .SAiWi 
ilfraioiVi, li. 218. 

CORRAL, 8. An enclosure ns iimd 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
clc][^nnt5, corresponding to the Eoddali 
of Bengal The word is Sp. roimf, ‘a 
court,’ &C., Port, cnrral ‘n cattlc-pon, 
n paddock.' The Americans have the 
fiame word, direct from the Spanish, 
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in common use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verh ‘ to con-al^ i.t. 
to enclose in a pen, to pen. The word 
Jeraal a])plied to native camps and 
\Tllngcs at the Gape of Qooa Hope 
appears to be the same word intro- 
miecd tliere by the Dutch. The word 
corral is explained by Blutcau: “A 
receptacle for any kind of cattle, with, 
railings mind it and no roof, in 
wliich respect it dilfers from Corte, 
which is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states that tlie word is used 
especially in churches for septum 
nobilium feminariiuiy a pen for ladies. ‘ 

c. 1270, — **Whonniornin{f camo, and I ro*«a 
and had hoard nia5:i, T proclnimcd n conncil 
to bo bold in tho open space (cotTal)bot>vcon 
my house and that of Montnrngon.”— 
citron^ <if James of AragoHt tr. by Nostett 
i. 65. 

1401. — “ And thi** tno‘«<iuo and the**© 
cbnpoJs woro very rich, niid very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and Gnamollod 
tiles ; and within there was a groat 

ooiral, with trees and tanks of water."— 
C/rtrye, § ox*. Comp, MarUmm^ 123. 

1672. — "About Mature they catch the 
Elephants with CoraolB" (cW/r», but 
sing. Cbmofj.— i7a/(rf<f«}fcr, Ceylon ^ ICS. 

1860. — In Emerson Tonnont’s (>y/ 0 M, 
Bk. VIIT. eh. ix*. the corral is fully de- 
scribed. 

1880. — "A foxv hundred pounds ex|Kjndcd 
in houses, and the erection of coralU in the 
neighbourhood of a {lomianont stream will 
form A hosts of operations." (In Colomdo.) 
'-‘Fortnxghfhf /fee., Jan,, 125. 

OORDNDX7M,s. Tliis is described 
by Dana under the iqiccias Sapphire, 
OS including tlie grey and darker 
coloured opaque crystallised specimens. 
The \x*ara appears to he Indian. 
Shakcapear gives Hind. h^Tan4^ Dakh. 
Jeurund. Littrd attributes the origin 
to Skt. kuruvindaf wliich 'Williams 
gi\*cs ns the name of several plants, 
blit also ns ‘a ruby/ In Telucu we 
Lave kllruvlndam,^ and in Tamil kurun^ 
dam for the substance in present 

uestion ; the Inst is prohaluy the 

irect origin of the term. 

c. 1660. — " Cot omori hlanc so trouvo par 
pforres dann un liou pnriiculior du Hoiaumo, 
cb s'apollo Corlnd cn languo Tolcngui."— 
T/twenct, V. 297, 

COSMIN, n.p. This name is given 
by many travellers in the IGth and 
iHli centuries to a port on the we-stcru 
side of the Iruwadi Delta, which mupt 
have been near Bassein, if not identical 


with it Till miite recently this was 
all that could be said on the subject, 
but Prof. Forchliamiuer of Bangoon 
lias now identified the name os a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
borne by Bassein, viz. Kmima or Kttsxt^ 
vtamgara^ a city founded about the 
beginning of the 5th century. Kusivia- 
mandala was the xvestern province 
of the Delta Kingdom which wo know 
AS Pegu. The Burmese corrupted the 
name of Kitsuma into Kusmein and 
Kothmif and Alompra after his con- 
quest of Pegu in the middle of the IStli 
century, changed it to liathein. So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Forclilianimcr (see Notes on Early Hist, 
and Gcog. of Br, Burma, No. 2, p. 12) ; 
tlioiigh *familiar and constant use of 
the word Persaim^ w’hich appears to 
be a form of Bn.'^xein, in the English 
xxTi tings of 1750-60, published by 
Dalrymple (Or. Repertory^ passim), 
scorns hardly consistent with this 
Ptntemeut of the origin of 
[Col. Temple (hid. Ant. xxii, 19 seqq.j 
J. R. A. B. 1893, p. 685) disputes the 
above explanation. According to him 
the account of the change of name by 
Alompra is false history ; the change 
from initial p io k is not isolated, and 
the word Bassein itself docs not date 
beyond 1780.] 

The last jmblication in which Cbrnm 
appears is Uie Draught of the River 
Irraxvaddy or Irabatty,” made in 1790, 
by Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, xvliieh nccomp<'inics Syuies’s 
Aecoimi (London, 1800). This shows 
1>oth and Persaim or Basscirt, 

some 30 or 40 milc.s apart. But the 
former was x>K>bal)ly taken from an 
older chatt, and from no actual 
knowledge. 

c, 1165,— "Two phipH arrix'cd at tho har- 
bour KuBuma in Ammitna, and took in 
battle and laid waato country froui tho port 
Saimttotn, ox*or which Kurttipurapam xvas 
governor. —lA/l.iSr, JJnmutt x'ol. xii. pt, i. 
p, 108. 

1510.— "Anriqno Lonio sot sail right xxcll 
equipped, with 60 Portuguese. And pur^ 
suing hia voyngo bo captured a 3ank 
holoiiglng to Pc^ morchanta, which ho 
carried off towaros Mnrtaluin, in order to 
fiend it with a cniyo of rico to Mnlaea, and 
po raako a great profit. Bui on reaching 
tho coast ho could not innko tho port of 
Marfaimn, and had to make tho mouth of 
tho Uivor of Pegu, . , . Twenty loagucs 
from tho bar thoro Jb Another city cnllccl 
Coamim, in xvhich mcrclinnts buy and bcU 
and do businc‘is. . . — Ourmi, 11. 474, 
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1545. — . . and 17 jicrsona only out of 
83 'U’ho were on board, bcinc saved in the 
IxMit, made their way for 5 ^ys along the 
coast ; intending to put into the river of 
Cosmim, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (i.^, Qoa) in the king's 
lacker ehip, . • JJf. Pmto, ch. cxivu. 

]554«— “Cosmyai , , . the current^r is the 
aamo in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which ono goes to 
Peguu."— il. Numzj 

1666. — *‘In a few days they put into 
Cosmi, a port of Pegu, where presently ' 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
Tolapoins came in hosto, and the people 
who were dwelling there."— Cfeirto, Deo. viii. 
cap. 18. 

c. 1570.— ** They go it to the riuer in 
fouro daies . . . with the flood, to n City 
called Cosmin • • . whither the Customor 
of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 
of euery man. * . . Kowo from Cosmin to 
the citio Pegu ... it is all plaine and a 
goodly Country, and in 8 day» you may 
make your voyage.”— Ctewr in 

UahL ii. 366-7. 

158.6. — So the 5th October we came to 
(^smi, tho tcrritoiy of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other liko crea- 
tures."— 6r. Balbit f, 94. 

1587.— “Wo entered tho bnrro of Negraia, 
which is n brauo barre, and hath 4 fadonics 
Amtcr whore it hath least. Throe dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, uhich is a very 
]>retie towno, and standeth veiy pleasantly, 
very well furnished with all things , . . 
the houses are all high built, set vpon great 
high postes ... for foarc of tho T^’gers, 
which bo very many.”— if. Fitch, in HahL 
ii. 390. 

1613. — “Tho Portiiguoso proceeded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack tho 
Hanna Dola's (position), and destroyed it 
oiitiroly, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to fleo to tho kingdom of Prom, 
so that thoro now remained in the ubolo 
realm of Pegu only the Hanbo of Cosmim 
(a place adjoining Negmis) calling himself 
vassal of tho King of Arracan."— Homiro, 


GOSFETIB, n^. This is a name 
which used peatfy to peiplex us on 
the 16th and I7th century maps of 
India, €.g. in Blaeu*s AUas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Ganges Delta. Considering liow tlie 
ge^raphical names of different ages 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to tne Kaowdrtpos of 
Herodotus, -which -was certainly going 
far afield I Tim diificnlty was solved 
hy the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
Prof. Blochmnnn, who has pointed out 


(/. As. Soc. Beng.^ xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
Cosi>etir rejiresents the Benmli geni* 
tivc of Gajpati, ‘Lord of Elrahants,'' 
the traditional title of tlie lungs of 
Orissa. The title Gajjpaii utis that one 
of the Pour Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no GhakravaTtti^ or Uni versal Mo- 
narch (see CBmCKEBBUmr)* Gajanati 
niles the South; Asvapati (Lord of 
Houses) the Korth ; Chhatrapati (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the West ; Narapaii 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later aayB 
these titles were -variously appropriated 
(see Lassen, ii. 27 seq.). And Akhar, 
as ^rill he seen below, adopted these 
names;, with others of his onii devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of car^. 
There is a Baja Gajpatt, a chief Za- 
mindar of the coimtry north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (see Elliot, v. 399 and passim, 
\i, 65, &C.) who is of course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 

c. 700 (?). — “In times when there was no 
Chai^vartti King . . . Chen-pu (iShmlMi- 
dvi}xi) wns divided among four lords, 
southern was the Lord of Elephants (Oaja- 
patl), &c. , , Introd, to Suvu-ki (in 
Pilains HouddA.), ii. Ixxv. 

1553. — “On tho other or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis {os Bcngalos) hold tho Kingdom of 
Cospetir, whoso plains at the time of tho 
risings of the Ganges are flooded after the 
fashion of those of tho Biver Nile."— Harroj, 
Dea IV. iz. cap. I. 

This and tho nezt passage compared show 
that Barros was not aware that vospttir and 
Oajpati wore the same. 

„ “Of this realm of Bengaln, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the Gen- 
toos and l^Ioors of those parts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift: to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to die Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
most skilM in tho use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Bely multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to Con a vast number of 
horses. ^ And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, -riz, ; 
EspaUjt Oaspaty, Norgpaty, Bunpaty, and 
Coapaty."— Barros, itid. fThese titles ap- 
pear to ho Airaj^i, “Lord of Horses"; 
uajapati ; Farapati, “ Lord of Men ” ; 
BAUpari, "Lord of Earth": Gopati, “Lord 
ofOittle.”] 

c, 1690.-*-“ Hig Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with tho following suits of cards, lat. Ash-^ 
uapati, the lord of horses. Tho highest card 
represents a King on horseback, resembling 
tto King of Dihli. . , , 2nd. Gajpati, the 
King whoso power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as tho ruler of Orisah. • . • 3rd. 
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Siirjiatf, fi Kinpf whoso power lios in bN in* 
fnntry. as is tho casq with the nilors of 
Bijttprfr/* &c.— -I€n, i. 305, 

c. 1590. — “Orissa contains ono hundred 
4ind twonty>nino brick forto, subject to the 
■command of Qiijoputty.*’—*i'li/rc» (by fffnd* 
Wa), od. 1800, i*. 11 ; [od. Jamitt li. 125J. 

1753. — “Horodoto fait aus»i mention 
-dhine villo do situ5o vers lo 

haul du flouvo Indus, co quo Mercator a 
•cm correspondro il imo denomination qui 
osisto dans la G5pgrA])hi6 xnoderne, sans 
4Llt5nition mntqu5o, snroir Cospetir« Ixi 
notion quV>n n do Coapetir so tiro do 
lliistorlcn Portugnis Jean do liarro** . . . 
la situation n’est plus colle qtn oonrioni ii 
-Caspa(j/rus,** — D'AnviVe, 4 

COSS, s, T}ie most usiiul popular 
niensurc of distance in India, but like 
the 9ni7e in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up 
to A recent date, vaiying much in 
•dintcTent localities. ^ 

The Ski, word is hromy which also 
is n measure of distance, hut originally 
jsimiificd cal V hence the distance at 
wiiich a man’s call can be hcard.^ 

In the Pali vocabulniy called Ahhid- 
MnappadJpll% which is of the 12th 
•century, the word appears in the form 
Jsoss; n^iid nearly th^ /:o9, is the ordi- 
narj’ Hindi. JfCnrch is a Persian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
blahommcdan authors niid in early 
travellers. These latter (Englisli) 
often write course. It is a notnhle 
circiimsfancc that, according to AVran- 
ccll, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
oistancc by Jdo.^€8 (a word which, 
considering Uic Kussiaii way of writ- 
ing Turkidi and Persian words, imist 
be identical with ):os)^ With them 
this measviTC is ** indicated hy the time 
necessaiy lo cook a piece of meat.” 
Kioss is— to about r> verftSf or lu miles, 
in liilly or marshy coutltr 3 ^ nut on 
plain ^und to 7 or 2} )niles.t 
Tlic Ynk\its arc a Turk people, and 
their language is n Turk! dialect. Tlic 
suggestion arise.*) whether the form 
I^s tnny not have come with tlic Moii- 


* '‘It H chttWclcriRtlc «f UiH rrplcm (central 
forcitii of Ceylon) tliat (n tiatiitdiii; tlie foront 
ilioy calculate Uiclr march, not by the eye, or by 
incaHurt's of dhtAiicc, but by Houiultt. Ijiux a 
A quarter of n inlli); n *0 )vVj 
• crottf,' aomcUilrit; inoro; and a *^oo' linpllCH the 
ApAco over which a mati cait lia licanl wltcn shout' 
!iig tliatp.*irt{culQr monowllablc at tho pitch of 
lifti voice, — TVpiiicnra Ceyftm, II. fiS2. In 8, Cnnatn 
■fUHO to thid day fuioh cxpn*Sidoii« aa '*a honi'n 
blow,” “n iuair« coll,” aro umwl in the fAtlinAtlon 
•offllfitAner^i. fS<«uii»(]er COW.] 
t u mm d€ hi sudrtf, 1. ts. 


gols into India, and modified the 
)>rcvious kromf Bub this is met by 
tlic existence of tlie word hos in Pali, 
os mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
AStimation, 4 kronas went to the yejana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances hi the route of the Oliinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the i^qfdna of his 
age vras n.s nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Ciiniiiimlmm makes it 7^ or 8, Pergus- 
son 6 ; but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, tbc ancient kos would be I| 
inilc-s. 

Tlic ?:os as laid down iti the Atn fed. 
Jarretty iii. 414] was of GOOD gaz [see 
GTTDCE]. Tbc olHcial decision of tlie 
British Government has assigned the 
length of Akbar’s Ildfii gaz as 33 inches, 
and this would make Akbar’s kos^ 
2 m. 4 f. ISSl- ynids. Actual ineosun^- 
ment of road distances lictwecu 5 pair 
of Aklwiris /;o«-niin<?rs,* near Delhi, gave 
a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In tlie greater ^xirt of the Bengal 
Presidency tlie estimated kos is about 
2 milc& hut it is much less as you 
approncli the N.W. In the upper part 
of the Doab, itts, with fair accuracy, 1^ 
mi}a<«. In Bundelklmiid again it is 
nearly 3 in. (Oarar^y), or, according 
to •Beanies, even 4 in. [In Madras it 
is 2^ m., and in Mysore tho Suitdfil 
kos is alxmt 4 m.l Beference may be 
made on this subject to ^Ir. Thomas’s 
ed. of Pri«/«)’s Essays^ ii. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Benineses cd. of Elliot’s 6rfo«rtn/ 
^^T/ic JRaces of the N.AV, JProvinctSy' 
n*. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that in several parts of I he eountry 
there arc two kinds of Ivsy a pakhl aiul 
a Jutchchd kosy a double .system Avbicb 
pervades nil the weights and measures 
of India ; and wluVh has prevailed alw> 
in many otlier paHa of the world [,«ee 
P0CKA]. 

c, 509, — “A gtti'yadh (or Icngiic— sco QOW) 
iR two kroBas."''-AYU(im^/r<r, ii. 2, 18. 

c. GOO. — *'Tho dcocohdaiit of Kukulstba 
0'.^ Rfinm) having gone half a krofio. . « 
jiaghummsHy xtii, 79. 

0 . 1310.— “As for tho milo it is cnllod 
among tho Tndinns nl-Kurflh.”— /5a liaiutiXy 
iii. 9.5. 

„ '* Tho Sultan gnvo ordem to assign 

mo n certain number of villages. , • • 


tiuit llojul Alloy of Treon planted by 
tbn roinmnitd of JrAuM'fjtiiir, and conlinurd by 
Uieitamoonlcrfor 150 lra(»ucs, with little Pytainlds 
or TwrretJi em?lM every half IcAgiie,”— licmlrr, 
B.T. 01 : 1«H). f;uR4>IabIr, *J84J. 
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ThOT woro at n distance of 16 KniHliB from 
Dihli.”— /6a -Beefteta, 888. 

c. 1470. — **The Sultan sent ten viziers to 
encounter Mm at a distance of ten SoiB (a 
hr is equal to 10 versts). . . .**—Ath* iVt- 
kitinf 26, in India in (he XVih Cad. 

,, “From Chivil to Joonoor it is 
^ Kota ; from dooneer to Beder 40 *, from 
Beder to Kulongher. 9 Eon ; from Bodor 
to Kolnberg, 9.” — Ihid. p. 12. 

1528.'— dirooted Ghikm&k Beg, by a 
Trriting under the royal hand and sral, to 
measure the distance from Agra to KAbul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
minftr or turret, twelve ges in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion. . . .**^Ba.her, 393. j 

1537,—**, , . that tto King of Portu^l 
should hold for himself and all his do- 
Boendants, from this day forth for ^o, 
the Port of the City of Mongunlor (In Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, rovonuea, and 
jurisdiction, with 2^ coucees round about. 

. . jTVaify in S, BoUVio, TembOf 225. 

0 . 1550. — “Being all unmanned by their 
love of Roghoba, they had gone but two 
Eos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted.”— Rawayonn of 
Tuh\ DdSf by Gnnose, 1878, p, 119. 

[1604.—“ At the rate of four eoxs (Coces) 
the lea^e by the calculation of the Moors.’* 
— Cbufo, Dec. XII., Bk. I. cap. 4.] 

1616, — “The throe and twentieth ar- 
rived al Adsmeore, 219 Courses from Bmm- 
tKK>re, 418 English ndles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea,** — Sir T. BO#, 
in PurcAcu, i. 541 ; [Hak. Boc. i. 105]. 

“ “The loDg^ of these foronamed 
Provinces is Northwest to South-Eant, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
beir|^^o English miles.” — SVrry, in PnrthaSf 

1623.— “Ihe distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos, or cord, which is 
all one; and eveiy cor or roril is half a 
fmeng or leogne of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little less than two Italian 
[English] miles.’*-A della Valle, il 504; 
tHak. Soc.i. 23]. 

1648.—“ . • . which two Cobb are equiva- 
lent to a Dutch mile.” — Pa» Tmei, Oen, 
Jjexhrijv. 2 . 

1666. — . . ime cosse qui cst la mo- 
sure des Indes pour I’espace dcs lieux, est 
environ d'une domi-liouo,**— T6ct»nof, v, 

COSSACK, 8. It is most prolmblc 
that tUs Bussian term for the mili- 
tary tribes of wrious descent on what 
was the 6. frontier of tlie Empiro has 
come originally from kasxdk, a word 
of obscure origin, but which’ from its 
adoption in Central Asia tve may ven- 
ture to call Tiirki. [Schuyler, TurhU- 
tan, i. 8.] It appears in Pavet de 
Courteille^s Diet. TurhOriental os 


vagabond j aveniurier . • .;pnagreque 
m amvagnms chassent loin 
But in India it became common in the* 
sense of ‘a predator}' horseman* and 
freelH)oter. 

1366.— “On receipt of this bad nows I 
was much dispirited, and fonned to myself 
three plans ; Ist. That I should turn Cos- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder nil tiint enmo to hand,'*— Afm. 
of Tmur, tr, by iSteimii, p. HI. 

[1609.— In a Letter from the Company to 
the factors nt Bnntnm mention is made of 
one “Sophony Cosuke,” or as ho is also 
styled in the Court Minutes “the Russo.*'— 
Birditrc^, Kint Letter Booh, 288.] 

1618.— “ Cossacks [Cosacehi) . . . you 
should know, is not the nome of n nation, 
but of n collection of people of vanons 
countries and sects (thougjh most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obi^onco 
to no prince ; but dwollmg far from cities in 
fastnesses among the woods or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their 
swords . . • employ themselves in perpetual 
inroads and cmisings by land and sca to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. ... As I 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
I welveaoufa day thacoptox^oC Cowdautinupla, 
saying that Fate has reserved for them the 
liMration of that country, and that ^thoy 
have clear prophecies to that effect,** — 1\ 
della Valle, i. 614 teq. 

c. 1752. — “His knzzaks • • • were like- 
wise appointed to smronnd and plunder the 
camp of the French. . . of Bydur 

Kaik, tr. by Afi7«9, p. 36. 

1813.— “By the bye, hoiv do Clarko's- 
fnonds the Cossacks, who seem to a 
band of Circassians and other Snnnatians, 
come to bo called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toorkee tribe on the 
banks of the Jaxarteat Euzzauk is used 
aliout Delhi for a highwayman. Can it bo 
(ns I have heard) an Arabic Mohaligk 
(exaggeration) from hi:l (plunder) applied 
to all predatory tribes in 

Lt/e, 1.^64. 

1819,— “Some dashing loader may . , • 
gather a predatoiy band round his standard, 
which, composed ns it would bo of dosporato 
adventurois, and commanded by a profes- 
rional Euzzoiik, might still give us an inh- 
nito deal of trouble. —/6i^. ii. 68. 

o. 1823.— “The term Cossack is used be- 
cause it is the one by which the 6Iahnitta» 
desoribe their own species of warfare. In 
their language the word Gossfikee (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means piudatoiy ,’*— Central 
India, 3d ed. i. 69. 

COSSID, 8 . A courier or nmning 
messenger ; Arab. 

1682.— “I received letters by a Cossid. 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catchpoole, 
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dntod yo I8th instant from il/ttaroodarcr^/i 
Bnlchund’fi residonco.” — Hedges. Liarv.Jiec, 
20th;[Hak.Soc.i.58]. 

n687.^*‘HavoiDff detained the Cossetta 
4 or 6 Daios,” — Ihm* ii. beix.] 

I690.->j‘Thorcfore Docombor the 2d. in 
the evening’, word was bronglit by the 
Broker to our President, of n CosaeuB Ar- 
rival vrfth Letters from CJourt to the rcci- 
namA, injoymng our immediate Bolcaso.” 
— 416, 

1748. — “The Tnppics [dAk runners] on 
the road to Gan jam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that bo hns called them 
in, being fxmrincod that our nnekois may 
be fonvarded muob faster by Casaids 
[mounted postmen In Aowy, p, 8. 

c. 1752.— “For the porfonnnnco of this 
arduous , . . duty, which required so much 
enro find caution, intelligoncors of talent, 
and Easids or messengers, who from head 
to foot were eyes and oars , . . were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of tho country.” — 
JL ofJIydvrHad, 126, 

1863.— “I Irish that you would open a 
oommunicaiion by means of cossida with 
tho ofliccr commanding a detachment of 
British trooTis in tho fort of Songlmr.”— 
ireUtngm, li. 159. 

COSSIHBAZAB, ii.p. Properly 
Kdsim hilsdr. A loiMi no longer existing, 
whicL closely ndjoined Uiu city of | 
Xilnrslildubad, btit preceded the latter, i 
It was the site of one of the most im- 
portant factories of the East India 
Company in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen- 
tury. [“ In 1608 the Company estab- 
lished a factory at Cossinihazaar, 

* Castle Bazaar/”— (BiVdicoorf Bev, on 
Old Bcc. 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buzzar (p. 38). 

1665. — “That evening I arrived nt Cason- 
Basar, where I was ivolcom'd hy Mcnhcir 
Amofd tviu ^Vaefitendonl', Director of all 
JloHatid^Tactoncs in Bengal,”— 7’<trrr«rVr, 
E.T., ii. 56; [cd. Baft, i. 131. Bernier 
^.T, p, 141 ; cd. ConsUthh^ 446) has 
Kai*^\-Bazar s in tho map, p. 451, Kasm- 
5arar.] 

1670.— “Eassembasar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengah% sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bale.*? of 
Bilk; every Bale weighing n hunder'd 
jjound.* — Tav^rniVr, E.T. il. 126 ; [Ball, cd. 

[1678.— “CasBumbazar/* See quotation 
under DADNY.] 

COSS7A,n.p. More properly JTtfrie, 
but now olHcially Khdsi; in the lan- 
guage of the people tlicmsclvcs hh 

* This glo^s h a mistake. 


Kdd, the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occttp)dng the mountains immediately 
north of Silheb in Eastern Bengal, 
Many circumstances in relation to tiiia 
people are of high interest, such as 
their practice, dou*n to our omi day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in tho female line, &c. 
Shillong, the modem scat of adminis- 
tration of the Province of Aasom, and 
lying midway between the proper 
'v'allcy of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which arc compre- 
Iiendcd in that government, is in the 
Kusia country, at a height of 4,000 
feet above the sea. Tlie Kusias seem 
to be the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibn Batnta as mentioned in 
the quotation : 

c. 1346. — “Tho pconlo of those mountains 
rcsomblo Turks (i.r. Tartars), and are vciy 
strong labourers, so that a slavo of their 
race is worth sovoral of anoth er nation,”— 
Ibti BatufOt iv. 216. [Soo EHABYA.] 

1780.— “Tho first thing that etruok my 
observation on entering the arena was ihu 
similarity of tho drcisos worn by tho difTcr- 
ont tribes of Cuesoahs or native Tartars, 
all drcs<<cd and armed agreeable ^ to tho 
cu^m of tho country or mountain from 
uhonco they enmo.” — //b«. Jl, Bindsay, in 
Lives of the Idndmys, iii. 182. 

1789. — “Wo understand tho Cossyolis 
who inhabit tho hilli to tho north-westward 
of Sylhot, hai'o committed some very daring 
acta of violonco.” — In Seton^Knr)\ ii. 218. 

1790. — “Agreed and ordered, that tho 
Trade of Sylhot ... bo doclared entirely 
freo to all tho natives . • • under tho fol- 
lowing Regulations:— 1st. That thoy shall 
not supply tho Cossyahs or other Hill- 
people mth Anus, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store, . , In *Scfoa- 
Karr, ii. 31. 

OOSTITS. (Sec FUXCHOCK.) 

COT, s. A light bedstead. Tlicio 
is a little difficulty a1>out the tnic 
origin of tbia worn. It is universal 
ns a sca-term, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very generally taken by chaipoy 
(q.v.), ana cof, though well under- 
stood, is not in sucli prevalent Euro- 
pean use as it formerly was, except 
ns applied to barrack furiiiturc, and 
among soldiers and tlicir familica 
Words with this lost characteristic 
linvc vciy frequently l)cen introduced 
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from tlio soiitli. There nrc, however, 
both in north nnd Eouth, %*ernncu1nr 
worda which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term coi in their respective 
localities* lii the north wc linvc H. 
Jshdt and hliaticdf 1>oth used in tliis 
8enK, the latter also in Sanskrit ; in 
the south, Tarn, and Slalayul. n 
form adopted by the Portuguc'^. * Tlie 

Q uotations show, however, no Anglo* 
ndian nse of the word in any form 
but C 0 f. 

The question of origin is primps 
further pciplexcd by the use of gualre 
us a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cringle IksIow). A StKtnisli 
lady tells us that catre, or catre dt 
tigm (“scissors-cot") is applied to a 
bedstead with X-trcstlcs. Catre is 
also common Portuguese for a woc^cn 
liedstcad, and is found os such in n 
dictioimiy of 1011. Tlicse forms, 
liowevcr, we shall hold to Iks of Indian 
origin; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain nnd Portugal 
than the 16th cciiturv. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (probably I 
accidental) to chdrpdh 

1553,— *'Tho Cnmarij (Zamorin) who was 
at tho end of a houic, placed on a bedstead, 
wliich thoy call caUe. • . — De Jiarros^ 

Bee. I. liv. ir. cap. viil. • 

1557. — ”Tho Icing eominnndod hin men 
to furnish n tent on that spot, where tho 
intorriew was to talco pinco, nil carpoted 
insido with very rich tapestnes, nnd tittod 
with A K)fA (catle) eororod orcr with a 
silken cloth.'— Hak. Soc. ii, 
204. 

1566. — ^*Tho king ret on a catel (the 

nnmo of a kind of field bedstead) corcred 
with a cloth o! white silk nnd gold. . . 
2>rimtan dt Oots, Chron, dtl Jl, JiJim KmonwL 

48. 

1000.—** Ho retired to tho hcnpitnl of tlio 
sick and poor, nnd there iiad his coll, tho 
walls of which woro of coarso p^iim-mnis. 
Insido thoro was a littio table, and on ft a 
crudfiz of tho wood of St. Thoin5, coiered 
with A doth, and a brorinry. There was also 
A catre of coir, witli a stono for pillow ; nnd 
this oomplotes tho inyeotory of tho furniture 
of that house.” — T’. do 1\ -YoriVr, 

m 

[1613.— ** Hero hired a catele and 4 men 
to have carriod mo to Agra.**— Ban rrr^ 
Ltiten, i. 277. 

[1634. — ** Tlio better sort slcopo upon cots, 
or Hods two foot high, matted or done 
with girth-web.*— iSiV T, llaierit Trav, 149. 
H.E.6.] 

1648.—** Indian bedsteads or Cadols."— 
Van TieisU 64. 


1G73.— **« • • whore did rii tho King in 
State on a Cott or Bed,”— /’nz-r, 18, 

1678.— ** Upon bofng thus abused tho raid 
Serjenni Wnterhoii^o commanded tho cor- 
|>oni] ICdwnrd Short, to tio Savage down 
on his cot.* —In Wketln^ i. 106. 

16Sj.— ** 1 hired 12 stout follows ... to 
tarry ino as far as I/ir in xny cott (Palan- 
keen fariilun). . • ,*— //erforj,B/ary, Jnly29i 
[Hak Soc. I. 203J 

less.— ** In tho East Indies, ni Port St. 
Gcorao, also Men toko their Cotta or littio 
Fiom-llcds nnd put them into tho Yonl*, 
and go to sloop in tho Air.*— /?<iWMiVf*j 
Yvifoges, ii. Pt, ill. 

1690.—** , « • tho Cot or Bed that was hy 
* • Uriny/off, 211. 

1711.— In Canton Price Current: **Bain- 
Ik>o Cotta for Servants each • « • 1 nmee.'* 
— Z>W ycr, 150. 

1768»71*— ** Wo hero found tho liody of 
tho dceeaced, lying uiion n kadel, or couch.'* 
— »VMrr»r< Ill'S, l5,T,, i. 412. 

1791.—" Kotico is hereby given tlint scaled 
nroiKhals will lio reccirou ... for supply- 
ing . tho dtfTcrcnt Goncmt Ilosmtals 
with clothing, cotta, nnd licddtng. — In 
Sktm*Karry ii. 115. 

1821,—**! found three of the porty 5n- 
j sisted upon accompanying nio tho first 
stage, and had dcsiiatched their camp-cota.” 
— A7/bru, clu iii. 

c, 1630.— ‘‘After being • . , furnished 
with food and miinont, wo retired to our 
quatrea, n most primitive sort of couch, 
with A piece of cnniA.sstrotchefI over iu”— 
Tom. Cni\g7d$ cd. 1863, p. 100. 

1872.— "As Ikidan was too poor to have a 
khat, that is, A wooden bedstead with tester 
frames and moseptito curtains.” — GoriHcfa 
iS!rpnAM/<r, i. 140. 

OOTAMALTTCO, n.p. The title by 
which the Bortumic.se called the kings 
of the Golcouaa Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
UrdimAnl kingdom of the Dcccan. It> 
was a Gorruption of Kvtb*nl*Mulh\ 
the desigimtion of the founder, re- 
tained as the style of the dynasty by 
Mahommedans as well Portuguese 
(see extract from Ahhar^ndma under 
IDALCAN), 

1543.- "When Idalcan heard this reply 
ho wo-s in great fear . , . and by night 
made his c<icAno with oomo in whom ho 
trusted (veiy few they were), nnd fled in 
Rccrot, leaving his family and his wives 
And ivont to tho territories of the T:am A/ii- 
firm (see NIZAWATiTTCO), his ncighbonr nnd 
friend * • , nnd mndo matrimonial tics 
with tho Zrani Afafiici^ mnrryim* W* 
daughter, on which thoy Arranged together ; 
and tJioro nUo enmo into this concert the 
AfAdremalaco, and Cotmaluco, nnd tlio 
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■Verldo, who are othor great princes, march- 
ing with Isim HnUtcOi and connected with 
him by mnrringo,’*— Chirwe, iv, 313 sey, 

1653. — “!Fhe Captains of the Kingdom of 
the Bccan added to their proper names 
>othor honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himBolf IniM MalmvtrOf 
which is as much as to say *Spoar of the 
.State/ Cota Ifalmuteo, i.e, ^Fortress of the 
State/ Adelckarif ‘Lord of Justice'; and 
we, corrupting theso names, call them Nlza* 
mialuco, Gatemaluco, and Hidalohan."— * 
JiAiroSj IV. iv. 16 ; [and boo 
Hak. Soc. i. 17^. l^cso same explanations 
^nro given Garcia do Orta {Colloymos, f, 
:36v), but of ooiirso the two first are quite 
wrong. Inisa MabnuicOf ns Bnrros here 
\vritos it, is Ar. An^^^izam. vl “The 

Administrator of the State,'’ not from P. 
ntza, “a spear.” Cotamaluco is Ku{h-vU 
Mntkt Ar. “ the Pivot (or Polo-starJ of the 
^fato,” not from H. X*(c^a, “a fort.” 

COTIA, 8. A fast-sailing ^ vessel, 
with two masts and lateen ssiils, em- 
ployed on tlie ATalabar coast. Kottiya 
js used in Malavill . ; ftlie 3fadras Closfr, 
Avrites the 'word h}tyeh, and says that it 
•comes from Ceylon ;j yet the word 
hardly appears to be Inaian. Blnteau 
however appears to give it us sudi 
<iii. 690). 

1652. — “Among tho littlo islands of Goa 
ho embarked on board his ficot, which con- 
.sistod of about a dozen cotiaSi takinc witli 
him a good company of soldiers. "•^cWan- 
Jieda, ill. 25. See also pp. 47) 48, 228, kc. 

e. 1580, — “In tho gulf of Nagnnfi ... I 
saw some CutiliH.”— c /fonra. Ac., 
f.73. 

1602.—“. . • embarking his property on 
'Certain Cotiaa, which he kept for that pur- 
pose.”— CVnrto, Doc. IV. Kv. 1 . cap, viii. 

COTTA) s. H. katthil, A small 
land-mcasiire in use in Bengal and 
Baliar, being the twentieth part of a 
Bengal hlghd (see BBEGAH), and con- 
taining eighty square yards. 

[1767. — “Tho moasuroment of land in 
Bengal IB thus estimated : 10 Ovndas make 
1 Cotta ; 20 Cottas, 1 or about 16,000 
--square feet”— Verffif; Vtno of Jienyal, 221, 
note.] 

1784,—“, • , An upper roomed Hou<;o 
.-standing upon about b cottahs of ground. 
.# . 0 i. 34. 

COTTOIT, B. We do not ecem to 
lie able to cany this familiar word 
further back tban the Ar. kxitxvn^ 
•or Aufimrt) having the aime 'meaning, 
whence Prov. coton^ Port, cotao^ It. 
«fl>fonC) Germ. Kaihin, The 8p. keens 
tiic At. article, algodon^ whence old Vr. 


angueton and hoqueton, a coat quilted 
witli cotton. It is only by an odd 
coincidence tliat Pliny adduces a like- 
sounding word in liis account of the 
arboT€8 tamgerae: “fenmt mali cotonei 
amplitiidine cncurbitas, quae maturi- 
tato ruptac ostendunt lanuginis pilas, 
e.x niiimis vestes preiiaso bnteo faci- 
unt” — xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in the ancient 
iTOrld, see the authorities collected by 
FTOzer, Paumfiiax, iii. 470, segqJ\ 

[1830. — “Tho dress of tho groat is on tho 
Forsian model; it consists of a .•ihirb of 
kuttaun (a kind of Hnon of a wide textnro, 
tho best of which is imported from AIoppo, 
and tho common sort from Persia). . . . — 
iSlj^MU(one*s Ckmhdf i. 351.] 

COTTON-TEEE, SILK. (Sec 
SEEmiL.) 

OOTWAL, OTTTWATJL) s. A 
police-ofiicer ; siijierintendent of police ; 
native toum magistrate. P. hoUocil^ *a 
sen&schal, a commandant of a castle or 
I fort.’ Tins looks a.s if it had been 
j first taken from an Indian word, ftof- 
’ xcald ; [Skt. hotlirt- or koshtha filUf 
\ ‘castle-porter*] ;* but some doubt 
arises '\^ietheT it may not have been a 
Turki tenn. In Turki it is written 
kotuuh koUlicnU and seems to be re- 
garded by both Yamlxjry and Pavet 
de Co\irteille ns a genuine Turki word. 
V. defines it n.s : “ KeUtuly garde do for- 
tere.<ve, chef da la garnison ; nom (Pun 
tribu d’Ozhegs;” P. “//oWicn/, koUh 
iisdl; gardien d*une citadellc.** There 
are man}" Turki words of aiialogons 
form, ns kartlml^ ‘a vidette,* baktlxenl, 
‘a table-steward)* xjasdwtd^ ‘a chamber- 
lain,' fangdtealf * a patrol,* &g. In modeni 
Bokhara Kataxd is a title conferred on 
a person who siqierlntcnds the Amir’s 
buildings (Khauikoff, 241). On the 
whole it seems probafile that the title 
uns origiimlly Turki, but was sliapcd 
by Indian a&sociations. 

[The duties of the KoUiJdl, as head of 
the police, are cxlmustively kid down 
in the Ain {Jarrett^ ii. 41). Amongst 
other rules: shall amputate Uie 

hand of any wlio is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his family.**] 
Tlic ofiico of Kotioal in Western and 
Southern Indio, technically speaking, 
ceased about 1862, when the new 
police Bystcni (under Act,| Indio, Vi 
of 1861, and corresponding local 
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AcIs)vu 3 liitnKluccd. llic 

U»rm lins boon long ob'»«l(‘U*4 [It 
IS still in tiM in tlie NAV.P. to 
designate tlic chief police ofliccr of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments.] 

c. 1010«— *'Bn*Ali Kotwal (of Ghoaii) 
returned from the Khilj expedition, harini? 
ndjnntcsl nrnttcr*.” — 7J(tiA<iX*iy in /.7/iet, 
il. IM. 

1400.7, — '‘They fortified Uio eitv of 
ANtnruKid, where Abid U'ltli wn** placed 
TTilh Iho ronU of Kotwai/*— A^/tirroiiU, t« 
Abf. ft Kxtr, XIV. 123. 

ir»ri3. ~“Tho mc^-sigo of the Cnniorij 
nrrivin;*, Vri»ro da Gama landed with n 
dozen foUovser*, and wa» received hy ft ' 
noble porwn whom they caltcd Catnol* • ^ j 
— /iarrw. Dee. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. i 

W72.-- i 

** Xtt pmjft hwm regedor do Regno e<itAVft 
Que lui 8UA lingua Catnal fa cliama.** 
OitmC<*t vii. 41. 

By Burton ; 

** Tlicrofdood a Regent of tlio Realm ndiore, 
ft chief, in native imrlanco 
hight ” 

nI<H> the plural ; 

** aqtiollcx fiinm Catnals 
Que o Gcntilico povo govemavaro.” 

f&iW. viti. re. 

ICIC— Roo hwi Catwrall 
link. Soc. i. PO. Ac.]. 

1727.—** Mr. Boucher being bred n Druggist 
in his south, presently know the I’oUon, and 
carried it to the Cantwaul or ShcrifT, and 
allowed it.”— d. IlamiUotu ii. IPP. [In cd. 
174 1, Ii. 191>, cautwal]. 

1763.— **'i'hc Catwal is the jiulgo and 
executor of justieo in criniinn) cases/*.— Ome 
(cd. 1803), 1 . 20. 

1812.—**. . . on oflicor retained from the 
former system, denominated cutval, to 
whom the general ]iolico of tlio city and 
rcgulfttioii of the market was entnuHted.”— 

, Flflh Ilfport, U, 

1847.— ** The Kutwnl . . . seems to hJivo 
<lono his duty resolutely and to the l>e«t of 
hri judgment."— G. 0. by Sir G. A<i/>nr, 

[18S0.— **Tho pon of the Raja^a Kotwal 
was the imncoV great friend.' Sfolfs, 
Indian Patry Tides, 20P.] 

COUNSILLEE, s. Tin's is the title 
by Tvlrich the natives in Ctilcuita 
generally designate English liarnstcrs. 
It is the same use a.s the Irisli one of 
Counsellor, and a corruption of that 
word. 

COUNTRY, adj. Tliis term is used 
colloquially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish articles produced 


in India [generally with a siib-indic.'i» 
tioii of disparagement}, from such as 
are imported, and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Eoropo (o.v.) 
WAS, and still occasionally is, used av 
the contrary' adjective. Tims, ‘country 
harness* is ojiposed to ‘Europo har- 
nc.ss* ; ‘co«n(ry-lK)m* people arc persons 
of Euroiwan* descent, out bom in 
India; ‘counfn/ horacs* ate Indian- 
bred in distfnetion from Arabs» 
WaloTS (q.v.), English hornis and 
even from ‘ stud-bred V which ore 
hoi>e4 reared in India, but from 
forcigtMircs ; ‘rm/nfjj/shijw* ate tbosc' 
wliicTi ftie owned in Indian ports,, 
though often ollicered hy Europeans t 
I foimfri/ lH)ttled 1«er is Twer imported 
fnun England in CA<«k and ImtUed iiv 
India; count nj-wound* silk is that 

reeled in the crude native fashion].. 
Tlie term, ns well ns tlio II. dal, of 
which roimfn/ is a translation, is alw 
especially n^ed for things mrown or 
made in Jndia as siilA5titute.s for certain 
foreign articles. Tims the Gtirra dtfticlut 
in Bomliay gaivlens is called ‘ Country 
goo^cherry* ; CbnwfrwfiM batatas, or 
fiweet \u)\aXOf is sometimc.s called the 
‘foimfry jmtato.* It wa^ etmally with 
our quotidian toot which lias 'stolen 
its name, n foreigner in India, but was. 
introduced and familiarised at n much 
earlier date. 'Urns again desi Mddm, 
or ‘eotmfry nlmonil,^ is applied in 
Bengal to the mit of the 3Vnnin<ih« 
Calapjxt, On dal, which i** nppliwl, 
among other things to silk, the gn%sl 
Ritter Jlomerus) makes the 

odd remark that de*t i.s just ^iVfe rc- 
veraed * Bnt it woukf Iw cqn.slly 
nppo<.ite to remark that Trj^cn-omeliy 
is jnst Cbimfry-omctry reveraed ! 

Possibly the idiom may liavc been 
taken up from the Portugiicse, whoahcK 
use it, c.f/. ‘o(vr/mo da (erni,* ‘coimfw 
MiTron * t.f, saillowor, otbcnvisc called 
l«stard raflron, the Icriii being somc- 
lime.s applied to tunucric. But the 
source of the idiom is general, os the 
use of shows. Moreover the Arabic 
liavinjg tbc same literal mean- 
ing, is applied in a manner strictly 
analogous including tbc note of div 
l>aragcment, insomudi that it has been 
natnrnlbcd in Sjianish as indicating* 
‘of little or no value.* Illustrations 
of the morcantilc use of beledi (i.c. 
haladt) will be found in a note to* 
Afflrto Polo, Slid ed. ii. 370. For the 
Spanish n«ie we may quote the Diet,. 
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of Cobamivias (1611): ^^Bahdi^ the 
thing wliidi is produced at less cost, 
and is of small duration and proh^.” 
(See also Dozy and Engelmajin^ 232 seq.) 

1516.>^''ilcW//a ginger grows at n dis* 
tnneo of two or ^reo lon^oa all round tho 
city of Calicut. ... In Bengal thore is also 
much gingor of tho conntrv (Genmvrc JJe- 
iedi).** — Barlosa^ 221 Sfq, 

[1530. — “I at onco sent some of these 
country mon {komefnn valcidig) to tho 
Thanas.**—Alboqu€rqKe, CartaSt p. 148.] 

1582. — **Tho Nnyros mayo not take nnyo 
Countiie women, and thoy also doo not 
mnrrio."— (by N. L.), f. 36. 

[1^.— ”Tho Country hero nro nt dia* 
eonaion among themselves.*' — Danverst 
Lrttergf i. 20.] 

1619, — “Tho twelfth in tho morning 
blaster Methieofd came from Mesxalimtam 
ill ono of tho Countrey Boats.”— jPnW, in 
FureJuu, i. 638. 

1685. — “Tho inhabitants of the Gentoo 
Town, all in arms, bringing with them olso 
olephnnts^ kottile<drum<i| and all tho Country 
music.”— irAtftf/cr, i. 140. 

1747. — “ It is resolved and ordered that a 
Boxjoant with two Troopers and n Party of 
Country Horse, to bo sent to Markisnah 
Puram to jiatroll. . , .” — Ft. St. David 
Comcii of If (tr, Dec. 25. MS. Rtcords in 
India Oftlcc. 

1752. — ** Captain Clivodid not dospiir . . . 
and at ton at night sent ono Shawlum, a 
Serjeant who spoke tho country languages, 
with a few sepoys to reconnoitre.”— Orwir, 
i. 211 (cd. 1803). 

1769. — “ I supped last night at a Country i 
Captain's ; where I sawr for tho first time a ! 
spcdnicn of tho Indian taste.”— TWyiimouf/t, 
jl/m, i. 15. I 

1776.— “Tho Moors in what is called 
Country ships in East India, havo also their 
chcoring songs ; at work in hoisting, or in 
their boalH a rowing.” — Forrest^ T’’, to N. 
Crumra, 305. 

1703.— “Tho jolting springs of country- 
made carriages, or the grunts of country- 
made carriers, commonly called pafanlrm- 
hoyn.** — Hugh Boyd, 146. 

1809.— “Tho Bajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit.*— Zd. Vatentia. 
i. 356. 

“. , . split country pons , : ,*’— 
Marta Gnikam^ 25. 

1817,— “Since the conquest (of Java) a 
very oxten'sivo trade has boon carried on by 
tho English in country ships.”— //, 
of. fata, \. 210. 

[1882. — “There was a country - born 
European living in a room in the bungolow.” 
— »Sr««d<wen, Thiritea IVors, 256.] 

COUNTBY-OAPTAIKT, s. This is 
in Bengal the name of ii peculiar dry 


kind of curry, often sen'ed us a break- 
fast disk. Wo can only conjecturo 
that it was a favourite dish at the 
table of the skippers of * cotmtry ships,* 
who were themselves called ‘coiwdry 
captains,’ as in our first quotation. In 
^ladras the term is applied to a spatcli^ 
cock dressed mth onions and curry 
stuff, which is probably tho original 
form. [Bidden says: ‘‘Country- 
captain. — Cut a fowl in pieces j shred 
an onion small and fiw it brown in 
butter; sprinkle the fowl with hne 
salt and curry powder and fry it 
brown ; then put it into a steui)an 
yvitli a pint of soup ; stew it slowly 
down to a half and serve it with rice” 
(Ind. Dorn. Econ, 176).] 

1792.—“ But now, Sir, a County Captain 
ia not to bo known from on ordinary man, 
ora Christian, ly any certain mark what- 
ever.” — ilfadni^ CoUrieff April 26. 

0,1825.— “The local name for their busi- 
ness WAS the * Country Trade,' tho ships 
were 'Country Ships/ and tho masters of’ 
them 'Country Captuine.* Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board those 
vessels at Whampoa, viz. ^Country Cap- 
tain.' JAe ikAAvcffc at Canton (1882), p. 33. 

COI7BSE, s. The dri\’e usually 
frequented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1853.—“ It was curious to Oakfiold to bo 
back on the Feroronora course, after a six 
months* interval, which scorned like years. 
How much had happened in those six 
months i ” — Oalfiddi ii. 1^, 

COUBTALLIIM, n.p. The name 
of a towTi in Tiimevclly [used as an 
European sanatorium (Efimrf, Man, of 
Tinnmlly^ OG)] ; written in vernacular 
KuttHlam. IVe do not know' its ety- 
mology. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tri- 
Htdaiala^ Skt., the ‘ Three-peaked 
Mountain.’] 

. COVENANTED SERVANTS. 
Tliis term is specially applied to the 
regular Civil Service of India, whose 
members used to enter into a formal 
covenant ’snth the East India Company, 
and do now ivith the Secretory of 
State for India. Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
n variety of contracts and covenants, 
but the term in question continues to 
he appropriated an before. [See 
CIVILIAN.] 
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17(>7,— <»Thoro l>cinp n Krcnt fcrtrelty of 
covenanted eervonta in (^ilmittA, Yiohavo 
cntorfnincd Mr. lui n monthly 

vritor . • . nnd to recommend him to 
Ih) covcnnntcfl wjx)n thi^ EfllfthliHhmcnt.”— 
IjOttcr in /.on^» 112. 

OOVID, ^ roniieTly in n*«e ns tlic 
nnmo of n nniiisnic, varying laudi 
locally in vnlup, in Kuropcan settle- 
ments not only in India but in Cliiiin, 
&C. Tlic word is a corruption, nrolj. 
aWy an Indo-Port«gvu»^ form, of the 
Port, comrfo, a cuhit or oil, 

[1612.— “A lonp covad^tvithin 1 inch of 
our Knp:hdi ^nrd, wherein lUi they mea5uru 
cloth, Iho ^hori covad 14 for )<ilk«, and 
contAfnoth jiiat b 4 tlie Poriii^coo covad,”— 

DaniyfVt i, 211. 

[1616. — Clothes of gould : . . wore 
north 100 nn»!c*< a cobdd.'*— »SVr 7*. 

IlAk: 8oe. i. m. 

[1617.— Cloth *'hcro fiiroordcd at anipio 
nnd two in a cohdeo vndcr ount."—/fii(f, 
«. 400,) 

1672.— **Mc.'i‘mrc4 of Siirot nro only two ; 
tho Iic^wniid Iho Greater Ctoveldlwlmhl) 
mfoprint for Cotrof j, the former of 27 inches 
Kni;li«]i. tho latter of JJfl inches Knglidi,”— 
^Vyer, 206, 

1720.—** Item. I Icavo 200 patcoda^ for a 
tomb to bo erected in tho buri.*il place in 
form M follo%\it. iViur tarco ptlUint, each to 
he FIX covide high, and aix omVfr (ll«itAnco 
one from tho other ; tho top to l>o arched, 
and on e.i(.h pilbr a cherubim : nnd on tho 
top of tho arch tho eflipj of Justice. ' — 
TirjrfaiiifHf of Charifs /Mro*#, -Vfir/oinf, In 
motrr, ii. 338. 

[1726.— “CobidoB.” Koo nuolation under 
LOONGHEE.] 

c. 3760.— According to (»ro«o Iho eovld 
at Siiml Wrt** I yatti Englbh (tho grcaler 
coporf of Fryer]* ft* Madras } a yard ; but he 
8ay8nl*«o: “At Bengal tho aamo na nt Surat 
and Mndm«.** 

1701,— “To bo fold, on very renvmnblo 
terms Alnnit 3000 covlU of 2dnch C(tfiru( 
PInnha,*'— /7om&ay CVanrr, July 19. 

Tlic mensurG htus long been forgotten 
ttiidur this imino in ilengni, though 
used under the native name htuL 
Vroin Milbnni (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
seems to have survived on the Wos*t 
Ctiast in the early part of last cenlur)’, 
mid possibly may still linger. 

[1012.—** ooiigo of pintados of 4 hastas 
tho piece.**— /Ainw#, i>(err», J. 232,] 

COVIL, 8. Tam. A-C-r-tV, ‘God- 
Iionsc,’ n Hindu temple ; nnd also (in 
Malabar) a nnlftcc, [also in the form 
Colghirtij for AonVayam]. In colloquial 


use in *S, Indiii mid Ceylon. In .S. 
India It is u<i‘d, especially among the 
rreueh, for *a church'; alvo iinumg 
the uneducated Knglieh. 

(1706,— *‘ I proniiso hiuso my utmost en- 
flcavonra to procure for tliU Itija the 
colgbum of PyeW for hW residence. . , 
Tn\4ly, in 7^aii, J/nfaA^r, hi. 2M.] 

COWCOIiLT, ii.p.* The name of n 
well-known lighthmiv' ami landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napiir District. Projicrly, *acconling 
to Hunter, Oronlhtlh, In Tlionitoirs 
Knglifh Pilot (])t. iii. i>, 7, of 1711) this 
place is called Cockoly. 

COW-ITCH, «. The irrital ing hairs 
oil the p^kI of the conitiimi Indian 
cUtnhing hcrt» iVunma !).(}., 

Ki 0. Lrijnmmmf, and the ]ihiiit 
itself. Ik)lh jhmIs and rrxdj* are i^ed 
ill nnthe pmethe. The name is doubt- 
h*\s the Hind. /.ftaiiieA (Ski. /;«)«• 
Avrc/if/i/iu), nuKlified in Hob-on- Johvm 
fasbioii, by llie ‘striving after meaning.' 

(1773.— **<Jotr-ltcli. fids is tho down 
; found im iho ontfide of a ^ hich is nlMwt 

llie fizcand thickncMof a m in a little ilfuror, 
anti of the nliniio of an Itiliin H.*'— /rr/, 
491.] 

OOWLH, 8. A lca% or grant in 
writing; n safe-eondnet, nnine->1y, nr 
III fact any written eiigjigement. * The 
Kmjicror SigiHinnnd g.n’e Cairl^ to John 
lIiLHs— nnd broke It, The wurtl is 
Ar, Xmif, ‘wonl, ptoini'S', agreement,' 
nnd it has Itcaiine technical in the 
Indian lenmnilnrs, ouing to the 
jirevnleiice of Mnliomniednn Law, 

(1611.— **lVc dedred to li.arr» a cowl of 
the Shahhnndcrtofctulfoine iHit^iiHaUnd." 

— yAiatTf, I. l;i 3 . 

(1613.— “Procurwl a cowl for ftich i«hif»s 
as fhoulil«imc."'-/iJf/r, /Wfm, ii. 17,] 

16S0.— “A Cowlo granted by the Ithrht 
Worshipful Stroyiishini Maxtor, INj., Agent 
and Govenumr far afFaim of the liimomble 
l^st India Coininny in (Tort Su CJeoige at 
Chlnnpntrmm, by nnd with tho ndelco of his 
(^uncoil to all the Pegu Hubr Mar- 
ch.nnta. . . /b/f .Sf, iiforq^ CeM. Keli, 
23, in Aoff# fiHef Krtmtitf No.*iii. p, 10. 

1688,— “Tho rresident lias by prime 
corrc^ndcncc procured n Cowlo for renting 
tho *rown nnd customs of S, lljoui^,*'— 
IIVwAr, 1. 376. 

1758.— “Tlic XAWtiuh. . , hasfiig mounted 
some largo guns on that hill . , . sent to 
the Killnebr a Kowl-nama. or u mimmons 
and terms for his Furremlor.*— //, fif j/orfwr 
A«a, 123. ' ‘ 
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1780. — “This Caoul was continncd by 
nnothor Kin^; of Gingy ... of tho Bramin 
Costo .” — Bumit JJirectort/^ 140. 

Sir A. WcUesley often wscs tlic word 
iu his Indian letters. Tims : 

1800. — *'Ono tandnh of briajnrrics . . . 
ImssonttOTDoforcovle. • . ir</fr«yfon 
hesjp, (cd. 1837)» i. 59. 

1801, —“ On my nfriml in tho neighbour* 
liood of tho petiah 1 offered cowlo to tho 
inhahitants.’ — y^ief. li. 193. 

COWBY, s. Hind. Z:aur7 (kaxtdt)^ 
I^Iahr. iMvadtj Skt. Z?rt7«irifa, fcajwr- 
diht. The otiqH white shell, Cifprarn 
t«on<rfa, current as money extensively^ 
iu parts of S. Asia and of Africa. 

Bv far the most ancient mention of 
shell currency comes from Cliincsc 
literature. It is mentioned in the 
famous “ Tribute of Ytt ” (or ; 

in the Sku^Kifig (alx>ut the 14t1i cent. 
B.C.); and in the “Book of Poetry” 
{i>huKing\ in an ode of tlie 10th cent. 
B.C. The Cliinwsc seem to have ndonted 
the use from the aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they extended the 
system to torloisc-shelh and to oilier 
shells, the cowry remaining the unit. 
Ill 338 B.C., the King of Tsin, the 
suiiply of shdls failnig, suppressed 
the couTy cuntmey, and Issued copper 
coin, alrcadv adopted in other States 
of China^ Tlie usuriier Wang Slang, 
who ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to rerivc 
the old systems, and issued rules in- 
stitutiiig,*in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
five of .smaller shells, the value of all 
based on the coiory^ which was worth 
3 cash.* [Cowries were part of the 
tribute paid by the n1>origincs of 
Puanit to Mctesotipliis I. {Mafpero, 
Batcn of Civ., p. 427).] 

The currency of cowries in India 
does not seem to be alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin .author. It is men- 
tioned hy ^las’udi (c. 943), and their 
use for smair change iu the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly s])oken 
of by Marco Polo, wmo calls them 
jfottrcelaines, the name by which t!iis 
kind of shell was known in Italy 
(porcellane) and Pmncc. Wlicn the 
^[aliomnicdans conciuercd Bengal, early 
in the 13th centu^*, they found the 
ordinary currency composed exclusively 
of cowTics, and in some remote districts 


* Koto communicatod by l*rofo^!>or Terrien do 
]& Coupcrlo. 


this continued to the heginuing of the 
last century. Thus, up to 1801, 
the whole revenue of the SUhet Dis- 
trict, amounting then to Rs. 250,000, 
was collected in these sliells, hut by 
1813 the wliole was realised in specie. 
Interesting details in connection with 
this subject are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, who wn.s one of the 
early Collectors of Silhet (Lfm of t/jv 
Limsays^ iii, 170), 

Tlie Sanskrit vocabulary called 
TnkagdaieBha (iii, 3, 206) makes 20 
hn^nitka (or /wur7«)*=i vcimj and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
constant. Tiie cowry table given by 
^Ir. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees nith that given by 
Milbum as in Calcutta use in the 
beginning of last century, and up to 
1854 or tncrcabouts it continued to be 
the same : 

4 hauns *=1 ganda 
20pan^s»lpU7i 
4 pan 1 dna 

4 « 1 kdliaiif or about i rupee. 

This gives about 5120 cowries to the 
Rupee. IVc have not met witli any 
(lenoniiimtiou of ciiri’cncy iu actual 
u«ie below the cowry, but it will be 
seen that, iu a quotation honi ^Irs. 
Parkes, two such are indicated. It 
IS, however, Hindu idiosyncmey to 
indulge in iiungiiiary submultipl&s ns 
well as imaginary ihultiples. (See a 
parallel under LACK). 

In Bastar, a pecluded inland State 
between Orissa and the Godnvery, in 
1870, the following was the prevailing 
table of cowry currency, nctoitliiig to 
SirW. Hunter^s Gazdteer: 

2S ka ten fi icr? 

12 5on> ssl dugduJ 

12 dvgaifils=^l Rupee, fr. 2880 cowries. 

Here ivc may remark that both the 
paff in Bcng!il, and the dttganT iu this 
secluded Bastar, were origiiinlly the 
iiainos of pieces of monev, thougfi now 
in the respretive localities they repre- 
sent only certain nuuutiUcs of coivrics. 
(For «flw, sec under FANASl; and as 
rcgiirda dvgtJnlf sec 'Thoma^s Paian 
Ktngs of I, pp. 218 ncq.), [“Up 
to 1805 6cc*ff or cowries wen* in user 
in Siam ; the ibIuc of these u'as so 
small that from 800 to 1500 went to a 
funng (7^ cents.).”— Hi ? A Tltousatid 
oiCnn Elephant, p. 164. Mr. Gray 
I has an interesting note on coutIcs in 
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liis ed. of Ptfrard Xaivf, ITak. Soc. 
i. 230 woj.] 

Cowries were at one lime imjwrlcjl 
into England in coiisidcniblc ciuanti- 
ties for nse in the African slave-trade. 
“For this purpo%”say« Milhurn, “they 
should he small, clean^ and nhitc, with 
n bcjiuliftil gloss” (i, 273). The duty 
on this importation was £53, IGi 3/7. 
per cent, on the wile value, with 1 added 
for war-tax. In 1803, 1418 cwt. were 
sold at the £. 1. ancUoii.% fetching 
£3,GS0 ; hut after that few were sold 
at all In the height of slave-trade, 
the grcjvt mart for cowries was at 
Amsterdam, where there were spacious 
warehouses for them (see the Voynfj^f 
&c., (piuted 1747). 


c. A.n. 913.— “Trading affnlw nro carried 
on with rotcriM winch lire tlu* 

money of the country.”- i. 35.7. 

c. 1020.— “TIiCJo Wes arc diritled into 
two clashes, according to the nature of their 
chief prodnets. The one nro called /Mru. 
A'ciwWa, ‘the fries of the Qowriea,* Ikst.'iusq 
of the Cowries that they collect on tlio 
branches of coco-trees plnntcfl in the sea."— 
rifhtrOni, in /. 8cr. IV. torn. iv« 


c. 1210.— “It hAa Won narmtcil on this 
wise that as in that country (Itongal), tho 
Icaiiri [shell] is current in jilnco of nihcr, 
the least cift ho used to bestow was a (tth of 
kauylB. 17)0 Almighty mitigate his punish- 
ment [in hell] I ” — 7Vrfsil(W-t-A7ly»Vi, by 
/fairriy, 555 ffq, 

c. 13M.— "The money of the Inlanders (of 
tho Maldives) consists of eoirntt (o/-ifvrd’o*). 
They ao stylo croitnrcs which they collect in 
tho 60.1, And bury in holes dug on tlic shore. 
Tho flesh wastes nwny, and only a srhito 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are called 
^eyd/i, and 700 Jilt ; 12,000 they call Xii//a . 
and 100,000 luftil* Bargains aro made \rith 
these cowries at tho mto of 4 for a 
gold dinar. [Tliis would bo oliout 40,000 for 
a nipce*] Somotimes tho rate falls, and 12 
httlii nro exchanged for n gold dlmlr. Tho 
islanders barter them to the people of Bengal 
for rico, for they also form tho cnrrcncy in 
uflo in that country, . . . Theso cowTies 
servo also for barter with tho negroes in 
their own land. I have scon them sold at 
Mull and GfigU [on tho Niger] nt tho rate of 
1160 for a gold dinar.”— /in Paiuht, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. — "A man on whom I could rely 
Assured mo that ho saw the iHK>plo of one of 
tho chief towns of tho Said employ as cur- 
rency, in tho purchttso of low-pnced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt aro 
known os mufa, just os people in Egypt vuso 
Jl/iriX-rin, S. de JSact/, Chrest, Arab^. 
2nd ed. i. 252. 


[1610.— Mr. Whitoway writes: "In nn 
Abstract of nn unpublished letter of Albo- 
quorquo which was written nlwut 1610, and 
i^meted in tho following year, occurs this 
sontonco:— *Tho merchandize which they 


carry from Cairo consinU of snails (enmre/s) 
of tho Tweho Thousand Ishinds.' Uo Is 
spcaktng of the internal camvan-trado «d 
Africa, and theso snailii must lie eowries.**] 
l&6t, — At tho Maldives : “ Cowrioo 
12,000 make one and 4J ro/or of 

average slro weigh one /lUintaf ; the liig ones 
Homolhing nion!.‘— A. Atutr*, 35, 

„ "In these irics . . • are certain 
white little shells which thej cnll CAtuis.”— 
C(tstanh<d<\i iv. 7* 

1501,— " Which sc-Mcls iOKntfrtfSt or iwlm- 
wtKul Isxvts from tho Mablivcs) bsidetl 
wtth coir and canry, which nro eertiin little 
white shells found aiitong tho Tslan<l« in such 
nlmndance tint whole teasels arc Indon with 
them, and which innko a great trade in 
llengals, where they nru current as tnuno\*,” 
-Cerrni, I. i. 311. 

1.580.—" Ill Bengal aro euirent ibooo little 
shells tlut are found in the {«bnds of Ma 1> 
diva, called here coQrim, umt in J’ortugiil 
/fittio/— in /> 20.7, 


I [c. 1500. -“Kour kos from tins is n well, 
into wlucli if the tione of any aninitl Ive 
thrown it ])ctrine«, like a cowrie shell, only 
smaller,”— .l«K, cd. /anv//, it. 222.] 

c. ICIO.— " liCs marchandiscs 4|u*ils nortc nt 
lo i>lns soment snnt ces |ietite^ coqmUcM dos 
Maldives, dont its clnrgont tons Ics am 
grand nnmbro do naiiirc-*. Coux des Mnl- 
diies lc« apwllcnt ihdv, cl lesaulreslmlieiis 
Caury.”— ryrrrnf dr A'loif, i. 517 ; see fll«o 
p. 10.5 ; [IlnK. i. t3$ : also comp. I. 78, 
157, 228, 230, 210, 250, 290 ; //eV is .Singh I 
a cowrj ). 

c. 1C6I.— ", . , lastly, it(lndostan) wants 
those little t*i’a-cty/trj6[ the Maldives, which 
servo for cotiiiuon Coyne in and in 

! some other places. . ' AVrnirr, K.T, 63: 
[oil. CVwsAiW/*, 201). 

(c. 1C0.7,— "The other “inill money con- 
sisiA of shells calletl Cowries, which have 
the edges Inverted, and tlicy arc not found 
in any other part of tho world ease only Uio 
Mnldivo Islands. , , . Close to the sea they 
give UP to 60 for tho /stwn, and that 
diminisncs as you laavo tho ^c.l, on account 
of carnage ; so that at Agr,i you receive but 
50 or 55 for Ibo p»i»*ii.”— T o wniirr, cd. JtnlL 
i. 27 i/y.] 

1672.— " tjowreye, like sea**»hc11s, come 
from Siam, and tho PliilipiPioe lalands,”— 
Ptyrr, 

1633,— "Tho Ship BriUinnia— fmiii the 
Maldivn l*t1ands, nmred iK'foro the Eaclory 
, , . at their firsit going ashore, their fir»t 
salutation from tho native^ was n shower 
of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on Ixvird, and by yo 
months of their Guns forced them to* a 
coropI}*nncc, and jicnuisrion to load what 
Covnies they would at Markott Price ; so 
that in a few days time they sett Mjle 
from thence for Hiirmt with nliovo 60 Tunn 
ofCow^ca.”— //ftfyrr, /Imry, July 1 ; [link. 


1705.-*^ . 
coqnillagcs.”- 


. Coris, qu! Kont dcs iietits 
-AmYfiVr, 215, 
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1727. — Tho Couriefi aro caught by 
IMitting BranchDS*of Cocoa-nut trees witli 
thoir Leaves on, into tho Sea, and in five 
or six Months tho littlo ShoU-hsh stick to 
thoso leaves m Clusters, which they take 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or throo Years in the Pit, that tho Fish 
may putrefy, and then they tako them 
out of tho iat, and barter thorn for Bice, 
Buttor, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from BaU<L*o)re in Oma near in 

which Countries Couxies pass for !Monoy 
from 2500 to 3000' for a Btipec, or half n 
Crown .d. ITamiKoji [cd, 1741], 

I. 340. 

2747« — “Formerly 12,000 weight of the<(c i 
cowries would purchnso a cargo of hvo or | 
six hundred Negroes: but those lucrarivo i 
times are now no moro ; nnd the Ncgroe<f 
now Eot such n value on their countrj'mcn, | 
that there is no such thing ^ having n cargo I 
under 12 or 14 tmis of cowries. 

“As payments of this kind of spccio arc 
nttended with some intricacy, the Negroes, 
though so simple as to sell ono another for 
shells, havo contrived o kind of copiior 
Tosscl, bolding exactly 108 })ound9, which is 
a great di^itch to business.**— ./t Vomffe to 
the Id» of Gviloyi on hoard a Dutch Indiaman. 
in the year *1747, &c. &c. Written by a 
Patch Gentleman. Tram*]* &c, London, 
1754, pp .21 seq, 

1749. — "Tho only Trade they deal In is 
Cowries (or Blnckamooris Teeth on they 
call thorn in England), tho Kin^*s sole 
Property, which tho sea throws uii in great 
abundancc.'—TAc Bo^catnen^s Voyage to 
JHomhayf by Phxtalflhes (1750), p, 62. 

1753. — "Our Hon’blo Mnsten having ex- 
prcs«>ly directed ton tons of courics to be 
laden in each of tboir ships homeward 
bound, we ordered tho Secretary to prepare 
a protest against Captain Cooko for refus- 
ing to tako any on hoard tho Admiral Ver- 
non.”— In Xoay, 41. 

1702.— "Tho trade of the tali and tvUy 
teoed in tho Chucln of Silict^ has for a long 
timo boon granted to me, in oonsid oration 
of which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 oaottus * 
of cowries. • . .**— Nntivo Letter to Nabob, 
in Veen A'ltfart, i. 203. 

1770.—“ . . . millions of millions of Hrci, 
pounds, rupees, and cowries.*'— //• IVa/poirV 
LetierSf v. 421. 

1780.— “Wo aro informed that a Copper 
Coinage is now on tho Garpot ... it will bo 
of tho greatest utility to tho Public, and 
will totally abolish tno trade of Comes, 
which for a long timo has formed hO orten- 
fltvo n field for deception and fmud. A 
grovianco (ne) tho poor has long groan'd 
under .**— Bengal Oaseitef April 29. 

1780. — ^In a Calcutta Gazetto tho rates 
of payment at Pultali Ferry arc stated in 
Bupccs, Annas, Buns, and Omdas (i.r. 
of CoienVf, see above).— In B(ton»Karr, i, 
140. 


* ifd^oA, 8eottbQ>OBl2S0coiTrie8. 


1791. — “Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before tho 1st November next, sealed pro- 

e 3sals of Contract for tho romittanco in 
acca of tho cowries received on account 
of tho Bovenucs of Sylhot . . . will ho 
received at tho Oflice of the Secretary to 
tho Board of Bovonuo. ... All persons 
who may deliver in proix>sats, arc desired 
to specify tho rates per cownn or cowans of 
comes (boo bVtan above) at which they 
will cngimo to make the remittance pro- 
posed,’ —in S^fott-Ziorr, ii. 53, 

1803.— “I ivill continue to pay, without 
demur, to tho said Government, ns my 
annual pcshhwtk or tribute, 12,000 lahuns of 
cowries in three instalments, as specified 
heroin below."— Yrmfy Engagement by tho 
Rajah of Kitta Kconglmr, n Tributary 
subordinate to Cuttack, 10th December, 
1803. 

1833. — “May Ist. Notice was given in 
the Suproino Court that Messrs. Gould nnd 
Campl»ll would pay a dividend at tho rato 
of nine gundahs, ono cowrie, one eaug, and 
eighteen teel, in every siccat rupee, on ami 
after tho 1st of Juno. A curious dividend, 
not quite n farthing in the riux>e ! "*— TAi* 
Pilgrim (by Fanny l^arkcs), i. 273. 

c. iSC,*!. — “Strip him stark naked, nnd 
cost him upon a desert inland, and bo would 
manage to play he.'ids nnd tails for cowries 
with tho pca-giilK if land-gulls were not 
to bo fouml,’*— Portunc, cli. iv, 

1883.— "Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottlcci tortoioo-shell, 
walking on a rock, with its red. fleshy hotly 
covering half its sboll, like a jacket trimmed 
with chonillo fringe. "—Afrtrr (of Mi‘«s 
NorthV)/rciw Scifchelfe ItlawU, in Pali Malt 
GazcHc, 5an. 21, 1884, 

OOWEIT, s. Used in S. India for 
tlie yoke to ciirry burdens, the Bongy 
fq.v.) of N. India. In Tamil, &c., 
hdvadi, pvfwf. Ho cany on the shoulder,’ 
tadij 

[18.*>3. — “Cowrie Imskcts ... a circular 
rntan basket, with a conical top, covered 
with green oil-cIoth, nnd secured by a bnus«t 
padlock.*'— Old Forest Hanger, 
3rd cd. 178.] 

COWTAILS, s. The name formerly 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously ciill cliowries (q.v.). 

c. lOCi.— “These Elephants havo then 
also • . » certafn Cow-tails of tho great 
Tibet, 'white and very dear, hanging at their 


* A Kag would s<'om Iwre to Im cquhalfnt to \ 
of a cowiy. WiKon, with {i) fts to Its origin Umm- 
haps P. mk, *mluuto*], explains it as **a bitull 
division of money of account, less tlinii a i;(uu/a of 
Kauris." TU In properly the Rrs.Mnmn seed, ap- 
plied in lIcriKitl, Wiiifon **iti account to of 
a loinri." Tho Tabln would probably ttiua run : 
30 Ilfs I hlg, 4 kauri, and so forth. And 1 
rupee R 109, iKK) til! 
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Kw lilio prcrtt Muitncliw^. . • .**•— ^"ruiV, 
r«T., 81 ; ted. (MMU, *201). 

IC*)?.— "Now that thi< Kinp of llio 
(ircBt TiWt knowji, tluit AytT*nQ*7.*U ol 
AVA^ffiiiv, iind threatens him with War, 
ho hath ncnt (n him nn Amlwt^vidori with 
Prc^entt* of tho Countroy, Cl»f}i»tal, and 
tho^o dear SVhUo Cow*tal1i« . . .**— itW. 
13r»;[ed.(7o«*«o.|22J. 

17i4.— "To rend one or nioro jvdr of tho 
Ciittlo which War what nro eddied COWUili." 
^Wtirrtn. UiX^Unnst In^tnietion toIVi^Ic, In 
MntllMtCt Tibft^ 8. 

„ "ITicrc aro plenty of cowtailed 
co^vs (•), hut the weather 1^ t<K> hot for thorn 
to po to Itenpnl.'’— tUd. fi'J. ‘Tow* 
tailwl cows’ Pt’um nnalopoiii to the *di*» 
tuounted niotinteil infnntr\ ' of whom wc 
Im^o recently heard in tho otiakin cwiipipn. 

17W.— In a *Li^l of Initmrt^ tuiiKahlo 
from TiWt,’ we find ♦‘CowTuIb/*— I n 

iioir* I. •!. 

„ "Krom tho nwlhent luountain'* 
nri» imiwrtcd n nutoWr of artielcH of com- 
merce. . . . Tlic prinrij'ftl . . . nre . • • 
mink* cowtftilB, hone). . . fr'Aofiriii*# 
A^t^-nv (c<l, 16O0fi U, 17 ; t®d. 

iuirJ], 

CBAN, J*. Per*. A*r»r«. A nnKlent 
Porsiim Sliver coin, wortli iiiHiul a fmiir, 
hebg the tenth (uiri of a Tomatm. 

18S0.— ** A couple of nmlt^ canio clatter- 
Slip into the courtyanl, dnven h> one mule* 
l>ieh miilo carrira 2 hcn>y Mck^ . • « 
which jmpM pleasantly as they were plaeotl 
on tho gnuuiiL ITio mpLs wero afterwards 
o|)tfncd in my prcM*ncc, and contained no 
less than Ik^Ow rilrcr kmtIB- Tlio one 
imilctccr without piiard had hronplit them 
across tho mountains* 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.'*— MS. Wttcr from Cid, /laferitin- 
CViampiria, 

[1801.—** I on my arrival took my rer- 
vants* Accounts in tomauns and kemns* 
iiftenvaitls m J^mn* and rlmies, and at last 
in irmnf and puls.**— irifA, a/ th< 

L\oHt C 8 ] 

QBAKQHEC, s. Pong. H* /.(infii* 
c/i7. Tins appears peculiar to Cal- 
cutta, flmt the word is nUo ubod in 
N. liiuin]. A kind of ticket ty and 
.sordid ciirriage rvsomWiiig, as lip. 
Hoher wys helow, the .<*keletnn of an 
old Engh'-h Imckncy-coiich of 1600-35 
(which no doubt was the inodelk 
drawn by wretched ])ontc.s harnessed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various ]mrts of the city. 

1823,—", . . a considcnihlc niimWr of 
' corauchlcs,’ or mittro cnrri.i|;cs. each 
drawn by two liorscs, and looking liko tho 
skeletons of hseknoy caiclics in our men 
country.”— i/thrr, i. 28 (cd. 18 U). 


1831.—" Aa Lady MTroughton guided her 
horso thrmgh the crowd U> the right, a 
kunneliyt or hiekney-conch. amidenty 
jus^cd her at full sliced,”— Aitoe, i. 


CEAirOANORE, ii.p. Pwj>cr)y 

(according to I)r.’Omiflert),AVM«ffh7r, 
more getiemlly AXtni/piMry [the *Umfntr 
fr fw.gi vc.s ^fal, A Van naf/dr, iCofa, * west,* 
hovily • i>.diu.tV ar, *viUagu ^ An nnemnt 
city and |K)rt of ^falaliar, identical >vith 
the Afdt^jn-Wwfit of an ancient cojiper- 
niale inWiplion,*^ wilii the 31oip^f of 
rtoleniv'rt Tahlin and the Periplu^and 
wit It tin* iUattnf jinmam mj>orium 
[tufttt* of Pliny (Bk. vJ. cap. S3 or SO) 
[m‘v Anj/fin, .ifafuMr, t. 60]. "The tra- 
ditioiiH of Jrus, ChrisliaTus BrnhtiiAns, 
nnd of tile AVfrtW D7/Kiftt (legeiular)’ 
Hf*»lory of Malai>.ar) agree in making 
KfMhing.'iliir the residence of the Pcni- 
niuls (unrient ••overeiwiH of ^lalAliar), 
nnil till* first n’^wt of ^ve.st<'rn shipiiing'* 
(Dr. Oundeit in Joumnf^ vol. 

:ciii. p. ISO). It uus apparently tho 
c-arlieit seUienient of Jew and ChnMinii 
iianiigmnts. It i*i proiiiinent in nil 
the earlier narmlivcB of the ICth 
r»*niury, ^•■»pl•elal!y in coimoctinn with 
the MnlaUir Christiana; nnd it wai 
the iute Ilf one of the soieu churchea 
allegwi in thi* ](*{*cnd«i of the latter 
to luvvc lwi*u ftmudwl l»y 6l. nit>iun«i.4 
(*miig:in(»r u*ni aln’udv in decay whin 
the Porlnguese amved. Thev eventu- 
al ly estahl idled thein.Mdve3 tfiere u*ith 
n '•trong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1CG2. This fort 
was (iMii.inthsl hy Tip]w*5 Iroojxs in 
1700, and thete i-i now lianllv a tnwe 
left of It. In Baldnciis (J/a/iiAir tind 
f'oromflmfrf, ]». 100, Gcnn. ed.) them 
arc Knenil ginul views of Cranganoro 
as it sIikkI ill the 17lh century. [St'C 
SHINKALI.] 

c. 771. \.p.— " Wo hnro girca a-s etcrmil 
|iosso**ion to Irari CorttAU. tho tonl of the 
town, the hrokemgo nnd cine enstoms • . * 
u’lmoly within the nrer-nouth of Codunn- 
lur.”— C>i7*<T ClarfiTt M*o JAiifr. ./com, xiii* 
And for tlie dMo of iho inscription, ilanirl/, 
tn /Nif* .d n/iy. ni. 315. 

(Beforo 1500, rce as in aboro nuoUtfon, 
p. 331.).— “I i^rveh mimen . . . rating this 
day in Casgnnilr. . . (.Vcirfiw /crntfiA 
sill, pt, ii. p. 12). Tills is from an old Hebrew 
tmnslation of tho 8lb conluiy coppor-gmnt 
to the JciM, In which tho Tamil hM "Tho 


• 8 o^* Mottnts ^<^vrnalf xllL IC 7 . 
t fnd. ilk m 
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kin;; . . • Sri Blmvknin ItnW Vannnn . . • 
•on tho day wkcn ho won pleaded to sit in 
31uvin*k(hui. » . /‘—tlitw identifying J/’i/y/n* 
or JfititnVtnih Gmngnnoro. an idcntincation 
ofterwanls vorified hy tradition iwcortAincd 
■on the ftitoi hy Dr, Bnrne)]* 

MGS.—*' Quorongollz holonjra tothoCIin^* 
linns Aiul tho king h n Chit^tlnn ; it {« 3 
<Iayi< <Ii«t.*int from CVilccut ity sen nith fair 
i^rind ; thh king contd niu'^tcr <1,000 fighting 
men; here h imich j»cpjicr. « . ifpfnVo 
•rfc r#r/rrt da Uainttf 3 OS. 

IfiCK).— "Nostra autem remo in qua Chris, 
linni oommnmntnr Mnl.aivir Ap]>ellntnr, 
hal^tquc XX edreiter iir)M>s, qnanim Ires 
colchrcs sunt ot finnn*, Coxongolyi 7Vif«r, 
ot CW«»i, ct aihe illis proximtn K\int/'— 
lot ter of jV»?/eriVta’/Jf/s7/o;w on mi«iou to 
India, in rir/rtnain', iii. r* 0 j. 

ISlC.— , . ft place called Crongolor, 
helondng to tho King of Caliciit . , , ihoro 
Hxu hi it Oontilcs Moors, Indians and 
Jews and Christians of the doctrine of St, 
Thomas.”— /ffTrf>r#«, 3f»J. 

e. 153,7,—“ Crancaaor fu niitichamonie 
lionorata, o hucm lien tuoUo genti . » . 

l.a cltt5 c grande, ed honorata con gni 1r,af« 
lico, nxmti cho ri fnco‘*o Cochin, co la vennin 
di i’ortc^lieri, nolnlc.”— •S>rs>,<rtj*/’rt tfe'Iifynif 
■iic, Jlnrotsiof i* f. 3S2r. 

ir»r>l,— "Item . i»iiid for tho mainte* 
nance of the lioya in tho rnllrge, which is 
kept in Crangu&nor, hy charter of the King 
•our I/inl, ftnuunlly 100 000 rth, . • /*—>*. 
Jivtftfii), 7hni5*», Ac., 27* 

' c. I.OrO.— ", . . prior to the {ritnwiuction 
•of Idamism Into this country, a j*.iny of 
Jews nnd Chri«»tiaiis had found their iv.ty to 
a city of 5ialAW criHe^J Cadungaloor.* — 
T^hjKti ' « f • Jf ly (t/j 1/ Acs ,47* 

ir>72.- 

** A Jmm Cochin, c n oul«i (‘ananor, 

A qnal Chafe, a qiini n iffia dn piinciitn, 

A qtml (>>utru), a qiinl cK Cninganor, 

K os Di.iis II qiierii o mafs i-cTCd o esm* 
tenU, . . CfiM'Vs, vii, 35, 

1C14,— "Tlie (treat Snniorine'a Deputy 
-canio ftiMwrfI ♦ , , mid , . , oaniotfly iter* 
auaded rs to stay a day or two, till he tnighl 
•‘cnd to the Hatnorims then nt Crangelor* Ih?. 
sieging n CitstJo of the IVirtugalti,*’— /Vvfow, 
in y^/irArt/, I, f>3l. 

c, IFOO.— " In like manner the Jews 
of Kningbir (Cringnnore), nli.«erring tlie 
wcaluic^s of tho S.lnuiri « « . nuide agre.^i 
many Mahmnednns drink tho cup of mar* 
tyniom* * • Jfo/n/Ai/’ AViifa (wTitiiig of 
omits in iCth century), in /*7/o>f, vili. 

OBANNT, K III Deiipri cotinnonly 
n«>(>r} for a cli^rh tv riling KiigliKh, niiH 
tlii'ncc vnlgJitly njiplicd gtm^riailly to , 
I hi; Kfwi Jiidmns or Imlf.casti* i 

from mil ring whom Kiiglish cupyiM^i | 
nr<* rhifdly rn«riiiJofl, 'J’fm origiiinl i<? j 
lliml. Aardtit, hirCtuh wlilcli >Yilfon ; 
tlerivcfl from SkU ‘n rloer/ 

S 


Karam is nlso the name of one of 
I the (fo- called) inixl casU*.'^ of the 
Hindus, sprung fioiii n Sudra mother 
mul Vnlsya father, or (according to 
I pome) from n pure Kplmlriyn mother 
hy a fatlier of degraded ^Kslmtriyn 
origin, Tlie occn|wilion of tlio mom- 
hers of this mi.xt av^tc Ihat of 
writer.? and nccountant.s ; [see IlUUuy 
I Trilfji ffttfl OoMm of i. 42 i 

The word was piohaldy nt one time 
njipliod hy imtivos to the junior inom- 
hers of the Coviuiantcd Civil Service 
— "Writerp,”as they wvrv dcpignntod. 
Sec the quotations from the “5tfir 
Afuhqhtrin'' and fipm Hngli Iloyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
** Writers* Buildings” in Cnlculfa, 
where tlioec young gentlemen were 
at one time quartered (.a range of 
apaitments uhich has now Iwcn trails- 
figured into n sjdendid periep of public 
olUct^s, hut, vvieely, has been kept to 
its old name), was known lo the iiativi*? 
n** JCardul f:t Utlrtht 

c. 137*0.— "They liave lh»' custaiii tlnl 
when ft riui» Arrives foun India orohevshcro, 
tho >.htcs of tho Sultnii . , , carry with 
complrlo .suits . , , for tJic UafMn or 
i.kipi>cr. and tor thekiranl, who is tho >l»Ip*f 
: cicri:.”— /fi» /la^vt.r, ii. 1G3. 

„ "'flic second day after our nr* 
rival at tho jK>rt of KailukAn, tlic jirincc<s 
c'-carted the mtIKrdiVi (or i<kipr»cr), tho kl- 
I xHnl, orclerk. . . .‘'—/fMif. iv. 27*0. 

c, 1.7G0.— "*l’he Karrdnf is n writer who 
keejvs tho ncc<»iiiils of the riiip, .and fcrjes 
! out the water to the pissen^crs.”— Jia 

c. 1010. — "I>o H»*cfatAire eApelle carans 

, , /♦ — /Vnosf cf*» i. lf**2; (Hftk. Hoc. 

1.211], * 

[jail, — " P/Jubt yim not hut it is too trtic, 
howroever Ilje Cmtmy Hatters you witli 
i'cHcr liojH’s,”— /AJiit'-r#, I. 117, and 

►00 ftKi i, 100, 

[1091, — "Vc Noe* da and Cranee.”— 
/*rii *?/e, /liVrn/ of /V, |S^ lit, 111,] 

c, 1781.— "'llift genllninen liUovrise, other 
than tho Mililarj*, who nrci in lilgli others and 
employments. Iinrc nmotigrt them‘‘cUcs do- 
precs 7»f s»'n'’ico and work, which have not 
cfjnie minutely to my knowledge; hut the 
whole of them rolled holy nro cillod 
Carninlll.^*— J/ufayAeroi, 11. M3. 

put, AS (Jay 1ms It, oxnrnjde gains 
whero precept fail**. As mi nucourapcniriit 
thrroforo toiny hmther eni&nies, I will offor 
mi iiistnueo or two, which arc n-monilwrod ns 
gooil Cnnipany'ii jokes,”— //wyfi /Aiyt/, Thf 
/ft/fme Ohen^tf >12, 

1610.— "The Cranny, or clerk, may he 
oil her a imlive Annenian, ft iiativo DyrU- 
ffiiese, ora llriignlloc.'**-IIVf/iitsii«*«, 1 • //* 

51 m 
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1834,— ** Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence, 
Captain Forrester. ”"-2% c Jfaioo, i. 311 

It is curious to find this word ex- 
plained by an old French uTiter, in 
almost the modem application to East 
Indians. This shows that the woi^ 
was used at Goa in soinetliing of its 
Hindu sense of one of mixt blood. 

1653.—*' Les karanes sont cuE^endrez d’vn 
Meatis, et d*Tne Indienne, les^uols sont 
oliaustrcs. Ce mot de Earanes vient a mon 
advis de iCara, qui si^ifie en Tura la terre, 
ou bion la coideur noire, comme si l*oa rou- 
loit dire par kaxanes les enfans du pals, ou 
bien les noirs : ils out les mesmos aduantagea 
dans leur professions que les autres Mestis." 
— De la Boulbiye~le-Gwz, ed. 1657, p. 226. 
Compare in m. Polo, Bk. I», cb. 18, bis 
statement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

OBAFE, % This is no Oriental 
word, though crape com^ from China. 
It is the French cripe, ix, crespc, Lat. 
crispns, meaning fuzzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
16th century quotation by Littrd, it is 
probable that tbe name was first ap- 
]>lied to a European texture. [Its use 
in English dates from 1633, according 
to the N,E,D.] 

** I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere — 

Some narrowy crapes of China silk, 

Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.*' 

0. ir. Holmef, * Conieniment* 

CREASE, CBIS,, &c., s. A kind 
of dagger, wliich is the character- 
istic weapon of the Malay nations ; 
from the Javanese name of the weapon, 
adopted in Malay, krls, hirls, or kres 
(seeFavre, Diet. Javamis^Fran^is, 137h, 
Craxofurd^s Malay Diet. 8.V., Jansz, 
Javaansch^Nederl. TVoordenhoek, 202 ). 
^le word has been generalised, and 
is often applied to analogous weapons 
of other nations, as ‘an Arab crease,* 
&c. It seems probable that the H. 
woi-d hxrich, applied to a straight 
sivord, and now almost ^ecifically to 
a swoi^ of European make, is identical 
'uith the Malay word hm. See the 
form of the latter word in Barbosa, 
almost exactly Hn^. Perhaps Turki 
is^ the original. [Platts gives 
Skt. 7;nV^ ‘a sort of knife or dagger.*] 
If Heinaud is right in his tranriation 
of the Arab Relations of the 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading, 
otherwise unintelligible, to khrl, we 


shall have n veiy early adoption of 
this word by Western travellers. It 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c. 910. — “Formerly it was common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasping in his hand 
a Iduci, t.e, dogger peculiar to tho 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to the finest edge. The man would lay 
bands on the wealthiest of the morchonta 
that ho found, take him by tbe throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, and 
finally drag him outside of tho town. . . 
JieleUlon, £c., ixir Brinaud, p. 156 ; and sco- 
Arobio text, p. 120, near bottom. 

It is curious to find the ciis adopted 
by Alboquerque as a piece of state 
costume. Wlien he received the am- 
liassadors of Sheildi Ismael, ix. the 
Shull of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Ormuz^ 
we read ; 

1615.— “For their reception there was. 
prepared a dais of three stops . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the Governor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, as I 
described before, and with his big, long 
snow-white beard ; and at the back of the 
dais the captains and gentlemen, hand- 
somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targets, and all uncovered."— Gorrai, ii.. 
423. 

Hie portrait of Alboquerque in the 1st 
vol. of Mr. Birch's Translation of the Com- 
mentaries, realises the snow-white beard, 
tuni^ and blade surcoat, but the cris ia 
missing. [Iho Malay Creese is referred to 
in iii. 85.] 

1516. — “ They are girt with* belts, and 
carry da^ors in their waists, wrought with 
rich inlaid work, these they coll qaerix." — 
Baiiiosa, 163. 

1652. — “And the quartermaster ran np 
to the top, and thence beheld the son m 
Timuta roja to be standing over tbe Captain 
Major with a cris half drawn." — CSufanWo. 
ii. 368. 

1572.- 

“• . • ossentada 

L4 no gremio da Aurora, onde naseeste, 

Opulonta hlalaca nomcada 1 

As settos Tcnenosas que fizeste ! 

Ob criBea, com que jit te vojo armada. . . .** 
Camdes, x. 44. 

By Burton : 

"... so strong thy site 
there on Aurora's bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca bight I 
The penned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the krises thirsting, os I sec, for fight. . . 

1680.— A vocabulary of “Wbrdes of tho 
naturall language of laun " in tho voyage of 
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Sir Yr> Drake, Hah Cricko, ‘n tlncccr/— 

i/trir. iv\ 2lC. 


rinSl.-'»Crine.’* 

snicK.] 


Sec quotation iincHor A 


Tlio custom i** t!mt whonovor 
the Kinpr (of Java) cloUi dio . . . tho wirc<t 
of tho Mid Kin^ • • * e>ery uno with a 
dftpper m hep hand (whieh dapper they call 
A ercflO, and n« n m»ir) atab 

thein«elToi to tho heart.**— CiiiYiirfMA, in 
Jlain iv. 337. 


A1,ki ill ErafhtfVs Abstract of the Stjarti 
Malayii : 

**Ho wn<t in conncqncnco creased nt tho 
►hnj> of a awootmeat rclicr, his blood 
flowed on tho proutid. hut his liody dis- 
appeared niimculouHlj*. — ^Vimm Matauir, in 
/. /mf. --freA. V, 318. 

OREDERB, DEIi. An old niorcan- 
tile term. 


3591.— **Fu rib onnoro I enjoin nnd order 
in the luinio of our Mid Ixird . % • that no 
ncn’ant po nmic'd whofher it Ik? with ata\e< 
or dappers, or crisacs.”— Procl. of IVrrrey 
MrtOiiaji rt*/l/ 6 e 7 »<T 7 «< In Jrfhir. Port. 
Ort^ntaff fav. 3, p. 335. 

1593,—“ In the Western part of the Island 
(Stinuitm) is Mnnancnlio where they wnko 
J^iinvnni*, w’luch in fmlia are railed CiTOes. 
which nre vciy well .accotintcd and oslpomed 
of,'*— 3,3 ; [with some slight dif- 
ferences of read inp, Flak, Soc. 1. 110). 

1C02, — **. . , Cl»incsi'»clic Dolchon, to aio 
Cris nennon.**— //w/jtiw/, i. 3J1. 

c. IGIO,— “Ccuxda ont d'onlitmiro h Ictir 
eo-^U? vn polpiuard ondp qiii tt’npelle crla, et 
qui Ticnt d'Achen cn Sumatra, do Inua, et 
ciolaCliinc,*’— 1. 121 ; (link. 
Soc. i. 1G<1; see li. 101 ; [li. 1C2, 1#0]. 


1 C3 1.—" Mnlayos crises, An>lK*snlfA»pi»«. 
— A/rtMot Cen^MiVfriefe, ix. 32. 


fl 


ICSG. — “The Cresset is a hmall tldnp like 
A Ikipponcl which they alw'nys wear In War 
or Fence, nt Work or Flay, fn»m tho preatot 
of them to thojH)ore«it or meancsi i'ers4>»i,*'— 
/>fiwy«Vr, i. 337, 


1690.— “And as the .TajmnniTi . , ♦ rip 
im their Bowels with a Cric. • . .**— 

1#3. 


1727.— Tape of tweWo Yc.ars of Ape 
• • , (Mid) that ho would Miew* him the Way 
to die, and witli that ho tocjk a Cress, 
And ran him'clf through the l>o<ly.*‘— ,1. 
7/nmi7/o», ii. i?l) ; (rd, 1711, il. 95). 


3770.— “llio j)eoplo never po without a 

K ininrd which they call cris.**— /foj/ao/ 
p. 1777), 1. 07. 


c. lEGO-CO,— “Tliey (tho Kiiplidi) rhewr 
liAsjiish, cut thcm^elvcf with jw»isone<l 
CTCascB 4 . • taste every iwiison, Imy every 
nccrct.**— /.WncTi, /ijwfuJC Tmits fed. 180*f, 
il, 60], 


The Portumicpe nlso formed n word 
criflada, a blow with a cris (foo Cat* 
Mtihrdo, iii. 370), And in hbiplisli we 
find a verb to * ereatr^ ; see in JUtrehm^ 
i, 532, and tliia : 


loot.— <*Tliis Iloylir-p wo torlnrw! not, 
lK}cau*o of his confession, hut crysed him.**— 
DWeam^ of /rttw, in 7*r?rr/«w, 1. 176, 
[1701,— “At which our peonlo . , . were 
most of Ihrm crcozod. — rtdr, iMjn* 
7>iary, UaU. Soc. il. eccxxxrii.] 


1613.— “Del credoro, or puarantecinp Iho 
rosj>on5ihility of iK^rrotis to w*hom poods 
were Md— co2nini*>s}on 5 iwr cent.'*— .ViV- 
Mem, i. 2:16. 

OREOLE, s. This tvorrl is never 
used by I be Knglisb in India, lliouf^b 
I ho miMako is sninotimca made in 
Ktiginnd of siqqinsinp it to be an 
Anglo* I iu1 inn term. TIio original, po 
far as wo can lc?.nrii, is Span, mb/fo, a 
wonl of nncertniii clymolDC}', w'hcnce 
Ibc KrciU’li fr/o/c, n person of ’Enro]>ca*i 
b]r>f>d biif. robmhi) )nrth. Shcai^ 
who »coiiclndea that moVfo is a negro 
corruption of rrunHUo^ dim, of rnado, 
and is*rjMi(fle mn^ling,* CruuJot^ 
rnVrdfr;», nccnnling to IVninl do Jjnval, 
fllak. Soc. ii. 60 frq!] were used at 
Hoa for nude and feinnlc servant a. 
And Fee the passapt* quoted under 
NEELAht fioiii Cornvt, uheru fho 
w<»rdH ‘njm.in?l and cervnnts* are in 
the origiTiai * fvfo o/«fo t criados.* 

17S2.— “ Mr, M.'icinto'ili In'inp tho enn of 
n Sc«»leli Planter bv n Prench CreolC, of one 
of tho West India 1l«lnnd«, is an stwiirthy and 
ilMrK^kinp a man a« is to Im aocn rih the 
Dirtupuere Walk on tho llny.il Kxchanpo.'* 
— /ViVr*/ Ac. ni /VicrV JTwf?, 

1.9. 


CROCODILE, s. Tins word ia 
.vddfjin used in India ; alligator 
Ihuiip the lertii aluirtM iiivnnably cm* 
ploynl. 

c. 1323.— “TJiere im also coquodtilM, 
^^hirh nrv \ulparly mihsi oiA'w/u* [Lat, 
rrtfr*i^ri>, *a civk.atnco']. • , . TIu^si nni* 
nmln !»<' like lif.inls, uiul hnveata!) etretched 
over aU like urit<» a liranlV,” Ac,— /-Viar 
,7piTfn»i»rs, ji. 19, 

1690.— “Onn Crocodile wns fo hucoAnd 
preedy that be devoured an AhhimUj, that 
is a chained emupany of ciphlor nine >laTci ; 
iuit ihemdkjrsnbU* iron paid him hiswapc*«, 
and itnirlliercd the murthcrcr." -.Iref/riff 
flttUff (Wok-t Africa), in /'urrAui, ti. 93.6. 

(1S70.— 4 . I have been cmnpidled to 
ainj>ubito tlio Hii»b< of |>er^«is Fclwd by 
crocodiles , . , 'dm Allipator 

(<;A4rnb/)^)mrt^ttlCs devours child ron. « . — 
tV4f,r*r/, ^fn(, ywrijpr, in /«d»a, 360 Fry.]* 
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OBOB£, fi. One k\indrcd i,e» 
10,000,000. Thus Q crorc of rupees 
^vas for n\anv years almost the exact 
equivalent of a inilliou sterling. It 
luid once hceu a good deal uiorc, and 
lias now been for some years a good 
deal less. The H. is haror^ Skt koti, 

c. 1315.^“ Kales Dewar, the nilor of 
MalKir, enjoyed ii highly prosperous life. . . . 
His coffers wore replete with wealth, inso- 
much that in the city of Mnrdl (M&ditra) 
there were 1200 crores of gold deposited, 
every crore being cqua\ to a thousand labs, 
and every lak to one hundred thousand 
dinurs." — m AVhV, iii, 52. K.B. — 
The rending of'tlio word rruir is however 
doubtful here (see note by Elliot in heo), 
III any cose the value of erore is misstated by 
WassSf. 

0 . 1343.— “They told mo that n certain 
Hindu farmed the rovenuo of the city and 
its territories (DaulatabudJ for 17 karfir • . . 
ns for the koxfir it is cipmalcnt to 100 hthf 
and the laL to 100,000 dlnurs.*— liatuta, 
iv. 49. 

G. 1850.—" In the course of three years ho 
had misappropriated about a toor of <an/(U 
from the roTonne."— in 
JSlltof, iii. 247. 

c. 1690,— "Zealous and upright men wore 
in charge of the revenues, each over one 
KrtSr of dams.” _ (Tlieao, it npiioars, were 
called IffOriB.)— ^rin-i.4il6arf, u 13. 

1609. — "The King's yoeroly Income of j 
his Crowne Land is fiftio Crou of 
every Crou is an hundred LttUs^ and every ; 
Ltcle is nn hundred thouoand 7<e»pms.”— i 
JlaiokiMf in l^urthttt, i. 216. 

1628.— "The rovenuo of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to six arii* 
and thirty krora of dcfms. One ar5 is equal 
to A hundred lorors (a kror being ten millions) 
and a hundred Krorn of dam$ are oriuivnlent 
to two knrs and fifty lacs of nipces.‘ — 
jl/n/uiminad Skart/ JTan(rfi, in £/ltoff vii. 138. 

1690. — "The Aabobor Govornourof Benpiil 
svna reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty CotireuB of Roupies; A 
kouron is nn hundred thousand jacks.''— 
Ovington, 189. 

1757»— "In consideration of the losses 
which the English Company have sustained 
. . , I will give them one croiO of rupees." 
— Orme, ii. 162 (cd. 1803). 

c, 1786.— "The revenues of the city of 
Jlccca, once the capital of Bengal, at a low 
esamntion amountnnnunlly to two kherore." 
— Chr/trcciofi's L\fe ofV/m, i, 172. 

1797. — "An Englishman, for H. E.’8 
amuBomenl, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women; the Nabob was delighted beyond 
measuro, and declared that Sough ho had 
spent a crore of rupees . , , in procuring 
nmusemen^ he had never founii ono so 
pleasing to him."— ifon. i. 407. 


1879.- 

" ‘Toll mo what lies lieyond our bmzcn 

Then ono replied, ‘The city first, fair 
Prince ! 

And next King Bimbaslm's realm, and 
then 

The vast flat world with crores on crores 
of folk.'" 

Sir JS, Arnold, Tfit Inght of Asia, iii. 

[GBOBI, 8. "The possessor or col- 
lector of a kror, or ten millions of 
any given kind of money; it was 
especially applied ns lui ollicinl desig- 
nation, under tbe Mobammedim govern- 
ment, to n collector of revenue to the 
e.\tent of a kror of dam<>, or 250,000 
ruiiciys wlio was a1«o jif vnrioas times 
invested with the mmcral superin- 
tendence of tbe lauds in bw district, 
and the charge of the jwlicc.” {Wihon.) 

[c, 1590.— See quotation under CHORE. 

[1675.^ — " Nor docs this exom|it them 
from piiihcashing the Nnliol/s Crewry or 
Govomour;"— J i/afyr/ Jhary, iJak. 

Soc. ii. ccxxxix.] 

[CBOTCHEY, KUBACHEE, 

properly Kardvliiy (he sca-j»ort and 
cliirf toini of tlie pi^ovince of Sind, 
which is a creation of the British rule, 
no town appccaring to have existed on 
the rite hciore 1725. In As SuyiitPs 
Bistorg of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 229) the 
capture of Kirakli or lumj is men- 
tioned. Sir H. AL Elliot thinks that 
tills place was prolwbly situated in if 
not named from Kaclili. Jarrett (JfM, 
ii. 344, note) supposes this to Iks 
ICariichi, which Elliot identified with 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, nccoid- 
ing to Ciirtius, dwelt tlie Arabioi or 
Arabitai, The harbour of Ivaruchi was 
nossibly the Porus Alexnndri, where 
Nearclius was detained by tbe monsoon 
for twenty-four days (see AfcCntidfc, 
Andeni India, 1G7, 2C2). 

[1812.—" l^rom Crotriiey to Caiio Monro 
tlip people caU themselves Balouches."— 
Moner, ihrovgh Persia, p, 6 . 

[1839.—". . . spices of all kinds, which 
are earned from Bombay ... to Eoratchee 
Ch«w" ^ 8ina."-£0,A.Wa..-. 

OBOW-PHEASANT, s. Tlie 
pupiuar Anglo-Indian name of a some- 
what ignoble bird (Pam. Cncnlidae), 
common all over the plains of India, 
m Burma, and Uie Islands, viz. (Ten* 


'cunm. 
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tromis rufifcnni^, llliger. It is held hi 
India to give omens. 

Id78.— “Tho crow-pheaBant stalks post 
"with his chestnut '\vings drooping hy his 
fiido.” — PMl* jRolinson. /» Jfu Indian 
Oardm, 7. 

1S83. — There is that ungainly object the 
covcalf crow-pheasant, junglo-crow, or what- 
o\*er clso^ you like to call the miscollancous 
things nsit clambers through n creopor-lndcn 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wrings and 
makes n slow voyage to tho next tree. To 
jndgo by its appearance only it might bo n 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seems to have been liorrowcd from a black- 
faced monkey.” — Tribes on iwy J»ro«/i>r, 155» 

OUBEB, s. The fniit of the Piper 
Onhthtf a climbing slinib of the Mnmy 
region. [Its Hind, name halntb cldnl 
marks its importation front tlic East 
by Chinese inercliantsj Tlie word and 
the articles were well known in Europe 
iu the ^fiddle Ages, the former being 
taken directly from the Arab, hahdbah. 
It used os a spice like other 
peppera, though less common. The 
importation into Enroj^e had heconie 
inmutcsimal, when it revived in last 
century, owing to the medicinal power , 
of the article having become known to 
our medical oflicers during tlic British 
occupation of Java (1811-16). Several 
]iavticulars of interest will be found in 
JIanhnrv and Flnchifjei^s Pharmacop, 
626, and in the notes to Marco Polo, ii. 
880. 

c. 913, — “The territories of this Prince 
(tho JlfahanijA of tho J^les) produce all 50Ha 
of spicGR and aromatics. . . • Tho cxporbi 
nro camphor, ligu-aloos, dove, sanclol-wood, 
botol-nut, nutmeg, caraatnom, cubob (at- 
lahiStaJi), » , — Mafitdi, i. 311 

13lh cent.— 

** TIico eanol and the licoris 

And mvoto savoury moynto I wis, 

Tlioo gilo/ro, quyhibo and mace. ..." 

ulffMwiirfrr, in IPth^V il/efr, 
/tern., i. 279. 

1298.— “This Wand (Java) is of suriMiw- 
ing wealth, producingblackrwppor, nutmegs, 
siiikonard, galingnlo, cuhebs, cloves. . . 

— Mareo Poh, ii. 2J1, 

c« 1328.— “There too (in t/dna) are pro- 
duced eubebs, and nutmegs, and tnaco, and 
nil tho other finest apices except poppor."— 
pyiar Jotdmus, 31. 

c. 1340.—“ The foUotoin*; are told hy (he 
pound. Paw allk ; faffren ; dove-stalks and 
doves: eubebs; lign-alocs. . , /— Preofo/ti, 
in Camay, Sic., p, 306. 

„ “ Cnbohs are of two kinds, i,e. 

domestic and wild, and both should bo 
entire and light, and of good smell ; and tho 
domestic are known from ifao wild in this 


Way, that tho former are a little more brovm 
than tho wild ; also tho domestic nro round, 
whilst tho wild havo tho lower part a little 
flattened nndomenth like flattened buttons." 
—Peffclolti, in Cathay, Ac. ; in orig, 374 seq. 

0 . 1390.— “Take fresh pork, soothe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it 
hard volks of egga, well mixed together, 
with dried carnmts, powder of oinnnmon, 
and mnccs, eubebs, and cloves whole.”— 
Pecipe in Wriyht^s JJomesih Manners, 360, 

1563.— “if. Lot us talk of oubobB; al- 
though, according to Sepulveda, wo seldom 
use them alone, and only in comfiounds. 

“ 0. ^Tis not so in India ; on the contrary 
they are much used by tho I^foors soaked in 
wine • . . and in tliofr native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for coldneos 
of stomach ; you may boliovo mo they hold 
them for a voiy great medicine.” — Oareiu, 
t. BO-SOf. 

1.572. — “Tlio Indian physicians uso 
Cubebs as cordials ior tho stomach, « . 
Acm/u, p. 138. 

1012.— “CnhobB, tho pound . • . xvd. s.” 
—Pates and (Scotland). 

1874. — “ In n list of drugs to bo sold in 
tho . . . city of Ulni, a.o. 3596, cubebs are 
mentioned . • . tho jirico for half an ounce 
being 8 treazers**—Jlanh. cO FUek. 527. 

CUBEBB BUBB, n.p. Tills ivns n 
famous Iwinyan-trce on an island of 
tlic Nerbiidda, some 12 iti. N^.E. of 
Baroeb, and n favonrito resort of tlic 
English tlierc in the 18tb century. It 
is described by Forbes in his Or. Mem. 
i. 28 ; [2nd eel. i. 10, and in 
Hari, od. 1873, ii. 137 seqa.']. Forbes 
says that it was thus called by tbc 
Hind us in inemoiy of a favourite 
ssrint (no doubt Kablr). Possibly, bow- 
e\^r, the name was merely tlic Ar. 
kahlr, ‘great,* given by soine hlalioni- 
mednn, and niisintcrprctcd into an 
allusion to tlic sectarian lc.adcr. 

[1623.— “On an other side of tho city, but 
out of ilio circuit of the houses, in an open 
place, is seen a gmat and fair tree, of that 
Kind which I saw in tho sea coasts of Persia, 
near Ormus, called there Zicf, but hero Per.** 
—P.*^deUa Vallf, Hal:. Soc. i. 3.5, Mr. Grey 
idontiflea this snth tho CTJBEEBBUIIB.] 

1818.—“ Tho popular tradition among tho 
Hindus is that n man of great sanctity 
named Kuhocr, linnng cleaned his tooth, 
as is practised in India, witii a piece of 
slick, stuck it into ttio ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is.**— Copland, 
in TV. Lit. Soe. Po, i. 290. 

OEOmrA, OUOUYADA, 8. Aery 
of alarm or warning ; Mnlayiil. hlkknya, 
‘to cry out*; not used by English, 
but found Ainong Portugneso wiitcrs, 
who formed fioiu tho native 
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Tvord, as they did Crimla from /w 
(fico CllBASE). See CorTt% Ltndnif ii. 
S. 9SG. See also quotation from 
Tennen^ under COBB, uud coiujwrc 
AustraHnii cooty. 

1525.— *'On thiH immodintoly ^oma of 
Knirs who nccom|ianic(l him, dedred tu 
umito iho Portugucso who vrvro Kuin;; 
through tho streets ; but the llegerlnr would 
not permit it ; and tho Calmal opproiching 
tho K{ng*it jinlncc, without entering to 
ftpenk to tho King, ordered thoso cries of 
lucin to 1)0 tmitio wide!) tiioy etiU enen- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
togothcr more thon 2000 Nnini svttii their 
arms. . . :*^Corrta, ii. 020. 

l&iS.— ** At tho hou«ouf tho jeigod then) 
wni n high cnchmirO’Wiill of Atone, niioro 
tho Gorernur collected nil his people, and 
tho9Q of tho country cnino trooping with 
Ik>wa and nrrowA and a fow initcidnckA, 
raising great cries and cucuyadas, such fu 
they employ to c.iil each other to unr, just 
liko cruncs whon they nro going to tako 
wing.”— y^irf. ir. 827, 

CUDBALOKS, n.p. A place on 
the mnrinc Unckwatcr 10 m. S. of 
Pondicherry, fntnous in tiie enrlr 
AnglO'lndmn histoiy of (/oromnndel. 
It \vns Kdtled l»y tlie Co»i]«ny in 
lG8S-n. nnd Port St. Ihivid’h was 
creeled there soon after. ProUMily 
the correct name i.s KndaUftr^ * Sea- j 
Town.’ [Tlie Mndnu ffVo«. gives Tain. 

‘hmeiion/ ilr, ‘lillagi*,’ i)cca\u«e | 
it atnnaA on the ronflueiu'e of the ! 
Kadilani nnd Pnmvaimr Hivers.] j 

[1773.— “ Fort St. David is . . . Imilt on a 
rising ground, about a mile from tiio black* 
Town, wliich Is callwl Cuddaloro,”— /r«, 
p. i8.i 

OUDDAPAH, n.i>. Tel. hulapa, 
[‘threshold/ said to take its name from 
the fact timt ills Hitimtcdatthe 0 ]>en- 
iiig of the pass uiiicii leads to the holy 
town of Tripatty (GrihhU^ Man, oj 
CudiajKth, p. 3); otiiors connect it 
with Skt, hnjyay ‘pity/ and the 
Skt name is ‘Kri^inayara], A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi* 
dcncy. It is always wittcii ATmpah 
ill Kirkpatrick’s Translation of Tip^m** 
Letters^ [nnd see Wilks, Mysore, ed. 
1800, i. 3031 It has been suggested 
os possible that it is the KAPir}! (for 
KAPinn) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kixr- 
pah indigo is quoted on the Loudon 
market.] 

17C8. — “Tho chiefs of Shnnoor and Kixpa 
also followed tho same path.* —7/. o/Jlydur 


CUBBOO, s. A generic Tinnic for 
]nim])kitis, [hut usually applied to the 
miisk-melon, cuenrhUa vwmnta (Watt, 
Aeon. DieL ii. C*t0)]. Hind. Kuddtl, 

(1870.-*’ I’umpkin, ne<l and WhtU-Htnd. 
Kuddoo. lliis regotabio gmas in great 
obuiulnnco in nil mrin of tlio Deccan.”— 
/fiVAK hid, /Jovu Keon, MS.] 

OUBBY, s, Tlir public or captain’s 
cahiu of nil Iiidiamnii or other ]inc- 
sciiger shh). M’c liave not l)een able 
to tnire tiie origin Mthfnrtorily, It 
I mii‘*t> however, he the Kiiiie with the 
' Biiteli nnd Germ. lajnU, which has 
' the .Stine Figniflcation. Tills is aN> 

I the Scandiiuninu laugua;;e<*, Sw. in 
' /.vgirf/r, Dan. lahjt, and Grimm quotes 
\lajnte, “Ca'^teria/’ frf)m a voc.ihulnrv 
I of Savon woiils u*>o<l in the fir^t half 
of 15lh luutury. It is ]>erhap4 origin* 
nil} till* sinie with the Kr. taUnie, *a 
ho\el/uhich LUtre quotes from 12th 
century as ^cn/i«(e. Bucauge has L." 
Latin eahtut, ‘cast, tugiirium,’ hut n 
little doubtfully. [Hurt on (Ar. 
xi. ICO) gives P. ladah, *n room/ and 
com]vire.s Cumra. Tiie Ie.ivej 

the question douldful.] 

1720 —“Neither will they go into any 
Abip**t Cayuyt long as they aco any opo 
in the Sl:ipj)cr> enitin or on the hnifaleek.” 
Vafrntijit, (onrf 1.31. 

1762,— “It was Ins (Ibo Captain's) In* 
vannblo practice on Siindar to lot down a 
can>.ns curtain nt one end of Oio cuddy 
. . . nnfl to read the church Acrvice,— a 
duty wliich ho con«iiiere<l a complete c1c.ir* 
anco of the rins of the preceding week,”— 
Life of Luni TnynmovU, i. 23. 

1813,— ’‘Tlio \f>u«g*»tcn among the pa** 
Acngcr*, young Chaflcn of ttio 150th, anti 
p<A)r httio Ricketts, Coming homo after Ins 
thini fever, w*cd to ilmw out Medley at tho 
cud^'tahle, and make him tell ptwtpous 
Atones alMUt him«clf nnd his cxi»toitt 
against tigers nnd Napoleon.”— 1 antfv 
Fair, ed. 1307, ii. 2.s'5. 

OULGBE, s. A jewelled plume 
surmounting the irinxv/t or ni^tte 
upon the turban. 8hAkc.s|)c«ar gives 
lahfhi as a Turki word. [Platts gives 
katyhf, latyhl, and refers it to Ski. 
kaUtiti, ‘aspire,*] 

c. 1514.—“ In this manner the people of 
IDnln catch crc.at numbors of herons. Tho 
KiUd-my [•1‘liioies worn on the cap or 
turban on great occasions.* Also aco Punjab 
Trade JUttort, App., p. cetv.] are of tho 
heron's feathers.”— ikiM*, 151. 

1716,— **dohn Burman received a vest and 
Culgce Aot wit!) precious stones.'*— IITio'Ar, 
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1759.— "To present to Omed Roy, via, 

1 Culgrah I . . . . 1200 0 0 

1 Surpago or aiVrotto] . 600 0 0 

1 Killot (soo KUlut) . . . 250 0 0” 

— Expf^nm iVIfilo&V KnterfainmtnL In 

Zo»^, 163. 

178G. — "Tlireo Kulgies, three SurmUhfs 
(seo Siipoch), end throe Pvtinli (!) QKirfo/-, 
H. 'a uadgo, n flat piece of Rold, a neck 
omamont’] of the vnhio of 36,320 rupees 
httitj been dcsiiatched to yon in a casket.*' — 
Tippoo'it L<*UerSf 263. 

[1892. — Of a Ikinjnm ox— "Over the 
beast's forehead is a shaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth bordered wth patterns in 
colour with xnecc't of mirror sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgi or aigrette of peacock 
feather tips.” — L, Kniliun. B€ast and J/«« 
an IndiUf 147. 

^ fTlie word wtts also njaplicd to n rich 
silk cloth imported from Indin, 

[1714.— In a list of goods belonging to 
«5iib-govomor8 of the South Sea 0.—" X pair 
of cnilgee window curLains.”— 2 itrr. jVofrj <fc 
Q. VI. 2«.] 

OULMITEBEA, KOOEMUEEEA, 
s. Nnuticnl H. halmarlyay *a cnhii,* 
taken direct from Port, ealmaria 
hitch), 

OTJLBBy, a. According to the 
miHtation a weight of nhont a candy 
(q.v.). Wc have traced the word, ' 
tniicif is rare, also in Prinsei)’» Tables 
(ed, Tliomnsj p. 115), ns a measure in 
Bhuj, haht, iimd tve find K . Er umniond 
gives it : “JCiilsce or CuUy (Guz.). A 
weight of sixteen ]naiui(Is”(the Gnzcmt 
niunnds are abotit 40 1b5.» therefore 
haUti^dhowl 640 lbs.). [Tlic word i.s 
probably Skt. kalaM, *a water jar,* and 
lienee a grain measure. The Madras 
G/om. gives Can. ImlaH ns a mensnre of 
cAjiacity holding 14 Seers.] 

1813.— "So plentiful arc mnngfw • . . 
that during my rcridonce in Guzorat they 
were flold in tho publio markobi for one 
ru^ioo the culsey j or 600 iwiinda in English 
weight.”— OrienL Mem. i. 30: f2d, 
cd.l. 20]. '■ 

OVmSLY, OUMLY, OUIVEMUL, 
s. A blanket ; a coanie woollen cloth. 
Skt. hamhalaj ii])peanng in tbe verna- 
ctilars in slightly varying forms, e.g. 
H. kamlt. Our first quotation shows a 
curious attempt to connect this word 
>nth the Arab, ‘a porter* (see 

HURnaATTL}, and with the cameVs hair 
of John Baptist's ruinicnt. TIic word 
is introduced into Portuguese ns caw- 
holtm, *a cloak.' 


c. 1350.— "It is customary to make of 
tho^ dbros wet*wcnthcr mantle? for tboso 
rustics whom they call at malls,* whoso 
busincjis it Is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
palankins (/<vl/cwj. ... A garment, such 
os I mc.'in, of this camoli cloth (and not 
camol cloth) I wore till I got to FJoronco, 
. . . Ko doubt the raiment of John tho 
Baptist was of that kind. For, os reganh 
mmcrjt Anir, it is. next to silk, the softest 
stuff in tho world, and never could have 
liocn meant, • • MariffROl/t, in 

Cathay, 866. 

1606.— ‘ ‘ We we.ir nothing more fre- 
quently than those cambol&s.”— GeurtO, 
f, 132. 

[c. 1610. — "Of it they make also good 
store of cloaks and canes, called by tho 
Indians J/niMatM, and by tho Portuguese 
<Ormus cambalis.'”— /'vrard de /rfiraf, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.] 

1678.— "Leaving off to wonder at tho 
natives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
wrapiung thcmsolvos in n combly or Hair- 
cloth.” — Fryer, 5-1, 

1690. — "CamloGB, which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Persia. . , OwagfoH, 
455, 

1718.—" But as a liody called the Comniul* 
or blanket wearers, were going to 
join Qhandaoran, their commander, they 
fell in witii a !)ody of troops of Mnhmttxv 
Iiorpo, who forbade tlieir going further,” — 
Sf-ir J/i'tay/nTi7i, i. 143. 

1781.— "Ono comlcy as a covering . . , 
4 fmiams, 6 0 lai/t,” — Priaen 

of Hon. J. Lindsay, /Mrs of Lmdsayt, tii. 

1793. — ". . . a largo black Kitnuhul, or 
I blanket,” — O. Forster, TmiWi, i. 194, 

1800.—" Ono of tho old gontlomon, ob- 
serving that 1 looked very hanl at his ctunly, 
was alarmed lest 1 shotdd think ho possessed 
numerous (locks of sheep.”— Letter of »Sf#r 
2\ Munw, in Ai/r, i. ^1. 

1813. — Forbes has comeloens.— Or. Mm. 
1. 195; [2d. cd. i. lOS]. 

OUMMERBtJND, s. A girdle. 
H. from P. kawar^bnnd, i.t. * loiiMJaiid,* 
Such an ntliclc of dress is habitually 
worn by domestic .servaiiis, peoii.% anil 
irregular Lix)Ot>a ; but <nny ivnist-belt is 
so termed, 

[1631,— "And tying on a cummorbund 
(r((martr(/<ittdc) of yellow silk.”— Coirra, iii, 
588. Camnrattandes in Datboqvfrque, Comvi., 
Hak. Soc. iv. lOJ,] 

lfi,^»2, — "I'ho Covenior arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Pemia which is called comarbddoa, being 
of gold and silk.”— Otwfna/ifrfa, iii. 396, 


• Cnmatli (Tafaerhini) jiiirvlvcs from Iho Arabic 
In some pnria of Sleiljr, 
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1016.— “Tho noWeiimnof Xoxmawnt to 
hftvo ft famrio of gnlllo police, pipRC», Tk>. 
dingon, IooKing]n<L«c«. talilo 1)ookc% chint 
brnmport and comoorbandBr vrith t)io 
prices.* —Cbcb*# /iwry, I* 147* 

loss’.— **Ils jjorrent h tc**!© d*Tno coin- 
tuM, qn’ils iippollcnlCommorljant.'’— 
dehtOf 223. 

ld}8.'~**ln the middio they hnro a xvqW 
Adjusted girdle, called ft Comnerbimt.’'— 
Vein Tttistf 05. 

1727.— **Tlioy hare nloo a fine Turlnnd, 
embroidered Shoes, And a D.iggcr of VaIuo, 
atuclc into a fine Cummorbasd, or Haiili.**— 
A. JiaviUhiU i. 220 ; {ed. 1711, ii. 2:W]. 

1810.— **Tliey goncmlly have the turlwns 
And ctmuner*bundfl of the raiuo colour, )>y 
way of livery.”— I IVfftViMww, T, jl7. i. 274. 


P82fl.— ‘*My ftldto cast was loose, for 
tvanl of ft kumDCrbimd."— 7/or#, 
cd. 1873, 1. 275.] 

1880. — . . Tlio Ihinjab rcems to Jiaso 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants At UmriUur . . . descrilics the 
elTccta of ft rhoAcr of rain on tho Knglish- 
made tiirltans and Kummerbuuda ns if their 
heads and loins were cnvohi]>e<l by l.a>ers of 
atarch/*— /'lowr^ J/oi7, Juno 17. 


OUMQtJOT, B, The fniil of CiVrw 
yqpontVrr, n niiniatiire omiigc, often 
5ciit in jurs of preserved fruits, from 
Gliinn. iCrin)l.irRf is the Canton pro* 
nnncintioii of Inn*h\ ‘gold orange/ the 
Chinese name of the fnn't. 


OUNpHUNES. n, 11 kanehanU 
A daneing-gtr). According to Shake* 
anenr, this is the feminine of a casIc, 
Aonr/#<ni, trhose ivoniiqi are dancers. 
Ihit there is douht ns to tliis: [see 
Crooko, Tribes and i^jr./Viv, 
3G4, for the Kanchnn caste,] Kanehan 
is * ^Id* ; also a yellow pigincnt, which 
the women ninv have U‘*ed ; Pce qiiot. 
from Bcniicr. ‘[See DANCINO*GniL.] 

(c. 15 M,— **T!jo Knnjari ; tho men of this 
class play tho Pakhnuaj, tho llnUMi, and 
tho Tula, uhilo tho uoincti ring and dance. 
His Majesty calls them KanchuniB.”— riln, 
cd. Jitrrett, ill. 2.’i7.] 

c. 1660.— “IJwl there is ouo thing which 
aecsins to roe A litllo too extravagant . « • 
tho imblick Women, 1 mc.sn not those of 
tho mrar, but thewo more feUrwl and con* 
ridcniblo ones that go bi thu great nmrringes 
at tho houses of tlio OMtafts and Manseb* 
liars to ring anil d.ancc, those that afO callcil 
Kcndien, as if jou rhonld far tlio ffrifdnt 
tho ones. , . ZbrmVr, 1I.T* 

8S; [cd.CWftiWr, 273#^/.]. 

e. 1661.— ** On regaU dans lo Serrnil, 
toutes CCS D.iTncs Ktmnghrcs, do festins vt 
dcs dances des (^enehcnies, qui sont dcs 
fonnnes ct dcs filTcs d'uno Casto #Ic c« noni, 
nui n*ont indnt d’nulre iirofcsdon quo cello 
do la daasQ/*— r. 151. 

16Sn.— “And hero tho Dancing Wcnehc% 
or Quoncbcnles, cntcrtiiin you, i! y>u 
please,”— On'/i.irfon, 257. * 

175?.— “In tho evening theCanebanis . . , 
bavo exinbited l»cforo tho Princo and court.** 


OUMBA, 8. U. kamrd^ from Port, 
cdnmmy a clminber, a c/ibin. [In 
Unper India the drawing-room is the 

? o2 himnL Fo called because one end of 
t is iisuAlIy Fcmi-circiilnr.] 


— Dmryin /.{/r r/CV/finsifi*, 1.53. 

1810.— “Tho danctng.nmnen nre of differ* 
out Kinds , , . the never i>er* 

form beforo nrsomblics of men. . • . 'Hio 
Eunchotieo aru of on cqqioeito rtamp ; they 
<lanctf and ring for tho onntseroent of tho 
male «ex,”— liV//mr»#.in, \\ Jf, i. SIS6. 


OUMEITNGA, s. See CARAhl* 
SOLA. 

OtlMSHAW, p. Chin. Pigeon- 
English for buckshcosh (q.v.), or n 
present of any kind. Accottling to 
Giles it is the Amoy nrmi. {kain-fid) 
of two characteni signifying ‘grateful 
thanks.’ Bp. Motile suggests bnt-sin 
(or Cantonese) lum-setUy *tlmiik-gift/ 

1870,—“. , . thoy pressed tqwn ns, block- 
ing ont tho light, uttering discordant erics, 
and clamouring svith ono voico, Kum-aba, 
t.c. backrhccrh, looking more like demon-s 
than living men,*— A/i« Ztiid’* (foMrii CArr- 
«m«w, 70, 

1882. — “As tho ship got under weigh, tho 
Compradoro's cumshas, according to *olo 
custom/ voro brought on board • . , dried 
lychco, Kankin dates . , . baskets o( 
oranges, and prcson’cd ginger.*— T/#r Fun- 
heat, 103. 


OUEIA MUKIA, n.p. 'Dip n.atue 
of A gitmp of islandn edf the H.E. coast 
of Arabia (Khanjdn Mmjdny of Edripi), 

1527.— *'17ius AS thc> Miicd, the ship got 
lost upon the slioro of ParUiquo in (tho 
rraioiiof) Curia Huria: amt having swum 
ashore they got along m company of tho 
Moom hy land to C.itnyatn, and thence on 
to Ormur.**— Corrrti, iii.\502 ; sec aNo i. 366, 

c. 1535. — *‘Dopo Aticm h Fartaque, o lo 
isolo Curia, hluria. , . .**— 7brii^*flno rfs* 
in JlartvsiOy (, 325. 

1.510.— *' Wo lotted not to discover Iho 
Isles of Curia, binria, and rirnfafevna 
(m orig. Xfccdiifftiria),'*— /'info, E.T. 
p. 4. 

[1553.— See quotation under BOSAL- 
OAT.] 

ir)54.— **. , . it is neccssarr to como 
fortli between Gitkara and tho islands Ehiir 
or Mdria (A76r MSriyiiy-^The iVoAiV, in 
As, 5oe. Benff* r,*450. 
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[1833.— **Tho noxt plaoo to Saugra is 
Koot^ Iffootya which is oxtonsivo, 
nnd nns good soundings throughout ; tho 
islands tiro named Jibly, Hnllanny, l^da, 
and Haskeo.'* — Oiren, jVa/r, i. 348.J 

1834.— **Tbo next place to Sau^ is 
Kootya Mooiya Bay.”— iJ. (/tog, Soc, ii. 
203. 

OTJRNUM, 8. Tel. haraimmti ; a 
village accaiiiitnnt, a touTi-clerk. 
Ace. to Wilson from Skt. karanaj 
(see CRANNT). [It con»esponds to the 
Tam. 'kanakan (see CONICOPOL7),] 

1827. — *‘Vory little care hn« been taken 
to preserve tho survoy accounts. Those of 
sovorol nllflgos aro not to l>o foimd. Of 
tlio remainder only a small share is in the 
Collector’s cutchorry, nnd tho rest is in 
tho hands of cumiuns, written on cadjanfi.” 
— hy Sit* T, Mvnroi in Arbtmnot, i. 


aUBOUNDAjS. H.fMmnndd. A 
small plum-like fruit, tvliicli makes 
good jelly and tarts, and ivhich tlic 
natives pickle. It is homo hy Camsa 
carandas, L., a slinih common in many 
pails of India (N.O. Aponjn(tccae)» 

[1870. — Biddell gives a receipt for kur« 
under jolly, J«tf» jjom. Jicen* 338.] 

[CUEBia JEMA, adj. A com of 
H. kharij jama f ‘'separated or detached 
from the rental of the State, ns lands 
exempt from rent, or of vhich the 
revenue lias been assigned to in- 
dudduals or institutions'* (iril/fon). 

[1087.—“. . . . that whenever they have 
a mind to build Factory;^, satisfying for the 
land where it ^vas Cuxidg Jema, that is 
over measure, not entrod in tho King’s 
hooks, or paying the ummll and accustomed 
Bent, no Government should molest tiiom.” 
— Tiffr, ITtdgts, IHariii Hak. Soc. ii. Ixiii.] 

OUEBTJMSHAW HILLS, n.p. 
This name appears in Rennell's Bengal 
Atlas, applied to hills in the Gaya 
district, it w ingeniously supposed 
hy Buchanan to have hcen a mis- 
take of the geogmplieris, in taking 
/(arim- C7i«icp<rr (‘Kama's place of 
meeting or teaching'), the name of an 
ancient min on the liil].s in question, 
for Kamaclmi Pahdr (Pa7idr=Hill). — 
(Pastern India, i. 4). 

CUBB7, s. In the Bast the staple 
food consists of some cereal, eitlicr (ns 
in K, India) in tho form of flour haked 
into unleavened cakes, or hoiled in the 
grain, ns rice is. Such foo<l haring 


little taste, some small (quantity of n 
much more .savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or ‘kitchen,' to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the proper ofTicc of cnrttj in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of hniiscd spices and turmeric 
[see MUBSAIiLA] ; and a little of this 
gives a ilavour to a large mess of rice. 
The word is Tain. kart\ i,e, 'sauce'; 
[Anri, V. ‘to cat by biting']. Tlie 
Danorcse form Jcaril M*Aa lliat adopted 
hy the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It is remarkable in how 
many countries a similar dish is ha- 
liitiial ; pildo [see PILLAU] is the nu- 
alogons mess m Persia, nnd Z:usA;assu 
in Algeria ; in Egypt a dish well 
known ns rusz niMjatfal [Lane, Mod, 
Egypt, cd. 1871, i. 186], or “peppered 
rice." In England tlie piviportioiis of 
rice and “kitchen” are usually reversed, 
so that the latter is made to constitute 
the hulk of the dish. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though nob a veiy 
precise one, is cited hy Atnenneus from 
Alcgasthcncs : “ Among the Indians, 
nt a banquet, a table is set before each 
individual . . . and on the tabic is 
phiccd a golden dish on wliich they 
throw, first of all, hoiled rice .... 
nnd then they add many sorts of meat 
dressed after the Indian fashion” 
(Athrn,, hy Yongc, iv. 39). The 
cnrliekt pracise mention of carn^ is in 
the hlalmvanso (c. a.i>. 477), where it i.s 
said of Kn.s<»apo that “he partook of 
rice dressed m butter, witli its full 
accompaniment of curries." This i.s 
Tumour’s translation, the original Pali 
being siipa. 

It IS pos.sihle, however, that the kind 
of curri; u.*5cd by Europeans and Mn- 
homnicdaiis is not of purely Indian 
origin, hut ha.s come down from the 
spiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia. The medieval 
spiced dishes in question were even 
coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called hy Garcia de Orta, Indian saffron, 
was )*ct unknown in Europe, 'but it 
was represented hy saffron and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
tlie old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion-hcnrt feasts on the 
head of a Saracen — 

* “ sodon full hastily 
With powder and with spysor}’, 

And with uaffron of good colour.” 



CUKRY. 


SAS 


CrjRR}\ 


Moreover, ihei’e is Imrtlly room for 
doubt Ibnt eajvicttm or nsl ]>ci»|M'r (fco 
GHILltT) ms intrcKluccd into India bv 
the I’ortiipuc^c (bcc Ilanhurtj om/ /ViVVA- 
tVr, *107); and this Fjijrc ronstittitc«< 
rtic most inipoitant ingredient »n 
modern currSvs. The Saii'^hril iHwks 
of cookery, wliich rnnnnt he of any 
considcrohle nnti(}nUy, rontani iimiiy 
reeljws for curry without this 
dicnl. A md|M» foi mirry (can/) is 
^iven, nrconlijig t*> Jilnfeati, in tlic 
mlugucM' ylrf^ ife (*ov»n/in, ]». 101. 
Tills mu.**! he of the litli century. 

It fihonld 1 h.‘ addl'd that htn wn^ 
among the jHtijile of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ^kitchen* 
for rice, vir. of timt in consistency 
rcseinhling hmlh, a** K'Vend of the 
earlier qiiotnt ions indicate. Kuropeatis 
have applied it to all the Svixourj* coii. 
coctions of annlogou« •*picy chanicter 
ciiteii With rice. The*-!' may he divnlwl 
into three clav»e.s.-.vi/. (1), tlmt jn^l 
noticed; (2), that in the fonn of a 
Ftew of meat, fish or \cgi*tah|es; (A), 
that called hv EnrojMMn'* 'dry cnrrj.* 
Thci^ form the succc>'ivc cimrM'S 'of 
A Hindu iiumI inS. India, and have in 
tlie vernnculnw M'veial discnminating 
imme'«. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ* 
ment of ciirr>', keep much nea^•^ to 
the original ‘Hindu practice. At a 
hrcakfasl, it is common to hand nniml 
with the nee a <li'*h divided into many 
sectoral spare**, each of which rontniirs 
a dtfTtfn'nt kind of citrrj’, more or Icsi 
licpiid. 

Acconling to the Fan/.arac at Cuuton 
(1882X the non! is UH*d at the Chinese 
porta (s\e jiresumc in talking with 
Cliinc«>e fervanta) in the fonn kdArlo 

(p. 02). 

lf»02.— “Tlicn the ('>.i|>nitn'mnj(jr com* 
manded them to cut off the )mnd<i .md mm 
of all the crown, and put alt that into one of 
tbo Mmnll scHch, Into which ho onlertHl 
thorn to imt the frinr, nlw without cniw or 
no«o or hnnd% which ho ordered to Ihi strung 
round his neck uitli a )n1m*lcaf for the 
King, on which ho told him to haic n cuny 
(earll) made to eat of whnt his frjnr hnmght 
idm.*'— Corrfn, Thr*^ VoMttrft^ Hnl:. Soc. 
331. Tbo Friar” was a Ilrahmnn, in the 
dro*w of a friar, to whom the oiUoiw mnian 
Vasco da Oama had given a safo'couduct, 

1563.— “llioy made didics of fowl and 
flc?h, which they call caril.”— Wt/rici, f. 6S. 

c. 1680.— ‘‘The Tictunl of thesp (renegndo 
floldiors) Iq Hko that of tho iKirUirau^ pcoolo ; 
that of Moors all Iririffe [6inV, * rieo ’J ; that 


of ricvcarxll.”— < Jfonru, 

A:c., f. Pc, 

1.^0^.—** .Mwl of their fidi Js entoo with 
rice, whirl! they sccih in hmth, which they 
jmt in*^n the rict», and ii s^mirwhal 1 ^* 111 ^, 
HI If it were rodden in g»y>*el>crries, or nn- 
riiMsgroiH'^, Imt it t.n%1rih well, nnd U callcil 
CoiTlel {v.t. Carrill). which is Uicir lUtU 
iiiiMl.' — hS; [Ilak. HfM?. it. llj, 
lliti is n gfwl deH.ri|rtifm of tho ordinary 
tamarind curry of A, India. 

160»i. “Their onlloar) ^^>>1 U li«»ilc<l rl« 
with tiuan> irtrietiea id tertaia which 
tlifiv fviuf iifrpfi If, and whrh In lh<i *'0 iMrtv 
an«\avmmonly c.alltd caril.*’— CU. 

irtOS.pUO.-**, . . me di^/niqull ynuoii 
pluH dr in an*, qn’il c^toil i*^huc, el atieil 
gngiir l>on nrjTcnt h cidtiy »pn Ir |«**tr«hni ; 
et tout!' f«»i* qii’il nr lii) dunnmt f»nir font 
vinre (prine nic^uro dc rir mi jur iour san< 
nntre ch‘»*e ... cl cpKlnurfuia dent 
»pii lunit ^jurl^pio limit dmirn 
(•CO BUBDuOOK). |*>nr au»ir dii Caril a 
tiiettre ance le rix.**— ^*** 

1623.— “In India they rivr llir annie of 
caril to certnln nie-'os’madc with Imtler* 
mill tho Keniil of the c<i<' 0 *rmt(in ptaccof 
whtrli nilffht n*cit in I'Ur |wrt of tho 
world iiulk of aliiw>ud*l . , . wdh spiitrics 
of eury kiml, ninnng the re’ll cartlaiiiom 
nnd purer . • . wilh itgclnhlr*, rnilt*,Aiid 
A IhoiKand other comhmenU of w>rta ; « • . 
and tho (’lin*tlan*, who ml ricrything, pit 
in al*<* Itedi or fidi <»f eviry kind, and 
time* orra . , , with oil which thimrsthev 
inaVr a kind of hroth in the f.adi!«-n of our 
(or ht>tch*p>lchi't) « • • Ofid this 
hmth with ntl the >>.aid ciMniirin nt«t in it they 
jynir 01 rr a pud ipuntii) of fi\*' Ixnlt-I 
umpt} with water and r.itt, aid the whole 
itukiM n iniwt iiiioiin .ind suVtantid 

niv*’i “ - 111 . iPl* , lllak. 

II. ) 

l»iS1 - “Mfnt M»rt*« of thc^e dellciivia 
Fniils Ihej rather Ik fore they l*e rip* 
and 1*iyl them to ii.ake Carrees, tntL«o the 
r<*rlwrnr*e wuial, that is vnmtvhal to cat 
with and rclidj Ihcir lluo.”— A>or, p, l‘J. 
pill j»erha|** indunti a that the Kndi^h rairv 
i* fonnrd from the Forkr orw. H^uml of 

fUf 1 /. 

c. 1CI«0.— “ (^lanimi ill lndl\ t.nm nd 
cihitm «(n4m nd rncdecinain ndhilvtur, In<U 
culm . . . adeo qrii ndsucti sunt at cum 
cuiictiH odnii^cent voudimrntia et pi««Um*, 
pmc'crtim autem i^ti tpuNi karri iiwis 
vocatur,”— ffcii/Aiwr, Van Via. p, 1C<», 

c. l75P00,-*“Tlie cumes are infinitclT 
vanon*, Kniig a "ort of fricaccc^ to csit wdtn 
nee, made ol any aninntit or vcgctahle*.*'— 
f/nv-, i. UpO. 

1781.— “Today have CWIT ®”*l 
my dinner, and plenty of It a* U— , my 
messmate, h.is pit tho pri|>e«, and cannot 
cat hi* share. "—//oa, J, /.inrfat// /npnV*n- 
innif, in /.lerr cj/ /.tadmvr, iii. tiW. 

17I1|.P7.- 

***nio Bengal ispiad he fed w wondrous nice, 

Ikiring hi* cutrio took, and Scott his rice." 

4 / AiVmifurr, 6th ed., p. 2S7. 
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This shows that cnxiy was not a clomcsii* 
•catod dish in England nt tho date of piihli* 
•cation. It also is a sample of what tho 
*wit was that ran through so many editions t 

c, 1830, — Bubstitu^ lo lait h Teau 
pour hoisson . . . c’ost imo sort© do contro* 
poison pour rcsaenco do feu quo forme la 
sauco onrogdo do mon scmpitemol carl/'— | 
Jaeqamont^ Coirrtjoondancr, i. 196. 

1848. — ** Now wo have seen how Mrs. 
Sedloy had prepared a dno ourry for her 
son.”— VaniVy i'aiV, ch. iv* 

I860.—**. . . Vegetables^ and especially 
farinaceous food, are especially to be com- 
mended. Tho latter Is indeed rendered 
attractive by tho unrivalled oxcollcnco of 
tho Singhalese in tlio preparation of in- 
nnmomble cnxrieB, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed from tho 
6csh of tho cocoa-nut, after it has been 
reduced to a pulp ,” — TtnntixVs Otylon^ i. 77. 
N.B. Tennont is misled in sup^xisiiig (i. 
d37) that chillies are mcntloium in tho 
^Hafiaranso. Tho word is ynariV/ia, which 
eimply mcaoB **poppor,” and which Tumour 
has imnslatcd crroneotLsIy (p. If®). 

1874. — **Tho ernring of tho day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not less highlv poiv 
porod than tho cuirles which gratify tlio 
faded stomach of a retumod Nabob,” — 
Blachicood't Magazine, Oct. 43i. 

Tlic Dutcli use the word as Kerrie 
or Kame ; and Kaxi d VIndienne lias 
u place in l^nch cartes. 

CURRY^TUPP.b, Onions, cluUies, 
&c. ; the 'usual material for preparing 
-curiy, otherwise mussalla (q.v.), repre- 
sented in England by the preparations 
called ciirry-poiadeT and enmj-pasU. 

1860. — ** • . . with plots of esculents and 
enny-stuffs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cos^civas, and sweet |)otatoos.'* — 
TtnnenCs Ceghn, i. 463. 

OUSBAH, a Ar.-H. /a- 

^aha: the cliicf place of a pergu^ah. 
<a.v.). 

1548. — **And tlio ca^abe of Tnnaa is 
rented at 4460p«rdfl<w.”— Jiolelho, Tmlo, 
160. 

fe. 1590. — *‘In tho fortieth year of his 
Slajcsty'fi reign, his dominions coti«;isted of 
one hundred and five Sircavjt, sub-divided 
inid two thousand seven hundred and 
tbirty-soTonkasbohs."— tr, Ofadmn, 
ii. 1 ; Jarrett, it 116,] 

1644.- “On tlio land sido arc tho houses 
of tho Vazftdor (f) or Possessor of tho 
tiasabo, which is as much'as to nay tho tow’n 
•or ahlea of Momhajm (Bombay). Tliis 
tow’n of IVIoRibaym is a small and scattered 
4ifrair."— Uertirre, fol. 227. 

c. 1844-45.— ** In tho contro of tho largo 
•Cnsbah of 8trcoT}’goantum exists an old 
jnud fori, or rather wall of alxnit 20 feet 


high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of people calling themselves KoUe 
that is ‘Fort Vollalas.* Witliiii 
this wall no police ollicor, warrant or Peon 
over enters. • * . Tho females are said tn 
bo Icopt in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive; when dead they are carried 
out by night in .sacks.”— Reiiort by J//. Ji. 
Ii, Thtmas, Collector of Tinnovolly, quoted 
in Lord Stanhopc'B MisceUames, 2na aeries, 
1872, p, 132. 

OirSOUSS, OUSS, S. Pers.-H. 
^((s7;7iax. The remts of a grass [called 
in JT. India senihJ or N?i,] wliicli 
abounds in the drier parts of India, 
Amtlicrnm muricaUtm (Benuv.), An- 
dro»oi/o7i muricatuB (Relz), used in 
India dunng the Iiot dry \Wnds to 
make screens, which are kept con- 
; alantly wet, in the mndow openings* 
and the fri^nnt evnnoration from 
which gi'catly cools the house (see 
I TATnrt, Tliia device seems to be as- 
cribed by Abul Fazl to the invention 
of Akbar. These roots are well known 
in France b^’ the iianio vetijver, wliich 
is the Tam. name vctthUru, * the root 
whicli is dug up.’ lii soine of the N. 
Indian vcninculars hhasJdias is 'a 
l>oppy‘hend’ ; [but this is a-dilfei'ent 
word, Skt. hhashha^a, and compare P. 

c. 1590, — *‘But they (tho Hindus) were 
notoriotLS for tho want of cold water, the 
intolomblo heat of their climate. . . . His 
Majesty remedied all these evils and defects. 
Ho tiuight them how to c<k> 1 water b^ tho 
help of Malti'Mtro. . . . Ho ordered mats to 
bo woven of a cold o<lorifon>us root callcti 
Khuss . . . ami when wetted with water 
on the outride, tlioso within enjoy a i)Icas- 
nnt cool air in tho height of Hummer.”— 
Ageen {Ofadwin, 1800), ii. 196 ; [ed. Jarntt, 
lii. 9]. 

16C8.— * *KiiB I-aimy#.” See quotation 
under TATTV. 

1810.— ** Tlio Enss-Kuss . , . when fresh, 
is rntlior fragrant, though tho scont i.s some- 
what tcrracoous,” — Hi/f/eMisori, T'. M, i. 
235. 

1824,—“ We have tried to keep our rooms 
cool with ‘tatties,* which aro mats formed 
of the KubIcob, a peculiar swcot-sconted 
gross. . . cd. 1844, i. 59. 

It is curious that the coarse grass 
which covers the more naked parts of 
the Islands of the Indian Arcliiiiclngo 
appends to be called hmi~ku$u (JFallace, 
2nd cd. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any commnnity of origin in 
these names. 


CUHrADOUK. 2 ‘ 

{firlt) untl ^'imturh 
(s<‘»if/iA) aw tvici BjKKJuncw «f <ttw <»f 

imiplo the root^ of whJcli nro crtlh'<l 
itc>ctin(!Ah (/ir/rt«rfrt) «r khUB-khus.**— J/r/. 
^fef^ )/tmn Alu Of*$frrationSt Kc,, H, 203.] 

In tlic fcn'M* of or jmjijiy* 

lioad, tins word is ; Du Orta Kiys 
Ar. ; [M“enl)0\e.] 

16CJt.— **. . . ni Cftintirtioto, i'<‘olnK In llic 
inarkct that thcj he.nl^ 

ono«|:li to fill n niwl iil*o kuhc 

no liippor Ilian nnil AHkinit tho iiimr, 

I na< tolil tlifit It wfti itiJroir (caabCOiili)- 
nwl that in fact m tln) nnjio m Aratnr - 
ninl t)»r) tok! mo llmt of |to|ip|e<» wnn 
nmlo iiplnm f«imh«1«)» l»cin;* nniln tn 
tlio ttmi tho opium oxvidv^.’* 

-^Wrtma /!<• f» ICS* 

1021,— **Djo 2Uti of Ajml puWic pnv 
clamatiou wiim mnrto in Imulian liy tlio 
Kiiu;*t« ortlor • • . that on |>nin of doath, 
no ono Mhnnld drink ror««»» ^hlrli h n 
lM|Uor made frr»m tlio hii^k of tlio cnp'iilo 
of niiinnn cnlU^l tiv them khaflh'khaan.'**' 
/*. (Mh t tt/fr, ii. ; [fVMur i% iTiIndr], 

OUSPADOBE. All oM trnii for 
n spiltfMiti. Port.‘rii«;*^^fnnf, from rii^piV, 
[Ijil. r<»«j*pKfrrl to fpit. Cit^ptflor 
M'onld k* prtiprrly qtti viulluvi spmt, 

n&rri.—Ri'eakmj* of tho jjfwitneM of tho 
Hmtanof ItonsaU be favn to iUu^tRUe it— 
“From tho wimphor uluch poci with hli 
Hpittlo trlien ho iipita Into lilx (*01(1 aplttoon 
(coiniidor) Iih clnnik'rlnln hn^ an Incomo of 
2000cniznilu«.''— Ilk. iir« ch. 5d.] 

1072.— “Hero maintain (hcm'<i’Ii'o« thrro 
of tho mu*<t iioiierful lonln and Nniki of thli 
kini^lonif who aw etihjccl to the (*nntn 
of S*ehmr, nniJ jviy It Irihulc of inanj 
Imndrcd Fapinla* . . . sir. rif»)xi>r<(uZ' of 
JAtditm, the KinstV CuBpWoor-Uarer, 200 
IVigoclas f.Vo'ajKi*n/o^ of C*Arn*.*i-'r, tho 
KimrV //<W-*‘cncr, 200 ivicrKla*. the Aoii 
of TlrnioiMf^, tho Kinu**» Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, tOO Faf*iwK<*. , . 
JhMdfUft ftemi. e^l. IM. 

173.5,— In A h^t of rilrer pIaCo wo inre 
“ 5 cnspadorcB.’'— irA/f/<r, ift, 130. 

177r».— "Boforo each i»crvm wn^ plAcodn 
Innjo bra« mlrcr, n hfnek earthen i»r)t of 
water, and a bnpi'i cuspadore."— AVnvif, T. 
0> iV. Ouiu^n, &c. (nl >mpndAnRo), 235. 

[IDOO.— “Tim ki)a 1 euBpadoro*’ U men- 
tionod nmmip the rcffnlLi at Sohnpor, nnd n 
“ cuBpadoTO " (irtar) 5^ part of tho tnarri.Aco 
appliancc<«,— S(m<, Mnhy dfo^iV, *2f\ 371.J 

OUSTABD-APPLB, p. Tlio imnio 
in Indinof a fnut(Amma fquamnfa, L.) 
originally introduced from H, AiiuTicn, 
Imt wlrieli spread over India during tlio 
ICth century. Its connnonc.st immo 
in llindiKstnn is Aiarl/af i.c, ‘noble*; 
liiifc it is nl«o called A’i/apViof, i>. Mlie 


A Gf/STAi:!>APPLK, 

Prutl of Situ/ tvhil«il Atiotlter Aneim 
(Miullwk*« licart,* A* rdtcuhta, Ii., the 
rttstrtnl*appk of the W, Indtc,^ wheie 
liolh immos nn* applied to it) U callwl 
in the M)wth by the name of her 
imdrtnd Itdnuu And the i^tUtpfhnl nnd 
JMmii^/iuniavc Womc the suhieet of 
llinmi lem.'nds (mw* Or. Afon. iii. 
dlO). The fruit is cnlhd in (niimw 
luihlurhi, i.f. foreign Icocboo. 

A curious t'onlroverhy has nri*cn 
fnuii time to timo as totrlictlier this 
fruit nnd its congi'iicm nvn‘ really 
iiutxirtod from tin* New World, or 
wn» inrligritotts in India. They nro 
not inentmned among Indian fnnts by 
JIiIht (c. A.l). jr»30X but the translv 
tioTi of the ^Fl/i (c. ICfK)) by Prof. 
HI<M*hm.inn contains nitiPiig llie “S\v<s‘t. 
Fruits of Htutlu'>tAn/* 

(p. CO). On lefcrring to the origtnth 
liuWTver, the \\or\l ia lurfdp’^af (/ruefuj 
jirrrfinti), A Htud. term for s\hteh 
Shake^jwnr giws many applications 
not OIK' of iiiem the iinpnrt. The kf 
is ono (/itgU mnna/fat), and joems 
ns prolvvblo ns any (soo BA^), Tim 
in^tard-npplc is not nientionwl by 
G.irrin ile Ort.i (Ih&l), Linvhoteu 
()f*D7), or even bv W delh Vnllo 
(lC2t). It is not 111 Pontin-i (IQl), 
nor ill Pi«o*s <oniinentan* on llontiits 
(!C58),but is dc-vribed as‘an American 
usnlurt in the Wc-t Itidian jvirt of 
kkik, under tho Bmriltan inme 
A Twi> •species nn' dc''<*rik*d ns 
common l»y P. 1 inrenro M.iria, wlioss 
kxik nas*^ pnblMiecl in 1072. Both 
the cuMard-appb* nnd the fiWfs'‘t*-.sop- 
are fruiis now generally diffu's^'d in 
ludui ; but of their Invinp Ikyu im- 
jHjrted frcuii the New World, tlie name 
/trmiKf, which we find in Oviedo to* 
ha\o been the iiatixe We'-t Indian 
imum of one of tlic Fiwcies nnd which 
m various comintetl shajH'** is applied 
to them oirer dilTvn'ut iwts of the 
!vi«t, is an indication. Cnnvfurd, it 
is tnn*, in his Malay Dictionary ex- 
plains nmm or bvah* (“fruit ‘Vnona 
lu its ajipliintioii to the cuslani-npplc 
as /rifctiM rm/irinfi\ from noim, the 
tenu opplicd in the Malay coinitnc.s 
(like in India) to an* unmarried 
Kunipcan lady. But in the face of the 
Atnericuii svord this kcoiiies out of the 
(|Ue5tion« 

It is, howewr, n fact that among the 
Blmrlmt Bculptiircs, ninong the carv- 
ings dug up at by Gcncml 

Cutiniii{piani, nnd among the copies- 
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from wall-painting at Ajniita (as 
pointed out by Sir G. Biidwood in 
1874, (see Athenaeum, 26tli October), 
r^om&ay Gazetteer, xii. 490]) tliere is a 
fruit represented wliicli is certainly 
very like a custard-apple (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet pointed out General 
Cunnin^iam is convinced that it is a 
ciistard-appl^ and urges in corrobora* 
lion of Ins view that uie Portuguese in 
introducing the fruit (w'hich Tic does 
not deny) >vcre merely brinmiig coals 
to Kewcasble ; that he has found ex- 
tensive tracts in various parts of India 
covered 'with the ^vild cnstaid-ajiple \ 
and also that this fruit bears an in- 
digenous Hindi name, dUl or at, from 
the Sanskrit atripya. 

It seems haixl to pronounce about 
this dtnpya, A very high authority, 
Prof, Max Midler, to wnoiu we once 
rcfeiTcd, doubted whether the word 
(meaning * delightful'} ever existed in 
real Sanskrit, It was probably an 
artificial name given to the fruit, and 
he compared it aptly to the factitious 
Latin of aureum malum for “orange,” 
though the latter word really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndranga. On the 
other hand, is cpioted by Pilja 

Bfidhakant Deb, in his Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, from a medieval work, the 
JJravyatfuna, And the question 
would have to he considered how far 
the MSS. of sucli a work are likely To 
have been subject to modern interpola- 
tion. Sanskrit names have ccvtainly 
been invented for many objects wdiicb 
w’cre unknown till recent centuries. 
Thus, for example, Williams gi\'es 
more than one word for cadiw, or 
2 >rickly pear, a doss of plants wdudi 
'was certainly introduced from America 
(see Vidara and Vihamraha, in diis 
Skt. Dictionary). 

A new' difTiculty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of did, wdiidi 
is the name for the fruit in hfalabnr as 
well ns in Upper India, For, on turn- 
ing for light to the splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Kiiccde and Rum- 
phhia, w'c find in the former (Jlortus 
MalaharicHs, part iv.) a reference to a 
certain autlior, ‘Eccehus de^ PJantis 
Mcxicanis,' as giWng a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of wliich 
in Mexico iras ahaU or aid, “fnictii 
a^iud Mcxicanos praecellciiti , arbor 
nobilifi” (the expressions are iiotc- 
w'ortliy, for the popular Iliudustaui 


name of tlm fruit is sharl/a « “nohilis”). 
We also find in a Manilla Vocabulary 
that ate or aite is the name of this fruit 
in the Pliilippincs. And from Rhccde 
w’C lejirn that in Malabar tbe did w'as 
somctiiucs cnlleci by a native name 
meaning “ the Mimilla jack-fruit ” ; 
wliilst Uic Anom reticulata, or sireet- 
sop, w'ns called by the Mnluhars “the 
Parami (i.c. Firingi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
Xirobably the d(d and its name came 
to India from Mexico vid the Philip- 
2)inc5, wliil.st the anona and its name 
cjimo to India from Hispaniola ind the 
Cn])c. Ill the face of these probabilities 
the armiment of General Ounningham 
from tlic existence of the tree in a wild 
state loses force. The fact is undoiihtod 
and may be corroborated by llic follow- 
ing passage from “OfecmifjwM on thf 
7iaiurc of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
Houth India, 1864, j>, 12:—“ I have seen 
' it stated in n hoUinical work that this 

f limit (Anona sq.) is not indigenous, 
)ut introduced from America, or the 
W. Indic.s. If so, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
the jungles are full of it” : [also sec 
JFaft, Econ, Diet, ii. 259 segr., who 
supports the foreign origin of the 
X)1ant]<« Tlie author adds that the 
wild custard-apples saved the lives of 
many during famine in the Hydcmhnd 
coiintiy'. But on tlie other hand, the 
Argemone Mexicana, a ]>lant of un- 
questioned American origin, is now 
one of the most familiar w'ceds all o^*er 
India. The coslicw* (Aiwcardiam ocri- 
deniale), also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name ^s'lth it to 
India, not only forms tracts of jungle 
iimv (ns Sir G. Birdwood has stated) 
ill Cnimm and the Coiicaii (and, ns we 
may add from personal knowledge, in 
Tanjore), but was described by P. 
Vincem^o Maria, more than tw'o 
hundred and tw'cnty ywirs ago, as 
then abounding in the* wilder tracts 
of Uic western coast. 

The question raised by General 
Cininingiinin is an old one, for it is 
alluded to by Rumpliius, who ends by 
Icaring it in doubt, Wc cannot say 
that W’c linvc seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of nnotlicr (Indian) plant 
ns that rmircsenicd in the ancient 
sculpture otBliarhut. [Dr. Watt says : 
“ They may prove to be conventional 
rcjiresentntionB of the juck-fruit tree 
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or Ollier allied idaiit ; lliey are 
imt \itilikc tlic flower-lii'ftd'i of tlic 
Rncml htdmnh or AnthoefvhaUm** 
rt(, i. 2G0)]. Bnt it 5.9 1o gtt rid 
<»f fnllncioti') arguments on rillicr side. 

In tlic ^fri!{c(t ofthr Ilimhtn 

l»v Udov Clmiid Dull, with n Olo^it;}' 
1»y 0. Iving, jUB., Cnlc. 1877,*’ m*c find 
tfie following synonyms given : — 

/tnouo # 9 twmo«a : SKt. ffitutfa^atra; 
Beug* yfW; Hind. Sharlftu nud SiUI* 

“/ttiomi rdicnlata: Skt. iMvait; 
Beng. /iomf ” * 

1672.— "IIhs plint nf the .f{Ai In I or 5 : 
yesw comc'^ to prcitc^t Mw • . • tlw 
fniii « • , under tho rilid divided into w 
many conv*»m>iuHnp to tUo exteinnt ! 

ctimmrtnicutt. * » Tiio null* i^.rrry nhitc, ! 
teuacri delicate, and ro dcltciniH th.at It 
unites to npreenbto swccliio^^ft inf»NtilcIiplit- 
fill fmgmnce like ro^o-nnter • , niid if 

presented to one tiiuioqnninled \(ith It lie 
u'nutd certnlnly toVo it fw a Idainange. • . « 
7*lio 4ln«Krt,*’«c., A-c.— Ti^rr^io JAiroi, 

pp. 8l6*7. 

ICM.— “They iUmduH) feed Ukowi^ui^ 
Vluc-Applc^. Cuatord-npples, ^o callwl 
liccaiMO they rc^omhlo a t Hi^tartl In Colour 
and Tiwtc. « , Onwy^wi, 603. 

c. 3^30.—“. . . tlio cufltard-appio, like 
niHicllwciofctdcl puddliiff.*'— row Cnnof^i 
in!. 18611 , p. 1 lO. 

1876.— “Thopudnnp cufltard-appio ^rith 
il< cru«‘t of ^tonct and lu«cioiw puln.'W»4 
Jif4nmonf In nti^ Indmn 

OUSTOJIl, s. Used iti Madras ns 
the equivalent of Bustoor, BuBtooxy, 
of which It I** a tnin‘>lntion. Both 
words illustrate the origin of Ciiftotn^ 
in the solemn revenue sense. 


in common u*>c in England from 1448 
to 1748 j SCO K»K.D,] 

[ICOlt— “fill hoiiw . , , am seized on 
by the Customer.*— /Mnivr/, /Wfrrr, b2S; 
and comp. 7 itilr/. jl, 226. 

(1616.—“ Tlio Cnstonier should come and 
%‘i^lll them.**— 7. y?o^, link, fioc, 1. 41.) 

iCSlf.— *‘*nio several affronts, msolcnec*, 
and ohii«es dnjly put iitmn iii by Roolchund, 
our chief CostOlner#— f/orfw, Vittrv, [link, 
Soe.bOllJ. 

0UT0H,s. Sec CATECHU, 

OUTOH, n.p. ?ro^>erly KnrhMf a 
native State in the West of Indi.%, 
immediately adjoining Sitid, the Riljtmt 
ruler of whieli is called the /fdo. The 
name doe** not occur, a** far ns we have 
found, ill any «( the earlier Porlugutvi 
writeris nor in liiu<choten, pml the 
I latter mentions the gulf under the 
I name of (Hak, Soc, i, 50 

! The Skt. uoitl htrhMa 4<ci«xns to mean 
ft moroM or low, flat land. 

c. 1030.—“ At thh place (MAn^nra) the 
river (ladu'i) divider into two Ntrcam^ ono 
emptier it«oU into tho sen in the nclx;ht>ottr<. 
IkhmI of tho city of lafhtr^ui, and the other 
bmnelie< olT to tho c,vl to tho tiorden of 
Ka^.’ — d/-//in<nr, in AYfinf, i. 49, 

Apain, “K&ch, tho country pnidueinp 
pum *’ (i.r. Piulaf or tddtiun), p, 66. 

^The {Kirt mentioned in the nett 
three cximcls wni pmlcihly Mamlm 
(this name is Kiid to signify “Custom* 
House”; [innm/rrJ, ‘a tcm|K3rnry* Iiut,' 
is ft term rommoidy applied to it 
Kazimr in X. Indln]. 


1CS3.— “Tlirwter and Harker tvwitivcly 
denied yoovorwolpht, yo Alctchnntapitncd 
it by their lK>oks ; bnt yo flkcyno out of 
fiioiy draught wo!) content, and clnltiicd ni 
their due, having been ivlvfaya tho custom.** 
— /Wy<v, Diarity Hak, fioc. n 83. 

1768-71.— “Bauyaw, who . . . aotto in 
thi»» caivicity witnout any fixed jviy, but 
tlioy know how miicli moro they tnny chanjo 
tHJon OTcrr rupee, than they have in reality 
tiald, and thH is called costumudo.**— 
AVaturtniur, E.T., i. 522. 

OUSTOAQiE, s. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native oflicial 
who exacted duties. [Tlio word was 


* Sir .To«pp)i Uootfr ob«mH lliat tho «<c of 
tho tenas CUKtarA-apidc, 3)»llock*s heart, and 

Sweetnop Ivan Ihjou ro fiidt^nriminate or imrortnln 
tliat It Is hardly po^ilble to use them with im* 
questionable accuracy. 


ICll.— “CtiU*no/^»rf, ft place not far from 
tho Uivcr of Zimle,**— A'lc. i>otti}lon, in 
/Vfc/wr, i. (W. 


[1612.— ‘**nio other ship which provctlof 
Cuts-nnyviart.**— /MiUYri, /yfJ/ra, 1. 179.) 

c. iClfi.— “rraneisenSodro . , , whowae 
serving captnin.mvor of tho forlrw of 
Dio, Went to Cache, utlh tvclvo ships and a 
to millet cluvitioemcat for the 
nrrt)panco and in«olcncc of these blacks 
{** , . . yyfrt t rfcicyorar d*ti\n 

«q7fw, . . Of thc<e nin?or< ! •*), think- 
ing that ho lulglit do it as caaily ns Gaspar 
do Mctlo had punished those of Por. *— 
iOonriTp, 257. 


[c. 1661.— “l>ara , , , traversing with 
spcctl the territories of the Raja Kfttche 
soon readied the proWneo nf Guratatc. , « ,** 
— cd. t*i>wfrtt*/>, 7«3.] 


l<2i.— "Tho tint town on iho south aide 
of Uio Indus ii Cateli*n<M^t.** — ri. 
Jfamiitonf i. 181 ; [ed. 1744]. 
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CUTOH GUNDAVA, n.p. KachcU 
Gnnddva or Kachdily a proWnce of 
BilucliisUni^ under the Klian of Kela% 
adjoining^ onr province of Sind ; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
fjmitm. Across the northern part of 
{his plain runs the railway from 
Siikkur to Sibi. trawef^ra, tlie chief 
place, has been shown by Sir H. 
Elliot to be the Kanddhtl or KandMhd 
of the Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. Tlie name in its 
modem shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, occurs in the Persian 
version of the Chachndmnhi or H. of 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d. 
1216 (sec mUot, i. 166). 


OUTOHA, KUTOEA, ndj. Hind, 
htchchdi *ra>v, crude, unripe, un- 
cooked.^ This word is witli its oppo- 
site palduf (sec PUCKA) among the 
most constantly recurring Anglo- Indinn 
colloquial terms, owing to tlie great 
variety of inctaplioricnl applications of 
which both arc susceptible. The 
folloM'iiig are a few examples only, 
but they vdll indicate the manner of 
use better than any attempt at com- 
prehensive definition ; — 


A cutcha lirich in a *9un*driod brick. 

„ Iloiuft is built of mud, or of sun- 
dried brick. 

„ JtcaH is earthwork only. 

n Appointment is acting or tom- 

porary. 

„ Setthmeni is one wliero the land 
is held without loose. 

„ ^ miij n < or JSntimt fr, is ono winch 

is rough, aupcriictal, and un- 
trustworthy. 

„ Maundf or is the smaller, 
whoro two wcightsnro initso, 
os often happens. 

„ Mtnor is II brovot or local Major. 

,, Ooioitr ifl one tliat won't wash. 

,, Fever is a simple nguo or n light 
attack* 

„ Piee gonomlly means ono of 
those nnioriihous coppers, 
ourrontin up-country fwizars 
at varying rotes of value. 

„ »oo onafog>* under J/irunid 

above. 

„ Poof. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, Ac. 

„ Scotendrefi n limp and fatuous 
knave. 

I, Seam {dial) is the tailor's tack 
for trying on. 


A pucka Brick is a properly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

„ IIoiiM is of burnt brick or stono 
with time, and gonomlly 
with a tormcod nlnster roof. 

„ Bond is o Mnendnmised one. 

„ Apjmntment is pominnont. 

„ S^Ufement is ono fixed for a term 

of years. 

„ Awntnt, or Ftfimaiej is carefully 

made, and cliiiining to bo 
rolled on. 

,, Maundf or Seer^ is tlio larger of 
two in iLse. 

„ is a rcgimontol Major. 

„ Golontf is ono tlint will u*o.sh. 

„ Feeert is n dangerous remittent 

or the liko (what tho Italians 
coll /lernizsinsa), 

„ Pice; a cloublo cop|>or coin 

formorly in Uf‘o; also o 
pro}>cr pico j=4 anno) from 
tlio Gon, mints. 

,, Cuts— SCO under Mannd above. 

„ Roitf ; n tomiced roof inmlo with 

ccincnt. 

,, Scoimdrtt^ ono whoso motto is 
” Thorough." 

,y Seam is tho dohnito stitch of tho 
garment. 


1763. — “ II pamit qno Ics catcha cossos 
Bont plus cn usage quo Ics BUtras co'^'ms dans 
jo gouvomomont du Docan."— /W/re< Bdiji* 
mteft XV. 190. 

1863,— “In short in America, where they 
cannot got a jmeha railway they take n 
kutcha ono instead. This, 1 think, is whnt 
svo must do in India."— Zertf Z'A^in, in 
Letters and Journals^ 432, 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. 2G, 1879, and printed in the 

Academy” (p. 177), explains the 
gj*psy word gorgio^ for a Qcntilc or 
nou-Rommaiiy, as being kachha or 
cutcha. This may be, but it docs 
not caiTy conviction. 


OtJTOHA-PUCKA, Tliistcrm 
is nnplied in Bengal to a luixt kind of 
builain^ in which burnt brick is luscd, 
but which is cemented \nth mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

OUTOHiatBY, and in Madm 
OtJT'G^BY, s. An oHlcc of ad- 
ministration, a court-house. Hind. 
hachahrly used also in Ceylon. Tho 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant’s counting-house, 
which is callcsd duftor, but it i« applied 
to the offico of nu Indigo-Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is 
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more like Ihnt of a Miip^trnlr:* or 
O^llcdorV OMW, III tin* of 

Tippoo SMiiU ctttclieny In 

|Hc‘uIiftr feiivt tli‘ onliiMr> 

< 1111 % In lilt* eivii ntlinnitkltntitni it 
n*ein< lo Irnvi* I>r*fn n-M for w>nu*Tlniii; 
like vlint we fhouM iinw rail /^rpirf- 
nrnf (*ei* a;/, 

Ali<l in tlie nriny for n cli\is»n)i or I ir^*'* 
l>r»jrv!e (<»;. 3 J\£ , ivutl uiekv 

J*S^UC mill iiiioMiinn from trith 
belon ) 

"On r Oiit r* \i ii 0 «i‘ 

Cldieiy t»rri»'irt »♦! u»<lls wKcrv the Kiv • 

ViHM’r nit i'\rr) iiiortim.? thrrr I. •♦'in*''. 
Ip\ whe*r!ivn«!t |tinr ,n)l it tin r« « f llr'tlt, 
<fr»ul-i, O'*!!*.-, " 

/Ai-*/ irr, ih /'••rr/'tA * -I'' *♦ 
in 7 «k " At the K’l'l Hit* ni»> tl 

i*r Queiljm* . . . j 

in;j ’* » f ri i'r» t'**i 

( 17 W. - "lilt i.Mt On 111 ./ fi » irlt 
ruM]*r tlumMhr* vrrt' ttiTuA i»»lo 0 ,^ 

Cacuerra t>r I'mIiIo k O'lol *’ ihh /, if , 

IM. Srv il. CU.] 

l/iVl. - **nie S.'rft'l.tn xlntn Ih*’ 
HviaI tint A»?reeiM\ n» liurr onl»f*<cpf ll»* * 
Pill Mav, 1m» Utt htt*ir!i\ n*l»*:,.l«wl lh« | 
Ctiwft ifi Cutcherev, asvI iLk’ 

MemlK-rt \nili thr ihr rmolinttf 

Iko Court Itvl Uol nrni.'l thi m f*»r r.»'n 
AlIcniLincc/ In /.r**;*, HJc*. 

„ jin>i»*rn>{i of «» 5 r <*ofut»lOii 

anti *rnAui' foMu il»r in'jknttojtt a !,»1 j\mt 
Oiction i/f the Z*'irm«l*nrt nn<t th»*if Cot 
clierrlea l» lioon eirr fiviid m N» n hl^riy 

«*<«t«nU*tl Ih/IU to iho Itort n:r on»l 
Intch’tt of iMir r>Aii'»n ” fVmi the t’Inrf 
ami Council nt D-irtni* in I «»t *'*^**ut, t. till 
c* litJ'i.— *' Wc ran mil)* arrr tlint ilunt./ 
almott litrr iKtt nr pnitUtl in the 
CuiclieT 7 tVuft of C»r.t-fM, nMrr sin 
inimler or iitft>ct*»tn rninr mint* I-- ft»nc* t.» 
imlil nw prtirr*! tn Iht* rml a r-'t 

nl tilt* l>*)ll<»n! of it //<i»Nv 7 , 

AVnO, rt. II. 1 W. 

17 ^. -** 1*110 tmnncttt thry ftr.rl il tror 
that llm (ftit'cmmitil'nlnll o'*»rtm 

HI*, they mil illmie iurar ao*! ?«rt*SmmU 
nmnni;: fill Iho iw'^tnlo in th« Cateherto; 
then c\rry luxly nill s}»oiL Anerl irttfil*,*’- 
jArtftt* in Or. A/fn. it, 

liM— **You mu^l nol mifTcratiy ono tn 
eomo to Jour li»«i*c, Afitl wlLiioier lr!*i!jc«^ 
you mny hsiv© to iU>, lei »l Ut tnn*art<Ni \n 
ourKuchtxny.”- M, 

17 P 1 . — **At Sonnjrajnl'iiii tltnoml Mat* 
Itious wiiH in conhnemcni. . 1 nnu*t hkurry 
trnu font ft»r oru* il.iy to the Ktttcherry 
there, wicl lentno |««ter |»htm with inarkt 
<in them were shown to him to i*»|>lun , he 
MW on them wanli to thi't * | mu 

imleMfst to the MuhUar Ciinsliin'i «>n 
Aceoiiiit of the ruhlic hrrtico tO,(») It*. ; 
tho Comp.any owe* mo Inloiit) r> 0 , 0 ^ Ut. ; 
1 * havu Uhen /Vuiom anil am now within n 


rh'*rt time of Putl: wlrK*irf r^»0i<*njA^*r« 
tht« tn tho IkmU^j (hut. or !•> t.n w:»rt 
Will |m nmjtly rt'v.iriH, lS*mMl Ifl'J <p| 
Mrtf 'hep* </*•.- .VorfO^iV f<f ,1/r. ICi/ft *«4 
ifntt*, ff*rr /W»'>nrri U*t My* Toh hi 
fl- ♦r>Vr, 17tli Not, 

r. irt*** «**. , . th* rther .\o f Mffhi 
I »i< (r*h>w nuA *> 

, . . v-1 > m f!i*h r^nt * » , ti*w»** w,ai cirfi”*! 

in j# )Vi o'i 1) o *> * f i! :•*,• jrifl* 

A« n/li n« «l« ir i*:t t«> M« KtItcbeH • f t^'l 
f/ A‘i«firp^*.^-yAf/ TtnH AV*M-, IkT, t.y 

*JP'. 

„ . tlr ir t'f ** h’tlJvi hr'inU 

tl il w e m (Itit.'lii W,»/hJ «til» <»'i 
lin.jM Im in ff V , . h*:l A'•^ aJtr* 
a tj**'«*, A Kut^b*ri. !»• I fu*' ! «, * \i r.ir *■ I 
A?l« f hs*. . .M. i t'* ir*l fiir hw 

n > t?. f« n < » f, > I f)* •'« *.!l®, 

l«. I**I0 -*' I o :r r j;. ar^ r »hit»* l-«n tN 
( r*tu^Ar 1/ ***1- •* (with lij , f 'nr o 
J4VU** <♦*** 1. »n«l»\tnl. *1 h ! *irf'r, ? 

•a.- f-,',. . o..* Kosnoori), , . - f r 

.* f no Colcheriy 1h-» 

. of \ , , *•/*’*, l‘tl lf"“‘" 

i*> tiih ths 

r>jin < •, AU I At 4**. ft tin a e - r* ^ with i*» 

mir,ilr\ fKi t\ of ft**--'.! 

:t li t*!#, A/>* -f. H. il. 1 ri) 

- "l im «), m) \U\t t." ly Wro vh» 

tr»*j. tK\! th* r.in !«» '■.r fT 'rl-^^ if 

f. !►**. ht,»»r% lnli)t«4. ii an p «t h'* 
\ own Kuchefee, th- r) *• o r 

•|| 5 I »*1 * 1 «f) */,/ f*r ' f 

«, vy, 

I®''-) - ** I to* I tl il man; tp\r< 

1*1 at mrana*-'! cf t).** vrre 

r»'*mpt«‘l fr***. tie rer*rl rf tJ.<* 
«»'*..• to the Cul'herry ih<* 
toiT-nt »*n! - T' 

j I. 

I•*7.U*— "r<l father i it hrri* inn tent 
ana lim«' . . . than **r>‘iu * bU tlar in a 

*in»ty Kttteherry I'.i'enU;* !,> i:%m fiuVah 

athI <\i. !*• pj’.ft*.,* tl rr.i* t tt‘! tl ry nfi 
i.rirlj while 1*1 tie fi^.**-77' Trs ^ 
/Tf*-!*, I. -I. 

I**'**!. — **b‘ ‘m.'j’elr I hr wl at «e^rre<l t» 
me A n of with’ twa or tlirv** rt f* 

p.l hti frt h ulU",*, wntii*/, 

•h'»rt CutchiTTr*** in 

il n*a rfh ,S, o\ ^ p,{ h 

CUXOIIKAB,a. Hin»l./*^'/iM fr,Hkt. 
Itfnehn^ulni (AfI/*.rAar i, 'ihMliP) tlie 
Vnutiful flnneriiiti tPC<* iKittf.ini/i 
nTriAiihi, nt«(l -nm** other rpecie* 
of the Mine peiifta (K, (1. A^iirniiio^tr). 

Very r.ia*«iofVi were ea- 
hililftti . , , nmon.? th« wai a rewt of 
majitole him/ rmtivl with nu«or htwwiri* 
will' !i went ftjf (n A 1*1 a*e nntl r\*U of rni ^le, 
halms thvUwe»l a tree him/ with ouiicnTM! 
Powem of pnrji’e riiiic, rriJently ir;ten*lol 
to re|»re^«it the Kachnar i*f the Ihinseie 
fore'U.**— )Vfr, Mmwn f i .In*, K 
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OUTTAOB:, n.p. The chief city 
of Orissa, and district immediately 
attached. From Skt. kataka^ ‘an 
army, a camp, a royal city.’ This 
name AUJiataka is applied by Ibn 
Batuta in the 14th century to DeogXr 
in the Deccan (iv. 46), or at least to 
a part of the town a^oining that 
ancient fortress. 

c. 1567.— “Citta dx Catheca.*’— Ci-we 
FedfHHi in Ram^tsio. iii. 302. [Cateclia, in 
JIalL ii. 358]. 

[c. 1690. — “Attock'on thoindiw is called 
Atah Benares in contra distinction to Katak 
Benares^n Oriss.a at tho oj^aito oxtremity 
of tha Btnpiro.” — Axu, ed. Jiirrett, ii. 311.] 

1633.— ** Tho 30 of April wo set forward 
in the hloming for tho City of Cotelca (it 
is a city of sovon miles in composso, nnd it 
.standeth a mile from Malcnndy whoro tho 
Court is kept .” — Brntotif an HakL v, 49. 

1726.— “Cattek.”— Ftttetfyn, v. 158. 

GUTTANBE, s. Some kind of 
piece-goods, apparently cither of silk 
or mixed silk and cotton. Kutidiii 
Pers., is flax or linen cloth. This is 
perhaps the word. [^ToWan is now used 
in India for the waste selvage in silk 
weaving, which is sold to Patwas, and 
used strinpng ornament^ such as 
joslians (armlets of gold or silver beads) 
bdsmhands farmlets'vrith folding bands), 
Jkxi. (Yusuf Aliy Mon, on Silk FahrieSy 
66).] Cutanees appear in Milburn’s 
list of Calcutta piece-goods. 

[1598.—“ Cotonias^ which are liko canvas.** 
— Linschoteny Hnk. Soc. i. 60.] 

[1648. — “ConteiiijB.’* Seo under AL- 
CATIF. 

[1673.—“ Cuttanee brceohes.’* Sco under 
ATLAS. 

[1690.—“ . . . rich Silks, such ns Atlnsscs, 
Cnttanees. . . .’* — Seo under ALLBJA 

[1734. — “They manufacture ... in 
cotton and silk called Cuttenees.*’ — A, 
Ilatnilionf i. 126 ; ed. 1744.] 

ODTTRY. SeeKHUTTEy. 

CYRUS, SYRAS, SARUS, &c. A 
common corniption of Hind, sarasy 
[Skt. sarasa, the ‘lake bird,’] or (cor- 
Tuptly) sdrhansy the name of the great 
gray crane, Grus Antigoney L., gener- 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
in some ]parts of India, and whose 
“fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the ndng, can be heard 
a couple of miles off” (Jerdon). [The 
British soldier calls the bird a “Sfcriows,” 
and is fond of shooting liim for the pot.] 
T 


1672. — “ . *. . ^oulinrly Brand-geese, 
Colum [soo COOLuNOl, and SerasB, a 
species of tho former.” — J'Vyrr, 117. 

1807.— “The w'elloa the 

and all tho aquatic tribe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they , . . swallow down 
their long throats with great despatch." — 
WilUamsony Or. Field S/tortSy 27. 

[1809.— “SarOB.** Bee under CQOLT7NG.] 
1818.— In Forbes*s Or. Jifejn. (ii. 277 seqq. / 
[2ad cd. i. 502 setn,]), there is a cunous story 
of a CyruB or Safiiua (ns ho writes it) which 
Forbes had tamed in India, and which nino 
ears afterw'ards recognised its master when 
e visited General Conway's menagerie at 
Park Place near Heidoy. 

1840.—“ Bands of gobbling pelicans ” (soo 
this word, probably ADJUTANTS are 
meant) “and groups of tall cyruBea in their 
half.Quake]^, balf.lancor plumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeming per- 
plexity ns to the nature of our intentions." 
— J/rs. Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine ef a 
Soldieds lAfty i. 108. 


D 


DABUL, n.p. BdhhoL In tlic 
later Middle Ages a famous port of 
the Konkan, often coupled \ritli Ghoul 
(q.vA carrying on extensive trade ‘with 
the West of Asia. It lies in the modem 
dist, of Batnamri, in lat. 17“ 34', on 
the north bank of the Anjanwel or 
Vashisliti B. In some maps (e,g, A. 
Airowsmith’s of 1816, long the standard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
GaaelUeTy it is confounded udth Dapoli, 
12 m. north, and not a seaport. 

0 . 1475. — “Dabyl is also a very extonsivo 
seaport, whoro many horses aro brought 
from Mysore,* Babast [Ambistan ? t.c, 
Arabia], Khorassan, TiurUistan, Neghostan.** 
— iViIvViiz, p. 20. “It is a very largo town, 
tho great meoting-placo for nil nations 
living along tho coast of India nnd of 
Ethiopia." — Ibid. 80. 

1502. — “ The galo abated, and tho camvels 
reached land at Dabul, whore they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their oitU- 
lory,** — Correa, Three Vvyagesof V. da Camay 
Hak. Soc. 308. 

1510.— “ Having seen Covol and its cus- 
toms, I went to^ another city, distant 
from it two days joumoy, which is called 
Dabuli. . . . There nrc 5loori<th merchants 
here in very great numbers.'*— rorfA«izwi, 
114. 


* hfytorc is nonsense. As suggested by Sir J. 
Campbell in tho Bombay Gazeiteer, ilisr (Egypt) Is 
probably tho uord. 
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1516 ,— Dabnl Imun Ti‘r>* pkkI )nr- 
lK«ir, whoro nlnny« coniJfrtvato innny 
Moorish p1u|h fmm Vftriou^ iwrt«» ftn*l 
r«j»cchlly from Mukknltf Ailriti nml Orwur 
\\ith liortc*, nml from CumKiy, nn6 
tlic Mnlnlmrcoimlr).*’— /f 72. 

Vorn^S from Dibul to 
AfoAOt Iw *f. -Ir. 

V, 401. 

1572.— Soo CfjwuVt, X, 72. 

{e. 1005.— "Tlio Km^of Ihjmmr Im thryo 
U<tt)cl iK>rb! <n thin k{n(;iluin; thc'«o nn) Ibyi- 
1 »ur, Dabbol , n ihI Knrenut t u ii. 7«i wii * ^r, 
HUi/rtW.i. 181 #^7.] 

PAGCA* li.p. ProjHTlv DhtiDu 

[*lbc wwhI of DHAWK) tn*i s' ; 

the Imv. Oaz. * thi* 

roncoalwl Koddo.^-j*]. Arity in tin' ra.M 

«( onrv <n prvnt 'ituiwirlauci*, 

osi>ccmlly m tlir Intor MiilioinnKHlrtii 
hKlor) ; fftiiiotH n1w> for the *'Dttrrn 
imiMiM'i” woviMi then*, the antutnl nth 
vnnccs for wlneh, prior to IFOl, an* 
$nv\ to have naumnted to jC2r»0,000. 
[7b»//or, y>«rr, amf Afronnt of thr 

Cotton Mauu/ifcturf of Dnfra m D^ividl] 
Daka U ttiroiiRhotit CuhImI Am.t np. 
died to nil inn*<Iin*) fmttorted tliroiiKh 
{nlml. 

c. 1012.— **. , , lUHjfoi Ounints a^''cc\ilui 
vinw ccjiit, eo^itie ctim ole|iliahtN ct omni* 
bus the<auns dcfuncth qnim Daeek 
Itcni^alao motmujliin C'tt roscnus, 
at! tcgcnu”— /i<* quoUnl t»y y*5</.*n«!Ri , 
Jill, 1.521. 

fc. 1017.— “Dclcnlai” In Hit T, /?<*"> hist, 
TIaI:. 8oc. li. A’W.] 
c. loco — “Tlio mtno lloblicni i«)ot. 

^i\tiah nt Daka, to carry him nirny iu 
their (#Mca*so^ to /Ittlan, , . ,**— 
j:.r.55; [eel. ComMlte, lOOJ 
1005.— “Daca. n a pn.il Tnim, that rx« 
tends te-cU only «i length ; ctcry one 
emotini; to hare nn Ilotiso liy the (i'ia,'res 
rule. Tholonjtth . • • Is nbovo iih*o le4i,*ncs. 
. . • TIjcso Honses nro pmj>eriy no more 
Ilian paltry Huts built up vilh 
nnd dnnbd o\cr uitli fat Ilarih.”— rittvr. 
«irr, n.T. «. 55 ; [«l. Iltff, i. mj. 

1CS2.— “Tho only cx|)cilicnt loft was for 
the A(*cnt to i»o ftlmsclf in |>or-<m to the 
JailsiyiAnd //mn nt Docca.”— lharv. 
Out. 0; [link. Soc. 1.33). 

DAC0IT,DAC00.a IIind.rfo7.fliV, 
rfJA'ffi/flf, rf/rt7? ; n rohWr belwiphifj to 
nn nrmed Rang. The term, being 
cut^ni iu Bengal, got into the Penal 
Code. By law, to const it nto rfowdi/, 
there imist he five or more in the 
ganp committing the crime. Beames 
dcnve.s the word from rfd^Tiff, <to shout,' 
a Bcnsc not in Shake5i>e,ar’s Diet. [It 
is to he found in Platt**, and Fallon 


elves it mf u*^! In IC. IT, It njijsww to 
1 h* ronnecled nith SkL rfa/Zifa, ‘prvwl 
together.*] 

1810.—** Deeoltv, or water robWn*.* — 
r, Jf. U. 3W. 

1812.—“ DbcoUr, n »i-rcics of dcprc<lntnr« 
uhf> lnfr<.t the coanlry' In 

/i^jnrrtf Ji. P. ' 

1817.— **Tlic crime of dacolty" (tlwt t% 
robltety liy vnnvs), f,\y* Sit Henry ftit:iche>, 

, his, I Itetirre, increns/s! grently mbcd 
the llntisb ntlttunittnitimof jiuticv,**— AfiV/, 

/„ T. 4iy». 

JA'H.— **It H n c<in-|»lru«l n W*o war. 
rant*— they nre Dakooa! D.ikooill'*— F// 
ii. l.*02. 

1872,— *M)nnirn 1 Why, what l«s h«i 
c*nnft here fort I hiio not hi^n! of nmr 
dacoUy or munlrr in the VilliKe.”— fo^rifc/w 

♦Sl/Htl/ 5.1, 1. 2*»l. 

DADNY. If. rfrfrf/il, [P. rfrfrfflii, 
•hi give '] ; nn adt.inre nnde to n rmfts* 
man, a ne.iver, ««r the like, by on'* who 
trades m the gocKln jirn*luei*d. 

1C78.— ** Wee met snth ?<mio trxmblc 
.Vlicut ys IniexlTKcnt of T^ifTnllrs hath 
Continued etrr {'‘iiife, fki" wre hid nnt 
b-'rn nbV to mil nny daudne on Mnin- 
dund i^ldr many wi'umnra nl»srf‘ntliij: them- 
selrcs. ♦ . .t/.s*. filter of VA dune, from 

C*itoHr4/*r;iti‘ in lndt.a OUicr. 

lO^O • -**Clmtt*.muinnn»l Deeitchund, two 
<*usm!nlnz.ar mi'ixhan!/* this day nssuml 
mo Mr. Clnniork plm <rtit nil hli new 
Stent Uuj'^n for Daday nt 2 |m r font., ohil 
norer piers thr Conipoor iredit for m«n' 
than 11 nip*c— by irhieh he gain* nnd putts 
in his own isvkrl lti}|H'es J |»rr eerjl. «f nil 
Ihr tnotuy lie tvays, «hh ti Anunints to a great 
Summo in ic Yciru* nt le.vt XbCOO 
•tcrlinp.*’— /hr.rv, Oct. 2: iil&k, 
Soc. j. 121. nl*o*r.N. 

1718 — '‘nie t'cts King nil present nt 
the Ujnrtl inform ns that li«t year they 
dl«-entr<l in tlio tTnph»ym*'nt of FniiCK 
(*hund. Cfossrmifl, and Ottcrun. 

they >>rinp of ncbiTcrrat caste, nnd con«c* 
'Hiently they cotiM not do business witli 
tliem, u|M)n which they rrfu*cti Dadaey, 
nnd hating the ramc ohiectinn to mike this 
year, they prt>|io-o Inking their shnrei of 
the Dadncy.' — 7V. irri/iOHi Cer/., .Mny 23. 

In Dfn*;, p, f>, 

1772.— *• I olr.rrvc that the Cuirt of Pb 
rectors have orilered Ihc ^(ynosUthi to In) 
withdrawn, nnd the inresttnent to l»o pro* 
Tided by Dadney «irn,hints.* — irerrm 
//cifipyi tod. Ihirbng, In OVriy, i. 227» 

DAGBAHi, A Hind, from Penk 
rftfflh-irf'T/, « i*)iadc-mark.* Tlic lino dug 
to trace out on Ibc ground a cAm|i, or 
n road or other constmction. As the 
central line of a road, cinnl, or mil- 
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road it is the equivalent of English 
‘lockspit/ 

DAGOBA) 8 Singhalese ddgaha^ 
from Pali iSQwingaWiat and Sansh. 
dhdtKrgarhliOj ‘ Relic- receptacle * ; ap- 
plied to any dome - like Buddhist 
akrine (sec TOPE, PAGODA). Gen. 
Onnnin^am alleges Uiat the Chaitya 
'w'as usually an empty tope dedicated 
to the Adi-Buddlia (or Supreme, of 
tlie qiiasi-Theistic Buddhists), wliilst 
the term Dhdtu-aarhhaj or Bhagoha^ was 
properly applied only to a which 
was an actual relic-slirine, or repository 
of ashes of the dead {Bhilsa I'opes, 9). 
[“The Shan word or ‘ Tat,’ and 

the Siamese ^Sat-oop,* for a pagoda 
placed over portions of Gauaama*s 
t)ody, such os his flesh, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Sanskrit 
* Bhdtu-garha,’ a relic shriue ” (Hallett, 
A Thousand Miles, 308).] 

We are unable to say who first in- 
troduced the word into European use. 
It 'was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Ritter ; but it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in Fergusson’s Hist. 
of Arehitectiire. The only surviving 
example of the native use of this term 
•on the Continent of India, so far as we 
know, is in the neighbourliood of the 
remains of the great Buddhist estab- 
lishments at Namnda in Behar. See 
quotation below. 

1806. — “In this irrcgalar excavation ore 
loft dhagopes, or solid masses of stone, 
heAiing the form of a cupola .”-— Gavrs 
of Salsette, in Tr. Li(. Soc. Bo. i. 47, 
pub. 1819. 

1823. — . . from the centre of the screens 
-or projects a daghope." — Bes, of Qavts 

:ii«ar Nasiek, by Li.-(JoL JOelamaine in As. 
J^ottmal, N.B. 1830, vol. iii. 276. 

1834. — “. . Mihindu-Kumara . . . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Religion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid King, 
built Dagohas (Dagopa, x.e. sanctuaries 
under which the relics or images of Buddha 
Arc depouted) in various places.” — Ritier, 
Asten, Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835. — “The Temple (cave at Nosik) . . , 
has no interior support, but a rock-ceiling 
richly adorned with wheel 'Ornaments and 
Hons, and in the end-niche a Dagop . . 
—Jbid. iv. 683. 

1836. — “Although the Dagops, both from 
varying size and from the circumstance of 
their being in some cases independent 
-oreotions and in others only olomonta of the 
internal sfruciuro of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yot their character is 
universally recognised as that of closed 


mosses devoted to the x>reservation or con- 
cealment of sacred objects.” — TF. u. Hww- 
hotdl, Kam-Sjymdie, i. 144. 

1840. — “We performed ptudakshina round 
the Dhagobs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwnn.” — Letter of Dr. 
Jofm irtYsen, in Life, 282. 

1863.— “At the same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a ddgoha would be erected 
Kantaka on the root. . , — Jlardy^ Manual 

of Buddhism, IGO. 

1855. — “All kinds and forma arc to bo 
found . • • the bell-shaped pywamid of dead 
brickwork in all its vanoties . . . tho bluff 
knob-liko dome of tho Ceylon Dagobae. 
. . — Yvle, (0 Aixt, 

1872.—“ It is a remarkable fact that tho 
lino of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name of ‘dagop’ In' the country 
people. Is not this tho d^oha of tho 
Prtli annals?” — Brondltif, Buddh. R^iaius 
ofBiMr, xfi., Pt. i. 305. 

BAGON, ii,p. A name often given 
l)y old European travellers to the place 
310W called ^ngoon, fzoni the grait 
Relic-shrine or dagoba there, called 
Shwd (Golden) BagGn. Some have 
suggested that it is a corruption of 
dagoha, but this is merely raesawork, 
111 the Taking lan^agc sig- 

nifies ‘athwarV and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend had giown up con- 
necting the name \ritli the story of 
a tree lying ‘athwart the hill-top,* 
which supcrnaturally indicated where 
the sacred relies of one of the Buddhas 
liad been deposited (see J.A.S.B. xxviii, 
477). Prof. Forcbliammer recently (see 
Notes on Early Hist, and Geog. of B. 
Burma, No. 1) explained the true orimn 
of the name. Towns lying near tlie 
sacred site had been knonm by the suc- 
cessive names of Asitafifla-nagara and 
Ukkalanagara. In the I2th century the 
lost name disappears and is rralaced by 
Trikumhha - nagara, or in rali form 
Tikumhha^nagara, signifying ‘3-Hill- 
city.** The Kalyani inscription near 
Pegu contains both forms. Tikvmhha 
gradually in popular utterance became 
Tiktim, Tdhim, and Tdhun, whence 
Bagdn. The classical name of the 
great Dagoha is TiJcimhha-cheti, and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 


* JTtmtAu inpan<) an earthen pot, and also the 
"firontol globe on the itpi>er part of theforohc.vl 
of tho elej^mnt.” Tlio latter meaning •was, accord- 
ing to Prof. Forchliamnior, that intended, being 
ftpplIiHl to the hillocks on wliloh tbo town atoocL 
because of their form. But the ISurnieso applied 
It to *alms-bowlB/ and invented a lecotid of 
Buddha and his inti dtaclples linviflg bnricd their 
alms-bowls nt this spot. 
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\Vlieii the originnl meaning of the 
■>vord Tithm had been ollaccd from 
the memory of tlie Talaings, they in- 
vented tlie fable alluded to above in 
connection with the word td^kkiin, 
niiis view has been disputed by 
Ool. Temple (/nd. Ant^ Jan. 1893, 
j). 27). He mvcs the reading of the 
kalyuni iubcnptiou as Tignmpanagara 
and goes on to say ; There is inoi*e 
in favour of this derivation (from 
dugoha) than of any otlier yet pro- 
duced. Tims we have dilgaha^ Singha- 
lese, admittedly from dhiUwjabbhay 
and ns far baclc ns the 16th century 
we have a jHirsistent word iigimpa 
or digumpa {dagotty digon) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a 
clear derivation is made out, it is, 
therefore, not unsafe to say that 
ditgon represents some medieval Indian 
current form of dhtUwjtthhha, This 
view IS supported by a ivord gompOf 
u<3cd in the Himrdayns about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
jrrimd facie like the remains of some 
such woi-d as gabhha^ the latter half 
of the compound dhdtugahhha, . . . 
Neither Trikamblia^nagara in Skt. nor 
Tikumbba-nagara m Pali would mean 
‘ Tlircc-hill-city,' hmhha lieing in no 
sense a ‘hill’ which is kiltot and there 
are not three hills on the site of llic 
Shwe-Dngon Pagoda at Rangoon.”] 

c« 1546.—** Ho hath very certnino intehi’ 
gonce, how tho Zomindoo hath raised an 
army, ntth an intont to fall upon tho Towns 
of Gosminaud Dalaa (DALA), and to mxxk oU 
along tho nrers of Digon and J/ffdoo, tho 
wliolo Province of Vanaplmt^ oven to An- 
e^faa (hod. Donabyu and Hcnznda ).** — K M* 
Ptnto, tr. by H. 0. 1653, p. 288. 

c. 1585. — ** After landing wo began to 
walk, on tho nght side, by a street bomc 50 
paces wide, all along which wo saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, and sot off with beautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in urhich dwell all 
tho Talapoins, which aro their Friara, and 
tho rulers of the Pagode or Varelia of 
Dogon." — OaJiparo BalWt f. 96. 

0 . 1687.—“ About two dayes ioumoy from 
Pegu there is a Tarclle (see VARELLA) or 
Pagode, which is tho pilgnui&go of tho 
Fegnes: it is called Dogoxme, and is of a 
wonderfulle hignesse and all gilded from 
tlie foot to tho toppo.”— it. Fttch, in Hall. 
ii. 398,^93]. 

c. 1755. — ^Dagon and Dagoon occur in a 
paper of this ponod in Dalry^le^s Onental 
Jlt^pertorg, i. 141, 177 ; [Col. Q^mplo adds : 
‘*The word is always Digon m Rouoat's 
account of his travels in 1786 {Taung Pao^ 
Tol, i. Lu Francais ea Jilrmante an andite 
Stick. p<tfdm). It is always Digon (except 


once: **Digone capitalo del Fcgh,” p. 149) 
in QuirinPa Ttfci di Monsigmr O* M* Pereoio, 
1781 ; and it is Digon in a map by Antonio 
Zultao 0 figli Venezia, 1785. .Symos, Am- 
basy/ la Atru 1603 (pp. 18, 23) has Dogon. 
Omwfurd, 1829, Fmhatstj to Am (pp. 346*7), 
calls it Dogong. There is further a curious 
word, **Too Degon,*' in ono of hlortioris 
maps, 1740.”] 

PAIBTJIi, n.p. SccDIULSXND. 

UAIMIO, H. A feudal prince in 
Japan. The word nppeara to be ap- 
proximately the Jap. iironuncintion of 
Chin, taimingt ‘^at xinine.’ [“The 
Daimvus wen* Uie ten’itorial loi-ds 
and WroiiB of feudal Japan. Tlie 
u-ord means literally ‘ great name.’ 
Accordiiigl;j% during the Middle Ages, 
wirrior chiefs, of less degree, corre- 
sponding, as one might say, to our 
knights or baronets, tveie known by 
the correlative title of Shdmyo, that is, 
‘ small luimo.’ But this latter fell into 
disuse. Perlmpa it did not sound grand 
enough to lie welcome to those wlio 
bore it” (Ghambcrhiriy Things Japanese^ 
101 sej.).] 

BAISEYB, s. Tliis word, repre- 
senting Desaiy rciieatedly occurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters of Tippoo {e.g. 
p. 106} for a local chief of sonic class. 
See DE6SA7E. 

DALA, n.p. This is now a tovrn on 
the (west) aide of the river of Rangoon, 
opposite to that city. But the name 
fonnerly applied to a large province 
in the Delta, stretching from tue Ran- 
goon River westward. 

1546. — Seo PintOf under DAGON. 

1585. — ** The 2d November wo camo to 
tho city of Dala, whoro among other things 
thoro nro 10 halls full of elephants, which 
arc hero for the King of Pegu, in chaigo of 
various Attendants nnd ollicials.'— &ajrp. 
Balbiy f. 95. 

DALAWAY, s. In S. India the 
Cominander-iu-chicf ofauarmy ; [Tam. 
ialavuyf Skt, daln, ‘army,’ ro/i, ‘to 
lead*]; Can. nnd Mai. dhalavuij and 
Old Can. dhala, fl. dal, ‘an 

army.’ 

1615. — **Caotorain Doleualns • . . voho* 
mentcr h rogo contcudit, no coniittcrot vt 
vllum condenda nova hac urbo Arcoma- 
ganousis portus nntiquissimus detrimontum 
caporot.”— Vnrr/c, ThtsauruSf i. p. 179. 

1700.— **Io Talaval, e’esfc lo nom qu*on 
donno au Princo, qui gouvemo nujoiird’hui 
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lo Royoumo aoiis rnutoritS do la Roiiie.’* — 
Ijtttrt* Edif. X. 162. Seo also n. 173 and 
si. 90. 

c. 1747. — *‘A few days after* this, the 
Dulwai sent for Hydur, and seating him 
on a mnsnud with himself, ho consulted 
with him on the ro>es^bli8hmont of his own 
aiTflirs, complaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for want of monoy.^*— /f, of Jhjdnv 
Jfatky 44. (Sea also under JDHUBKA.} 

1754.— -“You are imposed on, I never 
wrote to the Alaissoro King or Dalloway 
any such thing, nor they to mo ; nor had I 
a knowledge of any agreement hetweon the 
l^aboband the Dallaway.”— i^«rfer/rom Oov, 
Saunders of Hladras to French Deputies in 
Caml/rtdgds Acet. of the IFarj^App. p. 29. 

1763-78.— “Ho (Haidar) has lately taken 
the King (^Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalavray.”— Ortwe, iii. 636. 

[1810. — “ Tivo manuscripts . . . nresorrod 
in different branches of the family of the 
ancient Pulwoys of Mysoor. ’ — Withy 
Mysorey Prof. od. 1869, p. si.] 

DALOYBT, DBLOYBT, a. An 
armed attendant and messenger, the 
same as a Peon. H. dhalaity ^haldyaty 
from dlidly ‘a shield.’ Tlie word is 
never notv used in Beng<al and Upper 
India. 

1772. — “Suppose every farmer in the 
province was enjoined to maintain a num- 
ber of good serviceable bullocks , . . 
obliged to furnish tho Govemmcitt w'ith 
them on a requisition, made to liim by tho 
Collector in writing (not by sepoys, delects 
(s{c)y or hercarras” (see HURCiAJElItA).— 
ir. Ilaslingsy to G. Vansitfart, in Qleigy i. ^7. 

1809.—“ As it was very hot, I immediately 
employed my delogets to keep off the 
crowd.*' — TA. T^a/c«On, i. 339. word 

here and elsewhere in that book h a mis- 
print for deloyets. 

DAM, B. H. ddm. Originally an 
actual copper coin, regarding \yhich 
we find the following in the Afn, i. 
31, ed. Bloclmann: — ‘*1. The DCtm 
weighs 6 tdnliSy i,e. 1 tolahy 6 mdshasy 
and 7 ; it is the fortieth part of 

a rupee. At first this coin was called 
Paisaliy and also Baldoli; now it is 
known imder this name, (ddmk On 
one side the ))lace is given wliere it 
uras struck, on the otlier the date. 
For the pimxise of calculation, tho 
ddmisdimea into 25 partly each of 
ivliicli is called a This imaginary 
di\ision is only used by accoimtanta 

**% The (idhelah is half of a ddm. 

3. Tlie Pdulah is a quarter of a ddm, 

4. Tlie damrC is an eighth of a ddm.” 

It is ourious that Akimr’s revenues 

were registered in this small currency, 


viz. in kihs of ddms. We may compare 
the Portuguese use of rets [see REAS]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is alwa 3 *s to sink in value. Tlie 
jetal [see JEETUti], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akbar^s time, was, in the 14tli century, 
a real coin, ivhich Mr. E. Thomas, 
chief of Inoiaii niimismatologists, has 
uneartlied [see Ohron. Pathan Kinysy 
231]. And now the ddni itself is im- 
aginary. According to Elliot tlie 
people of the N.W.P. not long ago 
calculated 26 darns to the paisdy which 
Tvmild he 1600 to a nipee. (jarnegy 
gives the Oudh popular currency table 
as : 

26 kauris = 1 damri 

1 damri =a 3 dam 

20 ,, ss= * 1 dnd 

25 ddm = 1 picc. 

But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
dam is ill Bengal luckoned ^ of an 
dml, i,e, 320 to the rupee. [“Most 
thlnm of little value, here ns well us 
in Hiagalpur (writing of Behar) are 
sold hy an imaginary” money caBed 
Tafidy which is here reckoned equal to 
two Paysas. Tliere are also imaginary 
monies called Chadam and Damri; the 
former is equal to 1 Paysa or 25 
cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth 
of a Paym** {Buchanariy Eastern ImL 
i. 382 seg.)]. We have not in our own 
experience met with anj^ reckoning of 
dams. In tlie case of tho damri tlie 
denomination has increased instead of 
sinking in relation to the dcTm. For 
above ire have the damtl^Z ddmsy or 
according to Elliot {Beanmy ii. 296)= 
3^ ddmSy instead of ^ of a dam as in 
itidmr*s time. But in reality tlie 
damn's absolute \'alue has remained 
the same. For by Caniegy's table 
1 ruiice or 16 anas would _be equal to 
320 damrUy and by the Airiy 1 rupee 
=40x8 damris=320 damris. Damri 
is a common enough expression for the 
infinitesimal in coin, and one has ofteiL 
heard a Briton in India say ; “No, 1 
won't give a dumreeT* udfcli but a 
vague notion what a damn meant, as 
in Scotland we have heard, “I won't 
give a piaefc,” tlioiigh certainly the 
speaker could not have stated the 
value of that ancient coin. And this 
I lends to the suggestion tliat a like 
expression, often heard from coaijae 
talkers in England as well as in India 
originated in the latter country, and. 
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tlint wlmlevcr imifrtiiitv l)nT^ inny 1 m* 
In the nnhmis there U none In the 
etymology, when «uch nn one hhttts 
out “I clon't care n ddmP* iV* in 
other %vorfIs, ** I tioti't care a I)ra?s 
fnrtliing I" | 

If the Gentle Render deems this n { 
fnr-fctchcd Micgoctinn, let m hnek it 
!»}» II wcond. \Ki* find in CMmncrr (2fV«^ 
MilMTith): 

**— no liu not n lerr/* 

which means “ he rirkc<l not n ** 
Jlocci quutm) ; an iN\j»n*\‘<ion nhudi 
w aho found in Piers Plowmnn : 

** Wisdom am! witto U nnwe not worthe n 

And this we dmiht not has given 
to that either vnip'ir f\j>n*vi<»n, “I 
dnn*t care n emve '* ;-^ciintinsh ]»aralhd 
in ita corruption to that in ilhiMtatiim 
of which VC q\mtc it. 

[This i«iigge>tiou iiIkuU d<frn was 
nuide hv a nnter in A fiat » AV/,* cd. 

Ift0a.vn. dCl: “Thisn.mi nns jH*rhaps I 

in «M» even among our forefather?, and 
may innwently mronnt for the ex* 
previon *«of lortrfl* n or a d/an, 
e.s|)cciaUy if w‘c reroUect'that i/i-dma, | 
an tdiaond, i-; to-day cur^•nt in homej 
jiarta of India as small money. Might I 
not ^ dried ligs have Imm'ii ^•mploycf^ » 
jineicntly in the Mine ^\n^^ M‘nce *the 
Arabic Vorfl /</vfoo/, a haf/jy^nny^ ah/) 
denotes a atx^vt ?/<««, and flu* root /uh 
means the scale of a ti/th. Mankind 
arc so apt, frmn a natural depravity* 
that ‘tlc‘»h is heir to/ m their u«c of 
uords to pervert them from their 
original sense, that it i.s not a convinc- 
ing nrgninent npaimt the present con- 
jecture our u«ing the word enw in 
\vi\px langnagi' in lien of dam.” The 
X,E*D, di«p|i)^cs of the matter : “The 
suggestion is ingenious hut has no 
liaais in fact.” In a letter to Mr. Kilts 
Maraulay writes; “How they ndtle 
the matter I ran* not, as the i)uke I 
wys one tico/winy damn”; and Sir G. ‘ 
Trevelyan notes; “It was the Duke! 
of WcUmgion who invented this oath, ‘ 
K) disproporthmed to the greatness of 
its author.” (Ai/s cd. 1878, ii. 257,)] * 

162S,-^“Tlio revenwe «{ «U Uw territories ! 
under the Bmmron of PclM niamints, ne* 
oominp to the itojal reciters, to C nrtt and , 
50 Itow of dim#. Ono arh U e/mnl to 100 ) 
imra (n l-mr bcinp 10,000,000), ami a 
lumdirefl Ircri of dams nro equal to 2 Irora 
and 50 hici of nipccs.”— J/’irZ/rtwiwimf S'AarXf 
• //i(hi|T, in AWiV, >ii, ' 


c. 1*^10.— **(1i.irirsOrc>nie raw tho Pako 
«o«jn nfk/T, and ex|ire^rinf* the pleMuro he 
had felt In rcadin;? his s|x*eeti (ooinmenflimr 
(horr»ndnrt of (’npt, ClLirle^ Killot In ^las), 
added IhiS hawem, many td the mtij 
were aORf}' with It; t/» which tho l)uko 
n‘|>1iVd,— *1 know they arc, and t don't 
can« A damn. I Into no tiino to do what 
rit*ht,' 

**A ttntvruuy ihrn was I l/clirvr, the 
f/inn rmpl»»> rtl hj tho llukc, an 

cxpretidiin id Table ; h«i on the prcient 
«»ccs<lnu ho f^vems tn Iiatu l»Cen |**m pre* 
/lnf‘A.'<yn7^*y i/.sVr JJ^nry 7iiy/«r, I, 
U!)/). Tlie term rrfcrrr/l t» tufioudy 
t»> jnr^orro an iinomviiw* tradition of the 
t*oc»nhrj*, or what (he Mbidoil jiry«m of 
iitir tinie ealN tho 'monetary,* t'/timat(gn 
ixmtalneil )ti tlie rY|>n« don, 

IVM.— '"A lUrariaii printer, Jealous of 
tho (ntlucnc« of cnpital, *iM thit ‘(Iwhtono 
K\id mUli/m^ of money to the Ivrhlo to foto 
for Idiit, nn»! lt/‘<Y:nn*fnd would not loy 
them n tarn, they for (T uphme,* 

.1 (n Wdff*/'*, 

duly 0. 

[ipOO.--»**Tljrre i< not, 1 dire wnjjrr, a 
rinjle hldiop who c'tr*** one 'kwo|ieimy« 
!vd?j*»M»nv dime * for nnvof tint pUntcs/ii*. 
ncM ft If ldm«e]f,*— //. ):Aff Victir ut .'Ion- 
CY'-tcr, in Ticiw, Afijr. *11.) 

1 DAJMAlTt n*p. />i»Mdn, one «»f the 
I «dd K*dlh‘mentM of the P<ifUlgU4'?<' 
which they "ini n'lrtin, on tlic imslof 
' (hironit, hlMitil 100 miles north of 
Rondny ; written hy them fhntw, 

ir»M — , . the pilots mM: 'We are 
I Ijrro lndttrt'!) Dm and Pamim; tf the ship 
I unkt hcri», not n ^nil will c-H-ai*** • we nui«t 
I mikc »oU for the ^hare,"— ,sVdi fO, 

[1007*Sv— “llicu tint liv tiw mcAtts or 
/‘hip'i or men wn j»ee MfTelie t»> gurets or 
thoaru exjicct any qiilrtt tmilo for Uio 
1 mans dnispvm ItVche to bapiien viilo them 
' by the l*tirluKal< tliccf (*«»n)ntiih‘r;i of Wu 
I end Demon and j‘!icc-< thfre alinute, * , *** 

[ —/linfKo**?, rttf! 0*Ur 2t7,) 

llWk— “U tapUmo , , . spenva ebo 
j»rttc*'»imoo*i*‘r \lnu aU\ ciltX di Domiui; 
Isijiial iMhnlentro il polfo di ChmhiU a mnn 

di dm. . . diUa VttfU, it. 4W [llak. 

H-X-, I hU ^ 

BAHtANX, 9, AppIiNl to a kiml of 
Mtimll. (Sec rtmiANTA.) 

BAIilUIiR^ .s. Tills u onl is njiplicd 
to mimts rcsiim in difTeivnt jviris of 
India, chielly ns nuhstituti'A for pitch. 
The wortl 'njqwars to In* Mnlayo- 
•Intancsc damar, u'^ed gcnorically for 
resins n cIa^^ of imhstnnccs the dririn 
ofuhich is prolwhly often uncertain* 
[Mr. SkMt notes that the Malay rfflmftr 
I menus rasin and n torch made of rosin, 

I the latter consisting of a rcgul.ir cylm- 
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drical case, made of bamboo or otiicr 
suitable material, filled to the top with 
rosin and ignited.] To one of the 
damnitfr-producing trees in the Archi- 
pelago the name Dammam alba, 
Knmph. (N. 0. Goniferae), has been 
given, and this furnished the ‘East 
India Dammer^ of English “STimish- 
makers. In Burma the dammer used 
is derived from at least three different 

f enem of the K. 0. Dipterocaf^ae ; in 
Bengal it is derived from the sdl tree 
(see SAtJlf-WOOD) (Shorea rohtsia) and 
other iS^iorcae, as well as by importa- 
tion from transmarine sources, in S. 
India “white dammer,” “Dammer 
Pitch ” or Piney resin, is the produce 
of Valeria indica, and “black dammer” 
of Cananum stnetum; in Ciitch ,the 
dammer used is stated by Lieut. Leech 
(Bombaif Selections, No. xv. p. 215-216) 
to be made from chandruz (or chandras 
= copal) boiled with an equal quantity 
of oil This is prohahly ‘rosin 

taken out of the sea* (in/ra). [On the 
other hand Mr. Pringle {Diary, d?c., 
Fort St. Georae, lat ser. iv. 178^ quotes 
Crawfurd {Malay Archip. i. 455) : 
(Dammer^ “exudes through the bark, 
and is either found adhering to the 
trunk and branohes in large lumps; 
or in masses on the ground, under tlie 
trees. As these often grow near the 
sea-side or on hanks of rivers, the 
damar is frequently floated aivay and 
collected at afferent places as drift ’* ; 
and adds: “The dammer used for 
caulking the mastda boats at Madras 
when Eryer was tlicre, may have been, 
and probably was, imported from the 
Arcliipelago, and the fact that the 
resin -was largely collected^ as drift 
may have been mentioned in answer 
to his enq^uiries.**] Some of the Malay 
dammer also seems, from Major M‘Nairs 
statement, to be, like copal, fossil, [^ii 
this Mr. Skeat says ; “It is true that 
it is sometimes dug up out of the 
ground, possibly because it may form 
on the roots of certain trees, or because 
a great mass of it "svill fall and partially 
bury itself in the ground by its own 
weighs but I have never h^rd of its 
being found actually fossilised, and 
I should question the fact seriously 
The wozd is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malaya, see above] for ‘a 
torch,* because toremes are formed of 
rags dipped in it. This is perhaps 
the use which accounts for Hacx’s 
explanation below. 


1684, — “Dwinar (for denmiar) from 
SinccaandBlinton” (i*e. Siakand Billiton). 
— Barret, in Sahh ii. 48. 

1631. — In JTaex*s Malay Yocahulary : 
“Bamar, Lumen quod occenditur.'* 

— <<Tlie Boat is not strengthened 
Tirith KnoO'Tinibors os ours aiy, the bonded 
Planka are sowed together with Rope-ynm 
of the Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of l^sin taken out of the sea).”— JVyer, 
37. 

,, “The long continued Current from 
the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the vast 
Wildernesses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts great Rafts of Timber for Sbipinng 
and Building: and Damar for Pitch, the 
finest sented Bitumen (if it he not a gum or 
^sin) I over met with.”— 121. 

1727. — “Damar, n gum that is used for 
maldng Pitch and ihr for the use of _ Shm* 
ping.”— , Hamilton, ii. 73 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 72]. 

0 . 1755. “A Demar-Boy (Torch-boy).”— 
Ives, 60. 

1878, — “This dammar, which is tho 
general Malayan name for rosin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
bo tho fc^lised juices of former growth of 
jungle.”— MciVatr, Perak, kc,, 188. 

1885- — “The other great industry of tho 
place (in Sumatra) is dammar coUecting. 

substance, os u well known, is the rpin 
which exudes from notches made in various 
species of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees 
. . . out of whoso stem . • « tho native cuts 
large notches up to a height of 40 or 60 feet 
from the ground. Tho tree is then loft for 
3 or 4 months when, if it bo a very healthy 
one, sufficient dammar will have exuded to 
make It worth while collecting; the yield 
may then be os much ns 94 Amstordmu 
pounds.” — II. 0. Forbes, A NaturalisVs 
wanderings, p, 135. 

DANA, s. H. ddna, literally ‘ grain,* 
and therefore the exact trandation of 
gram in its original sense (q.v.). It 
is often used in Bengal ns synonymous ‘ 
uTith cram, thus : “ Give the horse his 
ddna. We find it also in this specific 
way by an old traveller : 

1616. — “ A kind of graino called Donna, 
Bomowhat like our Pease, which ^oy boylo, 
and when it is cold give thorn mingled with 
course Sugar, ond twiso or tliriso in tho 
Week©. Butter to^ sconro their Bodios.”— 
Terry, in Pitreltos, ii. 1471. 

DANOING-GIBL, s. . This, or 
among the older Anglo-Indians, pane- 
ing-Trench, was the representative of 
the (Portuguese Bailadnra) Bayadere, 
or Nautdi-girl (q.v.)^ also Cunchimee. 
In S. India dancing-girls arc _ all 
Hindus, [and known as Devadd^ or 
Bhogam-ddsJf] in N. India they are 
both Hindu, called Bdmjant (see 
RDM-JOHNNY), and Mussulman, called 
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Kancliant (sec CUKCHUKEB). In 
Butcli the phtase takes a vexy plain- 
spoken form, see quotation from 
Valentijn ; [others arc equally explicit, , 
e,g. Sir T. Roe (Hak. Soc. i. 145) and 
P. deUa VaUe, ii. 282.] 

160G. — Sco doscriptioQ by OouteOf f. 39. 

1673. — ** After supper they troatod ua 
the Dancing 'Wenches, and good soopa 
of Brandy and Dolf Beer, till it wns late 
€nough.”--i?V7/CT*, 152. 

1701. — “The Governor condneted the 
Xabob into the Consultation Room . . . 
after dinner they woro diverted with the 
Dandng Wenches.**— In Wheeler, i. 377. 

1726.— *‘Wat dc dans-Hoeren (andors 
Demtofchi (DeTa-dftsI) . . . gomiamd, on 
an de Godop. bunner Pagodott nls getrouwd) 
iKdangd.**— Chor, W. 

1763-78.— “Mflndoislow tolla a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the henda of n set of 
•dancing girls . . . becauso they did not 
•come to his palace on the first summons.” — 
Onne, i. 28 fed. 1803). 

1780.—“. . . dancing girls who di«iplny 
amniang agility and grace in all ^oir 
motions.''— Jlfunro, AVnutiw, 73. 

c. 1812.— “I often sat by the open win- 
dow', nod there, night after night, 1 used to 
bear the songs of the unhappy dancing girls, 
nccompanico by the sweet yet melancholy 
music of the ciffidm.”— il7rs. ^enooed^s 
Aviobioff^ 423. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing ^Is, those who 
sing and dance in private houses, .and those 
attached to temples.— Or. Mm, 2nd ed. 
i. 61.] 

1816. — “Dancing girls wore once 
numerous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have oelobmtcd the beauty of 
their persons and the melody of their 
voices."— Jl/afrelm, IT, of Perna, ii. M7. 

1838. — “The Maharajah sent us in the 
evening a new sot of dandng girls, ns they 
were called, though they tamed out to be 
twelve of the ugliost old women I over saw." 
^^diorne, Court and Cavip ofJlmjeet Singh, 

1843. — “ We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. Wo provided the dancing 
girla^ Wo gilded and painted the imogos 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down." 
^Macaulay's Speech on the Somnavih Pro- 
damatiwi. 

3) AOT) Y, 8. 

(a). A boatman. Tlie term is 
peculiar to the Gangetic rivers. H. and 
Beng. ^ndi^ from ddnd or dand^ ‘o 
staff, an oar.^ 

1685.— “Our Dandees (or boatmen) boyled 
their rice, and w'e topped boro.”— i/edeet. 

Dfory, Jnn. 6 ; [Hak. i. 176]. 


17C3. — “The oppressions of your officor)i 
wero carried to such n length that thiy put 
ft stop to nil business, nnd nlundereu nud 
sciviCd the Dandies ond Alangics* [seo 
MANJEE] vessel.”- IF. JTastlngs to the 
Nnwnb, in Long, ^7* 

1809.— “Two naked dandya paddling at 
the head of the vc.ssol.”— Zcf. Vafentia, i. 67. 

1824. — “I am indeed often surprised to 
observe the difference between my dandeea 
(who nro nearly tho colour of a black tea- 
pot) nnd tho generality of tho pcosanifi 
whom wo moot**— /Ip, Jleler, i. I49 (ed. 
1841). 

(b), A kind of ascetic wlio carries 

A staff. Same etymology- Solvyns, 
ivlio gives a plate of such an one. 

[1828.—“. « • tho Dandi is distinguished 
by carrying a small Land, or wand^ with 
several processes or projections from it, and 
a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which tho Brahmnnicnl cord is supposed to 
bo enshrined, attached to it” — //. //. irtVfoa, 
ShHeh of the Jteligioits Sects of the Ilindus, ed. 
1861, i. 193.] 

(c). H. Bamcfipclling, and same 

etymolt^gy. A kind of vehicle used in 
the Himulayn, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a liam- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. Ijie traveller can cither sit side- 
ways, or lie on his lack. It is much 
tho same as the Malabar muncheel 
(q.v.), [and P. della 'Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portngiiese call liete (Hak. Soc. i. 
183)]. 

[1875.— “Tho nearest approach to travel- 
ling in a dandi I can think of, is sitting in n 
bair-reefed top-soil in a storm, with tho 
head and shoulders alioro tho yard.”— 
' n’i/’wn, Abode of Snow, 103,] 

1876. — “ In tho lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.** — 
I KxnJoch, Large Oame Siooling in Thibet, 2nd 
S., p. vii. 

DANGT7B, xi.p. H. phdngar, the 
name hy which membem of wious 
tribes of Clifitia Kagpur, hut espe- 
cially of the Onions, nre generally 
knonm when they go out to distant 
nrovmces to seek einplo^mient as 
labourers (“coolies**). A verj' large 
proportion of those wlio emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of R, Indio, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the Oraon. tribe. The etymology of 
the term Lhdngar is doubtM. llie late 
Gen. paltbu says ; “ It is a \TOrd that 
from its apparent derivation (rfdiw or 
dhdng, *& hill*) may mean any hill- 
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man; l)iit amon^t Bevcral tribes of 
the Soutlicm tni)utary Maliitls, the 
terms Blidngiir and Dhdngarin mean 
the youth of the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland and it 

•cannot he considered the national de> 
.signation of any particnlar tribe ” 
0es6r%^tive Ethnology of Bengal^ 245) 
l[nnd see Bisley^ Trihes and Ca^ie% i. 
519]. 

BABCHEENEE, s. P. ddr-chlnl^ 

* China-stick,’ ue, cinnamon. 

1563. — ** . . . TJio people of Ormuz, 
IjGC&uso this bark was brought for snlo thoro 
by thosD vrho had come from China, called 
it daxHihlni, which in Pci^iau xneana * wood 
of China,' and so they sold it in Alex- 
andria. . . — Oarew, f. 59-60. 

1621. — “As for cinimmoix which you 
wroto was called by the Arabs dartzeni, 

I assure you that the rfar-^Jnt, as the Arabs 
tiov, or mir-chini ns the Poraians and Turks 
oalL it, is nothing but our ordinary eanefhi,** 
— B, drfla Vaftt, ii. 206-7. 

DAEJEBLINa, DAIlJn,INa, 
n.p. A famous sanitarium in the 
Eastern Himula^'a, the cession of which 
was purcliased from the Baj.i of Sik- 
kim in 1835 ; a tract largely added to 
hy annexation in 1849, fol1o\nng on 
an outrage committed hy the Sil^m 
kfinister in imprisoning Dr. (after- ' 
w*ttrda Sir) tToseph Hooker and the I 
late Dr. A. Cairmhcll, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling. The sanitarium stands 
At 6500 to 7600 feet above the sea. 
The popular Tibetan, gelling of the 
name is, according to Jaesheke, rDor- 
rjc-g/in, ‘Land of the DmyV ‘of 
the Adamant or thunderbolt,* the 
ritual scq)trc of the Lamas. But ‘ac- 
cording to several titles of hooks in 
the Petersburg list of MSS. it ouglit 
properly to he spelt Dar-rgyas~glm* 
{Tib. Eng, Diet, p. 287). 

DABO&A, a. P. and H. daregha. 
Tliis word seems to be originally 
Mongol (see Kovalevsk^s Diet. No. 
I672)i In any ca.so it is one of those 
terms brought hy tlie Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla- 
ture it was applied to a Governor of 
A province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
And his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of oflicinl titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value ; and that of ddroghd has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler persons. ^Vilson define.s 
the word thus: “The chief native 
oHicer iii various departments under 
the nati\"c government, a superin- 
tendent, A manager ; but in later 
times he is especially the licad of a 
police, custom^ or excise station.** 
Under tlic British Police system, from 
1793 to 1862-G3, the Darogha was a 
local Chief of Police, or Head Con- 
stables [and this is still the popular 
title in the N.AV.P, for the ollicer in 
charge of a Police Station.] Tlie word 
occum in the sense of a Governor in 
a Mongol inscription, of the year 1314, 
found ill the Cliincsc Province of 
Shensi, which is given by Pauthier in 
his Marc. Pol.^ p. 773. The Mongol 
Governor of Moscow, during a part of 
the Tartar domination in Russia, i.s 
called in the old Russian Chronicles 
Doroga (sec Hammer, Golden Horde, 
384). And according to the same 
writer the word appears in a B^Toin- 
tinc M’riter (unnamed) as Adpiyyar {ibid. 

! 238-9). The Byzantine form and the 
])assages below of 1404 and 1665 seem 
to imply some former variation in 
pronunciation. But Clavljo has also 
derroga in § clii. 

c. 1220.— ‘'TiiU Khan named as Damgho. 
at Morv one called Bannas, and himself 
Tnarched upon by 

Dennaifons, 13r». 

14(M, — “And in tliis city (Tauri«) there 
was n kin«ninn of the Rnipcror an Mngtt- 
trato thereof, whom thev call Dexxega. and 
ho treated the paid Amfwsaiidors wth mach 
reipect,”— C7rtn)'«, § Ixxxii. l*oinp. Hark- 
httvh 90. 

1441, — . , r reached the city of 

Kerman. . . . The derogbah (govenior) 
the Emir Hadji Mohamed Kaia^hmn, bein^ 
then absent. . . /l/#rf«iTacaU', in 2ndm 
in the XVth p. 5, 

c. 1590. — “ 1710 ofTicors and pcn-anta 
attached to the Imponnl Stable*-. 1. Tlio 
Atlttgi. ... 2. The DOroghah. IJero is 
one appointed for each Htablo. . . /I In, 

tr. Jlivehmmn, 1 . 137. 

1621.—" 'J’ho lOth of October, the dnro^, 
or Governor of Ismhaii, Mir Ahdiilanzim, 
the King’s pon-in-law, v.ht>, as was after- 
wards soon in that clmruo of his, was a 
downright madman. . . — 'P. ddta VitUe, 

ii. 106. ’ 


1605.— “Ihcro Ptnnds* a Dercga, uiion 
sach side of the Ilivor, u’ho will not ^-iilfor 
[iny norfion to iviks without leave.’*— Trtfvr- 
mVr, B.T., il 52 ; fed. Jiulf, 1. 117]. 

1073.— "The Droger, or Mayor of the 
City, or Capbiin of the Watch, or the 
RoundH ; It w hts duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-nights before the Palacc- 
gfntcs."-— /Vyrr, 339. 
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"'Iliv Prpger lK*in,? Jln-tcrof li)f 
Sdvfttis WluAt com(^irl cm\ I tt'Ai* 

from ytur Dl'tufmhccT"— TrynT, 

1CS2.— **1 rrccivcil n Ictfrr frtmi Mr. Hill 
fii AiUiMOf* yo Drofra <•( j*' Mint 

would iu«t olvy n l»wt ivi^oirMl nt 
a »i«ht of NO Ofi/tmlU**-* 
i f ; [Ifni.. 8oc. i, fi7). 

c. 17^1t— »** AlKMit tliU IlmOp me 

cliy Uuntf very niurry, the Daro^rlia. t»r 
invtrruf the mint, j’rv*entrfl blm^rlf, nnd 
A'Ucd the Sfawftub whal <!rvlro lie wi*ild 
r truck <»« III'* new r»i|»jier tffMfwp'f. 
J1>dur, in n >Mdenl told Inin l»» 

Mnmp nti np^uro «*n It,'* -//wfiv 

tr. !•> yttt'*, -t'*\ 

'Hull dm«j'm N t:u»r*lr*! Kj a 
Daro^ba, uith on < »trt»»l>*hrnint uf nmu^l 
men. - J\/ih /if/'orf, 44, 

DATCHIN, H. Till- i\nnl 
iu oM lwyik< <»( Travel M\f\ Tratle (or 
a fleehnnl eniploM*!! in (luim anil tli*‘ 
AtvlinMOujju It t< (;i\on l>y U>cl*n 

Ht i\ itatnu wiinl fur Mialatuxs* ut lu^ 
i*cmp» IVrif* o/‘/iVirinfi, .l/irtfoyam^ T7ir»f, 
Semiiijmiv* U i< nl*-» pten l»\ 

f‘ra\vfur«l a** ihirhit^^ix Malay wortl from 
the Jnvnm*-*, Tli»*ro fo 1 h» no 

tlunld tlml lit IVkinjj rAV/jy ih 
*lo vutpli/ ami aKo tint in 

Aim»y A ‘'Hull '•tn hnni ih rA*in ; 
nml ilwt in t'niiio'n dmleti the 
^anl i« t-alli'^l Some of the 

birttoiinrii s al-^i p\«» (n V/i-fm;, M.irv*' 
Hlit’hanl * «n if'-Vbia m tv 

lln'ivfori» mi^-ddy In* a f’him.'e term : 
Imt <'t»ii«.i«Vn!i^»*ho\r K*!»loni tmler>* 
art* nally Chim*^*', ami lum 
iM<iily the Chinr'»o tnoiio^^ Ihlih Iiml 
iheimehr^ to nhiti«{|hh* iomhinatmns 
it nmiAin^ nnihrhle that the f’anton 
unrrl tv,n«i nnopied fmm fnnupii r* It 
lint •oinetiim-i «»ieurrei! to n^ tint it 
inipht hn\c Wen mlojite*! fnnn *lr/on 
((I’Athin): •■•e the lir^t limitation. 
[The fnilowiiiL* Pmf. <»ihA 

pvi"< ii iiH a iOTT«|itmn oi the (‘anlime*e 

iiaim* (oh^rh*tufj (in Court ilialeit 
i/iVVio) fniin f/»A Mo imuMinV Mo 
weigh/ Mr Ske.at nnle.A: ‘'The 
‘'tamlanl Malay is ifar/tiny, tlie Jn\n« 
uesc thrhui (\. AVin^rrf, A.V.), He 
givw the wiinl of Cht»es» oncin, 
ami the proKihility is that the Kngli«h 
wonl is from the* Malay, whieh in ili» 
turn was liormwiKl from the Chiniv-e, 
Tlic* final suggoshon, iH-jr/jin, M‘ems 
out of tho (|ue,‘<ttr)n.] lMvn''a Afnhri/ 
Diet^ gi\tf.s (in Frencli) ‘‘daxing (Ch*. 
jxt-Uhen)^ Moclyanl, l»a1anro,”Als>o ‘‘fro*, 
daxifi^, to weigh,** nmUnvan, “daxin. 
a tveight of 100 kfitis” GcrickeV 


Jnr*tu, y>iVf, nl»<i gives **^tltln-l*ico) ” 
with ft reference to Cljimj*e. pViih 
n'fen'iiee to CrawfnrrrH atAhomoit 
quoted ftliove, Mr. Pringle (Mary, /V. 
M. <»VnqK, Wi wrt, iv. IjO) iiijtrn’ihat 
Cmwfnfd had eWoOmre n/hqitefl tin* 
view* that the van! nm! the dtsigaV.ion 
of it origiinlis! in Cltina nivl 
from tin iin* to the Atvhi|H Ingo (AM/iy 
/lrr/»i;> i. SiA) On the svhnie, the 
Chme^iA ungm *•<'♦ ms ino*i jitoWhle.J 

ir*M • At Msbe«i. '‘Tlic of tha 
f*rctt Dacbfmc*'*d<iin< cn**!* ii*(e 

wi't/hiu/ t»« r/reVf/p 4 ctm-v*, t* 

1f» tfTAil • Jl tlMlh*. . . , T7.C lUsf c*f Oil 
Mile Paehent %* ; oacK nU 

: Wivlan.: .4, yur^t, C:?. 

(lA^t ** -**. , . he reT«hr*{ *11*1 W 

i n*»w t*< ‘dent yt je Ih ftl >’ (V»^|vMiy \ 
enpy >0 <f \e n»ee 4*0 

I fiitefeh a Jtyc lv>p!e i»f ye Tltco W fnv» 
i (oe\i ah duts4 f: (\w?i me* and >l ye lV<tt 
ef }e Pntchm l-e hai. . . //w/y, 

I i'l, >?. OVr. 1«*. ker. It. Vi.] 

irv,. -•« i*,,f PoUhtn wd 

Ihei it*e that ci **—/»' /k'lir'j Jt 

! ef Ci>e/»r C 'ue 1, in /Mffj fl. it, I. 

1711. — ** NcTcr wrvh j* *ir .siref hy thfir 
Dotebins. h'r they hsro u^^ulh two Vale, 
oeio to re**eltf, tl.s rlhcf to t«> hr,**— 
im, 

„ •* In t) e Potebln. ftA etjwft 

UVI.:hrr will cIu-aI two or three jrvr r*wf. 
hv I’^acr;: cr rhiklrg Iho Wr ,.•*•!, and 
mindin? th« << th*' l\‘> rwly."— 

p.f.ii:*. 

M **. . , cvffy ure I \* n nr.>7 

Dotcbln to cut ar, I »h»rr/* *-/f wf, I |L 

I7f®,— “Tliru* lire ti"<le After tW 

fr'inncf lif th** lh'*:.sa WlkRv, n*ir 
laudi'h Sldiitnh. ralW! ly the Cldn^e- 

iT' fT- 

ad »% 

... - . - »Wrt 

or^ti->l\ry, at y *MavlMi >cjdei or 
dodgeona . * . <'hlRc-»e /.iMi.y.** 


I.iudidi Sitliitni*. ran<^! hr the C*!:in 
nnd hr u< Pot tblfl.*'-^*-! IV^iT* 
fW lA IttT «'*-44 174^, Ar„ Wad 

l7i^A I*. VJ I. *n e 4An:o I* hk*, to a »!: 


DATUHA. a, Tliis LMin-like 
, name js really Skt.cV.rtV#?oi,ftnd h\< 
» jn' o(! into "ihi* tlerivisl vennculir?* 
n»ew itleh ••pTiMil /hsitJfrt S?ntn/eiujri, 
I or Thorii’a|i|»le, is well known o\*er 
' I’nnqH*, hnt is not ti’gnrrh'sl ns in« 
^ digv'iious to India ; though it njqjeAri 
to K» w’lhl in the HimaLaya Truni 
, Knshmir to >)ikkini. The* Indian 
sjiccii's, from wlvirh out generic name 
Ins Iwn Wrniwtsl, is Ai/nnt o/M, 
, Xn\s (see and i'VndWrf/T, * 115 ) 

'{IK jra.*'mw«, L,). Oarrh tie OrtA 
mentions the common tiin* of this hy 
thieves in India. Ita clfect on thV 
victim WAS to \incHlucc Icwj^otary 
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alienation of luiud, and violent 
laugliter, permitting the tliief to act 
unopposed. He describes his oivn 
practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datura was also often given as a 
practical joke, whence the Portuguese 
called it Durladora (‘Joker*!. Dc 
Orta strongly disapproves oi such 
pranks. The criminal use of datura 
by a class of Thugs is rife in our oivn 
time. One of the present writers has 
judicially convicted many. Coolies 
returning 'with fortunes' from the 
colonies often become the victims of 
such crimes. [See details in Chevm^ 
hid, Med. Juri^r. 179 scqqJJ 

1563.--** J/rtiW^crmw/. A black wotnnn 
of tho houi^e has been givings datura to my 
im9trcR«> ; she stolo tho koys, and tho jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has mode off ^dth n black 
man. It would bo n kindness to come to 
her help.”— 6/arcia, CoWojhiw, f. 83. 

1578. — “ Thoy call this plant in tho 
Hnlabar tongue unniata cayn 
. . . in Cannreso Datyxo. . . j'lewfn, 87. 

c. 1580.--**Kfuicitur ot . . . Datura Tn* 
doruni, quorum ox seminibns Lntroncs 
bollniin parent, qiiao in c.'imvnnis mcrca> 
ioribus oxhi>>ento<y Inrgtimquo somniun, pro> 
fimdumquo indueentes nurum goinmo^qiio 
Mirripiunt ot alwunt.*'— Pnwjyr Afpinvx, 
Pt. 1. 190-1. 

3598.—*' TJioy nanto [Imro] likow iso an 
licarbo called Deutroa, wdiich honroth n 
ceodo, whereof bniisiug out tho saji, thoy 
put it into a cup, or otlier TC<isG]}, and giro 
It to their htisbands, cj'thor in nicato or 
drinko, and presently thorowith tho l^Inn is 
<u» though hco wero half out of his wits." — 
l,inifchot€H, 60 ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 209]. 

1003-10. — “Mnw ain«»i do mesmo los 
femmes qunnd dies s^uont qtio Icurs roaris 
on ontrotionnont quolqu'nutrc, dies s'en 
dcoifont par poison oti nutrement, ct so 
scnicnt fort h coin do la somonco do Datura, 

S ni cat (IVno estrange ^'ortu. Co Datura ou 
luroa, e«pecc do Slramonivmt est vno 
plnnto grande ot hauto qiii porto des flours 
blanchos on Campano, cotnmo lo OiMwjnelOt 
mnis plus grande.^*— Jlocyi/rf, Voyayes, 312. 

[1610.—** In otbor iwrt'i of tho Indies it 
in callod Dutroa.*’— Pwntnrf de Jxixul. link. 
Soc. ii. 114. 

[1621. — **Gnrcia« ah Horto . , . mnko^ 
montion of an hcarb called Datura, which, 
if it bo eaten, for 24 hours following^ takes 
n’way nil sense of grief, makes thorn inclino 
to loughtorand mirth.”— Zfurfo/L Anatomy of 
Jirw., Pt. 2, Sec. 6 Mom. I. Subs. 5.] 

1673.—** Dutry, tho deadliest .‘lort of 
**7of«riw»» (^ofaMuw) or KigMade.'* — Fryert 
32. 


1676.— 

'* Make lechers and their punks with 
dewtry 

Ootnmit fantastical ndvowtry." 

DudiltraSf Pt. iit. Canto 1. 

1690,*— ** And many of them (tho Moors) 
take tho libcr^ of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drmk . . . ‘vmich will intoxicate 
almost to Madness.’* — Ovington, 235. 

1810.— *' The datura that grows in evciy 
]>art of India,*’— irigi«»iso«, V, M. ii. 135, 

1874.—** Dattira. This plant, a native of 
tho East Indies, and of Abysainin, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural* 
ized plant throng every country in Europe 
except Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through tho aid of gipsy quacks, who used 
tho seed ns anti-spasmodics, or for more 
questionable purposes.”— J?. Brown in Geog. 
J/acacint*, i. 371. Kotf. — Tho statements 
derived from IfunbHri/ and FtUeligrr in the 
beginning of this article disagree with this 
view, both as to tho origin of tho European 
Datura and tho identity of tho Indian plant. 
Tho doubts about tho liirthplaco of tho 
various species of tho gonus remain in fact 
undotorroinod. [Seo tho disca.<<sion in ira(f, 
Fean, Diet, iii. 204^^.] 

DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. Tliese are 
Bombay namc.s for the Argemone 
mexteanai fico del inferno of Spaniards, 
introduced accidentally fiom America, 
and now an abundant and pestilent 
weed all over Indin. 

DAWK, s. H. and ^rahr. ddl\ * Post,* 
i.€. properly transport by ’ relays of 
men and horses, and thence * the mail ' 
or letter-post, os well as any anunge- 
men for travolling, or for tmnsinittuig 
articles by such relays. The institu- 
tion was no doubt imitated from the 
haridy or post, established tlunughout 
the empire of the Caliphs by Moiiwia. 
The larld is itself connected with the 
Latin veredus, and veredius, 

1310.—** It waq tho practice of tho 
Sultan (AM-iiddin) when ho sent an army 
on an oxiiodition to establish posts on tlio 
road, whorcror posts could bo maintained. 
... At over}* half or quarter /w runnom 
wero posted . , . tho securing of nccurato 
intolllgoneo from tho court on one sido and 
tho army on tho other ivns a groat public 
bonont.’— Barnl, in A7ltof, iii. 
203. 

c. ISiO. — **TIio foofc-(x»st (in India) is thus 
arranged : ovory mile is divided into throo 
cnunl intorvnls which nro callod DUvroh, 
which Is ns much as to say * tho third part 
of n mile* (the milo itself lioing called in 
India Kortth), At even* third of q milo 
there is a villftgo well Inhabited, outeido of 
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vIiicIj uro tlircu tfnt« vlirrv hion nrc »U<I 
rindy to (itnrt. • . .**—//#« HI. 

c. 1310.— So )»o ^^rtito to Iho HtiUnti to 
nnmmnro otir iirrivM, unit ^I'nt lottrr t»> 
the dftwah, i^hich II tlin fiwt n« 

Ji.ivo toiil ^ow. • • — //riV(, 1 jr». 

M ** Al every mile ti.r. AVm/. or rm) 
from i)e!hl to there nrtf lltrce 

clILvali or 110-Z It ^eirn* 

lintlnttle t!i{< lUvnh roioc nu^tmder' 
KUnilint^ of (Iftk. 

,, **nicre an* e^lnliU^heil, hphTon 
the cojiitnl ntol the rhfrf ritie^ of the ilifTrr 
ent temtont**, |ihei*»l nt eiTtaln 

rti«itAne(*< fn»m rich oljirr, i\J»lch are hke 
the i*o<4i.reh>« in l^M't. «ml 8>ni . , . 
hut the (li^tituro I'ctacVri them l< not nti»rt' 
thin four l>fm>»hot*f or even !tf«. At racli 
of ttjt'c |ni«tH ten »i>vUt niiinerv arc ^tn* 
tinned • ♦ , an mxui uh urn* of tlK<*s i«cn 
n'Cvlvo n letter he run*' off n* rapidly 
j‘OH*ih!e, , . , At eneh of thfe |to"it rla« 
tion^ then* nn» nuetoitie^, ivhero pnjrrt 
nrc mid inhere the travidUr can Vmd 
nhcliof, rc-orv(itr< fuU of punt wator, mid 
market^ . . . that then* I'* very lUMe 
nccc'^ity for rirryin;: water, or or 
tent’*/*— >Vud<thr/Wi« In 

liuWl. 

1&2S,— **, , , th*it every teiWo*hcrhouhl 
erect Alarm, or |»!>it.hi>a*e. ivhieh thryr.nl) n 
d&k<chok!, for rix Jmrto*. * . **'-/i«!/rr, 
JK*3. 

c. 10112.—“ He lAkhir) c^lahl^hrd iii^t* 
thnniphout hi** thnninum*, hnvinj* tvo 
and of fixitrnru utalhineil at otery liir 
oHt, llic liidim* oUl lhi« t ^tn!»h’ihWnl 
'Dok rlviriv" hy //rnyer, it, 

,250.1. 

10.^7.— “Bui when th** inlclhf*rt.ee »»f hi< 
<!* ira4?hekoU>) i*l'ilru*n^ mcddlin;* h v*l 
ritmnd ahnMil thn>iu;h the hi the 

dAk c^rtMii. . , .*-A7,iUl AViIa, In tU/u*, 
vll, 211. 

1727.—“ TliP Po^t in the Mi'yiil’^ Ihiml* 
nion^ \rry i»w|fi, for »t t*\cry (* 4 r»«.nii 
enray, which are hulU on the lu.:h tatod*, 
nlK>ut ten ill^tniit fn>rn ««ne another, 
Very mi ift of Toot, arc kejd rrndy . . . 
And thp*»tt I'unner* art* called Doff CAe-.rJ <#-/ • 
-A. IlavuUon, {. WO ; (id. 1711, 1. IW). 

1771.—“ I wrote to the (nvnenmr for i>cr 
nil'ivloii forfeit (Vlciittn hy the Dawks. . . 

— Jxjttcr tn tho Intn^ttfS vf n *Vo^»A, Ap., 7t». 

1781.— “I mean the iilHun!, unfair, irre 
endar ami danf^croti** Mo<le, of rulfcnn? 
1‘eoplo tnjiawoncr Ihcir Nei^hlK«ir*»*l setter* 
lit tho Dock. . /’— IdOtUr In Jltclv’t 

Miir, 21. 

1706.— “Tho Honhie. the Goicnior.Ocno* 
ml in Comiril hn*t l»con |4c.iecd to onlcr 
tho ro'cnlnhlidiment of Dawk 7/otrrn «pi»n 
the now r«id fmm Cnlciiltn to Bcn.nTen and 
I’atna. , • , Tlio following arc tho ratci 
flxc<I. . . . 

"From CalCTttta to Bcn.nre*t. , . . Slecn 
BupecvriOO.” 


150'A- “He ndii^d tiiv to proceH Immc* 
diitely hy Dawk* . • .**— W. r/i. 

1S2I.- ‘“Hie dak or |>ohI earner hnviin? 
)WMcd too on the pree^^diui? lUy, I drnjipeit 
n letter into hi* lenthom hi,*. rc.ia**4tin;* a 
fri( nd to rend liN Ii*>rre iiti for ni«/ — ****'r^¥. 
Wotdfij o/ A'Mffi!, <h. iv. A letter >«» wht 
1*> the ]«f%t.TMnner, In tho ati^i'nco of anv 
riMiitn/ olheo, mW to co “fv<»rt*vw» 

dawk ” 

I**!?) “.U«; You Kmc rmlnd the 

riJnijev of th«* llriti^h f'lr takln/ cliari*e of 
the cfawk. )'»u hire l»ctriye«l V»»*ir InMt, 
and fkt*»pj«**! the dawki. ... If ><*ii enm*. 
In mol 10 lie lo'ir »iK*n, and pfonioo 
6deht> t<* the llntidi fmiernnietit, 1 will 
realtor*} to )ou your Itnd* . . . nod thn 
intend**!!''*’ of the dawks. H yon n(w»el 
will wnit till the I, lit Wuitlter fi\* Cone 
and then I r.il| i.iny* f»ro nn I •w(ml into 
ourtrmhTy . . . and If I ivit* h ;**u, fwill 
.any you .1“ a nUl,**- .'•n* (\ .Vo/Mpr to lh*i 
•Imn of ihy.Wsi. ^(In Ih, J, llVr*.*, 

p. 1101. ^ • 

1573. » • the true riV m Mr* 

IltrtoM de<I*rtd, thii h*» v. li t«*# •tln/> !*» 
pi> her dawk.*’ -r/** Tru* iUj- I. Ul, 

DAWKt 5. Name of n trie See 

DITA^TK. 

PAWK, To lay a, To iMu^* r*'- 
l.'iy*! f»f lo’irer;*, or lior;**s t«> I'e 
oil ii rtrtd. A’l jufmkin 

Knr«*r* tlii* iimi| to le* dtm»* oUhrr 
tUiiMiy*li th** i*od-*druo, or 

chovrdnes (<|.\,) of U*iteri». 

Diintif? the imititiy of lK'i7*r»S vloti 
-eier.il youiij: M!ty**‘«fM'* Iiid nrflv***! in 
fiidii, V.h«'“‘** Hriirr-* \ien‘ iirpntly 
tt.intefl at the fonit, it i- ••.iM Ihii tho 
He.id of t)ie Dejyirtmi'tit to wliuh 
liny Imd rr|Mnt»‘f| chetn'*d\**^ 
them nntii**lMteh to *lay a dawk.* 
One of them tuVnei! Kirk fnmi thn 
door, ‘AVouH toil exiilAin, 

Sir; hir you ijii«ht juM n** »*'u tell 
me to 1n> nil ! * 

BAWKBUNOALOW. See wider 

BDKOALOW. 

DAYB. PHYE, s A 

tW’d Ml Ih'iig.tl and X. Iiidin, Mliere lhi< 
it tlic t’0U«!e miw att.vdicd to llift wottl. 
Hind, rfdi, 8kt. iUurild; couf, I’er*. 
ddyu/i, n nur^e, a mhhrifo. TIio won! 
nho in the tMrIior Ktii^lidt 111*^111.1110119 
19 npjdiiHl, Wilv<m ^(ato«, to "n fiMtiitlc 
coimiiissiuiier r]ti]doyo(l to intcrrojpiti* 
and fiive.ir nativi* iyo)iu*]i of condition, 
who could not npinvir to mve ovideneo 
in a Court.** 


In »^r/an*A*#in*, it. ISf*. 
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[1508. — "No Christian shall call an inOdol 
Baya at the time of her labour.” — Archiv, 
Port. Oriml, fasc. iv, p. 25.] 

1678.— “The whole plant is commonly 
known and used by the Bayas, or ns wo call 
thorn comailmi** ("gossips,” midwivos).— 
AcQ$ia^ TractadOf 282. 

1618. — “ The medicines of the Malays , . • 
ordinarily are roofs of j)lants . . .horns and | 
claws and stones, which ore used by their 
leeches, and for the most part by Bayas, 
which aro women physicians, excellent her- 
balists, opprentices of the scbools of Java 
Major .” — Oedinho de Eredkii f. 37. 

1782,— In n Table of monthly Wages at 
Oilcutta, wc have I 

"By (Wet-nurse) 10 Ha.” ! 

India Qa^dte, Oct. 12. j 

1808. — "Tf the bearer hath not strength 
what can the Baee (midwife) do ? Ouzerati 
J’roTcrb, in Drimmond's JUmtraiion^y 1803. 

1810. — "The Bhyeis more generally nn 
attendant upon native Indies." — ir^Yhayii^, 
VM. i. 341. 

1883. — . . the *dyah'or w*ot-nurse is 
looked on as a second mother and usually 
provided for for life.” — \Vifh, Modem 
Persia, 320, 

[1887. — "I was much interested in the 
Bhais (‘raid wives*) class.**— Aarfy Puffenn, 

Vicnegal Life in Lidia, 837.] 

DEAI5nGR,8. This is not Anglo- 
Indian, bnt it is a curious word of 
English Thieves’ cant, sigiiifying ‘a 
shilling.’ It seems douhtml whether 
it comes from the Italian danaro or 
the Arabic dindx (q.v.) ; botli eventu- 
ally derived from the Batin 

BEBAL, n.p. See BIUL-SXND. 

DECGAE', n.p. and adj. Hind. 
UaJehi^h Ddkkhin, Dakhariy DaWianj 
daWiina, the Prakr, form of Skt. 
daJcshiia, ‘the Soiitli’; originally ‘on 
the right hand * ; compare dexter, Sextos, 
The Soiitlicrii part of India, the 
Peninsula, and especially the Table- 
land between the Eastern and Westem 
Ghauts. It has been often applied 
also, politically, to specific States in 
that part of India, €,g. by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century to the 
Sfahommedan liingdoin of-Bijapur, 
and in more recent times by ourselves 
to the State of Hyderat)ad. In Western 
India the Beccan stands opposed to 
the Ooncan (q.v.), i*e. the table-land 
of the interior to the maritime plain ; 
in Upper India tlic Beccan stands 
opposed to HindUBtaii, 4.e. roundly 
siicaking, tlic country south of the 


Nerbudda to tliat north of it. The 
term frequently occurs in the Skt. 
books in the form dahshiiidpaiha 
(‘Southern region,’ whence the Greek 
form in our first quotation), and 
dalcshlndtya (‘ Southern ’ — qualifying 
some word for ‘country’). Soj in the 
Panckafanfm ; “ There is in the 
Southeni region (dalzskwdiya jana'padcCj 
a town called Miliilfiropya.” 

c. A.n. 80-90.— "But immediately after 
Barygnza the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
region is called BachinabadSs (Aa^n^a- 
/3d8^r), for the South is called in their 
tongue Bachanos ( Adxarof ), ” — Perivlus 
J/.A., Oeog, Gr, Min, i. 254. 

1610. — "In. the said city of Decan there 
reigns a King, who is a Mahomruedan.”— 
Varthema, 117. (Here tlio term is applied 
to the city and kingdom of Bijapur). 

1517. — "On coming out of this Kingdom 
of Guzarat and Cambay towards the South, 
and the inner parts of Indio, is the Kingdom 
of Baoani, which the Indiana callBecan.” — 
Baritom, a9, 

1552.— "Of Beconi or Baque as we now 
call it.” — CastanJieda, ii. 50. 

„ " He (Mahmud Shtlb) was so 

powerful that he now presumed to style 
himself King of Canara, giving it the name 
of Beooa. And tho name is said to have 
been given to it from tho combination of 
different nations contained in it, because 
Becanij in their language signiBcs ^mon- 
grel.* ’*— Be Batros, Bco. II. Kv, v. cap. 2. 
(It is difficult to discover what has led 
astray hero tho usually well-informed Be 
Barros). 

1608. — "For tho Poi'tngais of Bawatihad 
wrought with an ancient friend of theirs a 
Raga, who was absolute Lord of a Proiiince 
(betwcono Banian^ Ouzerat, and Becan) 
called Only, to be readie with 200 Horse- 
men to stay my passage.'* — Cagi. IF. Mata- 
kins, in PureJms, i. 209. 

[1612. — "Tho Desanins, a people bordor- 
ing on them (Portuguese) have besieged six 
of their port towns.**— Bauwers, Letters, I. 
258.] 

1616.—". . . his son Sultan Coron, who 
ho designed, should command in Beccan.”— 
Sir T, lioe, 

[ „ "There is n resolution taken that 
Sultan Cnronno shall go to tho Becan 
WniToo."— /5/d. Hak, Soc. i. 192. 

[1623.— "A Moor of BacAn.”-B. della 
Vatic, Hok. Soc. ii. 225.] 

1667.— 

" But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her armi.” 

ParadUe Lost, ix. [1102-3]. 

1726. — "Decan [ns a division] includes 
Becan, Onnltm, and Balagatlny — Valm- 
tijn, V. 1. 
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c. . • niorfflo Nnl»nt>o d’Arcntc, 

tout ytoWi Sclrnour qii*H coiuivtttf n\i 
Koulm du Dekau dont II n'^toit ()no lo 
Konnier tmitor (iriV) nvcc iiom commo un 
Soincmlu ftvco ne^i nulot^/*— Ijottor of )!. 
IRuiiy, in (Xmf*ruftf/s llrir t/i 
]>. xxlx, 

1870.-.*<Tn tho Deccan nnd In Ceylon 
Ircc^ ftud \m«hcn nc^r *‘prinR's way ofU»n U* 
^ocn covered with flower^.**— 

OnVItt ef ChifinthoH, 200. M.II.— ‘HiU 
n quemoiukblo ^tatefociit nt rvgtird< the 
Deccan. 

D£CCA27T, nrlj., iil«o «Fcd n** 
Properly (hkhviU dnUhtnl^ daUtiit 
Coming from the Boccon. A (>fahom- 
mednn) jnlmhitant nf the Deccan. 
Also the very peculiar dialect of 
HinrliiMnni sjulken by Mich peojdc, 

1510.— “'flio Decani Janpuafre, which H 
tho nnlurnl innpiwpo of the country. 
y/{irtA«ri, 77. 

1572.- . 

Decanys. OnV, quo o cq>cranra 

Tew de nan re^onattlos 

Apun* do (fnnpe. , . ,** — Crw/t'.r, vi|, 20. 

1578.— ‘‘Til 0 Docanlns (call tho Detoh 

leaf) Pcin.”— Jrnifii, llUh 

c. ir»D0.—“ Hence Dak*hlnia nro notorious 
in inn<Ut<»tdo for dtuptdity* . . .’’—Author 
quoted hy JiMtinann, -Ilu, i. 413. 

{1813.— . . nnd tho Deea&nQ-l>cnn 
nre very ciuiMficuauv,”— 
Foriff, Or. .Vrr.. 2ml. cfl. 1. ir5.J 

18C1.- 

** Ah, I rode a Deeca&ee elntpcrf with a 
Faddlo-cioth pold lacwl, 

And A Perdan Mironl* and a tnehe>foot 
pjHjnr, and a jn^tol at tny wai^l,'* 

»*^iV A. C. Thr Ofd 

DECK, s. A look, a pi*ep. Imp. of 
Hind. ‘ to lock.* 

p830.— “ IVlien on ci sudden, comlnp to a 
check, ThoTU]won'H watioui caUctl out, 
* Dokhl SSahih, Dekht* Or, Awrti«y Afej,, 
cd. 1873, i. SIjO.] 

1851.—**. * • thc«o formed the whole ai« 
ftcmhlnpc, with tho occadonal exception of 
pottio ofllecr, Ktoppinp ho ivaMod by, 
rctitminp from hin inonilnp riao *ju<(t to 
bavo A dekh at tbo steamer,* , . «”— li'. 
Arnotdf Oaljiefdt i. 85, 

DEBN, Ar. Hind. df«, ‘the 

faith.* The cry of excited ^lahoni* 
medaus 71T», / 

c. 1580,—**, , . cryinp, n*» is their way, 
Dim, Dim, so that they rdl«l 

earth and air with terror and confusion.”— 
Primor e //onrii, Ac., f. 10. 

fc. 1760.—“ 1110 Bound of ding Mahomed,” 
— Ormc, AfiVifory Trunr. 51mTnu* reprint, 
ii. 330. 


[1761.— “When our seapoys oWr\*c<! Iho 
ottemy Oiey pave them n cllnp or hum,**— 
Ciirmcctfdtf JJ/f dicf I. 57.J 

DELHI, ti.P. Tlie famous capit.a{ 
of the KtM ifophiils, ill the lalti*r 
‘ ycaw 01 that family ; nnd llie K*nt 
uuder \T\rious names* of many prcced- 
1 iiiR dyiinstie**, going hick into agis of 
I whiclt wo havu no distinct muni. 
I DiUi iH, according to Ciintiinghain, the 
j old Ilindn form <d the name ; Di7(/f U 
s that u*u'<l by Nfnimuitticdauc. AcccikU 
iiig to I*a»Jith Xotrt atul Qufnfs (il. 117 
jc^Y.), Jhimt IS traditionally the imine 
01 the Dili! of Pritlni Haj. />i7 is an 
old Hindi wonl for mi oininenre ; nnd 
ibis is prolwihlv the elymtdogy 

;ind Tlie fceond rtuota- 
tinn fnim CernM rurioiisly illuM rates 
the loo:i»ne^s of his geography. {The 
iinniv hiH hcrome unplcaMntlvfaniilmr 
in coniicrtion with tiie f^O'callcd 
hotly a form fd Oriental fons Miuthir to 
Hiskra Hutton, Alejijio Kvil, Lahore or 
Mill tin Sore (*>00 ikVti GavtU^f 15, 
note).] 

120,’i.— (Muhimmad (#hori marched) “to* 
uanl*i Denli (may Hod pre-r pro its pn»f* 
iH»nty, and pensquate lU splendour !), which 
in nrnon,; tho emef (mother) cities of Hind.” 
— A*ir&bn\ In Fliifity 11, 216. 

c. 1321. — *• Ilanc termm (Tana, near 
Uunlity) rcpiml Ksrmreni, nunc sulyscealcs 
d'll dill. , . . Aiidicns IpHi* iin|<^mtnr <)ol 
Dali . . . ixihit ct finlinavit ut ijrio l/7« 

inclic iH'UttiM CAjH*rr(ur. . . O-foriV* 

Hoc CbAbiy, Ac., .\pp., |>p. v. nnd x« 

c. 13.''A— *‘DilU ... A certain tmvcllcf 
re1 lies tint the hrickdmilt walks of thisprc’it 
city are loftier tliAii tlie w.nlls of Himnth : 
it stands tn n pbtn on a sod of niimrl»1 
stones and -.ind. At tho dislanco of a pim* 
«uisr runs a preat n\er, no! so M.?, however, 
ns Kiiphrates .t^w/mfu, in Olldmfhtfr, 
IS? 

c. 1331.-“T1 io w.<tll tint Fiimmnds Dibit 
hna iw ei]Ual. . . . *rho c»l\ of DihU i»a* 
23 patcH . , ,** Ac.— /5a 7irtfM/a, lil. 147 
s^yj. 

c, 1375.— The Corfu CifuMra of tho French 
Library hhowii ciutnt dr Dlili and also 
/fry with this nihnc Isjtowit; “Ac* 
Ar/-t ttn fMl ffnm r juwfatw noft nV^. 
Atfued SutdiX hx Pcc on'faiii c C vtUlta 
5offtnrii il fit mil /<.f h ie»t JItt rnrem 

pcfoiis rn# uonkrr, . . 

145?.— Fm Mnurp*fi preat map at Venice 
hlious Dell ciVfrtrfr .qnisdiVi'Mo, nnd tho 
nibrick cUtade nohUisJttma sd cfomi* 

wrtw Mu t! d^f Dell o»yr India /Viaui. 

IfdC.— “Tills king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many Lands from tho 
King of C,uul)ay ; and from tho King of 
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Dacan, his servants and captains with many 
of his people, took mneh, and afterwards 
in time thov revolted, and set tbomsolves 
lip as kings. —ifar&eja, p, 100. 

1533. — “And this Idngdom to which the 
Badur proceeded was called the Bely; it 
was very ^eat, but it was all disturbed by 
wars and the risings of one party ogainst 
another, bocauso the King was dead, and 
the sons were fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.” — Cerrm, Hi. 606. 

„ “This Kingdom of Dely is the 
greatest that is to bo seen in those parts, 
for one point that it holds is In Persia, and 
the other is in contact with the Loochoos 
(oalteQuios) beyond China.” — Ibid* in. 572. 

c. 1568. — “ About sixteen yoores past 
this King (of Cuttack), with his K!ng> 
dome, wore destroyed by the King of Fat- 
tano, which was also King of the greatest 
part of Bongala . . • out this tyrant 
enioyed his Kingdome but a small time, 
but was conquered by another tyrant, vrhich 
ivas the ^at Hogol King of Agm, Dolly, 
and of all Cambaia .” — Caesar J^rederike in 
JTahl* u. 358. 

1611.— “On the left hand is seone the car- 
kosse of old Dely, called the nine castles 
and fiftie-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by Oooffcn, , , . The city is botwoono 
date and Gate, begirt with a strong wall, 
but much ruinate. . • •” — IT. in 

Purehas, i, 430. 

DELING-, 8. This 'W'as a kind of 
hammock conveyance, suspended from 
a pole, mentioned by the old travellers 
in Pegu. The word is not known to 
Burmese scholars, and is perhaps a 
Persian word. Meninski gives “ deleng^ 
adj. pendnlus, suspensusr The Hdng 
seems to be the Malayalam Manchll* 
(See MUNGHEEL and DAND7}. 

1569. — “Carried in a closet which they 
caU Deling, in the which a man shall bo 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head,”— Chewr Frtd^rikc* in 
JlaJbL ii. 367. 

1585. — “This Deling is a strong cotton 
cloth doubled, ... as big ns an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at each end to attach it 
by, so that In the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These irons are attached to 
a very tbiidc cone, and this is homo by four 
men. . • . When you go on a ioumoy, n 
cushion is put at the bend of this Delingo, 
and yon got in, and lay your head on tbo 
cushion,” &o . — Qasparo Balbi^ f. 995. 

1587.—“ From Cirion tvo wont to ^facco, 
which is a protie townq, whero wo loft our 
baats and Parots, and in the morning 
taking Delingeges, which are a kind of 
Coohes made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
corriod vpon a stung botwcono 3 and 4 men : 
wo camo to Pegu the same day.”— 7i, Pitch* 
ini?aX-2:.ii.3gi. 


BELLY, MOUNT, n.p. Port.Jlfwfe 
IPEli* A mountain on the Blalabar 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain. It 
is prominently mentioned in all tlie 
old books on India, though strange 
to say the Map of India in Keith 
Johiisitone’s Royal Atlas has neither 
name nor indication of this famous 
hill. [It is shown in Constable’s Hand 
Atlas.] It was, according to Correa, 
the first Indian land seen by Vnsco da 
Gama. The name is Makyal. Eli 
inala^ ‘ High Mountain.* Several 
erroneous explanations have however 
been given. A common one is that 
it means ‘Seven HUls.* This arose 
with the compiler of the local Skt. 
Mahutmya oi* legend, who rendered 
the name Sapta^ailaf ‘ Seven Hills,* 
confounding m ^v^th e(«, ‘ seven,* which 
has no application. 'A^niu we shall 
find it explained ns ‘Bat-hill*,* hut 
here M is substituted for ch*. [The 
Madras Glm. gives the woi*d* as Mai. 
ediinala, and explains it as ‘ Rat-hill,* 
“ because infested by rats.**] Tlie 
position of the tovnx and port of Kly 
or Hili mentioned bv the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, but 
see Marco Polot notes to Bk. III. ch. 
xxiv. The EhpMaide of the Peutiii- 
geriaii Tables is not unlikely to be an 
Indication of Ely. 

1293.— “EU is a Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 milos from Comari. * . . 
Thera is no proper hATlx)ur in the countrj', 
hut there are many rivers %rith good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep.” — Marco Polo* Bk, 
III. ch. 24. 

c. 1330. — “Three days journey lH3yond 
this city (ManjarOr, ue, 5langalore) there 
Is a great hill which projects into tlio sen, 
and IS descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called WW*^Abul/cda, in Gil- 
ameiiteTt 185. 

c. 1343.— “At the end of that time we 
sot off for Hill, whore wo arrived two days 
Inter. It is a largo well-built town on n 
groat bay (or estuary) which big ships enter." 
— Jiatuta, iv. 81. 

c. 1440.— “ Proceeding onwards he . . . 
arrived at two cities situated on the sea 
shore, one named Pacamuria, and the other 
Helly .” — Picolo Oonlt\ in Inaia in Otc JCVfh 
Cent, p. 6. 

1616. — “ After passing this place along 
the coast is the IM^untam Dely, on the edge 
of the sea ; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; nil the 
ships of the Moors and the Gentiles . . • 
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aiglifc tht.^ mountain . . . and nmko thoir 
reckoning b)* \V*'~^Jhrhosa^ 149, 

c. 1562.—“ In twenty daye they got eiglit 
of land, which the pilots forotolu before 
that they fiaw it, this was n great moun* 
tain ^\hich is on the const of India, m the 
Kingdom of Cannnor, which the people of 
the country in their langnngo call tno moun- 
tain D 0 I 7 , tU}/ meaning *tho rat,'* and 
they coll it hloimt Dely, bocanso in this 
mountain there aro so many mis that they 
could noTor make a >illngo thoro."— Corrm, 
7/<ree TVyayfa, &e., Unk. Soc. 145. 

1579.—** , . . Mniik Ben Hnboob . . . pro- 
ceeded first to Qmlon . . . and after OTCcting 
a mosque in that town and «>ttling his wife 
there, ho him«‘Olf joumeyod on to (BOill 
Maruwl]. , , ."—Rowlandson's IV, of TtlKfui- 
td-dfajemideen, p. Til, (Ilero and olsowhoro 
in this ill-editod book J/tfl jVirrnZml is read 
nnd printed Huhate 

[1623.—*'. . , a high Hill, inland near 
the seashore, call’d Monte Del!."—/', della 
la/fr, Hak. Soc. ii. 355]. 

1638.— *'Siir lo midy nous pas^nincs h 
la voile do Monte-Leone, qnt ost vno Imuto 
montagno dont Ics Malalaros dcscouuront 
do loin Ics vai<«<!eaux, qu’ils pouuent atta- 
quor avoc aduantago."— jl/a»acftfo, 275. 

1727.— ** And throe longues i^outli from 
Mount Belly is n spacious deep River cnlted 
Balliapatam, where the Engnsli Company 
had once a Factory for Popper.”— .rl. 
JJamilton, i. 291 ; [od. 1741, li. 293J. 

1759.— ** Wo are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tcllichcrry, which 
proved almost fatal to that sottlomont, 
took nso from a dispute with our linguist 
nnd the Pnnee of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, hold at Mount 
DlUy."-Ce«i'f’« letter of March 23. In 
Aony, 193. 

DIiLOLL, 3. A broker; H. from 
Ar. dalUil; the literal meaning being 
one who directs (tlic buyer and seller 
to their bargain). In E^’pt the word 
is now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de- 
scribed by Lane below. (See also under 
NEELAM.) 

[c. 1665. — “ Ho spared also the house of a 
doconaod Delale or Gontilo broker, of the 
Dutch."— Hmiicr, od. CmstahUt IBS* In 
the first English tmns. this mssago runs : 
**He has also regard to the Uouso of the 
Deceased De Late,'*] 

1684,— "Five Delolle, or Brokers, of 
Dccca, after they had been with mo went 
to Mr. Beard's chamber. , . 

July 25 ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 152]. 

1754.— ** Mr. Baillio at jugdea, accused 
by these villains, our dnlols, who carried on 
for a long time their most fiagrant rascality. 
The Dnlols at Jugdea found to charge the 


Company 36 per cent, beyond the price of 
tho goods."— /brt llw. Com, In Itvng, 

p. 60. 

1821,—'*! was about to answer in great 
wroth, when a dolol, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which ho WAS hawking about for sale."— 
IlajSi yiflflti, 2d od. i, 183; [od. 1851, 

p. 81]. 

3836.— "In many of tho socks in Cairo, 
auctions nro held . . . once or twice a week. 
They nro conducted by ' delldls ' (or broken). 
. • . Tho *doll&ls* cany tho goods up and 

1 — XI Indden by the 

Mod, Kgnptmm, 

• 13]. 


BlSMIJOHITt s. A large gloss 
bottle bolding 20 or 30 quarts, or more. 
The word is not Aiiglo-Iudiau, but it 
is introduced here because it has been 
fiuppooed to Iks the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
been taken from the name of DamngMn 
in Perrin. This looks plniisiblc (com- 
pare the Persian ori^n of carboy, 
wliich is imothcr name for just tbe 
same //«»«), )jut no historical piwf 
has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr. Mnrsli in liis Notes em 
U^cdtjicood^s i>icfionari/, and by Dozy 
(S«p. «i<x DicL Arubes). It may be 
noticed, ns worthy of fuHher enqnirv, 
that Sir T. Herbert (102) speaks of tfic 
abundance and cheapness of vine at 
Dninaghun. Xicbuhr, however, in a 
passage (luotcd below, uses tlio word 
ns an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5tli cd. of Lane’s ATod. Egyidians, 
1860, p. 149, there is a remark quoted 
from nammer-Piix^tall ns to the 
omission from the detail of domestic 
I vessels of two whose names have been 
I adopted in European languages, viz. 

I the yarro or jawt, a w'ater < jar,’ nnd 
I the dmigdn or demijdn, Wa dame* 
jennne* The word is undoubtedly 
knoivn in modern Arabic. The Mo^tt 
' of B. Bistuui, the chief modern native 
lexicon, explains Ddmijdua as ‘a great 
glass vessel, big-licilied and narrow- 
necked, and covered with wicker- 
work ; a Persian word.’* The \mlgar 
use the forms damajilna and dainan- 
jdm, jDame*jeannc appears in P. 
Piclicfcf, Diet, de la Langue Franc. 
(1769^, with this dehnitian: “[Lnycno 
ampher] Noni quo les niatclots oon- 
nent a une grande bouteillc cou\*erte 


• A correction is Trniile litre on Lord Stanley's 

IcaiuilatiQti. 


* rrobahly not ranch atrtss can bo laid on this 
last rtatomciit. nHo 2ir.JB.D. thinks tliat tho 
Arable word came ftom the Weal]. 
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dcnntte.” It is not in tlie great Cas- 
tilian Piet, of 1729, but it is in those 
of the last century, ejj. Diet, of the 
Span. Academy, ed. 1869, ^^IJamaju- 
<ma, f. ProvfindQ dc) And(nlucia, 
casTAi^A . . — and castana is ex- 
plained as a “great vessel of glass or 
torra cotta, of tne figure of n chestnut, 
and used to hold licpior.” [Sec NED. 
whidi believes the word adopted from 
ihme^canne^ on the analogy of ‘Bel- 
larmine* and ‘Greybeard.*] 

1762.—“ Notro vin (Jtoit dans de mnds 
iboons do rerro (Damaajanes) dont ^nciiii 
tonoit prta do 20 boutoillcs .” — Nithnhrt 
Voyagct i. 171. 

DENGUE, s. The name applied 
to a kind of fe\’er. The term is of 
West Indian, not East Indian, origin, 
and has only become kno\Mi and 
familiar in India ivibhin the Inst 30 
years or more. Tlic origin of tlic 
name wbich seems to be generally ac- 
cepted is, Umt owing to the stift* un- 
bending carriage winch the fever in- 
duced m tliosc who siifTcrcd from it, 
the negroes in the W. Indies gave it 
the name of * dandy fever*; and this 
name, taken up by the Spaniards, was 
converted into dengy or deiimc. [But 
according to the both 'dandy' 

and ^dcngiic' arc corruptions of the 
Swahili term, /ra dinga pepa, ‘sudden 
cramp-like seizure by aii evil spirit.*] 
Some of its usual charncteriRlics are 
the great suddenness of attack ; often 
a red eruption ; naiii amounting some- 
times to auguisjL in head ana back, 
and shifting pains in the joints ; ex- 
cessive and sudden prostration ; after- 
jKuns of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
long intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Amer- 
ica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease ; and in 1824 an cpidenue of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
sufTcring in Calcutta, Bcrhamporc, and 
other places in India. Tliia had no 
repetition of equal severity in tiiat 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor Wsitatiqn in 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-G9. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. I. Bailway Company, . Europwin 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent, had sufTored from 
U 


the disease; and 'whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. Wlicn the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name denguo may have been known 
to medical men, but it was quite un- 
kno^vn to the lay European piiblic. 

iBB.'i.— T ub Coutaoiok ov Dbnoub Fbveit. 
“In n rocont ipsuo (March 14th, p. 651) 
under the heading ‘Bongno Kever in 
New Caledonia,^ yon remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of nine 
htindrcd cases, yot, ‘curiously enough,* 
there Iiad not been ono death. May I von- 
turo to say that tho * curiosity * would haro 
boon much greater had there neon n death 1 
For, although this disease is ono of tho most 
infectious, and as I can testify from un- 
pleasant personal experience, ono of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
verj* rare occnrronco. In an opidomio at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which nl>out five hun- 
dred cases came under my ob'^oni’atton, not 
ono death was recorded. In that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, indammation of tho cellular 
tissue, ailceting chiefly tho face, nock, and 
scrotum, was especially pro\ alcnt os a 
sequoia, none but tho lightest eases escaping. 

I am not aware that this is noted in tlio 
tcxt-1x)oks as a charncteristic of tho disease ; 
in fact, tho dcocrintions in tho books then 
available to mo, difTorcd greatly from the 
I disease as I tlion found it, and 1 bclioTo 
tlmt was tho exporionco of other modicnl 
oflicers at tho time. . . . During tho 
epidemic of denguo aboro montioned, an 
ofllccr who was confined to his quarters, 
convalescing from tho disease, wroto a letter 
homo to his father in England. About 
three days after the receipt of the totter, 
tiiat gcntloniaii complained of being ill, anci 
ovontunlty, from fiia description, had a 
rather sovore attack of what, lind ho been 
in Bormudn, would have been caltod dengue 
fever. As it was, his medical attendant 
was puzzlod to givo a name to it. The 
disease did not spread to tho other niombors 
of tho family, and the jKitiont made a good 
recovery. — Jltnrif J* Jiurne*^ Suigcoii, 
Medical Staff, Fort Pilt, Chatham.** From 
/IriftWl jiltdiCiXl t/eunut/, April 25. 

DEODAB, s. Tlio Cedrnn dtodanty 
Loud., of tlic Himalnya, now known 
ns an ornmnentnl tree in England for 
some fcvcnty-fivc years jpa.sl. The 
finest Rpccimena in the Ilimulnya arc 
often found in clumps slmdovring a 
small temple, Tho Doodar is now 
regarded by botanists ns a ■vTiriety of 
Gedrxt^ lAhmi, It is confined to the 
W. Himulnya from Ncpfil to Afehnni- 
filnn; it reappears ns tho Cedar of 
LclKinon in Syria, and on through 
Cj'pnis and Asia Minor ; and emerges 
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oncG more in Algeria, and thcucc 
wcstYTAids to the Biff Momitaina in 
Moroc^ under the name of C, Aftan- 1 
tica. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Demlar as yielding 
a kina of turpentine (sec l)clowk Wc 
may note that an article called Deodar* 
icooif Oil appears in Dr, Forbes Wat- 
son’s “List of Indian Products” (Ko. 
2941) [and see JVattf Eton, Diet, ii 
23g, 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the ^ei\t Cedar in the Uima- 
lay. It is called so (Dfiwftfr, Dirfr, 
or Dijdr [DreWf J iimmoo, 100]) in Kash- 
inlr, where the deodttr pillars of the 
great masipie of Srinagar date from 
A.i>. 1401. The name, indeed {dn^* 
dtfru, ‘timber of the gods*), is aj^phed 
in different parts of India to dillercnt 
trees, and even in the Himalaya to 
more than one. Tlie list just referred 
to (which however has not been re- 
vised criticalM gives this name in 
different modiucations ns applied also 
to the pencil Cedar (xeelfa\ 

to Guatieria (or Uvaria) lotigifolwy to 
Sethitt Initca, to Erythrcmjlon 
and (on the Bavl and Sutlej) to Cuprts- 
siia <ondosn. 

The Doodar first became known to 
Europeans in the beginning of the last 
centUT}", when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Boxburgh, who called it a Pimw. 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Capt. 
Gerard in 1819; but the ffrst that 

S ew were those rent by the Uon. W. 
idic Melville iu 1622 . 


e. 1030. — *<S6ittdflr(cr rothorDludorlc^t 
cs gonoro abhol (i.r. jonipor) quao dicitur 
pious Indft, ot Syr deiudar (lililK of Deodar) 
cit ojns lao (turpentine)*** — Avicenna, Int. 
Tcaml. p. 297. 

0 , 1220,— “Ho sent for two troo, one of 
which was a . white poplar, and the 
other a deoddr, that is o dr. He planted 
thorn both on the boundaiy of Kashmir."— 
Chock AdmoA in Eiliol, i. Hi, 


DEBBISHAOST, adj. Tltis extra- 
ordinary word is pven by 0, B. P. 
(MS.) os a corruption of P. daryd* 
shikatty ‘destroyed by tlic river.* 


Mod. Ep}fptiant, Rrotm^t Dmni/iei, or 
Oriental Spiritmlum; Capt. E. de 
Eewiy Let Khouan, Urdret Rel{g\c\w 
ehez let Mymdmnnt (Paris, 1840). 

c, 1610,— “The dog Cbia.4f«»i , , , crying 
out with a lotid Tpyco, that every one might 
hear him. ... To Mf»t, To (Aem, /or o* ve 
are attured l/jf the JIooL o/ ZVoirfr#, ivhmin 
the PropfiCt Koby doth promise eternal delights 
to the Doroozes of the Jhnseof Mccquo, that 
he Kill keep his tcord, loth \eiUi you una me, 
pronded that tee lathe ourselves in the Hood 
^ these dogs without Jjaw / **— /*info (cap. Hx.), 
in Ctifjan, 72. 

1564.— “Hie multa didicimus ti monachls 
Twrcici^, quos Dervia vocant,"— 

Epist. I. p. 93. 

1010.—“ Among the are many 

called Derviscs, wliich roIinnuf«h the World, 
and siJond their days In Solitude."— Tow, 
In Parehas, ii, 1477. 

[c. lC30.-“DenilB8!.** See TALtS- 
IffAK.] 

1013.—“ I] cstolt DcrvlBcho on Fakir et 
monoit nno vie solitaire dano Ics boif." 
—Be la cd. 1C57, p. 182, 

1670.—“ Aiircng-Zcbo , , , was reserved, 
emfty, and cxccctiingiy voned In dis- 
ROmblmg, Insomuch Uiat for a long time he 
, made profession to bo a Fakire, that is Poor, 
Dcrrieh, or Devout renouneingtho World.'* 

' Jiernier, BT. $; [cd, Consfalle, 10]. 

167.3. — “ Tlio DcrriBcs professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb hero (i.r. in Persia), but 
not nith that etato they ramble up and 
down in India."— F/ycr, 092. 

BESSATB, 8. Mnhr. driin; in W. 

I and B. India a native official in ebarge 
I of a district, often held hereditarily ; a 
j petty chief. (See DIBBAVE.) 

I 1590-01 “ . . . tho Desayes, Mukaddam", 
and Inhabitants of eovcml pargnnahs made 
A compinint nt Court"— Order in A/’iral-i- 
AAmoat (Bird's Tr.), 408. 

J[1811.-“ Dal8eyo.*'-JiirlpflfnVh Letters 
ofTippooy p. 196.] 

1883,— “The Desai of Sawantwari has 
Arrived at Delhi on n vi^it. Ho is nccom- 
imnicd by a Ettro|)can Asri^nt Political 
Officer and a largo following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agm, and virits Cal- 
cutta beforo returning to his territory, ttd 
Madras."— i^ORMr Mail, Jan. 24, 

Tlic regular title of this cliict appears 
to be 8ar*Dektt. 


DBBVISH, 8. P. darveth ; a member 
of a Mahommedan reUgions order. 
The word is liardly used now among 
Anglo-Indians, fakr [see FAKEEEj 
havmg taken its place. On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of this 
class, see Herhloity 179 ttqn.; LanCy 


DESTOOB, B. A Ptaracc priest ; ?• 
dadavy from the Pahlavi rfasfd6ar, ‘a 
prime minister, councillor of State . . . 
a high priest, a bishop of the Parsecs ; 
a custom, mode, iiuinncr* (BTauy, Old 
Pahlavi and Pazand Glomry). [See 
DDSTOOR.] 
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. . thoir Sistoree or high 
pncst. , , ^rc., ch. viii, 

1689. — ** Tho highest Priest of tho P<r«« 
is called Deotoor, thoir ordinary Priosta 
Ddrocf, or JIurhoods fHEBBBD]." — Orin^fon, 
376, 

1809. — “Tho Dnstoor is tho ohiof priest 
■of hia 8oct in Bombay, ”“-3frtrf« (7mAflm, 36. 

1877.—'** . . lo Dcstoxir do nos jonrs, pas 
plus quo lo Mage d'autroFoiSi no sonpcoiino 
Jcs pna.4os succcssivcs quo sa roli^on a 
traversfies.** — Dnrmesitter^ Ortnazd tt Ahri* 
man, 4. 

DEUTI, DUTY, b. H. diua, dewtl, 
deoti, Skt. tltpa, ‘a lamp’; ii lamp- 
stand, but also a liitk-liearer. 

c« 1526. — (In HinduJdan) ’Mnatond of n 
cnndlo or torch, you have a gang of dirty 
folloTTs whom thoy eall DedtU, who hold in 
thoir hand a kind of small tripod, to tho 
rido of one leg of which . . . thoy foaten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand tliov 
hold n gourd . . . and whcncror tho wick 
requires oil, thoy supply it from thia gounl. 

. . .*If their emperors or chief nobility nt 
any time have occasion for n light \iy night, 
thoBo filth}' Dedtis bring in thoir lamp . , . 
and there stand holding it closo by his side/’ 
— /Irttw, 333. 

1031. — ''Six men for Dutys, JlvmUH 
^co ROUNDEL), and Kittysolo (soo KITTY- 
SOLL).' — list of Son'nnts allowed at hfada- 
pollam Factor}', Ft, »5f. Qcxir^t Co/u., 
•jnn, 8. Jo and Ext*, No. ii. p, 72. 

DEVA-DASI, s. H. ‘Slnvc-girl 
of the gods ’ ; the ofltcial name 
of the poor girls who arc devoted 
to dancing and prostitution in the 
idol-temples, of Southern India e.^ci- 
ally. “The like existed at ancient 
Corinth under the name of lepiiovXet, 
which is nearly & translation of the 
Hindi name . . . (sec Sfrnlio, viii. 0).” 
— Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 338. These 
appendages of Aphrodite worship, bor- 
rowed fitmi Phoenicia, were the same 
thing as the k^oshuth repeatedly men- 
tioned in thc'Old Testament^ c^. Dent 
xxiii. 18 : ''Tliou shalt not bring the 
u'ng(» of a h^cdia . . . into the House 
of Jehovab.” gee Clicijne, in EncycL 
Bill ii. 10G4 Doth male and female 
i€p6dou\oi are mentioned in tho famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus (Corp» 
Inter, SemiL No. 86) ; the fatter under 
the name of cnrioasly near that 
of the modern Egyptian ^Cilima, (See 
DANCINQ-Gmit.) 

1702.— "Peu do temps aprts io baptfsai 
uno Deva-Dachi, ou J‘>lavc Btctne, o'ost 
uins! qu'on appollo Ica femmes dont Ics 
Pr0trc9 dcs idolcs abusont, bous prdtoxto 


cue lours dtonx les demnndent.*— 
JCdf/lantes, x. 215. 

c. 1700.— “ La prineipalo occupation dos 
deTodoachies, cat do datisor derant rimago 
do la divinitO qu'ollca ficn’ont, ot do chanter 
SOS lounngc.s, soit dans son tomplo, soit 
dans Ics rues, lorsqu'on porto I'idolo dans 
dcs processions. . . — //aa/a^ril. 105, 

1868.— "Tho Dosifi, tho dancing giris nt- 
tachod to Pagodas, lliey aro each of thorn 
married to an idol when quito young. Tlioir 
malo children . . • have no dilfieulty in ac- 
quiring a docent }>osition in society. The 
fomalo children nro generally brought up 
to the trade of thoir mothers. ... It is 
customary with a few castes to present their 
superfluous daughters to tho Pagodas. . . 
—Eelton.*t Madura, Pt, 2, p, 70. 

DEVIL, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular storm, is often so called. (See 
PISACHEE. SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 

[1608-10.— " Often you see coming from 
afnr great whirlwinds which tho sailors call 
dragons. "—Pymrd rf« Laxaf, llak. Soc. i. 11. 

t28l8.— . . wo were ofteii siirpoundcd 
hy tho little whirlwinds called humifas. or 
Devil8.*W'br6«, Or. Man, 2nd cd. i. 118.] 

DEVIL-BIED, 6. TIub is a name 
u^ed in Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
a kind of owl — accoiYling to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Syrnium Indrani of 
Sykes, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Jir. ifitford, quoted below, however, 
believes it to be a Podarguf, or Night- 
hawk. 

c. 1328.—" Quid dienm ? Dlabolus ih! 
Qtiam loquitur, saepo ot saopius, homimbu<*, 

I noctiimis tomporibiis, sicut ego audiri." — 
j J^orddni AfiraVtVn, in ifep. dc T'eyayw, iv. 53. 

I XC81.— "This for certain I can affirm, 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry \rith an 
; audible Voice in the Night ; 'tis very shrill, 
j almost like tho barking of a Dog. Thin 1 
have often heard mvsolf ; but noror heard 
that ho did anybody any harm. ... To 
bolicTo that this is tho voice of tho Devil 
thcFu ranions urge, liccaiKo there is no 
Creature known to tho Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, nod becniiBo it will on n sudden 
depart from one ploco, and mako a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly; 
and boenuso the vciy Dogs will tremble and 
shako w'hon thoy hear it.'* — Enox*s Geylan, 78. 

1840.— “Devira Bird {Strix Gaulama or 
Ulama, SinyL), A species of owl. TIio 
wild and walling cry of this bird is con- 
sidered Cl sure preongo of death and mi^for- 
tune, unless mcnsurc'4 bo taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and rofiipo iU warning, 
Tliough often heard oven on tho tops of their 
houses, tho natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly .•won, ond 
thoy consider it to bo one of tho most 
annoying of tho evil spirits which haunt 
Ihoir country.* —Prtrf^«>;i*s Ceylon, p. 737»8. 
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1860.^** Tho Bevll^Birdf » not an owl . . t 
its ordinary nolo ia a magnificonl clear 
shout Uko that ot a human ^ing, ond 
which can be heard at a great distanco. ^ It 
has another cry like that of a lion Just 
cftughlf but tho Boundii which havo earned 
for it its bad namo t • » aro indosoribablo, 
tho most appalling thnt can bo imnginodi 
and scarcely to bo beard without shudder* 
ing ; 1 can only compare it to a boy in tor* 
turo, whose scicama are being atopnod by 
lioing strangled.”— J/r. J/iV/oni’a in 
TtnneiiVs Qojlw.^ i. 167. 

1881.— *‘Tlio uncanny cry of tho deril* 
blrdt iSivriiiKia /fufmiu • • 

Visit to 235, 

DEVIL'S EEAOH, n.i>. This was 
the old name of a rcjich on the 
Hoogly R. a little above Pulta (and , 
about 15 miles above Calcutta). On 
that reach are several group of de^rals, 
or idol-temples, ^vliich probably gave 
the name. 

1681,— “August 28.— I borrowed tho late 
Dutch Fis^U’a Budgoro (see B17D(lBROW)i 
and wont in Compny with Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Littleton” (otc.) “ ns far ns y« Dovlira Beach, 
whore I caused y* tents to bo pitched in ex* 
poototion of y® President's arriTnll and lay 
hcTo^nll night,” — Ifedyrr, Dia/y, Hak. Soc. 

1711.— “From the lower Point of DovU'e 
Keadi you must keep mid-cbnunel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for the lAr* 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning of Pulta or Povtto Hcach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge oror to tho Shore below 
Pttltn.”— Lngluh Pdctf 51, 

devil V70BBHIP. Tliis phrase 
is a literal translation of hMta^pnjtlf t.c. 
worship of hhntas [see BHOOTJ a word 
which appears in slightly differing 
forms in \*aiious languages of India, 
including the Tamil country. A 
or as in Tamil more usually, pep, is a 
malignant being which is conceived to 
arise from the person of anyone who has 
come to a violent dccatli. This super- 
stition, in one form or another, seems 
to have formed tlm religion of the 
Dravidian tribes of S. India before the 
introduction of Brahmanism, and is 
still the real religion of nearly nil the 
low castes in that region, whiH it is 
often ptronized also by the higher 
castes. These Biiperstiliona, and c^eci- 
ally the dcmonolatrous rites called 
‘devil-dancing,* are identical in char- 
acter ivith those commonly knoum as 
Shamanism [see SEAMANj and which 
are spread all over Norfcliom Asia, 
among tho red races of America, and 


among a \*aflt variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-Cliinn, not excluding the 
Burm^N A full account of the demon- 
woTsluu of Tinnevelly was given liy 
Bp. Caldwell in a suiall puiphlet on 
tho “Tinnevelly Slmtiara** (iHadras 
1840), and interesting eridence of its 
identity with tlie Shamanism of other 
regions Mill be found in his Cbmpara- 
tive Grammar (2nd cd. 670 fcqq.); see 
also Matxo Folo^ 2nd cd. ii. 70 trq , ; 
[Oppert, Orig» Lthahit. of Eharatavarhy 
554 icgif.] 

DEWAL, DEWXUB, s, H. dttMl, 
Skt. (leva-dhtya ; a Temple or pnoda. 
Tills, or Deimf^arh, is the phrase 
commonly used in the BomKay terri- 
tory for a Clirlst fan church. In Ceylon 
Ddwdld is a temple dedicated to a 
Uindu god. 

1631.—“ Tlio accond order of Priests are 
thoHo colled KoppifitSf who arc the Priests 
that belong to tho Temples of the other God« 
(i.e. other than Boddoii, or Buddlia), Their 
Temples are called Dewala.**— Aneaf, Cfy/e«, 
76. 

n.797.— “Tho Company will aettlo , . . the 
dewal ortomplochiirgo.'— Treaty, in LtmUt. 
Jfflfu&ar, ill. 2S5. 

[1813.— “They plant it (the nayna tree) 
near the dewais or Hindoo temples, im- 
properly called rngodas.”— /Vrfcf/, Or. JftM. 
2ndod. i. 15]. 

DEWALEBA, s. H. dimlliija, ‘a 
bankrupt,* from dncdlii, Miankruptcy/ 
and that, though the etymology is dis- 
puted, is alleged to he connected with 
afpa, ‘u lamp'; because “it is the 
custom . . , M*hcn a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lamp in his house, shop, or 
oAlcc^ and aliscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors arc satished by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets.*'— Drummond's Jrtusfrofionr 

(S.V.). 

DBWALLY, a. H. diwH?, from Skt, 
dJpa-dlihCt^ ‘a row of lamps,* i.c. nil 
illuniimition. An autunmal feast at- 
tributed to the celebration of 'X'arioiis 
divinities, ns of Lakshin! and of 
BhavTin!, and also in honour of 
Krishna's slaying of the demon Karakn, 
and the release of 10,000 maidens, his- 

S risQiiers. It is held on the Inst tu’o 
ays of the dark half of the month 
Asvina or il«an,nnd on the new moon 
and four folloiving days of Karilika^ 
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ti(«ua11y sonic time in October. But 
tliere arc variations of Calendar in 
•different partn of India, and feasts will 
not always coincidei nt tlic three 
Presidency tawTis, nor Mill nnv curt 
•expression define the dales. In )3engal 
the name Diicalt is not used ; it is 
Kitll Pujily the feast of that grim 
j^oddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illiiniinations and fire- 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sheep, and hutlalocs. 

1613. — . . nooqumoelio da ontrada do 
lUira, dih chnmniloDiviUy, tern tnl |)ririlcgio 
•0 Tortudo quoobrign fakrasarTore^ plantos 
a ciTfis. . . de JS’rraTirt, f. flSr. 

[1G23. — “October tbo lour and twontioth 
Avns tho DavUi, or Feast of tlio Indian 
Gonlilca."— P. dtifa KrtWr, link. Soc. iu 206.] 

1651.— “In tho month of Offerer, eight 
davR after tho full moon, there is a fenat 
hefd In honour of VIstnon, vhfcli Is called 
DipAwalL*’— -I. /toycriw^, J)f Oj^n-Datrf, 

[ICn. — “In October they begin their 
yearo with groat feasting, Jolliti*, Sending 
i’resonts to all thoy Imve any biisyncs t\ith, 
which time is called Dually.” — 
jyiaryf Hale. Soc. ii. ceexir.] 

1673.— “Tho first Now Moon in October w 
tho Banyan's Dually.”— 110. 

16!X).— . • Utoir Grand Fc^rtival Scamn, 
called tho Dually Timo.”— Oei'nyloji, 401. 

1820.— “Tlio Dewalee. Deepaulleo, or 
Time of Lights, takes piaco 20 days alter 
tho Duseera, and Insbi throe days ; during 
which there is feasting, illumiiiiition, and 
fireworks.” — T. CoitiJf, in Tr. /.iV, iSer. ile., 
ii. 211. 

1843.— “Nov. 5. Tlio DlwUi, Impnoning 
to fall on this day, tlio whole river was bright 
with Ini^s. * . • ib'cr and nnon some votary 
would oner up his prayers to Lakshnii tho 
/brluna, and launch n tiny nfi bearing a 
cluster of lamps into tho water,— then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gaze. If ii floats 
on till tho far distance hides it, thrice happy 
ho • . . but if, caught in some wild eddy of 
tho irlrcAra, it disappenra nt once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes bo cngiiipbcd in 
the whirlpool of adversity.”— />ry l^fts 
from Ibuny /I'yy/if, 81. 

1883. — “Tho Div&U is celebrated with 
splendid oiTcct nt Benares. ... At the 
.approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are prepared by millions, and placed 
ouito ctoso together, so nn to mark ont every 
lino of mansion, jialacc, temple, minarc^ 
and dome in stroakfl of fire.” — Afoiiirr 
iri7/mmr, Jlfliffiov* Thought and L\ff in 
/arfia, 432. 

DBWAXJN, fi. The cliicf incnningH 
of this word in Anglo-Indian iifiage ni*e : 
» (1) Under the Mnhoinnicdnii Govern- 


metits wliicli preceded us, “tlie bead 
financial minister, wbctlicr of the state 
or a province . . , charged, iutbc latter, 
triili the collection of the revenue, 
the remittance of it to the imporial 
treasury, and iiive.sted with extensive 
judicial powers in nil ciril and financial 
causes” {WiUon), It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Bowauny (q<v.) 
to tho E. I. Company in 1765 became 
the foundation of the British Empire in 
India. The prime minister of a 
native State. ^ (3) Tlic chief native 
officer of certain Government establish- 
incnts, such os the IlUnt ; or the native 
manager of a Zcinindaxy. (4) (In 
Bengal) a native scr^int in confidential 
clmrgc of the dealings of n iiousc of 
l)usiue.<;s with native.s, or of the afiaits 
of a large ^ domestic cstnblishincnt. 
These meanings are perhaps all re- 
ducible to one conception, of which 
•Steward* would be an anproiwiate ex- 
pression. But the word has had ninny 
other ramifications of meaning, and 
has travelled far. 

The Arabian diirdn is according to 
Lane, nn Ambicized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for ]mro 
Arabic), anrl i.s in original mc.aTiing 
nearly cquixTilent to Persian daftar 
(see DT7FTER), t>. n collection of written 
leaves or sheets (forming a liook for 
j registration) ; lienee ‘a register of 
flcconnta*; a ‘register of soYdieiu or 
; pensioners * ; a ‘ register of the rights 
I or dues of the State, or relating to the 
nets of government, the fiii.incos and 
I the ndministmtion’ ; also any book, 

I and especially a collection of the poems 
of some (larticular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘an account*; then 
ft ‘writer of accounts*; a ‘place of 
such writers of accounts* ; also a 
‘council, court., or tribunal*; and in 
the present day, n ‘long scat formed 
of a inaltrc&s laid along the wall of o 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
floor* 5 or ‘two or more of such scats.* 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian Iiistorinn Bilfidurl (c. 
600) relates ns to the first introduction 
of the rfiinfft that, when *Oinnr wa.s 
discussing wdlli the people how to 
divide tlie enormous wealth derived 
from Uic conquests in his time, Wolid 
bin Ilisbrim bin Moghaira said to the 
cnlipli, ‘I linve been in Syria, and saw 
that ita kings iimko a dlwfin ; do thou 
the like.’ So ’Oinnr accepted ' his 
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nrlfSnt iiful fiir Ittci lilt’ll tllP rolimm l« |wrjf |nV> tlA 

ft(l\ ICIS Jiml h*n\\ lur two luui m tno },\m\u.\ whrrv it cJiitrilniiM 

^ ^ ^ *! * * eitm'-kt M "Oitn jw rf’fvlfH. Whit eaxy 

•Wnlft down llic l^ojilf' ncwltnp |„ Wdtm»w- h »!arinc it 
lo tIu'lT TMlk* (Min t.On‘l‘''J»On<l»ll[! |Trrfrrc»v^, f*ow « 

ijcn^ionil”^ !A*fe, , • . At l^nirth, In thi» ifn*! pt 

We must olxrrve tli.it in tlic Mnlmin. '‘i; *;f «»rt;'rmIr.M 

iiic-dMi SlAlw of Ulc Mcaitrrnuirnn UiP ^ «iV,d To earry 

word ditnfn Immc c^jH-rnUy opj>lud ,i,u » tt^.(,«,r »,„» »« li 

to llio Cll‘‘tOin-llOUS<*, owl linn UW<ll elmtin em'l Ifft Ujft #f ••vny iftAf*, «rifi>£n, 

into tiic llonmncc InpfTO’W^ onoaijii, nn’l tUM, rt.inW to a In/iu th* 


lOl) dcyiiM from <^v*la (i*.^ j 

P, aulittif *otKntuif a VJioj*^). Put Midi j A** Miiu'l* r, Ac, 

lrtv.ipj.Hftjt1mt jiclowfwmnmJnKiirJ nmo --wv t- vW ,.-i o, 

And ih*' fjKt tliAt, III tlio iiv dn vaI , p i»y li.^ o’*t ♦criinbi *1 ij* 

FIorciitiMi* lr»*Ato 'I with lin' Mniioni- AanAno.'***/>*'*t<^», I* it* 
liiwl .111 |w«i'W of lUrliiry mid Kot'*! . a l.-iih Djrrea <f .Wi- 

ibc ivoni dSift/n in tiu? Annuc I lUr Ir, nil.J 
loujiAtitly nTr»*v’Ui4 iIk dM ir:/i of tlic xr*^ «• r 

Itiilitin, Mcm s-ullicunt tn ♦cttl*' llui Ar. *n «!««*! ti 


nivlv (fCl 1) i|no:*‘^ Um a m nyinj; 1 nt i» Mr, n„ Kyn* a\ rt. 

lint,;' frnii til.- Ar.(lM.;iioimDlnanM^ , 7 ,^ nwaa i‘i- 

wliidi *-tKtnru*» tiu» iiMU-’ iwnr** lne*ot,^: ..,ij o^r w. i{«, 

diilii*s arc coUniH, w*» ft»nn rci* vr a: Ir^n tl # 


cf /«pf jrnot M tn/-. The n|i|«lir.itmn to * ^ ini of u, ***») f*W\\ tic 

cerhun <oHcilwin of u^mx* n noticed I**” 0 <. <S tJ nvny I- *» 

MK)\e, It Vfiinto IhM-HiHvhUvan.lud j-f U* U^U\ r<'n. 

CcUeoiiH ilwtacliT, Ihm the <»i i.*ov<{«tnr tiif T/i w^thow 

llomrc, the So^iiifh of iMniirh, ihr au'l IPrs. fUr, ^rI¥■,*J^. la 

In Mmonnm of Tc»n\'-ui, niiMicr lo /-«"»/. 

the diam»’UT of PtwAn *^1 »n»d. l7W,-.*«Tt.rr»'ltcarc-5!ivl as hi* tVrsrt 
Iloncc aIk) Chvihe t<v)k lie* title of hn ^ •* ^ -*^'«** C’^nr^, ijKo Kill l-^a 

irut.Ot'Mf Diitan. »»»»« <■’ 

ffhftn hi' **A« iT’ich n*»rfc»{ for hi* frfMS 
c. A. ». , . In ill" Chliolnta <4 «,*:»% wMltie, ftn»l f»tU>f«:l i^rticcH,'’— /A*^- 

Omar tho ^jwnl of Syrii iinil JVph iuv’in in Uut. /A' ii», h 71, 

- •- - . - Uil.^'Mlr our pctirral yon vHI 

• IVr 0 «" IhH qiioUtlnii^ At wrll m l-law IlsformH Ihit irj* !.%><• to l>o 
rmRtIhn Jul«(lr,tott."VM).’^ft« 2 ^ l»n't Ihil^tl. tiUh the H’lintnlnnli rti <4 MahiTnirt Kr«i 


MhIIiaM //rtWjn,* lnftj’«%U’r of th* tiopova qf In OAiy, I. VJt. 

rrertni^aiq * 4/rfrt (p. rr). In annth«‘r 1**^*^ Ahllltles and rtPiidl^l of 

wlthonl dat", from YttMifilcj Mahornmnl ttl’phcation, tnu*l nttcr all 1*0 A 4M in tho 
<f(t^rt7iinrf im2%l/(iltf/a,Atnarl mi<lrri<«prrpM*o hniid* of their Duan.**— 7ViVnn«»f2il, ^fnu 
UelUdoFMi>iUTWhl*,’Ac,(p.jny 1.71, * 
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1884,—“ Hii (Raja of Ulwar’s) DewanjeOi 
Balmochun) 'who chnncod to bo in tho 
iioighbourhood. with 6 Rii<Alas of horso , • • 
'Was furthor oraorod to 0:ooaiond moot mo," 
— jl/em* of Colt Mountain 1 132. 

[18G1.— Sco quotation under AUEEN,] 

In tlie following quotations the 
identity of dftrtfn ana (fotm7M or dogana 
is shomi more or less clearly. 

A, D. 1178.— “Tlio Moalom wore ordered 
to disembark thoir goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of ilictr stock of pro- 
Tisions ; and on tho shoro wore oATieors who 
took them in chaigo, and eorriod all that 
was landed to tho Biwiln. Tlioy were 
called forward one by ono ; tlio property 
of each was brought out, and tho Btw&n 
was stmitoned with tho crowd, search 
foil on every article, small or great ; ono 
thing got mixt up with nnotlior, and hands 
were thrust into tho midst of tho ivieknges 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
thorn. Then, after tins, nn oath was ad- 
ministered to tho owners that they bad 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
nil this, in tho confusion of bauds and tho 
gieatnesH of tlio crowd many things went a* 
missing. At length the (Kissongors wore 
dismissed after n scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which wo pray God to 
grant an amplo recompense. But this, i^ust 
doubt, is ono of tbo things kept hidden from 
tho griMit Sultan Saluh-ud-din, whoso well- 
known justice and benevolence nro such that, 
if ho know it ho would cciiainly nlxilish tho 
pmetico ** [ri •. ns regards Mecca pilgrims].* 
— IbnJulHtiri orig. in Wrtghl'* cd., j). 36. 

c. 3840.— “Doana r« all Me cfVrVw o/ 
Saraemtf in Sicily, in Nnplc*, and through- 
out tho Kingdom of Apulia • . , Dazio at 
Vonico; OaMia tlirougnout Tuscany; . . « 
CovfHma tiiroughout tho Island of En|7- 
land. , • • All these names mean ifu/iiv 
which have to bo paid for goods aud wares 
and other thin^ imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through tho countries and 

J ilnccs dotnilcd .” — Francesco lialdvcci Pfffo- 
oitii SCO Caiha^t &c., ii. 2S5-G. 

c. 1318.— “ They tlicn order tho skipper to 
steto in detail nil tho goods that tho vessel 
contains. . . . Tlicn everybody lands, and 
the keepers of tbo eustom-houso (u/-diwRn) 
sit and p.nss in roviow wimtovor ono has,"— 
Jhn Batuta^ iv. 2G5. 

Tlic following inedioval passage in 
one of onr notc^ioolcs remains a fmg- 
iiieiit nnthout date or source : 


* Tlio present gencmlfoii hi En;*Lnmt can have 
no conception how closely this description applies 

to what took pkeo at many an Kngllsh port iKfore 
Hir Roliert PoTh great cliatigcs hi the import tarllT. 
Tlie present writer, in landing from n P. & O. 
steamer at Porlsmouth In 1843, after four or tl\n 
cloys* qnaiantinn in iiio Solent, had to ^ through 
Jive to tlx hoiirg of ouch ireatmeiit ns llm Jnliair 
deoerlbes. and his findings wore very inucli the 
Earns as the Moor*ii,-^ll« V.] 


(I). — “ ^lulti ^uoqiio Samconorum, qui vcl 
in npothccis suis morcibua vondendis prao- 
orunt, vol in Dnanis fisealos. • . P 

1440. — Tho Handbook of Giovanni da 
Uzznno. published along with Pcgolotti hy 
Pognini (1765-66) lias for eustom-houso 
Hovano, which corrohorates tho identity of 
Bogana with Diirda. 

A Council Hall : 

1367. — “ Hussy n, fearing for his life, camo 
down and liid himself under tho tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded tho mosque, 
and having found him, brought him to tho 
(Dyvan-Anane) Council Chamber.”— J/rm. 
c/Timurt tr, by Stetrarl, p, 180. 

1551. — “ Utcunnuo sit. cum mnno in 
Elvnnum {is concini vt alias dixi locus cst) 
impnidons omnium vciiisjjot. . . — Bitobt- 
ryiru ii. (>. 13S. 

A place, fitted with mattresses, &c., 
to sit in : 

1676.— “On tho side that looks towards 
tho River, there is a Divan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Balcony, wltcra tho King sits.*'— 
rrttvr»iVr, E.T. ii. 40; fed, Du//, i, lOS]. 

[178.*).—“ It seems to have been intended 
for a Dnan Konna, or eating room.'*— 

Or. Jfrm. 2nded. if. 303.] 

A (Collection of Poems : 

3783.— “Ono (writer) died a few years 
ago nt Benares, of tho nnmo of Soudn, who 
composed n Dovanin Moors.**— TVi’ynmejriA, 
Mm, i. 30.'. 

DEWAUNY, EBWANHY, iVc., s. 
Properly, dlinhu; pomilarly, dotetlnf. 
Tlie oflicc of dJicdn (Eewaun); and 
e.«pccially tlie right of receiving as dJiatn 
the revenue of Bengal, Belmr,aud Orissa, 
conferred ii|)on the E. I. by 

the Great Mogul Shall *Alam iii 1705. 
Also used Foinetimes for the territory 
which WA3 the subject of that grant. 

1765.— (Lord Clivo) “visited tho Year, 
and having exchanged with him somo atmip* 
tuous ontertainmenta and curious and mag- 
nillcont presents, he explained tho project 
ho had m his mind, and asked that tho 
Company should bo invested with tho 
Jiirantfdp (no doubt in orig. DivOnl) of the 
three provinces. . . .*’— (Sfeir Mntanherint ii. 
3SL 

1783,— (Tho opium monopoly) “Is stoted 
to have hogiin nt X’atoa so early a* tho year 
1761, but ii received no considerable degreo 
of strength until tho year 1765 ; when Uio 
acquisition of tho Duozmo opened a wide 
field for all projects of this nature.* —AijKirf 
of a CommittreoA Affairs o/‘/nrfi<c, in 
lift and IIVZs, W, 447. 
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DEWAUinr, DEWAITNY, adj. 
Civil, os distinguished from Criminal ; 

Eiwdni *Addlat as opposite to 
Eaujddri Adalat. (See ADAWLUT), 
The use of Divtdni for civil as oj> 
posed to criminal is probably modem 
and Indian. For Eacmpfer in his 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17th century, has : 
''Siwaen id est, Supramvscrimin- 
alia Judicii bomims . . . de latrociniis 
ct homicidiis non modo in hSc 
]legi& metropoli. verhm etiam in toto 
Regno disponenoi facultatem habet.”— 
Amotnit. ExoL 80. 

PHATjIi^ BOLL, B. Hind. ddL a 
kind of pulse much used in India, 
both by natives as a kind of porridge, 
and by Europeans as an ingredient in 
kedgeree fo.v.}, or to mix \mh rice as a 
breakfast dish. It is best represented 
in England by what are called ^ split 

S ease.* The proper ddl^ which Wilson 
erives from the Skt. root cfof, ‘to 
divide ’ (and which thus corresponds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease*), is, accord- 
ing to the same autnority, Phaseoliis 
aureus: but, be that as it may, the ddls 
most commonly in use are varieties of 
the shrubby plant Gyanus Indicus, 
Spreng., called in Hind, arltar, ra/wr, 
it is not known where this is 
indigenous ; [Be Candolle thinks it 
probably a native of tropical Africa, 
natroduced perhaps 3,000 years ago 
into India j J it is cultivated through- 
out India. The term is also applied 
occasionally to other pulses, such as 
warn, nrdy &c. (See MOOHG, OORI).) 
It^ should also be noted that in its 
origmal sense ddl is not the name of a 
particular pea, hut the generic name 
of pulses prepared for use hy being 
broken in a iiand-mill ; though the 
peas named are those commonly used 
in Upper India in this way. 

1673.— their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow tiie laxgess of Rice or 
Boll (nu Indian Bean)/*— 101. 

1690 . — **Kitcheree . . . madeof Bol, that 
is, a small round Pea, and Bice lulled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho* not 
very Bavonxy."— Onapfon, 310. 

1727.*— “They have several species of Le- 
gnmen, but those of Boll are most in use, for 
some Boll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, inako K{tcheree.**^A, EamUton, 
i. 162; [ed. 1744]. * 

1776. — “ If a person hath bought the seeds 
of . * . doll • • • or mch kinna of Grain, 


without Insj^otioD, and in ten Bays dis- 
covers any Befect Iti that Grain, ho may 
return such Grain.”— RoZAai, Codtt 178. 

1778.—“. . . the essential articles of a 
Sepoy's diet, rice, doll (a spedes of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), 
were not to bo purchased.”— Ace. of the 
Gallant Dtfenee made at Mangalore, 
1809.—“. « . dol, split country peas.”— 
ilfom Grahanf 25. 

S 813.— “Tuar{cvffsi««Jon, Lin.) ... is 
BohU. * • , ‘-Forbes, Or* Juinn. &d 
ed. ii. 85.} 

DHAWE, 8. Hind, dlidk/ also 
called palds, A small bushy tree, Butea 
froiidosa (N. 0. Leguminosae), which 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry parts of 
India. Its deep orange flowers give 
a brilliant a^ect to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot weather, and 
have suggested the occasional name of 
‘ Flame of the Forest* They are used 
for dyeing hasanto, hasanit, a fleeting 
yellow; and in preparing Soil (see 
HOOLT) powder. The second of the 
tu'o Hinu words for tliis tree gave a 
name to the famous ^ullage of Plassij 
(Paldil), and’alsQ to ancient hlc^dha 
or Eehdr as PaUlsa or Pardsa, whence 
PardHya, a man of that region, which, 
if Qeu. Cunningham’s suggestion be 
accepted, was the name represented by 
the Prasii of Strabo, Plinjr, and Anian, 
and the Pliarrasii of Ourtius {Anc. Geog, 
of hidia, p. 454). [The derivation of 
the word from Skt. Prdcltyds ‘ Inhabi- 
tants of the east country,* is supported 
by McCrindle, Ancient India^ 365 seq. 
So the dhdk tree possibly gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

dug a ditch aec^ing^ c^tom, and plne^ 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhdk trei& 
or whatever else they rauld ffnd .”^ — Saiyid 
Qhulam, 'AW, in BUiot, vxii. 400. 

BHOB'IT, BOBIE, s, A washer- 
man; H. dhdbl, [from dhond, Skt. 
dhdv, ‘to tvash,*] fn ooRoqiiial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. A common 
H. proverb runs ; Vholn M huUd kd so, 
na gkar Id na glidt kd, i,e, “Like a 
I)liob3r*fi dog belonging neither to the 
house nor to the river side.** [Bhoby’s 
itch is a troublesome cutaneous dise^ 
supposed to be communicated by 
clothes from the wash, and’Bhoby^ 
earth is a whiti^-grey sandy efflor- 
escence, found in many places, from 
which by boRing and tiie addition of 
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xjuickliinc nn nlknli of considerable 
^strcngtli is obtained. 

[d. 1804.— “Dobefl.*’ Sec umlcr DIR- 

DHOOL7» DOOIiIE, 6. A covered 
litter ; Hind. dolt. It consists of a cot 
or/romc, suspended by tlie four comers 
from a oamboo pole, and is carried by 
t^ro or four men fscc figure in 
Qanoon-c-Islamf pi. 'idi, fig. 4). Doli is 
from dohid,^Xo swing.’ Tlic word is 
4 i 1 so applied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, wdiich is usually slung to a tree, 
•or to n hook in the verandan. As it is 
lighter and cheaper tlmn a palankin 
it costs less botlt to Imv or hire and to 
■carry, and is used by the jioorcr classes. 
It also forms the usual nmhulnncc of 
the Indian army. Hence the familiar 
story of the orator in Parliament who^ 
in celchmtiug a battle^ in Indio, moke 
•of the ** ferocious Doolies rushing aown 
from the monittam and carrj'ing olT 
the wounded”; n story which, to our 
regret, we ha’ve not been able to verify. 

, {According to one account the words 
were used by Burke: ** After a 
^inguinary engagement, the .said 
Warren Hastings had actually ordered 
ferocious Doolvs to seize u|K7n the 
wounded ” (2na set, Kotes cC* Queries, iv. 
.307), 

[But Burke knew too nuicli of India 
to make this mistake. In the CktlntUa 
Ervieto (Dee. 1840, p. S80, footnote) 
Herbert Edwnrdcs, writing on the first 
Sikh War, sars : “ It is not long since 
A member of the British Lcgisiaiurc, 
recounting the incidents of one of onr 
Indian fights, informed hts country- 
men that Hhc ferocious Dsli^ rushed 
from the hills and carried off the 
wounded soldiers.”] DUh occurs in 
Ihn Eaiutaf but the translators render 
‘‘patanWn,’ and do not notice the word, 

c, 1343.— **Tlio jjrincipal vehicle of the 
people (of Mnlabar) Is o dilla, carried on tlio 
.-filjonlders of slaves and hired men. TJio^o 
who do not ride in n dilld, whoever they 
maj* bo, go on foot."— /Aa ISatuUt, iv. 73. 

c. ItWO. — “TI jo KaJidirs or PdllUlfttren. 
'They form n class of foot mrvantii peculiar 
toindfa. With thoirjjdfZri ... and ddlfa, 
they walk eo evenly that the man Inrido 
is not inconvonioncca by any jolting,'*— Ain, 
i, ; [and see the account of the suXhdfan, 
tmii.1223. 

1609.— Ho turned Moore, and l)orcavcd 
hin eldor Brother of this hnldo by this 
^mtagemo. Ho invited him and his women 
to a Itonkot, which his Brother requiting 


with like Smiitntion of him and hi<}, in steed 
of women lie sands choice Souldicra well 
appointed, and clo«o eouorcd, two and two 
in a Dowlo.”— /foflinJ, in Pvrehas, i. 436. 

1662. — **ThoIWjali and the Phdkans travel 
in singhdsnns, and chiefs and rich people in 
dtUls, made in a mo^t ridiculous way.'*— 
JIfiV JumlttJt** Inrajtwn of .1mm, tr. by 
ilforAmann, in /. As* Soc, Bra., x1!., pt. 1. 80. 

1702.—*' . , . un Douli, c’ost imo voitnre 
moins lionorablo quo lo palanquin.*’— 

Ldif. zi. 143. 

c. 1760* — "Doolies are much of the same 
material os the n adorer [sco A17DOR]; but 
rondo of the mcanc«it material^/'— C/rew, 
J. 155. 

c. 1768.—". . . leaving nil In'! wounded 
... on the field of battle, tolling them to 
l>o of good cheer, for that ho wonld send 
Doolios for them from Astira. , . ,*' — JL of 
Jlt/dHrEdil,m. 

1774.— "If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they am be secured from 
the fatigues and hnxnrds of the inty, the ox* 
l>cnso is to Ijo no objection."— qf If. 
jfatttoySf In ^for/Aam’s 7*1 fw, 18. 

1785. — "Vou must despatch Doolles to 
DbArwfir to bring liack the wounded men." 
— Zrffew 0 / 7\pp(K), 133. 

1789.—". . . doolies, or rick lied«, which 
arc a mean rcprc«entntion of a palanquin; 
the mimbcr nttnehed to a corps is in the pro- 
jortiou of one to every ten men, xrith four 
}c.*ircni tocach."— J/u«ro, iVrtrraftVr, 161. 

1815.— " Head Qrs., Kutmehee, 27 Doer., 
ISi.'i. 

"Tlio Governor derircs that it may bo 
made known to tho Doolco*i'Ti//as and 
Canicbroon, that no incrc.aso of wages shall 
1)0 given to them. They arc very highly 
|)aid. If any man <le«.crta, tho Gmemor 
tWll have him pursued by the police, and if 
caught ho shall Imj hanged,*’ — G, 0. ly »SVr 
Charles Eitjyirrf 133. 

3872.— "At last . , . n ssomnn arrived 
from Dargdnngar with a ddli and two 
bearers, for carrying .Mifhtti.**— GowWu 
«Vh»ioiito, il. 7 . 

1880.— "The c(m«<equcnco of holding that 
this wonld be a Trust onforceablo in n Court 
of law would bo so monstrous that pertons 
would 1)0 probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then ovciy one of tho«o personR in 
Kngland or in India— from persons of tho 
highest rank down to tho lowest dhoolio- 
hearer, might ftlo a hill for tho administration 
of tho I’nwt.*'— Z<f, Jufdee James, Judg- 
ment on tho Kinveo and Banda Priro Ap- 
peal, 13th April. 

1883. — "I have great pleasure hero in 
lK!aring my testimony to tho courago and 
devotion of tho Indian dbooly-bcarors. 1 
. , • never know them shrink from tho 
dangers of tho battlo-field, or neglect or 
forsake a wounded Kuropoan* I liave several 
I times scon one of these benrorrf killed and 
many of them disabled while onriying a 
wounded soldier out of action ."—^/yren* 
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it with the word zahra applied in 
the Eoteiro of Yasco*s Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Mombasa. But 
zabra or zavra was apparently a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
8.V. BluteaUf and the Dice* de la Lingua 
CasteL voL vi. 1739). Ddo or Ddva is 
indeed in Moles^vo^th’s Mahr, Diet, as 
a word in that language, but this fflves 
no assurance of origin. Anglo- Inaians 
on the west coast usually eiimloy dhmv 
and huggalow interdiangeably. The 
word is used on Lake V, JNyanai. 

o. 1470. — I shipped my horses jn a Tava, 
and saiicd across tho Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkat,”— .fie/t. iViitinn, p. 8, in Indiain 
Xrth Cent. 

„ “So I imbarked in a tava, and 
settled to pay for my passage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold." — Ibid* 80. 

1785. — “A Bow, the property ol Rutn Jeo 
and Jeowun Boss, morchants of Miueat, 
iiaving in theso da}^ been dismasted in a 
storm, c.anio into Byte Kail (see BATCTTL)^ 
a seaport belonging to tho Sircar. . . /’ — 
Tipi>oo'i LtUtrSf ISI. 

1786. — “Wo want 10 shipwrights ac- 
quainted with tho construotion of Bows. 
Got them together and despatch them 
hither.*’— r/wioo to his Agent at Muaknt, 
ibid* 284. 

1810. — “Close to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene wo can imagine ; crowed with ships 
and boats of every form, — hero a fine English 
Indiaman, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia.”— J/icn a (7ra^a»i, 142. 

1814.— “The different names given to 
these ships (at Jedda), ns Say, Seiime, Mer- 
leb, Sambmtk [see SASwOOKj, Bow, denote 
their size ; tho latter only, being the largest, 
]>eTform the voyage to Indii^' — JJurchhardt, 


‘Tr* in Arabia, ISSO, 4to, p. 22. 

1887. — “Two young princes . , . nophows 
of tho King of Hinzuan or Joanna , . . 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the 
ciovomment.”— /StJJnfA, LifeofDr.J* iriYson, 
253. 

1844. — “I loft tho hospitable village of 
Takaun^ in a small boat, called a *Baw* 
by the Suahilis . . . tho smallest sea-going 
vessel.”— Afwp/, p. 117. 

186B. — “Tho goods from Zanzibar (totbe 
Seyoholles) were shipped in o dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
'u'os, I bclioTO, tbe first native craft that had 
ever made tho passage /— in J.Ji*0,S, 
zxsv. 234. 

1873 . — a pear bo sharpened at tho 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all cssontdal respects the ordinary slave 
dhow.” — Cclomh, 35. 

„ “BhowChosinginZanzibarWaters 
and on tho Eastern Coast of Africa ... .by 
Capt. G. L..SuKvan, K.N.," 1873. 


•1880.—“ Tho third division are tho Mozam- 
biques or African slaves, who have boon 
brought into tbe county* from time im- 
memorial by tho Arab slavo-trading dhows.’ 

— Sibreds Great Aj^iean Island, 182. 

1883. — “Dhau is a largo vessel which is 
falling into disuse. , . , Their origin is in 
the Bod Sea. Tho word is used vaguely, and 
is applied to baghlas (soo BirGGALOw).’ • 
Bomhaif Gazetteer, xiii. 717 feg* 

PHUBMSAIiIiA, s* H. and Mahr. 
dhann-sdld, ‘ pious edifice ’ ; u , rest- 
house for wayfarers, corresponding to 
the S. Indian Choiiltiy or Ohuttrum 
(<1-V.)- 

1826. — “Wo alighted at a duThmsalloh 
where several horsemen were assembled.* — 
Pandurang JIari, 254 ; [od. 1873, ii. 66]. 

PHtIRNA, TO SIT, v. In^ H. 
dhamadend or haiihnd, Skt. dlin, *to 
hold.' A mode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and there reinain- 
ing without tasting food^ till his de- 
mand shall be com]^ied with, or {^nie- 
times) by tlireatening to do himself 
some mortal violence if it he not com- 
plied \vith. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir H. hlaine (sec 
below) has quoted a remarkable ex- 
ample from the Iriah Brehon Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
practice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which is described by Marco 
Polo and many later travellers (see 
3/. P., 2nd ed., ii. 327, 335, [and for 
N. India, Grooke, Pop* Eel* and Folklore,^ 
ii, 42, 5 egr.]). The practice of dhamd 
is made an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code. There is a systematic 
kind of dharnd practised by classes of 
be^ars, ejg* in the Punjab by a class 


caued Tasmiioaldfi, or *strap-n^r& 
who twist a leather strap round the 
neck, and throw themsmyes on tlie 
ground before a shop, until alms are 
given; [DorixoaUe, who threaten to 
hang themselves: Dandlmlan, who 
rattle sticks, and stand cursing till 
tliey get alms ; Urimars, who simply 
stand oefore a shop all day, and Gxixz^ 
mars and Ckharimdrs, who cut them- 
selves ^vith knives and spiked clubs] 
CsQQlnd* Antiq. i* 162, lEerklots, Qanoon- 
iMam, ed. 1863, p. 193 seqX It ap- 
pears from Elphinstone (belouO that 
the custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pcrs. name of tahd^f ^dnnning* or 
MmiKjrtwnity.* 

c. Kimdl liaU tho Diilwa! 

(«^« DAU.VAY), MM cncAmiKHl at Suttt 
Mnnraljhis tfoopi, for wnnt of jxw, i^heoil 
him in Bliunm. . . . llunreo t^lngn, lorfrot- 
tin^ tho ticii of niH or pfmttttido to }i{i 
mastor, in order to oltnin hh Avrenrt of 
my, forUicIo (ho ricepfn^ nnd of tlio 
Dulwtiiy by plnein^t him lu Dbnma . . . and 
that in so great a tlcerco m oven to Ktoi> 
tho vmter n^cd in hi*« kitchen. '11m Dnlvmi, 
losing heart from thii rigour, vilh hii 
clothes nnd tiio veveli of fiilrer and gold 
ti«cd In tmi oiling, and a small sum of 
money, mid him ofT and discharged him." 
— //. 0 / iltfdur ^\uky 41 tffjt 

c. pmctico called dhamn. 

which may )w translated cataion, or arrest." 
i^hore, in As, Jlfs, i\. 144. 

1608. -‘*A retnarkahle circiimfitAnco took 
nlaco >cstcrdaY. Somo tiirdaw lait the 
Mnbaraja (Sinub) in dhtuna. 1 I 0 was 
angry, nnd threatened to put them to death, 
llhngwimt Hm Hyso, their head, Kiid, ‘Sit 
still ; put lui (0 donUi.* 8india a ns enraged, 
and onlcrcd him (o l»o ]iaul and driven from 
camp. He rofu«cd to go. . . , Tlie Ininats 
vf cro shut the vl hole day ; ttiavm ^ ere iKi^tcd 
to guard them and defend the tenta. . * . 
At last tho imitineera marched off, and all 
Was settled. 4 iiitoar'i /hhr>r, in JJ/f. 

1 17P i»i7. 

1809.— *‘8ccndWja |t,r. Sindla), who liaa 
l>cen Intel) jdagucu hy rcpcntctl B*hiinia8, 
seems now resolved to jmrlako al*o in the 
Actiio fwt of the anmsenicntj ho had 
t^ermitt^ this aamo I'atnnknr, (W a sigiinl 
nwrk of favour, to Iwrrow W,000 rupees 
from tho AVto^, or pnmtc trensur). . . , 
Tlio^ txmo olapsc<l withotit tho agreement 
having Ihjcix fulfdled ; nnd Sccndhiia im- 
modintoly dispatched tho treasurer to ait 
Dlraiua on his hclinlf at I’atunkur'a tents." 
•^Drovff/ilM. a Mtihnifa Gimp, 

1C9 frq, ; [cd. 1892, 127]. 

[1812*-"Moricr (/«rfn' 7 A f’wfa, 32) 

describes mmilar iirocecdmga hy n Demsh 
ftt Bushiro.) 

1819.—** It is this which is called * 
hy tho Afahrattas. ... If a man havo dc* 1 
inand from (I upon) hw infenor or cfiunl, 
ho jilaces him under restraint, nroventa hi» 
leaving his house or eating, and ovon com- 
fols him to rit in tho imn until ho comes to 
Homo nccommodnUon. If tho debtor were a 
.superior, (he creditor had h«t recourse to 
sumlications nnd appeals to t!to honour 
flonso of ahnmo ot tho other party ; ho 1 
laid himself on his threshold, throw himself ' 
in his rond, clanumred before his door, or ' 
he employed othora to do this lor him ; ho I 
vrould even rib down and fast beforo tho 
debtors door, during which tinio tho other 
was compollod to fast also ; or ho u oiild 
Appeal to tho gods, and invoke tlicir enrsos 
upon tho person whom he was iniurod," 
—^(pAtnsmn^, in ZTi^e, ii, 87* 


* Ar. laW*!, dmmlDgor Imijortiiijfty, 


1837,*—** Whoover volunUirily causes or 
attempts to cause any jierson to do anylhlog 
which that i»orson is not legally Ixwnd to 
<In * . « hy inducing « . • (hat person to 
lictiovu that ho . . » will liecome ... by 
some act of the oiTcndcr, nn object of the 
divine displensure if bo does rot do the 
thing • • . shall lie punished with impri«on> 
mcni of cilhcp desenption for a term which 
nmy extend to one year, or with ilno, or 
uith both. 

*'(«) A. sita dhtinUL at X.V door with the 
intention of vaiLsing it to lie believed (hat liy 
so sitting ho renders 35. an object of divine 
disitlc.tsiiro» A. Ims Cf>minlited tho offence 
defined In this section. 

**(/») A, threatens 55. that nnless 35. per- 
forms a certain act A. will kill one of A.V 
own ehddron, under sucli circuinatances that 
tho killing would l>o IvlioTcd to render Z 
nn olij(H.*t of the diiinc displc.iMire. A. hat 
commuted the offence dcHcrilttd in (hit 
rcctiun."— /lufirifi /Vnuf CW'', f08, in Ch,it«. 
XX It., friniiuif fufiWdtUion, and 

187r».~ **// jott Iwven legal chim agamd 
a man of A certain tank and you are de*>im3t 
of connielling him to discharge it. the Sea* 
i cliiw >for Icll’i you ‘to fastiijion him.* * » . 

I llio institution is unfjuestionably Identical 
I with one widely dilTiiscd tlmmghimt the 
i Kfist, itJiirh N colkri by tho iJiniloos ‘rff. 
ting dh&m.* It eonMsts in sitting at 
tho debtor'll door and skirrlng rourHjIf till 
ho pays. From tho Knglbh |Mjnt of \iow 
tho practice Ims always l>ccn cimddcrcd 
fwrlxirnns nnd immoral, nnd the Indian 
I'cnnl ( 'mlo expressly forlnds it . U suggests, 
how’oier, the i|uesllon— what would follow 
if the debtor simply allowed the creditor (0 
stanc f Umioubteuly the Hindoo supoooes 
tliat some Kujienrtt Ural penalty would follow; 
indeed, ho generally gives dcfmUeness Ui it 
byr retaining n Brahmin to akirve him*eU 
•ncarioiisly, nnd no Jllndcw donhU what 
would come of causing a Brahmin's death.** 
— ilAirwr, /Hjff/irhoMi, 49. 

Hconl-o2P74lOl. 

1SS,\— One of tho most curious prae* 
tiers in India Is that at})] followed in tho 
native states by a Bmhmna creditor to 
compel payment of his delil, and colled In 
Hindi dhftttid. nnd in f».vn*ikrit driuinlftf, 
♦cttstemary proceeding,* or /*rtIyow«vpm<i, 
*Mlling down to dip liy hunger.'^ 'TOspro* 
cemiro has long since l»een identified with 
the Practice of ‘fasting upon’ (imia'd/or) 
A dutstor to God or man, which is so fre* 
qiioutly tnontioned in the Iri«h fsxalled 
Brehou Laws. . . . fn a MS, in tho Bod* 
leuin . . , there is a Middlc*Irish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick ‘fasted upon* 
UJ^ire, tho unl>eliering over -king of 
Ireland. Loogairo's jJions queen declares 


t ‘ , “1** m win rottil Cwlr ,as aripltuiUy 

submlltwl to Isjtd Auckland, hy T. n. Maauby 
arid Iif« collfflgties; mid In tliat oridcal form this 
(« fotiiMi «< f 2SJ, and in chan, xr, of 
tlfinas rttaitxi^ to JitUgtou and Cattt, 
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that sho Tri[l not eat anything while Bitrick 
is fasting. Her son Eniia seolcs for food. 
*Jt is not fitting for thoe/says his mother, 
‘to eat food wnilo Patrick is foatii^ upon 
you.' ... It would soom &om tliis aroiy 
that in Ireland tho wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a^rhbrt, tho debtor himsolf, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted." — 
Leitfr fmm Mr, T\^ltle» Stokes, in Amdemn, 
Sept. 12th. 

A striking story is told in Forbes's 
jB«, 9 ilTdfia (ii. 393 sc/^.y ^cd. 1878, 
p. 657]) of a farther proceeding follow- 
ing upon an unsuccessful dhama, put 
in practice by a company of CHinrans, 
or hards, in Katliiawar, to enforce 
payment of a debt by a chief of Jaila 
to one of their number. After fasting 
three days in vain, they proceeded from 
dhama to the further rite of traga 
(q,v.). Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated tliree old women of 
their party, and hung their heads up as 
a' garland at the gate. Certain of the 
women cut off their own breasts. Tlie 
bards also pierced the tliroats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and dashed their 
brains out ^iust the toum-gate. 
Finally the Oharan creditor soaked 
his quilted clothes in oil, and set fire 
to hims^. As he burned to death he 
cried out^ * I am now dying, hut I udll 
become a headless ghost {Kavls) in the 
Palace, and ivill take the chiefs life, 
and cut off his posterity 1 ' 

DIAMOND HABBOUB, n.p. An 
anchorage in the Hooglj- below Calcutta, 
30 ni, by road, ana 41 by river. It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamcn in the mercantile days of 
the F. I. Company. In the oldest 
charts we find the “Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. — “We anchored tliia night on ye 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ Jizn. 26. This morning early wo weighed 
anchor . . . but got no further than tho 
Point of Kegaria Island " (sec EEDdEBEE). 
— Diary, Hak. Soc. i, 61, (See also 
KOGDEB EIVEB.) 

DIDWAN, 8. 'P. dUlbiXn^ didkodny 
* a look-out^' * watchman,' ‘ guard,* 
‘ mesgenger.' 

[1670.— See undor AUMIIiDAB, TEIPIiI- 
CANE. 

[1680.— Sco undor JUNCAJUEEB. 


[1683-4. — . • throe yards of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five Fogoaos to tho Dithwan 
that brought the Fhinuaund. . . — Dringle, 
Diary ofM. St, Geo,, 1st aer. iii, 4.] 

DiaaOBY, DIGEi, DEGEEE, s. 
Anglo-Hindustani of law-court jar^n 
for ‘decree.* 

I 

I [1666. — •* This is grand, thought bold 
I Bhuwaneo Singh, diggree to pQh, lekin. 
roopyea to morpOst hah, <He has got his 
I decree, but I havo the money.' Cba- 
' fessions of an Orderly, 138.] 

DIEK, s. Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion ; what the Ituiaus call seccainm. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But 
the u^ord is more properly adjective, 
Ar.-P.-H.di7-, dihk, ‘ vexed, womed,* and 
so dihk honCi, ‘to be worried,* [Tlie 
noun diitit-dwrf, ‘ worry,* in vulgar usage, 
has beebine an adjective.] 

1878.— 

“ And B^ufort learned in the law, 

And Atkinson tho Sago, 

And if his locks are white as snow, 

'Tis more from dikk than ago 1 ** 

Ii7^nd Ilttley, A Lay of Modern 
Darjteliny, 

[1889. — “Wore tho Company's pumps to 
bo beaten by tho vagaries of that dikhdori, 
Tarachundtt nuddeoY"— i?. Kiphnq, In Black 
and mUe, 62.] ^ 

DINAPOBE, n.p. A well-known 
cantonment on tlie right bank of the 
Ganges, being the station of the great 
city of Patna. The name is properlj' 
Ddndpnr, Ives*(1755) UTites Dumpoor 
(p. 167). The cantonment was cstab- 
j Iislied under the government of Warren 
Hastings about 1772, but we have 
failed to ascertain tho exact date. 
[Criiso, UTiting in 1785, speaks of the 
cantonments having cost the Company 
25 lakhs of rupees. (Forbes, Or, Mem, 
2nd ed, ii. 445). Tliere were troops 
there in 1773 (Gleig, Life of TVarren 
Heistvigs, i. 297.J 

DINAB, s. This word is not now 
in any Indian use. But it is remark- 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at 
a comparatively early date. “Tlie 
names of tlie Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of 
the Lower Boman Empire. Thus, 
the copper piece n-as called faU from 
follis; the silver diVJiom from dradima, 
and the gold dinar, from denarius, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
ivos used generally to denote coins of 
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other iiictnH ns the (knarina aw, nud 
the lUnarm awn, or aiireiw” (Jame* 
Prt?w< 3 >, in &c., ed. hy Thomna, 

]. 19). But it ■was long Insforc the rise 
of Telfitti that the kuou ledge niul iwinc 
of the rfrimmw os applied to a gold 
coin had reached Indin. Tlic inscrip- 
tion on the cast gate* of the great tope 
at Sanchi is prolwhly the oldest in- 
.staiicc preserved, thongli the date of 
tlmt is n inattor greatly disjuitcd. But 
in the Aniamlvsha (c. a.d. 900) uc 
have 'dlnaro Vi r7ai nishlvhf* i.e. •/» 
lUfhhah (or gold coin) is the same ns 
dlnara.* And in the Kal^mflira of 
Bhttdinhrdin (of nhowt the sainc nge) 
§ 30 , we have ‘dinfirn nidfaj/a,* *n neck- 
lace of dindra/ lucntioued (sec .Ifcu 
Midlrt hcUiw). Tlic in modern 
Pei-bia is a very sninll imaginary coin, 
of which 10.000 make n tomaun (q.v.). 
In the ^limllc Aces we linrl Amhic 
writers apjdyinc the term dhufr holh 
to the staj)]e gold coin (<»orn»spon(ling 
to the gold mohr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver com 
(corresponding to whnt has l>een called 
since the ICth century the rupee). 
[Also sec YnUf Cathay, n. 439 teqq. See 
SCAKER.] 

A.D (1) ** Tho non of Amukn . . hniring 
m&do snUitAlioti to tlio eternal cckIs and 
dfoddcAses, 1ms given a piece of ground 
pnrchn.«cd nt Uio legal rate ; nI«o five 
teiuplov, and twenty-fix otthoutandY) dlB&ra 
. . . (M an act of grace and l>onoxo!encc 
of tho great oin|>cror C}inndrnguptA.'**^/H- 
i^iption on (7a(^imy at Santhi 
Jiuayf, i« 2iC) 

A.D. (!) **Qiiclquo temps Apriv, h Patali- 
putra, un autre nomine dovouS aux llraii- 
nmnes renTorsn uno statue do Bonddhi nttx 
picils d*un mondiant, qid la mit on pikes. 
liOroifA^kn) • . • fitproclamorectordro: 
Cchii qui TnVppoiicTa la tfcto d*un mendiant 
limhmaninnc, rccovra do inoi un Btn&ra." 
•— Tr, of «mdd»e, in Ihrnov/, IhL d 

/7/ijf. (fii JJouddhtm^ hdtm, ]i. 422. 

c. 1833.— ** Tho lal is a sum of 100,000 
dinfiiB (t.r. of silver); this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dlnfirs of gold, Indian titonoy ; 
and the Indian (gold) din&r Is north 2} 
dinftrs in money of tho "NVest (A/iry/mrfc).”— 
Jbn iJafutoy lii. 100. 

1850.— ” Cosmos Indicoplonstcs remarked 
that the Roman denariua was received alt 
over tho world ; * and how tho denarius 


* The passage referred to Is prolxihl.r timl where 

CosnuiB relates an ndventura of Ids fUeud Hejvt- 
trns, a trader in Taprobaiip, or Ceylon, at tho 
court A renhn present bntpi of the 
power and wealth of hla own monarch. Bopatras 
Kt}8 nothing till the king calls on him for an 
nnswor. lie appeals to the king to compare the 
Roman gold denarius (called by Cosmna v6gtir/m), 


cAino to mean in India n gold ornament wo 
may team from a pa«sago in the *Ltfe of 
MnhUvlm.* Tlicrc it is naid that a lady had 
around her nock n ntring of grains and 
goldon dinars, nnd Storonson ndds that tho 
custom of Ptringing coins together, nnd 
ndonitng with them childron cspcdatly, is 
etill verj’ common in India.* Maltrr, 
Jltitt c/ iSanflrit IdttnttHtt, 2 17. 


DINGY,BmGHY,fl. Bcng.rfiwi^i; 
[II, dinyl, daiyl, nnotlicr form of rfwwi, 
Skt, rfri>«a, *11 trough.*] A Mimll boat 
or pkiir ;* sometimes al?o *a canoe/ t>. 
(lug out of A fiinglc trunk. This xvord 
w not merely ARglo-liullnn ; it has 
hpcome legitiiuateiv incn^Kiralcd in 
tlio vocahulnry of tfie BritMi luivy^as 
the name of the snm1Ip«t pliip’s Inxit ; 
[in this tettsp, nccnnling to the 
lir^t in Midshipman Easy (1836)]. 
Dinad octMirs ns the iiame* of some 
kiiKl of xvar-ha.it use<l hy the Portu- 
guese in the defence of Hiigli in 1G.11 
(♦‘Sixty-four l.srgi* dfngas**; EllioL 
xii. 34). The xxorrl dhiyt is nl^o used 
for ve*-<els of hiye in the (luotation 
from TipiKv>, Sir J. CamplnHl, in the 
Bomkxy G<r,* tUrr, pavs that dhtnql is a 
large xes‘*el liclougfug to the Mekrilu 
caust; the xvorcl is Kiid to mean *a 
log* in Biluchl. In Giiremt the 
laiwr xesscl geems to he called danyd; 
niul besides this there is dhangt^ like 
A canoe, hut huHt, not dug out. 

[ICIO.— “ I haxo tirmighl with mo the 
pinnace and her glsge for Mtcr jierform- 
ancc.* — /Aniw, /Wfrn, i* 61.] 

170.*» — . . ponrallcrhtcrrconcstobligu 
do so servir d*«n 3>otit llatcan donl les Vx»nls 
sonl Irt-s hauts, qu*o(i apfiolto DlngacB. . . ** 
39, 

178.**.— “ProjH>!o to the merchants of Jfw- 
ra/ . . » to liriiig hither, on the Dlxtgier, 
such hor*cs ns they way linve for sale ; which, 
l>eing sold to us, the owner can catiry bock 
tho produce in rice.*— Zrf/rrar/ri/vvw, 6. 

1810.—“ On those larger pieces of water 
there nrc usually canoc«, or aluglca.*— IPif- 
fwwjsMi, VM, if. 6D. 

[1813, — “Tlio Indian pomegranates . . . 
aro hy no means equal to those brought 


and the Prrsinu sUxit drachma, both of uhlcli 
were at hand, and to Jtidgo for himself which sug- 
gested the greatn* immardi. **Kow Ihn fiealma 
was a coin of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
bright III metal and elegant In execution, for surh 
wins nra picked onpimiosetotaVe thither, whlht 
tho mflfarvsfoA (ordraenma), to say it in one uonl, 
was of sllxer. and of coursa bore no compiiri«on 
with the gold coin,*' Ac. In another passage ho 
says that elephant sin Txprobane were sold at from 
W to 1(W nemfsmarn and more, w hich seems to Im- 
ply tliat the gold denarii w ere actually current in 
Ceyli^ .See tlio passages at length In thfiUty, &c., 
pp. elxxlx-clxzx. 
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from Arabia by tbo Mupcat dingeys.'* — 
Forhea, Or. Mtm, 2nd cd. i. 4G6!] 

1878.— "I obsorvod among n croml of 
dinghies, ono containod a number of native 
commercial agents.*'— ift <7ic Mofuanft 


BIBSSEE, s. P. rfwTT?, H. rf«r::7 and 
Anilgarly darjl; [darr, ‘a rent, scam.'] 
A tailor. 

[1023.—** Tho fitreot, 'which they call Tersi 
Cararansorai, that Is tho Taylor’s Inn.'*— 
J\ dtila TWfr, Hnk. Soc. i. 05.] 

c. 1801.— ** In his place wo took ollior ser- 
vants, Dirges and Doles, and n Skiis for 
Jlr, Sherwood, who now got a pony.”— 
Mrs, i^nroed, AvtoKoff* 283. 

1810.— **Tho dirdjeos, ortaylors, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of respectable caste.”— 
Aforia Graham, 30. 

DISPATOHADOBB, s. This 
cnrioiis word wns apparently a name 
given by the Portucuesc to certain 
ofliemis in Cocliin-Ciiiiia. “We know 
it only in the document quoted : 

1698. — **Tho 23 I was sent to tho Undcr- 
Dispatohadore, wlio I found with my 
iSenUort before him. 1 having tho Lty, ho 
desired mo to open it. '* — Ifotcife<tr*s JoumaJ 
at Cochin China, in Dalrifmple, Or, Ilfp. I* 
77 ; ol‘*o *‘ was made Unacr^CMtomfr or 
Despaichador8”(i*&;Vf« 81); and ajfptin: **l*lio 
Chief Dispatchadoxe of tho Strangers” 
(84). 

DISSAVE, DISSAVA &c., s. 
Singh, dwcim (Skt. deM, *tt countrv/ 
‘Governor of a Province,* unocr 
the Candyon Govcniment. iJisavc, as 
used hy the English in the gen. case, 
adopted from Uie native oxT)rc&siou 
disave mahatmya, ‘I^ord of the Pro- 
vince.* It i.s now applied by the 
natives to the Collector or “ Govern- 
ment Agent.” (Sec DESSATE.) 

ICSl.— **Koxt under tho Adiyars aro tho 
Dtfisa'ava’B who are Govornoiini ovor pro- 
vinces and counties of tho land.”— AVior, 
p. 50. 

1CS5.— '* • • . un Dlasava qui cst commo 
un General ^ingnlats, ou Gouvemonr dcs 
ikrm(:cs d'nno province.”— if (Fr. tr.), 
102 . 

1803.—**. . . tho Diflflanvos ... aro 

f overnors of tho corlca or districts, and are 
csidca the principal military commandora.” 
—Fereitats Cf^lon, 258. 

I860.— *‘, . . tho dissave of Oovnh, who 
had been sont to tronquillizo tho disturbed 
districtfr, placed bimsolf at tlio head of tho 
insurgents” (in 1817).— Tennent’j Ccyhn, ii« 
91. 


DITCH, DITCHER. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Olciittn and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of which 
see BIAEBATTA DITCH. 

DIU,.n.p. Anort at the south end 
of Peninsular (iuzernt. The to'wm 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dvTpa, The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here by 
treaty until Bahadur Shah of Gnzerat-, 
ill 1536. It was once very famous for 
the sieges which the Portuguese Aue> 
cessfully withstood (1538 and 1645) 
against the successors of Bnliudur Sliuh 
[we the account in lAnschotoi, link. 
50C. i. 37 scq.]. It still belongs 
to Portugal, but U in great decay. 
[Tavernier (cd. Rail, ii. 35) dwells 
on the advantages of its position.] 

c. 700.— Clnnc'ic annals of tho T’ang dyn- 
asty mention Tiyu oa a iK>rL touched nt by 
vessels Iwnnd for tho Persian Gulf, nl)out 
10 days l>cforo reaching tho Indus. See />• 
ffitigufs, in Mtm. t'Arati. hiSrnpt, xx^ii. 
367* 

1516.—“. • . there is a promontor>, and 
joining close to it is a small island uhich 
contains a very large and fine loan, which 
tho Malalmiu call Dluxa and the Moon of 
the country call it Diu. H has a very good 
harbour,'* Ac,— /Mriwid, 50, 

1572.— 

** Succcdor-lho-lia alii Cnstro, quo o cstan- 
darto 

Portuguez tcrif sompro lovantado, 

Goitformo successor no succedido ; 

Qno hum eiguo Dio, outro o defendo cr- 
guido.” C<imoes, x. 67. 

By Burton : 

** Castro succeed 8, uhoLusuvs cstamlard 
shall boar for ovor in the front to wave ; 

Successor tho Succccdcd's work a lio 
ondoth ; 

that liiiildcth Diu, this Imildcd Dlu dc- 
fendeth.” 

1618.— “At tho extremity of this King- 
dom. and on a projeeting point towanis the 
south lies tho city Diu, whore tho Portu- 
guese hasu 3 strong ca«llcs ; this city is 
called by lioth Portugueso and Indians 
Dive (tho last letter, c, lioitig pronounced 
BomowliAt softly), a namo which signitlos 
‘Island.’”— Taa Tteht, 13. 

1727.—'* Diu is tho next Port. ... It is 
ono of tho host built Citios, and lx!«t forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that 1 os'or saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of freo 
Biouo and Marble, are suindent Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Onuloncy ; ljut 
nt presont not nbovo onc-fourili of tho City 
is mhnbited,”— ri. IlamiUon, i. 137 ; [od. 
1744, 1. 136]. 
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form^ dll mot Indlcn Div, qui sign!fio uno 
llo. D'Horbolot ... la confond arcc Diu^ 
dont In eituntioii cst K I'ontr^^ du Golfo do 
Oombnye.’*— p. 40. 

DOAB, s. and n.p. P. — H, cfoifft, 
*two waters,' t\e, ^Mesopotaiinn,' the 
(met between two contLucntrivcm, In 
Upper India, when used absolntclj^ 
the tenn always indicates the tract 
between the Ganges and Jiiiniin. Bach 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, c.g* Biclmd Dotth, between Pnvi 
find Clicniib, Jeeh Dodh, between Jclam 
and Chcnfib, &c. These names arc 
mid to liave beenjnvciited by the Em- 
peror Akbar. [Atn^ ed, Jarrett, ii. 311 
sttjr.] The only Doab known fainiliarly 
1^ that iinmc in the south of India is 
the Baielifcr Dodb in the E’izam’s 
country, lying between the Ki^^tna and 
Tungabhadta. ' 

DOAIIDWYEI Interj. Pronerly 
H. dohatf or dfihdty Gujarat! rfffird/Ii, an 
exclamation (liitlicrto of obscure cty- 
inology) shouted aloud by a petitioner 
for redress at a Court of Justice, or (is 
any one passes who is supiw.'^d to 
have it inltis power to aid in render- 
ing the justice sought* It has a kind 
of analogy, as Thevenot pointed out 
over 200 years ago, to the old Norman 
Haro! Haro I incns d mon aide^ mon 
Prince!^ hut does not now carry the 
]>rivilege of the Nonnan cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analomes and from the statement of 
Ibn Ilatuta quoted below, that it once 
did. Every* Englishman in Ui>per 
India has often been saluted by the 
mUs of, * Bohai K1i uddxvand 1:1 1 Dohill 
MahdrdJI Bohai Kompnnl Jjahudurl* 
‘Justice, my Lord I Justice, O King 1 
Justice, 0 Company!' — perbaps in 
ixnisequence of some oppression tiy his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no power 
to interfere. “ Until 18G0 no one dared 
to ignore the appeal of dohfii to a 
native Prince within hia territory. I 
have heard a serious charge made 
against a person for calling the dohai 
needlessly " {M,^Gcn, Keaitngn), 


• It will bo that the Indian cty 
tollm rrinco cxprc>'(l>’. It wan the ipoocl fomino 
of one or tho present wrltow (A. Jl.) to bavn 
witiiossod tin* caller Ilaro I brought into acriotui 
opmtioii at Jcrse)'. 

X 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
do, ‘two' or repeatedly, and hdi ‘alas/ 
illustrating this by the idimsc 
tlhin Imnd,* Ho make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) tincc and thrice/ 
[Platts says, dodidy^ Skt. hrhhCthd/ a 
cr 3 'ing twice “alas!”] Tliis phrase, 
however, we take to he merelj’ an 
example of the * striving after mmning/ 
usual in casc.s where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten. We cannot 
douht that the word is really a foriii of 
the Skt. rfre/m, ‘injury, wrong/ And 
this is confirmed b^'’ the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Mahr. durdht; “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro- 
hibiting in the name of the Bajo. . . 
impljung an imprecation of his 
vengeance in case of diaoheclicncc ” 
(MoUsivorih^jt Diet.) ; also Tel. ^ and 
Canar. ditrai^ ‘jirotest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings' 
(jnUoii and C. P. ii., MS.) 

c. 1310.— “It is a custom in India that 
when monojr Is duo from nny person who is 
favoured by tho Sultan, and tbo creditor 
wants his debt settled, bo lies in wait At tho 
Palace gate for tho debtor, nnd wbon tho 
latter is alxnit to enter ho ns5«illg him with 
the oxcinmntion Dar6hai vi^RuUant ‘O 
Enemy of tho Sultan.—I swear by tho 
head of tho King thou sbnlt not enter till 
thou hast paid mo what thou owest.* Tlio 
dobtor c.snnot then stir from tho 8])ot, until 
ho has 6.siisficd tho creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to tho respite.*— 76a 
ill. 412. Tlio Rignification assigned to tho 
words by tho Moorish traveller proKably 
only shows that tho real niasning wns 
unknown to his Mnsulmaii friends at Delhi, 
svhilst its form strongly corroborates our 
etymology, and shows that it still kept cto^o 
to tho Sanskrit. 

icon. — “llo is sevoro enough, but all 
holpolh not ; for liis pooro Biats or clownca 
coniplaino of Inhistico dono them, nnd cry 
forjiislico at tho King's liand-i.”— //nirZias, 
in PwrehiXfi i* 223. 

c. 16C0,— “Quaiid on y vout nrrfiter uno 
personno, on cno sonlomont Doa padeefiVt! 
cotto clamour a nutant do forco quo cello do 
hnro on Normandie ; ob si on dofend h qnob 
qti*nn do sortir, du liou oh il est, on disnnt 
i}OO.padtchn^ il no pout partir sans so rendro 
critnmol, ot il cst obligd do so preaentir h 
In Justice ," — ThevenoU v, 01. 

3831.— “Tho servant woman began to 
malco a great outcry, nnd wanted to Icovo tho 
ship, nnd cried Donaeo to tlio Conqiany, for 
sho w'as murdered and kidnapped ." — Tht 
Jkdto*), ii. 212. 

BOAB,n.p. A name applied to the 
atrip of land, partially ciillivated 
with rice, which extends at the foot of 
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the Himalaya mountains to Bhotan. 
It corresponds to the Terai further 
west ; but embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to tlie hill country 
&om tliis last verge of the plaini and 
is apparent^ the Skt. dvdra, a gate or 
entrance, ^he B. Dwars of Qoalpara 
District, and the W. Dwaxs of Jalpai- 
guri were annexed in 1864 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutias.] 

DOBUlfD, s. TJiis word is not in 
the Hind. Diets, (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appears to be sufficiently eluci- 
dated by the quotation ; 

1787.— ‘‘That the power of Mr. Fraser to 
mako dobunds, or now and additional cm* 
bankments in ntd of the old ones . . . was 
a power very much to bo suspected, and 
very improper to be entrusted to a contrac* 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old jmls in perfect repair,'* Articles 

agatJist IF, JlastingSf in JDurXe, vii, 98 

DOLLY, s. Hind, dalh A /iompli- 
mentary offering of fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, sweetmeats and tbe like, pre- 
sented usually on one or more trays ; 
also the daily basket of garden produce 
laid before the ornier by the Mdll or 
gardener (“The Molly with his dolhy^). 
The proper meaning of dull is a 
‘biancli’or ‘twig* (SKt, dcTr); then a 
‘basket,’ a ‘tray, or a ‘pair of trays 
slung to a yoke,* as used in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting adits was innocent 
and merely complimehtaiy ; hut, if the 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a gross abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. [The custom 
has now been in most Promces regu- 
lated by Government orders.] 

[1832.— “A BhauUie is a flat basket, on 
wbiob is arranged in neat order whatever 
fruit, vegetables, or herbs are at the time In 
season."— ilfrs. Meer Hassan Ali^ OUerixL’ 
fiotts, i. 333.] 

1880. — “Brass dishes filled with pistachio 
nuts are displayed hero and there ; they are 
the oblations of the would*bo naitora. The 
English cull these offerings dolUes; the 
natives d4ll. They represent in the imfnse 
East the visiting cards of tlio meagre West." 
— AliBahaf 84. 

1882.—“ I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Ma^ns officers 
who have seen the husheU of fruit nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . • &c., received by 
single officials in a single day in the 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, liquom, &o., 
received along with all the preening in the 


Punjab, have been • • • astounded that such 
a practice should bo countenanced by 
Govoromont."— Xeffer in Pmter MoxL 
March 16. 

DOME, DHOME ; in S. India 
commonly Dombaree, Dombar, s. 
Hind. Dorn or Domra, Tbe name of 
n very low coslc, representing some 
old aboriginal race, spread all over 
India. In many places they perform 
such offices ns carrying dead bodies, 
removing carrion, &c. ^icy are often 
musicians ; in Oudh sweepers ; in 
Chaniparan professional thieves (see 
Elliott Ram of the [Risley, 

Tribes and Castes of Bengal, f.v. 1). It is 
possible, as has been su^ested uy some 
one, Uiat tbe Gyp^*^ mmany is this 
word. 

e. 1328 — “There bo also certain others 
which be called Dumbri who cat carrion and 
carcases ; who have absolutely no object of 
worship ; and who have to do the druageries 
of other people, and cany loads,”— /har 
Jordanus, Hak. 8oc. p. 21, 

1817. — “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a eoparnte sect. They 
are the class of mountebanks, buffoons, pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
like . . . The most dissolute body is that of 
the BumboTs or Bumbara."— Dulois, 
468. 

DONDEBA HEAD, n.p. The 
southernmost point of Ceylon ; called 
after a magnificent Buddhist shrine 
there, much frequented as a place of 
pilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portugese in 1687. Tlie name is 
a corruption of Dewa-nagara, in Elii 
(or old Singalese) Dciciwuiioara; in 
modem Singalese Dewundara {Ind, 
Antiq, i. 329). The place is identified 
by Tennent ndtli Ptolemy's “Dagana, 
sacred to tlie moon.** Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrium 
‘dunderhead*? [The gives no 

countenance to this, but leaves the 
derivation doubtful ; possibly aldn to 
dunner]. The name is so written in 
DmrCs Directory, 6th ed. 1780j). 69 ; 
also in a chart of the Bay of Bengal, 
without title or date in Dalrympe’s 
Collection. 

^ 1844. — “Wo travelled in two days to the 
city of Dmawar, which is hrge, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In o vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
tile same name os the city. . . . The city and 
its revenues ore the property of tiie idol,"— 
Ibn Batuia, iv, 184. 

[1653. — “Taaabari." See under GALLS, 
POINT BE.] 
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DONEY, DHONY, s. In S. India, 

A small native vessel, properl}^ formed 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil, tonu Dr. Gundert 
.suggests as the origin Skt. drona, 
wooden vessel.* But it is perhaps con- 
nected with the Tamil tonduga, ‘to 
■scoop out’ ; and tlie word w'oiild then 
be exactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out,* In the 
vol. i. is a paper by Mr. Edye, formerly 
Mastei* ShipuTight in Ceylon, 
•on the native vessels of South India, 
■and among others he describes the 
Doni (p. 13), with a drawing to scale. 
He calls it “ a huge vessel of ark-like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 12 feet deep ; with a flat bottom 
•or keel part, which at the broadest 
place is 7 feet ; . . • the whole eoiiip- 
inent of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is the most coarse 
and unseawortliy that I have ever j 
seen.** From this it would appear that j 
the doney is no longer a ‘ dug-out,* as 
the suggested etymology, and Pyrard 
de Laval’s express statement, indicate 
it to have been originally, 

1652.— Castanhoda already uses the word 
as Portuguese : “foy logo cGtra ho ton©.**— 

iii. 22. 

1553..— Vasco da Gama having started 
, , , on the following day they were bo- 
•calmed rather more tmn a league and a half 
from Qilicut, when thoro come towards 
them more than 60 tonds, which are small 
vessels, crowded wiUi people.”— iiam», I. 

iv. , XI. 

1661. — The word constantly occurs in 
this form (tond) in Coi'roa, e,g, vol. i. pt. 1, 
403, 602, &c. 

[1598. — . . certaino scutes or Skiffes 
cahod Tones .” — Linsekotenf Hak. Soc. ii 
4>6.] • 

1606. — There is a good description of the 
vessel in Gonvm, f. 29. 

c. 1610. — “Le basteau s’appelloit Donny, 
o'est ii diro oiseau, pource qu'il estoit pro- 
visto do voiles .” — Pyrard de Zawf, i. 65; 
THak. Soc. i. 86]. 

„ “ !La plupart do lours vaisseaux sont 
d’unc seulo piece, qulls appellent Tonny, 
et les Portugais Almedids (Almadta).” — 
Pnd. i. 278 ; ^ak. Soc. i, 389J. 

1614. — “They have in this city of Cochin 
-certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in lon^h, and with a broad 
parana of 5 or 6 palms, so that they build 
above an upper story called JJayleu, like a 
little house, thatched with Ola (Ollfth), and 
'dosed at the sides. This contains many 
passengers, who go to amuse themselves on 


the rivers, and there or© spent in this way 
many thousands of cruzados.”— 

2rs, 

1666.—“. . . with 110 paraos, and 100 
caturex (see PBOW, CATITB) and 80 tonees 
of broad beam, full of people . . . the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels .” — Fariay Soitsoj Asia Poring* i, 66. 

1672. — “. . . four fishermen from the 
town came over to us in a Tony.” — Bal-- 
daeuSf Ceyfoa (Dutch ed.), 89. 

[1821.— In TmveU on Foot through the 
Uiand qf Cej/ton, by J. Hoafner, translated 
from the Dutch {Phillip's Neto voifoges and 
Travels, v, 6, 79), tno words ‘“fAony,” 
“tflony’r” of the original are translated 
Funny, Funnies; this is possibly a mis- 
print for Tunnies, which appears on p. 66 
as the rendering of “f/ionn’ir.” See Notes 
and Queries, 9th sor, iv. 183.] 

I860. — “Amongst the vessels at anchor 
(at Galle) He the dows of the Arabs, the 
Patamars of Malabar, the dhoneya of 
Coromandel.” — Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 103. 

BOOB, 3. H. dUh, from Skt. durvd. 
A very nutritious creeping grass {Gyno- 
do7i dactylon, Pers.), spread very gener- 
ally in India. In the hot w'eather of 
Upper India, when its growth is scanty, 
it is eagerly sought for horses by the 
‘grass-cutters.* The natives, according 
to Roxburgh, quoted by Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The popular 
etymology, from dhUp, ‘sunshine,^ has 
no foundation. Its merit^ its lowly 
gesture, its spreading quality, give it a 
frequent place in native poetry. 

1810. — “The doob is not to be found 
everywhere ; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . this pass abounds ; attaining 
to a prodigious luxuriance.” — Williamson, 
r. M. i. 259. 

DOOCAUN, s. Ar. dukJedn^ Pers. 
and H. dulcdft, ‘a shop* ; duMnddr, ‘a 
shopkeeper.* 

1654. — “And when you buy in the dvldns 
(ncu ducoes), they don’t give picotaa 
(SCO PICOTA), and so the Duk^nddre (os 
Ducamdares) gain. . . Nunes, 22. 

1810. — “L’ostrade elevtfo sur laquoUo Ic 
maxohand est assis. et d’oh il montro sa 
marchandiso aiix acnotours, est propromont 
ce qu'ou appelle dukfin ; mot qui signifio, 
suivant son etymologic, une estraae ou 
plaiqforme, sur lamielle on se pent tenir assis, 
et quo nous traduisons improprement pp 
boutique.”— Note by Silvestre de Sacy, in 
Melation de VEgypte, 304. 

[1832. — “The Dukhauns (shops) small, 
with the whole front open towards the 
street.”— uWm, il/ecr Nasmn AH, Obser^ 
xaiions, li. 86.] 
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c. 1300.^** There is another country 
called Dcogir. Its capital is called Diiru 
Saintuiddr/~i^«Mrf»d|r^;n, in KWoi, i, 73. 
{There is confusion in this.) 

1309. — “The royal nnny niarebod from 
this place towards the > country of Dlir 
Samun.”— Tr<w«a/, in Ethoi^ iii. 49. 

1310. — “On Sunday, the 23rd ... ho 
took a select body of cavolry vrith him, and 
on the 5th Shawwtfl reached the fort of 
Dhtzr Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days.”— ^mir /fAwsrif, ihid. 88. See also 
iVcCwj H ErtraiUtf xiii. 171. 

DOBABO, s. Fort. A kind of fish ; 
aj)pareiitly a dolphin (not the cetaceous 
animal so called). The Coryphaena 
liippxLTMs of Day’s Fishes is called by 
Cuvier and* Valenciennes 0, dorado. 
See also (uiotation from Drake. One 
might doubts because of the praise of 
its flawnr in Boutins, U'hilsfc Day only 
says of the G, liivpxirm that “these 
dolphins are eaten hy natives.” FVycr, 
however, uses an expression like that 
of Bontius: — “The Dolphin is ex- 
tolled bej^ond these,” — i.c. Bonito and 
Albicore (p. 12). 

1578. — “ When ho is chased of tho jBo»t<o, 
or groat ronckrol (whom tho Aurata or Dol- 
phin also pursueth).*'— Di'olg, irorW En-^ 
compnaedi Hak. Soo. 32. 

1631* — “Pisces Dorados diet! a Portugal- 
onsibus, ab aurco quern fenint in cute coloro 
. . . hie piscis ost longo optimi sa^ris, 
BoiiUas honitate excollens.” — Jot, Bonfii, 
Lib. V. cap. xix. 73. 

DOBAT, DUBAI, s. This is a South 
Indian equi'i^ent of Sahib (q-v.) ; 
Tel. dora^ Tam. farai, ‘Master.’ Ulnna^ 
turax^ ‘small gentleman’ is the equiva- 
lent of Ghliota Sdliibj a junior otficer ; 
and Tel. iorasdni^ Tam. turaisdni (cor- 
ruptly doresdni) of ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Madam,’ 

1680. — “The delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Daura of Bamacolo at tho rato of 15 
Pagodas per candg is ordered . . . which is 
much more than what they cost.”— 8t. 
(r'rc. Cons., Aug. 5. In Rates and Extracts, 
No. iii. p. 31. 

1837.— “The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all tho visit, and discuss 
with them all that A— says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and wbeu 
they find ho docs not beliovo they turn 
to mo grinning, and Stay, * Ma'am, tho Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman.*”— Xeffera from 
Madras, 86. 

1882. — “The appellation by which Sir T. 
^[unro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of ‘ Colonel Dora.’ 
And to ibis day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the reason for 
any Hevonue Rulo, that i was laid down by 


the Colonel 7)OTR.**--Atifuth7iot*s Memoir af 
Sir T. jV., p. xcviii. 

“A village up the Godavcr 3 '’, on tho left, 
bank, is inhabited by a race of people known 
as Doraylu, or ‘gentlemen.' That this is 
the understood meaning is shown by tho 
fact that their women are called Doresandlu, 
f.c. * ladies.* These people rifle their arrow 
feathers, t.e. giro them a spiral.” (Reference 
lost.) [Those are perhaps tho Kois, who arc 
called by the Telingas Kaidkoras, “ the word 
dhom moaning ‘gentleman* or Sahib.” — 
(Critfmi Prov. Gaz, 500; also see Ind. Ant, 
viii. 34)]. 

DOBIA, s. H. from dor^ dort, 
‘a cord or leash’ ; a dog-keeper, 

1781.— “Stolen . . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Law's Baggage Boat ... by 
tho Dunreer that brought him to Calcutta. 

— /)idia Gasetie, March l7. . 

[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
cloth. “As the characteristic pattern of 
tlic chdriJidna is a check, so that of the 
doriya is strmes running along the 
length of tlie indn, i.e, in warp tlireads. 
The doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-and-cotton, fasar, and other 
combinations” (Yusuf AN, AfoTi. on 
m, 94 ). 

[c. 1590.— In a list of cotton cloths, wo 
have “Doriyah, per piece, 6R. to 2M.”— 
Alii, i. 95. 

[1683. — “. . . 3 pieces Dooroas."— , 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 94.] 

DOSOOTY, s. H. do-swN, do-siltd, 

‘ double tliread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff woven uitli threads doubled. 

p[843,_« The other pair (of travelling 
baskets) is simply covered ^vlth dosootee (a 
coarse double-threaded cotton),”— DawdiCH, 
Diary in Upper India, i. 10.] 

DOTTBLB-OBIIiL, s. Domestic H. 
of the kitchen for *n de\il’ in the 
culinary sense. 

DOUB, s. A foray, or a hasty ex- 
pedition of any kind, H. rfaur, * n run.’ 
Also to dour, ‘to run,’ or ‘to make 
sudi an expccution.’ 

1863 “‘Halloa! Oafcficld,' cried Perking 

as ho entered tho moss tent . - . ‘don't 
look down in the mouth, man ; Attok taken, 
Chutter Sing dauring down like tho d®^— 
march to-morrow, , . .’ ” — Oalfeld, ii. 67. 

DOW, s. H. ddo, [Skt. ddtra, dd, 
‘to cut’]. A name much used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal as well a-s 
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by Europeans in Burma, for tbe bow- 
ing knife or bill, of various forms, 
carried by tbe races of tlioae regions^ 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. DM ia tbe true Burmese 
name for tbeir weapon of tbis kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation but an accidental one with 
tbe Hind. word. [See drawing in 
Egerton^ Sandhooh of Indian Arms^ 
p. 84.] 

11870.-<‘The Dao is the WU knifo. , . . 
It la a bisdo about 18 inches long, narrow at 
tbe baft, and square and broad at the tip ; 
pointless, and happened on one side only, 
^e blade is set in a handle of wood ; a 
bamboo root is considered tbe beat. The 
fighting dao is differently shaped ; tbis is a 
long pointless sword, set in a wooden or 
ebony handle ; it is very heavy, and a blow 
of almost incredible power can be given by 
one of those weapons. . . The weapon is 
identical with the ^parang lotok' of tbe 
Malays. . . }Yud Jiaee$ of S»E, 

TndiUt 35 sap 

HOWLE, s. H. dauly dauld, Tlie 
ridge of clay marking tbe boundary 
between two rice belas, and retainiim 
the water ; called commonly in ^ 
India a bund. It is worth noting that i 
in Sussex doole is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of * 
farms and parislies in the downs” 
(Wrighty Diet, of Ohs. and Prov. 
English). [The same comparison was 
made by Sir H. Elliot (£i»pp. Gloss, av. 
Houia); tbe resemblance is merely 
accidental ; sec N.E.D. s.v, Dool.] 

1851. — “In the N.W. corner of Suffolk, 
where the country is almost entirely open, 
the boundaries of the different parishes are 
nmxked hy earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which are known in the neighbourhood 
as doolB ." — Eoies cftid Queries, let Scries, 
Tol iv. p. 161. 

DOWBA,a. A guide. R.d<ixiraM, 
daurahd, daurd, ‘a village runner, a 
nuiae,* from * daarna, ‘ to run/ Skt. 
drava, ‘rimmng.* 

1827.— “The ridotto, on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Bovrah, a guide sup- 
plied at the last rillago.”— i8tr IT'. Aott, 24c 
EiirgeorCs Daughter, ch. xiii. 

[DBABI, DBAEY, s. Tbe Indian 
campKfollowers ’ corruption of the 
English ^driver* 

[1800,— “The mule race for Brabis and 
grass-cutters was entertaining."— Pieawr 
Moroh 16.] 


HBAVIDIAH, adj. Tbe Skt. term 
Drduida Beems to have been originally 
tbe name of tbe Conjevaram Kin^otii 
(4tb to 11th cent but in recent 
times it has bemi used as eouivalent 
to ‘Tamil.* About a.b. 700 Kumurihi 
Bbatta calls the language of tbe South 
AndhrMt(lv%da--hh(iim<i, meaning prob- 
ably, as Bishop Caldwell suggests, what 
we should now describe as ^Telegn^ 
Tamftlanguage.’ Indeed be has shown 
reason for believing tbat^ Tamil and 
Drdmla, of which JDramtda (written 
Tiramda), and Dramila are old forms 
are really tbe same ivord. [Also see 
OJppcrf, Orig. Inhab. 26 sso., snaDravira, 
ill a quotation from Al-biruni under 
HALABAB.] It may be suggested as 
posssible that the ZVt^Via of Pliny 
is also tbe same (sec below). Dr. 
Caldwell proposed Dravidian as a 
convenient name lor tbe S. Indian 
languages ivbicb belong to tbe Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, Malaynlam, Ganarese, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or Cooig), and Telegu ; 
tbe unciiltiiTitcd Tuda, Kota, Gund, 

I Kbond, Orhon, Bajmabali. [It has 
I also l^en adopted as an entbnological 
, term to designate tbe uon-Axyan races 
of India (see Eislcgt Tribes and Castes of 
I Bengal, i. Intro, xxxi,).] 

c. A.D. 70*— “From tho mouth of Gaugee 
where ho entereth into tho sea unto tbo 
capo Calingon, and tbo town Bandagula, 
aro counted 725 miles; from thence to 
Tropina where standeth the chiofe mart or 
towno of morchandiso in all India, 1225 
miles* Then to the promontorio of Pen- 
mula they reckon 750 miles, from which 
to tbe towne abovesaid Patale . , . 620.”— 
Pliny, by Phxl* Ilolhmd, vi. chap, aa* 

A.D. 404.— In a south-western direction 
are the following tracts . * * Surashtrian«,* 
Badaras, and Bxavidas.— T^ardlta-miMni, in 
JE.A.S., 2nd ser. y, 84. 

„ “The enstom half of tho Karbadda 
district . . . tho Pulindos, the eastern half 
of tbe Bravidas ... of all these the Sun is 
the Lord.” — Ibid. p. 231, 

c. 1046* — “Moreover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there ore, the nations of the South, 
tho Brdvidas , . . the Enmatakas, Mahisb- 
akas. . . Purdna, by JT. AT. 

1865, li. 177 

18^. — “The idioms which are includ^ 
in tbis work under tlie general term ‘ Bravi- 
dian* constitute qio vernacular speech of 
tbe great majority of the inhabitants of S. 
India.”— (hWireW, Qmp, of the 

Dravidian Languages, lat ed. 

1869. — “The people themselves arrange 
their conntrrmen under two heads; five 
termed Panch-gavra, l^longing to tho Hindi, 
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or M it IS now genorally called, the Aryan 
group, and tho romnining five, or Pandir 

Dravida, totheTiimiltypo.”— jSeV W.EIIxqU 
in J, EUin, Soo. N.S. i. M, 

BRAWERS, LONG, s. An old- 
fasliioned term, probably obsolete ex- 
fjept in Madras, equivalent to pyjamas 
(q.v.). 

1794. — “Tho contractor sltoil engage to 
supply , . , every patient , . , with ... a 
clean gown, cap, shirt, and long drawers.*' 
— ^In Seion-EdiTf ii. 115. 

BRESSING-BOY, BRESS-BOT, 
s. Madras term for the sen^ant who 
acts as TOlefc, coire^ondiiig to the 
hearer (q.v.) of N, India. 

1837. — See laitenfrom ilfcufrcur, 106. 

BRUGGEBMAN, s. Neither this 
word for an ‘interpreter,* nor the 
Levantine dTaffman, of which it was a 
jiuaint old English corruption, is used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquf^l ; nor is the 
Arab tarjumdn, which is the correct 
form, a word usual in Hindustani. But 
the character of the two former words 
seems to entitle them not to be pssed 
over in this Glossary. The Aralnc is a 
loan-word from Aramaic iarg^dn, me- 
iargSmdn, ‘an interpreter* ; the Jewish 
Targims, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptur^ being named from the same 
root. The original force of the Aramaic 
root is seen m the Assyrian ragamu, 
‘to ^eak,* rigmii, ‘the word.* See 
Free, Soft Bibl Arch., 1883, p. 73, and 
Dditsehf The Hebreio Lang, viewed in 
the LiM of Assyrian Research, p. 60. 
In old Italian wc find a form some- 
what nearer to the Arabic. (See quota- 
tion from Pegolotti below.) 

C. 1150?.— -"Quorum lingua cum prae* 
nominato lohnnni, Indonim patriarchao, 
nimis oaset obscura, quod ncquo ipso quod 
Romani^ diceremt, ncquo Romani quod ipso 
diceret intolligereut, interproto intorposito, 
quern Aohivi drogoxnanum vocant, ao mu- 
tuo statu Romanonxm et indicae regionis ad 
invicom querere cooperunt,**— B« Advenitt 
Fatriarekae Indorum, printed in Camel's, 
Der FHester Johannes, i, 12, Leipzig, 1879. 

[1252.—** Quia mens TurgemanoB non orat 
sufficions." — ir. deEudrui, p, 154. J 

0. 1270. — "After this my address to iho 
assombly, I sent my message to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of nune.”— C%fon. qf 
James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, li. 6^. 

Villobardouin, early in the 13th century, 
uses drughement, [and for other early forms 
see N.E.D. s.v. I>ixigoman.‘\ 


c. 1809.— -*‘I1 avoit gens illec qui savoient 
lo Barrazinnois et lo fran^ois quo I'on apello 
drugemenSi qui enromaucoient le Sairazin- 

nois au Conte Perron." od. de 

Wailly, 182. 

c. 1343. — "And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (turci- 
meamiy-^Fegoloues Handbook, in Cathay. 
&o., ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1404.—". . . el maestro on Thoologia 
dixo por 8U Truximan quo dixesse al Sailor 
q aquella carta quo sii fijo el rey lo ombiara 
non la sabia otro leor, ealvo el. . , 
Glavtjo, 446. 

1685.—" . . • o dopo m'esservj prouisto di 
vn buonissimo dragomaao, et interproto, 
fu inteso il suono dcUe trombette le quali 
annuntiauano I’lidionza del El) " (di Fegh). — 
Qasparo Balhi, f, 102r. 

1613. — "To the Trojan Shoare, where I 
landed Fob. 22 with fourtecnc English men 
more, and a lew or Brnggenuan." — T, 
Ccryai, in Ptirchas, ii, 1813. 

1616.— "E diotro, a cavallo, i drago- 
m a n n i, cio^ interpret] della repubblica o con 
loro tutti i dragomanni degli altri ambascia- 
tori ai loro luoghi."— P. ddla Valle, i. 89. 


1738.- 



For had they found a linguist half so 
I good, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
stood." — Pope, after Donne, SaU iv, 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from 
Span, trajaman) tlio old French truchc- 
merit, Low Latin drocmandus, turdii- 
manntis. Low Greek hpayoiffiavos, &c. 

DRUMSTICK, s. The colloquial 
name in the Madras Presideny for 
the long slender pods of the Moringa 
^erygosperma, Gaertner, the Horse- 
Badish Tree (q.v,)*of Bengal. 

c. 1790. — " Mon domestique fitoit occu^id 
h me preparer un plat do manmgas, qui 
sont une espbee de fbves longues, auxquelles 
Ics Europ^ens ont donn5, a enuso de leur 
forme, le nom do baguettes a tambour. . ." 
— jBTfl^ner, ii. 25. 

BUB, 8. Telugii dahhu, Tam. idappu; 
a small copper coin, the eame os the 
doody (see GASH), value 20 cash; 
whence it comes to stand for money in 
generaL ^ It is cunems that we have also 
an English provincial word, "27tt6ss= 
money, E, Sussex" (SoUmmj, Oen. 
Diet, of Prcmncialtsms, Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang ‘to dub up,* for to pay 
up, is common (sec Slang Diet.)* 
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17 gl,— *<Tftblo of Prison E^cpen^cs 
and articles of luxury only to bo attained by 
the opulent, after a length of ftaring ** (i.e. 
in captivity in Mysore), vo have— 

** Eight choroois ... 0 1 0. 

*'Tho priccH nro in /anami, dubs, and 

cash. The fannm changes for 11 duls and 
4 cash/’— In JAxc* (f iht Xinrfiuyr, iii. 

c. 17D0 .-"**J'ou 8 pourquntro dahons, qul ' 
font environ cinq sous do Franco, d'oxccl* ' 
lent poissou pour notro soupor."— //aa/nw, 
ii. 76. 

BtJBASH, DOBASH, BEBASH, 
s. H. dnbhiUhiytff dohtJfihi (lit. ‘man of I 
two languages ')> Tam, iiqnUhu An in- i 
terpretcr ; obsolete except at ^fadn^ i 
ana perhaps there also now, at least in ; 
its original sense ; [now it is applied 
to a ^essing-boy or oilier semnt 
nith a European.] The Dnhafh was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household ; and tlicrc is still 
one attached to eadi mercantile honsc, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresjionding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q.vA According to 
Bnimniond the avord has a peoiuip 
meaning inGuaierat s Doohashceo in 
Guzerat is viewed os an evil spirit, 
wlio by telling lies, sets people hy the 

cars. ” Tins illustrates ^ the original 
meaning of <luha$h^ which might be 
rendered in Bunyan’s fashion as Mr, 
Two-Tongues. 

p.566.-~** Bring toopaz and iuterpreter, 
Antonio Fomandos.”— -/nrfia OJjitt MSS, 
Gnvota’s ngreoment with the jangadas of 
tho fort of Quilon, Aug. 13. 

pew, — **Por nossa conta a nmbo? \w 
nmnilha 400 f anoim o no tnpay 60 fauoim." 
— Ldlerof Zamonn^ in MaJlffhar^ 

ill. 1.] 

1673.— Tho Moors nro very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to return an Ansirof by o elave, but by a 
DenbaalL”— Jlyo*, 30. 

p679.— **The Dubassof this Foctory hav- 
ing to regnino his froedom." — S. Master, in 
Man, qfKhtm DuL 138.] 

1693.— Tho chief Bttbasb was ordered 
to treat ... for putting a stop to their 
proceedings.**— S. 279. 

1780.— He ordered his Duhash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sixteen shil- 
lings);— it was poor reward for having 
received two wounds, and rislced his life in 
bringing him intolligonco.’ — liottor of iStr 
T, Munro, in Life, i. 26. 

1800. — ^*Tho Dubaeh thero ought to be 
hanged for having made difficulties in col- 
lecting the rice.' — Iiettor of A, 

in do. 269. ^ 

e. 1604. — *‘l could neither understand 
them nor they mo ; hut they would not give 


me up until a Debasb, whom Mn Sherwood 
had hired . » . cnino to my relief with a 
palanquin.*— Autotfoy. of Mn. Shentood, 
272. 

1809. — Ho (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast tho tribe of Aumils and 
Dobaebes. *—Zd. Vafentia, i. 316. 

1810. — ** In this first a number of 
debashes are sure to arrive.**- iriilimMon. 
r. M, 1. 133. 

„ *'T)io Dubashes, then nil powerful at 
Madras, threntoned loss of. caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should daro to unveil the mysteries of their 
aicrcd language.* —jl/or/on's Life of Leyden, 

1860.—'* The noodliars and native officers 
, . • worosuporscdcdbyMalabarDabashes, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strasgon to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse bat 
extortion.**— 2Vnnmf*i Ceyhn, ii, 72, 

BUBBEBB, 8. P.-H. dahlr, 
*a writer or sccrctaiy/ It occurs in 
Pehlcvi as dehlr, connected with llie 
old Pers. rftjri, * writing.* The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760 — **Tho King . . . referred tho ad- 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst tho Indians, is cnuirolcnt to the 
I Duan of tho Mahomedan l*rinccs.’*— Onne, 
ii. § ii. 601. 

BTTBBBB, & Hind, (from Fexs.) 
dahhah ; also, according to TTilson, 
Gnzeruti dabaro; Mahr. dabara, A 
large oval vessel, made of green ImiTalo- 
hidc, which, after drying and fititfening, 
is used for holding and transporting 
ffhee or oil. Tlic word is used in North 
and South alike. 

1664.— "Butter (dmamfriya, i.e. ghee) sells 
by the maund, ana comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoma and from Koyxol (see BESH- 
IBE); the most (however) that comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from Mamgalor, 
and comes in certain great jors of hide, 
dabaas.**— A. JXimes, 23. 

1673. — "Did they not boil their Batter 
it would bo rank, but after it has passed tho 
Fire they keep it in Dnppers tho year 
round.*’-Frjfer, 118. 

1727, — (From tho Indus Delta.) "They 
export gmt quantities of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up in Jars colled 
Dttppas, made of the Bides of Cattle, 
almost in the Figure of a Glob, with a Nock 
and Mouth on one side.'*— ri, Bamffion, 

i. l28;[cd.l744,J.127]. 

1808 — Sbei of Broach, in 
whoso books n certain hlahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Croro of Rupees 
... in early life brought . . . ffbee in anh- 
bWB upon hu own head hither from Barodo, 
Md retailed it ... in open Bazar,**— 

ii. Drummond, I/fustmihns, &c. 
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1810.—“. * . dnlibalis or l}oUlc»} mndo of 
'green hido.”— irrVAVrwwn, J'’, M* ii. 139. 

1845. — ** 1 find no account mndo out by 
tlio uriFonorof irhatbecamoof those dubbaa 
of 6. 0. bv Sir C’ aVetjner, in Sind^ 

35. 

DUOESt B. Tlic Blang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belon^iig to tbc 
llomlmy senicc ; tlie corrclath'c of the 
lUCuUs of Jlfadras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the tenn next following. 

1803, — “I think they manngo it hero 
fiiTOOUsly Tlicy Imvo neither tlio comforta 
of’a Hongnl nnny, nor do they rough it, hko 
the Backs.'* — Ktphinzhn^i in i. 53. 

18C0.— “Tlien came Sire J hone by "NVayo 
<if Bnldogh and Hormuz to yu Costys of 
Yndo . . . AndatteubatPiavoyo Knj'glito 
-camo to Londo, theyro y3 golko cloiten 

ttthjis (quasi PUCES INDT AE).'*— 
Kstract from a MS. of the Trar^h cf iSir 
John Mnvndenll in tho E# Indie**, Inlely 
>discoTcrcd (Calcutta). 

[In tho following tho word is n oomipiton 
of the Tam. tahht^ a weight equal to 1 j vies, 
nbout 3 lbs. 13 oz. 

[1787.— *' Wo have fixed tho produce of 
-each s*ino at 4 ducks of wot jKJpjKjr.**— 
Pxtrvcmxnah of Tinpoo SttUan^ in 
Jfalalary iii. 125.] 

BUCKS, BOMBAY. Sec BUBI- 
DinsLo. 

I860.— “A fish nearly rclalcil to tho pal- 
mon is dried and oxtiortotl in largo quantlticR 
from Botnliay, and na<( acquired the name of 
Bombay Packs,’ Jlunuah^ 273. 

BUFFABAB, f. Hind, (from 
Ambo-PerB.) rfa/Viddr, the o^act 
rationale ot which name it is not 
ea.sy to explain, \(hfOj *a small body, 
a section/ aafandry *a iicrson in charge 
of a siimll body of troopsH. A nclty 
ofOcer of native police (tv btirkim- 
dauzo, V.) ; and in wgimentsof Irregu- 
lar Civalrv, a non-commiFsioned oflicer 
corresponding in rank to a corjioral or 
Tioik. 

1803.— Tlio pay ... for the duiTadors 
ou^it not to oxceod 3.5 rupees. ' — 11 

BUFTER, s. Ar.— H. ihfinr. 
Oolloquially Mhe ofiicc,' and inter- 
changeable with cntcheny, except 
that the latter geneiully implie.s an 
office of the nature of a Court. Dqftar^ 
Ihdna is more nccuralc, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room 
where documents arc stored], Tlie 


original Arab, dttftar ih from the 
Groek ^i09/pa=»rtm5w7*ttm, *a iwrch- 
nient,^ and thin ‘paper* ^whence also 
diphtheria)^ and was applied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which fonned 
the record of accounts ; lienee daflar 
hecomes ‘a register,* a public record. 
In Arali. any account-1 KKik is still a 
daftar^ and in S. India daflar means a 
bundle of connected ixiiicrs tied up in 
a clotli, [the hdfta of Upper India], 

c. l.W.—'* Honest oxpcrtencctl officcra 
upon whoso forohead the sUiiip of correct* 
ness sliincs, w rite the agreement uixin loose 
]iagcs and eheets, po that the transaction 
cannot ho foigottoo. ^ta<o loose HheetH, 
into vhich all fajiad^ nro entered, are called 
tlio daftar.”— ri7«, i. 2G0, and pco Dfoeh- 
mann'g note there. 

[1757.— . . that after the expiration of 
tho year they take n dbolmrgo according to 
custom, and that tliey deliver tho accounts 
of their Zcmiiidarry ngrcc.'ible to tho ptntcd 
forms every year into the Buffer Cana of 
tho Sircar, . //t^ 

I luforry, in IVnr/ji/, of Jfrnpa/f 

App. 147,]* 

BUFTERBAR, f. Ar. - P. — 
11. dftflardilr^ is nr was “I bo bond 
jiativo revoniic oflircr on llit* ('ollortnr’a 
and Snb-CollcclorV ostabli.dimciit of 
the Bomliay Prc’^uloiirv ” (/Kif^^na). In 
the piovinoo.s of the Turkidi Empire 
the Baftardar was ofU-u n minislcr of 
great pou or and iiiijnirlnnoi*, a<* in tin* 
oa.se of Mahommod Bey Daftaniflr. in 
Eg}*pt in ihc timo of Mnhomniod ^Ali 
Pallia (‘?ec Lane's ^fod. Eguptuif.^ od, 
I8C0, pi». 127-128). Tlio accniint of 
the oon.stitution of tho ollioo of Daft- 
ardifr in tho tiino of (he Afongnl 
conqueror of IVrMa, llulfigu. will bo 
found in .a dnoument iraiislnti'd by 
Jlnmmor-Piirgstall in lii.H drr 

Goldrnett Ilorde^ 407-501. 

BUFTERY, s. Hind, dnftarl, A 
rervant. in an Tndiaii o!fi«*o (Bongal), 
whose bu<iiiioss it in to look after the 
condition of the records, dueling and 
binding them ; nl^o to pen -mending, 
pajier-riiling, making of envelopes &i!. 
In Madras these offices are ilone by a 
MoO(^y. [I‘'or llie military seiwc of 
the worrl in Afgliniii.'stnn, see quolation 
from Ferrin below.] 

1810.— *' The Duftorce or ofiice.koeiier 
attends solely to flio«to goncml iim tiers in 
nn office which do not come williin thqnoUeo 
of tho rmantVjf, or clcrkK/’— 
r. J/. I. 276. 
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[1858.— .♦‘The wholo Afghfln ^rm;^ con- 
sists of tho tbrco divisions of ICnbtd, Kanda- 
har, and Herat ; of those, tlio troop*i called 
Defteria (which recoiro payh prosont tho 
following oifectivo force."— rVmrr, IL (\f the 
A/ffhanHf 815 

DUGQIS, s. A word used in tlic 
Pegu leak trade, for a long wjuared 
timber. Jlilburu (1813) says: “Dug- 
gies 01*0 timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
square.” Sir A. Pbayre believes tlie 
word to be a corruption of the Burmese 
hiiSp-gifi^ The first syllabic means tbe 
‘cross-beam of a house,* the second, 
‘big*; hence ‘big-beam.* 

BHGONQ, s. Tlie cetaceous mam- 
mal, HaUcore dugong, Tlie word is 
Malay dilynng^ also Javan, duynng; 
Sraca‘«sar, ruyung, Tlie etymology we 
do not know. {The word came to us 
from the name Dugung^ used in the 
Pbihmnnc island of Leyte, and was 

K lanscd in its pre<«iit form by 
m in 17G5. See 

DTJMBCOW, V., and DTJMB- 
COWED, participle. To brow-beat, 
to cow ; ana cowed, brow-beatcu, set- 
down. Tliis is a capital sjieeimcn of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Dam IhumT, ‘ to 
cat one’s breath,* is a Hind, idiom for 
‘to be silent.* Hobson-Jobson converts 
tins into a transitive verb, to damUido, 
and both spelling and uicaning being I 
affected by English su^stions of i 
sound, this comas in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply fomnn and silencing^ [A 
more probable oerivation is from 
Hind, dhamhiimtf ‘to chide, scold, 
threaten, to repress hy threats or rc- j 
proof * (Plaits^ if. Diet!).] \ 

DUMDUM, n.p. The name of a i 
military cantonment ^ miles N.TV. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
[1783-1863) the head-quarters of* that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillen'. 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P. — H. dam* 
dama, ‘a laound or c]c^’atcd batter)'.* 
At Dumdum was signed the treaty 
which restored the Bntiah settlements 
after the re-capture of (Calcutta in 
1757, fit has recently gi\'en a name 
to the^ diundum or expanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there,] 

[1830. — Prospectiu of tho “Diimdiiia 
(rolOng Club.”— “Wo congratulate them on 


tlio prospect of Rooing that noble and 
gcntloman-liko game established in Boogal." 
—Or. iSjport. J/ay,, reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1818. — * “ Pooh I nonsense/ said Joe, huhlr 
flattered. ‘ I recollect, sir, there was a gjrl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery . . * who made a dead set nt me 
in tho year *4.*” — raniVy Pair, j, 2!*, 
od. 1867* 

[1880.— “Tho Kimnchi (see CBANGHEE) 
hns been replaced by tho ordinnry Bum- 
dumrner. or P/dki carringo over smea tho 
year 1850.* — Jterieie, jan. 23. 

[1900.— “A modem murderer came for- 
ward ^iroiidly with tho dumdum."— AiV. 

DUMPOKE, s. A name given in 
the Anglo-Indian kitchen to a liakcd 
dish, consisting nsiinlly of a duck, 
boned and stuffed. *1716 word is Pers. 
dampnXrhf, ‘air-cooked,* t.c. Itakcd. A 
racipc for a dish so called, os used 
in Akbai^s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation ; 

c. 1590,-^“Dampn1dit. lOsors meat; 2?. 
gh! ; 1 H. onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger; 10 m. 
popper ; 2 d, cardamoms."— Ain, i. Cl. 

1C73.— “These eat highly of nil flesh 
Dumpoked, which is bakca with Snieo la 
Butter.**— /Vy/r, P3. 

^ ,« “Baked Meat they call Dumpoke 
which is dressed with sweet Herbs nnd 
Butter, with whoso Gmvy they swallow Bice 
drj- Boiled,"— iWrf. 404. 

1659.—“ , 4 , and a dumpoked Fowl, 
that is boil’d svith Butter m any small 
Vessel, and stuft with Baisins and iQmond< 
is another (Dish)*"— Onnyfon, 397. 


BUMEBB,*^. Hind, damrl, a copper 
coin of vci)' low value, not now exist- 
ing. (See under DAM). 

1823.— In Mahm “there are 4 fovria to 
a gvnda ; 3 gundas to n duxorio ; 2 dumrief 
to a eh^num ; 3 dftmriff to a firndtuniie ; 
and 4 dumrtfji to nu aditlah or half pice.* — 
Jlttleolmj Central /ndia, 2nd cd. li. 191; 
[8G uoto]. 


DX[NG.^EE, B. A kind of coarse 
and Metior cotton cloth; the word 
is not in any dictionaiy* tliat we know* 
[Platts gives H. dungrtf ‘a coarse kind 
of cloth? *nie Jlfadras Gloss, gives TeU 
dangidi, which is derived jfrom Dfmgidi, 
0 aillnge near Bombay. Moleswoiih 
in his ilfo/ir. Diet, gives: 

Kdjpar. a term originally for the 
common country doth sold in the 

S cr contiguous to the DonqarT 
(Port Geoi^ Bombay), applied 
now to poor ana low-priced cotton 
cloth. Hence in the corruption 
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/(rtnV" He titiccs tlic word to ijongarl^ 
little liill.” Dungaree is’ woven 
with two or more threads together in 
the wch and woof* Tlio liner kinds 
are used for clothing hy ])oor people ; 
the coarser for sails for native boats 
and tents. The same word seems to 
l>e used of silk (see below).] 

1613.— “Wo traded \rilli the Katvmlh for 
Cloves ... by bartoring and oxchnn^ntr 
cotton cloth of Cnmhay nnd 
for Cloves. Tho wta reqxiested, and ]>riccs 
that they yccldcd. C!nitd(iitwis of IhtrochUf 
G Cattccs of Clove*'. . . . Dongcrijns, tho 
finest, twelve.”— C<v>f. Sarhf in 
i. 363. 

16/3,—“ Alonp Iho Coasts aro Bomlmim 
. • . Cnn^’ArforDungareoBAndthowcfgliti* 
cst pepper.* —i-Vi/fr, 60. 

n812. — “ Tho PrincoV Mossonpor , . . 
tolri him, ' Como, now is tho time to open 
your pnrsc-strings ; you aro no longer a 
mcrcliant or in prison; you nro no longer 
to sell Dungaree ' {a siKScics of coopio linen),** 
— J/bnVr, Journey thmuyh Ptniuj 20,] 

1813.— “Dongareea {pieces to a ton) 400.** 

— 221 . 

[1850.—“ In addition to tho«!o which were 
real . , . were long lines of «liani Ijuttoric*, 
known to sailors ns Dungaree forts, nnd 
which were made simply of 00 . 11^0 cloth or 
canvas, stretched nnd painted «o ns to 
resemble b,attcr?os,**— A. Xttrr, 0 / 

Lil, KlyliCi JfiVsfun, ii. 6.] 

3 SOS.— “Such dungereo ns you now* my 
Iialf a rupee a varcl for, )ou could then buy 
from 20 to 40 ynrds por rupee.**— 
yVrtieV Old I'kefdR Dayf^ j>, s.tiv. 

[1000.—" From this thread tho Dongori 
3*A.sar is prepared, which may bo compare/! 
to tho organrinc of .“ilk, being lK)th twisted 
nnd doubled.’* — I'ljinr/ -Iff, Mtm* on Sitl^ 
tkf.J 

DXTBBABi s. A CouU or Levee. 
Pers. darhar* Al.«o the Kxecutivc 
Govcnimeut of a Native State (Orrr- 
“In Kattyu'nr, hy a curious 1 
idiom, fhc chief Irinisclf is so addre.s.si'd ; 
‘Yes, Durbar*; *ijo, Durbar,* Iwiug 
common replies to him,**— 

Keatinyv), ! 

icon,— “On tho left hnncl, thorow nnolhor ! 
gale you enter into nn inner court where iho 
King keepes his Darhar. *’—//(« vWrt#, in i 
Pi*rfhaij i. 432, 

1616,— “Tlio tenth of January, I wont to i 
Court nt fouro in tho ouening to tho Durbar, 
which is the place where tho MoyoU aits out 
(inilv. to entertnino slninger', to rccoluo I 
Petitions and Presents, to ^uo commands, | 
to M!o and to bo scono.”— Sir T. i»V, in i 
J*urcli<t»t i. 511 ; [with aoino slight differoncos 
of reading, in Hale. Soc. i« 106], I 


3633.— “Tills place they call tho Derba 
(or placo of Councill) wbero liow and Jusiico 
was administered according to the Cuiitoniio 
of tho Cfeuntrey.* — ir. JtndoUf in JftilL 
V, 61. 

I c. 1756, — . . il fant so mppeller ee.s 
: toms d'liumiliations oh lo Francois dtoient 
I forces pour lo hien do lour coramorcc, d*/illor 
I timldomcnt ]>ortcr lours presens ot lours 
I hommages K dc potis chefs do Boiirgndcs 
j quo nous n'ndmotons nujourd'Inii h nos Dor* 
bards quo lorsquo nos int^rifs roxigont," 
— Jjottor of J/, rfr yJiursy, in Camhrldffe*it 
Account, p. xxix, 

1703.— “At im' durbar yesterday I had 
proof of tho nfioction ontortained by tho 
natives for Sir William Jones. Tho Profes- 
sors of tho Hindu liow, who wore in tho 
habit of aitondanco iqHin him, burst into 
unrestmined tears whon they sjwko to mo,** 
— Tefynmoutlh i. 289. 

1809. — “ It was tho durbar of tbo native 
Gontoo Princes,** — A/f, 1 «/<■«/<«, j. 362. 

[1826, — . . a Durbar, or policc*ofriecr, 
should have men In waiting. , . .*’— 

//<rri, cd, 1873, i. 126.) 

1875.—“ Sitting tbero in lUo centre of tbo 
durbar, wo assisted at our first nnnteh.'* — 
i*>ir Jf, A*. 6*ntiif Oi'jT^ in (*i/«fr»»j». AVr,, 
July, 

^ (1881, — “Near tho contro (at Amritsar) 
lies tho .s.scrod tank, from whose midst rises 
tho Dorbar S.ihib, or great tempio of tho 
Sikh faith.**— i. 186.] 

DUBOAH, s. P. darydh. Properly 
a royal court. But tliv habitual use of 
the word in India is for the shniic of a 
(Mahommedan) Saint, a ]>lace of re- 
ligious rc'-ort and pmyer. 

1782.— “Adjoining is a durgaw or liiinitl 
ji^ce, with a view of the river/'— 

1P07.— “Tho dhurgaw may invariably 
Iks aeon to occupy Iboso rcitos pro-eminent 
for comfort and beauty.”— iri//iaai5oii, Ore- 
(it (ill J'idd 21, * 

1828.—“. . . he was a relation of tbo 
« . • superior of the Dur^U. nnd this Is now 
a aulTicicnt protection. — 7741 - KuzulUiih, 

ii. 273 . 

DDBIAN, DOEIAH, 5 . Malay 
dnrai, ^lolucca form dxmydn, frotn 
di/ri, *a thorn or prickle, [ntid an, tho 
common substaiitmil ending ; ^fr. 
Skoatr gives the .standard JInlay ns 
dnriyan or ditrmn] ; the great fruit of 
the tree (N. 0. nomhaeeac) called hy 
hotanists Dt/nb tiheihimts^ 1). C. The 
tree aiipeava to be a native of the 
Malay PcninBuln, nnd the nearest 
islanufl ; from which it has been car- 
ried to Tennsseriiii on one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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Ulic oarlieM Kuwjkmii jiK’iitiort of 
tliii fruit H Ui.nt by Nicnlof’ouli. T1 h» 

U thus mulrTii»l i»y ^Vinior 
flon**** ; *‘Iu tlii^ iMlniul (S^uirnt ni) 
Hicn* al*^ grovH a fiuit which 

tluy cal! <fiinVf»io, of the f-t/c of a 
cucuuihor* Whett <»jw‘Ui.wl hvi* fniita 
nro found wilhiii, rcsPinhlijiK oblong 
oningo^. The ia«tc liKc llint of 
rhc<'»»c.” (In In^fut m thr 
I. 0.) Wo g»vc the *»ngiiial Lnlin of 
Vigglo Indoa, which inUs! N* ninn’ 
roin'ctly rondend thu**: *'Thfy have 
n prren fruit which thc\ call rfur/ioi, 
a«5 Inga'S a \v.Ucr-inchin* ln**ido there 
nrohvcthniyH lihs‘ ehmgalcd orange^ 
ninl n”*cnil»nng tluck halter, with ft 
comhnait u»n of lla^ our**.” (See ( 
liclow ), 

The tforittu m Siimattn often form's a 
^fa|ih‘ niticlc of fo/Ml, OH t)u* Jnck bi v.| 
dos'Mii Mnlnhir. Hi lutnc** and old 
ICuroiK‘aii n»'sidents in the Malay regu»iii 
HI ivJmdi It iM priMhiof! the (fiman !♦» 
ri’pnrded ft's incornjvinihle, hut iin\ico< 
)».i\e n dlllicidiy in getting «»vcr the 
jM'cuhar, ♦•trong^ and olfen'ine (vlour 
of the fruit, on nceount of which U i^ 
usual to u])cn it nwa> from lla^ hou^e, . 
nnd which jawurvd for it tlw inels*pnt | 
Dutch mckiunis* of fUtndrr, “When ' 
tliat n%er*.ion, luswever, is comiucrs**!, 
mail} fall inio the taste of the native.^ 
and hetonie niH^umatidy fond of it,” 
(Cnurfurtij If. of M. Jrr/o i. 41D.) 
fWnlfaci* {Mithtj Arrh. r>71 M}s iImI 
he could not hear the dirndl wdieii he 
“fir*! trial il in Mahia.i, hut in 
Horneo I found a rijn* fruit on the 
ground, nnd, eating it out of dooia, I 
at once Ix^came a ctudirmal Durian 
eater . . . tlie niore>s»tt vat s>f it the 
less you feel im lilted 't<i frtoii. In f»tct 
to cat Durians is a new* f*ens.itiou, 
worth n voyage to the East to ex* 
|»eris‘m*e”] Our forefathers had not 
wich deli&ite no«es, ns may Ik* gathered 
from fKune of the older iiuticen. A 
(lovcnior of the Htmitf, wnne furiv. 
five yeans ngo, iij-ed to com|vire l{ic 
Dorian to ‘cjirrion in cUFtard,* 

c.l-l 10.— “KnictuinWridcm ItilK'nlnotninc 
durianum, mngaitiidino aictimuH*, (a qtio 
Mint quinquo voluli nnlamncia ohtonpa, 
Mini MtHiris Jnstnr liutyri coaptiMu”— . 
DcffQiit Varfetat* Portunae, IJti. tv, 

Ifit’S. — “BurionSi ishich nro fA^hloned 

like artichoke^” (!)— C<w'rtwA»t/«f, ii. 

Among tlie*o fniita was one 
kind nonr known by tho name of dorlona, 
a thing greatly e^tccmeii, nnd »o hi’^doni 


that the Malacca mcrchanU tell how a eer. 
tnia tmdrr enmo to lh.it itort with a ►hiji 
hwir! of great ml no, and he con«uin(d the 
nhotoof it in giinrlingdoriORflamlingalhin' 
trl'*** among the Malay girl*/’— Barn r, 11, 
tL I. 

IfAa.— A gonltemin tn thU coeatiy 
(I*ortiig«o«ft India) tells me lint ho roraroi. 
liort to hflio reiil fa n Tu'^can vef>!gn <f 

lUny, duriftncB,* I him idore 

a^Ual him li> futsl the ]w«Mge tn ordtr that 1 
luight tmeo it in the i^tin, lait tqi to Ihb 
time ho a he Iws not fiKind It,”— OVnrm, 
f. *«5. 

l.W— •♦Tlioh’* b one tfcil h callc'l h the 
Mrtlacc,! toa^Me dniieu, aasi b tijat 

I li ive hcinl It allinnoi! hy maido that Kite 
gonenUMil tliewurldc. tint it dtdh c\ccr<1u 
iti roo«ir all ollitrs tint erer the} hit! 
ri*cao or • • • Jb}tne do ray thil 

hire "cene it that it reomoth to U' lUt 
wh«»rrwith Adirn did tran-gre*"**, I'clng 
nrrbd awar h} tie* singsiLir *\to*ir***^ 
iWl/f th * 0 , a. 

} U'*'s.- *Buryorn ii a fniit \t s*a)v grew. 

. vth la Malirea, amt Is m nssi* h cfnafdrd hy 
< lhi*»o whbh 1 ir«* t'n*»H jcirne, U.it tlicro 
i> no fniile Ift the world to 1^' ci^ajorci 
I with It,'*— LivKh 102 ; {Hak. Kjc, i. ,'ilji 
1 ir.K».-n>o Dorian. (Virbni thinght, 
i had a MiuU of euiotv*. and he did t>o*v nl 
t Ur<t mach liVo it, hut whew at ii*t he p«t 
I tMcd to thb he liVe*l the fndt greitly, ai.d 
' ilin'ight ttfdhitig of fi and natural 

kind c«oild l*^ ta'*Uri whah a 

more a»d eWorate iiriety ^o( 

nrui lliiours thin this dil. — See 
ri.iyo, nortace. 1701; It, 
b»l.-***Bai 70 ca • • . ad ni<fti-5nem 
|>rin)it» , . , juitridum csh*;-* re*lt»let, #-»»1 
dois’in tahien lUiinam il'am <ymnem gnsttti 
]ir^ fundit.”— ttf, M, 

(l<^10.— “Ilse Darien \rco nririr rr*.'wMes 
a |ieir tpv* m Bvnm/ if/ llik, 

Sr, ii. r4}0,] 

Ifile,— “'hiere gnmrth a certaine fruit, 
|»ricklc<l like a rhM nnt, and as biff m one’* 
U^t, th»* l»c>l in the sr<ifM to cite, thc*cftro 
<t^*tly, nil otljcr fmita Uinj: at 
an 01 * 11 ) rate. * It m»«t )»o broken with 
force nnd therein bciini,itiii<l a while lsiu«w 
Uko vnto cn* \mc, lu ver the le-^ it yields a 
\rry sneiunn wnl like to a rotten ornbn, 
nnd it U cnlietl Datorion ” ((‘folioMy a ml** 
j»rint).— /A- J/m/iif, 27* 

^ 1727*— *Tl»e Xhireao b nnulher oxccbenl 
I Krxiit, but olTrnsirr t<s aome V*sqdc'a 
! for it Ffnclb lery Itlc , . . but when nnee 
' Ufte^i the ^mell T.inb?jc«*”— A, //rtni7l.wi, 
Ii. Mtbil. 1711. H, SO}. 

1S?»5.— “The fetid Dorian, prince of fralb 
to thwo wlm like it, Iml chief of nUwiIna* 
tions to all alwnpi'w and nortecs dosw not 
grow within the present territnries of Am. 
but the King m.ikcs great effort^ to obtain 
a auj'ijity In eat4iblc condition from the Te- 
lia Merim C*w.«t, King Thamawll n*«d to 
la} iKHt-liorDoi from Xlnrt,il*!in to Am. to 
bnng^ * his odoriferous delicacy.*’— )V/s 
JfixAon ro Am, 101. 
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1878. — “Tho Cnrian wll gro\« as large 
os n maa’s head, is covered closely vrith 
terribly sbaip spines^ sot hexogonally upon 
its hard skitii and when ripe it falls ; if it 
should strike any one under tho tree, aovoro 
iajuiT or death may ho tho result,”— 
Perah, 60. 

1885. — “I proceeded . . . tinder a con- 
tinuous shade of tall Dnrian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high. ... In the flowering time 
it was n most pleasant shady wood; but 
later In the season the ctu&nce of a fruit 
now and then descending on one's head 
would be less agreeable.” JSote . — “Of this 
fruit tho natives are passionately fond ; . . . 
and the elephants flock to its shndo in tho 
fruitii^ time ; but, more singular still, tho 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity.” — 
PorUi^ A NixtxtraliaVs p. 240. 

BITItJUN, a H. darjaiif a corr. of 
the English dozm, 

DtmWAIW, 8. H. from P. dar- 
lecfn, darhdn, A doorkeeper. A 
domestic servant so called is usual in 
the larger houses of Calcutta. He is 
porter at the gate of the compound 
(q.v.). 

[e. 1590.— “Tho Darbdns, or Porters. A 
thousand of these active men are employed 
to guard the palace.” — rii«, i. 258.] 

Q. 1755,—“ Derwaa.”— List of servants in 

Jre»f 60, • 

1781.— (After an account of an alleged 
attempt to seizo Mr. Hiokj^'s Ikinoan), ‘ ‘ Mr. 
Hicky begs leave to make tho following re- 
marks. That ho is clearly of opinion that 
those horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Poor-van is 
well known to bo tho alarm of tho House, to 
rovent which the Villinns wanted to carry 
im off, — and their pro^itato flig'ht the 
moment they heard Mr. Hicky's Voice puts 
it past a Doubt.”— Reflections on the con- 
sequence of tho late attempt made to 
Assassinate the Printer of the original Rea- 
gnl Gazette (in the same, April 14). 

1784. — “Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
oxtmoxdinary and horrid murder was com- 
mitted upon the Dirwan of Thomas Martin, 
Esq.” — In 8etorL»KaTT^ i. 12. 

„ “In tho entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a mised floor wdih one 
or two open colls, in which the Darwona 
(or doorkewors) sit, lie, and sloop — in fact 
dwell.”— Calc, jR^eio, vol. Ixx. p. 207* 

DTOWAXJZA-BTJNB. Tlie for- 
mula ly ■^vhic^l a native ser\qint in an 
Ajiglo-Indlan household intimates^ that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor — ‘Not at home' — ^^vitliout the 
untruth. It is elliptical for dariodza 
land hai, ‘ the door is closed.' 


[1877. — “Wlien they did not find him 
there, it was Darwaaa hvaid,'*—AUardi/ce, 
T/ie City of Sim^tne, i, 125.] 

BUSSERA, BASSORA, BA8- 
EHRA, s. Skt. demhardf H. dashani^ 
Mahr. dasrd; the *mne-nig1it^ (or ten 
days') festival in October, also called 
Dnrgdrpftja (see DOOBGA-P.l. In the 
u^estand south of India this holiday, 
taking place after the close of the vret 
season, oecainc a great military festh^l, 
and the period tvlien military expedi- 
tions were entered upon. The Slah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
occasion in a way characteristic of 
them, by destroying a village 1 Tlie 
popular etyiuolo^ of the word and that 
accepted by the beat authorities, is das^ 
‘ten (sins)' and /lar, ‘that which takes 
away (or expiates).* It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days' 
duration of the feast, or uith its chief 
day being tbe lOtli of tlie month 
(Aivina) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c. 1590. — “Til© autumn liarvest ho shall 
begin to collect from tho Deshexeli, which is 
another Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from tho bemnning of Virgo to 
tho commencomont of Xibm. — Ayeen. tr. 
Gladwin, ed. 1800, i. 307 ; [tr. Jan^m, ii. 46]. 

1785. — “On tho annivorsory of tho Dub- 
harah you will distributo among th c 
Hindoos, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ton men.”— 2’/ppoe’« Letten, 162. 

1799.— “On tho Institution and Cere- 
monies of tho Hindoo Festival of tho Dub- 
rah,” published (1820) in Tram, Bomb, 
Lit, Soc, iii. 73 stnq, (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. — “The Courts . . . are allowod to 
adjourn annually during ^o Hindoo festival 
called dUBBarah.”— Report, 37. 

1813. — “This being tho desBorah, a great 
Hindoo festival ... wo resolved to delay 
our departure and soo somo part of tho 
ceremonios.” — Forbrz, Or, Mnn, iv. 97 : r2nd 
od. ii. 450]. 

BUSTOOR, BUSTOORT, s. P. - 
fl. dastdr, ‘custom* [see DESTOOR,} 
dasfffn, ‘that which is customary. 
Tliab commission or percentage on the 
money passing in any casli transaction 
which, with or without acknowledg- 
ment or permission, sticks to the 
fingers of tlie agent of payment. Such 
‘customary* appropriations arc, wc 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ; a fact of which 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes us aunre, though Euro- 
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]K>an9 ill Iiidin, iti ciiiHleiuiiinp; the 
natives, often forget, or arc ignonmt 
of this. In India the ]iractice U per- 
hn]w more distinctly rceogiuK’d, as the 
wonl denotes. Ihn liatntn tells ns 
that nt the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(e. 1310), the custom \ras for the 
otHcials to deduct iV of e\ery sum 
which the Sultan ordered to he jiaid 
from the treasury (s-ee /. //. pp. *I0S, 
420, &c.). 

[iai6.--**Tlitt duaturla In all Iwaiuht 
COoUcH , . , ft cituit mailer. 
iiJ\ Stw. II. 350.] 

163S,- “ f'es vallets no >onl point notims 
nu to(:;ts nuan ont lourn dnnt it«( 

H'oiitrctivnnent, <n{r^* qii'ilv no iiionteut iju a 
troU cm (peitro l^ir . • . rnii« 

||4 ont luur tour du kNton, epnk npiN'tlvnl 
Testury* prenuuni ilu eoh<4entomcnt 
dti Mniftre do ceiiiv dunt ils nc!iott<>iit iiucl 
•pio cho^o," — *yfantlfhto, riiri", 1C51*, 221. 

[Id70.*— “Dio unwl! Dastooro 4iall l»e 
iHuially divided.”— in 
Man. 130.] 

lOSO.— “ It U nho ordered that In future 
the t^co VAKEEIf). M»tsf<M^ri (leo 

MOOTSUDDY), or Wnter* <»f the Tivjatf- 
2)ni>nfrft (I) I* or ovcr'ccn of the 
'Wonrur*, nnd the Picaro and Fodars all'll! 
notrcceivo uny monlhl) vnfjr^, lmtfhaUl )0 
content with the Dustoor ... of atiuarter 
nunn in the nijK'c, whuU the morchnnt^ and 
Trcnv'crt are to niluM them. Ttie Dustoor 
may Ikj divided twice a ycuror oftencr In 
tlio* Chief nnd t*ounrd nnionf; the Mid cni> 
piojer*.”— /V. >7. f/ro. <*on4.. Doc, 2. In 
Svtfi ami IJxtntctif No, II. p. Ol. 

IGSl.— **For the fanno of Ductoory 
cooloy liiro nt rA|;o(lM 20 ]>t.r annum 
received n i»art . . . (PnifO 13 00 0.*'- 2t»uL 
Jan. 10;/6fd. No. 111. p ATu 

neSf.— ** Tlio Hotiliio. Comp, havini* 
order’d • . • ttiat the Dnstoro upon their 
Investment . . . Iki brought into the 
(foncmll Boohj*,”— /;niry, /V. N/. 
Ofo. lilt ccr. ill. 09.] 

.1730,— ** It never can Iw in the iwrcrof 
a’ superintendent of INiltco to reform the 
nutni)erlc<s nbuoei which ftcrvanhi of every 
Denomination linvo intriKluced, nnd now 
support on the Uroad Da«is of Dustoor.”— 
//iriys Jknffal t/rerff**, April 29. 

1785.— “Tlio Ihiblic aro lierohy informed 
that no Commi'islon, Brokem^e, or Dustoor 
is charged by the Bank, or jiemitUcd to be 


* ToffttcMjiTr, ttiwlrr the llAlmtUi, was an ofllcrr 
who rnforced the t^tato dctitands nyvlnst dpr,iult* 
ing ciiltivatoni (tl't/con): and no doubt it mi 
here an oflicer almlhrly emp1o)rd to enretee tlm 
etccutlou of coiitmcti by nravera and othm 
who luid received AilvwtiCei. It N A eorrupUou 
of Pcm. ftom Ar. fakutift Ininortunlty 

(SCO quotation oflSlP, ttndpr DHORNAI 
It Sir. r. llmnilt suggenU that tlili nonl may 
be Tclrgu TAitmiar. tilniK beingAmeoiurcor p«Iii, 
and noiilbly the " Dumlera*' nuy Iiave Ik^u those 
■entitled to receive the dutfooivr iu gmlti.] 


taken by any Agent or HorvTint employed by 

them.’ —In Nrhirt-Artrr, i. 130. 

1705.— “All H^rvants Kdonglng to the 
Con>iKiny*A Hhcd havo lieen rtnclly ]»ro. 
hlhitcrl from demanding or receiving any 
feci or dftstoors on any pretence whatever.^* 
-//uVf. il. 10. * 

1821.— “l*he profits however he made 
during the voyage, and by a duotoory on 
ail the aimi given or rcccive<l , . . were v*> 
comidcriblo that on hii return ixmio of Iii« 
eonlidcntf.it dkciploi hid a nmirrel with 
him ”-/AAri-, cd. 1811, 1. 193. 

1800.—“ . . ♦ of all taxci awiU and grcil 
the hravirvl |i dnstooree/*— frriv/t/ta, 
/AirZ /Iicny'ifoir, 217# 

DUSTUOK, *». I*, fhfihi/:, [<a Ultlc 
hand, liand-clApidtig to at t met ntten- 
lion.nnotiro']. A ivKiorjh*rjnil. "nK* 
ihtftvcU gniiiti.d i»y the Com|jany*i 
f own.mti d s»*rvmit‘>*iii tlic rarly half 
of tito ]8th LiMitury Si^ftns to have been 
a con*«t.‘int iiL^tninient of nbn«c, or 
Imne of rontontion, with the mine 
Authontie-s in Dcnpil, JTIic mo^Jorn 
of till' wortl lu 5s. India \i a 
notice of the rcvoniie denund sorvo<l 
on n default er.j 

1710.— **.V irtiijiort or dustuck, «lgntd 
by the Prciub nt of Caicutta, ahoulil eicmpt 
the glKwIi iiKiiincd fnmi lieing vldtc*! or 
sloj»Itei|.”— f)ni^ ci]. IM.% ii 21. 

1713. -“Die Zemindar near I'ultah Kit* 
ing it4ipprd revoml lnKiti with Knglldi 
Dusttcmi and t.ikcn money from them, and 
diiroganling the l^liou^daFa ofdcn to cle.if 
them , . III /.oiy, C. 

[Ii62.-»pu8l!clci." SeeWlUTER,] 

17C3.— “'Hid dignity nnd bcr.cflt of oir 
Dustucks are the chief Uidgci of honour, 
or at lent intoreit, wo enjoy from our /*Acr. 
?n(r**nd.”— From tho Clucf and Council at 
D.icca, in Krtw .Sitfart, f. 210. 

11769. -•♦Dnstlcka.” See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKDhl. 

[1360*— 'Mt 1*1 A practice of the lleTcmio 
Conrti of tho slrc^ to fsme Dustuckfor 
the inalgoor.»rco tho verj* day the Idst 
(initilmcnt) l>eeatnedue.”— Coh/Wen/or iin 
0#if'»'r/i/, 132.) 

DWABKA., ii.ji. More properly 
Drcfrolif or ZhifriAif, ijtwii ^iroTiJ/tTiAoT, 
‘the City with many pates,* a very 
sacred Hindu place of pilgrimage, on 
the extreme NAV. point «i jieninsulnr 
Guzcnit; the alleged royal city of 
Krishna, It \s iu the sm.ill State 
called Oklia, *\vliich Gon. liCgttmd 
Jacob pronounces (o l>c “barren of 
auglit save .suwrstitioii nnd piruov” 
(2r. Bo, Geoff, 2<oc, vii. 101). jJnfnhT 
IS, we apprehend, the fiapdKif of 
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Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, publislied in Indian Antiq, i. 
370, the place appears, transcribed as 
Eharrahj, 

e. 1690. — ” The Fifth Dlvinon is Juggot 
(seo JAGQUBl'iS}, which is also called 
Baurka. ^fdien camo from Melitra, and 
dwelt at this place, and died hero. This 
is considered ns a Tory holy spot by tho 
Brahmiiis.” — Ayten. by GJtmioln, ed. 1800, 
ii. 76 ; [od. ii. 248]. 


E 


IIA0LS-WOOD) s. The name of 
an aromatic 'wood fi^oin Camhoja and 
some other Indian remoiis, chiefly 
trans-gangetic. It is &e “odorous 
TTOod ** referred to by CamOes in the 
quotation under CHAJOFA. We have 
somewhere read an explanation of the 
name as applied to the substance in 
question, l^cause this is flecked and 
mottled, and so supposed to resemble 
the plumage of an eagle I [Barton, At. 
NightSf iv. 395 ; lAnscliotenj Hak. Soc. 
i. 120, 160.] The word is in fact due 
to a commt fonn of the Skt. name of 
the wood, agariiy aguni, A form, 
jwobably, of this is ayil, akil, which 
Qundert gives as the Malayiil. word.* 
Prom this the Portuguese must have 
taken tlieir a^utVrr, as we find it in 
Barbosa (below][, or pao (wood) d^aguila^ 
made into aquila^ whence Preiich hois 
d^aigle, and Eng. eagle-wood. The 
Malays call it KayU (woodygahru, evi- 
dently the same word, though which 
way the etymolo^ flowed it is difficult 
to say. [Mr. Skeat writes: “the 
question is a difficult one. Klinkert 
gives garit (garoe) and gaharn (gaharoe), 
whence the trade names ‘Garroio* and 
*Garroo*; and the modem standard 
Malay certainly corre^onds to Klin- 
kert's forms, though 1 think gaharti 
should rather be written phani, t.c, 
with an aspirated fir, wdiich is the wray 
the Malays pronounce it. On tlie 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear 
that there must have been an alterna- 
tive modern form agantf or perhaps 
even agurUy since otherwise such trade 
names as 'ngger* and (?) Hugger^ could 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 


* Ilt^lQ Hiyn <*Jlfarayan agilUt' but tlUfi Is ap* 

parently a misprint for JITo^air^am. 


liave come from the Skt. In Ridley’s 
Plant List we have gaharn and gagaJmif 
wdiich is the regular abbreviation of 
the reduplicated form gahru-gahrtt, 
identified as Aquilaria Malaccensis, 
Lam.”] [See CAmULAC.1 
The best quality of this wood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
the result of disease in a tree of the 
N. 0. Legiminosae, the Aloexylon agal- 
lochum^ Loureiro, growing in Camboja 
and S. Cochin China, whilst an inferior 
kind, of like aromatic qualities, is 
reduced by a tree of an entirely 
ifTerent order, Aqnilaria agallocha^ 
Roxb. (N. 0. Agxiilariaceae)^ which is 
found os far norUi as Sillict.* 
Eagle-wood is another name for 
aloes-w^ood, or aloes (q.v.) as it is 
termed in the English Bible, [See 
Eneycl. Bibl, i, 120 seq,] It is curious 
that Bluteau, in his great Portuguese 
Vocahdario^ under Pao dAguiht, 
jumbles up this aloes-icood with Soco- 
trino Aloes. Ay^XXo^oi' iras kuoim to 
tho ancients, and is described hv 
Bioscoridcs (c. a.d. 65). In Liddell 
and BcoU the word is rendered “the 
hitter aloe ” ; which seems to involve 
the same confusion as that made by 
Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of the article 
given by Forbes Watson are Garrow- 
and CratTOo-w'ood, apfa-wood, ugger-^ and 
tugger- (^ w’ood. 

1616.— 

“ Das Dragoarias^ e pregos qve ellas lalm fm 
Caliciit . • « 

Aguila, cada Famzola (mcc FBAZALA) 
do 300 a 400 (yhna»t«) 

I^nho aloes veraadeiro, uegro, posado, e 
muito fine val 1000 {fanams). f—J3ar- 
losa (Lisbon), 393. 

1663. — *‘B. And from thoso parts of which 
you spook, comes tho true lign-aloes ? Js it 
produced there ? 

“ 0, Not the gonuino thing. It is indeed 
true that in tho parts about C. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which wo call aguila hrava), as wo have 
many another wood ivith a scent. And at 
ono time that wood used to bo exported to 
Bcngala under the nnmo of aguila hmva/ 
but since then tho Bengalfts hnvo got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. « . 
OareWf £. il9r.-l^. 


* We do not And informAtioii as to which trro 
produces tho cngle-wood sold In tlio Toiiasscnm 
inzars. (It seems to be agallodia; see iraa, 
£con. met. 1. 870 

+ This Kgn aloes, "eenulno, black, Iiea\Tr, very 
choice," Is presnnuibly ihc flno hind from Cbamp.% : 
tho agutta the inferior product 
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ICin.— ... A nfrtiitA, nn^oro alta o 
pro«**w. ilo folhoa como a Olyrcim.”— 
iitfdittho ilr EntUa^ U 

1774«— “AV/i/irtmon • t • Ondtl Wiw, ot 
AfjtiAj omlif cst lo noin aral>c, vt ' 

turc dVn t)oiH nommd par 1o*i An^IoH AgtU- 
TTOod, ot jnr lc4 Indion*) do Bombay Ag^i 
dont on a deux divor»ci nortos, iia\oir: 
0»d mncAnlit c*c‘*t la moilloufo. Oinl 
JCaluUff o«t la moindro forto.’ — iViVirwAr, 
J)fft <le l*Arabt>f xxxiv* 

18r»l.-»(In Cachar) caglo-vood, a 
troo yielding uggur oil, k at^o much nought 
for its fragrant aood, which is earned to 
Silhot, whoro it is broken up and distilled/* 
— J/ooltr. yfinitduvua Jeiinuiftr, cd. ISfifi, 
ii. 318. 

Tlio tixistenco of tlio aguUa tree (rfdralAb 
i-'Ocf) in tho Silhot hiHs is mentioned by 
AbuU Farl Awfit, ii. 10; [eu. 

Janr/t, ».‘125] ; orig. i. 39l). 

I>AItTH*OIL) s. Pctrolomn, aucU 
as that c.xporlc(l from Hurina. . . Tlie 
term is n litcnil trnnslutiou of that 
i^od in iionrly nil the Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief Fouivca arc nt 
yr-ntm-tjwnvy on tho lm>vadi, Int. c 
20* 22'. 

17r»r».— **Itajnnn*Ooung . . . ntthlsrinec 
there are about 200 FniniUc'*, svho are cliicfty 
omplo>cd in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
eomo tivo mdcs in tho Cmintry."— /Irtfcer, in 
Jhtfrjfmpte’s Or. U^p. i. 172. 

1810 — •* Pctrolonm} cillcd by tho natives 
earth-oil . . . uhich is iniiiorted from Pegu, 
Asa, and the Arvesn (rosa Anican) Coast.** 
— nV/Aawwn. r..V, U. 21-23, 

EGEA, A A small one-horse car- 
riage used hy uaitves. It is Ilind. 
fW:d^ from tl\ ‘one.’ But we have 
seen it WTitten urre, and punned ujion as 
qunsi-uc/irf, by those who have travelled 
hy it! [SoniGthing of the hind was 
perhaps Known in very early times, 
for Arrian (Indika^ xvii.) pa 3 \s; “To 
Ixi dratvn bv a single horse is con- 
sidered no distinction.’’ For a good 
description with drawing of the tkhiy 
see Kipling, Beast and man in India, 
100 sf^.] 

1811.^*'. . . porhaps tho simplest carringo 
ttuit can bo imoginoa, lioing nothing more 
than a chair corcred uith red cloth, and 
hxed upon an axle-tree between two small 
wheels. Tho Eldca is draini by ono hor-c, 
who has no other hnrnc»s than a girt, to 
which tho shaft of tho carriage is fastened.’* 
— Sotrgns, iii. 

1831. — “ Ono of^ tho«!o^ nativo carriages 
called okkas was in uniting. This Tchiclo 
roaomhlos in shape a mcat-safo, placed upon 
tho axlotrco of two uhocls, but tho sides are 
composed of hanging curtains instead of wire 
Ittnncls.’*— TAe Baboo, ii. 4. 


[18l3.*»“£khoe8, n species of single hop'o 
carriage, with cloth hoods, dmnn hy ono 
poll}*, wore by no nic.aiis uncommon.**-^ 
iMtidfon, rmiiWstn Vpp^ India, i. IlG.j 

EEDia Amh.’/d. A^fahommodau 
holy fo<;tivAl, hut in common applim* 
tioii ill India rc.stricted to two aurlt, 
called there tlic btn j and Moti (or 
Ureal niid Lit tie) ’/d. The fonner is 
tlic commemoration of Abrnhani’a 
Mcrineo, the victim of wliich was, 
according to the Mnliommedanx, Iidt- 
nincl. [Sec Hughes Eici* of Islam, 
102 frq*jA Tliis IS called among other 
names JUdr*iil, the ‘Bull ’/c^’ Bait- 
arah '/</, ‘ the cow festival,’ hut this is 
UMinlly cominted hy ignorant nntivea 
ns well as fiuroiieans into Balri-’/d 
(Hind. bahnt,J. mIy 7, ‘a goat’). Tlie 
oilier is the ’Id of the vu. 

the tcrinhintion of the annual fn.'>t; 
tin* fe.stiial r.alled in Turkey Batram, 
and hy old travellers eonictimes the 
“ ^fnliommcdan Easter.” ^ 

c. lfll0.—“IiO toin|H do leiimo finy on 
celcbro >no gmudo fe^tc, ct dcs plus solcn- 
nellcs qu*ils nsent, qtii s*Ap|>elfo yda/*— 
Ppnml Ijtfat, i, lOt; [link. Six. 1 . 140). 

[1071.— “lliey have a1l«ccKi a great feast, 
which the) calf Buckcry Bed/’— In Vute, 
lintf/ft* JJtary, Hak. Soc. ii. ceex.] 

1673.— “Tlie Kew Moon before the New 
Year (which commences at tho rervof 
Ayiiinru*), is the Moon iCdo. when the 
OoTcnigr iw no lc*s Pomp than before, 
goes to sicritlco a Ham or Hc-Goat, in 
romem\>mneo of that offered for Iptar (liy 
them entivd lAanK ) ; the like docs every 
ono in his oun House, that is able to 
purchase one, nud nprinklo their blood on 
tbo Hiaes of tbeir Doors/’— Fmr, ID$. 
(The pa‘-*ago is full of errors.) 

1860. — “ By tho Xasim's inritatlnn wo 
took out a |xirty to tho iialoco at tho Batn 
Eed (or Feast of tho Goat), in mcnionr of 
tho saerifico of I«aac, or, as tho Moslems 
aay. of Ishmaol.*'— Jfr/. Mttclritiir, JSiortrs 
and -Vitnji/Mii/y *^',5 

1869.— “11 n*y a propremeni quo deux 
fdtes )xinui les Miisulmans siinnitcs, cello 
do la rupture du jeftno do Batnasitn, Td Jif^, 
ot cello dcs Tietimci *Id c«rMn, nomratfo 
ausit^ dans ITndo Baer Id, fflte du Taunaif, 
ou simplomcnt Id, Li fdto pr excellence, 
laqucllo cst dcahlio ou mi^moiro du sacrifico 
d’fsniaol.*’— Ctanrin de Jitk JAw. dans 

VIndf, 9 

: BEDGAH, s. Ar.-P. ^IdgdK 
j ’ Place of ’7rf.’ (Sue EED.) A place of 
! assembly and prover on occasion of 
I Mnsuhnnn fc5tn*n\s. It is in India 
I usually n platform of white plastered 
I brickwork, enclosed a low wall on 
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tltrcc sides, and situated outside of a 
toTi-n or village. It is a marked 
eliaraci eristic of landscape in Upper 
India. [It is also known ns N<imil::Qdh^ 
or * place of prayer,* and a drawing of 
one is given by Herhlols^ Qnnom-e- 
/f/(77)t, PL iii. fig.* 2.] 

17P2. — *‘TIio coinmandinp nature of the 
ground on which the Eed-Gab stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.*' — IjL Corai«if/i>, Dosp 
from Sorin^patam, in i^ion^Kurr^ ii. 89. 

P832.— **. . . Kings, Princes and Na» 
wanbs . . • going to nu apiiolnted plnco, 
which is dcrignated the £ade-GaiTh.*'-~ 
^frf. JiMfan ri/f, i. 

P843. — “ In the afternoon . . • proceeded 
in state to the Eed Gao, a building nt n 
siiinll distance, wlicrc Mnhoinmcdnn wot>hi]> 
uns performed/* — /MnV&ow, Tntrfhin l/pj)*r 
India, i. r>3.] 

EETSING^, ndj. The native repn*- 
sentntion of ibc oflicinl designation 
‘ applied to a substitute, cspcci* 

ally in f be Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to c^^ilain 
the expression to tbcinselves is snoxni 
in the quotation. 

1883.— “Lawrence had licon onlj’ ‘noting* 
there; a temt which has suggested to the 
minds of the naitYC«*, in necordnneo vith 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striring after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
tho interpretation ok-tang, ‘onodeg,* ns if 
the tomfiomry incumlicnt had hut one leg 
in tho oiTiciaf slimip.**— II, Y. in Qnartrrft/ 
(on JJofirofi/i SmtthU Life ef Li>ni 
Ijaxcrmct). April, p. 207. 

SLOHE£» b. An nmlvissiidnr. 
Turk. fW*7, from If, n (nomad) tril>e, 
liciicc the representative of the If. It 
is a title that has attached itself 
imrticiilnrly to Sir John Malcolm, mid 
to Sir Stratford Oiiiting, probably 
bccnupc they were pcrpoiially more 
fatnilinr to the Orientals nnioirg whom 
they served than (li]>lomatihts usually 
are, 

1401. — "And tho people who saw them 
approaching, and know them for people 
of tho Em|)cror's, licing nwnro that they 
were come with some order from tho great 
lionl, took to flight as if tho doril were 
after thorn ; and those who wore in their 
tents selling ilicir wares, shut them up and 
also took to night, and shut tbemsolroa up 
ill their hoii«<CH, calling out to one another, 
Elcbil which is as much an to say ‘AinboS' 
sndors I * For they know that with nniboji* 
sadoffl coming they would Iiavo a black 
day of it ; and so they fled lu if tho devil 

y 


had got among them/'— C/aryo, xcvii. 
Comp. Jlfarlham, p. Ill, 

[1509. — "I came to tho court to see n 
Alorris danoo, and a play of his ElchiCB." 
—JIalhttft, Vcmffff, IT. ii. 67 Diet,),] 

1885. — "No historian of the Crimean "War 
could overlook tho oillcor (Sir Hugh Koso) 
who, nt a dilTiciiU crisis, filled tho post of 
tho famous diplomatist called tho great 
Klcht by writers who have adopted a tire- 
some tnck from a brilliant man of lottord.'* 
— &if. yfrriVir, Oct. 21. 

ELEPHANT, s. This article will 
be confined to nutr.s connect od M'itU 
tbc various suggestions which bnvo 
been put fonvard as to the origin of 
the %TOrd— n sutUcicntly ample subject, 

Tbc oldest occurrence of Llic word 
(Af^f— is in Ilomcr, "SVith 
him, and .«o with Ilosiod and Pindar, 
tlic word means * ivory.* Iferodotus 
first uses it as the name of tbc animal 
(iv. 191). Ileiine an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that the 
word Af^r originally meant only tlio 
material, and not the beast that bears 
it. 

Ill Persian the usual term for tbc 
I beast is 7 »if, with which agree the 
Aramaic pif (already found in tbc 
Chaldee and Syriac ver.<«ions of tbc O, 
T.), and the* Arabic fit. Old cty- 
I inologists tried to develop ehpha7it out 
; oiftl; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivory* (nmr/(7, 
Port, 'nwr/m), but no satisfactory ex- 
plnnatinn lias yet been given the 
first syllabic of that word. Moic 
certain is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the woid for ‘eleidiaiit* is 
./?/, in Icelandic///; n term supposed 
to have been intnxliiccd by old tnideis 
fiom the East rid ItiiKsia. The old 
Swedi«b for ‘ivory* 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivor\* 
is in tbc notice of the products brouebt 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among tlic«o arc ivory tiLsks— riira- 
hahhiin, i,e, ‘teeth of hhlhtm,* a woitl 
which lias been iiiterpret<*d ns from 
Skt>. ibhn, elepbant.i Ihit it is entirely 
doubtful wlint tins AnWi7;ji, occiirriirg 
hero only, really ineuii$.t We know 


* /S/tf, for cli^phant, orcum In cfrtnhi Hansl.i1t 
books, but it h ri>gan]p«l ah a forclini i\or«1, 

1 iU8; .Vox Sfiittfr'»/.rriwrMonive, 

o/JjanQungef iKtfl. p. IhO. 

t Ah rvptnlH the Inlcrpn'tAtlon of ftatbtni, a 
£ra( In tho xiAft«ngQ where Ihft ntato of thn 
text, A4 Miott n by comi>ArlKOn with thn LXX, in 
voo' titi*i.iUsfhcUjn', It sremii lmi>o<*»lhln lo wy 
Dll) thing timt can bo of the leant iisn In clearing 
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from other evidence that ivory ^vas 
kno-wn in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply corresTOiiding to dtm 

Indus in Ovid and other Latin ■writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxviL 16) we find lamoih 
‘cornua dentis.* The use of the 
word ^liorns^ does not necessarily imply 
a confusion of these great curved tusKS 
'■with horns ; it lias inanv parallels, as 
in Pliny’s, “ cnm arbore exacuant 
limentqm cornua cZcji/ianti” (xviiL 71; 
in MartiaVs ^*Indtcoque cornu” (I 73) ; 
in Aelian’s storj^ as alleged by the 
I^Iauritamans, tliat the elephants there 
shed their horns every ten years 
(“ dsKdrip (ret vdPTUf tA Kipara iK- 

v€ff€tv xiv. 6) ; whilst Clcasby cuotcs 
from an Icelandic saga * olifant-liomi* 
for ‘ivory.* 

We have mentioned Skt. t&ha, from 
whicli Lassen assumes a compound 
ibhadanta for ivorj^, suggesting that 
this, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed al4bkar \ 
dantCi, and so originated i\i<f>avros. 
Fott^ besides other doubts, objects 
that ihhadantd^ though the name of a 
plant {Txaridium indtmm^ Lehin.), is 
never actually a name of ivory, 

Pott’s own etymology is ahfddndiy 
‘Indian ox,* from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, m Hebrew 
and in Ass^ian (ah/, alap).* This 
has met with favour ; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s , 
from •airdvata (lit, ‘proceeding from 
water *), the proper name of the ele- 
p^nt of Indra, or Elrahant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.t This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it ■would seem 
independently, by Mr. Kittel {Indian 
Anitgiiarpy i. 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to he Hravidian, 
a transformation from <Ene, ‘ elephant.’ 

up the OTl^u of «lep7iau(. The Q. T. ftpeake bo 
often of Ivors', and iiot'er ngaln bj’ thw name, that 
Aa&Mm must be either a comiptiou or home trade- 
name, preaumabls' for some special kind of Ivory. 
Personally. I believe It far more likely that 
JuObim IS at bottom the same as hdbnim (ebony 7) 
associated ^vlth »h€n In Ezekiel caii. 16, and 
that the passage once ran * ivory and ebony'" 
(TV. Sobertson Smxth); [also see Eneyd. Btbl. 11. 
2207 Meq,] 

* See Zdtsdir. fur die Kie Kunde des Moras, 
Iv. 12 segq.; also Ebehr. SArader in ^eitsA. d. M. 
Gtstllsch. xxvlL 700 stqq.; [Encyd. Blhl. II. 1202]. 

t In Joiira. A$.i ser. w. tom. 11. 


Pictet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word ahyoy used for ‘clcphanv which 
he takes to he from dla, ‘great*; thence 
aliya, ‘great creature* ; and proceeding 
fumcr, presents a combination of <?2a, 
‘great,* irith Skt. phatUy sometimes 
si^ifying ‘a' tooth,* thus aluphatUy 
‘ great tooth * = elephantns* 

Hodgson, in Notes on Northern 
Africa (p. 19, quoted by Pott), gives 
elef ameqran (‘ Great Boar,* clef being 
‘hoar’) os the name of the animeu 
among the Kahyles of that region, and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
the Greek and Latin words. 

Again we have the Gothic vlhandns, 
‘a camel,* which has been ^regarded by 
some as the same word with elephantus. 
To this we shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborate paper already 

S noted, domes to the conclusion that 
le choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own alaf-himl and Lassen’s 
aUihha-danid. His paper is 50 years 
old, hut he rraeats this conclusion in 
Ins Wund-lVortethich der Indo-Ger- 
manis(die Sprachen, published in 1871,1 
nor can I ascertain that there has been 
’ any later advance towards a true ety- 
I niology. Yet it can hardly he said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
coiniction. 

Both, let it he observed, apart from 
other difficulties, rest on the assump- 
tion that the ^owledge of 
whether as fine material or as mon- 
strous animal, came from Indio, whilst 
nearly all the other or less-favoured 
suggestions point to the same assump- 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and sniprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
^existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the fact was indi- 
cated from the wall-painting by Wil- 
kinson some 65 years ago,| and has 
more recently been ammy displayed 
in historical ■works whicm have circu- 
lated by scores in popi^ar libraries it 


* In A’ifAn’z ZeUidir. fur rerglddiende Spradt- 
kuiuf, Iv. 128 - 181 . 
t Detmold, pp. 060-952. 

t Bee TopographyofThelei, with a General View 
of Egypt, 1835, p. 163. 
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|s singular how little attention or 
interest it seems to have elicited.'^ 

The dociiment which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to tins fact is au 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebei’s 
in 1873) t from the tomb of Anienem- 
hib, a captain under the great cou<xncror 
Thotmes III, [Thiitmosis], who reigned 
T3.a c. 1600. Tliis wirrior, .‘UjeaKing 
from his tomb of the great oeeds of I 
his master, and of his own right arm, I 
tells how the king, in the neighbour- ! 
hood of Ni^ hunted 120 elephants for 
the siike of their tusks ; and how he 
himself (Ainencmhib) encountered the 
biggest of them, which had attacked 
the sacred pei’son of the king, and 
cut thitnigh its trunk. Tlic elephant 
chased him into the water, where 
he saved himself between two rocks ; 
And the king bestowed on liim rich 
rewards. 

The position of Ni is uncertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh.! [Maspero writes: “Nii, 
long coiifounaed with Nineveh, after 
Cliampolion (Gram, /gypiiennc^ i>. 150), 
■was iacntificd by Lenormaut (iw Oru 
yinesy vol. iii. p. 316 et ^rg.) ‘NnUi Ninus 
Vetus, JEembidj, and by Max Mitller 
{Aden und Eitropa^ p. 267) with Balls 
on the Kn^ibrates : I am inclined to 
make it Kefcr-Nayn, between Aleppo 
And Turmanln” {Struggle of the Nations^ 
144, note).] It is named in another 
in.scription lietwcen Arinaih and Ahe- 
rtih^ as, all three, cities of NahaYain or 
Northern iMesopotAinia, captured by 
Amenhotep II., the son of Thotmes 
III. Might not Ni be Ni.sibis? We 
shall find that -Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran and in tiie ■vicinity of the Cha- 
borns. 

If then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Eiitennu or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
'Adjacent Asehi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 


■".See e,o, Hint, ojthr iVi a moAf, 2d td, 

i. 3M1-I00 ; and CVnioa ll 235^. 

f In ZjSr AeffyjH, Spr. und Artferth. 1873, pi>. 1-0, 
<*9, ; al90 tr. by Dr. lllreh tii Jkeorda of the Pant, 

iroi. !i. p. 60 (no duttf morn itliamo to 8. llngstcr & 
Souk); and AKaiii by EberH, revised hi Z.D.MtO. 
1876, pp. 331 tfqq. 

I See Canon lUtwHiison's fjQryrf, ii.k. 


monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
UTiting and pictorially.* 

Wliat the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. B.C., the stones of Assyria 
500 years afterwa^s have been alleged 
to coiToborate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I., who is calcu- 
lated to have reigned about b.c, 1120- 
1100, ns rendered by Lotz, relates : 

** Ton mighty Elopliants 
Slow I in Hnrmn, nnd on tho banks of 
tho Hnboms. 

Pour Elephants I took nlivo j 
Thoir hides, 

Thoir tooth, nnd tho live Elephants 
I brought to my city Aasur/^f 

The same facts are recorded in a later 
inscriiition, on the broken obelisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouyunjik, now 
in the Br. Museum, which commemo- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tiglilnth Pilcser.3: 

In the case of these Assyrian in- 
scriptions, however, elephant is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to the doubts ■wTiicli 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine diameter of the Assyrian iii- 
tcTpretatioiis, Sir H. Bawlinson, in 
tills passage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive ns \cild hvffdloes. The 
ideogram given ns teeth lie had not 
interpreted. Tlie question is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 

? [noted, but it is a question for cunei- 
orm experts, dealing, as it does, ■with 
the iiiterjirclation of more than one 
id^ograniy and enveloped as yet in un- 
cerUiintics. It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Br. Hincks, one of the four 
test-translators, § had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz has 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
sec that Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See Enajcl, BihL ii. 1262.] 
Apart from arguments as to decipher- 
ineiit nnd ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilitie.s arc much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 


♦ For Ibft pnintinc sco Awd^nt 

Egyptians, etllwl by Birch, vol. I. pL 11 b, which 
sliowfi tlio Riitcnnn bringing n clmiiot and horaCK, 
a bear, an elephant, and ivory tuRkm, ns tribute to 
ThotmcK III. l*V)r other records seo JBnfflrtch, E.T., 
end cd. i. 381, 384, 404. 

.. t Die TighWhpiltsfr's . . wtt 

Vhtrseizung und Kommtntar roa Dr, IVWieliti UdSp 
Ij<dpzlg, 1880, p. 63; [and sco Masjiero, op. e</. 
661 stq.l, 

X Lotz, lac, eft. n. 1D7. 

S See J.B. As. Soe, \ol. xvllt. 
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of Ani<‘n)u)tot>, which u fpr*K\iev 
]»lmtsihilitvto tlio ron<l<*riii;'‘iOt'j»hntil * 
tluiu cowVl Iw a‘'CcilK‘(l to it iu I8ri7, 
AikI /jhniihl it cotMilually 1 m» 
it yv\W he nil the iiuirt' n'liiarhnMt* that 
ihn Mgacity of Dr. Hinok.*! pIiotiM then 
have viiitn’ml on tlint ii'iMlcrinjr* 

In varion*^ itir holing 

P<tttV«, 1 k*‘*i(1cs dlliiT*' that wi* !n%** 
omittofl, thiM‘lviunlfi^»y h'!*« Iwui hi*-«**l 
on n ttani'hT of llx' mon** of tlo- ot» 4»r 
vonu* orluT fannhar quadnijti^ri TImTi* 
would 1 h‘ nntlung rxtniuitlimry in 
RUvli a tmiisfiT of miMuiti);. Tlo* refer- 
oiiCM to lhi‘ Luoj* N into; the 
TilH't.m wnnl for nx nUo tho 

word f<»i mt * ; we hi\i» Kon 

how tho ii.tiiM* ‘(inaf Ihxir* h nllcgid 
li> K* pviMi to tlio tdcphnni among the 
K.iliyh's ; Wv ha\r luarri of nil pli'|i|tnnt 
in n ltlenaf^•^le In'ing di"'<TilHd hy a 
Hootch riMK ‘n imicUle hiw'; 
PaiKiiiinS ncoottlitig to iMhdmrt, laIN 
iluijocf*ro‘;c'« ' Authiuyn hnlH' [Uk. w. 
2K -]• And let im* itnalh illuHinito 
tin* nnlter hy a ciKUiii^tahci* related 
to mo hy a hnuher ollit»»r who a»'rmn» 
ivinied Sir Nf*\ilh* Clumlh'rl lin on nn 
exm^dition among the tuihulent IMthaii 
Iriiics c. 18(V), Th»' *»f iln* 

tillage^? Lmllnrc*! to g:i/e on tin* ele- 
jihnnts timl aiuomunucd the fimo, a 
fitmnger sight to them timii it would 
hft\e hmi to the women of the nuot 
secluded village in Scotland, ' Do you 
sec the<>c7*p.tKl a MiUlier of the rnm- 
tier Ilor*^'; ‘do \ou know what tht*\ 
fire ? The«e an* tlw Qm-cn of KiighmilV 
hutfaloc^^ tliat give 5 maiindi (ai>out 
100 qnaiUs) of milk n dii) I* 

Kow it Id an ohviousMigi*e-luiu,ihat 
if there were eiephaniMm the skirU of 
Tmmis down to n.c. 1100, or even 
(taking tho le<*< ctuiV'tionahle v\ ideniv) 
down only to n.c\ ICOO, it in highly iin- 
nrohahle that the Greeks wmihrimve 
find to M'ck a name for the aiiimnl. or 
its limk, from Indian trade. And if 
the GnM»ks had a vernacular name for 
the elc|)haiit, there is nisi a pn^Ki- 

* ** Indc StftYi lAtetit turrlto coriioM Utros, 
ADinilmwtfM, |)rUI aocurnuit >olt)rni INcnH 
Siitk'irc, iiuctui Martls tiirtsirec;itcn».*’ 

tvtrenus^ V. WOM, 

qiiotwl undfr HATTY. 
plAlhr*] bjr Kt, Idtflorp : 

“ lids Joirj ;,wmnM \ocsibanlahllcin! lionwiil: 
l(HYi qnia iiullnm onlnul i^ikUuh Tblrtont: 
A«onrd< quia In Lucania lllm primus PirIius In 
jmHIo obJccH Komanls.-— nw. //f/ywi// lIU 
On’fffnuM, cap. S. 


hility, if not a prevnni|)tiun, that jwinc 
tnidiiitin of this imm«‘ would lie fpimd* 
tnnUindt\ among other Arran 
nations of KiirojK'. 

Kow may it nnl l>e that 
<ci*Tdr in («nM*k,ntid id6'indf>^ in .Moe«t>. 
Uotlih\rc|»n‘,->ent this venmeulaMinnif f 
The latter fonn i** exneilv the mo(liric.t- 
tion of the foniier wlihh (irimm'a 
law deninmD. Nop is the woprl ctm- 
tiiied to Got flic. It is found in the 
Old II. fterman m Anglo- 

Sixoij (<if/r/pf, ofii/ii/f, (iv,); in OM 
Sw’isIMi (oWjHfjd, ohonir/yr, ul/tnttd); 
in hektndic (utfM!). All tlew 
Northern words it is true, are uswl 
in the of not of 
’ Ihit in^fann-'* already giien may 
! lUustnte tlial then* is nothing suf- 
I pricing in this transfer, all the le^-. 
when* the nnintnl nriginally indicatid 

* liarl long Ih^en lo-* f-iglit of. Fiirtln r, 
j dulg. ivlio has foililitihisl A on 

the (lot)iic worfl, ]K>ints out its tv- 
: «cnili1anee to the Wav forms tn»/£cm^ 

, or inV/ifoi/. al«> iiiMning 

j ‘ i anivl * (< omivirc al^> lUi<sian rcr6hW). 

• This in tie* iT^t form (triVfMad), mar, 
j he Krts Ih* n*gird'‘d ns resolvahle Into 
' Hi teat U'asi.* Hirr Julg ends his 
‘jnjvT w‘jth a hint ilmt in this nif.m- 

ing may jKrliajH la* fmind a Nilution 
of the origin of rl^ihniif (an Men nt 
which Pktet nhr» transiently j‘f>intc<l 
in n I'Aj'iT rt.ferrc’l to alH»\e). and half 
promise^ to folh»w up thi^ hint ; hut 
111 thirty years he has iH>t done so, 5o 
f.ir AH I can di«eovep. NovertheleM it 
Is ojie whuli liny yet Ik? prvgiuul. 

Nor ii incointstent ^vith thiA 
5uggi-.tion that we tind al*^ in foni** 
of the Xurtlicra !.iiigipigi*s a fi*«)nd 
ecrii'i of name' desipuntiug the elephant 
—not, AS we Mi|)p'>s*; vihmluf mid iir^ 
km to Ik*, common a*ocahlH descend- 
ing from A retufUe agv in ivvTaUcl de- 
velopment— hnt iidoplioiis iroiii Latin 
at n imuh more recent ivrirxl. Tims 
We Irue in OM and ^[td(llc German 
7i/c/o«( nnd Iffl/tintt with W/cnfWnand 
hf(;r«V;n for ivoiy ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
r/yr;i<?, wdDi Aliorfotied forms 
I/m and rj)i, and j//;>*iiMii for ivojy; 
whiKt the Scandinavian tonsnea Adopt 
and retain ;?/. fThc S,EJX n*garn* 
the derivation ns dotihtfiil, hut con- 
aiders the tlieory of Indian origin 
improhnhle. 

^ [X curionH imstatuc of inisnpprehen- 
sioii IS the use of the term ‘CAam 
tlephftnU,^ Tins is a mismiderstandiug 
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of tile ordinaiy locution zanjlr-i-fJl 
when speaking of elephants. Zanp,r is 
literallj'^ a * chain,* hut is here akin to 
«our expressions, a ‘pair/ * couple,* 
^ brace * of anything. It was used, no 
•doubt, inth reference to the Iron chain 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
^n account 100 elepliants would be 
entered thus : Fil, ^njFr, 100. (See 
innOEBICAL AFFIXES.)] 

[1826.--“ Very frequent mention is made 
in Asiatic histories of chain • elephants ; 
which always mean elephants trained for 
war ; but it is not very clear why they are 
jjo denominated." — Rankingt ffisL lies, on 
Ate TlVr* and Sports of the Mongols and 
Romans, 1826, Intro, p. 12.] 

ELEPHAUTA. 

a. 2 i.p. An island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of wliich is 
Ghdrapurl * (or sometimes, it would 
seem, shortly, Purl), famous for its 
magnificent excavated tein 2 >le, con- 
mdered by Burgess to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 
was given hy the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an mephant, heu'n 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far from the 
usual landing-place. This figure fell 
-down many years ago, and was often 
4said to have disappeared. But it 
nctually lay in sifw till 1864-5, W’hen 
(on the sugg^tion of the late Mr. 
W. E. Frere) it uns removed by Dr. 
■(now Sir) George Birdw’ood to tlie 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
to save the relic from'destruction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on its back, unich several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr. Erskine and 
Capt. Basil Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The horse mentioned hy Fryer re- 
mained in 1712 ; it had disapp^red 
upparentl 3 ' before Niebuhr’s 'lusit in 
1764. [Compare the recovery of a’ 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Dellii, Cimningham, ArcfiaeoL Rep, i. 
225 seqq,'] 

c. 1321* — “In quod dum sio oscondissom, 
in xxviil. diotis mo transtuli usque ad 
Tanam . • . hnec torm multum beno cst 
mtiiata. . . . Hacc terra antfqiiitus fuit 
valdo mogna. Nam ipm fuit terra regia 
Porij qui cum rege Alexandra praolium 
maximum oommisit.” — Friar Oaoric, in 
Odhay, Ac,, App. p. v. 

Wo quote this because of Its relation to 
the passages following. It seems probable 


that the alleged connection with Forus and 
Alexander may have grown out of the name 
Pvri orPort, 

[1539. — Hr. Whitowaj* notes that in Joao 
de Grn.stro*a Log of his voyage to Diu will be 
found a very interesting account with 
xneasuremonts of the Elepnanta Caves.] 

1548.— “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant {do AhifanU), is leased 
to Joao PiroK by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Joiio oe Crastro) for 150 
pardnos." — S. Botelho, Tomho, 158. 

1580. — “At 8 hours of the day wo found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the living rack. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it n living spring, in which 
they have never been abm to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multi tudo of bats ; and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
memorial thereof c.aused this temple to be 
made, and further than this he advanced 
not ." — Qasparo Balhi, f. 62r.-63. 

1598.— “There is yet an other Pngodo, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefest Pagode of all the rest, which 
standoth in a little Hand called Porgj this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elephant. In that Band 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big os a great cloystcr 
. . . round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of Elephants, Lion‘s, 
tigers, k. a thousand such like wildo and 
cruel bciaats. . . — Limehoten, oh. xliv. , 

[Hak. Soc. i. 291]. 

1616. — Dtogo do Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to ms detailed account “do 
vutaxet c espantoso Pagode do Elefante." 
We extract a few paragraphs : 

“ This notable and above all others 
astonishing Pngodn of tho Elephant stands 
on a small islet, loss than half a league in 
compass, which is formed by tho river of 
Bombain, whore it is obout to dischaigo 
it«elf southward into tho ^ea. It is so 
called because of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by tho orders of a 
heathen king called Banasur, who ruled the 
whole countn” inland from tho GaiDgos. . . . 
On the loft side of this chanol is a doorway G 
palms in depth and 5 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothing to bo 
seen there ; and with this ends tho fabric of 
this great pagoda. It has been in n^y 
parts domolished ; and ivhat the soldiers 
hove loft is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to SCO destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of tho World. It is now 50 years 
since I went to see this marvellous Pagoda ; 
and os I did not then visit it with such 
curiosity as I should now fed in doing ra, 
I foiled to remark many iiarticulnrs which 
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oxht no longer! lint 1 ilo rcinvmbor nio to 
Imvo Fcon n certain CliniHil, not to !k* ».ecn ! 
iiou, open on the whole fn^ndo (nhleh was 
tnoro than 40 feet in longtli), and which 
along the rock fontied n pHitth the whole 
length of tho cdlficCf fashioned like our nltais ; 
Inth Ai to hrcndtli and height ; nnd on 
tluH plinth were many rvtnnrknhlo thingit to 
bo hccn« Among othem I rcmeml>cr to , 
Imvo noticed tho utorj* of Oncen l*as|phflo 
nnd tho hnll ; nlM» tho Angel with iv\kc<l 
Hwonl thrusting forth from l>el«w n tree 
ino l>cantiful flgurei of n riinn nnd n wutxmn, 
who wero nnV^, ns the Holy Kcnptnro 
jKiinU for us the nin>eamnro nf our fn>t 
inronts Adam nnd liVc.'*— I)ec. VU. 
lir. lit. cnp. xi. 

1011,-.**, , , nn islet nhich they cnll 
Ilhco do EUefantd. . . . In the highest pnrt 
of this Ifllet is nn cniincnee on which there is 
n mast from sshloh n flag is unfurled when 
thero are pronn (/sin*/) nlmut, on edten 
}mp|>cns, to want tho snmfi unarmed sc-m'N 
to look ont« « . . lliero is on (his island n j 
iwgodn vnlicd that t*f the lUcnbAUt, n work ; 
fd extmordinary inagnittidu, iteing enl out 
of tho wild rock|”&c.— /A'srrns J/A’, ! 

107n.*— **. . . Wo ^teercd hy the Miiith 
«do of the Bny, inirpo*el) t»i touch nt Elo* 
phantOi aocftllcu from a monstrous Kieplmnt 
cut out of the main Ih*ekf henring n ytmng 
ono on Us Hack ; not far from it the Kfligies 
of n Hor>ti i^tuck tip to the HcHy tri tlio 
l^rthiii the Vnllo} , from thenro'wo clam* 
Imred up tho htghed Mountain on the 
Island, on whoso itunmiit was n mtmculous 
]*icco hewed out of eolid Stone : It i« eup* 
ported with 42 (VinfAiirw IMlar*,” A'c.— 

16D0. — “At 3 liCAptrs distnneo fn>m 
JUmfxn/ is a vmnll Mnntl called Elephntitn, 
from the Statuo of nn nophnnt cut in 
Stono, . . * Hero likow'i«o nn* tho just 
dimensions of n llorso Curvisl in Stone, 
Ih'cl) . . . that many Imso rather Vnnered 
it, nt a distance, a living Anitnak , . • Ilut 
that which adds tho ino«t Itcnmrkahlo (*ha* 
meter to this Island, is tho fnin’d at 

the top of it ; so mvieh nimko of U\ tho /*or> 
and at prC'Cnt admir'd hy tho 
jirescnt Queen Po wager, that ^!lo cannot 
think any ono has scon this ]>arl of IntiLi, 
who comes not Freighted homo with some 
Account of it."— Oniyfim, JM*?, 

1712.— Tho iskind of Etephonta . . . 
takes its name from an olophant in stone, 
with another on its Imck, sriiicli stands on a 
small hill, nnd son*cs ns a sea mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards tho ixigotla 
through a smooth narrow pass cut in tho nx*k, 
they olisorvcil another nowii figiiro which 
won called Alexander's horso."— From nn 
account written by (\wttuH /'ylr, on Iward 
tho Stringer East Iniiinmnn, nnd illd. hy 
dmsrings. Utad hjf A» />a/ryi»;i/e to th^ 
Soe, of AntiqHnri^Sy lOlh Fob. 1780, and 
piibd. in Areftatolomttf sii. 323 Ono 
of tho plates (xxi.) shons tho olophant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
phant, whoso proboscis comes down into 
contact svitb tlio head of tho largo one. 


I 1727.—'* A Irnguo fr«>m ihonce Is another 
larger, called Elopb&nto, lielonging to tho 
and serves only to feed some- 
Cnttlu, I lieliovo It took ita msmo from an 
Klephant carved out of n great black Stone, 
alMiit Seven Foot In Height/— J. //amiV/c/«, 
l.2IO;[ed. 1741, l.inij; 

17li0.— lendomain, 7 Decembro, dt* 
niio lo juur mmt, Jo mo tmnsriortn) an la* 
«le la seconuo rnontagiic. cn xaco do Horn- 
U'i>o, dans tin odn do TSslc, ph cst ITjc- 
phniit (pti a fait donticr h Oalinouri lo notn 
dXtepfaant«. f/animal mt do grandeur 
nnturolle, iVuno plcire noire, et detach^ du 
roi, ot inrolt j«rtef son i*etit «ir son do*.** 
— /Vr/un, J. ccccxxiii. 

1701.—“. • . Tlic work I mention {« an 
nrtiiSihl cave cut out nf a solid Ih^ck*, oml 
diwnic'd willi a number of pilbr*, and 
gigantic statue*, oonio of which discoicr 
work f if n sktifiti artist; nnd 1 am informs 
by an nctmaintnncc who fs well read in y 
J niitient historj% nnd has minutely enasidered 
I \* figures^ tint ft aiu* 0 Art to Iw y* work of 
I King Ses<,vstfis niter ms ]iidhnKxpe<lition/* 

I — M.S. Letter of Jamn 7?ert»'/A 
! 17dl, — “ llusicurs Voyageufs font Idea 

nirtitton du vivmx temple IVyon sur U 
l«ctite Ido Elephft&ta pri’s do Hombat, 
mals ils n*cu parlcnt au*cn Jo lo 

i truiiTois si ciirtriix ct si digno do rattention 
dt's Amateur* d*.\nth|iiit/s, quo j*y fis trojs 
foil lo Voyage, el nue j*y deednms lout ce 
cpio a*y tnmve de idus remarpuiblc, • • .**— 
ibyixyr, fl. 

„ “ Pns loin du Itivngo do la Mer, ct 

en pliino Cnmjkigue, on voil cnooro na 
Elephant d'unc pierro dure ot noiratm • . • 
1 a .Statue . , . )iorio qaelqtie chose ntr la 
div*, mnis que lo terns a rendu cnti^^vroenl 
mccoiinmsMblc, . , , Quant nu Clicval dont 
Ovingtoii ct Ilnmiltan font mention jo no 
rni j«svu."-//wf. 33. 

K^n.— <»Tlnl which ha* principally at- 
tracted the Attention of travrilon is tho 
srimll isisnd of Elepbanta, situated in tho 
cast side of the liAtbmr t»f llowlttv. . . , 
Near tho south end is tho iiguro of nn tie* 
phnnt rudely cut in stone, from which tho 
island has its name. ... On the Ivick are 
the remains of ooinothing tint {$ oaid to 
base formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of aticli a resemblance nn* 
now* to ho found.*'— ^tcroimf, Ac. Hy Mr, 
iri//iirf/ii /AfnAr, Surgeon In tho E. indict,. 
Archanthytiif vii. 2SG. 

1783. — In Tol. Tilt, of tho 
p. 'AH, is another account In a letter from 
Hector Mncncil, I>q. Ho mentions “tho 
elephant cut out of atone,** but not the nnall 
elephant, nor Uio home. 

17071.— rirrntmf of tA^ Care* in fA'* 
hfaml (if Elepbonta. Hy -f. CoMin^Aoinf 
l><j.’' (fi'o d.ato of |x\]>cr). In As. JlMnirrAw, 
iv, 

1813.— .lrcoHn(q/‘ the Cbrr Temple v/ Bio- 

J fbanta . • . hy Hm. AVshnr, Tran*, 
hmlntit Lit, /Sec. i. 1^3 Mr. Erskino 
rnya iti reganl to tho figtiro on tho hack of 
tho largo elephant: “llie remains of its 
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\WK8f and also tho junction of its boUj* with 
tho laigor animal, woro perfectly distinct ; 
und tho Appearance it ofTcrod is ropresonted 
on the annexed drawing mndo by Captain 
Hall (PI. II.),* who from its appcnranco con- 
jectured that it must have ooen a tiger 
rather than an olophnnt ; nn idea in which 
I fool disi>osed to ngreo.”— Wrf, !M8. 

1). s. A nnine given, origiimlly hy 
tlio Port\ig«e.‘«c, to \iolcnt stonns 
occurring at the teriiiiiiation, though 
some travellers describe it as at the 
setting-in, of the Monsoon. [The 
Portuguese, liowever, took the name 
from the H. hathiya, Skt. /laxfd, the 
13tli lunar Astcrism, connected witli 
hasUtif an elephant, and hence some- 
times called ‘the si^i of the elephant.* 
The hatJmjd is at the close of the 
Bains.] 

1554. — “Tlio Daman I, that is to say a 
violent storm arose ; tho kind of storm is 
known under tho name of tho Elephant; 
it blows from tho wc^t.'’ — Stdi M/#, p. 75. 

(1611,— “Tlio storm of Ofante doth be- 
gin.”— Dan trw, i. 126.] 

c. 1616.— “Tho 20th day (August), tho 
night past foil n stomio of ramo called tho 
Oliphant, Tsuall at going out of tho raincs.” 
— .SVr T, Jlo*, in DnrrAcw, i. 549 ; [Jink. Soc. 
i.247]. • >i 

1650.— “Tlio boldest among us bccamo 
di«maycd; and tho moro uhen tho wholo 
culminated in such a tcrrifio storm tlmi wo 
wero compelled to bcliovc that it must bo 
that yearly mging tempest which is called 
tho Elephant, llils storm, anminlly, in 
September nnd October, makes itself hcanl 
in A fnghtful manner, in tho Sea of Bengal.” 
— 67. 

c. 1665.— II y fait si mauvnis pour lo I 
Vaissenux nu commencement do co mois h 
causo d'un Vent d'Orient qui y souftlo on I 
CO tems-lh AToc violence, et qui cst teujours | 
nccompagnh do gros nunges qu’on nppcllo | 
Elrohons, parcC’qu'ils on ont In figure, , . 

— V, 33, j 

1673.— “ Not to deviate any longer, wo nro I 
now winding about tho iKirt of | 

Ceilon; where wo have tho Tail of tho 
Elephant full in our month ; n constellation 
by the Portuyah called Baho del Elophanto, 
known for the breaking up of tbo 
\^hich is tho Inst Flory this season makes.” 
^Fryer^ 48, i 

S 090. — “Tho Mus^^onns (Monsoon) are | 
Q and Boisterous in their departure, ah 
well ns at their coming in, which two 
seasons are cnllod tho Elephant in Indin, 
nnd^ jtut boforo their breaking up, tnko 
their farewell for the most part in very 
rugged puffing weather.”— 137]. 

1750.— “Oth (October). ^Volmd what they I 
oall hero an Eiophanta, which is nn cxcc.s- 1 

* It is not ens)' to understand tho bearing of ; 
the drawing in question. 


sivo hard gale, with very sovoro thundor, 
lightning and min, but it was of short con- 
timmncc. In about 4 hours there fell • • . 
2 (inches).” — /iw, 42. 

c. 1760. — “Tho sotting in of tho rains is 
commonly ushered in hy a violent thnndcr- 
storm, generally called tho Elephanto,*'— 
Urosty i. 33. 

BLEPHAKT-CBEEPEB, 5. Argy^ 
teia siKciomy Sweet, (X, 0. Cbnrofria- 
fxccae). Tile leaves arc used in native 
medicine ns poultices, &c. 

ELE^s. The name ^ven hy sporto- 
men in S. India, with singular impro- 
priety, to the .stag AnstoUlisy 
the Hlmbar ^ee SAMBBE) of Upper 
and 3V. India. 

[1813. — “In n narrow defile ... a malo 
elk (orwfS alctf^ Lin.) of noblo apixiamnce, 
followed by twenty-two females, passed 
majestically under their platform, cacli ns 
largo AH fl common-siVcd horse.”— Or, 
Mtm, 2nd cd. i. 506.] 

ELL'OEA, (though very commonly 
called Elldra), n.p. Properly Elurify 
[Tel. Wif, ‘nile,* ?7rii, ‘villn^ej*! otlicr- 
wise Vitnl^y a village in the Xizam’s 
territory, 7 m. from Daulatrihrid, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, cxca\’atc(i in the crcsccnt- 
ahnped scarp of a plateau, about nu 
in length. Thc.««e works are Buddhist 
(ranging from a.d. 450 to 700), Bmh- 
miiiical (c. C50 to 700), and Jnin (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 1665. — “On m'nvoit fait a Sourat 
grande erfimo dcs Pngodcs d'Elora . . . 
(and after describing thorn) . . . Quotmi’il 
on soit, si Ton conHidero cclto qunntito do 
Temples spneieux, remplis do pdastres ot do 
colonncs, ot tnnt do mtllicrs do figures, et 
lo tout tailld dans lo roc vif, on i>out diro 
nvee veritd quo co^ oiivmgcs {,uri^«scnt la 
force humnino ; ot qubu inoins Ics gens du 
sibclo dans Icqncl iU ont 6t6 faits, n*dtotcnt 
pas tout‘h-fait Imrlmrcs,”— TAtf wiof, v, p. 222, 

1681.— “Muhamnmcl HhiTli Hnlik Jdiin, 
son of Ttiglilik, selected tho fort of Dcogir 
ns a central point whereat to establish tho 
seat of govommont, and gave it tho napoo of 
Dntilntdlrfd. IIo removed tho inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . KUom is only n abort 
distance from this place. At some very 
remote period a raco of men, ns if hy magic, 
excavated eaves high up among tho defiles 
of the mountains, Tlicso rooms extended 
over n lircndth of one Iw. Cnrv'ings of 
various designs nnd of correct execution 
ndomod nil tho walls and coiUngfl ; but tho 
outstdo of tho mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any duelling, Krnin 
tho long period of time iheso Pagans re- 
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mainod mostors of this torritor;^*i it ia 
reaaouablo to conclude, Although hiitorinna 
diifor, tlmt to thorn ia to bo Attributed tho 
constrnction of thoso phees/' — MvtUi^ 
*tdd IChxLti^ 3i^(l$(r^u*Alamylrly lu Ultioty vii. 

17G0. — ** Jo dcaecndia ensuito par ua 
ficntior fmytf dnna lo roe, ot aprb^ ni*6tro 
muni do doux Bmhmoa quo Ton mo donna 
pour fort inatruita jo commoncai la virito do 
CO quo 3 ‘appoUo loa Pngodcs dXlourOr."*- 
Jnt/ue(i( U h Pemny L ccxxxiit 

1794.-- ** Desttripfion of the Caves . . . o»v 
th^ Mountaiiiy about a (o the hhuUcard 
of the town of Ellora, or ns etilled on the 
8jH>ty‘ Verronf,'* (Bv Sir C. W, ilinlot.) In 
As, Re^^’tmheSf vi. 88 

1803. — '^Eindoo Eeau nitons in the ^foun• 
t<»n qf . . , Ellora in Tir^atufour Vietrt, 
. . . Engruvtd from, the Drtunpgs ^ Jntnex 
WaliJs, bit and under the dtmtion of Thoinai 

BLU, HBLIT, ii.p. Tliis is tltc 
iiaino by which is kiio'\ni uii ancient 
fonn of the Singhalese Iniiguage from 
which the modern vernacular of Ceylon 
is immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “bears .sonietliiiig of the 
same relation that the English of to- 
day hears to Anglo-Saxon. Funda- 
nientally FJu and Singhalese arc 
identical, and the dilfcrcnce of form 
which they jivesent is due partly to 
tho large number of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the niodeni language, 
and partly to on iinmeiisc iutlux into 
it of Sanskrit noiiiw, borrowed, often 
without oltemtion, at a comjwrativcly 
recent period. . . . The name Elu is 
no other than Sinhala much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, ff^la or 
Jliluy which occurs in some ancient 
works, and this again for a still older, 
which brings us back to the Pali 
^ikalaP (Mr. E. G. ChildtrSy in J.R.A.8.f 
K.S., vii. 36.) Tho loss of the initial 
Bihilant lias other examples in Singha- 
lese. (See also under CEYLON.) 

EMBLIO Jlfi/robnfans. See under 
FIYEOBALANS. 

ENGLIBH-BAZAB, n.p. This is a 
corniption of the name (Angrezdhnd- 
JEnglbh-towiO given by the natives 
in the 17th centun* to the purlieus of 
the factory at Malda in Bengal. Now 
t\\Q Head-quarters Station of Jfalda 
District. 

1683.— *' I dopartod from Cassumbozar 
with dcHigno (God uilHng) to \iMt yo factory 


At Englosavsd,*’— Jharu. Jlay 
i:ilAk.Soc.b 86; Also 8001.71]. 

1878.— “Theso mins (Gnur) nro situatcsl 
about 8 miles to ibo south of Angrdz/ni;tcl 
(BuglUh B&zdx), tl\e civil AUtioa of the 
district of Mlfldan. • . .**—^Jtavens/iaw*tQttHr. 

p. 1. 


[BSTIMADZIf, s. A corruption of 
the Ar.— P. iltmdSy * a prayer, petition, 
humble rcprc.scntAtion.^ 

[1687.— “Tho Arzclcst (tirz) with tho Eiti- 
xnauze concerning your twolvo articles which 
you Aont to mo Arrived.* —In )V«, Jinlges* 
Jliarg, link. Soe. ii. Us.] 

EUBASIAJSTi a. A modem name 
for persons of inixt European And 
Ifidian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic tiian Half-cafito and more 

I u’cei'sc than EasUIndiait. [“No name 
IAS yet been found or coined uhlcli 
correctly represents this section. 
Eurasian certainly docs not. When 
the European and Anglo-Indian De- 
fence A'^socintion was cstablidicd 17 
years ago, the term AngtoJndiatty after 
much considemtiem, was adopted as 
best designating this community.”— 
(Prm. Imferinl Anglo-Indian Am., in 
Pibaccr iiiatf, A]>ril 13, 1900.)] 

[1814.— **27t<* Eurasian Belle,'* in afao 
fjoral Phiehs hg J, jlf., Calcutta.— 6th acr, 
and Qntrits, xii* X77* 

[1866.— Sco quotation under EHUDD.] 
1880,— “Tho Bliovcl-hnta nro surprised that 
tho Eurasian docs not Locomo a missioiuuy 
or A schoolmaster, or a policoman, or some- 
thing of that sort. Iho nnlivo jiapore say, 
* l>oiK>rt Inm * : tho whito prints say, ‘ Make 
him A soldier’; and tho JEurasian^ himself 
say^, * Nako mo a Commissioner, give mo a 
pension.*”— ri ft JJaba, 123. 


EUBOPE, ndj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
iinction to country (q.v.) as mialify- 
ing goods, ^dz. those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent, hut still in common use. 
“Europe shop” is a shop where Euro- 
pcan goods of sorts are sold in an up* 
country station. Tiie first quotation 
applies the word to a man. [A 
*^Eurojw morning” is lying late inbe4 
as opposed to the Anglo-Indiaifs habit 
of early rising.] 

1673, — “Tho Enomics, by tho holn of nn 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Saino to 
blow up tho CasUo.**— ^cr, 87. 

[1682-3. — “Ordered that a sloop bo sent 
to CSonfmoro with Europe goods. • • 
Pringle, Piarg, JTf, SL Qeo., fat sor. ii. 14. J 
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1711. — “On the nrrivnl of a Europe ship, 
the Bca-Qato is always throng’d with People.* 
27. 

1781. — “Guthrie and IVordic take this 
Tnothod of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shoi> Businc^.^’ 
— /nrfia Oacfite, Jlay 20 . 

17^. — “To ho l^ld, a magnificoni Europe 
Ghoriot^ finished in a mast elegant manner, 
nnd peculiarly adapted to this Country.”— 
Ibtd, May 11. 

c, 1817. — “Now tho Europe shop into 
which Airs, Browno and Mary went was a 
very largo one, and full of all sorts of 
things. Ono side was sot out s^ith Europe 
«a {)3 nod bonnets, ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
4 ind what not.”— J/w. Shencoud*s Storits. 
od. 1873, 23. 

1866. — "J/w. JSmart, Ah, Mr. Cholmon* 
•dcloy, I was called tho Europe Aiigol.”— 
Tht JMwl’ liungafoir^ 219. 

[1888.— “I took n 'EuropeoJi morning’ 
dftor having had throe days of going out 
boforo hrenkfost. . , Aeiti/ rice- 
regal Life, 371.} 

EYSHAM, BHSHAM, s. Ar, 
pi. of liashitij ‘a liuhi or 
retinue.* One of felie military tcchni. 
calitics affected liy Tijipoo ; and ac- 
cording to Kirkpatrick Leiterfif 

Amp. p. cii.) applied to garrkoii Irrsjps:. 
^liles explains it as Irregular infantry 
•with swords and malclilocks.” (See 
his tr. of H, of Kgdnt p. 398, 

Jind tr. of H. of Tipd Snltnn^ p. Cl). 

S Tlic term was used by the latter 
iloghuls (sec Jfr. IrWuc Ixdow). 

p89C.— “ In tho COSO of tho AhshUm, or 
iroona belonging to tbo infantry niid nrtiHory, 
wo nave a httlo more definito infortnution 
undor this head.”— IT. /rrinr, .trmy of (he 
Indian jifipyfttr/s, in .Twly 1806, 


F 


FAOXOB^ s. Originally a com- 
nicrcinl agent; the executive head of 
41 factory. Till some 55 years ago the 
Factors formed the Uiircf of the four 
classes into whicli the covennuted civil 
.sur\unUi of the Company were theoreti- 
cally divided, vir. Senior Srcrcimnts, 
Junior Merchants, factors nnrl writers. 
But thc.se tenns had long ceased to 
liave any Tclatiou to tho occupat.ion of 
these onicinls, and o^'en to nave any 
^Implication at all except in the noniinnl 
lists of the service. The titles, how- 


ever, continue ^through vU ineriiae of 
adniinistmtion m such matters) in the 
elnssificd lists of the Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the ln.st 
vestige of the Compau 3 '*s trading char- 
acter, and it is not till the pnhlicatinn 
of the E. I. Kcgiatcr for the first half 
of 1842 that they disippcar from that 
oificinl puhlication. In this tlie whole 
hody appears without any classifiea- 
tioii ; and in that for the Wond half 
of 1842 they arc divided into six classes, 
first class, second class, &c,, an arrnngc- 
inont which, with the omission of tlie 
0th claw, still continues. Po.«‘«ihly the 
e.xpre.ssion8 Factor^ AVrrfery, may Iw^'e 
been adopted from the Portuguese 
FeitoTj Feitoria. The formal authority 
for the clas-sificatiou of the civilians is 
quoted under 1(>75. 

1001 .-““Wxth uhich nnwor night canio 
on, and thoro camo aWard tho Captain 
M 6 r that Christian of Culccut «ont by tho 
Factor (fei/f/r) to wj that CojolKwpii <14911 red 
him, and he knew it tolns tho ca^e, that tho 
King of Calocut was arming n gre.nt lleot.* 
-Cerrw, i. 2,W. 

1582.— “Tlie Factor and tho C’ntnall 
haring eocn tho^o jxireelH l>cgan to laugh 
thorc.'it.*'— CrM/lfr/lfr/rt, tr. bj N. L., f. 46//. 

ICCK).— “Capt. Middleton, John Huvard, 
and FranciH llamc, elected the three prin- 
oi|ia1 Factors. Jolm ]la\*nnl, being pre- 
sent, willingly accepted.”— A<rtH.s 6 i/i 7 /, i. 111 . 

c. 1010 .— “IjCS Portugal^ do Mninca ont 
dc4 comtnis et facteurs |>nr touted chw Ih1c<« 
iKiiir lo tmfic.”— /'ymrif de ii. 106. 

(link. Soc. ii. 170]. 

1653.— ** Fe! tor C4t vn tonne I’ortugais 
Mgniriani vn Consul nu\ Indcs.’*- /> fa 
/hulfayrde-tfoust od. 16f/7, p. 538. 

1660.— *‘Tlio Viceroy cniiio to (Vichin, 
and there received the now^ that Antonio 
do Sh, Factor ii-bfor) of tVmlatn, with nil 
his onicer*, had i>ccn slain b> tho Miwrr.” — 
Ftrift It i. S.*), 

1675-0. — “For tho Ad>ancoincni of onr 
Apprentices, wo direct that, after they havo 
served the Hn>t five jcarc", they sliall luave 
<610 jier niiiinni, for tho last two yen res ; and 
haring aen'cd these two ycarcs, to l*c cntcr- 
taynetl ono year longer, as Writers, and 
h.vvo WriterN* Ballary: and Itnving Acrvcd 
that yenn*, to ontor into v* degree of 
Factor, which othcrwioo utiiihl liavc ticon 
ton ycarcs. And knowing that a di**tiiiution 
of titles is, ill ninny roniiccLs necessary, wo 
do onlor tlint^ when the Apprentices hnvo 
served thoir limes, they bo stilofl llriVn^jt ; 
and when tho Writers hnro norvod thoir 
times, they bo stilcd Factors, and Factors 
having served thoir times to bo stilcd J/er- 
ehmtt ; and Merchants having sen’ed thoir 
times to bo .stiled fftinxat />f. 

of Cwwrf’s lAiin hi Bnfoj’j af the 

iU. C?o., ii. 371-5. 
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1680.— “ These nro the chiof ^Places of 
Koto and Trade whore their Presidents and 
Acents reside, for tho support of whonti 
with their Writers und Factors, largo Pri* 
vilogosflnd Salaries are iillowcd Orm/7fo«, 
3S6. (The anmo writer tolls us that Faeton 
got £40 a year; junior Factors, £1C; Writers 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month. P. 392.) 

1711. — Lockyor gives tho lailnrics at 
Madras a« follows: “Tho Qoromor, £200 
and £100 gratuity , 6 Councillora, of whom 
file chief (2nd0 had £100, 3d. £70, 4th. 
£00, tho others £40, which was tho salary 
of 6 Senior MetchanU 2 Junwit Morchauts 
£30 per annum ; 5 Factors, £15; 10 Wntors, 
£5 ; 2 Ministers, £100; 1 Surgeon, £36. 

“ Attorney •General has 50 Pagodas per 
Xniium gratuity 

“ Scaye&gcr 100 do,” 

«#*«*«« 

(p. 14.) 

c. 1748.— “Ho was appointed to bo a 
Writer in tho Company’s Civil Sorvico, ho> 
coming . . after tho first five (years) a 
factor.”— Orwr, Fmffmnts^ viii. 

1781.— “IVhy wo should have a Oottnoil 
and Senior and Junior htorebants, fiiotois 
and writers, to load ono ship in the year (at 
Ponnng), and to collect a very small revenue, 
appears to mo perfectly incomprohonsiblo.” 
— Vorresp. o/ La, ComwalltSf i, 390, 

1786.— In a notification of Aug. 10th, tbo 
subsistence of civil sonanta out of employ 
is fixed thus 

A Senior Merchant— £400 sterling per nun. 
A J unior Merchant— £300 „ „ 

FactDiBnndWntors--£200 ,, „ 

* In Stlon^KiiTTt 1. 131. 


that tho Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
sottlo a faeto^ at Acheon, and leave Juxon 
and Nicolla in charge of it.”— «Samr6wy, 
i. 415. 

1809.— “The factoiy-houso (at Cuddolore) 
is a chasto mcco of architecture, built by 
my relative iMamond Kit, when this was 
tho chief station of tho British on the 
Coromandel Coast,’ Vatmtia, i 37Z 


We add a list of the Factories estab- 
lulled by the £. I. Company, as com- 
plete as have lycen able to eoHipUe. 
We Iiavc used Aftlitim, Sainsbum tlic 
** 0/tarfers of the K I, Gmmnyf* and 
**Jtohert -Burton, The JSnalisfhAcquisitmt 
in Guinea and FaA Indta^ 1728 "wliicli 
contains (p. 184) a long list of Engliali 
Factories. It has nob been possible to 
submit our list ns yet to prqjcr 
criticism. The letters nttachco indi- 
cate the authorities, viz, M. hlilhimi, 
S. Sainshuiy, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
FFor a list of the Hollanders’ Factories 
ui 1613 see JDanverif Letters, i. 309.] 


In Arabia, th^ Gulf, and Persia. 
Judda, B. Muscat, B. 

Mocha, M, Kishm, B. 

Aden, hi, Bushire, M. 

Shahr, B. Gombroon, C. 


Burgn 

Bofttr. 




CP. 

hraeulla, B. 


Bnssomh, M, 
Shirox, C. 
Isp.ahan, 0. 


In Bind.— Taita (?), 
In Western India, 


FAOTOEY, s. A trading establish- 
ment at a foreign port or mart (see 
preceding). 

^ 1500 — “ And then he aont ashore tho 
Factor Ayrea Correa with the shin’s car- 
penters . . . and sent to ask tho King for 
timber ... oil which tho King sent in 
gniat suffiacncy, and ho sent ewdors also for 
him to h&vo many carpenton and lolKrarcrs 
to assist in making the houses; and they 
brought much plank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, ao 
that they mode a great Oatnpoi* in which 
they made houses for tho Captain M6r, and 
for each of tho Captains, and houses for 
tho people, and they maao also a Bcparato 
largo house for tho factory (/cftona).”— 
Cbrmii i, 168. 

1582. — . , ho sent a Nayro ... to 
tho intent heo might remaino w tho Fac- 
torye.”— CeMtoflerfrt (by K. L.), ff. 546, 

1606.—“ In which timo tho portf«y«/f and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to tho factoz 7 .”—J/tVfdfrtoa’e 
Voffaffet (4). 

1615.— “The King of Acheon desiring 

* ThU use of eampo is more like the sense -of 
Compound (<j.v.) than in any luetanco we had 
found wlieu completing that article. 


Cutch, y[, Barcoloro, M. 

Cnmhay, hi. Mangalore, M. 

Brodora (Bnroda), M. C^nanoro, M. 


Brooch, C, 
Ahmodabad, 0. 
Surat and Swatly, 0. 
Bomb.'vy, C, 

Raybag (?), M. 
Rajoporo, M. 
Oenvar, C. 

Bntikala, M. 

Honoro, M. 


I^urmapatam, M. 
Tollcchcnyi C. 
Calieut, 0. 
Cronganoro, M, 
Cochin, M. 

Forco, hr. 
Cbraoply, M. 
Qiiilon, M. 
Anjengo, C. 


JEastem and Ccromandel Coast, 
Tutiooria, M. Masulipatam, 0., 8. 

Colbmore, B. Madapollam, C. 

Porto Kovo, 0. Veraanoron (t), M. 
Cuddolore (Ft. St. Ingeram (?}, M. 
David), C, (qy. Vizagapatam, C. 
Sndraa ?) Bimhpatam, M. 

Fori St. George, O.M. Ganjnm, M. 

Palfcnt, hi. Mnniekpaiam, B. 

Pottipoli, C., S. Araiporo (I), B. 
Bengal Side, 

Bnlasorc, C. (and Je- Mnlda, 0. 

lAsoroM Borhamporo, M« 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Phtno, a 
Ham and Chutta- liuoknow, C. 
nuttee, 0.) Agra, 0, 

Hoogly, 0, lahoro, M. 

Co^mbaia^ C. Ikmca, C. 

Rajmahal, C. Chitte^ngl 
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ImIo’ C h incic Coun (ria, 

l*ogu, M. ligore, M. 

Tonnasserim {Tn7ia~ Smm, M., S. (Judea, 
rore^ B.) t>. Yu^ta). 

Quodab, 2^1. Caniboja, 

Jolioro, M. ^chin Chinn, M. 

Palmtig, M. Tonquin, C. 

ratnni, S. 

Itt C^itna. 

l^Incao, JI., S* Tyxvnn (in Formosa), 

Amoy, Jr, M. 

ITokslou (i.r. Fn- Chiisan, Jt. (and King* 
chonr), M. pot). 

Jn J<tpan,—Tirando, M. 
AreJtipehgo, 

Jn Sumatra, 

Achoon, M. Indmporo, C. 

Passman, M. Trynmong, C. 

Ticoo, M. (qu. samo (B. has aho, in Sunia> 
as Ayer tickets, tra, Ayer Borma, 

B. ?) KpjK>n, and Bamola, 

Billobar, Jr. vntch wo cannot 

Boncoolcn, C, identify.) 

.rnnibi, Jf., S. Indraghiri, S. 

Jn Jam* 

Bantam, C. Jneatra (sinco Bata- 

Japam, M., S. via), M. 

Jn Bomro, 

Banjnnnasin, M, Brunei, M, 

Sneenduna, M. 

Jn CeltUSf Jv. 

>raca«sar, M., f?. Pulo Boon ()), M., S# 

Banda, >1. Piiloway, S. 

Jjiiiitar, S* Ihilo Condorc, M. 

Xoim, S. Magindanno, Jl. 

Bosing>'fi, S, Jfnehtan, (3), H. 

Belamnn, S« Molnccan, S. 

Amimynn, M. 

Cnmballo /in Ceram), llitto, Lnrica (or 
Lnncoa), and Ixmlio, or Ltigho, iiro men* 
tinned in S. (iii. 803) as Hub«factorIcs of 
Amboyna. 

[PAanruR, n.p. The common 
Moslem term for the Kmperors of 
China ; in (he Kmntis the first syllable 
IS Zrmimnted (Fugh) ; in Al-Mn^udi 
(chap, xiv.) VC find BagMiir nnd in 
AMdrisi Baghbugh, or Bagbblin. In 
Al-Asnin*! Bff///i=god or idol (Pchlcwi 
and Persian) ; lienee according to some 
B'lghdiid 0) nnd Biighistdn, a T^igodn 
(?). Sjirenger p. 327} re- 

marks that Bagbfdr is a litcml trans- 
lation of Tien-tse, nnd quotes Visdelou : 
** pour niieux fnire comprendre de quel 
ciel ils vciileut parlor, ils poussent la 
gdiiiialogie (of the Enipcror) plus loin. 
Ils lui doniienb Ic ciel jxmr ]icre, la 
tciTo pour mere, le solcil pour frere 
nine, ct la lime pour sccur atnee.”— 
Jjuiion, Arabian JNightSy vi. 120-121.] 


FAILSOOr, s. Ar.— H. failsilf, 
from ^t\6<ro<pos. But its popular sense 
is a ‘craft}' schemer,* an ‘artful dodger.' 
Filosofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace m the 
T)^o^dnccs^ 'iin]>orta]]Cc of 

his acquisitions, and the aiTectation 
of European habits (JHumaitriitt 
Vocahidar\ 


FAKBBB, fi. Hind, from Arab. 
faJtr {‘poor*). Properly an indigent 
person, hut specially ‘one poor in the 
sight of Qoa,* applied to ii Muhom- 
mednn religions mendicant, and tlicii, 
loosely and hmccurately, to Hindu 
devotees and naked ascetics. And 
this Inst is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1601. — “Fokers nro men of good life, 
which nro only given to peace. Leo calls 
thorn Ucmiitcs; others call thorn Taibia 
and Safnt^.'* — Cvfi^tion of things * % * of 
B«irfKirjV, in PurcfuiSt ii. 857. 

**ZtuUy Bofrrfs sent certaino Fokcn, 
hold of great estimation amongst the Moort*^ 
to his brother Mvtty SttUxuj to treato 
conditions of Peaco.*'— 7//W. 

1633. — “AI'mj they nro called Faekeercs, 
which nro religions names.**— IF. Bridon, in 
JUilL V. 66. 

1053.— “ Fakir Bianifio paiiuro on IHirq ot 
Persan, inais cn Indion nigtiifio . . . vno 
osjKico do Boligioux Indon, nui foullont 
lo mondo atix pieds, et no s*hnbtUcnt quo do 
haillons qu*its ramassent dans Ics ruc «.** — De 
la Bonllayflf-iJouZt cd. 16 .'j7, 63S. 

c, 1660. — ** 1 have often mot in tho Field, 
especially upon tho Lands of tho Hnins, 
wdiolo 8qun<frons of tho«o Faquircs, alto- 
gothcr naked, dreadful to bolinid. Somo 
hold thoir Arms lifted up . . . , t/tliors had 
thoir torrihlo Hair hanging about them . . . ; 
pomo bad n kind of Jir^xvtris Club ; othora 
I bad dry and ntift Tigor-akiiis over thoir 
Bbouldcrs. , . Bfrmrr, E.T. p. 102; (cd. 
Constahh^ 317]. 

j 1673.—“ Fakiorfl or Holy Men, abstracted 
' from tho World, and resigned to God," — 

I Fryer^ 05. 

I (1084, — “Tlio Ffuckoer that Killed yo 
I Boy at Ennoro with eovorall others , . , wore 
brought to tbeir tryalls. . , 

Btury, Ft, St. 0(0. 1st sor. iii. Ill,] 

1690,— “Tlioy nro called Faquirs by tho 
Natives, but Ashmen commonly by us, be- 
cause of tbo nbnndnnco of Ashes with which 
they powclor thoir Heads,”— Ortnpfon, 350. 

172T.— “Being now settled in Pc.aco, ho 
invited his holy Brotlircn tho Fakirca, who 
are very munoroiis in India, to come to 
Agra and rocoivo a new Suit of Clothoa,"— 
A. JiamiltoH, 1. 175 ; [cd. 1741, H. 177]. 
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1763. — **!Rocoivo(l a lottor Ifom Dacca 
datod'^th Novr., dofimng our orders vdth 
regard to the Fakirs who wero taken 
iiiirononi at tho retaking of Dacca.”— /'V. 
Wtlliam ,aQni> Doc. 6, in Lonq, 3i2. On 
theso latter JPaZirr, soo under SU^TASEE. 

1770.—** Singular oxpedienta have boon 
tried by mon jenlons of superiority to share 
with* tno Brnmins tho vcncmtion of tlio 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of j 
monks known in India by the name of i 
PakirB.”— itciynaf {tr. 1777), i. 40. j 

1774. — *‘Tho chametor of n fakir Is hold , 
in great estimation in this country.”— Eqyie, 
in 3farZ/wm'’« Piftrf, 23. 

1856.— 

** There stalks a row of ITindoo devotees, 

Bedaubed with oihca, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to tboir heels; their blear eyes 
horcoly scowl 

Beneath thoir painted brows. On this 
side strnis 

A 2Hiw«mlman Fokeer, who tolls hislicnds, 

By way of prayer, but cursing all tho 
while 

Tho heathen.' —PAr Banyan 

1878.—** Lcs mains abandonn<?oH sur le-i 
gonoux, dans uno immobility do fakir.”— 
.IfpA. Bandft, Ja Fahoh^ eh. vi« 

rALATJN,8. Ar./rthm,/K?d».and 
H, fnldna^ Mdna, ‘bucIi nn one,* *n 
certain one* ; Span, and Port. 

Heb. Fnluni (Until iv. 1). In filpliin- 
atonc*B Life we see that this was the term 
hy which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their master in earlv 
days, and a man whoin they much 
1 espccted, Sir Barry Close. And gradu* 
ally, hy a process of Hohson-Johsou, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803.-** The Gonorol (A. Wellesley) is nn 
QXCcUont man to have a peace to make. . • . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one; ho s.*iid ho was a very sensible man.” 
—Op. ctt. iv 81v 

1824.— ** This is tho old ghaut down which 
we wore so glad to retreat with old Forloxn.” 
— tivlGI. See also 1.56, 108, 34$, ke. 

FANAJI^ a. Tlie denomination of 
a small coin long in use in S. India, 
AfalayuL and Tamil pamm^ ‘money,* 
from Skt. pn/m, [rt. paw, *to barter*]. 
There is also a Dekliani form of the 
M'ord, falanu In Telugu it is called 
ritlsa. Tlie form fanam was probably 
of ^ Arabic orimn, as >ve dndT it long 
prior to the Portuguese period. Tlie 
janam was anciently a gold coin, hut 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of hose 
gold. It bore various local >*aliies, but 
according to the old Madras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818, 42 /awnms 


went to one star irngodn, and a Mndran 
famm was tberefore worth about 
I (see PriMtp^s Uftfiil Tables^ by E. 
j Thomas, p, IW. The weights ‘of n 
large number of ancient famm given 
by Mr. Thomas in a note to his Pniknn 
Kinye of Delhi show that the average 
weight was C gra. of gold'(p. lYO). 
Faunme are still met with on the west 
coast, and ns Intc as 16G2 were icceived 
at the treasuries of MalalMir and 
Calicut. As tlie coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or dish, liaviiv a large 
number of holes or nits. On this a 
fiilc of fanamn was .sfmkcn, and then 
swept ofTf leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Bs. 6000 worth 
of gold f ana ms \vove sold off at tha«(* 
treasuries. [Mr! Logan namas snrioiLs 
kinds of fnimins : the rlrdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee ; new rinfy, 
or gold, 31’ to a ru])ec ; in silver, 5 to 
a rupee;* the rdfl famm^ the mo«t 
ancient of the Indigenous famms^ now 
of hetitioiis ivilue ; the suMnl fannm 
of Tii)j)oo in 1700*1)2, of wliicli 3J went 
to a rupee (A/a/nfwr, li. Gloss, clxxix,)] 

c. 1314 — *'A hundred BtaAra aro opalto 
G golden dinars*' (in Coylon ). — Ihn BaMat 
Iv. 174. 

c. 1318.—“ And Ihe^o latter (Malabar 
Christians) are tho Masters of tho public 
Rtcolyard, from which I derived, as a po^ 
qiiisito of my ofTico os Popo'a liCgntc, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousvind 
when 1 left,”— tfo/m Mariynollit in CnOiayt 
313. 

1442 — “ In this countiy tb^ have three 
kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
allo} ... tho third called fanoio, is cqui> 
valent in raliio to tho tenth i>art of the fast 
mentioned coin" {partflh, rid. parda^.— 
AMnntiznL in la th^ XVth 

p.2G. 

1498. — ** Fifty fanoeens, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados. —Botciro de T, da 
107 . 

1505.—** Quivj sTOQdcQO docati d'auro 
veneziani 0 moncto ai nuro ot argento o me* 
tallo, ehiatnano vna nionota do argento 
faaono. XX vngliono vn ducato. Tam o 
vn nltm monota do metale. XV vogUono 
>n Fanono.”— Italian version of Dtttrfrwn 
Jhm Manvef of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1510.—“ Ho also coins a silver money 
called faiv, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a jHtrdaOf and are called fanom. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six- 
teen to A fanom.”— raitArma, Hak. Soc. 
130. 

(1515.— ** They would take onr cruzado‘» 
at 19 fa&amB." — Albuquerque’s Treaty with 
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tho Samorin, Algunn Doemnentos da Torre 
do Tombo^ p. 873.] 

1816.— “Eight fine rubioa of tho woight 
of ono fan£o . . . nro worth fandes 10.* — 
liartmsa (Lisbon od.}, 384. 

1553.— “In tho cororoony of dnbbing n 
knight ho is to go with oil his kinsfolk and 
friends, in ramp and festal procc«ision, to 
tho Houso 01 tho King . . • and make him 
an offering of 60 of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fanoea, each of which may 
be worth 20 reit of our money.*'— /)c /froroj*, 
Dec. I. Itv. ix. cap. iii. 

1582. — In the English transL of *Cas< 
tnflodn ' fa a passage identical with tho pre- 
ceding, in which tho word is >vritten 
“rannon.”— Fol. 366, 

“In this city of Negaixitan afore, 
said nro current certain coins called found. 
. . . They are of base gold, and aro worth 
ill our money 10 soldi each, and 17 nro equal 
to a fcrcdm of Venetian gold."— JlalH, 
i. 84r. 

c. 1610. — “ Ils nous donnont tons lea jours 
a. chncun un Fonon, qui cst vno piece d'or 
monnoyo du Roy qui vaut onriron quatro 
hols ot demy.”— y^ymrrf f6* Lnmt^ i. 250 ; 
[fink. See. i. 350 ; iii i. 365 Pononts]. 

[o. 1665. — • , if there is not found in 
every thousand oysters tho 'valiio of S fonos 
of poaris^that is to say a half ecu of our 
money,— it is accepted as a proof that tho 
fishing will not bo good. . . — TAivnuer, 
od. iW/, ii. 117 jcry.] 

1678. — “2. IVhosoover shall profane tho 
name of God by swearing or cursing, ho 
shall pay 4 ianamB to tho use of the pooro 
for every oath or curse/’— Orders agreed 
on by tho Governor and Council of Ft. 
Ht Geo. Oct. 23. In Al'ofre and JSxtf, Ko. i. 
85. 

1752, — “N.B. 36 FonaxnB to a Pagoda, is 
tho exchange, by which nil tlio servants 
belonging to tho Company rocoivo their 
salaries. But in tho Bazor tho general 
exchange in Trade h 40 to 42.”— T. JtrookSf 
!>. 8 . 

1784. — This is probably tho wonl which 
occurs in a “Song by n Gentleman of the 
Knvy Tvhon n Pnsonor in Bangalore Jail" 
(temp. Hydcr 'Ali). 

“ Yo Bucks of Scringapatam, 

Ye Captives so cheerful and gay ; 

How sweet wdth a golden Bonam 
You spun tho slow* moments away." 

• In AWoM-7ur>r, i. 19, 

1785. — “You aro desired to lay a silver 
fanam, a piece worth tlirco pence, upon tho 
ground. This, which is tho smallest of all 
coins, tho elephant feels about Ull ho finds." 
— Caracetofi't Li/e of Clive, i. 288. 

1803.— “Tho pay I have given tho boat, 
men is ono gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold faname for every 
day they do."— From Sir ^1, Wellesleu, in 
Life of Mvnro, i. 342. 


FAN-PALM, s. The usual applica- 
tion of tills name is to tho liorassns 
Jlahellifortnis, L. (see BRAB, FAUKIYZIA), 
which is no doubt the type ^ on which 
our ladies’ fans have been formed. 
But it is also soinetimcs applied to the 
Talipot (a.v.) ; oiid it is exceptionally" 
(and surely erroneously) applied' by 
Sir L. Pelly (fM.G.S. xxxv. 232) to 
the Travellcria Tree,” i.e. the Mada- 
gascar Eavenala (Urania sjyeciosa), 

FANQI7I, s. Chin./rtn-^jwgj, ‘ foreign 
demon’; sometimes with tlie affix isz 
or fefl, ‘sou’; the pomilar Chinese 
name for Europeans- T“ During tho 
16th and IGth centuries large numbers 
of black slaves of both sexes from the 
E. I. Archipelago u’ere purchased by 
the great liouses of Canton to serve as 
gate-keepers. They were called ‘ de^dl 
slaves,’ and it is not^ improbable tliat 
the term ‘ foreign deni,’ so freely used 
by the Cliinese for foreigners, may 
have hnd this origin .” — Dally Thingtt 
Ghviescy 635.] 

TAXAsH, F£BAsH, FBASH, .0. 
Ar, — a. farrdghy [farsh, ‘to siiread (a 
carpet ’)]. A menial servant whose 
proper business is to spread carpets, 
pit^ tents, &c., and, m fact, in a 
Iiouse, to do housemaid’s work; em- 
ployed also ill Persia to administer the 
oastinado. The word uns in more 
common use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of the hmhest. 
hcrcditnnr oflicers of Sindhia’s Court 
is called the Farash-khana-wala. 
[The same word used for the tamarisk 
tree (Tamarix (fallica) is a corr. of the 

a 1800.— “Sa gmndo richo-sco apparut on 
un pavcillon quo It tvys d'Ennonio envoia 
nu roy do Franco, qui vnloit bion cinq cens 
livres ; ot li mnnua li roy <lo llormome quo 
uns ferraie nu Soudanc doti Coyne It avoit 
donnoi. Ferrais cst oil qui tiont Ics pn- 
Toillona nu Soudnno et qui li nottoio hC' 4 
mcvms.”— JVArtw, S^ignenr df JvinviUe, eel. 
De IFttiYfy, p 78. 

c. 1613.— “And tho gontlomon rodo . . . 
upon horses from tho king’s stablest, nttendod 
by hifl Borvantn whom thoy call fomzes, wdio 
groom and feed them."— Coirra, Lendas, II. 
1.364. 

(Horo it Booms to bo used for Syco(q.v.> 
or groom). 

{p548. — “Fforazes." See under BATTA, 

c. 1599.— “Besklca, there are enmloycd 
1000 FonAshes, natives of Irtln, Turnn, mid 
IUndostdn."— Ain, i. 47- 
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;^1618.— "The FraBBy Cor the T«nt«/ — 
Van Ttcift^ 8C. 

Whcro live tho FmBBes or Porters 
Aho."— /Vyrr, 07. 

1704.— (A.11otvanccs to tho Bcoldont at 
Murahtdiibad). 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“PuhHc Bcrvanta ns follow Vnl^At 
2 MtmshffXt 4 Chohtlars^ 2 Jf‘ma(fars, 20 
FconSt 10 Mi/m/rhffft 2 OAottry 

Hearer*, and 6\ich a number of Froats and 
Lavart na ho nun' have occa*«ion for rcinor- 
ing his tents."— In Long, 406. 

[1812.— ** Much of courso depends tiiwn 
tho chic! of tho reroshes or tont-intchor^, 
called tho F6rofih*/I<u/«'r, nho must ucces* 
sanly bo very active. ”—il7onfr, Jonrnnj 
through Persia, 70.] 

1824.— Cal) tho forashes . « . and lot 
them iKKit tl\o rogues on the soles of their 
foot, till they pixHiuco tho fifty dueati.*'— 
Uajji JhUt (cd. 1835), 40. 

[18,59.- 

Tho Sultan ri^cs and tho darh Ferrafih 
Strikes and prcivaTosit for another guest." 

FilzOeratd, Omai Ehaj/gam, xlv.J 

FEDEA, FUDDEA, s. A deno- 
mination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coast ; 
Mahr. fhadijd (qii, Ar.^yn, ransom ? ). 
It constantly occurs in the account 
statements of the 16Ui century, eg. of 
Kuue/ Q654) ns a money of account, 
of tvliicn 4 went to the ailver tanga^ 
[see TANQA] 20 to the Pardao. In 
Milburn (1813) it is a pfee or copper 
coin, of which 50 went to a rupee. 
Prof. Bobertson Smith suggests tiiat 
this may be the At. denomination of 
a small coin used in Ecypt^ fadda (ix. 
‘silverling’). It may uo nu olijectW 
that the letter inedd used in that u'ord 
is generally pronounced in India ns a 
z. The/fldrf« is the Turkish wrm, ^ 
of a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
fBuTton (ArnKem Hights, xi. 08) gives 
2000 faddalis os equal about Is. 2d.] 
But, according to Lane, the name u*as 
orimnally given to half-dirheins, coined 
early in the 15th century, and these 
would be worth about Bid. The fedea of 
1654 would be about 4|d. This rather 
indicates the identity of the names. 

FEBAEEE, s Properly Ar. fit- 
rdizl, from fiirdis (pi, ofyarr) ‘the 
divine ordinances.’ A name applied 
to a body of Mnhommedan Puritans in 
Bengal, kindred to the IVahubis of 
AraDin. Tliey represent a reaction and 
protest against tne corrimt condition 
and pagan practices into which Mahom- 


medanisni in Eastern India had fallen, 
analogous to the, former decay of 
native G)iri.siianity in the south («ee 
UALABAR BITSS). Tills reaction was 
begun by Hajji Shariyatullali, a native 
of the Village of Daulatpur, in tbc 
district of Farldpur, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His fou 
D udu Miyun succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his de;itli, £omc 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
IS said to have diminished, hut it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
Bengal. The FurdUt wraps his dhoty 
(q.v!) round his loin^ without crossing 
it lielwcen his leg^, a practice which 
he regards as heathenish, as a Bedouin 
would. 

PEBOZESHUHtlB, FEBO- 
SHlJHB,FH£BUSHAHB,ii.p. The 
]a&>t of these appears to he the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of the hnrd-foiight battle of 2Ut- 
22nd December, 1845. For, according 
to Col. B. C. Temple, the Editor of 
Panjiih Noitf ami Queries, ii, 118(1865), 
the x'lllage was named after Lhti Pheril, 
A Sikh saint of the lieginning of the 
century, who lies hurled at ^Iirin-ke- 
Tahsiriu Lahore District. 

FETISH, p. A natural object, or 
nniiiinl, made an olijcct of worship. 
From Port.feli(o,/eitifo, or fetim {old 
S\mi.fechizo), aj»])nrenlly from/ud/ftii*, 
signifying lir&t ‘artificial,* and then 
‘unnatural,* ‘wrought bv charms,* &c. 
The word is not Anglo-fiidian ; but it 
wis at Qii carlv date applied by the 
Portuguese to tlic magical figures, &e., 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and has tbence been adopted into 
Frencli and English. The word lias 
of late years acquired n special and 
tcclmical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte. [See Jtvons, Jntr, 
to the Science of Eel ICG scqqJ\ Bay- 
nouAi'd {Lex. Itoman.) has fitchurier, 
fitchihtdor, for ‘a sorcerer,* %vhich he 
places under fid, t.e. faltm, and cites 
old Catalan fadador, old Span, hada- 
dor, and then Port./ribccfro, &c. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two diirereiit words, fatum and facti- 
titis. Prof, lllax Muller quotes, from 
Muratqri, a work of 1311 which 
has: “incantationes, sacrilegin, augurln, 
vel inalcflca, quae fitelurae sen prac- 
stigia vulgariter nppellantur.** And 
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Haynouard himself has in a French 
jiassage of 1446: ^*par leurs sorceries 
jeb/awi(rcncs.” 

1487. — “E nssi Iho (a ol Roy do Beni) 
nuindou muito<i o santos consolhos pom 
tomor & F4 do JSTosso 8onhor . . . mandan* 
•clolho muito cstranhnr suns idolotrias o 
feiti^arias, quo em suns terms os nogros 
tinhno o uaTo.” — Grarcni, Rtsewdt^ Chron, of 
7>om. JoHo //. cb. Isiv. 

0 . 1539. — “E quo jll pot duns rozos o 
tinhtio t€*tado c5 arroydo feytigo, s6 a dtn 
^lo cllo eayr fora^ o o mntnrom na briga . . 

— PintOf ch. xxxiT. 

1652. —“ They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti* 
coes) and divinations/' — CaatanUifda^ ii. 51. 

1653. — “And ns all the nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
ti^os] in which stands all their trust and 
faith . • . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of tho truth about bis son, the king 
ordered a feltico which was used among 
them (in Congo). This feiti 90 being tied 
in a cloth ivas sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom ho had n suspicion.'*— 
iiarmr, 1. iii. 10. 

1600, — “ If they find any Fettlaos in tho 
way ns they goo (which nro thoir idolatrous 
gods) they give them some of their fruit.'* — 
In PurchaSf ii. 910, see also 901. 

1606, — “They nil detennined to slay the 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
bo not less certain than by tho sword or 
other violence, nnd that is by soroerics 
(feytiepa), making these for tho places by 
which ho had to pass/*— G^outxa, f, 47. 

1C13. — “As feitioelras ns.1o muyto dc 
rayzes do orvns plantas e orvoros o animacs 
pom feitigos o tmnsfigum^Cos. . . .'* — 
Oodtnlio de Ertdia^ f. 88. 

1673.— “Wo saw scvoml tho Holy Ofiicc 
liad bmnded with tho names of Fetiseeroes 
■or Cbarmom, or in English Wizards,’*— 
/>y<r, 166. 

1090. — “They (the Africans) tmvol no- 
where without thoir Fatelah about them/* 
— Onnyfon, 67. 

1878.— “Tho word fetishism was never 
used before tho year 1760. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called Da 
(Julte des Dttax Fetiches, on Parallile de 
PAnetenne JUlwion VJSaypte avtc la Rel. 
4trtuelle de la A%rifw.** It is known that 
this book vras written by • • . tho well 
Icnown President do Brossos. , . , Why did 
tho Portuguese navigators . . . rccogniso 
At onco what they saw among tho Negroes 
of the Gold Const as feiti^os 7 The answer 
is clear. Because they themselves wore 
perfectly familiar with a feltico, an amulet 
or talisman.'* — JHax Miller. Jlibhert Leeiures. 
56-57. 

FIBBFL7, 8, Called in South 
Indian vernaculars hy names signify- 
ing * Lightning Insect.* 


A curious question lias been dis- 
cussed among entomologists, &c., of late 
years, viz. ns 'to the truth of the 
allied rhythmical or synchronous 
Hashing of fireflies when risible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
miters can testify to the fact of a 
distinct cflect of this kind. One of 
tliem can never forget an instance in 
which he \ritnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was au-are that any 
one had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the 
Clmndor Ghfit, in Nusik District of 
the Bombay Presidency, in the end of 
May or beginning of June 1843, during 
a fine night preceding the rains. There 
was a large amnhitheatre of forest- 
covered hills, ana every leaf of every 
tree seemed to bear a firefly. Tliey 
flashed and intermitted throughoiit 
the wliolc area in apparent rhythm 
and syniimthy. it is, we suppose, 

S o&sible tliat this may have been a 
eceptive impression, though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the iflienomenon. In 
fact it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that tlie $oi- 
disant observers did not observe wliat 
they alleged. Wc quote several inde- 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon. 

1679, — “Among theso trees, night by 
night, did show themsclucs an infinite 
.*i\varmo of ficrio seeming wormc<i fljing m 
tlio niro, whoso bodies (no bigger than an 
onlinario flio) did make a show,, and giuo 
such liglit ns ouor}* twigge on oiiory tree had 
bcone a lighted candle, or ns if that place 
had beeno tho starry sphearo.*'— Z#miC<*jf 
Voi/affe, by F. Fldeher, Hnk. Soe. 149. 

1676. — “Wo . , . loft our Burnt Wood 
on tho Right-hand, but entred anotbor 
made us better Sport, deluding us witli 
falao Flashes, tliat you would have thought 
fiio Trees on a Flame, nnd presently, ns 
if untouch'd by Fire, they retained their 
w*onted Verdure. Tho Coolies beheld tho 
Sight with Horror and Amazement . . . 
whore wo found an Host of Flies, tho Sub- 
toct both of our Fear and Wonder. . • . 
This gave my *fhoughts tho Contemplation 
of that Miraculous Bit.sh crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . , . tho Fire that con- 
fittmea everything seeming rather to dress- 
than oflond it.'*— Fryer, 141-142. 

1682. — “FirofiiOB {de vuur-vlirffcn) are po 
called by us bocauso at eventide, whenever 
they fly they bum ao like fire, that from a 
distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact they give light enough to write by. 
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. . . They gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trecS| 
and live on the ilowers of *tho trees. There 
are various kinds/*“-JViewAi)^, ii. 291 • 


14 


1764.- 

£re fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 


and ore 

Bun Evening trod on rapid Twilight's 
heel, 

His knoll was rung.' — G^minyrr, Bk. I, 


1824.— 

Yet mark 1 ns fade the upper skies, 

Each tliicket opes ton thousand eyes. 
Before, behind its, and above, 

The fire-fly lig^hts his lamp of love, 
Botreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkness of the copso exploring.” 

mw, cd. 1844 , 1 258. 
1865. — “The bushes literally sworm with 
fireflieB, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for nn instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stands prominently for- 
ward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark— darker from 
tho momontar}* illumination that preceded. 
These flushes succeed ono another every 3 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
intenul of similar duration takes place ; 
08 if to allow tho insects to regain their 
electric or phosphoric rigour ." — Cntiitron 
Our Tropical Posfuaiom m Mahtyafi’ /nrfw, 
80-81. 


The passage quoted from Mr. 
Cainerou^s book was read at the 
Entoiii. Soc. of London in 1865, 
by the Rev Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that : 

"Though he was utterly iinablo to give 
on explanation of the phonomcnon, ho 
could so far corrobomto Mr. Cameron os 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; ho had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in tho 
Organ Mountains w'hero ho had on several 
occiisions noticed tho contemporaneous exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous indtridmils, 
as if they wore acting in concert." 

Mr. McLaclilan then suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneoumy to change 
the direction of tlieir flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his experi- 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. ... he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms of insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but omy 
monxentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proc. Entm* Eoc. of London^ 1865, pp. 
04-95. 


Fifteen years later at the saino 
Society ; ^ - 

^*Str Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) tho- 
simultaneous flashing of Lueicla italica, 
with intervals of complete darkness far 
somo seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
tho dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads wore to bo seen. ... Ho did not 
concur in tho hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. Mcl/ichlan . . . tho flashes are cer- 
tainly intermittent . . . tho simultaneous 
eharaetor of thoso coruscations among sast 
swarms would seem to depend i^n nu 
instinctive impulse to omit their light at 
certain intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals bocamo assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever bo tho causes . . , tho fact itself was- 
incontestable."— /Aid, for 1880, Foby. 24, 
p. ii. ; see also p* vii. 

1868. — "At Singapore . . • tho littlo 
luminous beetle commonly known as tho 
filrefly (Lampyris, ap. ign.) is common • • • 
clustered in the foliage of tho trees, instead 
of kcrniing up on irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultaneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse ; 
BO that their light pulsates, os it wore, and 
tho tree is for ono moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, and tho next » 
almost in total darkness. Tho intervals 
have about tho duration of n second, and 
during tho intermission only ono or two 
remain luminous."— Cb/ftnyireocf, Rambles of 
a Eaturaliit, p. 255. 

1880.— ^^HaauiKaEBs op the Monsoon*. 
— Ono of tho surest indications of the ap- 
proach of tho monsoon is tho spcotaclo pre- 
sented nightly in tho Mawul taluka, that 
is, at ICbandalla and Lnnoli, whero the trees 
ore filled with myriads of fireflies, which 
flash their phosphoric light simultaneously. 
Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
top. Thousands of trees presenting this 
appearance simultaneously, afford a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This littlo insect, tho fcbialo of its mnd, 
only appeals and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before tno monsoon."— Hrmiit 
Uerald^ (From Pionw il/atV, Juno 17). 

rntlNGHBE, 5. Few. Faraiifl, 
Firing!; At, AI-Faranjf Ifranfi^ Firanjt, 
i.€. a Frank. This term for a European 
is very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
ap;^ied (especiolly in the Soutli) speci- 
fically to the Indiaii-bom Portiiguesis, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘European,* implies something of 
hostility or aisparagement. (See 
Smnerai and Eljphinstone below.J In 
South India tlie Tamil P'arangi^ the 
Singhalese Parangi^ mean only ‘ Portu- 
miese,* [or natives converted by the 
Portuguese, or by Slahommedans, any 
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European. (ATaciras Gloss, s.v.). St. 
Thomases Mount is c^Ued in Tam. 
Parangi Malai^ from' ** the ori^nal 
Portuguese settlement]. Piringi is in 
Tel. =s ‘ cannon/ (0, B. P.), just os in the 
medieval Mahommedau liistorians tve 
find certain mangonels for sieges called 
maghnbt or ‘ vvesterns.' LAnd so 
Farhangl or Phirangl is used for the 
straight cut and thrust swords intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into India^ or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
weapon (jSiiV JF. Elliot^ Ind. Antig. xr. 
30)1. And it ina^* be added that 
Baber, in describiiiff the battle of 
Panipat (1526) calls liis artillery 
Faranglha (see AnfoK by Leyden and 
Ershine, p. 306, note. See also paper 
^by Qen. E. Maclagan, B.E., on early 
Asiatic fire-weapons, in JIA.S. Bcng. 
xlv. Pt. i, pp. 66-67). 

c. 930. — '<Tho Afzanjah aro of nil thaso 
nniiot^ tho most warlike . the best 
oi^niscd, the most submissivo to tho 
authority of their rulois.**— iii. 6C. 

c. 1840.—“ They call Franehi all tho 
Christinus of theso parts from Romnnin 
westward.*' — PeyofoUi, iu Cathay t 292. 

p. 1350.—“ Pninks. For so they 

toxin ns, not indeed from X^ronc^ but from 
Fmnk-lnnd (non n JTranctd sed a JnunguiA). ” 
— Marignolli, tWd, 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
present from the Pope to the Great 
Khan are called “horses of the kingdom 
of Fulang,” ».e. of Farang or Europe. 

1384.—“ E quoUo nominaro FnmcM pro- 
cede da* Fninccschi, clic tutti ci appolfauo 
Frauccschi.** — Frtsrohaldi, ViaggiOf p. 23. 

1436. — “ At which limo. talking of Cataiot 
he told mo howo the chief of that Princes 
corto knowo well enough what tho Franchl 
were. . . . Thou knowest, said bo, how 
nooro wee bco unto Capha, and that wo 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
further, Wo Catami have twoo eyes, and 
xoi^ Franchl one, whereas yo^ (tomong 
him towards tho Tartaros that wore wH^ him) 
have nouor a one. . , — Barbarot Hnk. 
Soc. 58. 

o. 1440. — “ Hi nos Francos appellant, 
ninntquo cum cotcras gontos ooocas vocont, 
so duobis oculis, nos unico csso, superipros 
evistim antes .so csso prudontia.*' — Cbnfi, in 
Pcggxut, de Far. FortunaCf iv. 

1408. — “And when ho heard this ho said 
that such pooplo could bo nono other than 
Francos, for so they catl us in thoso parts.'* 
— lioteiro tie V. da Gama, 07. 


nos ... 0 outros sao Armonos.'* — A. Ten* * 
rrfro, Tiinerario, ch, xv. 

1665.—“ Suddenly nows camo from Thatta 
that tho Firingis had passed Lahori Bandar, 
nod attacked the oity.^'— TdrU*A-t-FdAfri, in 
Elliot, I 276. 

c. 1610.— “La renomm^a dea Francis a 
cstd tollo p.ar lour conquostes on Orient, 
quo lour nom y est domeur^ pour memoiro 
dtomollo, on co qti'encoro auiourd*huy par 
touto I'Amo ot Afriquo on appelle du nom 
do Franghi tons ceux qui nonnont d'Occi- 
dorit.'* — Afoequet, 24. 

[1614. — . , including us within tho 
word Franqueis.*— PMfer, Letters, ii. 299,] 

1616. — **. , . alii Cafres ot Cafaros cos 
dicunt, alii FrancoB, quo nomino omnes 
mssim Chnstiani . . . dicuntur.’*— Vrtrr<V, 
TAesaicnw, iii. 217. 

[1623. — “Fronohi, or ChrisHans.**— P. 
della Valle, Hnk. Soc. ix. 251.] 

1632. — , , Bo fihow’d two Passes from 
tho Portugals which thoy call by tho namo 
of Fringes.’*— jr, Jiruton, in Udlwjty y. 32. 

1648. — “ Mais on co ropnsdii tout fut bleu 
accommodd, ot il y n njiparouco <iu*un cui- 
sinior Frangul s'on cstoit mdld ” — Fam^itn*, 
V, des Jndes, iii, ch. 22 ; [cd. Ball, ii. 335]. 

1663. — “ Frenk aignifio cn Turq vn 
Europpeon, oti plustost vn Chrestien aynnt 
dea chouQUX ot vn chapeau commo Io<i 
Francois, Anglots. . . — Be la Boullayedr* 
Gouz, ed. 1667, 538. 

c. 1660. — “Iho same Fathers say thot this 
King (Johnn«Guiro), to begin in good earnest 
to countenance tho Christian Religion, de- 
signed to put tho vrhole Court into tho habit 
of tho Franqul, and that after ho had , . . 
oven dressod himsolf in that fashion, ho 
callod to him one of tho chief Omrahs . . . 
this Ommh . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing, 
ho thought himsolf obliged to change Ins 
mind, and tumod all to raillery.*’ — AmuVr, 
E.T. 92 ; [cd. Constable, 287 ; also soo p. 3]. 

1673.— “Tho Artillery in which thoFringis 
aro Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinnr}*, having not abovo SO or 40 Xlupoos 
a month.’— /Vyirr, 196. 

1682.—“ . . . whether I had been in 
Turky and Arabia (os ho was informed) 
and could speak thoso languages . . . with 
which thoy wore pleased, and ndmirod to 
hear from a Frenge (as thoy call xis).'* — 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 44]. 

1712. — ** Johan Whelo, Serdmr Fron- 

S loan, or Captain of tho Europeans in tho 
mperor’s service. . , — Vaientljn, iv. 

(Suratto) 295. 

1755. — «*By Ffirin^ I moan all tho black 
mmtec (sco MUST£ES)Fortugucso Ohristians 
residing in tlio sottlcment as a pooplo distinct 
from tho natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal; and ns a pooplo who sprung 
originally from Hindoos or Muasulmon.'* — 
Ifotteell, in Long, 69. 


1560.— “HabitSo aqui (Tabriz) dunann^Oos 
do Christ6os . . . o buns dollos a qui chamSo 
Franquea, cstos tem o costumo o f6, como 
Z 


1774.— “Ho said it was true, but every- 
body was afraid of tho Firingiofl.’— Boyre, 
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^ 1782.-“**Ain3i un Europ^on c?t tout co 

quo loa Indiom connowcnt do plus miSpm- 
Able : ils lo nommont Panmcruli nom qu ila 
donnWent aux Fortugnis, lorpqdo coux-cl 
nbordbront dani lour pays, ot o*cifc un tonno 
qu5 tnarquo lo Bouvorftin mfipris Qu'ils 
pour toutes les uAtions do rPuropo * — 
fJonnmit, i. 102 . 

1701. — **. . . 51 domando h la passer (la 
nult) dans un dcs logomons do la pagoda ; 
mais on lui refiisa d*y couchor, li cnu«o qu'il 
dfcoll fraugtti.”— 21. a« St» IHerrt^ Chaumxirt 
Indimitfy * 21 . 

1704.^“Fcringee. Tho namo given by 
fho natives ttio IVeenn \o EoTopooms in 
gonorali but generally understood by tho 
English to bo confined to tho Portuguoao.” 
^Moor*s Ktirmtirtf 504. 

{1820.— ** In tho Bouthecn quarter (of 
Backotgunjo) there still exist so\*eml original 
Portuguese colonics, % . . Tboy are a meagre, 
puny, imbecile race, blacker than the natives, 
U'ho hold them in tlie utmost contempt, 
and do‘«ignnte them by tho appellation of 
Caula FerenghiCB, or black Europeans **— 
Ihmilionf Dtfcr* of Jlindo^larif i», 133 ; for 
an account of tho Fennghis of Sihpur, sec 
Jltverid0€f BULarganji 110 .] 

1824. — *** Now Ha})!,' said tho ambas- 
sador. . . . ‘The Frills are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast ns 1 bear of 
one nog, another begins to grants and then 
another and another, until I find that there 
is a whole herd of them.* *' — Jlojii il«5a, od. 
1835, p. 432. 

1825. — ** Europeans, too, are very little 
known here, and 1 heard the children 
continually calling out to us, as wo passed 
through the villages, 'Fexinghoe, w Fexin- 
gheor’W/fftfr, ii. 43. 

1828, — “Mr. Elphinstono adds in a note 
that in India it is a positive niTront to call 
an Englishman a Poringhee ."— tf A*. 
«. 207. 

c, 18CL- 

** There goes my lord tho Feiingheo, who 
talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Johauuum if I 
don’t quite understand — 

He begma by calling mo Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool. . « /* 

Sir A, O, Zyaff, Hit Old Fivdaree, 

The Tibetans are said to have cor- 
rupted Fixinghee into Pelong (or 
Philin), But Jaeschke disputes this 
origin of Ptlong, 

FIBMAXTN, s. Pers. farmiin^ *an 
order, patent, or passport,^ der. from 
farmnmn^ ‘to order,* Sir T, Boe below 
calls it Jirma, as if suggestive of the 
Italian j&r ‘signature.* 

[1561.— “• • . wrote him a letter called 
Fiimao. • • — CbsttmAeda, Bk. viit. ch. 99. 

[1602.—“ Tb^ said that ho had a Firmao 
of the Grand l\irk to go ovorland to the 


Kingrlom of (Portngal). . . C7ew/o, Doc. 
viii, ch. 15.] 

1600, — “Wo made our journey having a 
Firman (Fimdo) of safo condnet from tho 
Kimo Soltan of Shiraz.* —t7ou me, f. 1405. 

[1614. — “But if possible, bring their chaps, 
their Firmfl, for what they say or promise.*' 
— Abi/cr, JUitm, ii. 23.] 

1616.— “Then I mouod him for bis favonr 
for An Engliili Fnctoiy to bo resident in the 
TcA\’ne, which heo willingly granted,' and 
gave present order to tho iluxy to draw a 
Flnna ... for their residence.'— iSir F. 

va. Pwitlms, i. &41; [Hak. fioe. i, 23; 
also SCO i. 47]. * 

1G48.— “Tho 2Ut April tho Bas«a sent mo 
A Finnan or Letter of credentiah to all hh 
lords and Governors.**— T, Ttm den Jiroeele. 
32. 

1673.— “Oar Usage by tho Fhomatmd 
(or charten) granted miccc^vcly from their * 
Emperors, is kind enough, hut tho better 
because our Naval Power curbs them."— 
Fryer, 115. 

1683.— “Tlioy (tho English] complain, and 
not without a Cause ; tlioy having a Phir' 
mauAd, and Ilodgco Sopheo Caun’s i'rr- 
infnna.T thereon, In their hands, which cleared 
them thereof ; and to ixvy Custome now they 
will not consent^ bnt will rather withdraw 
thoir trading. Wherefore their dedro is 
that for 3,000 run. Pifcaik (os they pdid 
fonncriy at lluqly) and 1^000 r. more yearly 
on account of Jtayfa, which they arc willing . 
to pay, they may on that condition have a 
grant to bo Ciistomo Free."— Aa5o5's l 0 eUer 
to Vizier (MS.), in Utdgti* Ditiry, July 18; 
[Hak. Soc. i« 101], 

ICSO. — “. . . by her camo Bengal Peons 
who brought in sovcml letters and a finnaun 
from tho now Nabob of Bengal.”— HTirr/er, 
i. 213. 

c. 1600.— “Now wo mny rco the Mogul's 
Stile in his Fhixmiilind to bo eentto Surat, 
ns it stands translated by tho Company's 
Interpreter.”— A. /TarntYton, i. 227 ; [m. 
1744,1.230t 

FISCAL, s. Dutch Fiteaalj ufcd 
in Ceylon for ‘Sheriff * ; a relic of the 
Dutch rule m the island, fit was also 
’ used in the Dutch settlements in 
I Bengal (see quotation from Sedges, 
below). “ In AlQibibar the Fiscal 4ras a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice 
of ^ the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal coses. Tlie office and title 
of Fiscal was retained in British Cochin 
till 1660, when the designation w'os 
chanjgcd into Tahsildar and Suh- 
Magistrate.** — (Loffan, Malabar, iii. 
Gloss, B.V.)] 

[1694.— .. tho late Dutch PiBcaWs 
Bndgero. . . .”—Seo quotation from iTedoer, 
under J)EVn/B BEACH.] 
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FLOBIOAK, PLORIKIN, 8. A 
name applied in India to two species 
of small inistard, the ‘Bengal Florican* 
(Sifphi^ottdfii ytij^atcnm, Gnieliii), and 
the Lesser Florican (5. Latham), 

the Wdi of Kind., a word which is not 
in the dictionaries. (In the N.W.P. 
the common name for tne Bengal Flori- 
can is cMraitf F. charz. The name Cur- 
moor in Bombay (see quotation from 
below) seems to be A7iar-mor, the 
‘grass peacock/ Another Mahr. name, 
fanantom, lias the same meaning.] The 
origin of the word Florican is excced- 
in^y obscure ; see Jerdon below. It 
looks like Dutch. [The suggests 

a connection with FlajiderJnv, n native 
of Flanders.] Littrd has: “Florican 

• , Nom a Ceylon d'uu grand ecliiis- 
.sier que Ton presume etre nn gnie.” 
This IS probably mere mistqqirchcnsion 
in his authority. 

17S0.— “Tlic florikon, a nw^t < 10110100 ^ 
Wrd of the buzzard («>/) kind/*— J/unn/ii 
199. 

1785.— 

“ A floriken at ovo we raw 
Anti killM in yonder glen, 

When lo ! it came b) biblo raw, 

Aiid rouzed (^iV) tlio ntgo of Den/* 

In i^tan-Kurr^ i. 98. 

1807. — “Ibe floriken is a specie<««f the 
bustird. • • • T)io cock n noble bird, but 
its flight in very heavy and awkwnnl . ♦ . 
if only A wing ih> broken ... bo will nm 
nfl At fiTidi A mto as will iKifllo most Mvtnlcts. 
• . • *nicro nro several lands of tho floriken 
. • , the f»wf«rrfyf<*n7m is much smaller. . . . 
Both kinds . , . delight in gm«Hy plain*, 
keeping clear of heavy ccncr/'— II 
Orientaf Fffhl A/k/tO/IOJ. 

1813.— **Tl»o florican or cunnoor {OUf 
/oubam, Lin.) exceed* nil the Indian uilrl 
fowl in (Iclieney of fla>onr .*’ — ForUSt Or» 
Jfem, ii, 27.5 ; find cd. i. 501]. 

1821.— •*. . . bringing with him n bmcc 
of flortkens, which ho had rliot tlio protnous 
day. J had never reen the birr] heforo it 
i* fsomowhat larger tlian n blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, ntul evidently of 
the bustanl F|>qcios,**— i. 258. 

1862,—** 1 h.avo not l>oon able to trace tho 
ongin of the Anglo-Indian word 'Florikln/ 
but wAsonco informed that the lattio Bustnnl 
in Buro{>a w'as Komot lines called Fhndn‘l'tn> 
I^ntham gives tho wonl *Fl^her* as an 
Knglbh name, and thi*^ niqiarcnity, has tlio 
«axno origin as Ffonh»,—Jrrtlfmfi V/ird^, 
2nd ed. ii. 02.’. (Wo doubt if Jonloii Iiah 
hero underHUxxl l^tbam correctly. Wlwvt 
lAilinm writes is, in describing the pMMrapr 
Jimtard, which, he kava i« tho ftize of tho 
IaUU hivstard: *MtihaiiiU India. CallctI 
l^snmgo Plover. • • • I find that it is 
known in India by tho nnino of Oortn7/by 
some of tho English called FUrehtr»* {SuppU 


ii> Oen, *St/noims of Btrrfit, 1787, 229.) Hero 
W’o undcratand **tho Knalish'* to bo tho 
English in India, nnd Ftfreho' to bo a 
clerical error for some form of 
[Fincher Ifi not In A". A*,i>.] 

1875, — “In tlio rains it is alwnya matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, wlio ahall shoot tho 
first purplo-crcstccl florican.*' — iri/WiV# 
Kfinys, 35s. 

PLOWEKBD-SILVBR. A term 
applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard qualify of silver used in the 
ingot currency of Independent Burma, 
called by the Burmc’^e yoKct-ni or 
‘ Bed -leaf.* Tlie English term is 
taken from the ap])cnmiicc of stars nnd 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of tins particular alloy, as it 
cools in the cnicihle. The Ava stand- 
ard is, or was, of al>ont 15 per cent, 
allo}*, tho latter containing, bc.sidits 
copjier, n siimll pmportioii of lend, 
winch is ncc(!.s.sary, according to the 
Burmo<:c, for the production of the 
flowers or stars (see Yule, fo 

Ava, S59 sf^.). 

— “Their way to make flowcr*d 

^ vor is, when Iho ^^ilver mid Copper are 
mix*d and melted together, and while tho 
Metal i« liquid, they put it into a Shallow 
Mould, of what Kiguro and Magnitude thry 
plc.a«c, and before tho liiqiiidity is gone, 
they blow* on it through n f>malt wi^cu 
I'ipc, which makers iho Knee, or Part blown 
u]x>n, n|ip(‘.ar with tho Fipiros of Klowcrs 
or Stars, but I never kaw any /.Vre/vn« or 
other Korolgncr at I'cgu, have tho Art to 
wake tlioso Figures Api>car, nnd if there is 
loo great A Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
appear/* — .1. JfnnnUon, ed. 1741, ii. 41.] 

PLY, s. Tlie shipiiig, or roof pait 
of Iho canvas of a tent is h> cnllca in 
India; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. [Tho 
AT.E.D. gives the ]>rinmry idea as 
“something attached by the edge,** as 
II strip on a garment to cover the 
lnitton-lio1c.s.] A tent sucli as oflicers 
goiiomlly use 1ms two for bettor 
protection from sun nnd rain. Tlio 
veiticml canvas walls are mllud KamU 
(see CAKAtJT). ^ [A not her Fciise of tho 
word iff “a quick-travolHiig carriage*’ 
(see quotation in Forbas below)*] 

[1781.— “Wo aU followed in fly-palan- 
nuuis/’— .SiV /. Day, la Forhes, Or* ^frvu 
il 89.] 

qgjO. — ‘*nio main part of tlio ojicration 
of pitching tlio tent, consisting of raising tho 
flieo, may bo perfonned, and ehoUernfroidedi 
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xdthoiit tlio wall*). &c., boing present/' 
IJV//ta»weft, r. J/. ii, 45a 

1816.— 

** The cavalcndo drew \ip in lino, 

Pitch'd tho ronrquco, and wont to dino. 

The boAtora and tho sorvnnto Ho 

Under tho shelter of tho fly." 

The Orand Matlrtt or /tdtv*A/Krf« 
ofQm Ih, p. 152. 

1885. — ** After I hndchnngod my riding* 
habit for my ono other gown, I eamo out to 
Join tho general under tho tont-fly. • • 
RoQtM «n<f ScddltSf by Mrs* Ouster^ p. 42 
(Amorienn work). 

FLTXKG-roX, 8. Popultir nnmo 
of the grcAt hat {Pteropus J^dtniTtfn, 
Qeolf). In the daytime these hats 
roost in Inrge colonies, lunidrcds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some gi'cat fiem, Jerdon 
s.iy8 of these hata : “ If witer is nt 
hand, a tank, or river, or the sen, they 
fly Ccautiously down and touch the 
water, but 1 could not ascertain if 
tliey took a sip, or merely dipped part 
of their bodies in” {Mammals of India, 
n, 181. The truth is, ns Sir George 
Vulc has told us from his own obser^'a- 
tion, tliat the bat in it.s skimming 
flight dips its bimst in the water, and 
then imbihea tlie moisture from its 
o>vn wet fur. Prolwbly this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been positively as- 
sured by natives that on the Odeyjiorc 
lake in Itajputana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch these bat^ ns they follow in 
line, touching the water. Fancy lly- 
fishing for crocodile w’ith such a fly ! ” 
(Uommvntcafion from M-Getu J?. H, 
Keatin^e.) [On the other hand lilr. 
Blanford says ; “ I have often observed 
this liahit : the Lead is lowered, the 
animal pauses in its flight, and tlie 
w’atcr is just touched, I believe, by tlie 
tongue or lower jaw*. I liavc no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of Imlli Tickell and 
M^Maatcr. Tlie former savs tliat 
flving-foxes in confinement drink at 
all hours, lapping wdtli their tongues. 
Tlie latter has noticed many other 
iKits drink in the evening as w^ell ns 
the^f^-ing-foxes.” (ilfammnZia of India, 

1298. — ... all 0 %'cr India tho birds nnd 
beasts aro entirely different from ours, aU 
but . the Quail. . . , For example, they 
have bats— -I mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind • 
well, their birds of this kind are as big ns a I 
goshawk I ifareo Polo, Bk. iii. eh. 17, 


ano 

c. 1328;— ‘*Tlioro bo nlio liala really and 
truly ns big ns kites. These birds fly no- 
whithor by day, but only when tho mm sots. 
Wonderful I By day they hang themselTei 
up on trees by tho feet, with their bodies 
downwards, nnd in tho clartimo thoy look 
just like big fruit on tho tree," — iVwr 
Jordanvs, p. 10. 

1555.— On tho road wo occasionally saw 
tree*! whoso top reached tho skies, and on 
which ono miw marrolloui bats, whoso wing^ 
stretched somo 14 jtalms. But these 
wore not peon on every tree.”— 5£rfi w4fi, Dl. 

fc. 1590.— ^Yriting of tho Sarkar of K£buL 
'Abut Fn^l .*>nys : **llicro is an animal called 
A flying'foz, which flics upward nliout the 
space of a yard,” Thw is copied from Balicr, 
ond tho nniinal meant is i>crhA[n the flying 
squirrel.— Jl/f, cd. Jarred, ii. 406. 

[1623. — **I RAW Ikitis AS big as Crows.**— 
i>. df//a IW/r, Hnk. Soc. i. 103,] 

1813.— ** Tho enormous bats which d.wken 
its branches frcnucntly exceed 0 feet in 
Icnrth from the tip of each wing, and from 
their resemblance to tliat animal are net 
improperly called flytog-foxes.”— IVif-v, 
Or. j/mAil 216; [2nd cd. ii. 269J. 

[1869. — '* They (in Batchian)oro almost tho 
only people in the Archipelago who cat tho 
great fruit-eating bats called by us *flyi^ 
foxes' . . • thoy nro generally cooked with 
abtmdaneo of spices and condiments, and 
nro rcallv very good eating, something like 
Imre/’— lr«f/«fVL Malay Arehfp., cd. 1890, 
p. 256.] » • 

1882. — * • it i^ A common belief in 
some places that emigrant coolie^ hang witli 
heads downward, like flying-foxes, or ore 

B tmnd in mills for oil.*— /Yowm’ Mail, 
cc. 13, p. 670. 

FOGASS, s. A word of Port, origin 
used in S. Indin ; foga^, from fogo, 

I ‘fire,* a cake linked in embers. It ia 
composed of minced radish with chib * 
lies, &c,, used ns n sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice. 

15.^.—** • . . fecimus iter per amocnos et 
non inf nigif eras Bulgarorum convallcss quo 
fore tcmimro pani u^u sumus sulicincricio, 
fngaclas Tocant.**— BwiirymV JSptsL i. i>. 42. 

FOLroMINDIOUM. (SceMAM- 
BATHBUBI.) The article aiijicars under 
tins name in Milhurn (1813, i. 283), os 
nn article of trade. 

FOOL'S BAOK, s. (For Pack see 
ABBACK.) Fool Pack is originally, os 
will be seen from Garcia and Aco^ 
the name of the strongest distillation 
from fodifv or sum, the ‘flower* (jjfhul, 
in H. nnd Mahr.) of the roirit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning ^caused the 
Eng^h corruption of this name to be 
ap^ied to a peculiarly nhominable andt 
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pomicions sj^irit, in 'vvhich, according 
to the statement of various old writer^ 
the stinmng sea^hlahher was mixed, or 
even a distillation of the same, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 


1663. — »». . , this 9 imi they distil like 
hrnndy fflffna ardente ) : and the result is a 
li{]^uor^ 1 iK 0 brandy; and a mg stooped in 
this vrill barn ns in tho case of omndy ; and 
this fine spirit tliey call fulo, wliioli means 
* flower * : and tho other quality that remains 
they call orraca, mixing mth it a small 
quantity of tho first kind. . • •*'— 
f. 67. 


1678. — . . . la qual (iruni) on tosos 

despuos diatilan, para baser aciia nrdiontc, 
do la qnal una, a quo olios flaman Fula, 
qiioquiorodesir ‘flor,’ oa mas fina . . . yla 
segunda, quo Daman Oxraca, no tanto." — 
AcosCaf p. 101. 

1593.—** This ^Twra being [booing] distilled, 
is caUed Fnla or Nipo [nco NIPA], and is 
ns oxcollent aqua ritae ns any is made in 
JDoH of their beat renish [ronnlsh] wine, Imt 
this is of tho finest kindo of dintillation.' — 
Lfnschotenf 101 ; [Hak. Soe. ix, 49]. 


1631.— **DonAEUs . . . Apixirot to otiam 
a i*ino adusto, nee Amc Chinonsi, abhorrero 1 
Bontius. Usum com mend o, abiianm 
n^roinor . . « at cane ]Kijus ot nnguo 
vitnndum eat quod Chinonscs nvarisaimi 
flimul ot natiiti>«>»ml bipodum, mixtis Holo< 
thuriis in man fluctnnntibus, pamnt . . . 
oaquo tarn exurentis sunt caloris ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cuto oxeftont. . . — Jae, 

Jiontiit AfrX, Aof. et Mrd. Iiid.f />»«/. iii. 

1673.— ** Among tho worst of thc«o (causes 
of disenoo) Fool Baok (Bmndy mndo of 
or UarHl. by tho Portu/;afs, because 
it swims always in n Blubber, a« if nothing 
else wore in it ; but touch it, and it stings 
like nottics ; the lattor, because sailing on 
tho Waves it bean up liko a PuHuquut 
CVwV (rco CAKAVEL) : It is, being biken, 
n Golly, and distilled causes tho«o that take 
it to bo Fools. . . /Vyrr, 68-69, 

[1763. — ** , . . that fiery, singlo and 
siinplo distilled spirit, called Fool, witli 
which our senroon were too frequently 
intoxicated,** — Jvtx^ 467* 

[1863. — “Tho first spirit that mftscsover 
is called *phTU/'* — VJ. //. //nnrftooA 

Ikon. /W. of Ptmjah, 311.] 


FOOZILOW, TO, V, Tho iinpern- 
tiveyAiMido of the H. vfivh jfhtAana^ 
*to flatter or cajole/ used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian inshion (ggo BUKNOWi 
P0CKAROW, XiBGOW), ns a vovlial in- 
finitive. 


FOBA8 LANDS, a. This is a term 
pecnlinr to tho island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portugucfic. 
TOcy arc lands reclaimed from the sen, 
by tlic construction of the VoUaxd 


Opy.) at Breech-Candy, and other em- 
bankments, on which account they arc 
also known as * Salt Batl^* [.see BATTA] 

g .c. rice) -grounds.* The Court of 
ircctors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to he 
leased rent-free to tlie reclaimers for 
a nuniher of i^cnrs, after which a small 
rjuit-rent was to be fired. But as 
individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vcllard at considerable expense. 
Tlic lands were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumstances, for many years gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant* 
riglit, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title Foras, 
from the peculiar tenure, which should 
perhaps be Forox, from /ore, ‘a quit- 
rent.* The Indian Act VI. of 1851 
arranged for the termination of these 
diifercnces, by cxtingui*>hing the dis- 
puted rights of Goveniment, except in 
regard to lands taken up for public 
purposes, and liy tbc const ituUon of a 
Foras Land Commission to settle the 
whole matter. This work was com- 
pleted by October 1853. The roads 
from the*Fort crossing the ‘‘Flats,” or 
Foras Lands, between Malabar Hill 
and Pnrell were ^nondly knowni as 
“the Fonts Ronds”; hut this name 
seems to have passed away, and the 
Municipal Commissioners liave siipov- 
.Rcded tnat general title by such names 
as Clerk Road, Bellasis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name, ‘ Comnttee-poora 
Forest Road,’ |K‘rlmps preserves the 
old generic title under a disguise. 

Forasdfirs arc the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Domhay Selfctio^s^ No. HI., New 
Scries, 1854. The following quaint 
quotation is from a jietitioii of Foms- 
dai's of Mahim nndf other places re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commi.RsIon : 


1862. — **. . , that tho case with respect to 
Iho old and now n.'ilt liatty grounds, may 
ib plcnso ycAir Honblo. Boanl to consul^ 
deeply, is totally difTeront, bocauso in thoir 
original state tho grounds were not of tlio 
tinture of othor swoot wasto grounds on tho 
island, lot out ns foras, nor theso grounds 
wore of that state as ono could sndalo him- 
solf at tho first imdortaking thoroof with 
loa^os or grnnU oven for that .smaller rent 
as tho forao is undor tlio donomination of 
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foras is same other donominntion to it, ho- 
cause tho depth of these grounds at the time 
when sca-wnter ^roa running over them was 
Ko much that they were a perfect sea-hoy, 
admitting hshing-honts to float towards 
Parelh”--In SdeUionff as nho\o, p» 29, 

FOTIJDAB, PHOUSDAB, a. 
Properly n military commander (P. 
fauu ‘a militar}' force,' fanj-ddr^ ‘one 
lioloing auch a force at his disnosal ’), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters* iVJso used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the A^n, a Fanjdar 
is in charge of several perguunnhs 
under the SipdhsiUur, or Viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the SuIniIi (filaatrin^s 
Ayectiy i. 294 ; [Jhrrrff, li. 40J). 

1683.--** Tho Fousdor rccoivcd another 
I'orwftnna directed to him by tho NnlK>b of I 
Docca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 1 
floover trading nvith any /nfirfowM.”— ' 
Ilfdffes, Diary, Nov. 8 ; [Hnk. 8oc. 1. 13G]L i 

[1687. — **MuIlick Biircoordnr Phonsdar- 1 
dix of Hughly.”-7tiW. ii. Ixr.] 

1090.—“ ... If any Thefts or Bobberies 
nro committed in tho Country, tho Fonsdar, 
another officer, is oblig'd to answer for 
them. . . Orin^fon, ^2. 

1702.—“. . . Porwannas directed to nil 
FoujdorB."— Tl7<«/rr, i. 405. 

[1727.— “Fouzdaar.” See under HOO- 
GLY.] 

17M.— “Tho PhouBdor of Vellore . . . 
made , overtures oflenng to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.”— O/ wjc, i. 372. 

1767.— “PhouBdnr. . . /res, 167. 

1783.—“ A complaint wras made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold tho office of phouBdor of 
Hoogly to a person called Khftn Joliftn 
Kh&n, on a corrupt ogreemont.”— lltA Jte- 
2H>rt on Affairs of India, in Burle, vi. 645. 

1786. — “ . , . tho Bald phouBdor (of 
Hoc^ly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
l)atron of tho city, meaning Warren Has- 
tinga, to pay him annually 36,000 rppccs a 
year .” — ArtieiesaysL Jlastinys, in Ibid, rii. 76. 

1809. — “Tho Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent mo an cxecllcnt dinner of 
fowls, nndapillnu.”— Zd. T’afnifiVi, I. 409. 

1810. - 

“ For ease tho harass'd Fonjdor pmys 

When crowded Courts end sultry days 
Exhale iho noxious fumo. 

While poring o'er tho cause ho hoars 

Tho lengthened Ho, and doubb and fears 
The culprit’s final doom.” 

Dines by H orrcft Hastings^ 

1824, — “ A messenger camo from tho 
^Foujdah’ (chatelloin) of Suromunuggur, 
asking why wo wore not content with tho 


quarters at first assigned to us.”— i/rtw, i. 
232. Tlio form is horo plainly n misreading ; 
for tho Bishop on next |>ago gives Foujdu:. 

FOUJDAEEY, ^ PHOUSDABEY, 
8. P,/rttyV/(fr7, a district under a /aiy- 
dar (8CC FOUJBAB); the office and 
jurisaiction of a fanjddr; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,* 
‘criminal* as opposed to ‘civil* justice. 
Tliustbe chief cnuiinal Court at Madras 
and BoiuUiy, up to 1863, was termed the 
Fotddaiy Adowlut^ corresponding to 
tho lYuamtct Adatriaf of Bengal. (Sec 
ADAWLXrr.) 

[1602.—“ Tho Governor in Council of Fort 
St. Gcorgo has deemed it to bo proper at 
this timo to cstablidi n Ckmii of Fozdan^ 
Adaulut.”— Pwf. in J^yan, MaJalar, ii. 
360; Hi. 351.] 

FOWBA. s. III Upper India, a 
mattock or large lioe ; the tool gener- 
ally employed in digging in most parts 
of India. Properly s 2 )eaking(H.)pAiIord. 
(See UAHOOTY.) 

[1679.— (Sneaking of diamond digpn?) 

, “ Others with iron pawracs or snadci heave 
it up to a heap.”— N. Mastrr, in AiVfna Man, 
147. 

[1848.— “On one ride Bc^ullah and one 
of tho gmssciittcni were toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kind of Bpadc-pickAxe, making 
water-courses. "—Jfr#. Macitnsie, Life in f/.r 
A/tsriD)t, i. 373.] 

1880.— “It so fell out tho other day in 
Cnwnporo, that, when a /xifwri endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for' 
taking water for irrigation from a ]K>nd, 
they knocked him down with the lumdlc 
of A phaora and cut off hiv head with the 
blade, which went an inch or moro into 
tho ground, whilst tho head rolled away 
soTonil feet,'*— Pibaw A/aiV, Moreh 4. 

rox,PLyiNa (Sccflyino-fox.) 

FBAZALA, FABASOLA, FBA- 
ZIL, FBAIL, s. Ar. fdrsalay a weight 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian ^as. As usual, it varied much 
locally, but it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs., and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (smaller) 
innund and the Bahar; the fdrsala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
matmds, tlie Uilidr equal to 10, 15, or 
20 fCtrsalait, See Barhosa (Hak. Soc.) 
224 ; Aft76Km, i. 833, 87, &c. ; Pnnse}fn 
Useful Tables, by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1510.— “They deal hy fanwola, which 
Jansota weigh, about twenty-five of our 
liro.”-rortio7in, p. 170. On thi. Dr. 
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Badger notes ^^Farasola is the pluml of 
fartala • . , still in ordinary use among tho 
Arabs of tbe Red Sea and Persian Gtdf ; but 

I am unablp to verifjr (its) origin.'* Is the 
word, which is somotimes called /mtV, the 
same a frail^ or basket, of figs ? And 
again, is it possible that/drsftfa is the same 
word ns * parcel/ through Jjatin particella t 
Wo sea that this is Sir R. Burton's opinion 
iCamCenSi ir. 390 ; [Aral, Eights, vi. 812] ). 
[Tho AuJEi.i!). says ; "O. F./raycf of unknown 
origin."] 

[1616.>-<<Farazola." See under EAOI.E- 
WOOD.] 

1554. — “Tho laar {see BAEAR) of cloves 
in Ormuz contains 20 fara^ola, and besides 
those 20 ffaragolas it contains 8 maunds 
(mdes) more, which is called pxcottaa (see 
PICOTA).*'— A. ATunw, p. 6. 

[1611, — “Tho weight of Mocha 25 lbs, 

II oz. every frasnla, and 15 fmsulos makes 
a'bohar ." — Danrerst Letters, i. 123,] 

1793._«i Coffee per Frail . . . Rs. 17."— 
JBomhag Courier, July 20. 

FBEGrUEZIA, s. This Portugese 
word for ‘a parish’ appears to liave 
been formerly familiar in thcivcst of 
India. 

c. 1760. — “The island . • . still continues 
divided into three Roman Catholic parishes, 
or FTegaezias, os they call thorn ; which arc 
JBombag, ii/aAm, and Salvf(fam/*‘-^Orose, i. 
45. 

FULEETAi s. Properly P. paltta 
orfattla, *a slow-matcli/ as of a match- 
lock, hut its usual colloquial Anglo- 
Indian appheation is to a cotton slow- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
silver tube. This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras Bamasanimy (q.v.). 

FULEETA-PUP, a. This, in 
Bengal, is a weU-knoum dish in the 
repertoiy of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of ^fritter’puff* / 


w PUELOUGH, 8. This word for a 
soldier’s leave has acquired a pccuUar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. It 
appears to have been first made the 
subject of ^stematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 


to England from the Dutch Verlof, 
* leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
tlie wars of the Netherlands. It ia 


used by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
served in those wars : 


1625.— 

“ Pennyhog, Jun, Whore is tho deed I hast 
thou it with thee 1 

Pickloeh, No. 

It is a thing of greater oonscquonco 
Than to bo borne about in a mack box 
Like a Iiow-Country vorlofie, or Welsh 

brief.” 

7^e Staple of Eevs, Act v. se. 1, 

FIJENAVEESE, n.p. This once 
familiar title of a famous Maliratta 
Minister (^Nana Fnmaveese) ia really 
the Persian fard-^iavis, ‘statement 
writer,’ or secretary. 

[1824. — “Tho head civil oflicor ia tho 
FuxnaveBe (a torm almost synonymous with 
that of minister of Unnneo) who receives the 
accounts of the renters and collootors of 
rovenuo. "—Jrafeofm, Central India, 2nd od. 
i. 531.] 

FIISL'S’, adj. Ar. — P. relat- 
ing to the fasl, season or crop. 
This name is applied to certain solar 
eras established for use in revenue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahommedan rule in India, to meet 
tlie inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applying to different parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves as far as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case vith the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.h. 963»a.x>. 
1656-56), though the month of coin- 
mcnceinent varies. [See A%n, od. 
Jarrett, ii. 30.] The Fault year of the 
Dcccan again was introduced by Shah 
Jchdn when settling the revenue system 
of the Maliratta country in 1636 ; and 
as it starts 'with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advance of the otliers. 

Two of these fasti yearn are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz, 
the FasU <3 Upper India, under which 
tlie Fdsll year 1286 began 2nd April 
1878 5 and that of Madras, under which 
Fatli year 1286 began lat July 1877. 

FUTWA, 8. At. fatted* The de- 
cision of a council of men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on any point of 
Moslem law or morals. But techni- 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Moliommedan law-officer on a 
case put before him.^ Sueli a^ deliver- 
ance ^vos, as a rule, given officially and 
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in writiiiR by bucIi nn oiliccr, who 
vcM (lUncnrd to Hie Courts of liritWi 
India up to n little Inter than the 
luiddk of last renturj', and it uus 
niorc or leas a l»asta of the judge’s do* 
cision. (See inon: prirticnlnrly under 
ADAVLUT, CAZEE ami LAIEV-OmCER.) 

17W.— **In all instances wherein the 
Fntvah of tho Law-offlccra of tho 

ahaU drclaro tho prisoncra lisltlo 
to tnora rorvit} tmnftlimcnt than iimlcr tho 
oviilcncc. anil nil Iho circumatnncet of tho 
ca^o ahail nm)onr to tho (^ntrt to ho junt 
and C<juital)le. . , ,*'—/{«;«. I’/, of liW, g ti. 

1836.--**And it heroh^ ennetrri that 
no Court ahall, on a Trial of any |»crK>n 
Areiupi! of the ofTcncu made punl^n'ibto hy 
tlila Act require any FntWA fmm any Iaw- 
/Ifllcor, . , rfli-f .VA'X q/’183G, rwit/inj 
Thvgffft^ § iii. 


a 


GAltEE, n. H. abuse ; bad 
language, 

[1813. — **. . . the jrrovK*^t galeOt or 
fthu«io, rc’Mumdcd tlipouglunit the camp.* — 
/troireA//i;i» iMUnfnmx it A/<t/r. Oiotj* » etl. 

ig&aTp. i>or>. 

g 877 .— **You pnnokc mo to giro you 
I (nhu^e), and then you cry out hko n ; 
ncglcctiMl wife.** — -l//unfytv* 77 i^ (Vy t/i 

•StfiMAiftc, ii. *2.] I 

GALLEEOE, s, Doinestir Hindu^ 
Ftaui ‘a pair of braces' fw’*» ' 

o1d*fns1iioncd* paUmcf, now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] wliere tbc form is galloteses*. 

GALLE, POINT DB, n.p. A 
rocky caps covering a small liarl>oiir 
and a town with old fortiticntions in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to nil 
Anglo-Indians for many years ns n 
coaling>])lncc of mail-stcnmors. 'flio 
Portuguese gave the town for cri»5t n 
cock (fra/fol, n legitimate ]Hm. Tho 
serious dcrivationa of the name are 
iiuinerous. Pridlmm says tlmt it is 
Gallai ‘ft Rock,' which is probable. 
But Cliitty says it means ‘a Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Jlnlnbars (i.c. Tamil people) from 
**. . , this part of the country having 
been nnciciitly set aside by Rnt’nna 
for the breeding of his ciittle" (Oryfon 
GasdUer^ 1832, p. 02). Tennent again 
Ktys it was called after a trilic, the 


GaUn^f inlmbiting the neiglibouring 
district fsecii. 105,&c.). J^Prof.CniiWpni 
(fi $rr, {(• Q«rnV.«», in. 155) writes: 
** In Sinhn1e.«o it is fiVr/fo, the ctymolog}^ 
uf whiub is unknown ; but in any case 
it can linvo iinthing to do ^Wth ‘“rock,’ 
the Sinlmlc*si for wdiich is pnla with a 
fbort 0 and n single /.’I I'ennent has 
been entindv mided by Keinntid in 
Mipjiodng ifmt Galle could Iks Ibe 
A'ifiw of ibe old Anib voyages to Cliina, 
a i>ort ulitcb certainlv lay lu tbe Malay 
(SeeCAbAY.)* 

1518,—** Ho tried to mako tho port of 
Columlio, l*cforo which ho arririMl in 3 darr. 
hut ho cuutd not nnku it heenu'^ tho wfati 
was cotiCrnry, po ho tacked alxuit ftir 4 days 
(ill ho tn.sdo tho poK of Oallo, which ii in 
the south port of tho Idnnd, and entered it 
with hii whole o«]undnin; and then oar 
peopto went n^horu k!l line cow< and pinndcr* 
ing whstcrer they could find.**— Corrw, 
il.510. 

1553 — **lu which X«land they (tho 
Oilncw'). ni tho imtlre^ ray, left a lAncoi;;o 
width tlU7 call CVunf/iUAi, and tlio }sso|do 
thorn *clve< Chinffuthu, ijarticubrly there 
who dwell from Ponta oe OdUo onwards 
facing tho smith and cut. For ndjolniog 
that point they foundc4l a City called 
TanaKiid (<op DONBERA BEAD), of which 
a hruo jvirt atill stands: and from bcin;; 
hirtl hy tint Capo of Odllo, the red of tho 
iteoplo, who dwelt fn»m the middle of tho 
Id.snd upnard«, mlled the iulLshitanta of 
thb pirt CV«io7dWo, and their language tho 
mme, as if they would wy lamruago or 
t>coplo of the CAihs of fWffr.**— /himw. 111. 
ti« cap 1. (TliU i*, of «>ur?e, all fanciful.) 

“ lie went to the |K>rt of Oabaili* 

S uamo, which our people now call Porto do 
lale,*‘— C’MhenA/tiii, ii. eh. 23.] 
c, 1W3S — **ll piuttA a’inpmnh wr doch^ 
il Capo di Gain dell* Iroh cli S'eibn tmtii 
n«Nsi m iniTo.*’ — fVsrtrt rfc* FVrfrnci, in 
/fiifntfJio, iii, 3P0r. 

1585,— ♦*l)opo hater n.suipto tro gioml 
pcum \c«!or term, nl jmmodi 5Iogtrio fiunmo 
hi vhta dl Pnntft m Gallo, lamuiio v ajjM 
l>cricolom da costeggisre. **—<?. f. IP. 

ICOU - **nio Stadt Panto Oalo ist im 
Jahr IfilO termlttcM Gotten pusdigeni 
Heepen durch die Tapfcrkcit de^ tVimmaa- 
danten Jacob Hotter don ICciderlUnden cu 
teil gcwonlen.*’— IF. S*Aiffrr. IPO, 

ICPl.— **lVo pawn'd by Capo 
and cimo to Pnntogale,'*— i*. WO. 

GALLEQALLE, s. A inixturo of 
lime and lin«ced oil, fonuing a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Sbakc- 
.«pcar}, Hind. palgttL 

1C21. — **AI^ tho justb, Tnccomon Done, 
sent \» word to goto ouer making gallegtll® 
in our howao wo hired of China Cbpt., 
l>ecau«o tho white lymo did trowWo tho 
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l)lnvor or nnging irmn, next neighbour. * , 

— JJianf, ii, 190. 

GALLEVAT, & Tliu iminu applied 
to a kind of gallej'. or wnr-bait \dtli 
oars, of small dmugiit of water, wliicli 
continned to be employed on the wcat 
•coaat of India down to the latter lialf 
of the 18tli century’. Tlie work quoted 
below under 1717 cxiibiins the galley- 
-icYt/bi to be “large boata like Graves- 
end Tilt-boats ; they carrj’ about 6 
Oirvcl-Guns and CO men at einnll arms, 
and Oars ; Tliey sail with a Peak Sail 
like the irireii of a Mnti-of-Wnr, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They 
4ire principally used for landing Troops 
for a Descent. , . (p. 22). The wortl 

is highly interesting from its genea- 
logical tree ; it is a descendant of the 
great historical and numerous family 
of the Galleif (gsdley, galiot, galleon, 
galcnss, galleidt^ galconcino, &c.), and 
It is almost certain] v the inimerllate 
jinrent of the hardly less historical 
JolUj-boaU which plays so important a 
part in British naval nniinU. [Prof. 
Bkcat takes jof/v-fKw/ to he nn English 
adaptation of DanWi jolU^ ‘ n yawl * ; 
Mr, Foster remarks that jolUtvaU ns 
an English word, is at le;i«f as old 
4LS 1495-97 (0/)p«i/Kt7rt, Kttwtl Ac- 
€onn(s and Inventortrj^f Kanr Jlec, Soc, 
viii. 193)(Lrf/m, iii. 296).l If this be 
true, whicli we can hanlJy doubt, we 
■sdiali have three of the iViats of the 
British innti-of-war owing their Tiames 
(fjuod muiimc rrrnr /) to Indian original 
\iz, tJic Cutter^ the Dinz/y, ntid the 
Jolly-boat to catur, dingy* and gallo- 
Tat. This lost derivation we take 
from Sir J. CamjibelPH Ilomlay Ga^-ftfecr 
{xiih 417), A %vork llint one can lianllv 
mention without nrhniration. TliiS 
writer, who htntes tliat> a form of tlie 
same word, galUit, is now geiiemlly 
used hy the natives in Bomliay waters 
for large foreign vesseL^fuich as*Knglish 
^hips and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it Uyjalbaf a word for a small Uiat UMjd 
on the shores of the Bod (m^c I)o:nj 
<tnd Eng^t ]>. 27C), which ajijwars IksIow 
in A quotation from Ihii Batuta, aiuI 
which vcA^elfi were called hy the early 
l^ortiigucsc geluuA. “Whether tin’s word 
is the parent of gattry nnd its deriva- 
tives, us Sir J. Campbell thinks, must he 
very doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use ilmn he scotns to think, 
ns the quotation from Asset shows. 
The ivord also occura in Byrantinc 


writers of the 0th century, such as 
the Couliuuator of Theoiduines quoted 
below, ntid the Emperor Leo. We 
shall And below the occurrence of 
; galley os nn Oriental word in the form 
j jnfto, w'hich looks like an Arabized 
adoption from a Meditemncan tongue. 
The Turkish, too, still has Idly fin for a 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adoption from galeone, Tlie origni of 
galley is a very obscure question. 
*Ainongst other suggestions mentioned 
by Diez {Etym. U'orlerL^ 2nd ed.i. 108- 
199) is one from TuXfit, a shark, or 
from -vaXei^t, a sword-fiMi— the latter 
very suggestive of a galley >vith its 
aggressive beak ; nnotlier is 'from 7^X17, 
a wottl ill IlesycUius, which is (he 
apparent origin of * gallery J It is 
nassihle that gaUota^ galiotCt nmy have 
In'en taken directly fnim the slinrk or 
sworfl-fisli, though in imitation of the 
galea alrt*adv in u«c. For we shall 
sec below tfiat galtol ww used for a 
]>imte. [The given the Euro- 

pean synonymous words, aii<l regnnls 
the ultnnnte etymology of galley ns 
unknown.] 

The word gallcval seems to tviine 
diroctly fi'om thegu/cofu of the P<»rtu- 
guej^; and other »S. EuiojK*nn nntion.s, 
a kind of inferior galley with only 
one Kink of oar.s which anpears under 
the form gah'on in .Toinville, infra (not 

be confounded with tlie galleons of a 
Inter periwl, which wen* larger voa’^cIs), 
nud often in the 13th nnd Mth centurie'- 
as galeotat galiotef, <5:c. It is constantly 
incntionefl as forming isirl of tlu* 
Portuguesi* fleets in India. Bluteau 
ilefiue.s f/u/cofu as **ii small galley with 
one iiuuM, nnd with 15 or 20 benVlie.s a 
side, nnd one oar to eaeh bench.” 

a. Galley. 

c, 8CD.— ** Anil tlion tliu incur»ion of Iho 
ItuKstaiis [rur * aflHctf <1 tbo Ibinmu ter- 

ritory (tlJOHo are a Keythtan nation of nido 
nn<l sav.'igo character), devaobitint; I’ontus 
. , • nnd imostitig tlio City il^eU vJ>on 
Micliaoi vraH iiu*ay etiiraffcd in «ar >\iOi the 
Islimaelifos. . . . 9o ihK incm^ion of those 
pooplo nfliictcit the empire <in the one hiind, 
nnd on the other the ad ranee of the fleet 
oil Crete, which witli some 20 cyntliariii, 
and 7 galleys (ycCKUt), nnd taking; with it 
cargo-vessels alro, went nlxmt, de**conding 
nomotiines on the Cycl.idcs JnlandK, nnd 
ftomotimes on the whole casst (of tho^ main) 
nehtunio Proceimcsus.*' — TAfOjdianii Coit- 
thwatiOf JAb, Iv. 03-3-t. 

A.ti, 877. — “ **Croscol»at insupor diohtis 
MtignlK iwrvofwimm niinierus ; odeo qa!- 
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ut p| fri*nuLi rt Ht t«|Un i»fi% «U«* 
tsr* iv!»i Jo!i» r»» ♦!*»| '<• 

t iV». Tur.c rcK yi*A\ 

II c'*s tAV<s srI pf 

ut ! |rf«-l'» t, 

»»' rlsfr',” -* .IP***''* /Vr, 

UcfU MM* .V,' ?*•«, tA, II r•^ U/-'. I* rA 
r* IJr*.*, — **ru »»V 

ntfrjl rt lUi fT^Ulf, » *»! !<<•» 

ftt*j tV* , rM ♦••nt* f 

l,« UJrt *!•' Uv *''*•»* Th , 

T* itr Kr ^n;** ». r<\ /*,*-/. % 1. 

]»IX— ri»Icf tl *t !'•?** 

mt”* !♦<*.« ♦' I -Jtl* » I tW At* " « * 

V*ft, ft I* r* *♦/ <*' I ‘rt 

»l ‘*T** r» • r»i if ft rr* ? t»x!*s »M *) it 

it* ^*1 I *rt V* *»\* J ■**»» r»i . 

•' Ih l. rrt* *», » 1 .V ' W rr Jo f &UU* : 
If.lrr */'rt m o • » / « v*.' 

1 *U> --** 1 / f# ♦ !•■*•* ' t *?<* 

i T*j t » » *’f * t *ir »- A* JT t »( p |i I * « 

I »• I tf'-i* i k itfi *» 

I'l r».J p * «*r r! t I t.f, • c? 

r 0 *» r T •^lfr •"frl, p»* i t -'tv. 

f»T*» P \ ril pr, »'« ' 

f Mtio* r u il M *' ■*. 

ft*ti?* r ‘ -*X • * .V, r 1, Hr t* Vl* 

IM? • **At t»r K'v' -‘.xV »!.•!' It V»«^ rt 

»a rskijr?/ 1 t*« t» ♦ *• M'»i:iJyf 9 

^puljre ti* \ *»** 

N »vl ll ‘‘} tl ■»• %*i t\.,\ Vt V ‘ t »''*♦ 

j* % • /'»''*»• *;». j *• 

1M,» 'MU* %t !.•» N" t 

ikt'lrr* lr> try'-k**! { ♦!!» ft* ,VJ t» 

ti \V« I »fa fjji 1^* Vi» t't vri* -<•. 

lu !•» |r •»■ *.* I ♦* r\r “‘t !.► ^ r* ^ ft* ! 

tl’.* V r-\ lilj ?l‘ .‘V » » ^ 

ll rtrjj il^j A UTAltfr I * 
V*;;ptl<f ft! ^ .» * * >»?'•» lf*>» «»<►- 

fioU* / wy f*^ 1 IV rttlw** < 

ftt%» pr -I*!* »■•> fj cAtQtX 

n**,fh 1 1 : i‘i I jf*, V if. vr 7 . • 

b, 

t»jlV.-**' . ar I << *r/-/ l*« t* I 

»* vi*K tin* |f-“) iT.Af<*t»i7i 

ft»n* tl t|*') !**»«* I f ■* t? k 

cMrf^n<r, fwlihr/ a . ,,.r ^ t 

f*»f fl*>) upsl, Irr It n n» t»ol I* 

Qftleots, ft f't'» |l), A f.^k. j 

ftvl rt**' /,‘ rt rtv, UU. 

Klf*. *•« **\<*> If, rw 1 1 'it H u* ^ » 

ll’m*|.o»lci ft r fr«’'ntl.r l>svk(i l‘. fti ,• *!» * 

, »J 

hnmhV lnrrntftr«*» wm» !«•!/« V to ^ 

c»r»l r» tim.r* p<iI lifr ai n «t'Mi«^r ’ 
iitul tv (^rt*kr lu tftf;; *r, 

of Mtt (nhMi f«*n:‘^ tl.c cMcf tn^ ** tn I 
tb«>c |«rt«l, arul floiulriri,r »« «t** rft|4*rtl tt\ I 
IhU l.tiMtwH*, ftitli tbM bo ft iMla. I 

ft Vlml ^‘1 ^tr-k-rl Ih’kl l» Ibtfi* f» ? » 

f>’htln;r fttnl krotlir,: rI 4t 1 , j 


• 1* J tb* pill >? <»f J%trt iU^ a, n-* 

a>r)tr. 

I •* A lklr ‘1 of 1 * Alt tMt CrA«r«]rtl 
Wiffty />i/^. A r. f'/a-upc, « fAUiv 

^r^koltiiUi tk«onA*w“— UiUa»n<ftn fH*t, : 

*• i^ri tHf«k rji*’***,*^ 

V»i K;f'nrra, Mo*»^v.|V 4 VN jKrf.l 


K*.l...“.M»<.)r <!trn (.# tU »',ri.«iO 

f} p «i^r« 4<i tJ * ft-t f4r* b» 

t* ft* 1 to^'trU 

^ rll* O jt / f ti ? **4 lori'o *itf yw, 17 
ft-‘J ?») Jftbjntt, A^^ IW * Ji)|w 

• >' *--» t? I"! 

I ii*U^ f* 10 tO. Af, 

r* Ac, 

4* p' ; . ♦*\Vf‘ r'o^ftAr I At t*-** tr-pi 
t tft * < sV k**. ft *ft* «•! IftttA I»" 

' \ "P*! !»• f,nV i <*M 0 ftl A*fi ftNVft.'- »*-*, 4 

‘ -To K* 1 >- 

X* t* » **A Ur/« bnt »r 

I rf’«|^|A*f|'slV* **1* t-'l bvCT^’^'t' 

Mr*k»*r**, faj»A?*j tf !*-♦ 
ff<* of tf * » 1 *t »4 SO 

• no 'lit ^ •S 4 ! f» «* 

W *4 • *•■ I * jrft*n !-f» a '1 b JV 9 r< 

I ♦ ♦"»f / f > t s f ”5 r tv 

!, • *' ! »• V ♦'* i irft'* I.*** Kts^'' 

I * ♦ < v*' »o; > t . c > i J u 4 . • aof f/'ct 

t II >% J* f r ? ,‘t K A 

tf;p!ssft> - *, n»i. ?-. •*. J ;. I> 

r ♦' '. . . I** <0 P'r IfTtXtr i ftt t» * 

1 ****“ J rf Uk'V* 'v* el nr<'t,«»»l t*-*y»* 
r '4 tl ► « *t ^ r * *r 1 ^ 4 ••! I > ui t > I** 

0«t9ftlp i* 7*^'* ^**, *? ' * ftpn fKr f 

t'r f* {.♦ -'t *> *1 

.!**• 

'*r»s - •'ill*' •*’ A A*Ttj? 

- 4 mt t*' rsip A V fe'-T jtll* f' 

♦1 j» <• J < p« i» > '• z*,** /•• • ""ft, i. 1*1. 1 

j 4 41 ''f.- tNi Ik'it tV'^V ««*r 

( - t - \> a, V t f Oc?*!A«- i, 

1 ‘': 

rt. 

In ll ** I'f? *j* *1*^ '0 •*» ^ «•*» ^Lt» U*» 

• *»••«(• 

*\ l;:".*,* ‘'f/ro I*,r »!♦ rjO-l 

t* fr* , II t»r 4 j 4 <*• I er' \ tf? I *U If i 

ft Tri t *• f'l**''’** y ifo it 

0«kxrtt <♦». rt t ' rt-** ^ 

b’lt ftff. If «r«t «',t rrf'*'f.*i tl f 
pko*#*-^* \rt r* • f*S |4 ‘rfjOrX^r* 
f* •»’-♦ 4 »pV*/*, 4^4 fti* r*<, I*, n?* 

ir-T. •*’... »r,< -’fr*.! fftftV f* **r 

♦'r‘.«r n*j Br?V’-*r »l*; Jr jrf X tl'» ro'T 
I Aft JIVJ ft'* il'-* t%**» « ♦! ‘'‘pT**,*. Cl lr*ft 

• I t'» f»ijrr-l |4 }f *]rjitrR 0 * ItlX*''!' f*** 
*r< f, jnjr' ro pift'v* itkf 1» cfc-r !«;:«« «l'‘< 
U*r.f** ',*'•*1 ft•^•^pA f* ‘r.M |«*of 

ififk ?*’*•« rt i* JVo/-*yf 

f»’<*i£ rr^ f N-ni * tf 7‘^tUy 1 ** 4 ^“^* 
*;t .*r*tiry/**, tl. Xt;/ 

IMS — “Tf.cOmyn.tcp.l cn iirfrftttnr** 

»o*Tp to c»^».KfV U.ft f*rcc. ftfti A*Afin! ffto 

fViJla tloP>tJ. J 4 **ii!Pt- Wf, IMS, *»ltb 17 
»'l), l'r. 4 «.j ,.4 tKfr fvw fk mW, tftlir;: o gillfpf 
VrU>) ft*t«| onft ipileotA. IWki 

f.vif roravrt*, ef*il !h« 
rotiti'l *h»j« f*l *u€*,**— C pm*, U. OT. 

*•• t 4 t*’ra ApjaJ«Uirfliqw«ba 
rt'AftiUr n n!v*olV ilo maor."— X 
r<»*kS 
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1652. — ** As Boon ns this nowii readied the 
Sublime Porto the Sandjcik of Katif was 
ordered to send l^Iumd-Bcg to take com- 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassoni one or two ships, five 
galleys, and a goliot .” — Sidt *Aft\ p, 4o. 

„ “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big ns earmcks, 3 ghurdbs or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portugnose caravels and 
12 smaller ghurabs, galiots with oars." 
^Ihid, C7-W. Unfortunately the translator 
does not give tho original l^rkish vrord for 
ffttliot. 

c. 1610, — “Es gnindcs Galores il y pent 
donx at trois cons hommes do gtiorrc, ot 
on d'nutrcs grandos Galiotcs, qu*ils nom- 
*mcnt Fregates, il y on pout cent. . , 
Pyrard dt Lavat, ii, 72 ; [link, Soc. ii. 118], 

ncoo. — "Ho gave a suflicient number of 
guiotes to escort thorn to sen." — IVeiv>r7ii<r, 
ed. BitUt i. 103.] 

16S9.>-"Ho embarked about tho middle 
of Ootobor in tho year 1612, in a goliot, 
which carried tho new Captain of Comorin." 
— Dryden^ Lift of JTonVi*. (In Worlt^ ©d, 
1821, xvi. 87.) 

e. Gallcvat, 

1613. — "Assoono ns I anchored I sent 
Master MoUnrvtx in his Pitinassc, and 
Master Spoon tr^ and Sawvdf Stjuxre in my 
Oellywatte to sound tho depths within tho 
sands." — Capt* N, J)o\onton^ in 2*urehtts. i. 
501. This illustrates tho origin of JoUy» 
hoaU 



1717. — "Besides tho Solnmnndcr Firo- 
.ship, Terrible Bomb, six Gallo 3 n?vatts of 
8 pins, and GO moti each, and 4 of C guns 
and 60 men each."— Faithftd 
JIxstonj of ihixi Airch‘Pym(t Tidajec Angria 
(1766), p. 47. 

c, 1760,«— "Of these armed boats called 
GaUerato, tho Company maintains also n 
competent number, for the aenico of thoir 
marine."— (irwiT, Ii. 62. 

1763.—" Tho Gallovuts are largo row- 
baats, built like tho gmb, but of sinnllor 
dimensions, tho largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons { they have two masts . . , they have 
40 or 60 stout oars, nnd may bo rowed four 
miles nn hour."— i. 409. 

[1813.—“ . . • hero they build vessels 
of all sires, from a ship of tho lino to tho 
funnllost grabs and golUvats, omployod in 
the Comiiany's sondcos."— Or Mem, 
2nd cd. i. 91-6.1 

G^AMBI£B, s. The extract of a 
climbing ahrub {Uncaria* Oamlner^ 
Boxb, ? Naxicka Gamhicr^ Hiintcr ; 
N.O. Rnhiaccad) 'wbicli is n native of 
tlio regions about tlic Straits of Mal- 
acca, and is imicli otowu in plantations 
in Singapore and the noigbbonring 
islands. Tlic substance in cbeniical 


composition and qualities strongly I’e- 
semblcs cutdi (q.v.), and the namc.s 
(htechu and Terra Japonica are applied 
to both. The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (iii. 90), nnd hy Itumphius, 
c. IGOO (v. C3), wlio describes its use in 
; mastication with betel-nut ; but there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it) known to the authors of the 
Pfiarmaeographta^ before 1780. Craw- 
furd gives the name as Javanese, but 
Hanbury and Fluckiger point out the 
resemblance to the Tamil name for 
catechu, Katta Kdmbu (Pharmaco- 
grapHna^ 298 ecjg.). [Mr. Skeat iioints 
out tliat the standard Malay name is 
gamhiry of whicli tlie origin is un- 
certain, but that the Eiiglirii word is 
clearly derived from it.] 

G-ANDA, 8. This is the H. name 
for a rhinoceros, gatnda, genda from 
Skt. ganda (giring also //andulra, gand~ 
unga^ gajctmra]. The note on tiie 
passage in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a inarwl in the way of error. 
The following is from a stor^’ of CoiTca 
about A battle between ** Bober Mirza ” 
(i.c. Sultan Baber) and a certain King 
"Cacandar” (Sikandar ?), in wliich I 
have been unable to trace even wlint 
events it misrepresents. But it keeps 
Fernan hlendcr. Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the latter’s statement about 
the advance of the King of tho Tartars 
against Peking with hmr score thousand 
rliiiioccroses ! 

"Tlio King CncAudnr divided hi? army 
into five Ijattlos well arrayed, courivtlng of 
140,000 horbo nnd 2SO,OibO foot, ond in 
front of thorn a Ixattlo of 800 clophantn, 
wliich fought with awonl** upon thoir tu?ks, 
and on thoir bucks cmitics irith archcni nncl 
nniskotocrs. And in front of tho clophnnUt 
80 rhinocoro^c? (gondas), liko that which 
wont to Portugal, and which they call 
6iV/id (?) ; theso on tho liom wliich thoy 
havo over tho snout carried tbreo-pronged 
iron weapons wdtli which thoy fought very 
stoutly . . • nnd tho Mogora witli their 
arrows mndo n grc.-it discharge, wounding 
many of tho olonlmnts and tlio gandos, 
whioli ns thoy felt tho arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up tho battle?. . . Conm, 
ill. 573-674. 

1516.— "Tho King (of Guzornt) sent n 
Gonda to tho King of Portugal, bccauso 
thoy told him that lio would bo pleased to 
SCO hor."— JBnrWrt, 58. 

1553,— “And in return for many rich 
prcbonts which this Diogo Fornnndcn enr- 
rJod to tho King, nnd bo?idc? otliors which 
tho King sent to Afron<<o Alboqucrqtio, 
thoro was nn nniinn), tho biggest ivnich 
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‘guard!,* but probably the origin 
assigned in the second quotation may 
be well founded; ‘Guard* may have 
6ha]ied the corruption of Gharhx. The 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
knouui in the N.W. as Purhias or 
Easterns (sec FOORTTB). [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), known as the Zafar Paltan. 
or ‘Victorious Battalion,* were called 
gardunee {Gdrdanl\ the feminine ' 
form of Gdrad or Guard,'] 

1762. — ** A coffro who commandod tho 
Tolingns and Gardees . • . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse belonged to ?” — Native 
Letter, in Van Sittart, i* 141. 

1786. — . . originally they (Sipohis) 
were commanded by Arabians, or those of 
their dosoondanis bom in the Oarnitti and 
Concan or Western parts of India, w'hom 
those foreigners stylo titiomsolvos {Jharhiea 
or Western. Moreover theso corps wore 
composed mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and 
Habiasimans, all of which hear upon that 
coast the same name of Ghaidti. ... In time 
the word Qharhi was corrupted by both tho 
French and Indians into that of 6ar^, 
which is now the general name of Sipohies 
nil over India save Bongol , . . where they 
are stiled Tahnffas.”— Note by Trniial. of 
Seir M%ttagh!Tin,\i, 93. 

[1815. — *‘Tho women composing them are 
callod Gardunees, a corruption of our word 
Guard,**-^BiacL€r, Mem. of the Operations in 
India in 1817-19, p. 213 note.] 

GABDKHS, GABDEN-HODSE, s. 
In the 18th century suburban villas at 
hladras and Calcutta were so called. 
.‘Garden Beach* below Eorfc Williaiii 
took its name from these. 

1682. — "Early in the morning I was mot 
by Mr. littloton and most of tho Factory, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o'clock by 
Mr. Vincent near tho Dutch Garden, who 
came attonded by severall Boats and Budge- 
rows guarded by 35 Firelocks, and abotit 50 
Bnshpoots and Peons well armed.”— 

Diary, July 24 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 32]. 

1685.— *" Tho whole Council . . . camo 
to attend the President at tho garden- 
house. . . ,**'^Prin*jte, Diary, Fort St. Geo. 
1st sor, iv. 116 ; in Witieel»*, 1 . 139. 

1747. — “In case of nn Attack at tho 
Garden House, if by a superior Force they 
should bo oblig'd to retire, according to tho 
oilers and send a Horseman before them to 
advise of tho Approacli... . gf 

Coiuneil of War at Fort Si, David, in India 
OJj^ceMS, Records, 

1758. — "Tho guard of tho redoubt re- 
treated before them to tho garden-house.” 
— Orme, ii. 303. 

„ "Mahomed Isoof . . . rode with a 
party of horse as far as Mnskelyne's 
garuen.'*— iii. 425. 


1772. — "Tho place of my residence at 
present is a gi^en-house of tho Nabol), 
about 4 miles distant from Moorshodabad.” 
— Teiynmouth, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. — "A body of Hydor’s horse were at 
St. Thomas's Mount on tho 29th ult. and 
Gon. Munro and Mr. Brodio with great 
difficulty escaped from tho General’s Gar- 
dens. They were pursued by Hydor's horse 
withiu a milo of the Black Town.” — India 
Gazette, May 11. 

1809. — "The gentlemen of tho sottlcment 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as they 

properly call thorn.” — lA, rafeiitio, 

1810. — ", . . Rural retreats called Garden- 
houses.”— irr7ham«on, V. M. i: 137. 

1873. — "To let, or for sale, Serlo's Gardens 
at Adyar. — For particulars apply,” &c. — 
Madras Mail, July 3, 

GABBY, GHABET, s. H. gdrl, a 
cart or carriage. The word is useli by 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Bengal 
side, in both senses. Frequently tlie 
species is discriminated by a diatino 
tive prefix, as palkee-garrtj ^lankin 
carriage), s^-parry (chaise), reUgarry 
(railway carriage), &o. [The modem 
aawh-garry was in. its original form 
called the “Equirotal Carnage,** from 
the four wlieels being of equal dimen- 
sions. The design is said to ham been 
suggested by Lord Ellenborougb. (See 
the account and drawing in Grant, 
Rural Life in Bengal, 3 s«g.).] 

1810. — "Tho common g'hony ... is 
mroly, if over, kept by any European, but 
may bo seen plying for hire in various mrts 
of Calcutta.” — Wuiiamson, V, M, i. 320. 

1811, — ^Tho Gary is ropresented in Sol- 
vyns's engravings os a ^ two-wheelod rath 
[sco RtJTl(t.c. the primitive nativo carriage, 
built hko a light hackery) with two ponios. 

1860. — "My husband was to have mot us 
with a two-horsogharee.”— Tme/yan, Daxck 
Bungalow, 384: 

[1892. — "Tho hrUni g&Xi, brougham; tho 
futon gfiii, phaeton or barouche ; the vagnlf, 
waggonette, arc now built in most laigo 
towns. . . . Tho vUgnxt seems likely to bo 
the carriogo of tho future, bocauso of its 
capacity.” — R. Kipling, Beast and Man %n 
India, 193.] 

GAUM, GONG, a A village, H. 
gdon, from Skt. grdma. 

1619. — " In every one of tho said villages, 
which they call guaoos.” — Goa Proclam, in 
Ar^. Pori, Orient,, lose. 6, 38. 

G&oniifdr occurs in the same vol. (p. 75), 
under tho forms ganoare and guaxicare, for 
I tho village heads m Fort. India. 
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GAUBIAN, ndj. Tliis is a con- 
venient name wliidi lias been adopted 
of late years as a generic imiue for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
f.c. those which arc radically spning 
from, or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. E. L. Bran* 
dreth) -wtis given by I^f. Iloemle; 
hut it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
collomiial languages of (cinlised) India 
into tlic 6 and 6 DnJvims [see 

DRAVIDIAN]. ’ The Gavras of the 
Pundits appear to lie (l) Bengalee 
{Bangdll) whidi is the ])ropcr language 
of Ganda^ or Northern Bengal, from 
which * tlie name is taken (sec 
OOUR c.), (2) Onya,' the language of 
Orissa, (3^ Hindi, (4) PanjfihT, (5) 
Sindh! ; tlicir Dntvtra languages are 
(1) Telinga, (2) Kaniataka (Cauarcse), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Qurjnra (Gujarati), 
(5) Dnivira (Tamil). But of these 
Inst (3) and (4) arc really to he cla&<cd 
svitli the Gaurlan group, so that the 
latter is to be consiuoreu os embracing 
7 principal languages. Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia- 
lects of A.<^m, of Ncpaul, and sonic 
others, have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies between 
the changes m grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in iiassiiig into those 
Gauriaii languages, and the changes of 
Latin m passing into the Boinancc 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute details, have been treated by 
several scholars ; and a very interest- 
ing view of the subject is* given by 
lilr. Brandretli in vols. xi. and xil of 
the J’.B.A.a, N.S. 

GAUTAMA, n.p. Tlie suniauie, 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
Sakya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sal^a Muni sprang. It is a derivative 
from Gotama, a name of ** one of the 
ancient Vcdic hard-families” (Olden- 
hcrg)» It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
diinese nations. The 5<mmiona-codom 
of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of ^ramana Gautama, ‘‘The 
Ascetic Gautama.” 

1646.— “I will pass by them of the sect 
of Oodomem, who imond their whole life in 
■crying day and night on those mountain^, 
Ctodomem, Qodomem, and desist not from 


it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground.”—/*. M, Pin(o, in Cogan, p. 222. 

c. 1690.— Seo under Oodavery passage 
from Jin, whore Ootom occurs. 

1680.— “J’nl cm dovoir expliquer touted 
CCS cho«(C9 arant quo do parlor do Soinmono- 
khodom (e’e^t aind quo lev Siamoiv anpcl- 
lent lo Diou qu'ils nuorent K pre^ent).^ — 
Volf, iU Skm, J)u Pins Jemtts, Pari'*. 

1680, p. 807. 

1687-88.— “Now Iho* they bay tlmt porcnil 
have nltalncd to this Kolicity ( AiVw/wn, i.r. 
Nirmua) • • • yet they honour only ono 
alone, whom they esteem to haro surpassed 
all the rc*«t in Vortuo. They call him 
/Sommofin.Codorn ; and they say that Codom 
wa.H his Xamc, and that Sommona signifies 
in the Jialif Tongue a Tahipoin of the 
\Voodi .” — IlisL lid, of «SVam, by lit Ja 
J mhrff, E.T, i. 100. 

[1727.—**. . . inferior Oodt, such m 
Pimnui Cuddom. * * A. JIamxUon, cd. 
1741, ii. 61.] 

17S2.— “ IjC^ Pegottin^ ot Ics Bahinan% . . • 
Qimnt h Icura Dioiix, its en comptent sept 
principanx. . . . CcpendantiWn’candorcnt 

qn*un soul, quails api>cllcnt(Iodeman ” 

•^Sonn'rat, li. 299. 

1800.—** GoUua, or Goutnin, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitanU of the more eastern parts, is 
said to Imre been a philosopher ... ho 
taught in tho Indian schools the heterodox 
religion and philoso|)hy of Boodlt The 
imago that represents Boodh U called Gau- 
tama, or Goulum. . . .**— Jimlautf, 
299. 

1828.—* *Tho titlc^orsynonymwof Buddha, 
AS they were given to me, aro as follow: 
**Sotamo(f7anfama) . . . iSStmiann-kotamo, 
agreeably to tho interpretation given me, 
mcann in tho Pali languogc, tho priest 
Gautama.*’— Cntiyunf, Pmb, to Siam, p. 


GAYEIf, s. Topsiil. Nautical 
jargon from Fort, gavea, the top. 
(Roehxich), 

GAVIAL, 6. Tliis , is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of the 
allimtoTs of tlie Ganges and other 
Inmoii rivers, Gavialis gangeiicitt, &c. 
It is the less dangerous of the Gangetic 
saurian^ with long, slender, sub- 
cylindrical Jan'S expanding into a 
protuberance at the muzxlc. The 
name must liavo originated in some 
error, probably a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hind, ghanydl, and gavial 
is nothing. Tlie term '^ariydlt) is used 
by Baber (p, 410), where the tnms- 
latoris note says; “Tlie geriali is 
the roiind-moiitlied crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the magar 
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<8ee HSUGGITE) {Grocodilus hiporcains) 
not Uie glianydl, 

c. 1809. — ‘*Iu tho Brohmoputro as woU 
as In the Ganges there nro t\vo kinds of 
crocodile, nrhich at Goyalparo are both colled 
JCuviir/ but each has a ^edfic name. The 
Crocodilvs Oangetieus is called Ghoriyaly and 
*^0 other is called Jionffcha»” — /i(fr/(ia»a»'s 
Muiiffpoor, in JCasiern India, iii. 5S1*2. 

G-AZAT, s. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘dessert.' {Panjah N, di (?. ii. 184). 

GECKO) B. A kind of lionsc lizard. 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
use ; it is n naturalist's word ; and 
also is French. It \\*a3 no doubt 
originally an onomato 2 ioeia from tlie 
creature’s reiterated utterance. Marcel 
Deric says the word is adopted from 
!Ma1ay gekoh [giko^. Tliis wc do not 
find in Orawfurd, who has 
4ind gol:^f all evidently attempts to 
Tcprcsent the utterance. In Burma 
the same, or a kindred lizard, is called 
toUdj in like imitation. 

1631.— Bontiufl scctne to identif}’ this 
lizard with tho Guana (q.v.), and ^>*8 its 
Into is so venomous os to ix> fatal unlc'«s tho 
part bo immodiatoly cut out, or cauterized. 
This ia no doubt a fable. “ Nontmtis ip^um 
anininl apposito vocabulo gocco voennt ; 
<|uippo non secua ao QiKcyx aputl nos suum 
cantum itomt, otiam gecko assiduo FOiiat, 
prius edito stridore qualom Picu^ omittit." 
—Lib. V. cap. B, p. 57. 

1711. — “CbaecoB, as Cuckoos receive tlioir 
Namc^ from the Noise they make. . . . 
They are much like lizards, but larger. Tis 
Kiid their Dung is so vonomous,*' &c.— 
Loehyer^ 84. 

1727»— “Tlioy have one dnDccrou>» little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in simpo almost 
like A Lizard. It very malicious . . . and 
whorovor tho Liouor lights on nn Animal 
Body, it proaontly cankers tho Flc*jh.” — 
A. Ilamxltony ii. I3l ; fed. 1744, u, 130]. 

This is still a common belief. (See 
BI8COBBA). 

1883,-— “This was one of thaso Httlo house 
lizards called geckOS, which liavo pollots at 
tho ends of their toes. They are not re- 
pulsive brutes like tho garden lizard, and I 
am always on good terms with them. Tlioy 
havo full liborty to mako use of my house, 
for which they seem grateful, and say chuck, 
chuck, chuck.” — Tribes on. My ^ronfiVr, 38. 

GEKTOO, B. and adj. This word 
is corruption of the Portuguese 
Gentio^ ‘a gentile' or hcatlicn, which 
thc^ applied to the Hindus in contra- 
distinction to the Moros or * Moors,' %.€. 
Mahommedans. [Sec MOOE.] Both 


teniis arc now obsolete among Englisli 
people, except perhaps ibnt uenioo still 
lingers at Madras in the sense b ; foi* 
the terms Gcntio and Genioo were 
applied in two senses : 

a. To the HindiLs generally. 

b. To the Telugu-speiiking Hindus 
of the Peninsula .specially, and to their 
language. 

The reason wliy the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Tclugii 
people is probaoly because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, tlie Telugu 
monarchy of Vijayaiia^ra, or Bija- 
iiagar(see BISNAGAR. NABBINGA) was 
dominant over great iwrt of the Penin- 
sula. Tile ollicials were chicllv of 
ToUigu mce, and thus the people of 
this race, ns the mo.st imponant section 
of the Hiiidfis, were par rxdilencc the 
Grniilt^, and their l;uigiiagc the Qontilc 
language. Besides these two specific 
senses, Onitio was sometimeb used for 
heathen in general. Tliub in F. J[. 
Piiito: “A very fnmou.*- Corsair who 
was called Hininiilau, a Chinese by 
nation, and who from a Gentio as he 
was, harl a little time since tunuHl 
Moor. . . Cb. L. 

a. — 

1518.— “Tho of thl-< territory 

spend so largely, and givo such great alm% 
at tho cost of your Highness’s administration 
that it disposes of n good part of tho funds. 
... I boliovo indeed they do nil this in real 
real and sincerity • « • but I think it might 
bo reduced n half, and nil for the better ; 
for there nro somo of them who often try to 
make Christianq by forco, and worry tho 
Gentoos (yV-nfiW) to such a degreo that it 
drives tho j>opulatiQn away ,” — Simao UoUlfm 
Cartas, 35. 

1563.—“. , . Among the Omtiles (Gon- 
tlos) Riio 18 AS much a« to -ay ‘King,*”— 
Garcia, f. 355. 

„ “This amboigria U not so highly 
rained among tho Moors, hut it is liighlS* 
prized among tho Gimtiles.”— Z&td. f« l-i. 

1582. — “A goatlle . . • whoso namo was 
Gan&ca.” — Castarteda, irnns. by N. L., f. 31. 

1588. — In a latter of this year to the 
Viceroy, tho King (Philip Ii.) says ho 
“undorBtnnds tho Gontios nro much tho 
beat poivonfl to whom to farm the affandrgas 
(customs, &o.), pajing woll niid regularly, 
and it docs not scorn contrary to ennon-law 
to farm to thorn, but on this ho will consult 
tho learned.”— In Arch» Port. fuse. 

3, 135. 

c* 1610. — “Ils (los Portognis) oxoroont 
ordinairomcni do somblnbloa cniautez lors 
qu'ils Bortont on trouppo lo long dos costos, 
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brnslana et saccageans ces pauures CtentilB 
qui no d&oirent quo leur bonne grace, et leiir 
niais Hs n*en ont pas plus do plti^ 
pour cola.”— Jl/bcjKrt, 349, 

1630,—** . . . which Gentiles are of two 
sorts . . . first the purer Gentiles . • • or 
else the impure or vnclcano Oentiles . , . 
such are the husbandmen or iulerior sort 
of people called the Zorrf, 

Dhpta^ff kc»f 85. 

1673, — **lhie finest Dames of the Gentues 
disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads,”— 116, 

II **GentneB| the Forto^ese idiom for 
Gentiles, are the Abongincs. — Ibtd, 27. 

1679. — In Fort St. Geo. Cons, of 29th 
January, the Blatik Town of Madras is 
called **tho Gentue Town .”— and Exts,, 
No. ii. 3. 

1682. — ** This morning a Gentoo sent by 
Bulchund, Govemour of Hugly and Cassnm* 
bazar, made complaint to me that hir. 
Chamock did shamefully — to y« great 
scandal of our Nation— keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 years.”— 7r«wa, Diary, Dec. 1. • 
[Hak. Soc 1 , 52] 

1683. — “The ceremony used by these 
Gentu's in their sicknesso is very strange ; 
they bring y* sick person ... to y* bnnke 
of y« River Ganges, on a Cof<. . . .” — Ibid, 
May 10 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 86]. 

In Stevens's Trans, of Faria y Sousa (1695) 
the Hindus are still called Gentiles, And it 
would seem that the Bnglish form Gentoo 
did not come into general use till late in the 
17 th century, 

1767, — ** In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrov you must at least 
have a Smattering of the Language. . . . 
The original Language of thisCountrey (or 
at least the earliest we know of) is the 
Bengala or Gentoo; this is commonly 
spoken in all parts of the Countrey. But 
the politest Language is the Moors or 
Mussmmans, and Persian.” — MS, Letta of 
James Rennell, 

1772. — ** It is customary with the Gentoos, 
as soon as they have acquired a moderate 
fortune, to dig u pond.” — Teignmonth, Mem, 
i. 36. 

1774, — **When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who ore Gentoos^ came on 
hoain m little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.”— PbruMf, F. to N. Guinra, 169, 
1776. — ** A Code of Gentoo Iawb or 
Ordinations of tho Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in the Shanskrit Languego. London, 
Printed in tho Year 1776.^*— (Title of Work 
hy Nathaniel Brossoy Holhed.) 

1778. — ‘*The peculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to busi- 
ness, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
productions either of commerce or of ncccs> 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
tho revenue the most minute, Voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in tho universe,”— Orme, ii, 7 (Reprint). 


1781,—** They (Syrian Christians of Tm- 
vancore) noknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala.”— 
Gibhonf ch. xlvii, 

1784, —** C^tain Francis Swoin Ward, of 
the Madras Eshibliahment, whoso paintings 

, and drawings of Gentoo Arohitectnre, &c., 
are wdl known.”— In Seton^Karr, i* 31. 

1785. — **1 found this large concourse (at 
Cbandernagoro) of people were gathered 
to see a Gentoo woman bum herself with 
her husband.* i. 90. 

„ ** Tho original inhabitants of India are 
called Gentoos.”— ChrramoLV Life of elite, 

i. 122. 

1803. — **jP«vflrrine. 0 mine is an accom- 
modating palate, hostess. I have swallowed 
burgundy with the French, hollands with 
the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe-joice 
with an EnglidimaD, and (water with a 
simple Gentoo."— Cofmaa** John Bull, i. 
sc. 1. 

1807. — “1 was not prepared for the entire 
nakedness of tho Gentoo inhabitants.”— 
Lord Minto in India, 17* 

b,- 

1648, — ‘*The Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Oolconda, and are spread nil 
over India, are called Jentlves.** — Vaa 
Tieist, 59. 

1673. — ** Their language they call gene- 
rally Gentu . . . the peemiar Name of their 
Speech is Tel%nga,**^Pryer, 83. 

1674, — “ 50 Pagodas mtuity to John 
Thomas ordered for good progress in the 
Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing.” 
— Fort St, Geo, Cons., in Notes and Exts. 
No, 1 . 32. 

p681.— ** He hath tho Gentue language.’* 
—In Title, Sedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. 

ii. cclxxxiT.] 

1683, — ‘‘Thursday, 21st June. . . . 

Hon. Company havi^ sent us a law with 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first be trnn^ted into Portugnosc, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro- 
claimed solemnly hy beat of drum.”— 
Madras Conenliaiion, in WhMer, !. 314. 

1719.— ** Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept hy the Town Conicoply for 
that purpose.” — Ibid, ii. 314. 

1726. — ** Tho proper vernacular here (Gol- 
conda) is the Gentoos iMeniiefsY or Tcl- 
ingaas.”— rofeafyn, Chor. 37. 

1801.— ** The Gentoo translation of the 
B^ulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for even « . . the most Canarino 
part of them undoratand GentOO.”— ATunro, 
m Life, i. 321. 

1807.— **A Grammar of the Gentoo lan- 
guage, as it is understood and spoken by 
tho ^ntoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidenoy of Fort St. 
Geoxge, many years resident in the Northern 
(^Tcnrs. Madras, 1807.” 
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1817.--Tho third grammar of tho Tolugu 
langUAgo, published in this year, is callca a 
* Gontoo Grammar/ 

1837. — '*! mean to arntiao mveolf "idth 
teaming Gentoo, and have brought a Moon> 
Hhco i;nth me. Gontoo is tho ilanguago of 
this part of tho country [Godnvory doltal, 
and ono of tho prettiest of all tho dialoets.'*' 
— Letters frem Madrosj 189. 

GHAUT, s. Hind.i?/m’f. 

a. A landing - place ; a path of 
descent to a river ; the place of a 
ferry, &c. Also a quay or tlic like. 

b. A path of descent from a moun- 
tain ; a mountain pass ; and hence 

c. , n.p. The mountain ranges parallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which tho aMU or 

S asses lead from the table-lands above 
own to the coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing 
these tracts spoken of respectively as 
the countiy ahoi^e and tno country 
belmv the Ghats (sec BAIAGHATfT) 
were led to regard the word Ghats as 
n proper name of the mountain range 
itself, or (like Be Barros l>clow) os a 
word signifying range. And this is 
in analogy with many other cases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has been transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for ‘a pass* has been znistakcii 
for a word for * mountain range.* The 
proper eensc of the word is well illus- 
strated from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 

a. — 

1809.— *'TIio aandys thero took to their 
paddles, and keeping tho beam to tho 
current tho n’holo way,*contrivcd to land us 
at tho destined gauw* — Id. rafmho, i. 185, 
1824,— ** It is really a very laigo plnco, 
and rises from tho river in an nmphithcntTal 
form . . . with many very fmo ghtts 
descending to tho water’s edge.’*— 7/«&er, 
i. 107. 

b.^ 

c. 1816,—** In 17 more days thoy arrived 
at Gurganw. During tlieso 17 aa 3»8 tho 
Qh&te wero passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst tho hill**, whoro 
oven tho elephants beenmo nearly inridblo.” 
’—Amir Jihvsrii, in Lllittlf iii. 86. 

Tins passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
Ghats here meant arc not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the 
Vindhya and Siitpura hills. .Compare 


the two following, in wliich ‘down the 
ghauts^ and *dotyii the passes* mean 
exactly the same thing, though to 
many people the former expression 
will suggest ‘down through a range 
of mountains called the Ghauts.* 

1803. — “Tho onomy nro down tho ghauts 
In great conrtornntion .*' — iVeUrngiout ii. 333. 

„ “Tho onomy have fled northward, 
and are getting down tho passes as fast 
thoy can.’— JIf, Llphinttone, in Life by 
ColebrooLef i. 71. 

1826. — “Though it was still raining, I 
walked up tho Bohr Gh&t, four miles and a 
half, to Cnndaiilah.”— ii. 136, od. 
1844, That is, up ono of tho Passes, from 
which Buropcans called tho mountains thorn* 
selves “thoGhauto.” 

Tlie following passage indicates that* 
the great Sir Waltei*, with his usual 
sagsi^t}', saw the tnie sense of thetvord 
in its gcogrupliical use, though mialod 
by books to attribute to the (so-called) 
‘Eastern Ghauts* the character that 
belongs to the Western only. 

1827. — “« • . thoy approached tho Ghauts, 
thoso tromondous mountain passes which 
descend from tho tablo-lnnd of Mj’sorc, an<l 
through which tho mighty streams that ari«o 
in tho centre of tho indian Peninsula And 
their way to tho ocean.”— T/ic Surgeon*s 
Dititffhter, eh, xiii. 

C. — 

1553. — “Tho most notahio division which 
Nntturo hath planted in this land is n chain 
of mountains, which tho natives, by a generic 
apjKillatton, bccauso it has no proper name, 
call Gate, which is as much ns to Fay Semt** 
—J)f Jiarroff Dee. I, liv, iv. cap, vii, 

1561,— ** This Serra is cnllod Gate.”— 
Conea, LeitdaSf ii. 2, 66. 

ir,G3. — «*Tlio Canrom, which is tho land 
skirting tho fion, up to a lofrt* range which 
thoy call Guato.”— Garcia, f. 816. 

1672.- 

“ Da term os Natumca Iho ehamnm Gate, 

Do po do (pial pcqnona qunntidado 

So estendo hRn fmlda estreitn, quo com- 
bato 

Do mnr n natural forocidndo. . . 

CamCes, vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Tho cozmtry-pooplo call this ningo tho 

Ghaut, 

nnd from iU foot-hills scanty breadth 
there bo, 

whoso seaward - sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity. . . .* 

1628. — “Wo commenced then to fi«;ccnd 
tho mounlnin.(rango) which tho people of 
tho country call Gat, and which titivorsos 
in tho middlo tho whole length of that part 
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of Indift which projects into tho sea, Kathod , 
on tho cAflt oido by tho Gulf of Bcnml, ond | 
on tho west by the Ocean, or Sea of uoft."-~ ; 
-/>. d(Ua Valle, il. 32 ; (Tllnlc. Soc. ». 222]. | 

1673.— "Tho Mountnin^ hero nro ono con- 
tinued ridco • * , and arc all along called 
Gaot."-/Vycr, 187. 

1685.—" On lea appollo, monfagnes de 
Qatto, c*09t commo qul diroit tnontngnci do 
TOontiigncs, GatU on languo du jKiye no 
flfgnifinnt nutro choio quo montagno " (quite 
wrong).— /(iVyiro, Orymn, (Fr.Tran‘i|,),p. 4. 

1727._*<Tho great Kami nnd Dows that 
fall from tho Mountains of Gaiti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues tip in tho Country.' —^!. 
//amt'fion, i. 232 ; [cd. 174 1, ii. 285]. 

1762.— " All tho South part of India save 
tho Mountains of Gate (n string of Hills in 
yo couniiy) is lorol Land tho Mould FC.ircO 
so doop ns in Kngtand. * , . As you mnho 
1150 of orcry cxiwdient to drain the water 
from your tillca ground, so tho Indians 
tako c.sro to keep it in theirs, nnd for this 
reason sow only in tho lo\ol grounds."— 
of JavM Jlennelt, March 21. 


1826.— "Tho mountains aro nearly tho 
ssnio height . . . with thorn orago of Wolsh 
mountains. ... In ono respect, and onlv 
ono, tho Ghats havo tho advantage,— their 
precipices nro higher, nnd tho outlines of the 
mils con'«oquontly bolder,'*— /Wrr, ed, 1514, 
«, 136. 


GHEE, 6. Boiled Imttcr ; Uic nni- 
s*crsnl medium of cooker}^ tbroughout 
India, supplying tlie place occupied by 
oil in Soutncni Europe, nnd more ; 
[the snmn of Arabia, the raughan of 
Persia], Tim word is Hind, phi, Skt. 
ghnta, A short hut explicit account 
of* the mode of iirepamtioii svill he 
found in the English Oyclomedia (Arts 
and Sciences), fl.v. j (ana in fuller 
detail in IVatt, Eton. Diet ili. 491 seqq.], 

c, 1500.—" Most of them (Akbar's olo- 
phants] got 5 s. (ers) of sugar, 4 s. of ghf, 
and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, ire.”— Alrt-t-ylI5rtrI, i. 130. 

1673.— "They will drink milk, and Iwil'd 
butter, which they call Gho."— i'Vyrr, 33. 

1783.— "In most of tho prisons [of Hyder 
’Ah] it was thp custom to colobrato particular 
days, whon tho funds admitted, with tho 
luxttiy of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On ono 
occosion tho old Scotch ballad, ' Aly wife has 
ta'on the geo,’ was ndmimbly sung, nnd 
doudly encored. ... It was roported to the 
Kollodar (see EILltADAR) that tho prisonora 
said and sung throughout tho night of 
nothing but ghee. . . . The Kollednr, 
cortain that discoveries had boon made re- 
garding his malversations in that nrticlo of 
garrison store, dotorminod to conciliate their 
secrecy by causing an abundant supply of 
this unaccustomed luxuiy to bo thoncomrth 
placed within tho roach of their farthing 
purdiases.**— infis, J[i$U Sbdehes, ii. IM. 


1785.— "Tho rovonues of tho city of 
Decca * • , amount annuolly to two khorora 
(SCO CROBBl, proceeding from tho customs 
and duties levied on ghee.'— Chmzenbfi 
A.r)^C'/iV,i.l72. 

1817,— "Tho great luxury of tho Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee.”— Afilf. 
//iV. i. 410. 


GHUiZAI, n.p. One of the nio^t 
fainona of the tnl>e3 of Afghanistan, 
nnd prolwhiy the Ftrongcsl, occupying 
the high plateau north of Kanlihar, 
and extending (roundly ^eab'ng) 
en.stwnril to the Sulirnfm! mountain^, 
and north to the Kabul Hiver. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of the IBtli cciitnn*, and for 

0 time pos.«c.«^’<cd the throne of Ispahan. 
The following paragraph occum in the 
article AranAXiHTAK, in the 0th cd. 
of the Enajc, Eritaiu, 1874 (i. 235), 
written bv one of the authors of this 
book:— ‘ 

"It H remarkable that tho old Arab 
geographers of tho 10th and lUh ccntarici 
placo in tho GhilRii country" (>»^ tbe 
country now occupied by the Ghilmis. or 

1 nearly so) "a |>oop1o culled KhllHls, woem 
' thoy call a trilm of TNirks, to whom boloogcd 

a famous family of Delhi Kingip. The pro- 
liabtlity of tho identity of tho KhlUjls and 
Ghilsais is obvious, and tho question tonchen 
olhcrt regarding tho origin of tho Afghans ; 
but it docs not seem to have l^eon gone 
into.'* 


Nor has the WTitcr since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he has 
never regarded the suggestion ns more 
than a probable one, lie has seen no 
reason to reject it He may add that 
on starting the idea to Sir Henn* 
Ilawlinson (to whom it seemed new), 
A high authority on such n nucstlon, 
though he would not accc])t it, lie made 
A candid remark to the ciTcct tliat the 
Qhilznis had undoubtedly a ver^* Turk- 
like nspccU A belief in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enter- 
tained by tlie traveller diaries SlasFon, 
as is shown in a passage qiiolcd liclow. 
And it lias also been maintained by 
Surccoa-Major BclleWi in his Eaces of 
Afgnaimtan (1880), [who (p. 100) refers 
the name to EGiiltelil, a swordmian. 
Tlic folk etymology- of De Qttignes 
and D’Herhclot is Kail, *rcpo5^* «t-> 
‘hungry,* given to an officer by Ogoiw 
Khun, wlio dcLaycd on the road to kill 
game for his sick wife!. 

All the accounts of the Ghilxais in- 
dicate great diffeienees between them 
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and the other tribes of Afghanistan; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial as- 
aimilation of a Tiirki tribe in the 
eoursc of centuries to the Afghans 
who surround them, and the conse- 
/Xuent assumption of a quasi-Afghan 
genealogy. \Ve do not find tliat 
Mr. Elphiiistone makes any explicit 
reference to the question now before 
ns. But two of the notes to his 
History (5th ed. p. 322 and 384) seem 
to indicate that it was in his mind. 
In the latter of these he says: ‘*The 
Khiljis . . . though Turks by descent 
. . . had been so long settle'd among 
the Afghans that they had almost 
lieeome identified with that people ; 
hut they prolmbly mixed more \nlh 
other nations, or at least with their 
Timki brethren, and would be more 
ci\ilizcd than the gcncinlity of Afghan 
mountaineers.” Tlie learned and ciui- 
nently judicious 1711110111 Erskinc was 
also inclined to accept the identity of 
the two trihas, doubting (Imt iicrliaps 
needlessly) whether the Khiliji had 
been really of Turki mce. IVc have 
not been able to meet with aio’ trans- 
lated author who mentions both Kliiliji 
and Ghilzai. In the following quota- 
tions all tlie earlier refer to Kliiliji, 
and the later to Ghilrai. Attention 
may be called to the expressions in 
the quotation from Zlauddin BamT, 
a.s indicating some great difference 
between the Turk proper and the 
Kliiliji even tlicn. The language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes seems lo 
indicate that by his time the Gliilzais 
were regarded as an Afglian clan. 

c. SIO.— «*najjuj had delegated Abdar- 
rahmun ibn Mahomtned ibn abAsVoth to 
Sijiiitan, Best nnd UukhSj (Aracliosiaj to 
make war on the Turk tribes diffusca in 
those regions, nnd who are known as GhQz 
and B3mlj . . JIfitVifrfI, v. 302. 

c. 050.— "The Khalaj is a Turki tribe, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
cofuntry that lies between Indin and the 
parte of Sijistiin beyond the GhOr. Tlioy 
are a pastoml people and ro«orob1o the Turlui 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
.and their Inngungo,*'— /sfalAri, from /)<• 
Oofje*t text, p. 2-I5. 

c. 1030.— ** The Afgh/tns nnd KhiUla 
having submitted to him (Sabnktigin), ho 
4idmitted thouflandti of them . . • into the 
ranks of hia armies.” — in AVbbf, 
ii. 24. 

c. 1150.— *»Tl»o Khilkhs (rend KhiHj) are 
people of Turk race, who, from an early 
«<lato invaded this country (DC war, on the 


banks of the Holmand], and whoao dwollii^ff 
aro spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ghaur and of Westom 
Sijistun. They possess cattle, wealth, nnd 
the various products of husbandry ; they 
all have the aspect of Turks, whether ns 
regards features, dress, and oustoms, or as 
regards their arms and manner of making 
war. They aro picifio pcopio, doing and 
thinking no evil.” — i. 467. 

1289.— ** At the same time JnltOu-d din 
(Khiiji), who wns *Arii‘t’mamdl{h (Mustor- 
master-general], had gone to Bah(Irp<fr, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
friends. Here ho hold a muster nnd in- 
spection of tho forces. Ho came of a race 
oiffcront from that of the Turks, co ho had 
no cotifidcnco in them, nor would tlie Turks 
own him ns belonging to tho number of 
their friends. . . . Tho people high and 
low . . , wore all troubled by tho ambition 
of the Khiljls, and were strongly opposed 
to Jalrfiu-d din’s obtaining tho crown. . . . 
Sulten Ja1^ii*d din Flim EhilJl ascended 
tho throne in the . . . year 688 a.h. . . . 
Tlio people of tho city (of Delhi) had for 80 
years l)ccn governed 'by sovoroi^s of Tnrk 
extraction, and were averse to tho fiiiccc^- 
sion of tho JOiiljis , , . they wore struck 
with ndmiration nnd amazement at sooing 
tho K/ttfjiA occupying tho throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how tho throne had 
passed from tho one to tho other,’* — Zidn-d- 
ihn Tlnntl, in Elliott ui. 134-1«^. 

14th cent.— llio continuator of Hnshfdud- 
din onumomtes among tho tril>os occupying 
tho country which wo now call Mghanistan, 
CrAiTm, Eeraioist Eiffudarh, EMlij, 

Balndi nnd Afghans. Sco Eotkes ei Extraiis, 
xiv. 491. 

c. 1507.— “I act out from KiCbul for tho 
purpose of plundering and boating up tho 

? iunrterA of tho Ghlljlfi ... a good farsnng 
rom tho Ghil|i camp, wo observed a black- 
ness, which was either owing to tlio Gbiljis 
being in motion, or to smoko. TIio yonng 
and inexperienced men of tho army all sot 
forwanl full apoocl ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
lon^h chocked their speed. IVlicn five or 
SIX thousand men set out on a pilloging 
party, it is oxtromoly difficult to maintain 
discipline. ... A minaret of skulls was 
oroctod of tho heads of thc«o Afghans.”— 
liabert pp. 220-221 ; sco also p. 22b. 

[1753.— " TIio CligiB knowing that his 
troops must puss thro* thoir mountains, 
waited for them in tho doGlcs, and succes- 
sively defeated several bodies of alahommed's 
ormy.”— //ttiuray, Jlift, Aeo. iii. 21.] 

1842.— ** Tho GhilJi tribes occupy tho 
principal portion of tho country bctw'oon 
lOtndah/fr nnd Gha 2 ni. They aro, more- 
over, the roost numerous of tho AfghAn 
irilMS, and if united under a capablo chief 
might • . . become the most |)oworfal. . . . 
They are bravo nnd worlikOj but linvo n 
sternness of disposition amounting to ferocity. 
. . . Some of tho inferior Ghiljls aro ho 
violent in their intercourse with strangers 
that they can scarcely bo oonaidorod in the 
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light of humiin lioiug^ >vhi)o no lAngiingo 
can dcscrilw tbo terrors of a transit through 
their country, or the in(lignUic5 t^'hich hnvo 
to bo endured. , . . Tho Ghiljis, although 
considered, and calling thcmoolrca, Afghftns, 
and moreover employing tho Pashto, or 
Afghlin dialect, nro undoubtedly n mixed 
race. 

•*Tho tmmo i*» ovldonlly a modification 
or corruption of Ebaljf or Elillnji» that of 
a groat Turkf trilw inontioncd by Shorifudfn 
in his history of Taimdr. . , tVk. -Vor- 
«on, ICttrr, of tanous Jonmnit, &c., ii. 201, 
200, 207. 

1854.— “TlioGhliri was succeeded by tho 
EhUJi dynasty ; also Ktid to bo of iXirki 
extraction, but which pcoms rather to hare 
l>con of Afgh<fn raco ; and it may bo doubted 
if they aro not of tho Ohlljl Afirhdns.' — 
Krfhn^f lidln and i. 401. 

1880.— “Aa A race tho Ghlljl mix little 
with their ncighlx)uri, and indeetl differ m 
m.any rc«pccts, both as to internal gorem- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . tho great nmjnnty 
of tho tnl>o nro pastoral iii their hnbiU of 
life, and migrato inth tho hcasons from tho 
lowlands to tho highlands with their famihos 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents. They never eottio in tho cities, nor 
do they engage in tho ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture CtariKiLs, felts, 
&c., for domestic use, from tho wool and 
hair of their cattle. . , , Wiysicatly they 
nro ft remarkably fino race . . . but they 
nro A very barlmrous |>copl^ tho pastoral 
class especially, and in tticir wars execs* 
rivcly l•arngo and vindictive. 

several of tho Ohlljl or Ghilzni*clans nro 
Almost wholly engaged in tho carrying 
trade botwcon India and Afghanistin, nnd 
tho Korthem States of Central Asia, nnd 
base been so for man) centuries.*'— yfaerr uf 
AfijihanisUvni by JlHlttc, p. 103. 

GHOT7L, 8. Ar. y/idf, P. ghoL A 
{^blin, (ftvowa, or limn - devouring 
Heihon, especially liaunting wilder- 
nesses. 

c. 70.— “In tho dosertA of AiTricke )co 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies* npj>car- 
ing in the shapo of men and svomonj but 
they -nmish soono away, like fantasticall 
illurions,' — P/iny, by Pfu Jlollund, sii. 2. 

c, 940.— “Tho Arabs relate many strange 
atozics about tho Ghtll and tlioir tmns- 
formations. • . • Tho Arabs allcgo that tbo 
tw ‘0 feet of tho Ghftl nro ass's foot. . . . 
*l^CAo GhW appeared to trascllors in tho 
night, and nt hours when one meets with 
110 one on tho road^ tho traveller taking 
thorn for some of their companions followed 
them, but tho Ghfil led thorn nstray, end 
caused thorn to lose their way.*’— jl/ot'drfl, 
iii. 314 (There is much moTo*after 

tho copious and higgledy-piggledy Flinian 
fashion of this writer.) 

* There la no Jnatillcation for this word In tho 
Latin. 


2 GJIUIiRY, GURREK. 

c. 1420,--“ In cxilu dcscrtl . , , rem 
mirandam dicitcontigi^se. Knm cum circiter 
mediftm noctem quTc«ccntcs magno xnim 
muro strcpituqiio Aiulito AU«]ficarentnr omnes, 
Arabes prnodoncs nd so spoluandos veniro 
• . . \idcrunt plurimas cquitum turmai 
tmnsountium, . . . Piurcs qui Id antca 
vidcmut, dncinoncs (ghflls, no doubt) e«*o 
per dcscrliim vagnntcs ns«cnierc.”— A*cV. 
in /'lyyi'o, ir. 

1814.— “Tlio Afghaiins Inilievocach of the * 
numerous solitudes in tho mountains and 
dc«nrts of their counliy to ho infaaldted by 
ft lonely daemon, whom they call GKwittt 
lU^Utun (tho Gome or Spirit of tho Waste) \ 
they represent him ns a gigantic nnd fright- 
ful A(>cctro (who dovoon any |«ivcngcr 
whom chance may bring within his haunts." 

— AY;)/iiRsfA;irV C<n(&ir/, cd* 16^, I. ^1. 

[GHUllEA, s. Hind, sihant, Skt. 

A water-pot made of clay, of a 
snlmroidal 8lin|)C, kiiotm in S. India as 
tiic chatty. 

[1827.-“. . . . the Rftjab sent ... 80 
Guirahs (earthen holding a gallon) 

of sugar-candy nnd sw cetnic.at9."— A/siufv, 
yVfl (ind yVam Sieff/ttf, CC.) 

GKUEUY, aXJEEBE, b. Uhul. * 
ffharl, A clop'.yilra or watcr-instni- 
meat for Jiieasuring time, confuting 
of n llojUing cup mTiIi a aninU hole in 
it, adjusted £o that it fills and pinks 
in a fixed lime ; also the pmg hy 
wliich the time so indicated is struck. 
This latter is properly f/Iianydl* Hence 
also a clock or watch ; nl«Q tho COth 
part of a day nnd night, equal there- 
fore to S 4 minutes, u*as in old Hindu 
custom the pjiacc of time indicated by 
tho flep'iydm just mentioned, and was 
called ft ffharL But in Anglo-Indian 
iLS\gc, the word is employed for *nn t 
hour,* [or some indclinitc period of 
time]. Tho water-instrument is somc- 
times called Pon-Glimiy fpon^hari 
quari jHrnhgharl) ; also the oun-diaX 
Dhoop - Qhuny’ (d/i dif, * suiLshinc * ) ; 
the hour-glass, Bot-Gnurry (rcl, rrfrf, 
‘.«aiid*). 

(Ancient),— “Tho magistrate, having em- 
ployed tho first four Ghurries of tho day in 
batliing nnd praying, . . . shall sit upon 
tho Judgment Seat."— of Mr Gflitoo 
£ttw(//afA«f,1776),lW. 

[1520.-” Ghori." Sco under PUHUR. 

[c. 1590, — An elaborate account of this 
metliod of measuring time will bo found 
in Ain, cd. Jarred, iit. 16 seg, 

[1610.—“ About ft gnaxy after, tho rest of 
my company arrived with the money.*— 
Roster, UUers, iv. 343.] 
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1633. — “First they take a great Pot of 
IVater . . . and putting thoroin a littio Pot 
{this lessor pot having a small hole in the 
bottomo of it)^ the nator issuing into it 
having filled it^ then they strike on a great 
plate of hrasso, or very fine metal, which 
stroak xnakoth a very great sound ; this 
stroak or parcell of time they call a Ooomff 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 
3 greea make a Par, which Par (see 
PDHDR) is throe hours by our aocompt.”— 
ir. Pruton, in Jfahf, v. 61. 

1709. — “Or un gaui est uno do lours 
heurcs, mats qul eat bion. petite on. comparai- 
son dos nOtros ; car cllo n’est quo do vingt- 
nouf minutes ot environ quamnto-troia 
sccondcs.**(l)— Xef/rei JEdif, xi, 

1786. — “"We have fixed the Com at 6,000 
GttZf which distance must bo travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghuixy and a half. . . . 
If tho letters are not delivered according to 
this rate . • • yon must fiog the HurkAreki 
belonging to you.” — Ttpj)oo*t LcUerit 216. 

[1869. — Wallace describes an instrument 
of this kind in use on board a native vessel. 
“ I tested it udth my watch and found that 
it hardly varied a minute from ono hour to 
another, nor did tho motion of tho vessel 
have any effect upon it, os tho water in tho 
bucket of course kept level.”— iroftare, 
Malay Archip^t od. 1890, p. 314.] 

GtINDYy s. The original of tins 
word belong to the Draviaian tongues ; 
Malayul. h^uli; Tel, gindi; Tain, kin- 
nty from v. Uinu, * to be liollow * ; aiid 
the original meaning is a basin, or pot, 
as opposed to a flat dish. In MaUibar 
the word is applied to a vessel re- 
sembling a coirec-pot uritbont a handle, 
used to drink from. But in tlie Boml^y 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian i 
usa^ gtndi means a wasli-hand basin 
of tinned copper, such ns is in common 
use tlicre (see under CHILLITMCHEB). 

, 1661. — “ . . . gulndlB of gold. . , 

Correa f Lendas, 11. i. 218. 

1682. — “After this tho Capitaino Gonorall 
commanded to discharge thoyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in the whlcho was bound 
store of rich Morchaundize, and amongst tho 
same these poocos following : 

“Fouro groat Guyndes of silver. . . 

Cas(atleda, by N, L., f. 106. 

1813. — “At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper.**— 

Or. Mem, ii. 397 ; [2nd od. ii, 80 ; also I* 
333], 

' 1851. — “. , . a tinned bason, called a 
vendee. . . .” — Ptttioftf Scinde, or tU Un^ 
happy Valley j i. 6. 

amaALIi, JINJAIiL, 8. 

^ ‘a swivel or wall-piece' ; a won! of 
' uncertain origin. [It is a corruption 


I of the Ar. jasxfU (see JtJZAIL).] It is 
in use udth Europeans in China also. 

; 1818. — “There is but ono gun in tho fort, 

I but there is muoh and good smping from 
matchlocks and gingals, and four Europeans 
I bave been woiindod .** — Elpliinstonty lAfty ii. 

1829. — “TIio moment tho picket hoard 
them, they fired their long ginjalls, whioh 
kill a mile oflf.*’— jS/tipp's Mem, iii. 40. 

[1900.— “ Gingals, or Jingals, are long 
tapering guns, six to fourteen feet in length, 
borao on tho shouldors of two men and fired 
by a third. They have a stand, or tripod, 
reminding one of a telescope. . • — Pally 

Tliingt Chinexty 38.] 

amasLi, amaELLY, &c. s. 
The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of i5c«wn«m indtcxmiy v. oticnialc. 
There is a H. [not in Platti DicU^ and 
hlahr. ioviiijinjaliy but most probably 
this also is a trade name introauced by 
the Portuguese. The word appears to 
be Arabic al-julftddny which was pro- 
nounced in- Spam al-jonjolm {Dozy and 
Engelmanny 146-7), whence Spanish 
aljonjoliy Italian gvuggxolinoy KerzelinOy 
&c., Port, girgeliniy zirxeltmy &c., Fr. 
jugeolincy &c,, in the Philippine Islands 
ajonjoli. Tho proper H. name is til. 
It is the on^crapor of JDioscorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theophrastus (Hut Plant, i. 11). 
[See JFatty Econ. DiA. VI. ii. 510 seqq.\ 

1610. — “Much grain groua horc (at Zeila) 
... oil in groat qiuintity. made not from 
olives, but from zerzalino. — larf/<<vnc, 80. 

1652. — “There a great amount of ger- 

gelim .” — Castanlialay 24. 

[1654. — “ ... oil of Jorgellm and euoquo 
(Coco).**— Tomho, 64.] 

1599. — “ . . . Oylo of Zezeline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is vory good to eato, 
or to fry fish ^nthal,** — G. PrMtricLe, ii. 3M. 

1606, — “They performed certain anoint- 
ings of tho whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-nut, or of gergelim.** — 
Clotit'cay f, 39. 

c. IGIO. — “ l*achotny do co poisson frit on 
rhuilo do gerselin (])otito somonco comme 
nauoto dont ils font huilo) qui oat do trea- 
mauvais goust.** — Moerptef, 232. 

[163S. — Mr. Whitoway notes that “in a 
loiter of Amra Bodriguoz to tho King, of 
Nov. 30 (India Oflico MSS. Book cy (he 
Mottxsons, vol. iv.), ho says ; ‘ From Mosiili- 
patam to tho furthest point of tho Bay 
of Bengal runs tho coast which wo coll tliat 
of Gei^lisi.* They got Gingoli thonco, I 
suppose.'*] 

o. 1661.— “La gonto pih bassa adopra un* 
filtro olio di certo somo dotto Telselin, clio 
b una spezio del di sotamo, od b alqunnto 
amnrognolo.” — Viay. del P, Oio, Ornehery 
in Thevenoty Voyages Pirera, 
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o( that pm^ittu* ^MatayJlUtu) 

^inp‘r ii ralh^d uteM niul vtrhuvrr^ from 
*\w\* liifJW proWAy \\\ 
nu rirJIc-r foriti ftf llit* iJiV/n* 

<>r fhiilrU^ iv’i %vi* fmd ii m vlanarf^* 
‘.till tilniu vhich H th? tni^ 


72.J,-»'Kn>m Orix^ nn. hUh^^r of ihn IL i^nih fftr ‘dry pnwr/ 

il«^l).vnhnmch|«ri»!it. lV4tly, UMlally roniiHiM viih 8kt. 

ipeU»“«f' . . .*• -Vn/rj CViv. I iTiirrj/.f* joiiif/i, Mo ilry *1 

'■* * tint l)ic Araln, 


1673.— **t)m{rmci tlo «ui praln'* 

do GeorK^Une/’— A|»iu to JpvrAnt iT/Inf. 

tU I 

1676.— “Al^o muoli Oil of or I 

Juloline I» there e*i>re»*ed, nnd ctjw>rtni 

tlience.”— 7*. J/aUn, Vfnv.fr M* Sltj '•mti, 

M. 

Wir 

(Ihilernl), ^ 

OlnpeU'^ct , , , 

14. ♦It itmild npjwnr 

„ "An erd jiiHipIr, {joM, a drotn, a | ),v the fonii of tlir tiarnr, 

•iWliorc.aiiill c.m.jtti..nr-l «.mni).»^ nr stnjdfl, or 

S;.? ,SS in'K™.,a,:'S3i I fi-B-., I", 'ta i..« «i 2i»j it ?«>i- 

wrely li> make them o( nu\ *"*** • *'»*“ 

A^VKltict^mi iran*Uittl in v. | v.htrU Aratde ctf 

(tVy/eiO I 04 *tlie plant of Ztnj/ lliti** a i>^vt 

1727.— “Tlie Men ore Wdiiuljr^l nil «T»'f ♦ hv KnrwiriT onuinmiM .unnti^ 

ivilh red i:nrth. or Venndum, nnd ore nm- \ pK»f|urt'* of Indit the MraUZitmj 

‘.ISO,. 

!f07.-^**Tli<i oil rhleSly twl here, l«*h 
for foo*! and nn;;uriit, n ihit of 
by the t’n.?li<h cnllr<l Qln^ell. or ^wtcl cd.** 

— /*. J/ye r^* •*tc, i. S, 

kn'iw not tin* on;riii of the 
woni Gl&6:etli whl<*h Ibnhaivh f»f‘’vrU» 
irn^ (n< It n m»w) in comntim me 
KttDjHyau* //'tn^rry «t /Vtiftiyo*, VS•^ 
iS7r..-'**o»K jinjiiiorTi! .* r*t!/f 
rf C’w**'*'** iri^vinf i n Jnj* rtf *»‘f> 

If. up tu 1b76. 

1676,- "Therein fj'Kxl reason forWheWr^ 
lliat a c«m"nlrnible i^rtMTi of the olire od 
of commrrco t« imt the JloJlK, or the ^voun I» 
nut, oU of Indw, for !kc^*do4 Utijo expirt^, 
of ijoth odi t*» Kun>|'0, ^evrnl thoiiMod 

toniof tliciie^nmim recti, nf»d irrotind nnt< 

In imnller (jtiantitin, nro cxpirtnl nfmo*»n>' 
froiu the nouth of linlia to Prance, ffhrre 
their od rxprc**v4l, nnd f.nih \U nay into 
Ilia nwrkcl, a»« oIito cil.**~,s*fi»y.;. ltffv^tv'% 

AVpn/y hfvijt to (iv l>f. PauU 

liidin Ofiscc, MArch. 1b76. 


riniVr/lflH). And Ahiilf«*'h ?aw 
"At Jfcljiida M found the plmt of 
2inj'* {(if*‘j. hy /♦Vi’roifo/^ i. 267). In 
Mnrino SinudoN nnp of the >!corM 
nN> («». 1320) ne fjnrl n ru!»ric eonnr,t* 
tiiK vu!i do not 

ind<*-<! hud pup'r *»j*«k<n of ntftprr*. 
duct of 4A*?r«i uiTdiurntal Africa. 
lh«*u(*h lhrlw> i n large tpuntiiy 
^^a^ printed in MAdajn^car, and 
Vnrtliciin MVe lh«* hk« of the CVimoTo 
Ulatul 4, 

c. A.n, I w.— "Gilmer ft a 

»jw:citl kind tf I’tant | ovhtfcd for U'C ir->d 
ptrt in Tfrvl ''lyii.* AmMt, tfhfft* they 
the jjrrca nMnt in njiny ».ty<, a* we dorii 
(w»;;7«»er}* it atnl tnitln.? It rith 

ilrtnkt and llie n*!!!! nrerTeaU, like 

the**** of ry/^ri f, wMtUlu and J‘* 

Uvo la^tc aad , , .**— 6. 

rap. W, 


GIKGEHi ‘s The root of ^w{^ifvr 
ppinnaUj Ihuih. Wc cel lhi*4 uunl 
from lh<? Arahie sanJahlL So. m/rrji7»^rr 
(df-sdnjuMOi Pori, «;i«»nt»rr,' IaIiu 
si«yi/*4T, Itnl. srnerro, rimmoto, nnd 
innny other old fwms. 

The ‘Skt. jmuie is pro* 

fcs.scdly connected >\ith * m%(i, *n 
horn/ from the nnticr-like form of the 
root. Rnt thi.s ia proKnhly nn inlro. 
dneed word slmpeil hy this hnnginnrv 
etyjnolom\ Though ’miiger Ls cuUh 
vntod nil over India, trout the Tlimn- 
Inyn to the extnunu aouth,* the ))c>t is 
grown in ^falnUar, nnd in the languagi* 


• ‘^Ilhrekle «>»: *£tbm lit f\UU cl dc^^’rtb 
tvperitur ' (/tori, Mat. icL 10). Ilut I am wol a^fkatr 
or any botanist haiitie fotmd llwIM. I Mtii|w>et 
tliat no oil** hi« looked for lU**— /, A i/ochr. 


e. A n. 70,— "Th*H i-’pyTr ff all kiid* U* 
m<»»t bittiu* and »»h'»rj»e. . • • The btAfVe |4f 
imm» kir.dl\ aiwl plranutl, • . . Many l-w 
mken (tin/cr (which *t»sie c.ill ZiiaHpri 
nnd othert Zinglberi) fnr the O'ld of tl-tt 
tiro ; but it it not m, althon-b In U*S it 

««noalut n^«rmb!cthiwpj'cr. • • , A 
id Glxirer It CDtnnioiuy i>uM at llcme fer u 
«Icn(cr«, . , /ViAV, by J*h, 
xn. 7, 

c. 620-r0.-«An«l therein ahnil tkey> 
jtiven to drink a cup of wine, ia«<d^«ftb 
the water of ZroieblU *• * AVm»», 

ch. lixrh (by 4^1^). 


c. OIO.— ** Andi!iL*n j>o**r*ie* conridetaWe 
“iUcr nnd nuickiiUer mfne«. . . , They ct* 
|K)rt from it-ttlw> wtiTron, and roots of emger 
(f VrJl'rtbEaijabllK**— •*V»fj'Jrfi\ 1. 36i4 


"(lorvl ginger (gendbre) al^ogrcert 
here (at Centura— see QUILOKK and ft is 
known by tho aamo name of after 

the country.*’— .Vnnro /We, Pk. III. ch. tti. 
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c« ISIS. — ** GiengiOToM b di imi manicrc^ 
cioe helltdi (sco CO0NTBT), o eolomhino. o 
fAurAtnOy 0 dotti nomi Mrta&o nor ]o contmdo, 
oxide Bono xinti isjiesdnlmonto il eolomhino o il 
micehinOt cho pnmicmtnonto il bollcdi nasco 
in xnolto contmdo doU’ India, o il coloxnbino 
xiosco nol leola del Ckilombo d* India, cd 
ha la scorzA sua plann^ o dolicata, o conorog* 
nola ; o il mioohino vicno dalle contrado del 
Mecca . . . omgionachoilbuonomongiovo 
dam baono 10 anni,” &c. — Pegolotii. in Della 
Deeima, iii. 361. 

c. 14^. — Hii in redonibus (Mnlaluir) gin* 
giber oritur, quod hdUilt (see COUinnBrT), 
geheli ot nelx* yulgo nppellatur. Bodice^ 
sunt arbonun duoniin cubitorum nUitiidino, 
foliis xnngnis instar cnulao (olcennipano), 
duro corticc, vcluti nnindtmim radices, nuno 
iructum tc^unt ; ox cis oxtrohitur gingiuor, 
quod icaxmstum cinorl, nd solomnno ox- 
po^itum, triduo oxsiccatar.'* — N. Oonti, in 
Poggio. 

1530. — In A li^t of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zenzeri da bull (presumably from 
Babul.) 

„ mordaci 

„ Moechini 

,, belcdi 

Zenzero conditoin gingn (preserved 
m jraggo^!)~C7{e»i>(<re 

GINGERIiY, 8. A coin mentioned 
as passing in Arabian ports by MUhnni 
(i. 87, 91). Its country' and proper 
name are doubtful, [llic following 
quotations eliow that Gingoilee or 
Gergelin vms a name for part of tlie 
E. coast of India, and Mr. Wliitcway 
(see GIKGEU) conjectures that it ^>08 
80 called because the oil was produced 
tliere.l But this throws no light on 
the gold coin of Milburn. 

1680-81,—“ Tlio form of the pass given to 
f>bip3 and ve«(scla, and Kegi«itor oi 

‘ven (18 in all), lK)und to Jafnapatim, 

nnilla, 3Iocha. Gingerlce, Tonn.»^orim, 
4:e.’— i'brf Su Geo, Com, Notei and JCxtt.f 
App. No. iii. p. 47. 

1701.— The Cart'‘ ^^arine depute Sttrati^ 
fir^u’au Detroit de AfalaeOf par lo R. Kjro 
r. r. Tachnrd, shows the coast tract between 
Vesrgapaiam and lagrenate as Gorgelin. 

1753. — “ Somo authors give the Omst 
between the points of Devi and Gaudownri, 
tbo name of the Gonst of Gergolin. Tlio 
Portngticso give the namo of Gcrgclim to 
tbo plant which tbo Indians call JillHf from 
j^ich they extract n kind of oil .” — DA wnV^^, 

[Mr. Pringle (Diari/ Fort Si. Geo, Ist eor, 
iii. 170) identifies iho Gingerltf Factorv with 
Vizagapatam. See also i. lOS) ; it. OD.J 


* Gehat. An **'of tlio btllii.*’ Kell in also rend 
My, probably for d^Kly (soo DELY, MOUNT). 

Xlte Ely ginEcr Is mentioned by Uarbosa (p. 230). 


GINGHAM, 8. A kind of stuff, 
defined in the Drapers Dictionary as 
made from cotton yam dyed before 
being woven. Tlie Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and has 
been the subject of many suggestions. 
Though it has long passed into the 
English language, it is on the whole 
most probable that, like cliintz and 
calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Littrd, from 
“ Gningavipj ville de Bretagne, oh. il y 
a des fabrique.s de tissus.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the EncycL 
BnVfimifcff, 8th eel,, which statics, 
under the name of Guiugnmp, tliab 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghams^ to which the town gives its 
name. [So also in 9th ed.] We may 
obscn*e that the productions of Guin- 
gnmp, and of the Coles-du-Nord gener- 
ally, arc of linen, a manufacture dating 
from the 15tli century. If it could be 
shown tliat ofnjffiam was cither origin- 
ally applied to linen fabrics, or tlmfc 
the word occurs before the Indian 
trade began, we should be more bill- 
ing to aamit the French etymology ns 
]>assib]e. 

Tlie Penny Oyehpaedia suggests a 
derivation from ‘awry.* “Tlio 

variegated, striped, and crossedpatterns 
may nave suggested the nninc.’*^ 

‘Civilis,* a correspondent of AV^s 
and QunicB (5 scr. ii. 300, iii. 30) 
assigns the word to an Indian term, 
ginghdm, a stuff which he alleges to l»e 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name winch he constantly fomul, 
when in j udicial employment i u 
Upper India, to be used in mventones 
of' stolen property and the like. He 
mention.sai8o that in Sir G. Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, the word is assigned to an 
K^ptian origin. The alleged Hind, 
word is unknown to uh and to the dic- 
tionaries ; if used an ‘ Civilis * believes, 
it vena almost certainly borrowed from 
the English term. 

It is likely enough that tlie word 
came from the Armiipelngo. Jonsz’s 
Javanese Diet, gives ^'ginggang, a port 
of striped or chequered East Indian 
lijnivand,^* the lost word being applied 
to cotton ns well as linen stuffs, equiva- 
lent to French ioile. The verb gtng^ 

I gang in Javanese is given as meaning 
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* to separate, to go away,^ Imt this wema 
to t1troa*«o liglit on the nwller; nor 
can we connect the imnio with thnt 
<if a place on the northern coast of 
Sunmtrai n little E. of Achcen, which 
no hove seen wit ten Gwohtm («cc 
IVanditing^f ii. 5, 0; also EU 
f/iortf Eireelcrtf to ItMt and C/ittin Scas^ 
1802, pj). C3.C4), 'fljis i)Iacf appears 
pTominently as Ginmon in a chart hy 
W. llcrhcrt, 1752, Finally, lllutfan 
gives the following “ Guingam. 
So in some iwila of the kingtlotn 
(Portnjpil) tliey call the oxcrcinoiit of 
the Sukwonn, J/ornfM fxcrnnrnfitnu 
Guingao. A certain stuff which i** 
made in the territories of the Mogul, 
AVironnw, guingoons, &c. 

(f7odhilio, I'iapatn da Ittuia, 44^ 
Wilson gives ns the Tamil 

cquiralcnt of and perhaps 

intends to sucgc.^t tlmt it is the original 
of this word. The 2 <itm7 Ihct, gives 
“ /;!«(/««, a kind of cfvirpe tolton cloth, 
striped or chequered.” [The Madras 
(tfo«s, gives Cjui. qiritfl, Tel. gtri/cna, 
Tam. fnadarty svjtfi the meaning of 
“doiihlc-tliread texture.” llie iV.X’./A, 
following Scott, ilfa/aimri IfWs tn 
Artg/w/i, 142 sfg,, nccepti the Jaranc«p 
derivation ns given ahow: “ifnlay 
pinprainp ... a strijH'd or checkered 
cotton fabric knosvn to Europc.ans in 
the East ns ‘oui(//ia;n,* As an ndjec* 
tive, the word means, l>otU in Malay 
and Javanese, svlierc it seems to be 
original, ‘striped/ Tlie full cxiircs* j 
sion is kitin pinpijanfff ‘striped cloth* 
(Grajf/tufs), The Tninil *lntdaN, a 
kind of caarse cotton cloth, stri|)C(l or 
ehemiercd* (quoted in r«ie), cannot 
Ihi the source of the European forms, 
nor, I think, of the ^lidnyan forms. 
It must 1)0 an independent wonl, or a 
perversion of the Malnvan term.*’ On 
the other hand, Prof. Sheat njccts the 
Eastern derivation on the ground thnt 
“no one explains the spelling. The 
right exjdnnntion is simply that 
pinphnm is an old English s])olling 
of Ghiin^amp. See the account of the 
‘lotvnc of Gynghnm* in the /Won 
LtUerff ed. Gntronrr, hi. 357 ” (8th scr. 
AVm and Queries^ iv. 386.)] 

c. 1567.— Cesaro Fcdcrici wys there wore 
AtTnnamany Tre.ircrs who made “onnfofo* 
0 eingooi di lana o dl lx}mliasio”'->idnKliatns 
of wool and GOtton.~/fAmiMiO^ iii. 3S7r. 

1C02. — “With thc^o toils they got to 
Aralcnn, and took povcfu>ion of two islets 
which stood at the oiitmnee, whore (hey 


immediately found on the l^e.ach twoeachs 
of mouldy M^cuit, and a >>ox with some 
ginghams OiKt«gtV«) i« it.*'— Cntle, Dec. 
IV. Hr. Ir. cip, lO. 

1615.— “Oiy}tAln C»K:k is of opinion that 
the ginghnmii, both white and browne, 
t^hich \ow rent will prove a good com* 
moditv in the KInge of ^hn»hmihls cuntry, 
who VI a Kingo of cortnine of tho mwt 
wc^te^mosl llandcs of .Iniion . . . and hath 
conquered tho ilando^ cnlle«i Tlio liCimw.* — 
Aff.'ci* (tppd, to CitcUi y>A»ry, ii. 272. 

iCtS, — “Tlio princtpii names (of the 
*\\\\\%) WTO Oasnlgulaa, Baflas, Ckttfa 

(fioe PIECC'GOODS), Ait*twith\$ {omAoUt 
>ly4ilues), (see BEIIU.- 

MEE), 7Vior/idirt% (%‘a^s (fco CHINTZ), 
(K‘e LUNGOOTY?), Toffxhitl^n 
{TitjMu a gold slufT from ^recca : M 
ADATI. ALLEJA), (-eoDBOTY).**- 
I'liM Tri>\ 63. 

1726.— Tn a list of r)oth<i at IhiHcat: 

“ f%fUy*i\U OinggAXiga nvillcd ginghams) 

Ditto CMiihnei (shnioonsl)*’- rufm/ys, 
C/.or. H, 

Abo 

“ Hare tq Qinggtmes driedrtuid,*’— v, 125. 

1770.—“ Unr ccnUlne do liatics dc moti- 
clioirs, de jvigncs, et do gningans, d’nntrvs 
tic'xa rouge, ((uv tes MalaUirea fntiriqucat S 
OalTAiii)ntAm, ou ils sent ^ablls depub 
iongtemps **^Iiaynn!f i/wf. if. 15, 

quoted liy /.if/r/,’ 

1751.— “'Hio trade of Port 81. DaTid’s 
cdnsisU in tongcToths of digereni celouw, 
fvil 1*1111 |¥)recs, mnrecs, dimities, Oinghami, 
and Miecatnons/*— C.*i«mcc<»)frj A. nf Cfiw, 
i. r». [Mr. Uliitewny ftoints out that this is 
taken viord for wonl front 7 /<imi7/om, Etw 
Atwnnt (i. 3.55), who wrote 40 )cars licfore.] 

„ “.Wnw cst renomm^ pir ses gain- 
gaUfi, ses tofles printer; ot J\itt*ieaU par 
i<cs inouchoirx.*— i. 41. 

1703.— “Even Dm gingham waislooit*, 

, which stri{>ed or plain lavo ki long sUkkI 
their ground, must, I hc.ar, ultimately give 
way to tho stronger keneymere (q.v.).**— 
livpk Iloytf Indvxfi Oln^rrcr, 77% 

17W). — “Gulnganl nre cotton atuiTs of 
Ilcngal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
tho cotton is intcm'ovcn nith thread made 
from certain Inrks of trees/'— /*m Paefine, 
Vutffphf p. 35. 

aiNGI,JINJBE,vkc.,n.p. Properly 
C7ir;yV, \Shn\ji; and this from Tain. 
fhinqt^ Hkt. ‘a kiUT. A once 

celebrated hilUfortre!? in S. Arcot, 50 
[44] m. X.E. of Ctiddnlorc, 35 iii. N.W. 
Irom Poudicberry, and at oiie time the 
seat of a Mnbnvtt.a principality. It 
played an ImiiortAut jiart in the irars 
of the first three-quarters of the 18th 
century, and was iicld by the French 
from 1*750 to 1761. Tlic place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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c* 1616. — “And then they wore to publish 
A proclamation in Ncgapatam, that no ono 
was to trade at TeToiiax>atam» at Porto 
I^ovo, or at any other port of tho Naik of 
0iiija, or of tho King of htassulapataraj be* 
•cause thoso were doclnrod onemies of the 
atate, and all possible war should be made 
on them for having received among them 
tho Hollanders. • . Jlocarroj p. 619. 

1676. — “Approve the treaty with tho 
dawn [see KHAIT] of Ghengie.’* — Letter from 
Court to Fort St, Geo. In Foies and Kxis.. 
No. i. 6. 

1680. — “Advice received . . . that San- 
togee, a younger brother of Sevagoo'si had 
seized upon Bougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of Chengy Country, and put him in irons.” 
^Ihid. No. iii. 44. 

1752.— “It csonsists of two towns, called 
tho Great and Little Gingee. . . . They 
are both surrounded by ono wall, 3 miles in 
.circumference, which incloses the two towns, 
and five mountains of ragged rock, on the 
aiimmits of which are built 5 strong forts. . . . 
The place is inaccessible, oscopt from the 
oast and south-east. . . . Tho place was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by 150 Europeans, and sepoys 
and black people in great numbers. , . .” — 
Catnhrxdge, Account ^ihe IKcr, &c., 32-33. 

♦ 

GMNSENG, s. A medical root 
■which has an extraordinary reputation 
in China as a restorative, and sells 
there at prices ranmng from 6 to 400 
dollars an ounce. The plant is Aralia 
Ginseng^ Benth. (N.O. Araliacea^. The 
second word represents the Chinese 
name Jin^Shin. In the literary style 
the drug is called simply Sliht. And 
Ijossibly Jiriy or ‘Man,^ has been pre- 
fixed on account of tbe forked radish, 
man-like aspect of the root. European 
practitioners do not recognise its 
alleged virtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Qorea, but it groups 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
Icind much less esteemed, the root of 
PanaxmanqiiefcliuTriy L., is imported 
into China from America. A very 
closely-allied ]dant occurs in the 
Himalaya, A. Fseiido-Gimengy Benth. 
GinscTig is first mentioned by Alv, 
Eeinedo (Madrid, 1642). [Sec Bally 
Things Chinesej 268 seq.y where Dr. P. 
Smith seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value.] 

GIBATFE, s. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. girafcy It. giraffay Sp. and 
Port, girafa, old Sp. azorafoy and these 
from Ar. aUzarCifay a cammeopard. The 
Pers. sumupay ziinuTpay seems to be a 
form curiously divergent of the same 


word, nerlmps nearer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into seraph. It is not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
m^’’ be radically connected ■with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of tho animal is 
in the Septuagint version of Deut. xiv, 
C, w’liere the ■word sdmdry rendered in 
the English Bible * chamois,’ is trans- 
lated Kaftij\ojrdp6a\is ; and so also ill 
the Vulgate cameltwardahiSy [probably 
the ‘wild goat’ of the Targuma, not 
the giraffe {Encycl. Bibl. i. 722)]. We 
quote BoniB other ancient notices of the 
animal, before the introduction of the 
word before us : 

c. B.O. 20, — “Tho animals called cameh' 
pards (ica/ti;Xorap6(£Xecf) present a mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in tbe neck ; but in the 
distinotive form of tho head and eyes. In 
the curvature of tho back again they have 
some resemblance to n camm, but in colour 
and hair, and in the longl^ of tail, they ar© 
like panthers .” — IJiodoruSf ii. 61. 

c, A.D. 20. — " GameUeopasxts (ica/tijXowap- 
5(£Xe(s) are bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any respect resemble leopards, for 
their vanegated skin n more like tho 
streaked and spotted skm of follow deer. 
The hinder quarters are so very much lower 
than tho fore quarters, that it seems as if the 
animal sat upon its rump. ... It is not, 
however, a ivild nnimnl, but rather like o 
domesticated boast ; for it shows no sign of 
a savime disposition.”— Bk. XVI. iv, 
§ 18, E.T. by IlamiHon and Falconer. 

0 , A.D. 210. — ^Athenaeus, in tho description 
which ho quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadolphus at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Euboea, 12 white 
kohl, 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aothiopic, n huge 
white bear, 14 pardalcs and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, 3 arkitoi, one ca^nilopardafis, 1 Ethi- 
opio Bhinoceros.— Bk. Y. cap. xxxii. 

c. A.D. 520.— 

**''Epyari fioi K&Ketva, voXOBpos XloOora 
Xtyeea, 

/tuerk ^ikrip BTjpQv, Six^Oev KcKepatrftiva, 
^UKa, 

vdp8a\tv alo\6vwTOv opoO re 

Kdp.yjKor, 


Aeipii ol rava^, <rr(Krfti' oPara 

\^iX6v ihrepOe Kdpg, doKtxol irBdef eBpia, 
raped, 

KtUKuy S*odK tea ftirpa, wiSes t’oi/ irdpxav 
hfidioi, 

dXX' ol vpbeBev taeiv dpeioves, herdnoi 88 
, TroXXiv dXttdrepoi. ” — k, t. X. 

Oppiani Cgnegetica, iii. 461 seqy. 
c, 380.— “Those also presented gif to, 
among which besides other things a certain 
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species of nniixiiili of nature both oxtra- 
ordiimry and wonderful. In ai«> it ww 
oq^l to a cnmol, but tho surface of its skin 
marked with flowor-liko spots. Its binder 
parts and tho flanks wore low, and like 
thoao of a lion, but the shoulders ond fore* 
logs ond chest wore much hi^er in propor- 
tion thon tho other limbs, xhe neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of ilto 
rest of tho body was like a swan’s throat in 
its olongation. Tho head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of a Libyan oatneh. ... Its legs wero 
not moved luternatcly^ but by rairs, those 
on tho light side being moved togolhor, 
and those on tho loft togotlior, first one 
side and thon tho other. . , . \\[hon this 
orcatuio oppenrod tho whole multitude was 
struck with astonishment, and its form 
euggeating a name, it got from tho populace, 
from tho most prominent features of its 
body, tho improiisod name of rronrfo- 
poma/is,**— i/rfiorfonis, Atthivpiati x. 27. 

c. 040. — **Tho roost common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (Zax&fft) * • 
somo consider its origin to ue a variety 
of tho camel ; others say it is owing to a 
union of tho camel irith the panther : otliors 
in short that it is a particiunr and distinct 
species, like tho horse, tho a«s, or tho ox, 
and not tlio result of any cross-breed. • » • 
In Persian the giraffe la called UshiurgCto 
(*cnmol-cow'). It used to bo sent os n 
present from Kubia to tho kings of Persia, 
ns in later das*8 it was sent to tho Arab | 
princes, to the first khrdtfs of tho house of | 
*AhbdS, and to tho WuIls of Misr. . , , Tho i 
origin of tho giraffe has given rise to ' 
numerous discussions. It has been noticed i 
that the panther of Kubia attains a great , 
size, whilst tho c.nmel of that countiy is of 
low stature, with short legs,” Ac,, Ac.— 
ifojiWl, 111. 3-5. 

c, 1^8.—** Entro los autros joiaus quo 51 
(lo Vioil do la Montagne) onvoia au Boy, U 
onyoia un olipbaut do cristal mout bion fait, 
ot uno boste quo Ton appollo orafle, do 
oristal aussi.” — Jbinrt7/r, od. dfe iroiWy, 250. 

1271. — ‘*In tbo month o! Jumada 11. a 
female giraffe in the Coatlo of tho Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nurscdl^a cow."— jValTirr(by Quatrmire), 

129S.— *'Mais bion ont giraffes ossoz 
qui naiasent on lour pays."— Aforro Pofo, 
Pau(Iiier*s p. 701. 

1836. — **Vidi in Kndro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomino, m antorion parte multum 
elovatum, longissimum collum habons, ita 
ut do iecto domus communis altitudinis 
comedero pmsit. Retro ita domissum cst 
ut dorsum ojus manu hominis tangi possit. 
Non est foros aninuil, sod ad modum 
jumenti pacificum, coloro nlbo et rubco 
peUom habens ordinntissimo docomtom."— 
Quh de Boldauele, 248-240. 

1884,—** Ora roccontoromo della giraffa 
oho bestia ella h. La g^fla h fatta quasi 
como lo struzzolo, salvo rimbusto sno non 
bn ponne (*jusiliko on ostrich, except that 


it has no foathors on its body * 1) anri ha 
Iona hmnehisaima . « « oUa h veramonto a 
Tcdcro una cosa molto oontraflatta."— iSimonc 
Stgoli, r. al Monte Sinai, 182. 

14(W.— **When the ambassadors arrived 
in tho city of Khoi. they found in it an 
ambassador, whom tho Sultan of Babylon 
had sent to Timour Boy. ... Ho had alxo 
with him 6 rare birds and a beast called 
joxnufa . . (thon follows a very good 
description).— C/atvb, by Marlham, pp. 
86-87, 

0 . 1430.— ** Item, I bavo also beon in 
licssor India, which ia a fluo Kingdom. Tho 
capital is called Bily. In this country are 
many elephants, ond animals called Bazsasa 
(for sum^ii)t which is hko a stag, but a 
tall animal and has a lon^ neck, 4 fathoms 
in length or longer. ”—&Ai//5CTyer, Hnk, Sot- 
47. 

1471.— “After this wos brought foorttio 
I a giraffa, which they call Olmaffa, a bcasto 
ns long legged as a great horse, or rather 
moro ; but tho hiudor Icggoa nro halfo a 
footo shorter than tho former," Ac, (Tho 
Italian in Jlamusio, ii. f* 102, has **Tna 
Zlrapha, la quale css! chiamnno Zimapha 
ouor Qlm^a. ’)— Sajharo, in 
iianstn Fer$m, Hnk. Soc. 54. 

1654.—** II no fut one quo Ics grands- 
soignours quolqucs barbarcs qu’ilz aient 
esm, n’aimnssont qu*on lours prpscntnsl los 
bestes d'cstmngcs pais. Aussi cn auons 
vou plusicuta au chastcau du Cairo . . • 
ontro Icsquollcs cst ,ceUo qu'flz nomment 
vulgaircmcnt Ziimapa."— i®. Felon, t 118. 
It is remarkable to nnd Bolon adopting this 
Porrian form in Egypt, 

GIEJA, 8. This is a word for a 
Christian church, commonly used on 
the Bengal aide of Indio, from Port. 
tV/rrjff, itself a corruption of ceeksia. 
Khnfl Klifiii (c. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, say^ they called 
their places of ivorshii) Kalisd 
vii. 211). No doubt Kalisd, as wdl ns 
IS a form of ecclesia, hut the 
superficial resemblance is small, so it 
may be suspected that the Musulmnn 
writer was qieaking from book-know- 
ledge only. 

1885,—** It is related that n certain 
Mnulvi, celobmted for tbo power of b» 
curses, was called upon by his follow roll- 
gionists to curso a certain church built ^ 
tho English in closo proximity to a ATariiVi. 
Anxious to stand wml with thorn, ana at 
the samo timo not to offeud his English 
rulcn, ho got out of tbo difficulty bycurriug- 
the building thus : 

‘Girj&gharl Glrj&gharl Glriftl* 

[ue.) * Fall down, house \ Fau down,, 
house 1 FaU down I ’^or simply 
* Church-house i Church-house ! Church I*** 
— ir, J, MGmvther, in Panjah Kates and 
Queries, ii. 125. 
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Tlie word is also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago : 

1885.— “The %-illngo (of Wni in tho 
Moluccas) is laid out in roetnnpulnr plots. 
• . . Ono of its chief edifices is tho Gredjai 
whoso grandeur nuito ovenvholRicd us ; for 
it is far more clabomtcly decorated than 
many n rural parish church at homo.**— 
i/. 0. jFor6e>, £a(i(raliift*s llrtiidcrnff#, 
p. 294. 

GOA, n,p. Properly Gom, Gova^ 
Mahr. Goven^ [which the j\ro(fm<s G!m. 
connects with Skt, gfo, *a cow,* in the 
^nse of tho ‘cowherd coimtr}’’ *]. The 
famous capital of the Portuguese 
dominions m India since its capture 
hy Albuquerque in 1510. In earlier 
history and geography the place ap- 
pears under the name of Sindahur or 
Sandahur (Sundapilr?) (q.v.). Gov<l 
or Kuva was an ancient name of the 
southern Konknn (see in H. H. Wilsmi's 
Jror/rs, Vi$linu Panina, ii. 164, note 201. 
IVe find the place called hy the Turkisli 
ndniiral Sidi *Ali Gowai-S'anrfdhdr, 
which may mean “ Sandahur of Qova.” 

1391.— In a copper grant of this dnio 
(S. 1313) wo have mention of n chief city 
of Kanknn («co COKCAN) called Gowa and 
GowApUra. Soo tho grant oa itublishcd 
hy Major Logrand Jacob in J. Bo. fSr. R. As. 
«Voc. iv. 107. l*lio tmnalntion is too looso to 
mnko it worth while to tran«cribo a quota- 
tion; but it is interesting as mentioning 
tho roconquest of Gon from tho TurUfhlfi.f, 
i.e. ITurks or foreign Mnhomtncdan.s. We 
know from Ibn Batuta that Mnhommodati 
settlers nt IlunHwar had taken tho plnco 
about 1344. 

1510 (but referring to some years earlier}. 
“ I departed from tho city of Dahuli afore- 
said, and went to another island which is 
nlx>ut a milo distant from tho mainland and 
is called Goga. ... In this island there is 
n fortress near tho sen, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is H>nictimc5 a 
cKiptain who is called Savniii, xvho lias 400 
mamclukcs, ho himself boing also a tnamo- 
Iiiko.**— TarMsmti, 115-110. 

c. 1620.— “In tho Lslnnd of r/y^owry, in 
which is fitunted the city of Goa, thoro are 
31 aldeos, and tho«o oro as follows. . . 

In Arc/iiv. Pori. OnVnf,, fasc. 5. 

0 , 1554, — “At theso ivorcls (addressed by 
tho Virtr of Guzorat to n Portuguese Bnvoy) 
my wrath broke out, and 1 mid : < Malo- 
cliction I You liavo found mo %rith my fleot 
cono to wreck, but plcoso God in his moroy, 
bofora long, under favour of tho FndshrJi, 
you shall bo driven not only from normuz, 
but from Diu and Gowa too I '**— *A/» 
KapudHiXi in Ji AsxaU Sor. 1. tom. is. 70. 

1602. — “7*ho island of Goa is so old n 
placo that ono finds nothing in tho writings 
of the Canamfl (to whom it always bolongoa) 


about tho beginning of its population. But 
wo find that it was always so frequented by 
strangons that thoy used to have A pro- 
verbial saying: ‘liot us go and take our 
COSO among tho cool shades of Goe f»oaf,* 
which in tho old lanraago of tho country 
moans ‘the cool fortilo land.*'* — Covto, tv. 
X* cap. 4. 

1048.— “All those that bnvo scon Puropr 
and Asia agree with mo that tho Port of 
Goo, tho Port of Constantinopk^ and tho 
Port of Toulon^ nro three of tho fairest 
Porta of nil our vast continent.'* — Tavemio*. 
E.T. ii. 74 ; [ed. Ba/f, i. 186]. 

GOA FLTJH. Tlie fruit of Parin- 
arium excehumf introduced at Goa from 
Mo/.ainbique, called by the Portuguese 
Matomha. “ The fruit is almost pure 
brotni sugar in a paste** (Birdtcood. 

m.). 

GOA POTATO. Dioscorea acuUata 
{Birdicoodf il/B.). 

GOA POWDEE. This medicino, 
which in India is procured fi-oiii Goa 
only, is invaluahle in the virulent 
eczema of Bombay, and other skin 
di.*«case.s. In eczema it sometimes acta 
like magic, hut smarts like the cutting 
I of a knife. It is ohtnined from A?z<fira. 
i yirnroba (N.O. Lcpiiminosac), n native 
I (we believe) of S. America. The active 
]>rincij)lc is Clirysoplmnic acid 
from Sir G. Bmhvood), 

GOA STONE. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
>nrUics in the 17th ceulitry. See quu- 
talton below from Sir, King. Sir G. 
Bhtlwood tells ils it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673.— “Tho /‘aw/isniiftf enjoy tho biggest 
of all tho Monasteries at St. Koch ; in it is 
a Library, an llu.spit.a1, nnd nii Apqtha- 
cary'a Shop woll furnished with Mcdidncs, 
where Citrsner AntoniOf a Floronti'no, a Lav- 
Brother of tho Order, tlio Author of tfio 
Goa-Stoucs. bnnga them in 50,600 AV«- 
pfdns, by tnnt invention Annually ; ho is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind.*— J^rwrr, 
140-150. 

1690, — “Tho doublo oxcollcnco of this 
Stono (snnko-stone) recommends its worth 
Tory highly • . • nnd much excels tho dc- 
Borvedly famed Oaspnr Antoni, or Gon 
Stono-^* — Oeinffton, 2u2. 

1711.— ** Goa Stones or /Vfm do Oasp^t* 
Antonio, nro mado by tho Josulta horo: 
They nro from ^ to 8 Ounces each ; but tlio 
Siso makes no llifToronco in tlio Prico : W'o 
bought 11 OiincOH for 20 Itujffts. Thoy nro 
often counterfeited, but *tis nn casfo Matter 
for ono who has soon tho right Sort, to dU- 
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cover it. . . . ManoocKt Stones nt Fort St. 
Georgo come tlio nearest to them . . . 
both Sorts aro dosorvcdly cried un for their 
VertiiC8.*~Zocfyfr, 208. 

1768-71. — ‘*Thoir niodicincs aro mostly 
such ns aro produced in the country. 
Amongst others, tboy make uso of o kind 
of littlo aTtificial stone, that is manufactured 
nt Goa, and possesses a strong aromntio 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
littlo water mixed sugar, to their 
pationts.'*-~*5<arortw?«, E.T. i. 454. 

1867.—* * The Goa-Stone was in the 16th (t) 
and I7th contunos os much in roputo os 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues . . • 
]t is of the shape and size of a dnek's egg, 
has a j^yish metnUic lustre, and thou^ 
bard, is fnable. The mode of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
craped from it in onoh drink over}* mom* 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold dligroo.”— ATif. JlisU of 
Oem, by C. IP. A'lny, p, W. 

GOBAITG, 6. The game introduced 
some years ^ from Japan. Tlic name 
is a corr. of Chinese JTh-p^an, ‘checker- 
board.* 

[1898.— “Go, properly gomohu wamJe, I 
often with littlo appropriatonong termed ! 
‘checkers* by Europoan unters, is the , 
most popular of the indoor pastimes of the , 
Japanese,— a very different affair from the 
einmlo gamo known to Europeans as Gobon 
or Gobang, properly the name of the board 
on which go is plnycd ."— Things 
Jajpantatf 3rd od., 190 stq.^ where a full ac- 
count of the game mil bo found.] 

GODAVEBY, n.p. Skt. Godavari, 
‘giving kine.* Whether this name of 
northern et^miologj* n*ns a corruption 
of some indigenous name ivc know not. 
[Tlie Drnvidian name of the river is 
uoday (Tel. gode, ‘limit*), of which 
the present name i.s possibly a corrup- 
tion?] It is remarkable how the Goda- 
verv is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a compaxatively late period, 
'with tlie notable exception of P. Jc^o 
de (^stro, in a w*orK, liowever, not 
published till 1643. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap. 1), mentions Guda'vai^' os a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which appears in some much 
later charts as G. Gordeuwr), hut takes 
no notice of Uie great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history. Linschoten also epeaks of the 
JPimfo de Gnadovaiyn, but not of the 
river. Nor does lus map show the 
latter, tliougli showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. The small general map of 


India in “ Gamhridgds Ace, of the tYar 
in India,** 1761, confound^ the sources 
of the Uodavciy witli those of the 
hlahanadi (of Cfrissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the w’esteni 
rhjers of the Ganges Delta, Tliis inw 
evidently the prevailing 'view until 
Benncll published the first edition of 
his ilfemotr (1783), in which he wiitcs: 

“ The Godnvory river, or Gonga Godowzy, 
commonly called Oanga in European mapsL 
and Bomotimes Gang in Indian huiorie*, has 
generally been ronresented as tho 
river with that of Chttack. 

“ Ab w*o have no authority that I can find 
for supposing it, tho opinion must have 
boon taken up, on a anpposition tiiat there 
was no opening between tho mouths of the 
Kiatnn and Hlahanadco (or Cattnek river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river os 
tho Gnnga” (pn. 74-75) [also ibid. 2nd cd. 
214}. As to this error see also a quota- 
tion from D’Anrillo under KEBGEREe. It 
is probable that what Ihot gcographor says 
in his p. 185, that he had 

no real idw of tho Godavory. That name 
; occurs in his book only os “la pointo de 
I Gaudevari.” This point, ho eays, is about 
BN.E. of tho “nver of Karsapur,** at 
a distance of^ about 12 leagues; ‘‘it is 
a low land, Intorscctod by several river- 
arms, forming tho mouths of that which 
the maps, esteemed to bo most correct, call 
llViwrren/ and tho river of Nnrsapur is 
itself one of those arris, according to a MS. 
map inmy pos‘»o‘«ion.** Narsapanim tho 
name of a taluk on tho westernmost delta 
branch, op Vnashta Goduvatl [boo JMorru, 
Man, of Godaterg Bist, 193]. ir«Ufroji 
appears on a map in Baldaeus (1672), ns the 
name of ono of tho two mouths of the 
Eastern or GautamI Goduvarl, entering the 
sea near C^ringd. It is perhaps tho &imo 
name aalnjamm on that branch, whore there 
Twis on English Factory for many years. 

In the neat map of “Begiouum 
Choromaudel, Golconda, et Grixo,” 
which i3 in Baldaeus (1672), there is 
no indication of it whatever except ns 
a short inlet from the sea called (ionde- 
wary. 

1538, — “ Tho noblest rivers of this province 
or Deccan) ate six in number, to 
wit : Cnisoa (AVuAna), in many places 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name (ZTiWapfir J ) ; Bivra (rCtid 
JBfma t ) ; thoso two rivers join on tho 
borders of tho Dcccnn and tho land of 
Canara (q.v.), and after trovoning great 
distances enter tho sea in tho Oria territory ; 
Mahroraro (Malprahhai) ; Guotovam (read 
Guodavaxi) otherwise ealli^ Gangua ; Pur- 
nadl ; Tapi. Of these tho Malaprare enters 
tho Ben in the Oria territory, and bo does 
tho Guodavajcn; but Pnrnadi and Tnpi 
enter the Gulf of, Cambay at difTercnt 
polnts.**-~Jbao de CSnstro, Prtmeiro Jioleiro 
da Costa da Jncfia, pp. 6, 7« 
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c, 1690.— “Hero fin Berar) aro ri%*oni in 
abundance ; especinllj’ tbo Qnni^a of Qotam, 
which they also call GodoySxi. The Gangn 
of Hindustan they dodiento to ^lalindco, 
but this Gangn to Gotam. And they toll 
wonderful legends of it, and nay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in tbo ^hyu 
Hills near IVimbak, and passing through 
tho Wililyat of Ahmadnngar, ontors Borur 
and tiionco flows on to Tilinguna.”— 

(orig.) i. 47C ; [cd. Jarnttf ii» 228.] 
AVo may observe that Clio most easterly of 
the Delta branches of tho Godavery is still 
called Oautami, 

GODDESS, s. An absurd corrup- 
tion which used to he applied by our 
counirymen in the old settlements in 
tho Malay countries to the young 
women of the land. It is IMalay gddtSj 
‘n \nrgin.* 

0 . 1772 .— 

“ And then how strange, at night opprest 
By toils with song ‘1 you're lulled to rent; 
Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Delightful 1" 

ir, MartdeUf in Memoirf, 1 i. 
lad at one of these entertain* 
mcnbi, asked another his opinion of a 
gaddocs who was then dancing. *If she 
wore plated with gold,* replied ho, ‘T would 
not tako her for my concubine, much lc«s 
for my wife.' *’ — Marsdm'it //. 0 / Smirntra^ 
2nd cd., 230. 

GODOWN, s. A warehouse for 
goods and stores ; an outbuilding used 
for stores ; a store-room. The word is 
in constant use in the Chinese norts a.s 
well as ill India. The H. and Bciig. 
guddm is app.irently an adoption of the 
Anglo-Indian word, not its original. 
Tlie word apjiears to have passed to 
the continent of India from the easteni 
seltlemeiits, where the Malay word 
gadong is used in the panic sense 
of ‘store-room,’ but also in that of 
‘ a house built of brick or stone.’ 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of India, 
where in Tclugu gidarigi, giddangi, in 
Tamil hxdangn, signify ‘ n place where 
goods lic,^ from Mdu* 1 0 lie.*^ It npp&ars 
m Singhalese also as ffttditma. It is a 
fact that many common Malay and 
Javanese words arc Tamil, or only to 
be explained by Tamil, Free inter- 
course between the Coromandel Const 
and the Archipelago is very ancient, 
and when the Portuguese first appeared 
at Malacca they found there numerous 
settlers from S. India (see 8.v. KLING). 
Bluteau gives tlie word as palavra da 
Jndia^ and explains it ns a “logon 


quasi debnixo do chao” (“almost under 
ground”), but this is seldom Uic case. 

[1613. — “ ... in which all his rice and a 
Gudom full of ninoo was burned.*' — Lttf^r 
af F. i*. to Afhutjvrrguef Fob, 

India Ofllco, MSS. (bryio ChronoiogicOf vol; 1. 

[1662. — “At night eocrotly they cleared 
their Gudams, which nro rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire.'*— Burrew, Dee. II. 
Bk. vi. eh. 3.] 

16.62. — “ , . , end ordoipd them to plunder 
many godowns {gudoes) in vrliieh there wns 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and (vindnl wood, that our people could not 
transport it all till they had called in tho 
pcoplo of Malacca to comploto its removal. '* 
—‘Oasfanhrda, iii. 276-7. 

I 1661. — . . Godowns (Gud*s), which 
nro strong houses of stone, having too Imvor 
part built with lime,'*— Corrm, II, i. 230, 
(The lost two quotations refer to events in 
1611.) 

1570. — . . but tho merchants havoall 
one house or Jifngazonf winch house thoy 
call Godon, which is made of brickes."— 
Carsar Prm^nlr, in UttU, 

1585.— “In the Palace of tho King (at 
Pegu) are many mnga7{iica lioth of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-alocs, 
and all such things, have their gottonK 
(gottoni), w'hich is M much as to say separato 
cTiamhors.** — ffas^xiro Huflttf f. 111. 

fc, 1612.—“. . , if I did not ho would 
iako away from mo tho key of the gadong.** 
— JJancfTf, Lfttei'f, i. 195.) 

1613. — “As fortclezas o fortifiCti^Ccs do 
Malayos ordinnrinmonto erao acdifficios do 
matte entnypndo, do (]UO havia muyta«i ansas 
o nrmcnyns on godoens quo sue aodifTicioe 
Hobtcrrancos, cm quo mcrcadorcs rccolhcin 
ns ronmus do Clioromnndol per il i>crigo do 
fogo.”— t7orfi«/iO de JCrfdh, 22. 

1615. — “Wo paid Jno. Done 70 or 
plate of l«ira in full payment of tho fee 
sympio of tho gadongo ovor tho way, to 
westward of English howso, whereof 100 
ftiifs wns p.aid before.”— Cbrli’* lUttry^ i. 39 ; 
[in 1. 15 gedonge], 

[ „ “An old ruined brick house or 
godung .'* — Fostrrf LfiterSf iii. 109. 

[ ,, “The same goods to bo locked up 
in the gaddones.’*— iii. 159.] 

163-1.- 

** Viiuo das runs ns secrotas niiims 

. * « « • * 

Das abrazadns cns.as as ruinns, 

IS das riquozas os guddeu dcsorto<>.'* 

^M^^cca Conqvvttaditf x. Cl. 

1680.— “Bent Bowlo of Dwelling Houses 
Goedowns, etc., within tho Gnrri&on in 
Christian Town. —In HVtivffr, i. 253*4. 

1683.—“ I went to yo Bnnkshall to mark 
out and, appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for yo llonblo. Company's Salt 
Voiro.’*~~JMg€»f Diary, Marcli 5; [Hak. 
Soc. i. G7]. 
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1C9C*— '• Monday, anl Aiiciiit. 'JTio OhouN 
try Jiisticc«i haWng prodtiicd cXAinlnntion^ 
tAKcn by them conc«m5nK tlio inunlrr of n 
child in tho Black town, nnd tho rohbinfr 
of A godown within tho waII^ :^it U onki^ 
that tho iTtidf*c*AdvocAto do cau"0 a rcn.’don 
to ho held on Tiic^dny tho 11 Hi for tho trial 
of*thQ criminal^/'— OZ/foVi/ Mmnntntium^ In 
mifflrr, I. a03. 

[1800.—** Tho cook-room And Zodoun At 
tho l4iul Baiig nro covorctl In.”— 
i. C6.3 

1800,— ”1110 Black IhitcUnow part of A 
godown or warchonoo; it niied with 
goods, nnd I could not nee it,**— /^. 

^237. 

ISSO,— “These 'Godowns* ... nro one 
of the most marked features of n Jnjxwtso 
town, l)oth hecAu^o thoy nrc white where 
nil else is gray, nnd Ikwmso they nro aedid 
where all cNg ii j^enshahlc.'*— .Irisf Ihnlt 

JajtHHt i. 2dl. 

GOGLBT, OUOIiET. ^ A ttnler- 
usimlly eartlieiiunro, of glolmlnr 
l>ody with n long neck, the Mine an wlint 
IS called in Iknignl nunv eoiutnonh* a 
(Ace SERAI, b,, KOOZA). Tills 
19 the usual funii luuv ; the article 
duscrihud hy Ijin'<choten mid Pvnird, 
with a sort of cullender inouth nnd 

J iuhhlc;} filnn inside, was Hiniewlmt 
lilTerent. Corniph'd from the Port. 
tforffolfUtt the name of Auch a vessel. 
We French Imve nlK) in tins sense 
ffaujouktte^ and a uord //ai^ontVfr, tiur 
medieval ^lo^o.vfr; all derivations from 
gortja^ aortfr, * the thiwit,* found 
m all the lloiiiaiicc tongues. Tom 
Cringle shows tliat the wonl is ««!cd 
in the W. Indies. 

1523.— ‘“llicro cnt^cs nro called Gorgo* 
lotto.' —AiWAof«‘n, CO ; tllnk, Sw. i. 207^ 

ICOD. — In Mry, Til. 2S, the word {« 
written Gotgolaso. 

c. 1610.—“ 11 y A uno pi^ do terro fort 
doliCAto, ot touto perdro do petitn truu^ 
fa^onnez, et Att dedans y n do |>otites pierrei 
qnl no penvent sortir, e'est ]K)nr noitoycr lo 
vAso. 11s A])poncnt ccIa gai^ponletto : rcnii 
n*cn sorto ouo non h la foi^,**— /*ymrrf tlr 
Laml, ii. 43; filAk Soc. II. 74, and sco i. 
320]. 

[lC16.-“. . . 6 6orgololt8.”-AVjfrr, 
Lettfrf, iv, 193.] 

16 18«— * * Tlioy all drink out of GorgoIancB, 
that ia out of n Pot \ntli a SjMut, without 
poitinc tho Mouth thereto.”— T, Pan SlpiV* 
bergmi Vogage, 87. 

c. 1670,—“ Qnntid on cat A la mai<on on a 
dcs Gourgoulettcs ou aiguihrea d'uno cor* 
taino piorro jiorouso.**— Bimier (cd. Amst.), 
ii. 214 ; [and comp. cd. ConrfaMr, 356]. 

1688. — “L'on donno A clmcnn do ecus 
quo lour malhciir conduit dam cos Kiintca 


pn«ona, on t>(Jt do terro ploin d'eau txmr re 
favor, un autre plus pronro do ecus qu'on 
ap^teUo Gor^tota, auvci plotn d*ean ponr 
lioiro,”*— /M/on, M/K (fe Vlnguhiiion de Ocn, 
135. 

c. 1690. — “The Slameae, Mahyi, and 
Mnea^^sr i^plo Iwive tho art of mafcin;? 
from the larger €OCo*nut shells tno»t elegeni 
drinking >c^'m? 1«, cup«, and tl>o«o other 
receptacles for water to drink called Gor* 
gelctto, which they ret with ailrer, nnd 
which no donht hy tlio ignorant arc i»ap|io ^ 
to Im nmdo of the precious Maldire cocot.” 
— //effi/>/ipV/, I* iii. 

169*.— ”Tlio wme way the) h^\o of 
c<K>lir»g their hy a wet cloth 

implied almul their OnrgnleU and Jarf, 
which arc* iimdo of n j>omua Kind <*( 

Earth."— /Vy<r, 47. 

172i».— “ Ifowcrer, they were much a^toa* 
i^hed that the water in tho GorgoleU in 
that trrtncndona heat, c^ncclnll) out of 
doors v.aji found quite cowl.”— I'ct/cafyu, 
CAnw. 59. ^ 

1766,—“ ! jicrfeclly remember baringwitl 
th.st it would not Ik* amt*i for General 
Cam.ac to have a man with a Goglot of 
water ready to jiour on his head, whtnerer 
ho should l>rgifi lo gnw warm in dcKite,"— 
f^nl C/iic, Vontn, Tort BV/Z/i^ff, Jan, 2?. 
In /-4>ry, 4w, 

1829.—“ Drc'u'ng in a hurrj’, find the 
drunken bheosty , , , 1 ia< inbtiken your 
Uiot for tho gdglet In wldch 5 *ou carry yonr 
w,atcr oil the lino of march.”— 4Sba// 
ii. 149. 

c, 1830.— “I was not long In finding a 
IkjUIo of sery tolerable mm, some salt jnnk, 
sotno bneuit, nnd a goglot, or noroo^ earthen 
j.ir of ivntcr, with some capital cignr*.”— 
Tovi Cnng!^, cd. 1863, 152. 

18.TA— “ Murwan sent for n wonvin nnmwl 
Joada, and handing her some rinilent pol<on 
folded up in a piece of fviper, s.iid* Mf you 
can throw this into llusmn o ^gglot, he on 
ilnnkitig a mouthful or two of water will 
{uKtatitly bring up his liver plcce*mcal." — 
//erlfo^S 150, 

1855,— "To do it (gild tho llniicoon 
pAgiKl.i) they have cavoloncd the whole in 
an exlmnrtVmary scaifoldmg of Kmiboos 
srhich looks ns if they had ijccn enclosing 
the mgcsla in bmkelwork to keep it from 
breaking, as yon would do svith a smter 
goglot for a irdf* journey*”— In Hlachro^^ 
Jtag^f ^Iny, 1856. 

GpGO, GOGA, n.p. A touTi ou 
the inner or eastern shore of Kflttywar 
Peninsula, formerly n seaport of Mine 
importance, with annnehorajm sheltered 
hy the Isle of Peraiu (the of the 

quotation from 11m Eituta). Gogo 
appears in tlie Catalan map of 137C. 
Two of the extracts will show how 
this uiihnppy city n.scd to suflfer at tho 
hands of t nc Portuguese. Gogo is now 
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superseded to a great extent by Bhait- 
nagar, 8 m. distant. 

1821. — “Dated from Gaga tlio 12th day 
of Octobor, in the year of the Lord 1321.”— 
Xfdter cf jFV. Jordanus, in GaUtaj/t &c» I. 228. 

o. 1343. — “Wo departed from Boiram and 
arrived next day at the city of Kfika, which 
is largo, and jjossossos extensive bazars. Wo 
anchored 4 miles off because of the ebb 
tide .” — Ibn Baiuiat iv. CO. 

1631. — “Tlio Governor (Nnno dn Cnnha) 
. . , took counsel to order a fleet to remain 
liohind to xnako ^uir u|x>n Cnmbaya, leaving 
Antonio do Saldanha with 60 sail, to wit: 4 
galcons, and the rest galleys and galoots, 
and rowing>vGssols of tlio King’s, ivith some 
private ones eager to remain, in tho greed 
for prize. And in this fleet there stayed 
1000 men with good will for tho plunder 
lioforo them, and many licmourcd gentlemen 
and captains. And running up tlio Qiilf 
they came to a city called Gogo, peopled liy 
rich merchants; ond tho fleet entering by 
tho river ravaged it by Are and aword, 
slaying much people. . • ’—Comn, iii. 418. 
^^1690. — “Qhogeh.” See under StJB* 

1602. — . . tho city of Qogd, which was 
ono of tho laigest and most opulent in 
imflic, wealth and jiowcr of all thoso of 
Cambayn. . . . This city lies almost at tho 
head of the Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading over n level plain, and from 
certain ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a very groat 
place, and under tho dominion of certain 
foroi^ors.”— Cbwfo, IV. vii. cap. 6. 

1614, — “Tho passage across from Surmto 
to Goga is very short, and so the threo 
fleets, starting at 4 in tho moniing, arrived 
there at nightfall. . • . Tlio next day tho 
Portugnoso returned ashore to bum tho city 
. . . and entering tho city they set fire to 
it in all quarters, and it began to blaze 
with such fury that there was burnt a great 
quantity of morchandizo (fasendait deporlr), 
which was n huge loss to tho Moors. • . . 
After tho burning of tho city they abode 
there 3 days, lx>th captains and soldiers 
content with tho nhundanco of their booty, 
and tho fleet stood for Dio, taking, b»idcs 
tho goods tlint wore on board, mony boats 
in tow laden with tho same.”— Jfecrtrra, 
Dfeada, 333. 

[c. 1660. — “A man on foot going by land 
to a small village named tho Gauges, and 
from thonco crossing tho end of tlio Gulf, 
can go from Diu to Surat in four or five 
days, , • TrttwntVr, od. Jiaf!, ii. 37.] 

1727.— “Goga ia a pretty largo Town . , . 
has Bomo Trade. ... It has tho Conveni- 
ences of n Harbour for the largest Ships, 
though they llo dry on soft Mud nt low 
Water.”— ifami/fon, i. 143. 

GOaOLLA, GOGAIiA, n.p. Tliifi 
18 Btill the name of a village on a 
peninsular sandy of tlie mainland, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
Diu, and formerly itself a fort. It 
'was known in the IGth century as the 
Villa dos Rumea^ because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayflz, the Malioni. Governor), 
nob much trusting the Humes (t.e. the 
Tiirldsli Mercenaries), “ or wrilling that 
they should be within the Fortress, 
sent them to dwell there,” (ifarrw, 
II. iii. cap. 6). 

1525.— “Pnga dyo o gogolla a ol Roy do 
Cambaya trozo layquos cm tangas . . . xiij 
Iniquos.”— Znn&raiipiz, 84. 

1638. — In JSoteUtOf Tombo^ 230, 239, wo find 
“ Alfandcgun do Guoguolaa.” 

1639, —“. . . terminating in a long and 
narrow’ tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort w'hich they call Gogala, and tho 
PortuguG^o tho Viffa dos Jiume*, On the 
x)int of this tongue tho Portugue5e made a 
icautiful round bulivnrk/’— (f<* Ctutrv, 
Primtii'Q Rotaro, p. 218. 

GOLAH, s. Hind, gold (from pol, 
‘round*). A storedioiisc for grain or 
salt ; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in iminy parts of 
India, viz. a circular wall of mud 
with a conical roof. [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
completed in 1786, hut never used.] 

[1786.— “ Wo virited tho Qolo, a building 
intendocl forapublto granary.” — In Forl^i. 
Or, Mem, 2nd cd. ii. 415.] 

1810. — “Tlio goloh, or wnrohoii«o.” — 
WxUiamton, P, JAii. 343. 

1878. — “Tho villagers, who woro really in 
want of food, and maddened by tho sight of 
thofo |ip)laliB stored with gram, conld not 
resist tlio temptation to help thciii«clvcs.” — 
Life in tht Mofnsrit^ ii. 77. 

GOLD MOHGE PLOWEE, s. 

Caemljpinia pttlclierrima, Sw, The 
name is a corruption of the H. gulmor^ 
which is not iii the dictionaries, but is 
said to mean * pcacock-flowcr.’ 

[1877.— “Tlio crowd l>cgan to press to tho 
great Qool-xnohttr tree.”— A/fiimycf, Ci(u a/ 
^unshine^ iii. 207.] 

GOLE, s. Tlic main body of nn 
army in array ; a clustered body of 
troops ; an irregular squadron of lionsc- 
men, P. — II. ghol; perhaps a con- 
fusion witli the Alllb. jatif (j^nuO, ‘a 
troop*: [l)ut Platts connects it with 
Skt. Jcula^ ‘an assemblage Q. 

1C07. — Ab tho right and loft nro called 
Bcrlinghftr and SowAiighSr . • . and nro not 
included in tho centre wliich they call ghtU, 
tho right and loft do not bolong to tho 
8hm.”-Bfl6rr, 227, 
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1803.— “'When vitliln rcftcli, ho fired n 
fmv roufUlR, on which I formed my men 
Into two gholcs. . . • Both ghoies nU 
tempted to turn hw ilanUn, hut itm men 
liehnvcd ill, nntl wo wore ropiilj«od,''— 
iilmtifr, J/f7» Mm, i, 20S. 

1840.— “About tW^ tiuio n largo goloof 
horRomon entuo on townrdu me, nnd I pro* 
tnyiod to clmigo ; hut At they turned at onco 
trotn (ho firo of (ho gunt, nnd m (hero u*At n 
nnlhh in front, I refrained from advancing 
after thorn."— I^hevAy lUixtri nj 
2nd Cavalry JMvmon a( Jiaftle a/ OonjrrM, 

aOlOASTA, GOAIABETAH, p. 
Hind, from Pers. (imitUhtahy jwrt. 

* nimointcd, dulemted. A imtivc ogoiit 
or meter. In MndniP tlic iiiodcm u])« 
plication is to a civrk for vernacular 
eorros]K)ndcncc. 

1747.—“ for the Salem Cloth they bog 
lenvo to defer fiettling any Price for that 
Rort till they can ho ndvhed from the Qoa 
Masters (1) in that Prormco."— /V. Xf, Jfavid 
Ce»4r/i., May 11* MS. Rcoordfl in India 
Ofiieo. 

17C2.— “You will direct the geiitlcrnan, 
Gomastahs, MnttiUuHdirf (<co MOOT* 
STJODY), and Monutfuny and other officorN i 
of the llnpli^li Comp-any to relinqui^li their 
lam'll feafurj nud ' 

golahs.**— (a ih^ (/oirrnwy in !«« 
iyillarlt i. 229, 

1776. — “The MftRi^trato ahall apiKiint 
oomo one person hi^ gomnstah ur Agent in 
each Town."— Cc<f<, f*I>. 

1778. — “llio Company dctonnining if 
poisihlo to rc<<toro their invc’itmcnt to the 
former condition . . . Rent gomastahs, or 
Gentoo factors in their own jm."— Orwir, 
cd. 18D3, ii. W. 

c, 1785.—“ I wrote an ortler to my i 
gomastah in the factory of llughly,"— j 
Curmccihfr* Xt/e of C/irr, iii. 448, * 

1817.— “Tlio banyan hires; n species of ! 
hrokor, callcfl a Oomnstah, at so much a I 

roonth.“--Ui/r* Ihst. id. W. 


I The name is Riid fin the Oeog, Magazin^^ 
15. 17) (<> tm ISirkisli, meaning *a 
Custom House.' Tlie word olludcd to 
is probably gumruly which has that 
meaning, nnd whicfi is ngnin, through 
Low Greek, from the Mtin twnmercium. 
But this etymology of the name secnui 
litirdly jiroKable. * That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton 1 k>1ow is 
from Pers. /umnln, ‘n shrimp,’ or 
Port. tnmarSo, inoAiiing the same. 

The fir^t moution of Gombroon in 
the H. 1. Papers seems to he in ICIO,. 
when ICdmund Connok, the Company’s; 
chief agent in the GwWf calls it “ C cTm- 
bntuiiy tlie host yorl in nil Persia,'’ and 
“that hojieful and glorious port of 
Gomhroon” (Sitfnrhurv, i. 48*}.ri; 
[footer, Lrffcr#, iv. 2C4j). Tlicrc wa« 
an English factory here soon after 
the capture of Horniu^ nnd it con* 
turned to lie maintained in 1759, \\\wn 
it vns taken hy the Comte d’Estaing. 
Tlic factory' wa.s re-e«tahl idled, hut 
cea‘«cd to exist n year or two after. 

[15155,- “ilurvcf^f Oombnic^ ^Mailed ia 
Pcr-lan and Tiirkidi, which nieaas Custom- 
lioiiio."— -l/rrfiv* ^Uonto*t Or<r/rtiirf Jwrjifyy 
4mi, JfurWu'i. r Cwen. scr. 4, p. 217.) 

161 l.•“(’^lo Captnin*mA|orl “under orders 
of Dotn Lui« da G.ama returned to ruocour 
ConoTSo, liut found the enemy's ilett 
already there and tlio fori surrendered. . . , 
Nc^s which wa^t heard hr Bom Lnh da 
Gnina and nio^t of tho people of Ormuz in 
such way ns might l>o cxi'octe<h rome nf 
tho old folks of Ortnua progncMlicating at 
once that in Io«ing Comorilo Omnie itaelf 
would bo lost before long, seeing that tho 
former was hko a Ivirbican or outwork on 
which tho mge of tho Pemna enemy rpent 
itself, gising time to Ormut to preparo 
agiiin«t their coming thither.” — //omrm, 
Dtmda, 3t9. 


1837.—“. , ♦ (Tlie Rajahi pent ua avers' 
good breakfast ; when wo had c.atcn it, his 
gomashta (a port of accrotary, at ic.ast moro 
hko that than anything cl«o) catno to 
»ay , . XfffflTi/rDm Madras, 123, 

GOMBROOH, n.p. TJic old name 
in European documents of the ]ilacc 
on the Persian Gulf now known as 
Jfamfar *Ahhds, or *Abbilsh Tlie latter 
name w'ns given to it when Shuh 
'Ahhus, after the capture and destruc- 
tion of the island city of Hornui?., 
estahlishcd a port there. Tlio site 
which he selected: was the Httlc town 
of Gamriin. This had been occupied 
Ijy the Portuguese, who took it from 
the ‘King of Lar* in 1612, Imfc two 
years later it was taken hy the Shuli, 


1622,— “Thai crerung, at two hours of Iho 
niglit, wo ptirtcd from below that fino tree, 
ami after travelling about a league and a 
half ... wo nmvod hero in Combrh, a 
pl.aco of decent piro and population on tho 
i!ra.«horc,^ which tlio I’crdans now.n-d.ay*, 
laying aside a* it wero the old name, call 
tho * Port of AIiIkir,' bccau*o it was wrestccl 
from the Portugueso, who formerly iwcsjcil 
it, in tho time of Iho present King Abbas." 
—7*. della Vallr, ii, 413 ; pn IlnlL Sec. i. 3, 
ho calls it Combn], 


e. 1030.— “Gumhrown (or Gomroon, as 
BOJtio pronounce it) is by most Porpinna 
Kut' cald Marufer or the l\)rt 

Towno . . . pomo (Init 1 commend them 
not) write it Gamrou, othcra Gomrow, and 
othcr*Romc Ctfwmmion. ... A Townoitis 
of no Antiquity, rising doily nut of tho 
ruincs of Into glorious (now most wretched) 
(?rinM.”-5ir 7. JZerbai, 121. 
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167d.'-~*'Tho Sailons had Btigmatizod tlus 
plnco of it9 Exccssiro Hoat, ^^ith this siarcasti> 
cal Saying, That there levu hut an Ineh^JOeal 
leUeeen Gpmheroon and 224. 

Prvcr in anotlicr plnco (marginal rubric, 
p. 381) says: **6ombrooa ^rarc, mado of 
rlartli, tho best next China.** Was this ono 
of tho eitca of mannfncturo of tho Ponian 
porcolain now so highly prized ! [** Tlio main 
rnrioties of this Porao-Chincao wnro arc tho 
following:-^!) A sort of sombporcclnin, 
called by English denlors, ouito without 
reason, *Gomhroon wnro,* which is pure 
white and semi-transparent, buL unliho 
Chincso porcelain, is soft and friable wlioro 
not protoeted by the glaze.'* — Jineu. Brit* 
Oth cd. six. 621.] 

1727.— “This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fi«hing To^m, ond w*bon Shan Ahaen began 
to build it, had its Appoltntion from tho 
Portugueze, in Derision, becauso it was a 
good placo for catching Prawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Camerong.'*— ri. 
JJamilton, i. 82 ; [cd. 1744, i. 93]. 

1762. — “As this onficor (Comto d'Kstaing) 
• . . broko his parole by inking and do* 
stroking our sottiomonts nt Gombroon, and 
upon the wost Coast of Sumatra, at n tfmo 
T*en ho;iv’ns still a prisoner of war, wo hnvo 
laid before his Majesty a into stnto of tho 
case.*' — In Lonff^ SSS. 

GOMUTL s. Malay gtimuti [Scott 
gives gdmfiti], A substance resembling 
horselmir^ and forming excellent cord- 
age (the caho^ negros of the Portuguese 
— MarrCy Kata-Kata Malayou^ 1 >. 92), 
sometimes improperly called coir 
(q.v.), ’vvliicli is jjrodncod by n 2>alm 
gronin^ in the Archipelago, Arenga 
mcdiartfera^ Labill. {Boramts GomutUi^^ 
Iioiir.), The tree also furnwlics lalams 
or reed-pens for writing, and the 
material for the poisoned arrows used 
with the blow-tube. Tlie name of the 
palm itself in Malay is (Sec 

SAGWIEE.) There is a very intei'csting 
account of this palm in Jiumphitts^ Hcri). 
Amb.y i. pi. xiii. Dumpier speaks of 
tlie fibre Uins : 

1686. — , , There is anothor sort of 
Coiro cables • . • tlmt aro black, and more 
strong and lasting, and aro mado of Strings 
that grow Hko llorso-hnir at tho Hoads of 
cortam Trees, almost like tho Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from tho Island of 
Timor,*'— 5. 295. 

CK)NG, s. This word aiipcam to be 
Malay (or, according to Cniwfurd, 
•originally Javanese^, gong or agong* 
P'TIic word gong is often said to be 
Chinese. CHfrord and Bwettenham so 
mark it ; but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Cliinese original” 
^Scott, Malayan Words in English^ 53).] 
2d 


Its well-known application is to a 
disk of thin bell-metal, which wdien 
struck with a mallet, yields musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute for a hell. [“The name 
gong^ agong^ is considered to be imitative 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instrument produces” (»Seo«, loc* ciU 
51).] Marcel Devic say's that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago ; [for the \'ariantssec5roff, 
loc, cif.]. He dednes it as meaning 
“instrument de musiqne aussi appelc 
fffjn-faw”; but see under TOM-TOM. 
The great drum, to 'which Dainpier 
applies the nanio, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour. 
Systems of gongs variouiSy arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly applied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the H. ghantd 
(oaTifa, Dec.) or gh<trh ^ thicker metal 
dipc,’ not iiuisicnl, used in India for 
striking the hour (see GHUBEY). The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find tlie word applied by Frj*er 
(like <^urri/) to the hour itself, "or 
interval denoted. 

c, 1590. — ** In the morning before day tho 
Generali did atriko his Gongo, ^^hieh is an 
initnimont of War that soundeth like a 
Boll." — (Thiq was in Africa, near Bongitcla). 
A<hen(. a/ A ndreto Butt ft ^ in Purefavt^ li. 970. 

1673.— “They liavo no Watches nor Hour- 
Glas^c«j, hut mcasuro Timo by tho dropping 
of Water out of a Ba.«on, which holdn 

a Ghongt nr Ic^s than half an Hour ; when 
they atnko once distinctly, to tell them it*8 
tho Firat Ghong, which is rcnc\%cd at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and bo Three at the 
End of it till they come to Eight ; when they 
Btriko onttho Bni«5s Ve«ol n t th eir liberty 
to give notice the Pore (aco PTJHUE) is out, 
and at Inst Btriko One leisurely to toll tlioni 
it is tho First Pore,** — 180. 

1636. — ** In the .Sultan's Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there is n great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong; which Is instead 
of a Clock. 'Diis Gong is beaten nt 12 a 
Clock, nt 3, 6, and 9."— /AtniptVr, i, 333. 

1720.— “nicfeo gonp^ (gongon) are ^atqn 
very gently ,nt the time i%dion the Prince is 
going to makohiu nppeamneo,"— rateafijit, 
iv. 58, 

1750-.52.— “Bosidos thoso (in Cliina) they 
have litilo drums, great and nmall kottlo 
drums, gungungBor round bnuss basons like 
frying pans.^'— Gfqf Terrrn, 218. 

1817.- 

“ War murio biiiating out from time to time 

With gong and tymbalon'ff ircraotidoua 
chime.”— Xrtffrt icoo^, Mohanna. 

TromondouB sham poetry 1 
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1878.—**. . . lo nom f>1(?b^icn . . . sonnn 
(lam lo(| oalons. « * « C^mmo ud coup do 
cymbalo, im do cos goniTB snv Ics tli&\trcs 
do f^crio annonccnt Jcs apmritions fatitm- 
tiqiics.”— LeEtthah, cb, 4. 


GOOBBTp s. A <iuilt ; H. gudrh 
[Tlic gndrlf as distiuguisbcd from tne 
rasdi (see ROZVE), is the Inindle of 
rags on winch Fnkira and the very 
poorest people sleep.] 


1593.— “Tlicy mnko aUo falro coworlitM, 
which they call Godorlina [or] Colchos, 
which aro a cry fniro and nlonxant to tho oye, 
stitchod with silko t anci nNo of cotton of 
all colours and ntitcbingcs." — AinirAofrH, 
ch. 0 ; [Hak. Soc. i. Gl]. 


tensive difTiniion is ilUtstraied by 
their Imving given name to Gujatut 
(see GOOZERAT) OS well ns to GnJiHt 
and Gujnlmedla in the Punjah. And 
during the 18th century n great part of 
Balinraiipiir District in the Northern 
Doab was also called QvjnU (&ee£fh'ot*< 
Races, by JBeames, i. 99 seqq,). 

1519.—** In tho hill*country bolwcen NiUb 
and Bohreh . . « ond adjoming to tho hllb 
country of ICoshmlr, oro tho JaU, Qfljers, 
ond many other men of flimilar tribci."— 
Memoirs of Jiiihn\ 259, 

[1785.— *<Tlio road fi infected by tnbo» of 
londitti called goognrB and mowAttici.**— 
In ForUs, Or, Mmu 2nd c(l. 11. 42G.] 


c. 1610.—'* Le^ iiiAtoIaUi ot Ics cou%*criurcs 
sont do foyo oii do toillo do coton fu^nn^o 
h toutci rortes do 6gurc<i ot coulcur. IN 
api)cllont cola Gonldrlna." — Pyrnnl eU 
Zamf, li. 3 ; [llak. it. 4]. 

1653.— "Gondrln C4t vn tormo ludoti ot 
Portugal, qui aignifio do« couucrturc^ 
picquGoH do cotton.”— X/d tn Ihidlayeds* 
(tous, od. 1057, p. 539. 

[1819.— *‘13o directed him to go to hi^ 
placo, and tnko a godhra of his (a kind of 
old jKitchcd countotpano of ehrod*, which 
Fuqiiccrs frequently iinro to Ho down upon 
.and throw over their shoulders).”— 7>. iM. 
Soc. Jlo. i. 113 ] 

GOOGUL, fl. H. ijugal, guggiih SkU 
gugpnla, guggnlu. The aromatic gum- 
resm of tlie BaUamoiUndron ^whil. 
Hooker {Amyris agaUocha, Roxh.), the 
mull of the Arabs, }\n(l generally 
supposed to be rite bdellitun of tho 
ancients. It is iin])ortcd from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (.'«ce Bo. 
Govt, Seleetioas (N.S.), No. xvii. p, 320). 

1625.— (Pricc«i at CnmUay). ** Gngnll 
d'onimnz (tho mnund), 16 fettw **^£^ 1 . > 
Am«frt. 43. I 

1813.— "Gogul ii n species of bitnmon 
much used at Bomlmy and other t^ris of 
India, for p.'iinting tho bottom of Bbips.”— 
Milbum, i. 137. 

GOOJUB, n.p. H. Gsjar, Skt. Gun- 
jara, Tlic name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
nopulation over nearly tlie whole of 
i7ortbcrn India, from tlic Indus to 
Hohilkhand. In the Delhi territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle*, 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the JdU, 
among whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed. In the Punjab 
they arc jManomiucdans. Tlieir ex- 


GOOIiAIL, 8. A ncllet.lwv. IL 
gulrf, probably from Skt. gudn, gnla, 
the pellet used. [It is the Arabic 
Knus-aUhandtih, by using which the 
unlucky Prince in the First KalandaFs 
Tale got into trouhle with the IVazIr 
(Barton, Arab, Eights, i, 98).] 

1500,— Dw'bcck ipeaks of licing much 
annoyed with tlio multitiido and imimdcnca 
of kites At Goaitnntinopic : *'cgo interim 
cnni manuall balista post columnam sto, 
moflo hujuB, modo illiiis enudao vcl nbrum, 
ut cams tulcrlt, pumas tc^tacols globti 
vorbcmaiy donee mortifero ictu unani nut 
nltcmm T^rcua^am dccutio. . . 

Epitt. Hi. p. 163. 

[c. lf»P0.— ** From the general we of jwUet 
bowfl which arc fitted with ^bowstrings, 
sparrows nro very scarce (in Kashmir).”— 
-lln, cd. Jarrett, il. 351. In the origiwl 
l(miln•i^g^trof^aJ gnroftit, according to itcin* 
gtiss, Diet., being *‘a ball « • . oall for a 
cannon, lialNta, or cto'wi.bow,*"] 

1600.—*' 0 for A ston^‘bow to bit him in 
tho oyo.”-rircf/lA Eight, H. 5. 

I 

*' Children nill shortly take him fora wall, 

I And set their in his forehead.” 

Iteaxm, ft* Fkt,, A King and Eo King, > . 

[1870.— ** Tho Gooleibboxis, qrpollct-bow, 
goncrally used as a weapon against crot^ is 
capable of inflicting rather sovero injW(H,* 
— CAwjrjr, /«rf* Med. Jitritpmdfnce, 337.] 

GOOLMAUL, GOOLMOOL, s. H. 
ooi*m(ff, ‘confusion, jumble*; goNwK 
mmd, * to make n mess.* 

[1877.— **Tlio boy has made such a gol- 
mol (uproar) about religion tbot there h a 
n^k in having anything to do with him. — 
Allttrdgce, C7tg of Snnshtne, ii. 106.] 

[GOOMTBB, n.p. A river of the 
N.W.P., rising in tbe Shitlijahrmpur 
District, and ifowiiig past the citiw of 
Lucknow ond Jounpur, nud joining 
the Ganges between Benares ana 
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Glulzipur. The popular derivation of 
the name, as iii the quotation, is, os if 
Ghtmiff from H. ghilmmt^ Uo >viiid,' 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from Skt. gomnii^ ‘rich in 
cattle.* 

[1$48.— ^'TIio Ghumti, which takes tt^i 
nntno from its windingfl . . Utiyrr^, 
lUcoU. n/^V, India, 2tOJ 

GOONT, s. II. gdnth, giitlu A 
kind of pony of the K! Hinminyas, 
strong but clumsy. 

c. 1590.*^** In the northern mountainous 
districts of IIindu*;tan a kind of smnU hut 
strong^ hoisGS is hred, which is called fiiit; 
and in tho conHnes of Bengal, near Kifcli, 
another kind of horfo*t occiirs, winch rank 
botwocn tho gttf and Turkish horses, and 
oro called fd»y/atii (^co TANGUK) ; they 
nro strong and ]>owcrfiil.**<>—^iin, i. 183 ; [aNo 
PCD ii. 2$0]. 

1009,— “On tho further sido of Oann^s 
Jveth n rco’ nrighty J'riuco, called Jiahttr 
/fodbrow, holding a mountainoiu Coimtroy 
• • • tbeneo commeth much Miiskc, and 
hocre is a great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called Qnnts, n Into tmvolling scale- 
cliffo beast.”— ir. /-Vn*“A, in Purcltaj, i. 4^. 

1831. — “In CVhmcro I phall buy, with- I 
out regard to price, tho l)c>>t ghounto in I 
^yiboV'^JacqumahVt Letfrrf, K.T. 1. 238. 

1833. — “Give your gdntliliis head and ho 
will cany you safely • . . any hone would 
hare struggled, and l>ecn killed ; these 
gtlnths appear to un<!cr«ta.nd that they 
must bo nuiet, and their master trill hoq) 
them.”— /hnny Pari ft, Tl aud^riMOji of a 
Pilgrim, Ii. 220, 

GOOEKA,GOOEElALLY,ii.]>. H. 
Gnrhhd, Gurkhdlt^ The iininc of the 
race now doiiiiiiant in Ne]ml, and 
taking their name from a town .«o 
called 53 miles AV. of Klmtniaiulu. 
[The name is usually derived from the 
S3k!. i/o-mfo/m, *cow-keoper.' For the 
early luptory see Wrifflii, If, of Knatl, 
147], They are probably the Ixtft I 
golfiiers of modern India, and scvenil 
regiments of th<‘ Anglo-Indian army 
arc recruited from the tribe, 

1707.— “I believe, Sir, you Imvo Iwforo 
been acquainted with tho sihmtion of N{j>a1, 
which 1ms long Imon besieged by tho Goor- 
cully ffuni CJiif ot Pat tut, 

in Long, ,020. 

[ „ “TIio linjnh being now diqiot. 
sGMcd of his countiy, and shut iiti in his 
capital by tho Bnjnh of Gocrcullah, tho 
usual channel of commerco Jms Imon ob- 
stnictod.”— /roffi CbniiciV to Co., 

In IVirfif, Vioio of Jkngat, App. 30,] 


GOOBOO, s. H. gntd, Skt, guru; 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest, 

(Ancient). — “That bmliman is c.allcd guru 
who performs nccortllng to rulo tho rites 
on conception nnd tho like, and feeds (the 
child) witli rice (for tho first tlnio),”— A/nntr, 
ii. 142. ' 

c, 3550. — “ You should do ns you aro 
told by your parents and your Guru.”— 
JiUrndganti of TulsI D,ls, by O rotate (1878}, 
43. 

nr>67. — “OrouB." Soo quotation under 
CASIS.J 

1626.— “Tlioro was a famous Prophet of 
tho Ktlmikcs, nnmcfl Odw.”— JP//- 
grimagt, 520. 

1700.—“ ... jo suis fort surpris do voir 
h la ]>orto * . • lo Penitent nu eolicr, qui 
demandoit h parlor tm Oourou.” — L^ttrf* 
£dif, X. 95. 

1810, — “Persons of this claj^ often keep 
little schools . . . and then are designated 
gooroos ; a term^ implying that kind of 
respect wo entertain for pastors in ffcnoml.’* 
— iViftiamton, P. *1^ ii, 317. 

1822, — “TIio Adventures of tho Gooroo 
Paramarinn ; a tnlo in tho Tnmiil Imngnngo” 
(translated hy B, Babington from tho ori- 
I gina! of Padro llcschi, vrnitcn about 1720- 
1730), lionrlon. 

' 3867. — “Except tho guru of Bombny, no 
priest on earth has so largo a power of 
Acting on every weakness of tho fcmalo 
heart ns n Mormon bishop nt SaItl.ako.* — 
/>iJCon'j AVio Aw^n’rtt, 330. 

GOOBGL. s, II. qilra!, goral/ the 
lUniulnyan chamois; ikCjnorhofdttfGoral 
of %Turd(m. [Cemas Gorttl of Hbuifi^rd 
{Ma mmn I {n, 51 0).] 

[1821. — “Tliu floj-h t\ns good nnd to-stod 
liko that of the ghonil, so alnindiint in tho 
hilly bolt towunlfl India.”— lO OVntpf/V 
iVrtiT., Ii. 132. 

[18SC.— **On Tuesday wo wont to n now 
imK of ttio hilt to sh(K»t *giirel,*a kind of 
clccr. which across a khud, looks rcui.arknbly 
small and linoro like a Imro than a deer.* — 
Liidy Pujtrrin, Vicfrrgttl Lift, 235.] 

[GOOBZEBUBDAB, a. P. gitrz^ 
harddr, 'a macc-beiircr.’ 

(1663,— "Among tho Koun and the .Man- 
scMnrs arc mixed many Gourso-berdors, 
or iimco-l)Oftror» chosen for their UdI nnd 
Imndwimo persons, nnd whose business it 
is to presorvo order in ossomblics, to carry 
tho King’s onlont, and oxccuto his com- 
mands with tho ulmobt speed.”— /frivifn*, 

ed, CoMUiUf, 267. 

(1717,— “ Everything l«*!ng projcired for 
the OoorzobardariB reception.”— la Yvte, 
Jlfdgrjt* piarg, link. Soc. H, cccHx. 

i l727.— “ OoOBbordar. Soo under HOS- 
LHOOKUM.l 
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GOOZBRAT,OUZERAT,n.p. The 
name of a famotn jnwinco in ncatern 
Indin, Skt Giirmra^ Gurmra'^itfliira^ 
Prakritpafaingmto H. nnu Mnlir. <?«- 
Gujn7i^ takiiig its name from the 
Gfijar (see GOOJTTO) tribe. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Knira, Panch Mahals, and Ali- 
incdubud, besides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (see OUICOWAR) of Baroda, 
and a nniUitudc of native States. It 
is also often u<;cd os including Uic penin- 
sula of ICuthirmlr or Sura^itra, which 
alone enibrnccs 180 petty States. 

c. 610. — H^cn T’flang passe* through /iVk- 
t.f. Gurjjara, but there is sotuo difli- 
cutty ns to tho position wtiich ho assigns to 
it. — Pihnn* iii. 160 ; [Cun«ii»#^Auwt 

Arch, Hep, li. 70 

129S.— "Gozurat is n great Kingdom. 
. . . Tiio poo 2 )lo nro tho most dcsjicrato 
pinitos in cztstcnco. . . ."—J/iirro iWo, 
Bk. in. eh. 26. 

c. 1300.— “Gmerat, which is n largo 
country, within winch nro Knmb/iy, Sonin.it, 
ICnnken-TtCna, and soromt other cities nml 
towns.”— /^(ualdirddin, in Elliott i. 07. 

1300.— “Tho Snltnn dcsixilclied Ulugh 
Khiin to Mn*bar and GnJnrtt for tho de- 
struction of tho idol-tomplo of Sommtt, on 
tho 20th of Jumlfda’-l n>n\*nl, 6D3 ii* • . 
•Intlr KhvsrUt in Elliott iii. 74. 

[c. 1330.—“ Juzrat.” Sco under LAB.] 

1531.— “At last wo ni.ido tho land of 
Guchrdt in Hindiutan.' — 5/dt 'A/i, p. 70. 

The name is somctimo.s used by the 
old writers for the people, and especi- 
ally for the Hindu merchants or 
banyans (q.v.) of Guzerat. Sec Sains- 
hurUt i* 445 and fassim. 

To. 1605.— “And nisoo tho Guzatts do 
kvno In tho Portugalls ahippa in ouery ]>orto 
of tho East Indies , , , — Einl 
lAtijct Bool*, 85.] 

GOOZnii-KEANA, s. A bath- 
room; H. from At.— -P. gJinslMdnat 
of corrc.sponding6cn«e. The apartment 
so called was used by some of tlic Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616,— “At eight, nftcr supper ho comes 
down to Gio CTzelcan (r.l. gazolcan), o 
fairo Court whoioin in tho middest is a 
Throno orocted of frocslono.”— Bir P, itor, 
in Eurchast ii. ; [Hnk. S^. 1 . 106]. 

„ “Tho thirtoonth, at night I wont 
to tho GoBsell Ghui, whoro is best oppor- 
tunitio to doo business, nnd tooko with mo 
tho Ifaliant dotormtning to walk no longer 
in darknesso, but to proouo tho King, • « 
~-nid.p, 543; [in Hak. Soo. i. 2(^ Guzel- 
ebon ; in ii. 450, Gusbel ehoes]. 


0 , 1660.— “Tlio gmnd ball of the Am*K(ts 
oiicus into a more retired chamber, calletl 
tho gosol-kone, or tho pUco to wash in. 
But foa* nro suCTorod to enter there. . . . 
Tlioro it is whoro tho king is seated in a 
chnir . • . nnd giirclii n more particular 
Audience to his olhcem.”— B^iV, ET. 
p. 85 ; fed. CoHstablCt 265 ; ibid, 361 gosle- 
Kono]. 

GOPURA, 8. The meaning of the 
word in Skt. i.s ‘city-gate,’ go ‘eye,’ 
piim, ‘city.’ But in S. India the 
rfopumm is that remaikable feature of 
architecture, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over tlie 
entrance-gate to the precinct of a 
tem]>lc. See FergussonU Jndwn and 
Ettflern Arehitednre, 325, &c. Hlic 
Kimc feature has licen reproduced in 
the groot temple of the Seth at 
Brinanban, M'hich is desired on a S. 
Indian inodcl. (Grotw, luafAura, 2©))^] 
Tiiis feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
IGtli cent., and was no douU adopted 
for purposes of defence, ns indeed the 
iStl^xi-iifstra (‘ Books of Mechanical 
Arts’) treatises imply. Tliis fad may 
suflicicntly diepose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 

1862,— “Tho gopuzuuiB or towers of the 
great pagodft.”— J/nriAun, iVru and 


GORA, 8. H. gorJt ‘fair-corn- 
plexioned.’ A white man; a Enr^ 
pcan soldier; any Euro;>can who is 
not a sahib (q.v"). Plural gonUlugt 
‘white people,* 

[1861.— “Tho carnlry . . . rushed Into 
iho lines • . , declaring that tbo Gora Log 
(tho Kuropenn soldiers) were coming down 
ui>on them,”— Cove Broiaif, 

JJelhit i. 213.] 

GORAWALLAH, s. H. ghord- 
VKlldt g/tord, ‘a horse.* A groom or 
horsekeeper; used at Bomliay. On 
the Bengal side syco (q.v.) is always 
u.ccd. on the Madras side horpekeeper 
(q.v.). 


16S0.— Guninls, apparently for ghavi- 
idtliis (Cunriafi would bo nlligaton, Gavialh 
are allowed srith tho borscs kept with tho 



c, 1848.— “On approaching tho different 
points, ono knows Mrs. — is at hand, for 
nor Ooraliwnllas wear green and gold pug- 
gtd€s”—Chow-Chouft i. 161. 
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GOBAYT, s, 

has hcen coiincctca '\ntu Skt. 

‘to shout *]; a village watchnmn and 
messenger, fin the xf.'W.P. ustially of 
a lower grade than the chokidar, and 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, hut 
remunerated hy a piece of rent-free 
land ; one of the village establishment, 
wliose special duty it is to watch crops 
and harvested grain], 

[o. 180S.—** Fifteen mossongors (gorayits) 
nro allowed I sor on tho mnn of grain, nncl 
from 1 to 5 bigtihR of kind each.*’ — /iitcAanaH, 
EafUrti lndidt ii. 231.] 

aORDOWEE, GOORDOEE. s. A 
kind of boat in Bengal, described by 
Ives as “a vessel pushed on by 
paddles” Etym. obscure. G/i«rdaitr 
IS a horsc-mcc, a mcc-coursc ; some- 
times used by natives to express any 
kind of open-air nsscmblnge of Euro- 
peans for amusement. [The word is 
more probably a corr. of P, girdihruy 
‘a patrol*; girdawaty ‘all around, a 
supervisor,* hccause such boats appciir 
to bo used in Bengal by olTicials on 
their tours of inspection.] 

1757. — **To got two bolins (foo BOLIAH), 
a goordoro, and 87 dandies (q.v.) from tho 
Knar.** — /ivtf, 157. 


GOSAIN, GOSSTCTE, &c. s. H. 
and Mahr. GoMliny GmUy Go^dvl^ 
Guf((ftny &c., from Skt. Gostetfmh ‘ Lord 
of Passions* (I'i* ‘I*oid of cows*), t.c. 
one who is supposed to have subdued 
Ills passions and renounced the world. 
Applied in various parts of India to 
diflWcnt kinds of persons not neces- 
sarily’^ celibate?, but jirofessing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some who dwell together in convents 
under a superior, and others who en- 
gage in trade and hardly pretend to 
lend a religious life. 

177.1,—“ jty hopes of Rooing Teshu Ijatna 
wero chiefly founded on tho Gosain.*’ — 
BogUf in ^f(^rl'ham*^l TiUl, *10. 

o. 1781,--“ It wn*» nt this timo In tho 
hands of n Goslney or Hindoo RoHgious,” — 
Ifcdgeji, 112'. (Tho ii‘*oof this barbarism by 
Hedges is romnrkfihlo, common n'‘ it Ims 
bccomo oi Uto years.) 

(1813.— “Unliko tho gcncmlity of Hindoos, 
tho<>o Gosaings do not burn thoir dead . . 

Or. Mem. 2nd cd. i. 312-3; in i, 
544 ho writes Oosannoo.l 
1826.—“ I found a lonoly cottngo with a 
light in IHo window, and boing attired in 
tho linbit of a gOBBoiii, I did not hositato to 
request a lodging for tho night."— /'««(/«- 
rang Jfariy 3DD ; [ed. 1873, 11. 275J. 


GOSBROK, COSBEAGtJE, s. A 
coin spoken of in Persia (at Gombroon 
and elsewhere). From the quotation 
from Fryer it appears that there was 
a G(m and n Gosbegiy corresponding to 
Herbert’s double and si ngle Gozheg, 
Mr. Wollaston in his EiiglUli-Persxan 
Bid. App. p, 430, among “Moneys 
now current in Persia,” gives “6 (Umtr 
=1 ghaz ; also a nominal money.” 
The ghdZy then, is the name of a coin 
(thongli a coin no longer), and ghaz- 
begi was that worth 10 dindn. 
M ai'sdcn mentions a copper coin, 
called kazh€gi=:50 (nominal) dhuJrSy or 
nboutSirf. {Numim. Orient.y But 
the vnfue in dinars seems to be in 
error. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
tho matter to M. Husayn Kuli inmn, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
London, writes: “Tin's gentleman states 
that he knows no word ghdzhbcgy or 
gdzl^y but tlint there was formerly 
a coin called ghdZy of which 6 went to 
the fhdhl; hut this is no longer used 
or spoken of.** The ghdz was in use 
nt aiiv rate ns late ns tho time of 
Hajji Baba ; sec below.] 


(1615.— “Tliochicfc*>t money that is current 
in Persia i** the AUtfr^ which weighoth 2 
mrUteafej. Tlio ‘second is tho mtuwfey which 
i*) half nn abes^e. Tlio third is the ^/^laryand 
is n quarter of nn abbwf. In. tho rta! of 
cigiit are 13 In the chelen of Venotin 

20 shftge*. In n shagr nro 2J bifties or 
casbeges 10. Ono hidrg is 4 casbcgos or 2 
faugef, Tho Abas***, m(»mrd*> and -S’AaA^’y and 
histru arc of silver; tho rest aro of copj>er 
likolio tho ritstut of India." — Faster, 
lU. 17C.] 

c. 1630.— “Tho Abbasee is in our money 
rixtoono peneo ; Larrer ton iwnco : ^famood^r 
eight pcnco ; JDisUe two jhjiico ; doubio 
Cozbeg ono penny ; ninglo Cozbeg one hob- 
ixmnj* : /‘Yi'cm nro ton to a Cosbog-”— ^iV 2*. 
J/olrrty od. 1638, p. 231. 

l(57;h— “A Banyan that seemingly is not 
worth a Gosbeok (tho lowest com they 
hnvo)."— 113. Sco also p, 313, 

„ “10 cosbeaguoB is 1 Slmhco; 4 

Shahccs is ono Ahnssco or IQd^^Ibid, 211. 
,, “Bmi-s money witli choraclcrs, 

Aro n Goss, ton whereof composo a 
Shnhco, 

A Gosboege, five of which go to a Shahcc. 

75iVf. 407. 


1711.— “10 Coz, or ricfy n Ooppor Ctein, 
nro 1 Shnhco,” — Laclgrr, 211. 


1727,— “1 SbahfriH . . , lOGaozorCos- 
bega.” — A* BamiKony ii. 311 ; [cd, 1744], 


1752.— “10 cozbauguoB or Tice (a Copper 
Cloln) nro 1 Bhntroo” (road Shahee).^ 
/iroo/vr, p. 37. Soo also in Jlanmg, vpl. 1. 
p. 292, Kazbeglo J [in ii. 21, KazbeWo]. 
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[1824. — "But \7luiteTor profit arcuo either 
from these services, or from the spoils of my 
monkey, ho alone ma the gainer,^ for I 
never touched a ghauz of it /’ — ffajji Bala, 
52 sa^,] 

1825, — ‘*A toman contains 100 mamoo> 
dies; a new abasseo, 2 xnamoodies or 4 
shakees ... a shakee, 10 COZ or COZ* 
baugues, a small copper colTL**’^Mtlbum, 
2nd ed. p. 95. 

GOSHA, adj. Used in some par^ 
an Aoiglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that awoman was secluded, and can- 
not appear in public. It is short for P. 
^o^ornishtn, *mtting in a corner’ ; and 
IS much the same os parda-nisMn (see 
FUBDAH). 

GOUHG, s. Burm. gating ; a village 
head man. [“Under the Thoogyee 
were Rwa-go\mg, or heads of village^ 
who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to some extent 
police officials.” (Gazetteer of Burma, 
1480.)] 

a. GOUE, 8. H. gaur^ gauri pdc, 
(but not in the dictionaries), [Platts 
^vespaur, Skt. gaura, ‘white, yellow- 
ish, reddish, pale red*]. The great 
wild ox, Gavaeue Gaurus^ Jerd, ; [Bos 
gauTue^ Blanford {Mammalia), 484 
the same as the Bison (q.v.). [The 
classical account of the animal will be 
found in Forsyth, Highlands of Gentral 
India, ed. 1889, pp. 109 seggr.] 

1806.— "They erect strong fences, but 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 

. . • They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Gore ; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of Ibe 
hooV^Blphinstone, in L\fe, i. 166. 

• b. GOUE, s. Properly Can. gaud, 
gauff gaxida. The head man of a 
village in the Canarese - speaking 
country ; either as corresponding to 
patel, or to the Zemindar of Bei^L 
[See F, Buchanan, Mysore, i. 268 : Rice, 
Mysore, i. 679.] 

c. 1800,— "Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Goura or head-men.” 
—In Munro*t lAfe, iii. 92. 

C. GOUE, lup. Gaxir, the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, wMch lay ' 
immediatdy south of the modern civil 
station of Maldo, and the traces of 
wluch, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, 


chiefly covered udth jungle. Tlie 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning, it is believed, 'the country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a lai^ 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where those remains lie. It 
w'as the residence of a Hindu dynasty, 
the Senas, at tlie time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, and was popu- 
larly known as Laldmdoil; but the 
reigning king had transferred his seat 
to Naaiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
before the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the lost years of the 12th centiuy. 
Gaur was afterwards the r^dence of 
! several Mussulman dynasties. [See 
Ravenshaw, Gaur, its Ruins and Inscrip^ 

! lions, 1878.] 

1536.— “But Xercanaor [Shir Khun Sur, 
afterwords King of Hinduston as Shir Shab] 
after his success advanced along the river 
till be came before the* city of Gouro to 
besiege it, and ordered a lodgment to be 
made in front of certain verandahs of the 
King's Palaco which looked upon the river ; 
and ns he was making his trenches certain 
Bumis who were resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should prize them highly 
{d*elles Jistsse cahedal) ns he did the Portu- 
I guese, offered their aonice to the King to 
go and prevent the enemy’s lodgment, saying 
that he should also send the Portuguese 
I with them/ — C7arr«i, iii. 720. 

[1552.— "Caor.” See under BUBRAU- 
FOOTER.] 

1553. — "The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro. It is situated 
on the ranks of the Ganges, and is said to 
be 3 of our leagues in lon^h, and to oonhiln 
200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it bos 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height ... the streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traflSo of people . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great part of the 
houses of this city are s^t^ and well- 
wrought buildiiigs."— J5amw, Iv. ix. cap. 1. 

1686,— “Prom Patanaw I went to Tanda 
which is in the land of the Gonren. It hath 
in times past been a kingdom, but is now 
subdued by Zelabdin Echobar • . B- 
F%tch, in Halluyt, ii. 389. 

1688. — " I went to see ye famous Buins of 
a great Citty and Pallace called [of] 60WBE 
... we spent 3^ hours in seeing ye mines 
specially of tho rallace which has been . . ♦ 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more beautifull than the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio at Constantinople or any other 
Pallace that I have seen in Europe.' — 
Hedges, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i« 88]. 

GOVEEHOE’S STEAITS, n.p. 
Tliis was the name applied by the 
Portuguese {Estreito do Golmiador) to 
the Straits of Singapore, i,e, the straits 
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south of that island (or New Strait). 
The reason of the name is giyen in 
our first quotation. Tlie Go^'emor 
in question was the Spaniard Dom 
Jouo da SOva. 

1616. — "The Governor sailed fromMnnilho 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
2 galleys. • . . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sincapur, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ and paaring by a now 
strait which since has token the name of 
Estreite do Govemador, there his galleon 
grounded on. the reef at the point of the 
strait and was a little grazed by the top of 
it"— BoDorre, 428. 

1727. — "Between the small Cartmon and 
Tanjmff'hellonff on the Continent) is the 
entrance ol the Streights of Sincamire before 
mentioned, and also into the Straights of 
Govemadore, the largest and easiest Passage 
into the Ok%tia Seas." — A, Hamilton t ii. 122. 

1780.— “Directions for sailing from Ma- 
lacca to Fulo Tinioan through G 0 Tezi 20 r*fi 
Straits, coaimonly called the Straits of 
Sincapour.”— Dwna’# iV. jDi'recfwy, 6th cd. 
p. 474. See also Letires JSdff,. Ist ed. 
21. 118. 

1841.— “SingaporoStrait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.” — Eorshurffh, 6th ed. ii. 264. 

GOW, GAOU, 8. pak. H. gaih An 
ancient meaaure of distance preserved 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, wlitre the term still is in use, the 
gamixt is a measure of about 4 English 
miles. It is Pali gavutaf one quarter 
of a yojayta, and that again is the Skt. 
gavyilH with the same meaning. Tliere 
is in Molesvorth’S' Mahr, Diclionarg, 
and in JFilson, a term gaukos (see 
COSS), ‘a land measure* (for which 
read ‘distance measure*), the distance 
at which the loudng of a cow may he 
lieard. This is doubtless a form of 
the same term os that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is probably 
modem and incorrect. The yojana 
udth which the ^raw is correlated, ap- 
pears etymologically to be ‘a yoking,* 
viz. “the stage, or distance to be gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking*’ 
(JV'illiams) ; and the lengths attributed 
to it are ven” various, oscillating from I 
2^ to 9 miles, and even to 8 kronas \ 
(see COSS). The last mluation of the ! 
yojana 'would correspond with that of 
the gau at 

c. 545. — “The great Island (Taprobano), 
according to what th© nativos say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
same, t.r. 900 miles ." — Cosmos Tndieopieustes, 
(in Catltay, clxsTii.). 

1623.— “From Garicota to Tumbro moy 
ho about a league and a half, for in that 


country distances are measured by gah, and 
each gad is about two leagues, and from 
Garicbta to Tumhre the}' said was not bo 
much as a gah of road.” — P. della Valkt 
ii. 638; [Hak. Soo. ii.230]. 

1676. — “They measure the distances of 
places in India by Gob and Cottes, A Gos 
IS about 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Coite is one league.”— JTarenwVr, E.T. !i. 
30; [ed. Boll, I 47]. 

I860.— “A gaon in CojJon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to he traversed, 
a gaon across a mountainous country being 
less than one measured on level ground, and 
a gaou for a loaded oooloy is also permitted 
to be shooter than for one unburthoned, but 
on the whole the average may bo taken 
under four miles f — TennetiVs Ceylon, 4th ed. 
i. 467. 

GKAB, 6. Tills name, now almost 
obsolete, 'was applied to a kind of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in the 
sea- and river-figlits of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the 18th centiuy. Tliat 
kind of etymology which works from 
inner consciousness would probably 
say : “ This term has ahvays been a 
puzzle to the English in India. The 
fact is that it w'as a kind of vessel 
iiiiicli used by corsairs, w’ho ivere 
said to grab all that passed the sea. 
Hence,” &c. But the real derivation 
is different. 

The Rev. How^ird Malcom, in a 
glossary attaclied to his Travels, defines 
it as “a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
ha'ving a prey acting stem (stem 1) and 
no bownsprit ; it lias tw’o masts." Pro- 
bably the application of the term may 
liave deviated variously in recent days, 
race Bombay Gazetteer, xiii. pt i, 348.] 
For thus again in Solvyns {Les B[indous, 
vol. i.) a grab is drowTi and described 
I as a ship "with three masts, a sharp 
I prow, and a bowsprit. But originally 
I the '^vo^d seems, beyond question, to 
have been an Arab name tor a galley. 
The proper w'ord is Arab, ghordb, ‘a 
raven,’ tnough adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gitruh, Jal says, 
quoting Reinaud, that ghordb was ttic 
name ^ven by the Moors to the true 
gaRey, and cites Hyde for the ralioiialc 
of the name. We give Hyde’s w’ords 
below% Amari, in a work quoted 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
corvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghurdb: 

1181,— “A vessel of our morchonts . . . 
making sail for the city of Tripoli (which 
God protect) wns driven .by th© Tsinds o» 
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the shore of that country, and the crow hoin^ 
in want of water, landed to procure but 
the people of the placo refusca it unless some 
com were sold to them. Meanwhile thero 
came a ghui^b from Wpoli . . . which 
took and plnndcrod the crow, and seized all 
the goods on board the vessel."*— 
iMUr from XJbaldo, ArchhUhop and o</mt 
aKtfioruiu of Ptcct, to iht Ahmtwd Caliph, 
Abu Yak’ub Yusuf, iu Asian, Diplmi 
Arahi, p. 8. 

The Latin contemporary version 
runs thus : ‘ 

**Cum quidam nostri carf civos do Sicni& 
cum carioo frumonti ad Tnpolim veniront, 
tempestate mans ct vi vontorum compulsi, 
nd portum dictum Macri devenomnt ; iolquo 
oqua defidonte^ ot cum pro oa nurienda 
ireut, Barbarosi non permiserunt oos , . . 
Disi^ prius ois de frumcnto veoderont. 
Cnmque inviti eis de frumento vcndorent 
galea vestra de Tripoli armata," &c. — Ihid, 
p. m 

c. 1200.— Glnir&b, Comix, Corrus, galea. 

« « « « * 

Galea, Ghurub, Gharban. — Voeahdisia 
AraMco (from Biccardiau Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 

1843.— **Jalansi . . . sent us off in com* 
pany mth his son, on board a vessel called 
ttUUlairi, which is like a ghor&b, only 
more roomy. It has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from the darts and Btono-shot.” 
— Baiuta^ iv. 69. 

1605. — In the T ooa6«f«ry of Pedro do 
Alcala, gafera is interpreted in Arabic ns 
gor&b. 

1654. — In the narrative of Sidi *Ali 
Kapudiln, in describing ^an action that ho 
foimht with the Portuguese near Uio Persian 
G\df, ho says the enemy's fleet consisted of 
4 barques as big os caxzacks (q.v.), S great 
gbur&ba, 6 Karutrals (seb Ciu^VELfand 
12 smaller gbur&bB, or galliots (s^e GAT.T.b . 
VAT) with oars.— Jn J, Ar«, sor. 1, tom. 
ix. 67-68. 

[e, 1610.— “His royal galley called by* 
them Ogate Gourabe (oourabe means 
‘galley/ 'and ogate ‘ royan.”— Pwmnf dt 
£iral, mk. Soc. i. 812.] 

1660. — “ Jnni Bee might attack us from 
the lulls, the ghrabs from the river, and 
the men of Sibwan from the rear, so that 
wo should be in a critical position."— 
MohammeA ilTasiuii, in A7ffo(, C 2^. The 
word occurs in many pages of the same 
history. 

[1679.— “My Selfe and Mr. Gapes Grob 
the stem most,”— In Hedges^ ihViry, Ebik. 
Soc. ii. citsxiv.] 

1690,—“ Galera . . . ab Arahibus tam Asi- 
aticis quam Africania Tocatur . . . G^hor&b, 
t.e. Corvus, quasi piceH nig^ine, roatro 
extenso, et veils remisque sunit alia volans 
galera: unde et Vlaoho Graeco dicitur 


* l^m Anutxl's Italian reislon. 


M/Xa<ra." — l/yrifr, Ifott on Pm’iw/, in SynU 
hlmrtu i. 07* 

1673.—“ Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in this Koad, load^ 
two Orobs and departed,"— Fryer, 163. 

1727. — “The Mwdai War . . . ohl^es 
thorn (the Portuguese) to kocp an Amada 
of flvo or six Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War."— A. BamiUon^ i. 5S0: 
[cd. 1744, ii. 253]. 

1760-52,— “The ships which they make 
use of nminst their onomieB arducalled 
coerabbs by the Dutch, and grabba by the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of r^*n^, 
only their prows are low and sharp as m 
gnllios, that they may not only jjUco some 
cannons in them, but likewise ii case of* 
emergency for a couple of oars, tc posh the 
grabb on in a calm. — O/q/* Toreert, Voyage, 
205. 

0 . 1764.— “Our B. I. Company had hero 
(Bomltoy) one ship of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Giap of 18 guns, and soveral other, 
vessels."— ii*es, 43. Ives explains * * Ketches, • 
which they call gzabs.” This shows the 
meaning already changed, as no g&lley could 
carry 18 guns. j 

c. 17^.— “When the Derby, Ouptern 
Ansoll, was so scaiidalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabB.”— Gnwe, i. 81, 

1763. — “The grabs have rarely more 
than two masts, though somo have three ; 
those of three are about 300 tons hurtben ; 
but the others are not more than Z60: they 
are built to draw very little water, being 
very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing, however, from the middle to the 
I end, where instead of bows they have a 
I prow, projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
j galley.’ —Orm« (reprint), i. 408-3. 

1810.— “Hero a fine English East ludia- 
ninn, there a grab, or a dow finom Arahin." 
— J/oria Qrdham, 142. 

„ “ This Glab (sie) belongs to an Arab 

merchant of Muscat. The Nakhodab, an 
Abyssinian slave.”— intone, in Life, 

i. 232. 

[1820.— “Wo had scarce set sail when 
there came in a ghorab (n kind of boat) the 
Cotwal of Surat . . 2Vwii». XaL Soe, Bo. 

ii. 6.] 

1872.— “ Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghurdbs (grabs) from Mimkat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian (^nlf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach'h, and Pattimars or Batolas from 
the Konkan and Bombay.”— Burton, Sind 
i. 83. 

GEAM, 8. This word is properlv 
the Portuguese onto, t.«. ‘grain,* but it 
has been specially appropnated to that 
kind of vetch (fiicer arieitnum^ L.) which 
is the most general grain-(rather pulse-) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
clianu. It is the Ital. cece^ Br. 
pois ehxche^ Eng. diickpea or £qgpt. 
pro, much usea in Prance and S. 
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Europe. This specific application of 

?rao is also ‘Portuguese, ns appears 
rom Blutcau. The worn pmm is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
hinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it IS recognised hy qualifying it 
as Bengal gram. (See remarks* under 
CAL A VANCE.) The plant exudes 
oxalate of potash, and to Avalk througli 
a gram-field in a wet morning is ac- 
stmetive to shoe-leather. The natives 
collect the acid. 

[1513. — “And for tho food of thc?o horsos 
(exported from tbo Persian Gulf) tlio factor 
supplied gzaos.** — Alhng^arqve^ Ctir/<w, 
p. 200, Letter of Dec. 4. 

[1551.— (Describing Vijayanngar.) “There 
the food of horses and elephants con^ista of 
grUoB, rice nnd other rcgetabic?, cooked 
Tsith jagrtit which is palm-trco sugar, as 
thero is no barley in that countr}*.*’ — 
Ciiftanhrdttf Bk. ii. cli. 16. 

[o. 1010. — “They give them al*!o a certain 
grain like lentils.’ rfe Aomf, Hnk. 
Soc. ii. 70.] 

1702. — “. . . ho conferring before us tluit 
their allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice nnd gmm together for ilro 
men a day, but promises that for tho future 
it shall be rectified.*’— In flTrs^/^r, ii. 10. 

1776. — “ . . . Lentils, gram . . . mustard 
seed.” — Cbrfr, p. 8 (pt, i!,). 

1780. — . • CrKisn, asraallkindof pul«c, 
universally ti«ed inricad of oats.”— j/iejiro’s 
Farraiive^ 85. 

17P3.— “ . . . gram, which it is not cus- 
tomary to giro to bullocks in tho Canmtic.” 
— J)irom*9 FarniUret 97. 

1801. — “Tho gram alone, for tho four 
regiments with me, has in some months 
cast 50,000 pagodas.” — iii. 71. 

1865. — “But they had come at n wrong 
season, gram w*as dear, nnd prices low, nncl 
the sale concluded in n dead ]o«c.”— 
Patgravt^s Arahutt 290. 

CrRAM-PEI), adj. Properly the 
distinctive de'scrijition of mutton nnd 
beef fattened upon gnun, which u^^cd 
to he the pride of Bengal. But applied 
figuratively to ntiy ‘pampered creature,* 

c. 1849.— “By an old Indian I mean a 
man ftill of curry and of bad Ilindinitani, 
with a fat liver nnd no hrains, but irith n 
ftelf-mifiicionl idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, chami>.sgnc, mnl-fod mutton, 
chcrooM nnd hookahs, ”—*SVr (7. Napier ^ 
quoted in Jhf* SmiUCe Lift of Ld, Latertneft 
i. 338. 

1880. — “I missed two porpona at tho 
Delhi assemblage in 1877* All tho gram- 
fed pccrotarics nnd most of tlio alcoholic 
chiefs were thero ; but tho famtno-hnunted 


vil lagers nnd tho delirium-shattered opium - 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay tho bill, 
were not present,*’— Ah* ifwhi, 127, 

GEANBONIO. (See GRTJNTHTJM 
nnd SANSKRIT). 

GBASS-OLOTH. s. This name is 
now generally applied to a kind of 
cambric from Oiiina made from the 
C7inma of the Cliincse (BocUmaria 
«tmi, Hooker, the so much 

talked of now), and called by the 
Chinese or ‘sunimcr-cloth.* 

We find ^ass-cloths often spoken of 
by the IGth century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from OHssa and 
Bengal. They were proliably made 
of liJuu or some kindred sjiccies, but 
we have not been able to determine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (Gt- 
rardinta heteropJiyUa, D. C.) 

c. 1567. — “Cloth of herb es (mnnt rfVrlKi), 
which is a kindo of silkc, which growetu 
among tho woodcs without any labour of 
man.”— Cawfir in IJakf, it 358. 

1585. — “ flrcat store of tho cloth which is 
made from Grasse, which they call vrrra ” 
(in Ori‘»'<a). — It. /ifr/i, in ILUi. li. 3S7. 

[1598.— Sec under SAREE. 

fe. 1610, — “Likewise is there plenty of 
silk, as well that of tho silkworm as of tlic 
(silk) Jurbf which h of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself.” — 
Pyranl de JUintf^ link. Soc. i. 323.] 

1627.—“ Their manufactories (about Bnln- 
sore) are of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk nnd 
Cotton Itomafs . . . ; nnd of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make (rivghnmjt, 
Pina^mSf and scvorul other Goods for Ex- 
portation.”— A. HamilUtnt i. 397 ; [od. 1744]. 

1813. — Milbiim, in liis List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, 1ms Herba TajlaUrs (ii. 221). 

GBASS-OUTTBE, 8. Tins is pro- 
bably a coiiuption rejirescnting the IL 
glutshhodd or gMfihftd^ ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of gnns * the title of a 
RtirvAiit employed to collect grass for 
horse.<«, one sucli being usually attached 
to each horse licsidos the syce or Iiotbo- 
keeper. In the north the gras^(XtU€\* 
is a man ; in the south the oflicc is 
filled hy the horsekeeper’s wife. Gbds- 
hat is the form commonly used 
Eiiglishiucn in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani; but ghasigdra by those 
aspiring to purer language. The 
former term appears in B^lliam^on's 
V. M. (1810) as gansl'nt (i. 180), tho 
latter in Jacqucnxont^B Correspondence as 
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grassyara. No grasscutters are men- 
tioned as attacEcd to the stables of 
Akbor ; only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of Uie Madras 
arrangement is shown by a passage in 
Castanheda(1552): “ , . , he gave him 
a horse, and a boy to attend to it, and 
a female elave to see to its fodder." — 
(ii. 68.) 

1789. — " ... an Horsekcepor and GrasS' 
cutter ftt two pagodas.”— ifnnro's Karr. 28. 

1798. — bone . . . boa two atten- 
dants, ODO who cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other | 
the gzasacntter, who provides for his 
forage.” — DiTom*s Karr, 242. 

1846. — **EveTT horse has a man and a 
Bftftid to himself— the maid cuts grass for 
him ,* and every dog has a boy* 1 inquired 
whewer the cat had any servants, hut I 
found ho was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
— lAiimJrmn Madras, 37. 

[1850.— ** Then there are oiir servants . . . 
four Saisca and four Ghasents * • •'—Mrs, 
MacUnzie^ Lift in Me Mtsnon, li. 258.] 

1875. — I suppose if j’ou -were to pick up 
. . . a grassctttter's pony to toplaeo tho 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had done the rest of tho army out of thoir 
rights."— 2PAc Diltnimaf eh, xxxvii. 

[QBASSHOPPEB FALLS, n^p. 
An Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
name of the great waterfall on the 
Sheravati River in the Sbimoga Dis- 
trict of Mysore, wliere the river 
plunges down in a succession of 
cascades, of which the principal is 
890 feet in hrfght. Tlie proper name 
of the place is Gersoppa, or Gmisapfe^ 
which takes its name from the adjoin- 
ing village; gerif, Can., ‘the marking 
nut plant* {semecarpus anacardium^ L.), 
soppit, ‘a leaf.* See iUr. Greffs note on 
P, della Valley Hak. Soc. ii. 218.] 

GBASS-WIDOW, s. Tills slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in tiie plains. 

We do not know the origin of the 
phras^ III the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained : “ An immarried mother ; 
a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian xise. In Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. yiii. 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Also 
sec ibid. x. 436, 526 ; xi. 178 ; 8th ser. 


iv. 37, 76.] We learn from these tliat 
in iiroor*s Suffolk Words and Phrases^ 
Grace-Widow occurs ivith the mean- 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre- 
sponding to this, it is stated also, is the 
N.S, (^) or Low German gras-tcedeve. 
The Swedish Grlisdnla or -enta also 
is used for ‘a low dissolute married 
woman lirfng by herself.* In Belgium 
a woman of this description is called 
haedce-vxdeice, from haedeeny ‘to feel 
strong desire* (to ‘hanker*). And 
so it ia suggested grUsenht is con- 
tracted from grildesenkay from gradigy 
‘ esuriens * (greedy, in fact). In Danish 
Diet, graesenka is interoreted os a 
woman whose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German »9troh-]fFiWwc, ‘stiaw- 
xndow* (which Flugel interprets as 
‘mock xvidow*), seems rattier incon- 
sistent with the suggestion that 
grass-tddow is a corruption of the 
kind suggested. A friend mentions 
that the masc. Slroh-WtUver is used 
in Germany for a man whose wife is 
absent^ and who therefore dines at the 
eating-house ivith the young feUows. 
[Tlie N.E.D. gives the two ziieanin^ : 
1. An unmarried woman who has 
cohabited xntti one or more men; 
a discarded mistress; 2. A married 
woman whose husband is absent from 
her. “ The etymological notion is 
obscure, but the pamlel forma dis- 
prove the notion ttiat the word is a 
‘corruption* of grace-xvidow. It has 
been suggested that in sense 1. grass 
(and G. stroh) may have been used 
with opposition to bed. Sense 2. 
may have arisen as an etymologittug 
int^retation of the compound after it 
had ceased to be generally understood ; 
in Bng. it seenia to liave first appeared 
as AnSo-Indian.** The Frendi eqiuva- 
lent^ Vetive de MalahaVy was in alfusi^ 
to Lemierre’s tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878. — “In tho evoniog my wifo and I 
went out house-hunting ; ana wo pitched 

I upon one which the newly ineoiporatcd 
bMy of Hunicipal Commissioners and the 
I Cleigyman (who was a Grass-widower, bis 
wife being at home) hod taken between 
them.”— in the MofasSily ii. 99-100. 

1879. — The Indian newspaper’s “typical 
official rises to a late breakfast— prol^bly 
on horringa and soda-water— and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
tho last on a grass-widow, with whom he 
has a Mfe-d-Mfc tiffin, whore *pegs' olteipate 
with cham^gne.” — Sun fa Jitter in TivMSy 
Aug. 16. 
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1880.— The Grass-widow in Noplielo- 
coccygia.”— 5i> AH Baba, 169, 

„ “Pleasant times havo these Indian 
gra^s-widowB I !?Vk World, Jan. 21, 18. 


GBASBIA. s. Gras (said to mean 
‘a mouthful*) is stated by Mr. Forbes 
in the jRdTs Mdld (n. 186) to have been 
in old times usuallj’' api|lied to aliena- 
tions for religious objects; but its 
j)revolent sense came to be the portion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
of chieftains’ families. Afterwards the 
term grds was also used for the black- 
mail paid by a tillage to a turbulent 
neighbour as the price of his protection 
and forbearance, and in otlier like 
jiieaninm. “ Tlius the title of grassia, 
orimnaUy an honourable one, and 
inoicating its possessor to be a cadet 
of the rilling tribe, became at last 
ns focqucntly a term of opprobrium, 
conveying tlie idea of a professional 
robber” (ibid. Bk. iv. cli. 3) ; 1878, 

p. 568]. 


[1584.— Seo under COOLY.] 

c. 1665. — “ Nous nouB trouv&mes au Vil- 
lago do Bilpar, dont Ics Habitans qu’on 
nommo Gratiatos, eont presquo tous 
Voleura.**— “T/icwnof, v. 42, 

1803.—“ The Grasias have boon shown to 
bo of different Scots, Casts, or famtlios, viz., 
let, Colocs and thoir Collaterals; 2nd, Raj- 
poots; 3rd, Syed Muasulnians; 4th, Mole- 
lelams or modem Mahomedans. There aro 
besides many others who enjoy the free 
usufruct of lands, and permanent omotu- 
mont from villages, but those only who are 
of the four nforc*«aid warlike tnbes sconi 
entitled by prescriptive custom ... to bo 
eallod Grassiaa." — Bnmmond, Jllvstradons. 

1818. — “I confess I c.innot now- contem- 
plate my extraordinary dolircraneo from 
the Gracia machinations ^vitbout feelings 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression. —jFbr5<», Or, Mem. iii. 393 ; 
[conf. 2nd cd. ii. 357]. 

1819. — “ Grassia, from Grass, a word 
signifying ‘ a mouth ful, * This word is under- 
stood in Eomo parts of Hokran, Sind, and 
Kutch ; hut I bolioro nob further into Hindo- 
Bton than Jaynoor/— Afacl-mwrrfo, in Tr. 
JAu A>c. Bo. i. iSTO. [On the use in Central 
India, sec Tod, Annals, i. 175; Malcolm, 
Central India, i. f»03.] 


GBAVE-DiaaEE. (Sec BEEJOO.) 


GBBEN-PIGEON. A variety of 
giecies belonging to the sub. -fain. 
Trertminae, and to genera Treron, 
Griwjjius, Osmotreron, and Sphenoceretis, 
bear this name. Tlie three first fol- 
lowing quotations show that these 


birds had attracted the attention, of 
the ancients. 

c. 180.— “Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-green 
colour are found in India.'— 
ix. 51. 

c. A.D. 250. — “They bring also greenish 
((^df) pigeons which they say can never bo 
tamed or domesticated," — Aelian, Be JTaf. 
Anim. xv. 14. 

„ “Tlicro are produced among the 
Indians . . . pigeons of a pale green colour 
(xXw/sA’rrtXoi.) ; any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not haring any knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a parrot 
and not a pigeon. They have legs and bill 
in colour like tho mitridges of the Greeks.” 
-JOid. xri. 2. 

1673. — “Our usual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Fidgeons, Spotted Boer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows.” — Fruer, 
176. 

1825.— “I saw a great nnniber of pea- 
fowl, and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in this eountn' . . — Jleber, ii. 

19. 

GBEY PABTEIDGB. Tlie com- 
mon Anglo-Indian name of the Hind. 
tUar, common over a great part of India, 
Ortygtnmis Ptmticeriana, Ginelin. “Its 
call is a peculiar loud shrill ct}', and 
has, not unaptly, been compared to the 
word Pateeia-pateela-pateela, quickly 
repeated but preceded oy a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each time 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
as it were, the key-note of its call.” — 
Jerdon, ii. 666. 

GEIBLEE, s. A graplin or grapncL 
Lascars’ language {Poebuck). 

GEIPFIN, GEIFF, s.; GEIF- 
FISHi adj. One newly arrived in 
Indio, and unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities ; a Johnny 
Hew'coine. Tlic origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us. There was an 
Admiral GriJIin who commanded in 
the Indian seas from Nov. 174G to 
June 1748, and was not very fortuimtc. 
Had his name to do with, the origin of 
the term? The word seems to have 
been first used at Madras (sec Bojfd, 
below). [But also sec the quotation 
from Beaumont <£; Fletcher, below.] 
Three references below indicate the 
parallel terms fonnerly used by the 
rortuguese at Goa, by the Dutch in 
tlie Archipelago, and by the English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c, nwl enj^lei 

cnclc«, Mndfim: a. cUi/cn'i! hwr, ttmwpb 
norer so rieJi, pelilom nt ibo \>t%i jvnrt'os iv 
»(• F(fU-hn% Jlrntd 
iirrfiiu**, Act III, m, I, '«!. lii. p. 
JJSP. «!, Jhft, Mr, I). N*fcoI*<on {i\ ror. Sotrj 
amt Qufrfaf XU IfJO) |>oint« cm I thnt Ilycc> 
MK. cojjy, liccit«c<l by Sir Henry HerW rk in 
H»2i, rrnrh “prorcs Imt n griffin gcnllc- 
limn*" l*mf* SUent (*fnd, st. ^*<00 <iuoiiug 
from VUfit Fifuntuviy C(K lIVi;//?, p. 
**Ori(Fifn tlio Wnhhr,” timt tfrifin 

nil early immo for n Wtl^hinan, «p* 
|win>ntly n cnmiptlnn of ttrifdL Tlic woni 
may Invo boon u«e(l nbrtKul to (1c^ign«Mi} 
n imw WcWiiimn, nntl thti« ne<^i«rrcl it« 
pre*i«ut*on^o,] 

17M.— “Ai I am little bettor Ilian nn 
unncitgcct Griffin, ncoonlinj* to the fn^liSoU' 
nblo phmic hvro" (Mndni'*) — y/f*yrf| 

177. 

ISO/.— “ It recin^ mllv rtringo to n 
grlfflxi^tho can! wort! for’n lIurujKan jiiH 
nTTived,' -►///. «17oif(>| m /n/m, 17. 

ISO*^ — “At the Inn I nn^ t«n«cntrcl to 
flcnlh by the imjH*rtinont pcr^oicnntr of tbo 
bl.icl: people ; for cvera* ono i'* n Inarpar, n% 
long ni }ou nru reckoned n griffin, or a 
new .com t r, Ai^r of I^^tUn ,107. 

IfeHtf.— “1 often tiro mt»-eU , . , mtbor 
tlmu wait for tlirir liawillins ; Iml Mri* 
Staunton huulm nt ino niut catU tnv a 
‘G riffin/ nn»I si>'* I rnunt learn fo Imvo 
icitienee nnc| *iic inj i<irenk'tli,**— 

yrii/n AAafnt/, 

M . he ivn** liviiu; n itli bnd men, 

otid sin that the> thought him iin better 
tbantboni«>cWc'», biitonh taero griffisli . . 
-/6iV..r/*k 

ISrCJ.— “There uere three iiiorocarlct^on 
the Kline ntcanior, going up to that greni 
griff depot, Oudttiioor/'— Oii//<W, t. r>5?. 

ISW.- 

“ ‘Like drill?' 

“ * I don’t di'-like H tnueh now ; the gooic* 
i.tot>tva^ not liiely/ 

“ * Ah, they don’t giro griffa half enough 
of it Aow*n*ffa\ii ; by Jove, Sir, when I iv.ii 
AgrifI*— nnd thcrcu|ioii . , /*— yhid. i. \72» 

JIOOO.— “Ton nnnpoon »port«mon Imxc 
joined to Import fiontct from Au<itmlia on 
the griffin iiyMcm, nnd bnxo enbiniitod n 
> proixKit to tlio StewnnN to frame their 
crenU to l>o eontliicd to grlffina ot the forth* 
coming autnnm meeting."— /Ve/i^^r JfaiV, 
May 18.] 

The griffin nt Goa nljH) in llic old 
days was c«Mlvd by a poctdiar immc. 
(See REINOL.) 

1(131.— “Ifacc exnnthcmnta (pnckly hent- 
Fpotal rongis nfllciuiit rccentcr ndrenientes 
utet Mosquitarum pnnctnroo , . . itn nt dcri- 
diculum ergo hie inter nostratc^ dieterinm 
enntum rit| cum qui hoc modo nffcctui rit, 
c<eto Onuu? Barou, quod noritium homincio 
flignificnt“— Jar, Jiontiff JlUt, Fat. ke., it. 
cap. xxiii. p. 33. 


Here orang barou » ^fnl/iy orang- 
baliam, i,r. •now mnu’ ; wliilst Om«q. 
hmtff ‘innii of long sniff,* is nppjj^l 
to old coloiiinls. In conneetion nnth 
tla^c tcrini wp cxtnict the following 

c, 17W,— “ Si Jo n'ntoi^ pw CiC un eer/fWii, 
et ri tm long r^jour <lan< I’liido no m'Avoit 
lKv<i ncccmtumd h cettc c«|>bco do fleiu, 
j'nimn< certainemcnl roiiffcrt l'inipo«nWe 
dunintcetto unit."— //nci/iirr, it. 

On till*? Ilfs editor notes j 

**0>irlnvi nn wol .Mnlnh ccmimpu; 
n f.nnt dire Ontuydupiaj co qui tdgnifie ttno 
tHTcontie qtd A dfj^ (ifi longdcmtH daxri un 
endrnit, on ditw itn jMiy<, ct e'ed par co 
nnm qnVm dc^igne le^ llimip^nv quI uni 
imtulA depid^ un certain tempi daa^ ITnde. 
Coux qui tic font qu'y Arritcr, •ont appclfi 
Jlmr; denomination cpti Wont du mot 
MftUi« Onmg^Baru . , • un hommo non* 
velicment Am><^.*' 

pSOI.—oju the .^birdanf, Jan. 1, there 
Apjvi IT* A letter entitled ‘CVilon Tca-riant- 
jng— n Wnming/ And iiignfd *An Ex* 
creeper.* llie crtrrc<p)ndent rch<1« a cutting 
from A recent iMue of n CVjlon daily injcr 
—ft pnmgnph hcidcil * Creepers tialorc.’ 
riv^m thii extract it Appears that Creeper 
i^ tho nimo giu*n In Cvyhm tn lojir^r 
pupili Aim go out then* to ItMTO tea- 
planting."— J/f. -I. A. JfayAri^, in 8 >er, 
SJf$ ahJ V, Vil.] 

GBOTJITP, fi. A ineasnre of land 
««A‘d in fho lU'tglilionrlifxxl of Madra*. 
[Abo r.illcfl *V««i!y,Ta!ii.Mnnaf,] (Sec 
under CAWNY.) 

OETirr^ ndj. Applied to bulky 
fr^Kxb. Proluibly the HnlcU </rp/; ‘coarse/ 

[1652-3. — **. . . that for cTciy Timnc 
of SaUjictru nnd all other Oroffe 1 
nm to tecrivo ninclccu I'uuhdi.”— J'riny’q 
/nary, /V, At, f/«a, l‘«t #cr, \ob tu 3-t,] 

17fj0.— **. , • nil which could Ix) cal!e<l 
Curtin^, and •omc of the Bastions el 
J/iidrrw, had ^Vnrchi 1 UlC 1 under thorn fer 
the Uecoplion of ynrnl Stores and other 
gruff Goodi from lhm>|>e, a« well a< Salt^ 
I’okre from /Irn^n/,"— //trrr (0 fi e/ 

/;, i. Co., p. h2. 

1730,—“ Which by enuring n great export 
of rico cnlmncei the price of lalmur, nnd 
con^ecpicntly of nil other gnrif, pJccc-$rood< 
nnd raw rilk.* — In /iONy, 1? 1, 

1760.—“, , , nbo/be/r lumpjb^rr, 
giuj^cr, long jicpinir, nnd pi/Hy-mnf . . * 
nrliclf^ that usually coui]¥>!ro the gruff 
cargoes of oup outward-liOiind riiipping."— 
i/efi'V/f, JJtst, fkc,, i, IfH. 

1783.-“ Whnl in India U called a gruff 
(bulky) CAtgo,”— iufwf, Vovapf to Mtryni, 
42, 
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GBUNTH, s. PanjnbX Granth, from 
Skt. aranf/m, lit. ‘a knot,* leaves tied 
togetncr by a string. ‘Tlic Book,’ i.e, 
tlie Scripture of the Sikbs, containing 
tlic hymns composed or compiled by 
their leaders from Niiiiak ri4G0-1539) 
onwards. Tlie Granth has ocen trans> 
lated by Br. Triimpp, and published, 
at the expense of the Indian Govern- 
inent. 

1770. — “As tho young man (Nilnak) was 
early introduced to the knowledge of tho 
most Gstcomod writings of tho Mussulmon 
• , , he made it a praotico in his leisure 
hours to tnmsldto litcrnlly or virtually, ns 
his mind prompted him, such of^ their 
maxims as mado tho deepest impression, on 
his heart. This veasi in the idiom of Pend- 
jab, his maternal language. Littlo by little 
ho strung together those loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in verses. . . « His oollcctton became 
numerous ; it took tlie form of a book which 
was entitled Grenth. ’*—»&<> Mvtafihcrin, 
i. 89. 

179S. — '*A 1>ook entitled the Gninth » • • 
ia the only lyrical object which tho Sicc^ucs 
have admittea into their plac&s of worship.*' 
— fi, Foriter*a Travel*, i. 255. 

3817. — “Tho fdmo of Knnnak’s book was 
diffused. He gavo it a now name, Kirnmt.** 
377. 

c. 1831. — “ . , . Au centre du quel est lo 
temple d'or oh cst gardd lo Grant ou livro 
sacro des Sikes.**— Vacjitmoaf, (Jerrerpond- 
aner, ii. IGC* 

[1838. — “There was a Inrpo collection of 
pnests, sitting in a circle, with tho Grooht, 
their holy b(rak, in the centre . . •** — ilfi« 
Eden, (Jpth* Cowitnj, ii. 7.] 

GBTJNTHBE, s. Paiij. grantlu fi*oin 
granth (see GEHNTH). A. sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh regiments. 
fThc name Grantlii appears among the 
Hindi mendicant castes of the Punjab 
in Mr, Maclagan^s Census llcp,^ 1801, 
J). 300.] 

GBIINTHUM, s. TliiB (jym?ith<im) 
is a name, from the same Ski. word os 
the last, ^ven in varioas odd fonns to 
the Sanskrit language by varioiis Euro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
IGth and 17th centuries. The terju 
properly anplicd to the character in 
which the Sanskrit hooks were written. 

\ ICOO. — *‘Iii Uloso versos i« written, in n 
particular language, called Gorodam, their 
Philosophy ond Theology, which the Bra- 
mens study and read in Onivcmitics all over 
India ." — lAtcaicu Vida do Padre /*. -Yflriir, 
95. 


1C46, — “Cotlo languo correspond h la 
nostro lAtino, TKirccqtto Ics soulcs Lettrds 
rappronnont ; If so nommont Gutrlndans.** 
— Jiarretfo, Jtcl, defa Prov, de la jValahar, 257. 

1727. — , . their four law-books Sama 
Ved<m, UruHu Vtdam, Ijdinrarna Vedam, 
and rirfir T'rdom, winch are nil written in 
tho Girandams, and are hold in high esteem 
bj^'^tlio Bramiiis,'*— v, (CV'yfoH)i 

„ “ Girandam (by others called Keron- 

duxn, and also is tho language of 

tho Bramins and tholcarncd." — Had, 8SG. 

1753.—“ Los indiens du pays po donnont 
lo nom do Tamtdrs, et on suit quo In Innguo 
Tulgnirc rlifly:rcnto du Sanskrot, ct dti 
Grendam, qui sont los langucs oacrilcs, 
porto Ic mOrno nom.*' — JJ’Auviltf. 117. 


GUA2TA,iaXIAUA,s. This is not 
properl}’ an Indian term, nor the iininc 
of an Indian species, but, ns in many 
other cases, it has heen applied hy 
transfer from superficially resembling 
genera in the new lndie<«, to the okH 
The great li/4irds, sometimes called 
guana* in India, are apparently monu 
tors. It must he observed, liWever, 
that approximating Indian names of 
li/Ards have heljicd the confusion. 
Thus the large monitor to which the 
name guana is often applied in India, 
Ls really called in Hindi goh (Skt. 
godftd), Singhalese goyd. The true 
tjfuana of America "is described by 
Oviedo in the first quotation under 
the name of iuana, word is 

Span, iguana, from Carih iwana, 
written in early writers hiuana, igoana, 
ituinna or ijuana. See N E.IK and 
Stanf. Did,] 

c. 1535.— “ There is in this Wand nn nmmnl 
called luana, which is hero held to ho am- 
phibious i,e, doubtful svhothor 

fish or tied), for it frequents tho rivers and 
climbs tho trees ns well. ... It is a Serpent, 
bearing to one who know.s it not n horrid 
and fnghtful aspect. It lins tho hands and 
feet like thoae of n great lizard, tho head 
much larger, but almost of tho same fashion, 
with a hail 4 or 5 palms in length. • . . And 
the animal, formed as I ha>o described, is 
much l>ottor to eat than to look at," Jkc.— 
Ori'dOf in /{am veto, hi. f. 150 r, 157. 


c. 1650. — “Wo also used to catch eomo 
four-footed animals called Iguone, resem- 
bling our lizanls in aliapo . « . tho females 
are most delicate food ," — Girolami /tnuonif 
p. 140. 

1631.— “ Do locortao quftdnm specie, 
Incolis Uguon. Est , . genus venono- 
siFsimum," &c.— ./«#*, /tontiif Lib. v. cap. 5. 
p.57. (See GECKO.) 

1073.— Guiana, a Creature like n Cro- 
codile, which Robbers use to loy hold on 
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by tbcir Tails, 'when they clamber Houses.” 
— ri^iwr, 116. 

1681.— KnoSi in his Cej/ltm, speaks of two 
creatures resembling MC Allig.'itor— one 
called Kolhau ^on, 6 or 6 feet long, and 
not catablo; tho other called toffa g^OA, 
Toiylike the former, but ** which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat • • and I 

suppose it is the same with that which in tho 
W. Indies is called tho guiana (pp. 80, 81). 
Tho names are possibly Portuguese, and 
KiMemffuion may be CoW-guana. 

1701.— “The Guano is a sort of Creature 
some of which arc found on the land, some 
in the water . , . stowed with a little 
Spice they make good Broth." — Funnel^ in 
JJanipieTf it. 51. 

1711.— “Here are Monkeys,^ Gaunas, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligatora.” — 
• Zoclt/er, 47. 

1780.— “They have bore an amphibious 
animal called tho guana« a species of tho 
crocodile or alligator, of which coup is 
made equal to that of turtle. This I take 
upon hearsay, for it is to mo of all others 
the most loa^some of animals, not less so 
than tho — Mmro*i iViimifaY, 36. 

c. 1830.— “Had I known I tas dining 
upon a guana, or laigo wood-lizard, 1 
scarcely think I would hare made so hearty 
a meal .” — Tmn Cringle (ed. 1863), 178. 

1879.— “Captain Shaw asked the Imoum 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator's eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that tho voung'tnat went douu to 
the sea became alligators, and those that 
came up tho nver became iguanas."— il/xsi 
Birdj Golden Chtrtonm^ 200. 

1881.— “The chief of Mudhol Stato be- 
longs to the Bhonsld family. • . . The name, 
however, has been entirely superseded by 
the second designation of Qhwpixdt^ which 
is said to have Iraon acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around the bemy of a gharpod or 
iguana .” — Imperial GazeitetTt vi. 437. 

1888. — “ Whio can look on that ana- 
chronism, an Iguana (I mean the large 
monitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a gitano !) bask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank . . 
bribes on My Frontier^ 30. 

1885. — “One of my moonshis, Jos5 Pre- 
thoo, a Conenni of one of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier's converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
ignenaa were used in gaining access to 
besieged places ; for, said he, a largo 
iguan^ sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree \ Gordon jF’or6es, iriYd 
Life in CanarUf 66. 

GUAEDAFUI, CAPE, n.p. The 
eastern horn of Afnca, ]^intiiig to- 
'ivards India. We have the name from 
the Portuguese, and it has been alleged 
to have ween so called by them as 


mcanijig, ‘Take yon heed!’ (Gardat- 
vouSf in fact.) But this is ctymolc^ 
of the species tliat so conddently 
derives ‘Bombay’ from Boa Bahia. 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog- 
matically an interpretation which is 
equally unfounded. We must look to 
history, and not to the ‘moral con- 
sciousness’ of anybody. The countiy 
adjoining this horn of Africa, the Begto 
Armatum of the ancients, seems to 
have been called by the Arabs Hafnn, 
a name which we find in the Pmplm 
in the shape of OpOne. This name 
Safiin was applied to a town, no doubt 
the true Qp5«e, which Barbosa (1516) 
mentions under the name of Afunif 
and it still survives in those of tu'o 
remarkable promontories^ viz. tbe Pen- 
insula of Bds Hafftn (the Ghmonnesm 
of the Periplus^ the Eingis of Ptolemy, 
the Cape d*Affui and dVrfiti of ola 
maps and nautili directories), and 
the cape of Jaxd-Hafun (or accord- 
ing to Uie Egyptian pronunciation, 
Gard^Eafun\ t.e. GuardaM. Tlie 
nearest possible meaning of jard that 
we can find is ‘a wide or spacious tract 
of land witliout herbage.’ Sir R. 
Burton (Gommentanj on Camoens, iv. 
489) interprets jard as=Bay, “from a 
break in the dreadful granite null, 
lately nrovided by Egjpt "with a liglit- 
house.” Tlie last statement is un- 
fortunately an error. Tlie intended 
light seenis ns far off as ever. (There 
is still no lighthouse, and shipoumers 
differ ns to its advantage ; see answer 
by Secretary of State, in House of 
Commons, TtmeSf March 14, 1902.] 
Wo cannot judge of the ground of 
his interpretation otjard. 

An attempt has been made to 
connect tlie name Eafun with the 
Arabic n/’a, ‘pleasant odours.’ It 
would then, he the equivalent of the 
ancient Rig. Arbmutum. This is 
tempting, but xeiy questionable. We 
sliould have mentioned that Quar- 
dofui is the site of the mart and 
Promontory of the Spices described 
by the author of the Periplui as the 
furthest point and abrupt termination 
of the continent of Barharice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient (t5 ru» 

’Apfii/iarti&ir ifivbpiov mil Axpiar^fnov t€X«v- 
roiov T^$ ^apPapiK^s ‘^irelpov irpbs dratoK^P 
dvoK&JTOp)* 

According to 0. Muller our Guardaftii 
is called by the natives Rds Aser; their 
Jardaftln being a point some IVt 
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in. to the south, wliich on some charts 
is called Itd& Shcnarif^ and* which is 
also the Tcl/?ai of the Periplus {Geog, 
Gr, MimreSy i. 263). 

1616.—** And that the said ships from his 
porta (K. of Coulazn’s) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Capo of Guoardaffu;^, 
nor go to Adomi except whon omploj'od in 
our obedience and serrico . . . and if any 
vessel or XamVxuiue is found invrnrd of the 
Cape of Guoardaffiiy it shall bo taken ns 
good prize of war .” — Treaty between Lopo 
Soares and the IC. of Caulam^ in DotelhOf 
Tomho, 33. 

„ “After jiassing this plnco (ri/wni) 
tho noxt after it is Cape Guardafon, whoro 
the coast ends, and trends so ns to double 
toivardsthe Eed Sea.” — Barbosa^ 16, 
c. 1580. — “This province, called of Into 
Arabia, but which tho ancients called 
Troyloditica^ begins at tho Bod Sen and 
tho country of tho Abissinos, and finishes at 
hlagadnsso . . . others say it oxtonds only 
to tho Capo of Guardafuni.”— tU* 
JRegnfy in JtamusWi i. f. 325. 

1658. — ** Viconto Sodro, being despatched 
hy the King, touched at tho Island of 
Cocotora, whoro ho took in water, and 
tiienco jinssed to tho Capo of Guardafu, 
which is tho most castor^ land of Africa.” 
— J)e JBairos^ I. rii. cap, 2. 

1654.—** If you leave Ddhtll at tho end of 
tho season, you direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till tho polo is four inches and an eighth, 
from thonco true west to Eardofdn .” — Stdi 
*Ali Kapuddn, The J/o/aV, in J. As, Soc, 
Ben*, r. 464. 

„ ‘*You find such whirlpools on tho 
coasts of EardafOn. . . — ^Tho same, in 

his narrative, /ottni. As, sor. 1. tom. ix. 
p. 77. 

1572.- 

** O Cabo v6 jd Aromata chamado, 

£ agora Guardafii, dos moradorcs, 

Ondo comegn n been do affamado 
Mar Boxo, quo do fundo ioma as cores.” 

Camlks, x. 97* 

Englished hy Burton : 

** Tlio Capo which Antionts * Aromatic ’ 
clopo 

behold, yclopt W Moderns Guardafd; 
whoro ojics tho Kod Son mouth, so wide 
and doop, 

tho Sea W’hoso ruddy bod londa blushing 
hue.” 

1602.— ‘*Eitor da Silvoira sot out, and 
without any mishap arrived at tho Capo of 
Gardafux. — Ooiffo, IV. i, 4. 

1727. — ‘*And having now travoird along 
tho Sboro of tho Continent, from tho Capo 
of Good Hope to Capo Gnordafoyi I’ll sur* 
voy riio Islands that lie in tho Ethiopian 
Sea."— A. JIamiltony i. 16 ; [od. 1744]. 

1700, — *‘Tho Portuguese, or Vonotinns, 
tho first Christian traders in tlicso imrts, 
hare called it Garddful, which has no rigni- 


fientiion in any language. But in that part 
of the emmtiy where it is situated, it is 
callod Gardeiaa and means tho Straits of 
Bnrxaiy tho reason of which will bo soon 
afterwards.” — Bruee^s Travels, i. 316. 

[1823. — “ ... wo soon obtained sight of 
Capo Gardaful. ... It is callod by tho 
natives Has Assere, and the high mountain 
immcdiatoly to its south is named Gtbel 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off shore wo roundod tho peninsula of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoon appears like an island, 
and belongs to a native ^mauli princo. ...” 
— Owen, Earn i. 353.] 

GUJAVA, 8. Tliis fruit {Psidium 
Guayava, L., Ord. Myriaceae; Span. 
guayava, Fr. goyavier, [from Brazuiun 
guayaha, Sta 7 if, Diet,]), G^tayaho pomi- 
fera Indim of Caspar Bauliin, Guayava 
of Joh. Bauliin, strangely appears 
by name in Elliot’s translation from 
Amir Kliosril, who flourished in the 
13tli century : ‘‘He who has placed 
only f/aatm and quinces in his tliroat, 
and iias never eaten a plantain, will 
say it is like so mucli jujube” (iii. 666). 
This must be due to some ambiguous 
word carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name arc alike American. It 
appears to be the guaiaho of Oriedo in 
Ins liislory of the Indies (we use the 
Italian version in Pamusto, iii. f. 141n). 
There is no mention of the guava in 
cither De Orta or Acosta. Aviriid, 
which is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the guava, means 
properly ‘a pear’; but the fruit is 
often called safari dm, ‘journey mango ’ 
(respecting which see under AN- 
ANAS). And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly corrupted into suptfrl 
dm (areca-maugo !). In the Dcccati 
(according to Moodeen Shcriil) and 
all over Guzerat and the Central 
Provinces (os wc arc informed by 
M.-Gen. Keatinge), the fruit is called 
jam, Mnhr. jarrm, which is in Bengal 
the name of Syngium jambolannm 
(see JAMOON), and in Guzeiiiti ydmrdrf, 
which seems to be a factitious word 
in imitation of umrdd, 

Tlie guava, though its claims are so 
inferior to those of the pinc-applo 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is nohis judieihus, an utter impostor), 
[Sir Joseph Hooker annotates : “ You 
never ate good ones ! ”] must haA'c 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Both appear in Blochmann’s 
transl. of the Ain (i. 64) os served at 
Akbaris table ; though wJioii the guava 
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is named ninong the fruits of Tfiifm, 
douhts again anse as to the fruit in- 
tended, for the word used, is 

ambiguous. In 1 688 Daumier mentions 
guavas at Achin, and in Cochin Cliina. 
The tree, like tlie custard-apple, has 
become wild in some parts of lndi<i. 
See Daviilson^ below. 

c. 1550.— ** The guaiava is hko a peach- 
tree, with a leaf rosorabling the Inurol . . . 
the red are better than the nbito, and are 
n cll-flavourod «“ — OtroK Denzontf p. 88. 

1658.— There is n good cut of the guava, 
ns ffuatalat m Pwt), pp. 162-3, 

1673. — “ . . . flourish pleasant Tops of 
Plantains, Cocoas, Gulavaa, n kind of 
Pear." — Fri/eTf 40. 

1670, The N.W. part is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest vanoty, and their 
Fruit the largest and best tasted I bare met 
irith,*'— Aim/wcr, li, 107. 

1CS5. — The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is ripe, it IS yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.”— /5*d. i. 

c. 1750-60.— “Onr guides too made us 
distinguish a number of goyavo, and cspcci- 
ally prumb-troos.'*— G^mse, i. 20. 

1764.— 

** A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife,” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1843.—** On some of these ostonsivo plains 
(on tho Mohur R. in Oudb) wo found largo 
orchards ‘of tho mid Guava . . * strongly 
resembling in their rough ^peamneo tho 
pe.ar-troes iu tho bodges of Worcostorshiro.” 
— Oot, C. J, JJavidson, Diary of TravetSf 
h. 271. 

DUSBEB, 8. This is some kind of 
gold ducat or sequin; Milburu says 
‘ a Dutch ducat.' It may have adopted 
this special meaning, but could h«ardly 
have neld it at the date of our first 
quotation. The name is prohabl;j" gahr 
(dindr-i-gabr), implying its being of 
mjidil origin. 

c. 1590.— **Mirza Jaui Beg Sultdn made 
this agreement with bis soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive 500 gabars, eretr one of 
them worth 12 mirU ... of which 72 wont 
to one ianla,'*^Tdrilh-i’Tdkiri, in JElliot, 
1. 287. 

1711.— ‘‘Rupees are the most current 
Coin; they have Venetians, Gubbers, Hug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas .” — LoekyeTf [Ml. 

„ ** When a Parcel of Venetian Bucats 
are mixt svith others tho whole goos by tho 
name of ChtgatenS at Surat, but when they 
sire Bonaratea, one sort is called Venetians, 
and all the others Gubben indlffeiontiy.” 
— 242. 


1762.—“ C?oW and Silrtr ]reighls: 

oz. dwis, grs. 

100 Venetian Ducats . 11 0 5 

10 (1001) Gubbers . . 10 17 12.” 

Brools, ]Vfigh(a and Mtagwra, 

GTJBBROW, V. To bully, to dumb- 
found, and perturb a person. 3Iade 
from ghabrdo^ the imperative of ghah- 
riFnd. The latter, tbougb sometimes 
used transitively, is more usually 
neuter, * to be dumbfounded and per- 
turlied.' 

GUBDA, 8. A donkey, litcial and 
metaphorical. H, gadha: [Skt mrd^ 
alJia^ Hbc roarer']. The coincidence 
of the Scotch cuddy has been attributed 
to a loan from H. tlirougli the g>ysies, 
who were the chief omiers of the 
animal in Scotland, where it is not 
common. On the other hand, this is 
ascribed to a nickname Gnddy (for 
Ciitlibert), like the English iVmdy, 
similarly applied. [So the 
with hesitation.] A rimjab proverbial 
phrase is gadoh Ihurkl, “Donkeys^ 

, rubbing ” tn^r sides together, a sort 
of ‘claw me and I'll claw thee.' 

GUDDY, GBDBEB, s. H. gaddJ, 
Mahr. gifdt, ‘The Throne.' Properly 
it is a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, ie. the seat of royalty, “a simple 
sheet, or ma^ or caipet on the floor, 
with a large cushion or pillow at the 
head, against wliich the great piaii re- 
clines” (JPilsou). “To be .placed on 
the guddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom. The word is also used for 
the pad placed on an elephant's back. 

[1809. — **Scondhiya vns seated nearly in 
the centre, on a largo square cushion covered 
with raid brocade ; hi^ back supported by a 
rounof bolster, and his arms resting upon 
two flat cushions ; all covered with the same 
costly material, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a musnao, or guddee.”— 
JBroughtonf Laters from a Mohraiia. Camj#, 
cd. 1892, p. 28.] 

GTJBGE, s, P.— H. ga;if and corr. 
gaj; a Persian yard measure or tliere- 
abouts ; but in India applied to mea- 
sures of very varying lengths, from the 
hdthf or natural jjulnt, to the English 
yard. In tlie Atn [ed, Jarrettf u. 58 
segg.] Abul Eazl details numerous 
gaz whidi had been in iise under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying from 
18 inches English (as calculated by 
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J. Prinsep) to 62^. The IldKi gaz 
of Akbar 'was intended to auperfiede 
all these os a standard ; and as it 
was the basis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the determination of its value was 
a aibject of much importance when 
tlie revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of enquiry 
were vary discrepant, however, and 
finally an arbitrarj’ value of 33 inches 
was assumed. The htghd (see BEEGAH), 
based on tliis, and containing 3600 
square gaz^^ of an acre, is the standard 
in the N.W.R, but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres. See Glad- 
iwVs Ayeen (1800) i. 302, seqg,/ Frimep's 
Useful Tahles, ed. Thoma^ 122 ; [Madras 
Administration Manual, ii. 506,] 

[1632.—“. . . and if in quantity tho 
measura and tho weight, and whether ells, 
roods or gazes.** — Armiv, Port. Orunt. f. 5, 
p. 1662.] 

1754. — “Some of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some piocos of cloth ; but ... I 
rather chose to make several of them 
presents of 2^ gaz of cloth, which is the 
measure they usually take for a coat.*’«— 
Jianimy, i. 125. 

1708'71.~**A gees or goss is 2 cohulos^ 
being at Chinsurah 2 feet and 10 inches 
Ehincland measure.** — Siavorinits. B.T. 
i. 463. 

1814. — “They have no measures but tho 
gudge, which is from their elbow to tho end 
of tho middle finger, for measuring lon^h.’* 
Pearce, Acc, the XVaysof the Abygnnians. 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. ii. 66. 

GUIOOWAB, n.p. Gd^wdr, the 
title of the ]Mahratta kings of Gu^erat, 
descended from Dumiijx and PflajT 
Gaekwar, who rose to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the second 
quarter of the IStli century. The 
word means ‘ Cowlierd.* 

[1818.— “ Those princes were all styled* 
Ouickwar, in addition to thoir family 
name . . . the word literally means n cow- 
koeper, which, although a low employmont 
in general, hn% in this noble family among 
the Hindoos, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of great importance.**— 

Or. Mm, 2nd od. i. 376.] 


still goes on at Pondicheny.] Tliese 
are presumably the Ncgros-tiklier of 
Baldaeus (1672), p. 164. 

[1676, — “ Gninea'Btuffe,** in Birdwood, ui 
siipra.'\ 

1726.— We find in n list of cloths pur- 
chased by the Hutch Factor^' at Porto Novo, 
Guinees Lywaat, and B’eyroa-Kleednen 
('Guinea linens ond Negro’s clothing'). — 
See Vakntijn, Chorom. 9. 

1813. — “The demand for Surat piece- 
goods has been much decreased in Europe 
. • . and from tho abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced . . . Guinea stuffs, 
4^ yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces).'* — 
Milbum, i. 289. 

[1878.— “The chief trades of Pondicheny 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeing the cotton 
stuffs known by the namo of Guinees.'* — 
Garstin^ Man. ofS. Arcot, 426.] 

[GUINEA DEER, fi. An old name 
for some ^ecies of CXheiTotain, in the 
quotation probably the Tragulus me- 
minna or Mouse ifeer {Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 655). 

[1765. — “Common doer they have hero 
(in Ceylon) in groat abundance, and also 
Guinea Deer.**— /res, 67.] 

GUINEA-FOWL. There seems to 
have been, in tlie 16th century, some 
confusion between turke}*B and Guinea- 
fowl. See however under TURKEY. 
The Guinea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra avis of 
Horace. 

GUINEA-PIG, a. Tliis was a nick- 
name given to midsliipiuen or appren- 
tices on board Indiamen in the 18th 
century, when the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were paid to the captain iviui 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smytli, in his Sailor's Handbook, 
1867, defines: ‘The younger midshii)- 
men of an Indiaman.’ 

[1779. — “ I promise you, to me it waa no 
slight ponanco to be exposed during^ tbe 
whole voyage to tho half sneering, imtirical 
looks of M 0 mates and gi^ea-piga-'*— • 
Macinto^hy Travels, quoted in Oarey, Old 
Days, i. 73.] 


GUINEA - CLOTHS, GUINEA- 

STUPPS, s. Apparently these were 
piece-goods bou^it in India to he 
used in the West African trade. [On 
the other hand, Sir G. Birdwood 
identifies them with guimy (Report 
on old Rees., 224). The manufacture 
2 C 


GUINEA-WORl\^ s. A par^^itic 
worm {Filaria Medinensis) inhabiting 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue ^ ot 
man, frequently in the leg, varying 
from 6 inches to 12 feet in leugtli, 
and common on ^ho Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Egypt, Guinea, &c. It ia found 
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in some parts of W. India. “I have 
known,’^ writes M.-6en. Keatinge, 
“ villages where half tlie people were 
maimS it after the rains. Matim- 1 
ga, the Head Qnaxters of the Bombay ' 
Artilleiy, was abandoned^ in great 
measure, on account of this pest.” [lb 
is the disease most common in Uie 
Damoh District ((7. P. GazetteeTy 176, 
Sleeman, Eambks, <fcc., ed. K A. Smithy 
i. 94). It is the rua/iia, reslita of Central 
Asia (^huylery Turhistan, i. 147 ; j 
jTravefo, ii. 407).] The reason of the j 
name is shonm by the quotation from , 
Purchas respecting its ^re\’alence in , 
Guinea. The disease is graphically 
described by Agatliarchides in the first 
quotation. 

B.C. c. 119. — Those about the Bed Sea | 
who are stricken with a certain malady, os 
Agatbaichides relates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which one U that small soakcdike worms 
{SpaKdvria fitKpa) cat througli the legs and , 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- , 
stantly shrink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
bumingpainjs.”— InDubnor*sed. of Phitarehy 
ir. 87? viz. Table Dutcvssiom, Bk. VIII, 
Quest, ii. 8. 

1600. — **Tho wormes in the legges and I 
bodies trouble not euety one that goeth to 
those Countreys, bub some are troumed with 
them and some are not**— (a full account of 
the disease follows). — Desen* of Guinea, in 
PwrchaSf ii. 963. 

c. 1030. — “But for their water ... I moy 
call it MofUs ... it ingonders small 
long worms in the legges of such as use to 
drink it , . . by no potion^ no unguent to 
bo remedied : they nave no other way to ' 
destroy them, save by rowKng diem about a 
pin or peg, nob unlike the treble of Theorbo.** 
— iStr T*Merhertf p. 128. 

1664.—“. . . nor obliged to drink of those 
naughty waters . , . full of nastiness of so 
many people and beasts . . . that do cause 
such fevers, which are very hard to cure, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the legs . . , they are aommouly 
of the bigness and length of a small Vial- 
atring . . . and they must bo drawn out 
little by little, from day to doy, gently 
winding them about a little tivig a^ut 
the bigness of a needle, for fear of 

t*''- 

1676.—“ Guinea Wonns are Tory frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies , , . I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water,**— ii. 89-90. 

1712.— ^*Haeo vita est Oimusiensium, 
civium totius littoris Pcrsici, ut porpetuns 
in corpore calomitates ferant ex coeli in- 
temperie: modo sudore diffluunt; mode 
yexantur fnnmculis; nunc dbi sunt, mox 
aquae inopes ; saeph vontis nrenlibus, sem- 


per solo tommto, squalent et quis omnia 
recenseat ? ^ Unum ex aerumnis gravionbus 
induce: nimirum Lumbrieonm singularo 
genus, quod non in intestinis, sed in muscu- 
lis per corporis ambitum natalcs invenit. 
Latini medici Tormem ilium nomine donnnt 
roD dpaKovrloVy s. Dracunculu . , , Guine- 
enses nMtae linguh suh . , . vermes ihos 
yocant Jcldn^ ut produnt reduces ex aurifero 
illo Africae littore. . . .” — Kampfery Amoen, 
JSxoUy 524-5. Kaempfer speculates as to why 
the old physicians called it dracunculta; but 
the name was eddently taken from the 
Bpaxbirriov of Agaiharchides, quoted above. 

1768. — “The loss dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea ore. the dry 
belly-ache, ond a worm whidi creeds m 
the fiosb. ... Dr. Bonppe observes that 
the disease ^ the Gmnea-wom is in- 
fectious .'* — Lind on Diseases of ffot Olimaifs, 
pp. 58, 64. 

1774. — See an ocoount of this pest under 
the name of “/e ver dea nerfs (Vena 
Medinensis),'* in J^iehikr, Dese. de VArabief 
117. The name given by Kiebuhr is, as 
we learn from Kaempfer*s remarks, 'and; 
Jl/rdlnl, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

[1821. — “The doctor himself is just goiim 
on to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotan 
fever ; and, os if that were not enough, the 
narooa, or gnlnea-wona, has blanched his 
ehoek and made him a cripple.*— Zbd, 
^u)i(d*,od. 1884, ii. 743.] 

GHJPXJTTY,ii.p. (SeeCOBPETlE.) 

GXJM-GDM, s. We had supposed 
this word to he an invention or the 
late Charles Dickens, but it seems to 
he a real Indian, or Anglo-Indian, 
word. The nearest approximation in 
Shakespear’s Diet, is gamaky ‘sound 
of the kettiedmm.* But the word 
is perliaps a Malay plural of ■ gong 
originally; see the quotation from 
Osheck. [The quotations from Boicdich 
and (from Scotty Malay TPordSy 

p. 63) perhaps indicate an African 
origin.] 

[1659.—“. • , The roar of great guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the beating of drums, 
and the noise of the goingonunen of the 
Indians.'* — ^From the account of the Dutch 
attack (1659) on a village m Ceram, given iu 
Wmiter Sehonieny Reist^ nadr en door Cost- 
tnrfiVn, 4th ed. 1776, i. 55. In the Dutch 
voreion, “ en het geiaaa van do gom- 
gonunen der Indtdanen.’* The French of 
1707 (i. 92) has “au bruit du canon, dcs 
trompottea, dea tambour et des gomgonunes 
Indienues.” 

[1731»— “One of the Hottentot Instru- 
ments of Muaick is common to soveral Xegro 
Nations, and is called both by Negroes and 
Hottentots, gom-gom ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted 
Sheep-Gut or Sinews .’* — MecUeVt tr. Kolbcn*s 
Gape of Good Bope, i. 271. J 
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c. 1760<60.— ** Amusio fnr from delightful, 
consisting of little drums they call Gum- 
gums, c\’ml«le, nnd n sort of llfo.’*— 
i. 139. 

17C8-71.— ‘‘They liavo a cortain kind of 
musical instrumonta called gom-goms, con- 
sisting in hollow iron howls, of yanous sizes 
and tones, upon which a man strikcjs xrith 
an iron or wooden stick « . . not tinliko a 
sot of bells*”— Sifaronfius, £*T* >• 215* See 
also p. 65* 

1771*— -“At night wo hoard a sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and partly 
by tho noise of tho Gungung.”— 
i. 185. 

[1810. — ♦‘Thegong-goagBnnddnimsworo ' 
boat all around us .” — Jioicdichj Mistion to i 

AsJiantet.^ i. 7, 186.] I 

1836.— “‘Did you over hear a tom-tom, ; 
Sir?’ stomly enquired tho Captain • . • i 
*A whatf* asked Hardy, rather taken | 
aback. 

*A tom-tom.’ 

‘ Never 1 ’ 

*Nor a gum-gum ? ’ 

* Never T’ 

‘Whatwn gum-gum?’ eagerly enquired 
several young Indies.” — SkHch^s 5y7JM, The 
Stmtu JSxcurtton. 

[aUNGB, s. Hind* yfljy, store, 
store-house, innrket.’ 

[17C2.— Sec under GOJUASTA. 

[1772. — “Gunge, a market principally lor 
grain.”— rrrrW, TiWe of ilriijjw/, Glo?^* s.v, 
n85S.— “ Tho term Gunge signifies a rang© 
of buildings at n place of trafiic, for too 
accommeidation of merchants and all persons 
engaged in the purcha'^o and sale of gcHMis, 
and for tliat of their goods and of tho 
shopkeepers who supi>ly jhem.”— 5??rj7jn«, 
Joum^ through Oudh^ i. 278.] 

GrUNJA) a Hind. gdnjhCi^ gdnjit. 
Tile floM'oring or fruiting shoots of tlic 
female plant of Indian hemp {Cannahu 
D., formerly distinguished ns 
G. ind%ca)y tiscd as an intoxicant. (See 
BANG.) 

[c, 1813.— “Tho natives have two proper 
names for tho hemp (Crtn«a6i< wUavth aud 
call it Gangja when young, nnd 
when tho flowers have fully exmnded. — 
Jtnehanany Pattern. ImUa^ ii. 86*5.] 

187 .j,-_*< In odour and the absence of taste, 
gnnj^ rc'tomblcs Wamg. It is said that after 
tho leaves which constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sjirout from the 
stem, nnd that these, picked ofT and dried, 
form whnt is called ganjd .”^ — JFanburg <fr 
493# 

GUNNY, GUNNY-BAG, s. From 
Skt. yo«t, *a sack*; Hind, and Mnhr. 
{/o«, gont^ *a sack, sacking.* The 
popular’ and trading name oi the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade. TiU is a common Hind, name 
for the stuff. [With this word Sir G- 
Birdwood identifies tho forms found 
in the old records — “ Giiing Stuflcs 
(1071) ” »Gi«y«ic stuffs,” « Guinea stuffs,” 
{Rep. on Old Records^ 26, 38, 
30, 224); but see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS.] 

c. 1590.—“ Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, gujmejrB, and plenty of Tanghion 
horsca.”— tffarfiem’jr Agetn^ cd. 1800, li. 9 ; 
[od. Jartett, ii. 123]. (But hero, in the 
original, tho term l8prtrcA«7t-i-[a/5nnd.) 

1693.— “ Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goeny-saekfl are collected at Palicol.”— 
Jlamrt (3), 14. 

1711.— “\\Tion Sugar is pick’d in double 
Goneys, the outer Ifeg is alwaj's valued in 
Contract at 1 or l-J SfiaArtf.”— 244. 

1726. — In a list of goods procurable at 
Daaizfrom : “ Goenl-zakken (Gunny bags).” 
— Valrntijny Chor, 40. 

1727. — “Sholdon , . . put on board romo 
rotten long Pepper, that ho could diai>oso 
of in no other way, nnd «omo damaged 
Guzmios, wldch are much used in Persia for 
omhaling Good<t, when they are good in their 
kind.”— ^1. llamittony ii. 15 j [ou. 1744]. 

1764.— “Baskota, Gunny bags, and dM^s 
. . . Ra. 24.”— In io«y, 38-1. 

1785.— “Wo enclose two jmrioaiiehs . . . 
directing them each to despatch lOOOgooniea 
of grain to tliat person of mighty degree. 
Tippoo‘» LtUerSy 171. 

1885.— "Tho land was w covered with 
them (plover) that tho hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms. We counted 80 birds 
in tho gunny-sack that threo of the toldior* 
brought in .” — Botfte and Swldlttf by 
Custer, p, 37. (Amorienn work.) 

GUNTA, s. Hind, ghantd, hell 
or gong.* This is tlic common term for 
expressing an European hour in modern 
! Hindustani. [See PANDY.] 

GUP, s. Idle jgowi), P. — H- 
gap, ‘pinttle. tattle.; Tim word is 
perha])s an importation froiu TiiTiiii. 
vdmbdry gives Orient. Tiirki gep^ gch, 
‘word, paying, talk*; wbicli, liowcver, 
Pftvet dc Courtcille suggests to be 
a corruption from the Pers. guflan, 
* to .say^ ; of wliich, indeed, tliere is 
a form gnptan. [So Platt^ wlio also 
compares Skt, Jalpa, which is the 
Bengali gotpo, ‘linbble.*] See quota- 
tion from Schuyler shouinp the use 
in Turkistaii. The word is perhaps 
best laio^vn in England through im 
unamittblc account of society m S. 
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Indio, piililislied under the name of 

**aup/in 18 G 8 . 

1809*10.— “ Tlicy (natiro ladies) sit on 
their cuslitono from daf to day, ^th no 
other . • • amusement than hearing the 
*ffttp-gup/ or Rossip of tho place.” — 
Slt^rteooiVt Auiolnog* 357. 

1876.— “The first day of mourning goes 
hy tho name of gap, t.r. commcmoratiTo 
talk.”— AAKj/fer’j TarLlslan^ i. 161. 


tlie grant of an Orissa king, Nava Koix^ 
‘the Nine Forts' (JAJSm, xxxiii. 84) ; 
and yvt hare, in this region, further in 
the interior, the pronnee of ChaitUgarh^ 
‘3G Forts.’ 


n820. — “At p«r*ont nearly one half of 
this extonsivo region is under tho immediate 
jurisdiction of tho British Gorornmont ; tho 

Ghnrj^ts, or hill chiefs!^ . iTamfftoa, 
RevnjfUon of Rtndostanj it, 32.] 


GUBEEBPTOWITB, GtJRREEB- 
ITUWAITZ, 63. At.— P. Gharlhpar- 
tmr, GhnfihnawdZy used in Hind, as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
r^cctively ‘Provider of the Poor!* 
‘ Cncrisher of the Poor ! * 

1726, — *'Thoso vrho aro of equal condition 
hend the hody somewhat towards each other, 
And lay hold of each other by tho beard, 
^aying Grab-anemoas, i.r. 1 ^ish tou the 
prayers of tho poor ." — Vafmttjrit Ckor, 109, 
who copies from Van Twist (1648), p. 65. 

1821.—“ I was appealed to loudly by 
both parties, tho soldiers calling on mo as 
* Gbureob purwur,' the Goomoshto, not to 
bo outdone, cxelatming ‘ Donai, Lord Sahib ^ 
Eonai 1 llnjah ' ' " (Read Dohdl and see 
POAI ). — RelfTf i. 26u. Seo also p. 279. 

1867.— “ ‘ Protector of the poor'* ho 
cried, prostrating himself at my feet, ‘ help 
thy most unworthy and wretched alovoi 
An unblest and cnl-mindcd olHgator has 
this day devoured my littlo daughter. She 
■went down to tho river to fill her earthen 
jar with water, and tho evil ono dragged 
her down, and has dovoured her. Alas' 
she had on hor gold bangles. Groat is my 
misfortuno ' * ” — Lt^Col, A Flu on the 

XVUtlj p, 90. 

GUBJAUT, n.i>. The popular and 
ofilcial name of certain forest tracts at 
tlie back of Orissa. The word is a 
lu'brid, being the Hind, gflr/i, ‘ a fort,' 
Persianised into a plural garkjdt^ in 
ignorance of vrliich wc have ’seen, in 

?[uasi-ofnciAl documents, the use of a 
urther English plural, Gurjauts or 
garhjAts^ which is like ‘fortses,' [In 
the (quotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people.] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by fortified posts seems to be vary 
ancient in that part of India. I^e 
have in Ptolemy and the Pmptm 
EmrtnS or Desartni^ apparently repre- 
senting Skt. DaMlpta^ quasi damn ma, 
‘liming Ten Forts,’ which the lists* of 
the Rrimi Sanhiid shew us in this met 
of India (/.i?, As. Foe., N.S., y. 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in 


GURRY. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, garhl. Aho 
Guxr, t.c. *a fort.' 

b. See GHUBB7. 

a.— 

1693. — “. . . many of his Heathen Noble**, 
only such os were befriended by strong 
Gnrrs, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 
. . ."-Fryer, 165. 

1786.—“. . . Tho Zemindars in 4 per- 
gunnahs are so refractory os to have for- 
feited (read fortlfed) themselves in their 
gurries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue."— against IF. Jlastlngs, in 
BurlXf vii. 59. 

[1835. — “A shot was at once fired upon 
them from a high Ghume.* — For^J, ifds 
Afatd, ed. 1878, p. 521.] 

GUTTA PBROHA, s. This is the 
Malay name Gatah Perlja, %,e. ‘Sap of 
the Percha,' Dichopsis Guffa, Benth. 
(Zsonandra Gutte, Hooker ; N.O. Sapo- 
taceac). Dr. Oxley ivrites (/. Ind» 
Archtp, i, 22) that percha is properly the 
name of a tree which produces a furi- 
ous article ; the real g uUa p, is produced 
by the tUha w. [Mr. Maxwell (/nd. Ant 
xvii. 358) points out that the proper 
reading is tahan,] Tlie product was 
first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Dr. ^Iontgomer}^ It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct. 
The history of G. P, is, however, far 
from Tvell knouii. Several trees arc 
known to contribute to the exported 
article ; their juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr. Scott (Malaxj Words, 55 
seqq.) writes the word getah percha, or 
getah pcrchah, ‘gum of percha,' and 
remarks that it has been otlicrwi«e 
exulained m meaning ‘gum of Suinntra,* 
“there being another word percha, a 
name of Sumatra, as well ns a tliird 
word percha, ‘a rag, a remnant.’” ilr. 
Maxwell (foe. ctf.) ■writes : “ It ia still 
uncertain whether there is a gutta- 
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producing tree called Percha by the 
Jlalays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Pcrchah to tliat kind 
of getali tahan which hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
togetlier and made into balls for 
export*] 

[1847.-“‘* Gntta Ferolia is n romarkAblo 
oxamnlo of tho rapidity ■with which a really 
useful invention uocotnes of imi>ortanoo to 
the English public. A year ago it %vns almost 
unknown, but now its peculiar proportio«i 
are daily being made more availabto in some 
new bmncli of tho useful or omamontnl 
arts," — 3hindi/, Joiimalt in Xarmt tre of 
Events in Borneo and ii. 312 

(quoted by Scotty he, oV.).] 

186S. — ** Tho late Mr. d'Almoida was tho 
first to call tho attention of tho public to ' 
tho Bubstanco now so well known ns gutta- 
percha. At that time tho Tsonandm Outta \ 
WAS an abundant treo in tho forests of 
Singapore, and was fimt knoun to tho ! 
^lAlnys, who mndo uso of tho juico which I 
they obtained by cutting down tho trees. • . . 
Mr. d'Almeida . . . noting under tho advice 
of a frtond, forwarded some of the snbstanco 
to tlio Society of Arts, Tlioro it mot with I 
no immedinte attention, and was ]nit away I 
uncATod for. A year or two afterward? Dr, ! 
^lontgoincry sent specimens to England, 
and bringing it under the notice of com- 
petent persons, its value was at once 
acknowledged. . . • The sudden and great 
demand for it soon resulted in tho disnp- 
t>camnce of all tho ^tta*perelia trees on 
»ingn|)oro Island,”— Ilavihhs of 
« AVura/iVf, pp. 268-D. 

GUZZ7, s. Perp. and Hind. f/as7; 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (see GTTDGE) in breadth. A 
veiy poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701. — In a prieolist for Porsi.a wo find : 
*‘Geqjcs Bcngonls.” — Valaii(fn, v. 308. 

1781. — ** It is suggested tliat tho following 
nrticlos may bo proper to compose tho Tirst 
adventure (to Tibet) : . . . Gnzslo, or conrso 
Cotton Cloths, ana Otiorskins. . . In 
Sdnn-Karr, i. 4. 

[1866. — . . common unbleached fabrics 
• . . used for packing goods, and ns a 
covering for tho dead. . . These fabrics in 
Bengal pass under tho names of Gnn'ha and 
Oiizee.” — FoidffS Ti’afiron, TaciiU A/innw- 
/urfHJW, 83.] 

GWALIOR, n.p. Hind. GitHlltiXt, 
A very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
Indio, rising suddenly and nictur- 
esquely out of a plain (or diallow 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 in. south of Agra, in lat. 26* 13'. 
Gwalior may he traced back, in Gen. 
Cunningham’s opinion, to the 3rd 
century of our cm. It was the sent 


of several ancient Hindu dynasties, 
and from tho time of the early 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Bella 
dowTi to the reign of Aurnngzib it 
was used as a state-prison. Early in 
tlie 18th centuzy it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Mal^tta family of Smdhin, 
whose residence was established to tho 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, hut has long been 
n city known by the originnl title of 
Lashkar (camp). The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Gwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms ; (1) escaladcd by a force 
under the command of I^Iajor Pophani 
in 1780, a very daring feat ;* (2) by a 
regular attack under Gen. WJiitc in 
1805 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a party of tlie 25th Bombay M. I, 
under Liicutcnants Rose and *\Vnller, 
in which the former oflicer fell. After 
the two first caplurc.s the fortress was 
restored to tlie Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was retained m our hands, hut 
in December 1885 it w'as fonnally re- 
stored to the Mahuraju Sindhia. 

The name of the fortress, nccoi*ding 
to Gen. Cunninghnm {ArchaeoL Surrey, 
ii. 335), is derived from a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Gtrdli or Gxculi-pd^ after whom the 
fortress received the name of GtvdlU 
«7imr, contracted into Gicdlidr. 

c. 1020.— ‘‘From Kananj, in travelling 
flouth*ca?t, on the western siclo of tho 
Gangc?, you como to JajiOiotb at a di‘»lanco 
of 80 parosangs, of which tho cnintal is 
luijunCha, In that cotmtry are the two 
forts of GwAlidr and Min jar. . . ri/- 
/tiViTal, in KlUotj i. 57-8. 

HOG, — Ilio royal ormy marched *‘tounrd*i 
GSLleivIlr, and invested that fort, which K 
tho pearl of tho nceklnco of tho caatlc<« of 
Hinci, tho summit of uhich tho nirnblo-rootod 
wind from below cannot roach, and on tho 
bastions of urhich the oloiida have never 
cast their shade. . , //itwcin in 

Eniot, ii. 227. 

c. 1310.— “Tlie castle of G&Isrdr, of which 
wo liAvo been speaking, is on tho top of a 
high hill, and appears, so to siieak, as if it 
w’cro itself cut out of tho rock. Tlioro is no 
othor hill adjoining ; it contains rcsorvoirs 


♦ Tho two comjranlcs T\hich rscaladori wr*re led 
by f^ptahi Hriico, a hrothor of tho Abyssinian 
tmvrllrr. “It Is said that tho sjiottvas i>oint«l 
out to Pophnm by a cowherd, and that tho wliolo 
of tho AttAckliie party wvn supnliiKl iilth grass 
shoes to proviMit them fhjnti slipping on the J^slges 
of rock. Them i« n story also that tho cost of 
thesft grass*Rliocs was draucted from Poplwm's, 
iwy, when ho was about to leave India ns n in^or- 
goncral, nearly a quarter of a century aftcn\anlii. 
— Cimnittpiiotn, AnK, il. 340. 
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o! ivnter. ond Ronio 20 wells walled round are 
nttaclica io it: on tlio walla are mounted 
innnponols and catajiulta. The fortress is 
fi«ccndcd by a wide road, traversed by 
cicphnnta and horses. Near the coatle-gatc 
is the figure of an olcpliant can'cd in stonoi 
nud^ surmounted bv a figure of tbo driver. 
Seeing it from n aintanco one has no doubt 
aliout its being a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fmo city, entirely 
built of wliito stonOi mosques nud houses 
alike ; there is no timber to bo seen in it, 
except that of the gates.*’— /irn litUntOy 

162(l.-‘*l ontorod GuMiar by the lUltl- 
pdl gate. . . . They call aa elephant /dfi, 
and a gate p&l. On the oul^ide of this gate 
is the figure of an olophnul, ba'ing two 
elephant drivers on it. . , ,**— /infcrr, p. 383. 

[c. 1$90. — **GuaUar is a famous fort, in 
which aro many aiately buildings, and there 
is a stone elephant o'lor tlio gate. The air 
and water of {this place are both c«decmcd 
good. It has always t>ocn celcbrntod for 
fino singers and l)c.wtiful women. . . .**— 
(Jfktdtrint efl. ISOO, ii. 38 ; cd. JarrtU, 
«, 181.] 

1610,— ” The 31 to Gwalero, C c., a 
plcafant Citio with a Castle. , . . On the 
West side of the (kistlo, wliich is n steq> 
craggy cliffo of 0 c. compasoo at Icn^t 
(divers aay cloven). . . . I'rom hence to 
the top, loads a narrow stone cawscyt 
walled on both sides ; in tho way nro three 
gates to bo passed, nil o.vcccding strong, 
with Courts of guai^ to each. At the top 
of nil, nt tho ontrnneo of the Inst gnic, 
stnndoth a mightio Klophant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . /i/irA, in /'iircftas, 
1. 426*7. 

1616,— ”23. Gwalicr, tho chief City “o 
called, where tho Mogol hath a verj* rich 
Tro.uury of Cold and Siher kept in this 
City, within an oxcooiling Btrong Castle, 
wherein the King's Pri^on^n are likewise 
kept. Tho Castle is continunll} guarded by 
a voiy strong Company of Armed Souldicrs.'* 
— TV^ry, cd. 1665, p. 356. 

[ „ **Kualiiir,’* in Sir T, Rods ZiVf, 
link. 8oc. ii. 539.} 

c. 1665. — “ For to shut them up in 
Gounlcor, which is a Fortress where tho 
Pnnccs aro ordmnnly kept close, and which 
IS hold impregnable, it being situAted upon 
an inaccessimo Hock, and having within , 
itself good water, ana provision enough for 
a Gan>ion ; t/mf was not on casio thing.**— 
Bernitr E.T. 6 ; [ed. ConsldbUf 14]. 

c, 1670,— “Since tho }^(nhomotan Kings 
bccamo Masters of this Countroy, this 
Fortress of Goualeor is tho place ivhcrc 
they secure Princes and groat Koblcmcn. 
Qlusithan, coming to tho Empire by foubplay, 
cauR*d all tho Pnneos and liords whom bo 
mistrusted, to bo seiVd one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor ; 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
tboir estates. A urrn 9 <eh his Son acts quite 
otherwise ; for when ho sends nnj^ grant 
I^rd to ibis place, at tho end of nine or 
ten days ho oraors him to bo poison'd ; and 


I this he docs that tho iicoplo not cx* 
claim ngninst him for a bloody Prince.**— 

I TavfinSr, E.T. ii. 35 j [cd. Mil I 63]. 

GHTAUIt (properly GAYAl^, [Skt 
goy 'an ox n, 8. A large niiinml (uavaetts 
fronfaltSy Jerd., Bos f, Blanfora, Mam- 
\ malia, 487) of tlie ox trjlie, found wild 
in >'ATious forest tracts to the cast of 
India. It is doiiicsticdted by tlio 
Mishinis of the Ass.im ^villey, and 
other tribes ns fur south ns CHiittagong. 
In Ai^m it is called AHifmn. 

[c. 1590.— In Arak.an, “ coi^ s and buffaloes 
there a'vs none, but there is an nnimol 
which has somewhat of the chnracicrfstics of 
l>oth, piebald and panicolourcd whoKomilk 
I tho {icoplo drink.* cd. JarreUf ii. 119.] 

I 1S24.— “In tho park several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among them the Ghmd, 
an animal of which 1 had not, to my 
recollection, read any account, though tho 
name was not unknown to me. It is n vnry 
noble creature, of tho ox or buffalo kind, 
with iinraon«cly lame horns. . . /frinr, 
i. 34. 

186G*C7.— WAS awakened by nn extra* 
onitnary noise, Foiuothing iKitwccn a bull's 
liellow and n railway whistle. WTiat was 
it! Wo started to our feet, and Fiutih 
and 1 wore looking to our arms when 
A<Ui]Mh raid. * It is only the guyol calling ; 
Sahib! Look, tbo dawn is iiist breaking, 
and they nro o]X!ntng the villago g.atcs for 
tho licnsts to go out to pasture.* 

“^Ticso ^yal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, Bbarp widc'Spreatiing 
horns, and mild mokmclioly eyes. They 
woro tho indigenous cattle of tho hills 
’ domesticated by these equally wild 
Lushais. . . ,'*— r, Zeirtii, ^1 AVy 
i OA (hf ]Vh«l, kc,, p. 303. 

GTELOKG, 8. A Buddhist priest 
in Tibet. Til). dGt-sLonQy ‘beggar 
of ‘Virtue,* t.c. n hhihU H or inondicntit 
frinr (see under BtlXSE) : but latterly 
n prie.st who has received the highest 
oraers. See Jaesdilr, p, 80. 

1781.— “Ho was dressed in tho festival 
habit of a gylong or ])riost, 1>cing covered 
with a rearfet satin doak, and a gilded 
mltro on his head.*'— in 3/arrAaiA'« 
TiW. 25. 

GYM’KHAWA, 8. This svord is 
quite niodmiy and u*u$ imknouD 40 
years ngo. Tiic first use that wc can 
tmcc is (on the Authority of Mnjor 
John Trotter) at Rilrki in 18GI, when 
Q gymlJiana was instituted there. It 
is A factitious word, invented, we 
believe, in the Bombay Presidency, 
And proliably based u]x)ti gcnd-klulna 
(‘bnll-house*), the name usunlly given 
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in Hind, to an Bnglisli rackct-coiirb. 
It is applied to a place of public resort 
at a stauon, wliere tlie nceoful facilities 
for atliletics and games of sorts are 
piwdded, including (when that was j 
111 fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tcimis ground, and so forth. The gym 
may have been simply a corruption of 
gend shaped by gi/mhasticSf [of whicli 
the Englisli public school short form 
gym passed into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
Tlie word is also applied to a meeting 
for such sports ; ond in this sense it 
lias travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since become common among 
Englishmen abroad, [The suggestion 
that Uie word originated in the P. — H. 
jamd'iii-lzhana^ ‘n place of assemblage,* 
is not probable.] 

1377, « Thoir propa*>als aro that tlic 
Crickot Club should includo in thoir pro* 
grammo the game**, &c., proposed by tho 
promoters of a gymkhana Club, «o far 
not to interforo with crickot, and sliotild 
join in making a rink and lawn-tonni^, and 
badminton courts, within the crickot-ground 
enclosure .” — Pioneer J/ai7, 3. 

1879.— Mr. A F con always 

be depended on for epigram, but not for 
neenraoy. In bis letters from Burma ho 
talks of tho Gymkhana nt Rangoon ns a 
sort of attahlusmait [#<c] whore people have 
pleasant little dinners. In the ‘Oriental 

Arcadia,* wliicli Mr. F- tolls ns is 

ilnvDurod -irith naughtiness, i>ooplo do 
strange things, but they do not dmo nt Gym- 
lAonafl.”— ifrid. July *2. 

1881.—“ R. E. Gymkhana nt Malta, for 
Polo and other Ponies, 20tb Juno, 1881.*’-— 
Heading in Poyal Engtneer Journal^ Aug, 1, 
p. 1C9. 

1883.— “I am not speaking of Bombay 
people with their clubs and girmldianas and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of 
existence* . . o» My Prontirr, 9, 


J32. — “Wo have become groat farmers, 
having sown our crop of oats, and are 
buildmg outhouses to rocoivp some 34 dwarf 
coirs and oxen (gyneea) which nro to bo fed 
up for the table, —.F, Wanderings 

of a Pilgrinii i. 251, 


GYNEB, s. H. gain!, A very 
diininutivo kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It is, when tvell cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent metit* It is 
mentioned by Aclian : 

c. 2,50. — “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at nro no bigger than 
tho largest goats \ these also aro^ yoked, and 
run very swiftly.”*— /)« Aaf. Anini., xv. 21. 

c. 1590.— “Tlioro is aim a species of oxen 
called galni, small like giii (see QOONT) 
horses, but very beautiful.’— w4 In, i. 149, 

[1829.— “ ... I found that Ibo said tiger 
had feasted on a more delicious morsel, — a 
nice little Ghiuee, a small cow,”— Aim. of 
Joftn iShippf iii 132.] 


HACKERY, 8 . Ill the Bengal 
Presidency tliis word is now applied 
only to the common native Inulock- 
enrt used in the slow draught of goods 
and materials. But formerly in Bengal, 
as still in Western India and Ceylon, 
the word was applied to lighter 
carriages (drawn liy bullocks) for 
personal transport. In Brougntoii*s 
Xetters from a Maliraita Camp (p. 150 ; 
[cd. 1892. p. 117]) the word is used 
for what in Upper India is commonly 
called an ekka (ii.v.), or light native 
pony-carriage ; init this is an ex- 
ceptional applicJition. Though the 
word is used by Englislimen almost 
iiniverKilly in India, it is unknowTi to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 
English term j and its origin is ex- 
ceedingly ob.scure. Tlie word seems 
to have originated on the ivcst side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 

S notations. It is probably one of 

lose nuinerous ivords which were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
by illiterate soldiers and sailors, before 
they appeared in any kind of litera- 
ture. Wilson suggests a probable 
Portuguese origin, c.r/. from ucorrchir, 
‘to convey in a carl.* It is possible 
that the mere Portuguese article and 
noun *a crtnrta* might have produced 
the Anglo-Indian hacliery. Tims in 
Correa, under 1613, we have a deseri^ 
tion of the Surat hackeries ; *‘and the 
carriages (c^ rarreias) in which lie and 
the Portuguese travelled, were elabor- 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the sun ; 
and the.se carriages {as carrdai) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people travolliiig 
in them sleep as trainpiilly os on the 
ground ** (ii. 3CD). 

But it is almost certain that the 
origin of the word is the H. chUdkra^ 
‘a two-wheclcd cart* ; and it may be 
noted that in old Singhalese chaklMj 
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•a cart-wliccl/ takes tlie forms haha 
and saha (see Ktthn, On Ohh'xt Ar^an 
Elmmts of Singhalese, translated bv 
D. Fcr^ison in Indian Ant, xit. €41. 
[But this can have no connection with 
ehJtahra, Mdiich represents Skt. hhata, 
‘a >vng^n.’] 

1G73.*— ”TIio Conch wherein I vtm break- 
ingfi vro trero forcctl to mount tUo Indian 
Hackexy. a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift littio Oxen,”— 83. FFor these 
swift oxen, SCO <iuot. from Forbes below, and 
from Aclinn under CI7NEE}. 

ICDO.— ‘‘Iheir Hackoties llkowiio, which 
nro n kind of Conchi with two Wheels, nro 
nil drawn by Oxen."— Oi 

1711.— '*Tho Streeb (at Surat) nro wide 
and commodious ; othennso the Hackoiysi 
which nro very common, would bo nn In- 
convcnicncy, TIic**© nro o sort of Ooaclics 
drawn by n I»nir of Oxen.”— AoeXy^r, 2f»?. 

1742.— “Tlio bridges nro much worn, and 
out of repair, by tho number of Hackees 
and other c.amngcs which nro continually 
pi^ving over them.”— In ir/«v//r, tii. 202. 

17r>0.-“Tho nth of July tho Nn«nb 
arrived in tho dty, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whoso house wo were romoNCd that 
afternoon in n hadcciy.”— /fo/«W, in 
WAeeier^s A'ar/y Itecords, 219, 

e. 17C0.— “ Tho hackrees nro n con^ oynneo 
drawn hy oxen, whieh would at flr«t give an 
idea of slownc**! that they do not doservo 
. . . tboy nro open on three wde^, covered 
n-top, and nro mndo to hold two people 
sitting cro^s-leggcd,”— i. ISfi-l.^l. 

1780.—** A backozy is n smill covered 
enrringo upon two wheeH drawn bj bullocks 
nnd u<cd gonemUy for tho female part of tho 
fnmily.'*-;7«fy^#, 5. 

c, 1790.—*' Qiuint mix palankiuH et hak- 
kaxicB (voiturcs h deux roues), on lcspi'^«e 
sur uno double sangario ” (see JANGAB).— 
Jlttafner, li, 173. 

1793. — **To bo sold by Public Auction 
, . . n now Fnihioned Hackeiy.”— //orifttiy 
Courier, April 13. 

1793,— ** At half-ixist six o'clock we each 
pot into n hackemy.”— iS’mronitK^, tr, h\ 
Wilcciks, lii. 295. 

1811.— Solvyns draws and describes tho 
Hackery in tho modem Bengal sense. 

_ „ “II y n coiHmdnnt quolques cn- 
droits oU Ton so sort tie charottes couvertes 
h deux roues, nppoldcs hltdceris, dovant 
losquolles on atthio dcs bcmifs, et qiii sorrent 
A wya^or.”— Editor of iiafljrnrr, T Vmyr#, 

1813.— “Travelling in a light hackorce, 
at tho into of five miles an hour,”— forb#. 
Or. Mon. Hi. 370 ; [2nd od. it. 352 ; in u 350, 
hackeries, ii. 2^, hackarees]. Forbes's 
engraving represents such nn ox-carriago ns 
would bo called in Bengal a 5ai7l (see 
BTUBE). 

18^. — *‘Tho genuine vehlclo of tho conn- 
try is tho hackery. Tliis is a sort of woo i 


tent, covered nioro or lo^s with tinsel and 
scarlet, and belli and gilding, and placed 
u|K)n a clumsy two-wheeled carringo with n 
ix>1o that seems to bo also a kind ox boot, os 
li is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a jxilr of svhito bullocks ,”— of Col. 
Moitntaiv, 2nd ed., 81. 

ISGO.—*^ Native gontloxnon, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened homo from it”— 7V«>w<*s Cotfon, 
ii. 140. 

[HABDY^e. A grade of troops in 
the ^[ognl fccrvico. According to Prof. 
Blocliiiinim (Ji/i, i. 20, iinto) tlipy cor- 
rcsjiondcd to our “ Wnrrftutvd oOicers” 
“ Most clerks of the Iniprrial ofliccs, the 
painters of Ibc Court, the foremen in 
Aklmr’fl workshops, &c., belonged tu 
this con><*. They were called Altadh, 
or sitiglc men, liecause they f>(o»yl 
under Aklwr^s iininediato order®.*' 
And Mr. Irvine writes: “^lidway 
hctw’ecn tlic nohlcs or leaders 
pi5d<frA with the horsemen under 
them (Mhuin) on the one hand, and 
the Afshilm (see EYBHAIil), or infantry, 
nrtillen', and nrtiticers on the other, 
stootl the A jndl, or gentleman troo}>er. 

, Tlic word is literally ^single * or ‘alone* 
(A. airtd, ‘one *). ft is «isy to .see why 
this name was applied to them ; they 
offered their services singly, they dill 
not nttuch themselvo.s to* any chief, 
thus forming n ck^s apart from the 
Ulblmtn; hut ns they were horsemen, 
they stood equhlly* a]i.srt from the 
qKmlisod ft‘rviCL\s included under the 
renmining head of Ahhdm/* (J. R. As. 
Soe.^ July 1890, p. 540.) 

[c. I.*i90,— “Some Foblienaro placed under 
the enro and guidance of one comm.inder. 
They arc called Ahadle, becau«o thev arc 
fit for n harmonioiH rinVy.”— -fta, ed. Itlorh- 
mann, i. 231. 

[lClC.-‘*The IMnce's Haddy ... be- 
frayed me.”— ^Vr T. Jtcc, Hak. hoc. ii. 333, 

[ICir.— “AHaddoy of hone sent down to 
see it effected.”— itirf, ii, 450. 

[c. 1G25.— “Tho day after, one of thu 
King'i Haddya finding tho Kunc.”— Cem/uA 
in Purehaf, i. 6(10.] 

HADGEE, s. Ar. HtfJj, a pilgrim 
to Mecca; from fajj, the pilgrimage, 
or visit to a venerated spot. Hence 
Hiljjl nnd Hdjt used coliomrinlly in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof, llobcrtsoii 
Smith uTites; “Tlierc is current con- 
fusion about the word idlf. It fe 
originally the participle of fiajj, ‘he 
went on the fcijy.* But in modem use 
idjij is used as part., and fiiTjj is the 
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title given to one wlio 1ms nmdc tlie 
pilgriiuagc. this is piefixcd to 

n name, the double j cannot ho iiro- 
nomiced without inserting n sliort 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus 
•ou say UUHajjs Soleiinrui,* or the 
ike. Tlie incorrect form Hdjljl is 
however used hy Turks and Persians.^’ 

[160I>.— “ Upon jour order, if Hoghco 
Careen so please, I piirix)w to dolvo him 
25 pigs of lend,” — Ainrerjr, i. 2C. 

[c. 1610.— “ These who have boon to Arabia 

• . . aro called Agy.” — Pi/rard lAivati 

Hnk. Soc. i. 165. 

[c. 1005.— onco observed 
l^crhap? by way of joke, tliat SuUan Suuih 
was bccomo at la*it an Agy or pilgrim. — 
cd. Constahlc^ 113 , 

[1673. — “Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca." 
(Seo under A hlUCE.) 

[1683. — “ HodgcQ Sopheo Caun," Seo 
under FIRMAUN.J 

17(55, — »« Hodgeo acquired this title from 
having in his early years made a pil* 
primago toHodgo (or the tomb of Afahomw^t 
at ^f€cea)” — //o/j'y//, JJi/L JirmtHf he,, b 59. 

fc. 18553. — “ Tlio voiy word in Hebrew 
A7*q<y, which means 'festival,' originallv 
meant ‘pilgrimage,* and corrosjiondM with 
what tho Arab® call hatch. . . **—TmvtU 
of Ur. IIW/, ii. ir,5.] 

s. H. from Ar. 

‘a judge, n ruler, a nmslcr’; ‘the 
mitfiority.* Tlie same Ar. root /m/rm, 

* bridling, rcstrniniiig, judging, ’supplies 
a variety of "word.s occurring in tins 
Glossary, viz. JW:im (ns here) ; Jlahlw 
(.vcc EUCKEEIU); Jluhn (sec ECOIC- 
UM) ; nihmnt (fee. HICKMAT), 

[1611. — “ Not standing with his great- 
ness to answer every Haccam, which is a,H n 
Governor or jnstly King-** — /Arniv-w, 
i. 158. In ihxih i. 175, Hacknm is used in 
tho Kittio way.} 

1C9S. — “Hackum, a Governor." -/'VyrrV 
J\\d*x 

c, 1861.— 

" Then cornea n ffcttleincnt Hakim, to teach 
mo to plough and weed— 

1 Kowed tho cotton ho gave me— but Oral 
1 1>oilcd the reed. . • .** 

^Ir A* C. Ayaff, 77<e Old 

HAIiALOOBB, s. Lit. Ar.-P. 
ImldUldior^ ‘one who ont.s what i.s 
law'fti],’ \J/iaUll being the technical 
Muhoiiitncdan phrase for the slaving 
of nit Animal to l>c used for food nc- 
cording to the proper ritiml], applied 
cuiiheinistically to a person of very 
lotv caste, a sweeper or scavengur, iin- 
plying *to whom all is lawful food.* 


Generally used ns synonymous with 
bungy (q.v.). FAccordiiig* to Prof. 
Blochinann, “.HhfrfWi/u/r, i.c. one who 
eats that wducli tho ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism for lianlmhMry 
one tvho eats forbidden things, a.s pork, 
&c. Tlie word haldWiftr is still in use 
among educated ^tulmmmadnns ; but 
it is doubtful wdictbor (os stated in the 
Af«) it was Akbaris invention.” 

i. 130 note.)] 

1623.—“ Schinh Selim nol principio ... pi 
pdegnb tanto, chc pocomanch chc perdisnotto 
non la dcs«o per form in matrimonio nd tmo 
della mzxa cho chianinno halal chor, quasi 
dica ‘ tnangin Iccito,* ciob chc Im per Iccito 
di nuingiaro ogni tnisn. . . (Seo other 
quotation under HARBRI).— /*. thfla PaWr, 

ii. .525 ; [link. Soc. i. .51], 

1638.—“, . . soul obligcz do ^o purifier 
dopiiis la testo i*u«<]u*a«s jiicds si quclqii'vn 
do ces gens qa*ils nm>cllcnt Alchorcs, lour 
n touche."— Paris, 1G50, 219. 

1605. — “ Coux uui no parlcnt qiio Pcr<nn 
dans tes Tndcs, ivs nppollcnt Balolcour, 
c'cHt h dire cclui qui sg donno la hlicrid do 
manger do tout co qu'il lui pfm’t, ou, solon 
quclqiics uns, cehii qui mango co qii'i! a Itf- 
gitimement gngntf. Kt coux qui ni>proiivont 
cotto domibro explic.atioii, di«cnt qu’iiulrc- 
fois Halalcours s'anpcllcut 
mango urs do Vinndo dofcnduc^.”— 77i^i¥«o(, 

V. 190. 

16/3,— “That (hey tihoiild l>e accounted 
tho Offpciini of the People, and a.s Uvo 
ns tlie Hoicncorca (whom tho\ account fo, 
because Ihej* defile thoni«olrcs by c.ating 
anything)."— /"n/zr, 2S ; [and foo under 

b6y, i>). 

1690.— “7*ho Halalchors . . . are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, tho most con- 
temptible, blit extremely neccjisarj to ho 
there.** — Onii/Tfoa, 3S2, 

1703, — “And now I must mention tho 
Hallachorcs, whom I cannot call a Tnt»e, 
being rather (lio refu>*o of nil the Tribes. 
ITicso aro a set of ikkif iinha{>py ivretcbcw, 
destined to nii-»cry from thoir birth. . . ,'*— 
Jirjlextonft &c., by /.off ,Sfn»/(o7i, Esq., 7*8. 
It was probably in this passage that Hums 
(fqo bolow’) picked up the word. 

1783.— “ Tliftt no Hollocore, Dorah, or 
Chnndnln caste, phnil U|xm any con«idcmtion 
como out of their tunisos after 9 o'clock in 
tho morning, le^t they sliouU! taint tho nir, 
or touch tho ititperiur Ji induos in tho streotn." 
— il/iriAm/M f Vctc/dinafiua fit //arorA, in 
Or. J/rni. iv. 232. 

1786. — “When all my PchoolfollowH and 
youthful comjieerM (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to iiso n Gentoo 
phrase, tho hallachorcs of tho human race) 
wore striking o(T with eager ho|>o and c.sniost 
intent, tn Mmio ono or other of tho many 
ptiths of a busy life, I was ‘ atanding idle in 
tlio markot*|ilnco«* ' — of Jtolirrt JhrnMi 
in A» Cunningham's cd. of Irprl# ««d Ai/q 

VI. 63. 
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1788.— 'Tho Indian Vocahtdarif also gives 
HallacliOTO. 

1810.—** For tho meaner oBicci wo have 
n Hallalcor or Cimndola (one of tho moit 
wretched J/arut Ornhain, 31. 


halAllopr. V, used in lljc 
jinpcTativc for infinitive, as is coniniou 
in the Anglo-Indian use of 11. verbs, 
being Ar. — H. /mferf-tar, * mnlce lawful/ 
i.r. put (an animal) to death in the 
manner prescribed to ^lahomniedaiis, 
when it 19 to be used for food. 


[1855.—** Before breakfast 1 liought a 
modemtoly sired sboop for A dollar. Shaj kh 
Unmid *hala1ed' (butchered) it nccoraing 
to mlo, . . BirWon, PUnrmegf, cd. 18^3, 
1.255.1 


1853.— “Tlio lining ixiucrs of tho ixior 
duck ara ojihaustcd. ... I baro only . . . 
to soiro my l>ooty, nhieh hns ju^t enough of 
lifo loft to allow Peer Khnn to make it 
halal, by cutting its thnvit ia tho namo of 
Allah, and dividing the wclw of its feet.' — 
Tritfa m My iVon/ttr, 1C7. 


HALF-CASTE, s. A person of 
inixt European and Indian blood, (See 
HUBTEES ; EURASIAN.) 


1780.— “Muinttocs, or os they nro called 
in tho East Indies, half-eaets.*— J/anroV 
Sarratic^'t 51. 


1703.—*' Tlxoy (the Mnhmtta Tnfantrj') nro 
commanded by nalfcast ixeoplo of iWtu- 
gitei'a and French extmetion, who draw off 
tho Attention of tho spectators from tho bad 
clutliing of their men, by tlic profusion of 
niitiquAtcd Inco tiestoacci on their onn.*'— 
Dirvnif A'rtrm/bv, li. 

1809.— ‘'The Fadni, wJio is a half-cast 
rortug:ucso, informed mo that ho Iwd throe 
districts under him.* — Lf. lu/wfin, i. 329. 

1828,—** An invalid sergeant • . . came, 
attended by his wife, a \cry urctty young 
half-casto.^’— //f/w, i. 293. 


^ 1875.— "Othclloisblack— the verytrogedy I 

lies thcro ; the whole force of tho contmst, ; 
tJio svhole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of Dosdemono, depend on this black* 
ness. Fechter m.akos him a balf*caBte.'*— 
G*. If. LcwfSf On, Actors and ttie -Iri of 
Aeiiny, 


HAHGEK, B. The word in Ibis 
form IS not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with tho Scotch ic/itn^cr. Old Eug, 
\chinyardf Fr, maamr, &c., other forms of 
the ^inc) may !« noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the Arab. ^*/ia?riar, ‘a dagger 
or short falchion.’ This {vutg. ctmjur) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
.AT.-B./), though * hanger* has sometimes 
been employed to translate lhanjar 
(probably with a notion of ctymologi^l 


entity) there is no connection between 
the woras.l Tlie hhanjar in India is u 
large double-edged dn^er witli a %'cry 
braid base and a slight ciin'c. [See 
drawings in Egnton^ JIandbook ofimxm 
pi. X. Nos. 504, b05, &c.J 


ir»74,-**FAtrick Spreull . . . being i^er* 
sowit lie JohuQ Doill Cheptnau ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with nno 
auhioger . « « throuch tho niihilk tho mill 
fiolincs ncis wes wouiulit to the effusioun of 
his blndo,* — /irtf./n/w llrrordn of the Muryh 
of Ulasgaw (1878), p. 2, 

1601.— “Tho other day I }inp]>cncd to 
enter into somodisoourpo of ahonger, which 
I ft*'<uro > 011 , l)oth for fashion and workman- 
ship was m<r<t iwrcmptory Ixcautiful and 
gcntloronnliko, . ; — 7f, Jon*nn^ Ev^y Man 
iH Ilts //tn/io)ir, I. 4. 

(c. 1610.— **Tlic islanders also Iwro their 
arms, riz., alfangCB (aMAanjar) or scimi- 
tars.’— /'>/mitfifc Lamb I. 43.) 

1C,’»3.— “Gangeard cst on Tuni, Pcrs.an 
ot Indistnnni wi pofgainl courlx?. — /> hi 
DouUiVje-Mfom, ed. 1657, p. ,*»39. 

1672, —“. , • il B*cstoxt emtKxrtd contro 
ello iusqu*i\ «n tel cxchs qu'il luy nroit 
|)orte quclqucs conns do Casgfar dans Ics 
mamcllcs. , « .**— Jecrwif d'ArL Oattand. 
5. 177. 

1673. —“. . . handjar do dbmanta. , . 

— ripp. to do, ii. 169. 

1676.- 

** His pistol next ho cock’d anew 

And out his nu thrown whi&yord drew.” 

JlrdilntSt (^nto iii. 

1631.— **Tlio Souldiors do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitnrsi like the /Vrxmw, but 
broad Swords hko tbo Switzem. • , 
rurrmiVr, E.T. ii. 65 ; [ed. iltiff, i. IG?}. 

1712.— “Ilis Exey . , , wtls presented by 
tho Emperor with a llindoosUiny Candi^r, 
or dagger, set with fine stones,”— r<ifoifyn, 
iv. (Sumtto), 2S6, 

[in?. — ‘'The 23rd uHimo, John Suman 
received from his >rajcst> a horso and a 
Cungcr. . . In IFAW-t, 7:flr/y ifreonG, 
183.| 

1781.— ‘*1 fancy miself now one of tho 
most formidable men in Euiom ; n blunder- 
buss for doe, a pair of double barrels to 
fltick in my belt, and n cut and thrust 
hunger with a little pistol in tho hilt, to 
hnng by iny ride.”— Lord Jlfinto, in Life, 


tt “ 1/wt mit of a buggy on tho Road 
between Bamngur and Calenttn, a etcol 
mounted Hanger with a single guanl.' — 
Ifieky*/ Bengal Gazette^ Juno 30. 


1883, — **. , . by fatrcithes^ the carpot- 
epreador class, n largo canjar, or curved 
dapper, with a heavy hoiy handle, ia 
earned ; leas for use than ns a laidgo of 
omce .”— Mifdcrn Persia, 326. 
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HANSALEBI, fi. Tnblc-scrvant’s 
Hind, for Miowe-radisli M “A curious 
corruption, and npparcntlv influenced 
by itfl/cn, * celery ’ ; (iUn if. L. Eames^ 
ill Panjah N. and Q. ii. 184). 

HAHSIL, s. A Imwscr, from flic 
Eiiglisli (Roebuch), 

HANSPEEK, TTSPUOK, &c,, s. 
Sen Hind. AnMih A handspike, from 
the EtigHsli. 

HABAKIBI, a, This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed ns n point of honour or 
suhstitiilc for judicial execution, lias 
long been intenirctcd as “Imppy de- 
spatch,” but wiiat the origin of (ibis 
curious error is vra do not know. 
[The N.E.E, S.V. rffsjwtc/i, says that it 
1 .S humorous.] The real meaning is 
rcnli«4»ic in the extreme, viz., /jum, 
‘lielly,* hiri^ ‘to cut.* 

(1593,— ** And it i*i often ocono tlmtthcy 
rip their own bellies ot>cn.‘— 
link. Soc. i. 153. 

[1015.—** in^ mother cut her own belly.*’ 
— /Vs/rr, J^trrff ir. 45.] 

lOlC.— •* Hero wo lind newj^ how O.ib.'i 
Same wa« to i)ns<o thii way to morrow to 
poo to n church near Minco, called Co}o; 
1 ‘oni *ay to wt his bolUc, othem wy to ho 
jihnred n prist and to rcnicano thcarc llio 
KMt of hi< dfti '<.’*— Pinrtft u ICl. 

3017.—** The King demanded 600 tah 
from Shooqiio Dono, or cbe to cut his 
belly, whoc, not linrine it to pay, did it." 
— fhW. 337, SCO nbo ii. 202. 

[1874. — See tho dnliomto nccoimt of the 
rite in Tain of Old ./apna, 2nd cd. 

329 For n nimilar custom among the 
Karens see J/'JfaAoji, 7Lurrnjr of the (folilrn 
29i.] 

HABAMZADA, s. A scoundrel; 
literally * mislK‘{mtton * ; a common 
term of abuse. It is Ar. — P. bardm- 
t:(Ula^ ‘sou of the unlawful.* Hanlm 
is from a root signifying men (sec 
under HAREM), and wlucb apjicars 
as Hebrew in the sense of *devotinc lo 
destruction,’ and of ‘a lian.’ Thus 
in Numbers xxi. 3 : “They utterly 
deslrovcd them and their cilia? ; nml 
lie called the name of the place 
Jlormah** [Sco KncycU IHhU i. dC8 ; 
ii. 2110.] 

[1857.—** I nm no ndvoento for slaying 
Shnhzadas or niiv suchdSko Horamzadns 
* without triul *’* — Jlottcorih Smithy A. *•/ JA* 
Eninmee, fl. 251.] 


HABEM, fl. Ar. /laram, //arZm, t.e. 
sneer, applied to tho women of the 
family and their apartment. This 
M^ord is not now commonly used in 
India, zonana (q.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women ol the family/ 
or their apartments. 

1298. — **. . . car xnnintc<) hoaie<) omo- 
niront o mantes dnmet cn furent tcvcs . . . 
0 maintes autres damo't no furonth toz jorr. 

on plores ot on Icnncs: co fnrent 1 m 
morc<i ot lc<i aralncs do homc<t qo hi nio> 
nircnt .** — lifarco Poh, in Old Text of .‘<w. 
d-* Oloffraphie, 251, 

10^. — **Kou so como soinh Selim ohlio 
iiotizia di loi o n’iniuiTDorb. Volto condurla 
nol mio horam o o tenerU quivi 

a|jpro«»'-o di como" tina dcllo altro coiteti- 
bine ; ma quc<<ta donna (Xurmahnl) oho om 
fiopm mode a*;tutA . . . ricu'«'i." — /*, dAla 
Vallf, ii, r.25; [link. Soc. i. 53]. 

1630. — ***niis Duko hero and in other 
scr.n1io<( (or Horams tho Pcrsmii^ term 
them) lm«» aIkivo 300 conciihinM.*' — 

139. 

1C7G. — **In the intdH of the largo Gallery 
i<« a Xich ill the Wall, into which tho King 
dc<cend<t out of hh Hozam by a privMto uiir 
of Stairs," — Tiii-^rKiVr, E.T, ii 49; [cd. 
Ml, i. 101]. 

172G, — **On tho Gango** alto Uo^ a noldo 
fo^tro^<, with tho Pnlacoof the old Kiiqx^ror 
of IfindcHitAn, with hisHhoraam orwotncn'^ 
n{)arinicnt. , , v. ICS. 

[1727. — **Tho King . . . tfx>k hi< Wife 
into hi** own Harran or Scmglio. . . .*’— 
.1. IltimWon, cd. 1711, i. 171. 

[1812.—** Adioiniiig to the Choi Si toon U 
tho Harom ; tho tenii in Perria i*t applied 
to tho cstAblidiincnt** of the great, z^tutna 
w confined lo tho'oj of inferior people."— 
Morier, *Tourneif through Perttn, kc», lOG.] 

HABBY, p. Thi'^ word is quite 
obcolete. Wilson gives Ifdrl .as Ileng. 
‘ A pprvnnt of the lowest clas.-*, a 
sweeper.* [Tho w'ord moans *a nd- 
luclor of l>ones/Skt. hnddn, ‘a Iwiio*; 
for the cjiste, we Tnhe^ of Rnuial, 

i. 314 ^*'77.] M.-Gen. Ivoalingc remarks 
that they are the goldsmiths of Assam ; 
they arc vil1agi» watclimcn in Bengal. 
(See under PYKE.) In two of the 
quotations below, //rrrry is iqqdied to a 
iromoir, in one c;i**e emiiloyed to cnrrj* 
water, A female fierwuil of this de- 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

170G.— 

“ 2 ToiidDlb (poo TINDAL) .GOO 

« « «> • « 

1 Jlunmimmff * , « .200 


• l.c. A bath atlciulant, Compan* tho 

IfttMnumj In Corrnt CTorikn, 
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HATTY, f llml. xi:r<\ 

»#tmmf’« V uni fi r mi 1 1« j I 'll:! * fron; | 
Sl*t, *lljo l,';»r!.' Rvl / ♦#'♦, 'll- 
flttilniit, coiMf till* Him! noT^li hu), 
nil*! niU; l1,<’ Mjr*- ir,« 

Tin* ftinlior *»f tin* ri-*|.l,iMS iniiiV 

to iliP himi 11'^ It to t*Uu\ * 

•* f rp , >t *nT t < •. In* ^r.t 4**. * 

n»»!s.r]t;p I »u«! |rtpTi»jrt* xnanu ^ 

—mil. 10 


*•»* 1 

j 

b Him!. h*\ Sit, Ai/ff, *n rjirVt 

l.r !'! »»t4 C« t? Uti #! XI 1.* 

n«‘'0 --♦Mn tM* tl*'** xs*', • * 6'f**ftrpr.** 
fxift J ifi th” ff I*'" r.x*,*'—/ «>.'**tn.sif, 

K*. 

l{> 1 *« t ftS.x f '►•Vtrt 
<1x1 » ibltOxV. li^^« {'» PS i 

» **'^!*'* ^# i'i f *. < j^r. j *• *•. I '•! fn 
x'tvrxl I*; mxfVft i *xr«f i."-.- ■* t, 

L IM.) 


nml to Tt urn : 

. Cftf 

Cnl l«Mns Rn<! tl.r I n;!ci < f tt* o'.saIu t*x-k 
*rhit < irT> kir.:i in CAxtIn, ILxA 

0( l.rn x^rr. n*’rlrj: with tl.tir ffrpent 
handr. 

To l.rf titiilf, lirr p’Mrn nnlV lftU,“ 

r. irp2»».— *'A« for thf aripnli to 

Hih<la*iAn, <‘n»* i« th#* rUphxni, ox fly 
lUnduxiAnii mU it tlath). wh»fh {htAl{;» 
the diifrirl nf Knlri, the in^'W* d » the wiM 
ilpphini* Incrroff in nnmWr. That l» tb'* 
Irort In whifh tlm e!^I'h^nt li thirnr la) rn,** 
— 015. Thii notice of IW«Vp fhnm 


HAVILDAB. Hji.'l. / tnlMr. 

r^yn n- ii'lin;; t<» A ai '1 4xi*.;r* 

«}ft Ho »‘h‘\ro;.< of r Tlr* 

<!n!«i>r frnm n>*»*jr tb** tm'M!** i^f tl*-* 
lf»:h *» ntiifv ii the imU tnnli'm u*** of 
tho lirm in thrit form, ‘ li m n roTtij** 
lif'U o* 1x7*. *vf / 01 * 11 .^ filr, 

‘on** Jr'Mirj; nti olhev' of tnt't'; w\! 
in ths4 fnmi it hvl, in other lili!r*,.i 
>nn>;y of r.t#|*Hr.ttioux fo <lil^<’ir:U 
cb \nrn' ntol iu!jc**rs ^^^^w 

Rinony the Mnbtutf.\5 tlie ri*nitnnm!mit 

of a fort w*vi nylwl; ^liibt in 
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HICKMAT. 


Eastern Bengal tlic term avos, and 
perhaps still is, ajipHed to the holder 
of n ftn iiitonnedlato tcmire 

hetween those of zemiudar and ryot. 

1C72* — Beparding tho Cowlo obtnined from 
tlio Nabob of Oolcondah for tho Fort and 
ToTm of Chinapatnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
bo paid in fall of nil demands for Uio past, 
and in liituro Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, '*nnd »o to hold tho Fort and Town 
free from any Avildar or Bivtin'B People, 
or any other imposition for ever,"— /'br( 

Coiwt.^ April 11, in and Acfj., 
No, I. 2.'5. 

107 $. — **We landed at about Nino in tho 
]^Ioming, and were civilly treated by tho 
Customer in hi» CVroaf/rv, till tlio Eavildor 
could lie ncqunintc<l of niy arrival. “—i'Vyrr, 
123. 

[lOSO.— Avoldar.” Soo under JUNCA* 
laSEB.] 

ICOC.— «. . . tho Lnvildnr of St. Thonu? 
and Pulocat,”— i. 30S. 

[1703. — “Tlirco at'nfdftrs (aroldares) or 
receivers." — India OiTicc MR.^. CVaWAw, 
UltrainannOf rol. i. 

n77a, — <» One or two THrears, emo Haril* 
doh, .snd a compiiiy of pcpo^v. . . 

/iv^, C7.] 

1S24.— “Curreom Mu^seoh wn«, I bcliovo, 
a havildnr in the Company's army, and his 
sword and sash wore •«lilt hung up, with 
a not unpicaring vanity, over tlio desk 
where ho now presided as catechist." — //r/«T, 
i. M9. 

HA.VniD AB^S aUARD, «. There 
is a common way of caking the fry of 
fresh-witer lish* (a little larger thati 
whitebait) ns u hrcakfa«t dish, hy fry- 
ing them in rows of a dozen or so, 
spitted on a sinnll skewer. On the 
liomhay side this dirii is known by 
the whitasical name in fpiestion. 

HAZBGEfS. This word is commonly 
u*ed in Anglo-Indian hoii**eholds in 
the Bengal rrc-sidency for ‘ hreakfiLst.* 
It is not clear how it got this incaniiig. 
[The earlier sen‘<e was religion s, ns 
helow.l It is pn)j»erly ‘ innstcr,* 
from the Ar. idstr, * rcad^’ or present,* 
(See CHOTA-HAroy.) 

[lS32.-~“ Tho Shccahs prciviro ht^eo 
(hroakfn>t) In tho namo of his holinc««! 
Abha« Alice Ullum-burdar, IIo»cin'A Btojv 
brolbor ; i .r. they cook pofaoo^ refr^ currios 
Ac., and distribute them."— if erWofJ, Qanoon- 
od. 18C3, p. 183.] 

HBNBRy KENDEY, n.p. Two 
islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 


to IColuba District. The names, ac- 
cording to Ph. Anderson, are JlaneH 
and lUianeri; in the Admy. cliart they 
arc Oonari^ and KlmndarL They arc 
also variously written (the one) Hundrij^ 
Ondcray Hmarcijy Jlencnjy and (the 
other) iTtnidm, Gnndryy Gunamj, Kmenj. 
The real names arc given in the Bomhuy 
Gazfitecr na Underi and Khandiri. 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
a.s late ns the beginning of the l9th 
century. Khniidcri passed to us in 
j 1818 ns part, of the Pc.shwa*H territoiy ; 

I Undcri la))scd in 1840. [Sir G. Ilird- 
'wood {Ri*p. on Old Rfcordsy 83), desex-ib- 
ittg the “Consultations*’ of 1079, writes ; 
“At page GO, notice of ‘Sovagee* forti- 
fying * Ucndxy Kcndry,* the twin 
islets, now called Hcncry (V.c. Kourfar?, 
‘ Mousc-likc.* Kcfterff (t.e. K7iafid/tr7)y 
i>. ‘ Sacred to Khandnroo.* ’* The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
mufaru, imrfuni, ‘n rat*; the latter 
from Mahr. KhajiderdVy ‘I/jrd of the 
Sword,* a form of Siva.] 

3C73»— **Tl)o«o iMnndn .nro in number 
seven; viz. fhmfxim, Ccinrtrcin, Trew^t/A 
tho PuUtdto^Jy Mttnehunhtv^ iinu 
Ktrntjnu, with tho Rock of Honiy Eonry. 
. . '/’Vy'T, Cl. 

1951.—“ Although wo have fonnerly wr«)to 
you tlmt wo will have no war for Hosdry 
Kondry, yet all war i« 9o conlrarj* to <i«r 
cwn*»titali»n, a*^ well a-* our intcreU, that 
wo amnot loo often sncnic.ato to you our 
aversion thorounto ." — Cnurt <»/ lUrt^K^n 0» 
»S’«rrtA quoted in Anff^r/oiiV ir«fri7i /ndiu, 
p. 175. 

1727.—“ . . . foiir I^aguc^ Fouth of 
nro two fiinall Iriiiud*? Undro, ftn<l 
Cundxu. The iir»t has a Forlrc«'i bclonpiiig 
to tho and tho other is fortiflca by 

tho and is now in tho Ilniids of 

Con «aiV/ A norea. " — . t . //« wt iom , 1 . 213; 
[od, l7il]. 

c. 1700. — “At Iho harl)or*s mouth lio Iwo 
email foilinod rochs, c.illcd Hcnnra and 
Canora. • • » Tlic«o wore formerly in tho 
liands of Angrin, and tho ArrW«.y, or Moon, 
which lost ha\o long lK‘cn dispo^icit of 
thorn ." — OrosTj i. 93. 

HEEBED, «. A Par.scc priest, not 
sjiecially engjigwl in prio'»tly duties. 
Pers. htrhndy from Pahlavi a^rpaL 

1630.— “Tho Herbood or onlinnry Church- 
innn."— //orrf'F Vifp/ay, ch, Wii. 

HIOKMAT, a Ar.— 11. //t7;mai; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAiaiff.) 

1838.— “Tho hau*»o has lieoa roofo<I In, 
and my rolntivo ha.s coino up from Meerut, 
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lo hnvo tlio fitntc^ ]Mit on nftrr i^mo ]>ectilinr 
btkm&t of liU own/’— irflnc/^ri«« 0 / « 
rtfffnn, if. 210. 

HIDCtELBB, ».]). The tnvet k» 
rnllrfl wiw tiiukT nntivc rule n chtlht^ 
or of On^-ci, and iimlcr our 

rule formerly a siV/a of lU'Ugiil ; hui 
m\v it t'< n ]Kirt of tin* Midnntulr ^tlla, 
of which itcon«tilutes lheS.E.iH)rtion, 
vir. Ihe low co.isst lauds ou (tie we-^t 
side of the Iloouly e'*tuiiry, nud Iwlow 
the jtinelion of tlio KuiUmrasAii. The 
name ifl projiorly Ilijiti; fnit it Ini 
cone through many etmngu phn'-es ni 
Kuropenn rn’ord**. ’ 

IfiW.— “nw lint of tlicio rirern (fo»rt) 
(Jjo K» fide of tlie (limits) fi*r« foiin ttio 
fourcvi to tlio r.i«t of Chauf. tiXntnX ITi > 
incue-^ (IMnnt. and In an fiKttnde of IS ^ 
to 10 dcf?n*c* Tlio nver from the 
luirthcrl) of lhp*'rt M<nrco< li enllcd Cnfun^ 
nnd the more p^iiitherlj ///Ttlim, nnd »ihcn 
they ctiTnhmo they nos oiled (/tfnjn And 
Ihn nror di^chirvc^ lal** H*® inu<lnoii« 
ftrotu of the (iMipci Ivlween ihe two 
lil'ici'i olird Anc^cll Aud PieholdA In nlmiit 
22 decree*.”— ioirrui, I. ix. 1. 

— “An inven which l« cniletl Ati|;ell 
in tho Co«nir> of Onw/*-*/\/‘A, in //ni/. 
il. M. 

••nnn<’'^h, on tlio iSth T)i*cc«dvr 
(KJSfi) . . , tairned nnd deslruje#! nil the [ 
micnfine^ <»f rnlt, nnd jjr.mtnot of rice, j 
nhicli ho found in the way l»eiwccn llnj^ld»*y 
and Iho Mand of Ingotee."— (teerini), 
h. 12. 

172i5.— “niogcll.”— r. IM. 

1727.—“. . . lnhAhu«*<l hy PHier*, m 
nre nivi iDgcllloand KIdgerie («(M} KCDGS- 
llEC), twonelghlwuni'C ^•hnd^o^l the Wc^t 
Side of tlio ^fouth of the f*Mige<.*'— 
UitmlHor,, I. 27f». IH 1711. il. 2) 

17f‘S.— In apurehenMon of a Krerch llt'ci 
tlie Select rommitteo at port WiUiim 
iiM^ommend s **Tl>at the pagwh at Ingtllo 
diotiM lio na«hctl hlnck, the grrat tree at 
tho iihice etit donn. nnd tho Imotn mnored.'* 
—In Aoiiy, IM. 

17S1.— “Shi|w lajing at Kedgeree. In* 
gelleo, <ir any other of the |•re^l 

ICiTCr,”— In .''^^fen-A’ir/r, 1 . 37. 

HILSA. «». Hiud. fitfof, Skt. 

Uliia; n rich nnd sivimry fi«h of I hi* 
shnd kind {Chip^n tViWm, Day), railed 
in IkxiUs the ^t^ihle^tiMi* (n titiiue, from 
tlie Port. $nvrU uuitc oti«olc(e in India) 
and on the Indus pnf/a (pnf/a). The 
largo shad which of Into has boon 
eoniinonly rold by London nslintongers 
in the liednning of Kumincr, is tcry 
near the AiV^n, but not so ricb. The 


hiUn is a raa-fisb, airending the river 
to {;])aw*n, nnd is taken as lifcb as 
Dtlliinn the Jiiinna. ns bigli as^Ian- 
dabiy on the Ira wadi (Day). Tt is nlvi 
lakeh in lb«' (lureral rivers lliough 
not in the .short and rimtlow stn^.ams of 
the Conran, nor in the Dn ran rivers 
fnuu it Inch it iv4*ius to be excluded bj 
the nK'ky obstructions. It is the 
I .sjkTial fi»-h of .Sind unf!«‘r the n,iine 
of and numuiKdiriS the iiaiuc «f 
lish, j!r»t AS s.iliiinn d*v5 on the 
nxers {/V. A/oah»no/dV AcrK of 

^ IK2.— . « A little litaad* calbd Aff** 
/«yi/rt • ♦ • lnl.alttrd hy pwir 

IHspjilo who lice hy the hdiinj? of 
4iiy ff/ In cf<»» laveUI."** /V**?'* (ofV* 

cap. xritl.h p, 22. 

**Ka ♦|uelh e*MU unrittfma cx*c!' 
dental do ViontAna {tji nff-Tm a, Mahy 
Pcninmla) hdaUvan FaUtts'iv-^cidnfc^tqnr 
nm (inhio mitn» tratto » . . falvo *\v nua 

de saveU. 4h»ade fo aprutciUrtrt 
dn lira* rluntndo T**rtthn |n^s%dm j*>f 
*sillttcwnv/* — dr (MifipAiv, 22. ;On 

this .Mr. Ske.st jx^ints «»tit ihit 
I'cirndofti” imiV. tactn “ lVhrnr.cn t f the 
h’tniti” (Mai. “stmiti**); and when 

he enfW them **Tenfh''i** he 11 tfj'lnr to 
rrprrwlnce (he Maliv rcime of tnii A'-h, 
(rr^Ul (pfon. tn ^>)‘J 

IMO.— “Tim hlUab (« r Mhlc*P«hl 
to I**' niidnax U'twocn a irieVerid nnd a 
•alm«n,’*— irJ/Oar ij J*. Af, it, Ifihfi. 

IMH.— KorlHj^ call^ it the #-o ^ or #•*/«.•* 
hOj, nnd “it A lilPe rr^rmhlri (he 
r.tiro{H'^u (i‘i» ("slmtmi from which it i* 
name JDm, I M; [“nd ol, i. 

lS 2 l,«..*'*i*hrt thherv, we were (old h% 
the^e iHisdc, t*A* <»f the *nU«a'or *Katile- 
mh.”W/r'^r,id. ISII, (.f*l. 

HIMALYA, n.p. This the 
roinmun pnmuneiation of the inmc 
of the gro.it ninge 

“Wlrec snowy rid.;o the rnduif Tsirlar 
iDunds/* 

piojH»rly IlimdUlV’U Mhe AWrie of 
Snow*; al*4i calb^il *lho 

Siiowx**: Jftrtftfftn and Jliwn^nht/ 
JItruUlrt\ Ae., from various 

formi of which the nncieuta made 
Immtf, AWV/»s lU*. Pliny Ind p)t 
.somewhere the true incaniiig of the 
n.tine : “ , . , a numtibus Henmdi.s 
rpiontin promontnrium Iiiiau.s voc.ntur 
tiirojiim signincante . , (vi. 17). 
Wo do not know how far Ivick tlie 
use of the nio<1ern iinine is lo be found. 
[The referenecA in wrly Hindu litcrn- 
turenre collected by 
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layan GasctUer^ ii. 273 We do 

not find it ill BaTjor, ivlio gives Stwdlah 
ns the Indian name of the inountnins 
(sec SIWALIK)« Tlie oldest occnrrence 
we know of is in the which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, \mdcr the 
Third Climate, ^o/t-j^Hin^lah (orig. 
ii. 3C]) ; fed. Jarreit^ iii. C9]). This is 
disguised in Gladnin’s version by n 
m-ong reading into KcrdelmaUh ?ed. 
1800, li. This form (Hinmialcli) 

is used by Major Keunell, but hardly 
ns if it wns yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone’s Letters Himaleh or some 
other spelling of that form is alwa3%s 
used (see below). WHien wc get "to 
Bishop Hebcr wc find Hiinalaya, the 
established English form. 

1822.— "Wlmt i)lca«cs nio most k the 
contrruit between vour pre^ont enjoyment, 
nnd your former sickness and despondency. 
Doj>cnd u{>on it England will tuni out 
well ai Hemnlcli.*'— to ^Injor 
Close, in Lifr^ ii* 139 ; see nWo i. 1130, where 
it is written BUlmalleb. 

HINDEE, B. Tliis i.s the Pers. ad- 
jective fonii fi-om 2fi«d, ‘India/ nnd 
illustration of its use for n native of 
India will he found under HINDOO. 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
n.«ed for tlio'se dialects of Htiidustani 
speech which arc less inodilied by P. 
vocables than the usual Ilindnstnni, 
and which arc spoken by the rural 
population of the Provincas nnd 

lU outskirts. Tlic earliest literniy 
work ill Hindi is the great poem of 
Cliand Bardni (c. 1200), which records 
the deeds of Prithinljn, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On this litera- 
ture see Dr. G. A. Qrimon, The 
Modern Vcrmcuhr Litcraiure of 
fWa, in J.AED. Part I., 1888.] Tlio 
term Hindawl appears to have been 
formerly u**cd, in the >[adras Pre.^*!- 
deiicy, for the MavTithT language. (See 
a note in Sir A, Arhxithmvt ed. of 
Mnnro'B Minutes, i. 133.) 


HINDO, HINDEKI, n.p. Tliis 
modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, but 
converted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
frontier, and scattered over other parts 
of Afghanistan. Tliey do the hanking 
l>tisinG<^s, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their hands. 

[1812.— “The inhahitantR of Pc^hawer arc 
of Indian origin, Intt B]>enk I’unhtoo n«s well 
ns Hindkee.'*— CaubvJ, i. 74J] 

HINDOO, n.p. P. Hindi! » A person 
of Indian rclimun and race. This is 
a term derived from the use of the 
Mahoinmcdan conmierors (see under 
INDIA). The word in this form is 
Persian ; Hind! is that used in Arabic, 

c. 010. — “An iiihflbitant of Mansiira in 
Sind, among tlio ino^t illustrious and jwvor* 
fill of that city • * . had brought u]> n young 
Indian or Sindian sinvo (Hindi aw Sinai),*'— 
Mafiidtf VI. 201. 

In the following c^uotation from a 
writer in Persian ob'Jervc the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi : 

c. 1290.—“ Whatovor Ibo Hindd foil into 
the King’s hands nns pounded into bitn 
under tho feet of olophants. Tlio Miisal- 
mdna, who wore Hindis (country l>orn), had 
their Htch ntiared."— in 
ill, cao. 

1503.—“. , ♦ moreover if jjicoplo of Arabia 
or Porsin would nsk of tho men of this 
country whether they nro Moors or Gentoos, 
thoynsk in theso wonls: ‘Art thou Mo<al- 
mau or Indu / ' '*~C/arct\i, f. 1375. 

1053.— “Ijcs Indous gnrdcnt M>!gnou«c> 
ment dans lours Pngodes Ics IlcHqucs do 
Ram, Schita (Sita), ct los auires porsonnes 
illustrcs do rnnti<Miil<5. '*—/>#• la 
Ooh:, cd, 1657, 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier ns synoTiymous v itli bunyn 
(see under BANVAN). A soldier (of 
the tribes) will say ; ‘ I am going to 
the Hindu,’ V.r. to the htivya of the 
company. 


* HnnSrhal au(\ //rmaXtUAlso occur in tho A(n 
<^»•o aintlirhi, 11. S4-i, 3«; (oil. Jnrrttt, ML 80, 811). 
KftrdfAal ts Iho imnio tisM by Ibn UntulA hi llm 
mil contuiy, nnd by Al-UIrOnl 800 jisini earllpr. 
17tii crntiiry writm often call tho llim.llnsa 
the “Mounlnhis of Nuggur-Cote” (q.s*.). I3lr. 
Tfluney vTUt's; *'We havo In Ufg Vo<In (sf. 121) 
f»npfii»Moninfrtj*nrTOMA, ‘the-io niiow>' mouiitAfiiH,’ 
(>I>oken of ns abiding ‘by tho of Prajfltiati. 

In tho lJliB{pi\ailgUfi, im cpJhwIo of the 51aliS,bhS- 
ralfi, Krlsliiift Niy» lliat Iw is ‘ tho HimtVayn amo»(t 
skiblo fhInKs/ nnd tlio wonl JHmulajjn Is found 
in tho Kumrtm }J.smli!ia\n of KflltflS.s.i, about the 
(Into of which ojilidons differ. Perlwips tho Greek 
Jficact Ighimantt; himSdii*'*] 


^HINDOO KOOSH, ii.p. Hindu- 
Kadi; a term applied by our gco- 
giuiihers to tlic wliolc of the Alpine 
range Avhich separates the basin.s of 
the Kabul Iliver niul the Ilelinand 
fitmi that of the 0.\us. It is, as 
Kciincll points out, xupporly that part 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Caucasus of the historians 
of Ah*xaiidor, U'ho crossed nnd re- 
crossed it fomewhere not far from the 
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longitude of that city. The real origin 
of tiic iminc is not known ; [the mast 
iilnitsiblc uxxdnnution is itcrhaxis that it 
IS a corruption of Indtcim GaucamJ. It 
is, ns far a** we know, fetused in litera- 
ture hy IhiiBatuta. and the explanation 
of the name whicli ho gives however 
doubtful, is Btill jiojiular. nie name 
has heen by soinc later writers iinxli- 
fied into riiudu Koh finountain), hut 
this is factitious, and tlirowa no light 
on the origin of the name. 

c. 13*11.— “Another molts o for our nlojv 
patjo wn< tho fear of unow ; for there is miu* 
tvny on the road a niountnin called HffidQ* 
Kfish, i.r. *tho Ilindn'KiUer/ becauvo hO 
many of tho frla vc«, male and foinalo, Ijroupht 
from India, die m tho of this 

mountain, owing to tho aoicro cfdd and 
quantity of ^^no'a,’*— /Aa lit. SI, 

IfiOl,— “Tlio country of KAhul Is very 
strong, nnd of difTicuU uecc*»«. . . , Betwcon 
lialkh, KiindcL nnd l).tdnk«<I)Ati on the one 
aide, nnd KAhul on tho other, is mterfioHd 
tlic inoimtnm of Hlndfl-ktlflhi tlic 
over which aro nevoii in miiahor.**— 
p. 139. 

IfilS,— “ From this jihco marched, nnd 
entered the mountains called Hindtl-Kuflb.'* 
— ti/ Z.Va/>« //eirtoyi'M, 89. 

„ “It was thereforo determined to 
invade Ihdnkhshan . . » 'Hie Kmperor, x>a*s* 
ing over the licel of tho HtndU-EuBh. en- 
camped at ShergntCu."— 7(i^rA<TM'..Uf<iirf, in 
AV/io?, v. * 12 : 1 . 

1753,—“ Ijcs montngnes qiii donnent nals- 
fsanco h Tlndus, ot A phisieur* dcs rlvjhrcs 
(|U*il revolt, HO nmninent Hendon Eesh, et 
c’esl ITiistoiro do Timnr qui m'mstndt de 
cetto denomination. KUo est conijxip/fe du 
nom d*Ilrndov on jf/end, tpu df'signo 1*1 nde 
. • . et do huh on Irih . . . que jo re* 
marque 6tro propro A dhorsos moiitagncs.** 
— J/Anniht p. 10. 

1793 . — “The Icnn Hindoo • Khu, or 
Hlndoo-Kuflb, is not axiplicd to tho ritlgc 
throughout its full extent ; hut »eems con- 
fined to that part of it ivhich fonns the 
X.W, Imundary of Cnbul ; nnd this is tho 
Indian Caucasus of Alexander.**— /,>««»*//, 
Afm. 3rd cd. 150. 

1817.- . those 

\Vho dwell bovoud the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo I^oosh, in stormy freedom 
bred . J/ei «« »ri. 

HINBOSTAN, n.p. Pars. liindn- 
ftdiu (a) *Tlie country of the Hindus/ 
India. In modem iintirc jmrlancc 
this word indiantes distinct hely (b) 
India north of the Nerbuddn, and ex- 
clusive of Bengal and Bdiar. Tlie 
latter provinces arc regarded ns pnrh 
(see POOBXJB), and nil soutli of the 
Aerbudda nn Baldtan (see HEGCAK). 
But the word is used in older ^lahom- 


medan authors ju^t as it is tiwd in 
Knglish school-books and ntlnpes, \dz. 
!!«! (a) file etiuivnlent of India Pro|icr. 
Thus Kibcr says of Hindustan: “On 
the I2ast, the South, and the lVe.st it 
is liounded hy the Ocean” (310). 

a. — 

1553.—“. « . and no tho Persian nation 
adjacent to it give It as at present its prywr 
name that of IndoatAn.**— /iurjsw, I. Iv. 7. 

15C3.— “• . . and c»»romoii usage in Per i.i, 
nnd f V>ra^)nf, niid Aratnai and 'iSirkey, call? 
this country Indnatnm . . . for iVam is a^ 
imicli as to say * region,* nnd Mu * Indio.' '* 
— U 1375. 

10G3.— “ And thus it camo to iio^slhat iho 
Poriaiis called it Indostfm.* — itviVi y 
.SoK^r, i. 33. ^ 

lOC.'i. — “ I/i demiore parti est l.a pins 
eonnilo ; c'cstcflleqiie Ton appollclndostan, 
ot dontles homes naturcllcs au Couchant et 
an levant, nont !o ilangc cl Plndu*,'*— 
7V«rcv,H»f, V, 9, 

1873.—“ It has l)<*cn from old lime illsudctl 
into two imrl*, i,<*. tho Kistcm, uhich i« 
India bo\onfi the Gauge.*, and the Western 
India witliin the Ganges, now callixi In* 
dpstan.”— /luAhroj, 1. 

1770.—“ Ky Indoston is properly Tnc.uit a 
country lying holwccri tuo eelohmted river, 
the Intlus and the Ganges. ... A ridge i*f 
mountains runs acro*s tins long tnict from 
north to * 011111 , nnd disidiiuf it into two 
csin.al jxirts, extends as fora* Oai>e Comorin." 
— /hiywri (tr.), i. 31. 

178il.— “In M.scasnr Indostan is called 
/urw', V, to A/rq/Hi, 82. 

b. - 

1803,—“! feared tlial tho dank din*cl 
through Hindoatan would have been 
HtoppocU"— llVfbtiyren, cd. 1S37, ii. 209. 

1821.— “One of my servants called out 
to them,— 'Aluil dandcc folk, take care! 
You aro now in HiAdoslanl The people 
of tldscounin know ncH how to fight, nnd 
are not afraid.”— 1. 121. abo 
pp. 28?, 289. 

In the following staiiza of tho good 
hi>hop‘s the application U apparently 
the name ; but the nccentuatioa ii cx- 
rrucinling— **Hindostan/ft9 if rliymiiig 
to • Bo'-ton.* 

1821.- 

“ llicnati ! then on ! whom duty leads, 

My cour«c lie onward Hlill, 

O’er broad HUidostaa’s palin' meads, 

Or bleak Almora'a hlll.'WAiV/. 113. 

ISSI.— “It nmy ho ns well to state tlmt 
Mr. 11, G. Koeno’ri fortlicoming //wfory 0 / 
IlindusUin , . *, will bo limited in its scope 
to tho strict mcauing of the word 
dustan's'^India north of tho Deccan.”— 
ricaifoay, April 20, p. 291. 
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HINBOSTAinSE, s. Hindustani^ 
properly an adjective, but used sub- 
stantively in two senses, viz, (a) a 
native of Hindustan, and (b) {Hindfi- 
stdnl mhdn) Hbe language of that 
country/ but in fact the langu^ of 
the Alahommedans of Upper India, 
and eventually* of the ISIahommedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect of the Doab chiefly, and 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
W’ith a mixture of Pei’siaii vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, t.e. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde*) or Camp. This lan^age 
was for a long time a kind of Mimom- 
medan lingxia franca over all Indio, 
and still possesses that character over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of intercourse between officers 
andmen. Old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (^.v.). 

a, .—— 

1658.— (applied to a native.) Indistannl 
est vn Mahometan noir des Indes, co nom 
csb compost de Indoitf Indien, et staUf 
habitation .** — De la Bonillaye4e*G€fU2f od. 
1657, 543. 

b. — 

1616. — ** After this ho (Tom Coryate) got 
a great mastezy in tho Indostan, or more 
vu&ar language ; there was a woman, a 
landress, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sador's house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
Bcould, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to tho sun-set ; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of the 
clock ho 60 silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to apeak.**— 2Vrr?/, ExlmeU 
relcling to IT*. (7, 

1673.— “Tho Language at Court is Ptr- 
nmit that commonly spoke is Ihdo&taiL (for 
whi^ they have no proper Character, tho 
written Language being called Bcaiyan)^ 
which is a mixture of Persian and Sclavo* 
nian, as are all tho dialects of India."— 
Fryer, 201. This intelligent traveller's 
reference to Solavonian is romnrlmblo, and 
shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the fate Lora Strangford, 
had he nonced the passage. 

1677.— In Court’s letter of 12th Doc, to 
Ft. Qeo. they renew tho offer of a 
reward of £20, for profloiency in the Gentoo 
or Indostan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency in the 
Persian language, “and that fit persons to 
teach the said language bo entertained.**— 
Eb(a and Exis*, No. i. 22. 


1686. — “ . . . so applyod myself to a 
Portuguese mariner woo spoke Indostan 
(ya current language of all these Islands) ** 
[Maldives ]." — Jiedgesj Diary, March 9; 
[]^k. Soo. i. 191]. 

1697.— “Questions addressed to Ehodja 
l^lovaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 

» « » « « 

4. — “What language ho, in Ids audience 
made use of 1 

“Tho Hindustani InnguoM {JTindoestanse 
taal), which the late Hon. Paulus do Boo, 
then Secretary of their Excellencies tho 
High Government of Batavia, interpreted.*’ 
— Iv. 327. 

[1699. — ‘ ' He is expert in the Bflndorstand 
or Moores Language." — In Yule, Sedges* 
Diary, Hak. Soe. ii. oolxvii.] 

1726. — ‘ * Tho language hero is Hindustaim 
or Moors (so *tis called there), though ho 
who can't speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for an ignoramus.*’ — Valeni^jn, Chor. 

I 37. 

1727. — “This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Induatan Language, which is tho esta- 
blished Lang[uago spoken in the Momil's 
largo Dominions.** — A* Saxnilton, ii. 183; 
[od. 1744, ii. 182] 

1745. — “ Bonjamini Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatics Hindostanica . . . 
Edidit, ot de suscipionda barbaricarum Hn- 
cuarum culturfi. praefatns est D. Jo. Henr. 
Collonberg, Holae Saxoniae." — Title from 
Catalogue of hi. Garcin de Tassy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest wo have heard of. 

1763. — “Two of tho Council of Pondt- 
oheny went to tho camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and Persic 
lanjraagos, which are tho only tonnes used 
in the Courts of tho Mahomodan Princes,”— 
Orme, i. 144 (od. ISC^). 

1772. — “Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill spelt, \vith a confused 
mixture of Persian, ludOBtans, and Ben- 
gals."— Preface to Hcjdlefs Grcmvnmr, xi, 
(Soe under MOOBS.) 

1777. — “Alphabetum Brammhanicum sou 
IndOBtanum. *— Htmae. 

1778. — “Grammatioa Indostana— A mais 
Vulgar— Quo so praotica no Imperio do 
gram Mogol — OfTereoido — Aos mmtos Bo- 
verendos — Padres Missionaries — Do dito 
Imperio. ^ Em Bomn MDCOLXXVIII— Na 
Estomperia da Sagrada Congrega^fio — do 
Propaganda Fido,’*^ — (Titlo transcribed.) 
There is a reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in tho Catalogue of Garmn do Tossy's 
boolcs. 

c. 1830. — “ Cot ignoble patois d’Hindous- 
taniy qui no sorvira jamais h rien quand jo 
serai rotoumd on Europe, oat difficile.**— 
F. Jaeriuemoni, Oorrespondance, i. 95. 

1844. — “Hd. Quarters, Kurracbeo, 12th 
February, 1844, Tho Governor unfor- 
tunately does not understand Hindoostanee, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta. nor any other 
eastern dialect. Ho therefore ^vill feel 
particularly obliged to Collectors, sub- 
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Cdllcctora, and officers miting the pto« 
ceedings of Courts^Martial, and all Stall 
Officors, to indite their varioua papers in 
English, larded with as small a portion of 
the to him unknown tongues os they con- 
veniently can, instead of thoso ho generally 
recoivcs^namolyi jmpors written in Hin* 
doBtnnee larded with oocasionnl words in 

^^Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall ho duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurraohoo ; if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite assistance from England/* GO, 
00.) by Sir Oftarla Napitr, 85. 
r^mparo the following : 

|l817.—(In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). ‘♦Wee have for- 
bidden tlie aovorall Foctoryos from wrighting 
words in this languodgo and refraynod itt 
our selucs, though m bookes of Coppics w'oo 
fearo thoro aro many which by wante of 
tymo for pomaall weo cannot rectifie or 
oxpresso /*— Factors to Court, February 
26, 1617. (2.0. ilemnfa; 0. C., No. 450.)] 
185a- 

. they sound strange 
As Hindostanee to an Ind-bom man 
Accustomed many years to English 
speech.” 

E. D. Broming, Aiirera Leigh, 

HDTG, 8. Afafoetida. Skt. hingu, 
Hind, htng, Dakh. hhtgu. A repul- 
sively smelling gum-resin which forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten \nth curry. 
(See FOFPER-CAEE). This product 
affords a curious example of the un- 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of dnigs which arc the objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Huckiger, whilst describing Falconer’s 
Barihesc Asafoeiida {Fmtla NartheXf 
Boiss.) and j8c;orodosffia foettdum, Bunge; 
(F. asafoelidoj Boiss.) two umb^ferous 
plants, both cited as the source of this 
drug, say that neither lias been proved 
to furnish the asafoeiida of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has been 
described and drawn by Kaempfer, 
who saw tlie ^um-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf) ; and in 
recent years (1867) Surgeon-Hajor 
Bellew has described the ejection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
has been identified with the or 

lastifiiivm of the ancients. Tlie sub- 
stance is probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, c,g. Ferula JaeseIM~ 


ana, Vatke, of Kashmir and Turkistan. 
The liing of the Bombay market is the 
produce of F. alltaceoj Boiss. [See 
Wattf Earn, Diet, ill 328 segg^ 


c. 645.— “This kingdom of Taao-kiu-teba 
(TBSukuta?) has about 7000 li of comuTSs,— 
tho compass of tho capital called Zro-ft-na 
(Ghozxm) is 30 li, • . Tho is favour- 
able to too plant IV/Ttn (Gorcunm, or tur- 
mono) and to that called Hing-Uu.'*— 
Pitmns Bondd., ni. 187. 

1663. — “A Portuguese in Bisnogarhada 
horse of groat value, but which oxhilntcd a 
deal of fiatulonco, and on that account the 
King would not buy it. Tho Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with 
flour: tho King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how ho 
had curod it. When too man said it was 
with 3nnga, tho King ropllcd : **Tis nothing 
then to man'ol nt, for vou havo given it to 
cat tho food of tho gods* (or, os tho poets 
aay, nectar). Whereupon tho Portuguese 
made answer iotto xoee and in Portuguese : 
* Bottor call it the food of the devils 1 * **— 
Garcia, f. 215* Tho Germans do worse than 
this Portuguese, for they call the drug 
Teufth diTcI, %,t, dio&oh’noncitus sed sUrcui! 


1686. — ** I wont from Agra to Satagam 
(soe CHITTAGONG) In Bennale in the 
companio of one hundred and four score 
Boates, laden with 8al(^ Eln^, 

licnd, Carpets, and divers other commodities 
down too River Jemena.”— E. FileA, in 
I/all, a 386, 


1611.—** In the Kingdom of Gniarat and 
Cemhayo, tho natives put in all their food 
Ingu, which is Assafetida.** — rruw’m, 
Jtelaciona, 29. 

1631. — **• • . ut totas aedfts footoro 
roploront, qui insuctis vix tolonindus cssof . 
^uod Jawmi ot Malaii ot caotcri ludiarum 
incolao nogabant so quicquam odomtius 
naribns unqunm porcopisso. Apnd hos Hin 
hie Bucens nominatur.*'— /a«. Bontii, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638. — ** Lo Hingh, quo nos droguistes et 
anoticairos appollont Am fo^ida, viont 1a 
plus part do Perse, mais cello quo la Pro- 
vince d’Vtrnd (?) produit dans los Indcs cst 
bion meillour.**— J/ande/«/o, 230. 

1673.— "In this Country Assa Foelidn is 

S nthoFcd at a place called Be/eoon/ some 
^ diver it to bo the Juice of a Cano or Reed 
in^issntod ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from tho stinking Stuff called 
it being of tho Province of Caraianta; 
this latter is that tho Indians porfumo 
toomsolvoB with, mixing it in oil their 
Pulse, and mnko it up m Wafers to cor- 
rect too Windinoss of their Food.**— i>wrr, 


1689. — '* The Natives at Suratt ore much 
taken with Assa Foe/ida, which they call 
Ei&) and mix a littlo with the Cakes that 
they eat,”— GriViyton, 397. ’ 

1712.—*'. . . Bubsiantiam obtinot ppndo- 
rosam, instor znpae soUdam candidissi- 
mamque, plenam sued pinguis, nlbissimi, 
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foetidi^iml, pormceo odoro narcs hoiridd 
ferioatis ; qui ox o& collcotus, Persia Indisquo 
Hingh, Europaois Asa footida appoUatur/’ 
— Eng. Kaanpjer Amoeii. Exotic. 637. 

1726.— “Hing^or Aaxa Fottiday otherwise 
called Dovirs-dung iJDui'oelsdreJs)** — Valav- 
tijn, ir. 146. 

1857. — ** Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E. of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several ossafoetida plants. The assafootida, 
called hang or hmig by the natives, grows 
wild in tho sandy or gravelly plains that 
form tho western part of Afghanistan. It 
is novor cuttivatod, but its peculiar gum> 
rosin is colloctod from tho plants on tho 
deserts where they grow. Tho produce is 
for tho most part exported to Hindustan.*’ 
— JBtff/ew, Journal of a Pol, Missionf &c., 
1>. 270. 

HIBAVA, n.p. iMalayul. Iraya, 
The nuniG of a very low caste in 
Malabar. [The Iraya form one section 
of the CTicrumar, and are of slightly 
higher social standing than the Piuayar 
(see FOLEA). “ Tlicnr name is derived 
from tlie fact that they arc allowed 
to come only as far as Uic eaves (iVa) 
of their employers* houses.” {Logan^ 
Malahar^ i. 148.)] 

15X0. — **1a Boxta sorto (do* Gontili) so 
chianiuo Hirava, o quest! sominano o rao- 
coglieno il riso .*’ — ritrCliejna (od. 1617, f. 
430). 

[BIBEAWBN, 6. Tlic Musulman 
pilgrim dress ; a corruption of the At. 
tfram. Burton >\rrites: **Al-Iliram, 
literally meaning * prohibition* or 

* making unlawful/ enuivalent to our 

* mortification,’ is applied to the cere- 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself. The vulmr pronounce 
the word *herdm* or H^dirdvi.* It is 
opposed to ihldly ^making lawful,* or 
‘returning to laical life.* The further 
from Mecca it is assumed, provided 
that it be during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim ; consequently some 
come from India and Eg5q)t in the 
dangerous attire” (Pilgrimage^ ed. 1893, 
ii. 138, note). 

[1813. — . . . tho cororaonica and 

penances montionod by Pitts, whon ilio 
najetj or pilgrims, cuter into Hirrawon, 
a ceremony from which tho fomalos nro 
oxomptod ; but tho mon, taking off all thoir 
clothes, covor thcmaolvcs with two hirra- 
wens or largo white WToppors. . . .**— JTor^a, 
Or, Mtm, ii. 101, 2ad od.J 

HOBSON-JOBSON*, s. A native 
festal excitement ; a towidsJm (see 


TUHASHA); but especially the Mo- 
harram ceremonies. This phrase may 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated class of Anglo- 
Indian argots and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
I title for this Glossary. It is peculiar 
to the British soldier and his surround- 
! ings, with whom it probably originated, 
and until whom it is by no means 
obsolete, as we once supposed. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells me 
that he has repeatedly heard it used 
hy British soldiers in the Punjab ; and 
has heard it also from a regimental 
Moonshee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the w'ailings of the 
Alahomniedans as they beat their 
breasts in the procession of the A/b- 
harram — “Ya Hasan 1 Ya Hosain!* 
It is to be remembered that these 
obsennnccs are in India hy no means 
confined to Shl’as. Except at Luck- 
now and Murslilddhad, the great ma- 
jority of Mahommedans in that count ly 
are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of the facts from an unex- 
ceptionable authority : 

“Tho commonalty of tho Miis^almana, 
nnd o^ccially tho women, have moro regard 
for tho momor}’ of Hasan and Husoin, than 
for that of Muhammad and bis khnlifs. Tho 
heresy of making Ta'xiyos (see TAZEEA) on 
tho annivorsary of tho two latter imdms, is 
most common throughout India: so much 
so that opposition to it is ascribed by tho 
ignorant to bUtsphomy. This oxamplo is 
followed by mony of tno Hindus, especially 
the Alahrattas. ihe Muharmm is colobmted 
throughout tho Bokhan and Malwn, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other parts of 
India. Grand preparations nro mado in 
every town on tho occasion, ns if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
tho rites of mourning, ns they ought. Tho 
observance of this custom has so strong a 
hold on tho mind of the commonalty of tlio 
Mussulmans that they bclioro Muhammad- 
anism to depend merely on kooping tho 
tnomor}' of Uio im<fms in tho above manner.” 
— Afir Shahamat *AH, iu J.B* As, Soe, xiii. 
369. 

We find no literary' quotation to 
exemplify the phrase os it stands. 
[But see those from tlic Orient, Sporting 
Mag, and Nineteenth CenUmj below.J 
Those which follow show it in the 
process of evolution : 

1618, — ... 0 particolarmonto dollo 
donno cho, battondosi il potto o fneondo 
gosti di gmndissimn compassion© roplicano 
apesso con gran doloro quegli ultimi vorsi di 
corti loro cantfoi : Vah Hussein I scinh 
Hnssein!”— /*. della Vallf, i. 552. 
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c. 1630.— ** Nino <laycH Ihoy wander up 
nncl downo ((iharing nil that whilo neither 
head nor 1>cnrtl} nor wominf^ jo} full), inco^- 
fantly calling out Hussftiif Hu^san I in a 
melancholy nutc^ ft} no florcol}*, that 
many can neither howlo longer, nor for a 
month'n amco Teco>er their toicc’<,'*— iS»r T. 

201 . 

IC.'iS.— . . il* drettont dani Iom mc^ 
dc^ Sepulchre*! do pierre*?, qii’iU counmnent 
do Latnixit nnlcnte^ ct lei roim il^ y rent 
dancer ot nautor crian^ HuBsan. HousBOin, 
HouBsain, Hassan. . . .**— /« JJouthyo 
/^•Gouft ihI. lCr»7, p. Ill* 

c. 1C05,— **. . . ain^i j*cuH lout le loi^ir 
dont j*o\w booin pour y Toir colphrrr h 
r^to flo Hti^oom Fif<i d’Al} .... Lc^ Morc’i 
do Golcondc lo cclehront nrco cncoro Wan* 
coup plus do folic^ qu*on Perso . . . d'outrci 
font aes dancer on rood, tenant dcs 
tiilcs la |Mtnto on haut, qn*iN (oucliont lei 
unci contra lei nutren, cn criant do touto 
lour force HuBsein/*— 7Vi'wif»r, v. 320. 

1G7.3. — About thii tiino tho Moon 
ralomnizo tho Esequici of Hosseon Gos* 
Bocn, A timo of ten day« Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Championi of the! n.**—/>y<»r, 
p. 105. 

„ “On tho Dajs of their Fcaita and 
iTubllces Gladiators were approved and 
hconiod ; but feeling afterwards tho Enli 
that attended that Lilwrly, which wai 
chiefly u«ed in thoir Hossy OoBsy, any 
privato Grudpo being tlion ojicnly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it jvn^ed into an 
Edict by the follnw*ing Kiag, that it should 
Ihs lawfnll to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity/*— /6id. 3ri7. 

[1710.— “And they aing around them 
Saueem Baucem.*’— UnVn^Cmc’^’^'^Kfe, lol 
it ; Confptisttx, i. Div. 2, see. C9,j 

1720.—“ Under these promising ctrcttm- 
Btancoa the time enmo round for tho Mussul- 
man feast called HoBScIn JoBsen . • * better 
known ns tho Mohumim.* — In n7.r<‘f<r, il. 

317. 

1726.— “In their month Moharram they 
have a reason of mourning for tho two 
brothers Ilnssan nod not«om. . . . They 
name this mourning-timo m Ambto .dr^trr, 
or tho 10 days ; but tho Holland ors call it 
JakBom Baksoxn.'*-* lafruf tyn, CAoro. 107. 

1763.— “It was tho 14th of November, 
and tho fc<ti\al which coinmcmoratos tho 
murder of the brothers HuBseln and JaBsein 
ha^ij^cncd to fall out at this time.**— 

[1773.— “Tho Moora likowNo are not with- 
out Uhoir feasts and procciMons • . . jxir- 
tieularly of their Hassan Haason. . , 

Tm, 28. 

[1820.— “Thom paper boxes are party 
looldng con*>nrn!i, but then tho folks makes 
sich a noi^c, firing and troompoting and 
shouting Hobson Johson, Hobson Jobson.** 
— OnVnfflf Sporitfiff il/hjf., reprint 18/3, i, 120. 

[1830.—“ Tho ceremony of Husen Hason 
. • , hero p.s«scs by almost without notice.*' 
— IltiL Jairtt 2nd cd, ii. 4,] 


1832.—“, , , they kindle fires in these 
pits oi*cpy owning during tho festival j and 
tho fgnonint, old ns well as young, amuoo 
thomselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords* or only in ninning and 
playing round them, calling out, Vti Aff^/ 
I'n , Shah Hnssun! Shah Hub- 

sun I . . . Shah Hosein I Shah Hosein 1 . . . 
Dixtfha / D^tUn / (bridegroom I • « «) ; //«^^ 
Hottf Jliife ddstt (alas, friend I • . .): 
tilths / Ihih*f^ / (.Stay I Stay I). Ever}* 
two of theie wonis are repeated probably 
A hundred times over ns loud as they can 
liawl out.**— ./q/frr SK*tr^/, Q^noon-^-htam, 
tr. by p. 173. 

18S3.— ** , . • A Jong procession • • . fol- 
lowed and preceded liy the voluiitcer 
inanrners nml brcAst-bcatcrs shouting their 
ciy of Hott8-B-e*I-n H'as-san Bonss-c-i-n 
H-a-B son, nnd a simultaneous blow isatntek 
vigorously by bundreds of heavy liands on 
tho Karo brcisti At tho last svlhblo of c.icli 
name,**— IVith* ^Mfrn Persia^ 2S2, 

[10O2.-“TlioHpb8on*Job8Ott.” By Mi-s 
A. Coodrich-Krecr, In Vfntrry 

itnH Jy>r, April Wi.] 

HOBQHTTf .*». Thii 1*1 iiswl nmoiig 
the English in Tnrkev mul Egn>t for 
A title-deed of land. It i.s Arabic 
(tujjatf ‘evidence.* //bjVif, purlmps a 
corruption of the svime wortl, is used in 
Wt“<tern India for nn Account current 
bchvcwi Inndlord nnd termnL piolcs- 
worth, il/iriAr. gives “7/«jpnf, An, 
A Gnvermnont Auknowlwlgmcni or 
receipt.**] 

11871.—“. « . tho l>adce attcAd% nnd 
svntcs A document (hogget**rf-Z<i}r) to attest 
the fact of the river's having nsen to the 
height mifliricnt for the owning of tho 
Canal. . , .**— A/in^ Med, Ayvpf., fith ed 
ii.233.) ' 

[HOG-BEAB, .s. Another nnino. for 
the flnth-licar, iir^niw (B/an- 

fordy Mnmmaliay 201). The worn does 
not Apiiear in the jV.7-./7, 

(150,1.— «* lletwccA the tree-stems he heard 
n hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm 
; earth."— 7*. 7upfiny, The 7^ooI, 171.] 

HOQ-BEER, p. The Anglo-Indian 
populnr name of llie Axis pornmtty 
Jurd.;[CV porcinuf (Bhnfordy Mum- 
malwy r> 19)], the Pdrtf of Ilindustnn. 
The name m jic.irly llic Kinic ns that 
which Commas (c, 343) nnplies to nn 
nniinal (XmpfAa^r) whicli he draw.s 
(.see under BABI-ROUSSA), hut the two 
hnve no other relation. The Jlog-decr 
is abundant in tltc grassy openings of 
forests throughout tne Gangetio I'nlley 
nnd further cast, “It runs witli its 
head low, and in n somewhat luig.unly 
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manner ; hence its popular appella- 
tion.”— ./ierrfon, Mammahy 263. 

[1885. — ** Two hoff'deer were brought 
forimrd, very curious-shnpcd animals tlmt 
I had novor soon before ,’’ — Ladu Pafftrin. 
Viceregal Lift, 146.] 

HOG-PLUM, s. The austere fruit 
of the amref fHind.), Spondias mangi- 
fera, Pers. (Ora. T€rcoininae€ac\ is some- 
times so called ; also called the >nld 
mango. It is used in curries, pickles, 
aud tarts. It is a native, of various 
]iarts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 

1852,— Tho Karens havo n tradition that 
ill thoso golden days when God dwelt n*itli 
incti, all nations came boforo him on a 
certain day, each with nn olToring from tho 
fruits of their lands, and tho Karens selected 
tho hog’s plmn for this oblation; which 
gave such olfonco tlmt God cursed tho Karon 
nation and placed it lowest. • . •” — 2Iason*t 
lUtrnHdi, od. 18G0, p, 4G1, 

HOKOHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc., n.p. Tlicse are forms 
which the names of the great Oiinesc 
port of Fuh~chau, the capital of Fuh- 
Icien, takes in many old M'orks. They, 
in fact^ imitate the pronunciation in 
the Fuh-kion dialect^ which is Hoh- 
chin; Fuli-kicn similarly being called 
JIoMiUn, 

1585.— "After they had travelled more 
than halfo n leoguo in tho suburbs of tho 
cittio of Auchoo, they mot with a post that ; 
came from tho vimiy.”— il/c«rfota, li. 78t j 

1616.— "Also this day arrived a amall 
China bark or soma from Hoehchew, laden 
with silk and stufFes.”— Cbelv, i. 210. 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 

1837.— "Home always moans England ; 
nobody calls India home — not oven thoso 
who have bean hero thirty years or moro, 
and oro novor likely to rotum to Europe."— 
Ltilert from Madras, 92. 

1805. — " You may imrhaps romombor how 
often in times past wo debated, with a 
5oriousnoss becoming tho gravity of tho 
Mibjeot, what artielo of food wo should each 
of us rcspcotivoly indulge in, on our first 
arrival at homo/’ — irarinp, 2Vojncaf lUsi^ 
dtsii, 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1830,—" ... * Oh, your cousin Mary, 

I forgot— fine girl, Tom— may do for you at 
home yonder ' (all Creoles speak of England 
os home, although they may never havo 
peon it)."— Tbm Gringlt, cd. 1863, 238. 


HONG, s. The Oliinosc word is 
hang, meaning *a row or rank’; a 
house of business ; at Canton a ware- 
house, a factory, and particularly ap- 
plied to the cstablishuients of the 
European nations ("Foreign Hongs”), 
and to those of the so-caUed "Hong- 
Merchants.” These w'erc a body of 
mordiants who had the monopoly of 
trade with foreigners, in return for 
which pri'V’ilegc tiiey liecame security 
for the good bdia^dour of the foreigners, 
and for tlicir payment of dues. The 
guild of these merchants w^as called 
* The Hong.’ Tho monopoly seems to 
have been first established about 1720- 
30, and it wns tenuinatod under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. The 
Hong merchants are of course not 
mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, piihd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution niay 
1)0 traced not only in this narrative, 
but in that of Ibn Bntiita. 

c. 1345.—" When a Muiulmnn trader 
arrives in a Chinese city, ho is allowed to 
clioam vrliothcr lie will take up his quartern 
with one of tho merchants of his own faith 
settled in tho countrv', or will go to an inn. 
If ho profors to go and lodge with o morchont, 
the}’ count all his raonoy ond con6do it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes chnrgo of all expenditure on account 
of tho stranger’s wants, but acta with per- 
fect integrity. « • — Ihn Jlatitta, ir. 265-6. 

1727.— "When I arrived nt Canton tho 
JIapoa (SCO HOPPO) ordered mo lodgings for 
mysolf, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Hnung 
or Inn bolonging to ono of his Merchants 
, , . nnd when 1 wont abroad, I had always 
fiomo Servants belonging to tho Haung to 
follow mo nt n Distance. '*—^1. //umiY/tm, ii. 
227;Cod. 1744], 

3782.—" , . . VOproit (SCO HOPPO) . - . 
s’ombarquo on grando coromonio dans uno 
gnlbro pavols^o, ommenant ordinairompnt 
nvee lui troia on quatro Hanietos."— Son* 
iimti, ii. ^G. 

„ "... Los loges Europ6onnes 

s’nppollont hams."— /Wd. 215. 

1783.—" It is stated indeed that n mono- 
poliring Company in Canton, called the 
CohOSg, had reduced conimorco thoro to n 
despomto stato.”— /fw)r£ of Com* on Affairs 
of /fldirt, Jiurke, vi. 40l. 

1707.— "A Society of Hong, or united 
merchants, %vho nro nnsworaldc for one 
another, botli to tho Government ond tho 
foreign nations."— iSVr <7. Eia- 

Injuseg to ^hin, ii. 5G5. 

1882.— " Tho Hong merchants (colloctivoly 
tlio Co-hong) of a body corporate, date from 
1720."— 77tc/ViitX-uwi*of p. 34. 
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Coliwuj 1.% wc believe, iliouglt spcalc- 
iiigmtli difiidencG, an cvoruuous nnfon 
between tbc Jjatin co* ana tbc Chinc.se 
hmj. [Sir. G. T* Gardner coufirnia 
this explanation, niid nTilea: “Tlie 
term used in Canton itself is in- 
variable: *Tlic Tliirtccn Jlomj' or 
*Thc Thirteen Finns'; and ns the.«e 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collcctivoly responsible to the (‘Innei^c 
Goveminent for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign lucrcbauts 
for goods supplied to any one of the 
finiKs, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-opemtion of 
the Tliiiicen Firms, and the uorrl Co- 
liang, I presume, was found moat cx- 
pivssivc.”] 

HONG-BOAT, p. A hind of sampan 
q.v.) or l>oaU ''vilh n Piimll wooden 
louse in (he middle, used hy foreigners 
at Ointon. “ A puldic pa^senger-lKwit 
(nil over China, I believe) is called 
Hong-chwon, where r/nerw is gcncri- 
caily ‘vessel,* and liana is i>erhnps n«cd 
in the sense of ‘plying wgiilnvly.* 
Boats built for this putqmse, used n.s 
priTOtc boats by merchants and otliors, 
nroKibly gave the English name Hong- 
Doat to those used bv our country- 
men at Canton” (Note l>y lip, 

J[1S78«— “ Tlic AVwig-k^rc Tnig, or /Tong- 
or hong boats nro from thirty to 
forty fcot m Icmrth, and nro romowhat iiko 
tljo RondotftH of Venice. They ore in many 
instonccs enrred and gilded, and the mioon 

tto A])aeiou<i ns to nlTord sitting room for 
eight or ten i»cr«ons. Atnfi the sMoon there 
is a cabin for the Iwaimcn. Ilio boats arc 
propelled by n l.itgo scull, trhiclt nrorl;« on a 
pivot mado fast in the stem Crmv, 

Chinn, ii. 273.] 

HONG KONG, n.p. Tbc name of 
this iionrishing settlcinenl is htany- 
/;iang, * fragrant waterway ' {Bp, Monk), 

HONORE, ONORE, n.p. ZTotuftYir, 
a town and port of Caiiara, of ancient 
standing ana long of piratical repute. 
Tlic ctvinology is uuknotvn to ns (see 
what liarbosa civea as tbc native name 
below). [A place of tbc same imiiic 
in the Bcllnry District la paid to be 
Can. J7onnf?n(, lionnit, • gold,’ tint, 
‘ village.*] Vincent has supposed it to 
be tlic Ndoipa of tbc Peripb(S, “the 
first part of tlie pepper-country Aipe- 
for which read Ai/uymef?, the 


Tamil country or Alalaliar. But this 
can hardly Im accented, for Honore is 
less than 5000 Etadia from Barygara, 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
he by the Pmplujt, nor is it in the 
Tamil region. The Imc Xdetpa must 
have been Caiinaiiore, or Pudonatatia, 
a little south of the Irtst. [The Mmlms 
Glo^t, explains Xdprpa ua the country 
of the Nntrs.1 The long defence of 
Ilonoro by Captain Torrinno, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of TipjMX), in 17&3-1784, is one of tbc 
most noble records of the Indian arm>% 
(See an account of it in Forhcf, Or. 

: ilfmi. ir. 109 ; [2nd cd. ii. 455 

itqq.J), 

c, 1513.— Next day wo nrrived at tho 
city of Blnfttur, l>csWo n great wluaty 
which big ehip enter. « • » 'Jlio women of 
Hitinur nro licantiful nnd chosto • « • thoy 
nil know tho Kurfm by* heart. 1 

raw nt Uinnur 13 schools for Uio instruction 
of girb nnd 2^1 fop Iwy.*,— such n thing I 
have soon nowhere ebo, TIjo inlmbllnnls of 
MnletlCw pay the Sultan . . A 5xcd Annual 
sum from tear of his mnritiino jiower,** — 
Jhn liatuta, iv. (i5*C7. 

161(5.—**. . . IhoTo is another rivet on 
which stand* n good town called Honor; 
tho inhabitants u*o tho langungp of the 
country, nnd tho Mn1al)ars call it /*««<>«• 
aram for /'oscnin, in Jltmusto) ; hero tho 
Mablmrs carry on much tmflle. . . . Jn 
this town of Oner nre two Oentoo corsairs 
jiatruni^cd hy tho Dird of tho liind, oiio 
cn!lc<l Tim<yn and tho other J^ogy^ e.neh of 
whom has 6 or 0 very big shim with large 
and weIbntTned crons.*’— /hirtoar, IJsbon, 
rd. 21»1. 

i:,:,;) —‘'Tills port (Onor) and that of 
naluaU . • . belonged to the King of 
Ili^naga, mid to tins King of Onor his 
tnbntar}, nnd these |s»fts, le^s lh.sn <10 
years Itofore were the most famous of all 
that caist, not only for tho fertility of the 
roil arid its abundance in prorision.s . . . but 
for being the ingress und egress of nil mcc- 
chnnduo for tho kingdom of Ili«oag.% from 
which the King had a great rcs'cnuo ; and 
prihci|<iUy sd hor^s froin Aiubbi. . . .**— 
Biimn, 1. viii. c.ap. x. [And *oe P, Jelfa 
Vttf/f, HnU, &jC. ii. 202: CVivim. iMxlloqvrrpi^t 
link 8cc. I. MS.} 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n.p. 
Properly HtlpU, [nnd «iid to lake its 
name fn>m Beng. ‘ tbc elephant 
gni’is * {Titpha nnpnrii/ofia)]; a town on 
the ripiit Kink of (he Avostcni Delta 
Bmiieh of the Ganges, that which hn4 
long been known from this place aa 
the Hoogly River, and on winch 
Calcutta also stands, on the other Ixink, 
ond 25 miles nearer the sea. Hoogly 
was one of the first places occupied 
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Butopcnns in the interior of 
; first by the Portuguese in 
the iirst half of the 16th centiii^'. An 
English factory was established here 
in 1640 ; mid it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal. In 
1688 a quarrel witli the Nawnb led to 
armed action^ and the English aban- 
doned Hoogly ; but on the arrangc- 
nicnt of pence they settled at ClmliinatT 
(Chuttanutty), now Calcutta. 

[o. IfiOO. — *‘In the Snrk^r of Satgjton, 
t^icro oro two ports at a disinneo of half n 
ku from cftch other ; tho one is S.ttp;d[on» the 
otior HfigU : the latter the chief ; both are 
in po<^c*!sTQn of tho Europeans.** — Alt}, cd, 
•Trtrrrt^, ii. l^n.] 

After tho foreoof dom Francisco 
do Ucnczca arrived at Sundiva ni wo have 
related^ there c.anio a few daya later to tho | 
satno ifiand S «t«^wrVr/a, right well ci^uippofl 
witl arms and soldtcni, at tho charges of ; 
Mtnnel Viega«, a householder and rcMdcnt ; 
of Ogoliu, or Porto Pequcuo, whero dwelt 
in bongala tnaiiy PortuciioaOt 80 Icngttcs up 
the in tho territory* of tho Mc^or. 

undo* his ill faith that ovco‘ threatonoa 
tlioir dost ruction/’ — itarurro, LtcadUf 47C. 

c. 1332. — '* Under the rule of tho Bengalis 
a pary of Frank merchants . . . camo trad* 
ing tc Sfitg^fnw (seo PORTO PEQUEKO ) j 
one I'o above that pinco they occujiicd some 
grotini on the Imnk of tho csttiai*}*. . . . 
In coii^o of titne» through tho ignorance 
ftiit] negligence of tho nilors of Bengal, 
tho«o )uru|>can«t incrca>eod in mimhcr, and 
erected substnntial buildings, which they 
fortiflcc. ... In duo enur^o a conridorahio 
place grow up, wditch wa^ known by tho 
name <f tho Port of EfigH. , « . These 
i)roccodng>t had come to the notice of tho 
Bnipcroi (ShiUi Jehlfn), and ho resolved to 
put an fid to thero,*^ tc.— MWtif JJamld 
LdJtorlf it E/iiotf vii. 31-S2. 

1014. -*‘Tlio other important royngo 
which u«icl to bo made from Cocliim wa<i 
that to hngalln, wlion tho port and tow*n 
of XTgolh were still standing, and much 
moro whe wo had tho Porto Gnmdo (q.v«) 
and tho iwn of Lianp/i; this n^od to lie 
mado by o many ships that often in ono 
monsoon toro camo 80 or more from Ben- 
galla to Cohim, all Indon with rice, fnignr, 
lac, iron, alt*poire, and many kinds of 
cloths Ixtt of grass and cotton, ghoo 
{vuinltifffa)f long iKjppor, a great quantity 
of w*nx, bcidcs svhc.at and ninny things 
besides, «UQ as quilt*? and rich bedding; 
fto tliat over, ship brought a capital of moro 
thnn 20,000 lornfina. But since thooo two 
po*<-sc‘<rions wro lost, nnd tJio two ports wore 
closed, thororo barely ono or two vcs^ols to 
OriJra/Wiofrro, f. 316. 

1665,— “0 Key do Arracuo nos tomou a 
fortnloni do Hho cm Pegh ; 0 griio Mogor 
a cidadc do QUm cm Bcngala/'— /*. Mano^l 
Ood{nh0, JifUtfic, &o. 


c. 166C. — “Tho rest they kopt for thoir 
sorvico to mnko Kow*ora of thorn ; and siich 
Christians os thoy worothcmsolvcs, bringing 
thorn up to robbing and killing ; or also 
they sold them to tlio Portugucscs of Goa, 
Gtitan, Si. TAmiuu, and others, nnd ovon to 
those that wore remaining in Bengali nt 
Ogoiili, who woro oomo thither to sottlo 
thomsclvos thoro by fnrcnir of Jihan-Quifre^ 
tlio Grandfather of Avrmg*Zt}te, . . 

£.T« 64 ; [cd. 176]. 

1727.^“HuKlil5r is a Town of large Ex- 
tent, .but ill built. It reaches about 2 Miles 
along tho Rb'or’s Sido, from tho CAincAirm 
befora mentioned to tho Bondol, a Colony 
formerly settled hy tlio PorUtqnfMf but tho 
MttguV* Fouzdaar govoms both nt prevent.** 
— ri, JlnmxHvn^ ii. 19 ; [cd. 1744]. 

17*J3. — . ** Uffll ost uno forte rosso des 
Maurcs. ... Co lion ^tant Ic plus consid6r- 
ablo do la contr{5o, dcs Europdens qui 
romontont lo Gnngo, lui ont donn<* lo nqin 
do riridro d’Ugli dans Ka partio in- 
filriGuro. , , JUMnnVif, p. 04. 

HOOGLY RIVER, ii.p. See pre- 
ceding. The strunm to which we give 
this iminc is forinud by the combnin- 
tion of the delta hronchca of the 
Gauges, viz., the Baugheniltce, Jnling- 
lici^ and Matalmnga (Bhilgirathi, JaU 
ai\g1, nnd MdUilhdhgd), known ns the 
Huddeca (Nadiya) Rivera. 

HOOHA, Hind, from Arab. 
/itiHaJiy projicrly *a round casket.' 
The* Indian j)ipe*^for smoking through 
water, the elnbor.tted liubblc-htibDlo 
(q.v.). That which is smoked in the 
is a ciirious comixmnd of tobacco, 
spice, moln.sfio.s fruit, &c. [Sec Bfidtvi- 
Povell, Panjah Productf, i. 290.] In 
1840 the hooka was still ver)' common 
nt Calciittn diimcr-table.s, jw tvcll m 
regimental iness-lables, and its hiibhlr- 
hmhle-hnlhk wa.s h(»ird ftom various 
quarters before the cloth was removed 
— ns \vi\s customary in those days. 
Going back further some twelve or 
fifteen ycar.s it wjis not very uncommon 
to SCO tlic use of the hooJ:a kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe ; one such at least, in the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in hi.s childhood, heing a lady 
who contimied its use in .Scotland for 
sevcml ycjirs. When the second of the 
present writers lauded first at Madras, 
in 1860, there were perhaps hnlf-a- 
dozen Europeans at the rrcsideiicy 
who still used the hooka; there is not 
one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
nt IlydcralMid ore said still to keep it 
up. [Mrs. Mackenzie witiiig in 1800 
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says: ‘‘There was a dinner jjart}' in 
tlie evening (at Agra), mostly civilians, 
as I quickly discoverw their ktiqas. 
I have never seen the huqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 
very old general officer at Calcutta,” 
(Life in the Mismrij ii. 196). In 1837 
hiiss Eden says: ‘‘the aides-de-camp 
and doctor get their newspapers and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street.” (Up the Country^ i. 70). The 
rules for the Calcutta Subsciiption 
Dances in 1792 provide : “That hookers 
be not admitted to the ball room during 
any part of the night But hookers 
mi^ht be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to uie card rooms, to the boxes in the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large pillars and tlie 
walla.’* — Chrey, Good Old Days, i. 98.] 
“ In former days it was a dire offence 
to step over another person’s hooka^ 
caipet and /looX'o-snake. Men who did 
so intentionally were called out” (itf.- 
Gen. Keatinge). 

1768. — *^Thi8 last Season I have boon 
^nthoixt Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the m- 
nocent diversion of smoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England/*— Af8. 
Ltiler of James Btnnellf July 1. 

1782. — ‘‘When ho observes that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add ^ that the mixture of sweet-scented ' 
Persian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, ' 
sTOce, etc,, which they ihhale • . • comes ' 
through clean ^ter, and is so very pleasant, ' 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw a 
little of the smoak into their months.’* — { 
Pr%e(*s Tracts, vol, i, p, 78. 

* 1788.—“ For my part, in thirty years* 
rosidenee, I never could find out one single 
luxury of the ]^t, so much talked of here, 
except sitting^ in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
hool^ drinking cod water (when I oonld 
get it), and wearing clean linen.” — {Jo 9 , 
Somt Ohxnaivms oa a laic PuhlicaUtm. ' 
4kc., 79. * 

1789, — “When the doth is removed, all 
the soivants except the hookerbedax retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circa- 
late, which is very refreshing to the Com- 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
smoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described. . , /— Munro’s AarmCuv, 53. 

1828. — “ Every one was bushed, bnt the 
noise of that wind • • • and the occasional 
bubblii^ of my own hookdi, which had just 
been famished with another chillum."— 
The JvitzsilliOL^, i, 2. 

0 . 1849. — See Sir C. KapSer, quoted under 

GEAM-FED. 

c. 1868.— 

** Son houka bigair^ d'nrabesqucs fleuries.” 

Xeeonte de Idsle, Polmes Barbares. 


1872.— . . in the background the car- 
case of a Ixtar with a cluatcr of villap^rs 
sitting by it, passing a hookah of primitive , 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn/* 
True lie/mner, ch. i. 

1874.—“, . . des houkas d'argent emaUI4 
et ctsel4. . , — PVanz, Souvenir tTune 

ch. iv. 

H00KA-BTODAR,8. Hind, from 
Pers. kulkchharddr, ‘hooka-bearer* ; the 
servant u^ose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considiired 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See IFilliamson, VM. i. 220. ' ^ 

[1779. — “Sfr. and Mrs. Hastings prest nt 

their compliments to Mr, and requ, Jst 

the favour of his company to a concert f nd 
supper on Thursday next, Mr. — is 
requested to bring no servants except } 'lis 
Houccaburdor.* — In Carey, Good Old ik' 
i*7i.] r 

1789. — “ Hookerbedar.” (See uid*er 
HOOKA.) j 

1801. — “ The Resident . • . tells a stnA igo 
etory bow his hoolmh-burdar, after cj^sit- 
mg and robbing him, proceeded to Engnn id, 
and set up as we Frmce of Sylhet, tmk ;iQ 
evoiybod^ was waited upon by Pitt, pn< id 
I With the Duke of York, and was presnh M 
I to the Sang/ *— /^fp/itartone, in Life, i. B4. 1 

HOOKUM, 8. An order ; Ai^-r-Trl. 
linkm. (See under HAKHa.) / j 

[1678. — “ The King's hookim U of j os 
I small value as an ordmary Gtovemofr'a.y— 

I In Tule, Hedges* Diary, Hak. Soc. iijxlvy, 

I [1880. — “Of course Raja Joe EffikhW 
j will preside.* — Aft Balta, 106.] j 

HOOLXJOJ^ s. Beng. hitlalj The 
! word is not in the Dicta, [bjt it is 
possibly connected inth 7M, Skt. 

' ult/ka, ‘an owl,’ botli bird andaninml 
taking their name from theimvaimng 
note]. Tlie black gibbon (lyf^fes 
hoolookyJerd.^ [Bfan/ord, ilfom/aha^5l), 
not unfrequently tamed or] oiir v ±). 
frontier, and from its gentlee ngaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, oM becoiii- 
ing a great pet. In the of tUe 
Kasia Hill^ when there wi neithdr 
sound nor sign of a living eJatur^ by 
calling out noo! hoo! onelometime^ 
could wake a clamour in reapnse from 
the hooludss^ as if hiinpda had 
suddenly started to life, ead shouting 
hoo I hoo ! hoo ! at the top d his voice. 

c, 1809.-— “The HullukS Uv/in consider- 
able herds : and although oxceaingly noisy, 
it is, difficult to procure a riBW,|heir activity 
in sprin^ng from tree to tro being very 
great J ond they are very ahy.j^Buchanajfs 
Rungpoor, in £astem India, vj S63. 
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1868. — “ Our only cAutiro this limo wni a 
huluq nionko}*, n shy littlo beast, nnd very 
rarely scon or caught. They have black 
fur ivith white breasts, and go about munlly 
in pairs, swinging from bmneb to branch 
with incredible agility, and making tlie 
forest resound with their strange cacliinntoiy 
ciy. , . — T, A Ftu on tM WhfA. 

afi. 


1881. — “He then . . . describes a gibbon 
ho had (not an historian nor a book, but n 
specimen of hooluckl who must 

have boon wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Btorndalo's, was oxtromclj clean in his 
habits (* which,* says Mr. Storndnlo thoiight> 
fully and truthfully, * cannot bo said of all 
the monkoy tribe and would not go to 
plcop without a pillow. Of cout^jo ho died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
n pet has one woaknev, that of ‘ howling in 
A piercing nnd somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.* 

May 31, on J/ts(» of 

JfammaPa of &c. 


HOOLY, s. Hind. holJ (Skt. hoMM), 
[perha^ from the pound made in Bing- 
ing]. The spring festivnl, held at the 
nt»proach of the vernal equinox, during 
tile 10 days preceding the full moon or 
the month PluUgum. It is a port of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and the 
milkmaids. Passers-by arc chaflfed, and 
jieltcd with red powder, or drenched 
vith yellow liquids from pquirU. 
Songs, mostly obscene, arc sung in 
praise of Krj.shna, and dances per- 
formed round fires. In Bengal the 
fi*apt is called tjol jVzfrcf, or ‘Swing- 
cmdle festival.' ' [On the idea under- 
lying the rite, see Frazer^ Goldm Bovgh, 
2nd ed. iii. 306 srg.] 


fneturo. . . •’* — liOttor from JUrg* Ilafhtd to 
IT*’. Hastinggf in CaL xxvi. 63. 

380D.--“. . . IVo paid the Muhn Raj 
(Sindhia) the customary virit at the Hohleo. 
Evcn’thing was prepared for playing ; hut 
at Captain C.*s particular request, that 
mrt of tho ceremony was dispensed ivith. 
Inlaying tho Hohleo consists in throwing 
about a cpiantity of Hour, made from a 
water-nut called singora, and dyed with 
rod Sanders; it is called ah^fr: and the 
principal s[)Qrt is to cast it into tho eyes, 
mouth, nnd nose of tho players, nnd to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colou r with tho flow on of tho ilah 
(see troo,*’ — /IroHyAfowV l^ttrrs, 

p. 87 ; [ed. 1862, p. 05 s^.]. 

HOON, fi. A gold Pagoda (coin), 

q. v. Hind, him, **T)crhnps from Omar. 
/io72»u (gold)” — JYilsoji. [Sec Fire, 
Myhorr, i. 801.] 

1017.— .<* X wonderfully largo dl.^roond 
from n mine in tho territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into the hands of ICutbu-l-Mulk ; 
wliorouiion an order was i'^<«iicd, directing 
him to forward tho samo to (*onrt ; when its 
estimated vaUtc would bo taken into account 
as part of the two /«« of huns which wna 
the stipulated Amuiintof his utiiittal tribute.'* 
— Khiin, in KlUut^ \1i. 81. 

1876. — ** In Exhibit 320 Rnmii engages to 
|iay Are hons ( =-Rs. 20) to Vitfiob.!, bc<^idca 
jxiying tho Govornmont assessment." — 
Jimnhay High CoMit Judgment, .Tan. 27, 

p. 121. 


HOONDY, B. Hind, hnmft, h undo vl; 
Mahr. and Ouj, /mwrfF. A hill of c.x- 
clmngc in n native lahgiingo. 

1810. — **Hoondlcfl (*.«’. bankers' drafts) 
would be of no u«o wliatovor to them." — 
liV/fiasuriN, 1*. J/. ii. 1^0. 


c. 1560*— Hero is oho a place called 
Cliommutty, where, during tho feast of tlio 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground in a 
most astonishing manner."— Aye^n 
AUtrnj, ii. 34 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 178]. 

[1071.— Keb, or Mnrcli they have n 
feast tbo RomnniHts call Carnival, the Indians 
’Whoolyo,"— In !*'«/>, JInign* Piary, link. 
Boe. ti. ceexir,] 

1C73.— . , their Hooly, which is ot 
their other Seed-Time." — Fryrr, 180. 

1727. — ‘‘One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of A Mow 3Ioon in Fobniniy*, exeoc<1cd tlio 
rest in ridioulouH Actions nnd Ksqxmso ; nnd 
tliia they called tho Feast of WOOly, wliu 
WAS • , ^ A fierce follow in n War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . • ."—/I. 
Jlamifion, i. 123; [ed. 1714, i. J^i6]. 

1803.—** I havo delivered your fnoss.sgo 
to >fr. H. aliout April day, but ho mys ho 
undcratands tho learned to place tho Hooly 
AS according with May day, and ho bcliorcs 
they linvo no occasion In India to sol njiart 
A pnKicutar day In tho year for Iho mnnii- 


HOONHMATTN, s. Tlic great ape ; 
also called Lungoor. 

1G5.*). — *'Hcrmand cst sn singo quo Irs 
Tndou tiennont fvrtir Bainct ," — hi 
hgfde»fifou:, p. .541. 

HOOWA. A peculiar call (hfacd) 
used by the Siufihale.«e, and thciico 
applied^ tn the flistaiiw over which 
Inis call can be heard. Compare tins 
Auslniliau roo-fr. 

HOPPBE, fi- A collociuinl term in S, 
India for cakes (usually of rice-fhmr), 
soincwliat resembling the whontoii 
ebupattios (q.v.) of Ujipcr India. It 
ifl the Tamil upjiam, [from appn, ‘to 
clap with the hand.' In Bombay the 
form used is ap.] 

1582.— “Thus having talked a svhilo, ho 
gave him very good entertainment, nnd 
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commanded to givo Wm certaine cakes, 
made of the flower of 'Wheate, which the 
Malfthaxs do call ApcB, and with the same 
honnic.”-~Ghxtatl«efa (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606.— “Great dishes of apaB.**— Gcwrea, 
f . 48r. 

1672. — “ These cakes are called Apen by 
the Malahara .”— Afgoderye (Dutdi 
cd.), 39. 

c. 1690. — “Exiis (thechcBtnTitB of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis fannam, ex eaquo 
placentas, apas dfctns, conflciuiLl.’'^J?4emr, 
111 . 

1707.— “T^oso who bake oppers without 
pormisaion will be subject to severe penalty.*' 
— ThesavaUme (TamU Laws of Jaffna), 700. 

[1826. — “ He sat down beside mo, and 
shored between us his coarse brown aps.* — 
Pandurang i/ar^ ed. 1873, i. 81.] 

1860.—“ Agpas (called liopperB by the 
English) . . . supply their morning repast." 
— TmnenVs Cry/<m, li. 161. 

HOPPO, 8. The Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says : ** The term is said to be a 
corruption of ^oo wo, the Board of 
Bevenne, with which office the Hoppo, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct com- 
munication.” Dr. Williams gives a 
different account (see below). Sfeither 
affords much satisfaction. \iheE.E.D. 
accepts the account given in the quota- 
tion from Williams.J 

1711.— “The HoppOB, who look on Europe 
Ships OS a great %anch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair words imaginable," 
— Aofityer, 101. 

1727.— “I have staid about a Week, and 
found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me suspect, that there were some 
underhand deahngs between the Hwoa and 
his Chaps, to my Prejudice.** — A. Jittmilfonf 
ii. 228 : [ed. 1744, li. 2271 (See also under 
HONG.) 

1743.—“ . . . juafc as he (Mr, Anson) was 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Ckinexe 
Custom'house officer of Macao refused to 
grant a permit to the boat. * — tumi’s VovagCf 
9tb ed. 1766, p. 355. 

1750-62.— “The hoppo, happa, or first 
inspector of customs . • . came to see us 
to-dny.**-Os&«l-, j. 359. 

1782,— “La charge d'Opeou rdpond h cello 
dlntendant do provinco."— iSimnmzf, ii. 236. 

1797.—“. . . the Hoppo or mandarine 
more immediately connected with Euro- 
peans.**— iStr G, Staunton, i. 239. 

1842 (?). — “The tezm hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
hoi-goo-thOf the name of the officer who has 
control over the boats on the river, strangely 
ipphed to the Collector of Customs by 
‘oreignera." — liWb William, CJtinae Com- 
ntraal Quide^ 221. 


[1878.— “The second board or tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrasted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue.** 
—Giwj, Chiuai i. 19.] 

1882. — “It may be ns well to mention 
here that the * Hoppo * (os ho was incorrectly 
styled) filled an ofiico especially created for 
the foreign tmde at Canton. . . . The Hoard 
of Revenue is in Chineso ‘Hoo-poo,’ and the 
office was locally misapplied to the officer in 
question." — The Fanhwae at Canton, p. 36. 

HOBSK-KEEFBH, s. An old pro- 
vincial English term, used in the Madras 
Pi*esidency and in Ceylon, for * groom.’ 
The usual correspondiug words are, in 
N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
ghordwdld (see GOBAWAIiIiAB). 

1655. — “ There in the rests of the Cophme 
made for the nones thoi howrie one of his 
dierest lemmans, a wiutyng manne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a laequie, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whicbe thei al at first strangle, 
and throste in."— ir. Watrman, fbnffe of 
Faeiouns, N. 1. 

1609. — “ Watorme^ lackey es, Horse- 
keepeiB."— iToiHvw, in Pttrehas, i. 216. 

1673.—“ On St. George’s Hay I was com- 
manded by the Honourable Gerald Anngier 
... to embarque on a Bomboim Boat • . . 
waited on by two of the Governor’s servants 
... an Horsekeeper. . . /rycr, 123. 

1698,—“. . . followed by his boy . . . 
and his horsekeeper.”— In Wheeler, i. 300. 

1829. — “ In my English bumy, wifh lamps 
lighted and an English sort of a nag, 1 might 
almost hare fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-keeper alongsido of me." 
— Mem. of OoL Mountain, 87. 

1837.— “ Even my horse pretends he is too 
fine to switch off bis own flies with his own 
long tail, but turns his head round to order 
the hoTBekeeper ... to wipe them off for 
him.**— Leitere from Madras, 50. 

, HOBSE-BABISH TBEE, a. This 
is a common mme, in hot^ K. and S. 
India, for the tree called in Hind, sa- 
Mnd; Moringa ptcrygosperma, Gaertn., 
Sgpmntliera Monnga, Vahl. (N. 0. 
Moringaceae), in Skt eobhdnjana. Sir 
G. Birawooa says : “ A man^eUous tree 
botanically, as no one knows in what 
order to put it ; it has links with so 
many ; and it is evidently a ‘head- 
centre ’ in thiyprogressive development 
of forms.” The name is given because 
the scraped root is usea in place of 
horse-raaish, which it closelj^ resembles 
in flavour. In S. India the same plant 
is called the Dnuastick-tree (q.v.), 
from the shape of the long dender 
fruit, which is used as a vegetable, or 
in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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** most nauseous to Europeans ” (Punjab 
Plants). It is n native of K.W. Ijidia, 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other trojiical countries, and is used 
also for many puq)osea in the native 
pharniacopccia. [Sec TSITKOBALAK.] 

HOSBOLHOOKTJM, &c. Proncrly 
(Ar, used in Hind.) liter- 

ally ‘according to order* ; these words 
forming the initial formula of a docu- 
ment issued hy ofUcers of State on royal 
authority, and thence npidicd as the 
title of such a document. 

{1678,—" Hnd It bin another Kinf;, m Slm- 
jcua%vii, whoMo plunnaund (9cc F1BJUAI7K) 
and haBbullhookiniB ivero of iiucli prent 
force and binding." — In !'«/<■, J/nlfffA* iM'ary, 
Hak. Soc. li. 

„ "... the other given in the 10th 

year of Omnzoob, for the Knglish to pay 2 
I>cr cent, at Snmt, \rhieh tho Mopil inter- 
preted by bin ontcr, and Hnsbnll Hookuxn 
(jVf esf, a vroHl of cominand by word of 
mouth) to hia Devan in Bciipall, that tho 
llngli«h were to jiay 2 per cent, custom at 
Sumt, and in nil otiicr hii dominions to bo 
custom free ." — Fu St. Ortf. Consn/., 17tli 
Dee,, in iSW^r «w£ FxU.f Pt. 1, pp. 97-i^3. 

1702.— " Tho Kn1x3b told mo that tho prcnl 
God knowf* that ho bad ever a hoarti' respect 
for tlic Kngli«»h . . . exiyinp, hero is tlio 
Hosbulbocum; which tho king has aciit mo 
to Fcizo Factories and all their cfTccts."— In 

i. 3S7. 

1727.— “ITio Phirviaitnrl is presented (by 
tho Ooo^ltnlanr (Goorzbutdor), or Hosbal- 
houcknin, or, in Knglhh^ tho King's 
Messenger) and tho Gox’cmor of the Province 
or City makes a abort apccch."—vl * HavxUton. 
i. 230; [cd. 1744, i. 2^]. 

1767.—" Tliis Troatj* was conceived in tho 
following Terms, I. Whatever Uighta and 
Privileges tho King had granted the Knglish 
Comr«iny, in their Phinnnutub ond tho 
Huflnalnoomino sent fntm Dolly, elinll 
not bo disputed/' — Jl/rwi. o/ the Jlrintfutivn 
in Jlenguly pp. 21-22. 

17.60.—" HouBbul-hOOlcnm (nndrr thr ftrrat 
smt t\f Oi^ ririrr, Vlmuh 

iV’icairt cit MuUitk /ia/icdoiir. Bo x>eaco unto 
the high and renowned Mr, John SiKjncor . . /* 
— In (JumhritVjt*s Arct. nj tht IPar, &c., 229, 

1761.— "A grant tiignod hj* tho Mogul ia 
called a Phtnnnnnd (/amrTn). By tho 
Mogul*H Son, a Knshawn {nisfuin). By tho 
Kaboli a PcrwAiinn (nanciTim). By tho 
Virier, a Housobul-hoolnim."— 76irf. 226. 

1769.— "Besides it is obvious, that as 
great A sum might hA %'0 boon drawn from 
ilmt Company tvilhout aiTceting property 
... or running into his golden dream of 
cockoU on tho Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
duties, Penrannas. JJvftielSt ICutbxmdtfi and 
HuBbmhooTcTuna. — Burlr, OUm. on a Mf 


Puhlxeatioti eaftal “ Tho Present State of tho 
Kation." 


HOT- WINDS, s. This may almost 
be termed the name of one of the 
seasons of tlie year in Upper India, 
when the liot dry westerly winds pre- 
vail, and such aids to coolness as the 
tatty and thennantidoto (q.v.) are 
brought into use. May is the typical 
montli of such winds. 

1801, — " Holkar appc.ars to ino to wish to 
avoid tho contest at present ; and ho docs 
Gen. Lake, possibly from n doriro to givo his 
troops some ropo«<c, and not to expose tho 
Buropcans to tho hot winde in ninduHtnn." 
— ISO. 

1873.—" It’s no ii«w thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that's getting up, 
so wo flhall DO all light and fresh for another 
shy at tho pips this aftomoon."— TAe IVne 
Jlr/ormrTf i. p. 8. 


HOWDAH, viilg. HOWDDR, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Ar. haudaj. A 
great chair or framed scat earned by 
ati clcnlmiit. The original Amine 
word haudaj is applied to littem 
carried by camels. 

c. 1063.—" At othor times ho ridctli on an 
BIcpbnnt in a MilMlnnI>rr or Hauze . . . 
tho being a little square llon^o 

or Turret of Wood, is always jinmtcd and 
gilded; and tho Hauze, s\hich is an Oval 
sent, having n Canopy svith Pillars over it, 
is so likowso." — //miter, B.T. 110 ; (cd. 
Conahihfr^ 370]. 

c, 178.6.— "Colonel Smith . . , reviewed 
Ills troops from tho bondar of hta elephant/* 
— Carraccioh*a L. rjf Cfirr, iii. 133, 


A popular rhyme which was applied 
in India succc.'^aively to Warren 
Hastings* c.^^cape from Benares in 1781, 
nnd to Col. Moiison’s retre.at from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was per- 
}m))s much older than either, runs : 


" Ghoro par hauda, huthi par jin 

1 1 ,-« J Warron IJnslIn ♦ 
Jnldl Uuig.giijtt'J jumHn 1 ' 


wliicli may be rendered with some 
nnnchimiisiii in cxpi'ession : 

" Ilorfios with howdohs, nnd olophants 
^nddlcd 

Off holter riioltor the Sahibs skcilnddlod." 
ri80.*i. — "Houza, howda." See under 
AHBAHEE.] 

1831.- 

" And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howder, 

(So it vrns called by nil my aunts) 

1 prouder prow* nnd prouder." 

//. M. /'arZvr, in Jimgal Aniiualt 119. 
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i8r>6.— 

But Bbc, tho gallant lady, holding fast 

With one soft arm tho jewollcd bowdab'e 
j>ido, 

Still with the other circles tight tho babo 

Sons smitten by n cruel shoft . . 

The Banyan Trtti o Boom. 

1863.— ** Elephants nro also linblc to Iw 
disabled . . . ulcom nriso from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on tho howdah.”— 
SaU BerieWp Sopt. 6, 312. 

HUBBA, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ar. ial)ba, 

1780—** For two years wo lia% o not recoivcfl 
A huhha on account of our tnnkaw; though 
tho ministers haro annually charged a l.ic of 
nipces, and novor paid us anything.’— In 
^rf, ayat, JlaatinySi Burl/f %*ii. 141. 

[1836,—** Tho hahhoh (or grain of Iwrlcy) 
is tho 48th part of dirhom, or third of a 
keemt ... or in commerce fully equal to 
an English grain." — LarKf, J/ioa. iiyypt»t 
iu 326.] 

HUBBLB BUBBLB, a. An ono- 
matopoeia applied to the ImJM in ita 
rudimentary fonii, as used liy the 
masses in India. Tobacco, or A mix- 
ture containing tobacco amongst oilier 
things, IB placed with embers in a 
terra-cotta chillwn (q.v.), from which 
a reed carries the smoke into a coco- 
nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without nny kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An clnborato descrip- 
tion is pven in Terry*8 Voyage (sec 
l)clow), and another in Govinda Sa^ 
mantaf i, 29 (1872). 

1616.—**. . . they have Httlo Earthen 
Pots • • • haring a narrow neck and an 
open round top, out of tho belly of which 
comes a small spout, to tho lower jiart of 
which spout they fill tho Pot with water: 
then putting their TWiacco loose in tho top, 
and a burnmg coal ution it, thoy haring fint 
fa<tnod a voiy small strait hollow Cnno or 
Boed . . . wrthiu that spout ... tho Pot 
^t.nnding on tho ground, draw that smoalc 
into thmr mouths, which first falls upon tho 
Superficies of tho water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking thoir ro&ocoo. 
they hclievo makes it much more cool and 
wholsom.”— JfViry, ed. 166.*i, p. 363. 

c. 1630.— ** Tobacco is of great account 
here; not strong (as our men love), but 
wonko and Icnfio ; suckt out of long canes 
call’d Hubble - hubbies . . .** — jSiV. T» 
iifrbert,2&. 

1673.— ** Coming hack I found my trouble- 
some Comrade very merry, and packing up 
his Household Stim, his Bang mwI, ana 
Hubble-bubble, to go along with mo."— 
Fryer, 127. 


1673. — • , bolstered Up witli embroi- 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubblo-bubhlo.”— AVyrr, 131, 

1697.—**. . . Vcslcnlay tho King’s 
Dowan, and this day tbo King's Busceo . . . 
arrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottle’) of l{o«>c-Tvatcr, and n glass Httbhle- 
bubblo, with a compliment.”— In irAer/<T, 
1. 318. 

c. 1700,— See Orwe, i. 146, 

1811.— ** Cette mnnibro do fumor c*)t 
cxti^mcmcnt commune ... on ha nommo 
Hnbbol do Bubbel."— tom, iii. 

1868,— *‘ IBs (tho Dynk's) favourite pipe 
i^ A huge Hubble-bubble."— 11 cBarc, MaL 
An^np,, ed. 1880, p. 80. 

HUBSHEE, ii.p. Ar. Ilahashl, P. 

I Hahslii, *nn Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 

! n negro. Tlie name is often siiecifically 
' applied to tlic chief of .Tinjim on the 
' ive.^tcrn caisi, who is tho descendant of 
nil Abyssinian family. 

1298.— **Tlicro are numerous cities and 
I >i1I&gcs in this province of Abash, and many 
j merchants.* —J/rtree Poh, 2nd ed. ii, 423. 

re. 1316. — “Habshls." See under 
COLOMBO.] 

1853.—** At tbw Hme, among certain 
Moors, who came to boU provisions to tho 
ships, bad come three Abeahis {Alter(Js) of 
tho country of tho Prcstcr John . . 
BarroSf I. iv. 4. 

[1012.— ** Sent away tho Thomas towards 
tho Habaah coast"— Z>anivrs, 1. 166 j 

**Tho Habesh shore.”— Tfuhf. i. 131. 

[c. 1661.—**. . . on my way to Qondcr, 
tho caidtal of Habech, or Kingtlom of 
Ethiopia. "—HrnuVr, ed. Constaftle, 2.] 

1673.—“ Cow is Cawn, onHobsy or Arabian 
Cofery (Caffer),”— A/yrr, 147, 

Ilttitfaaini , . .^nnne txi<)sim no- 
minantnr; vocnbulo nb'Aralnbus indite, 
qtiibu*t Babeah colluvicm yo\ inisturam 
gentium denotat"— Awrfo//iAi, Ilist, Aethtop, 
hb. 1 . c i. 

17,*)D-60. — “Tho Moors nro nl‘io fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
tho name of Hobaby Coffrcc^.” — ^rwr, 
i. 148. 

^1789. — **Iu India Negroes, JTahxtsiniant, 
Fobti (t.c. Nubians) &c. &c. are promis- 
cuously called HabaabioB or Jlahiaaians, 
although tho two latter are no negroes ; and 
tho Fobtet and Hahoshefl differ greatly from 
one another,”- Ahfe (q SHr Mtitaqhfriu, 
5S5. 36. ‘ 

[1813.—**. . . tho master of a family 
adopts A elaro, frcquontl}' a Haffahee 
Aln'ssiniam of tho darkest hue, for his heir." 
— Or. A(em, 2nd ed, ii. 473.] 

1884. — **Ono of mj' Tibetan ponies had 
abort curly brown hair, and was called both 
by my servants, and by Dr, Campbell, ‘n 
Eubaheo.' * 
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** I understood that the nnnio was spociflo 
for that dopcription of pony amongst tlio 
traders."— iVbte btf iSir Jwejih JJooler, 

HTXOK. Properly Ar. haH\ A just 
riglit ; a lawful claim ; n' perquisite 
claimable by catablislicd usage. 

p866, — ** Tho diffcronco between tlio Iwizar 
pneo, nnd tho amount prico of tho nrticlo 
sold, is tho huq of tho Dullal iDoloU)."— 
Coi/\femons 0 / im Onfer/y, 50.] 

HUCKBEM, s. Ar. — H. Imhlm; 

apliysiciaii. (See note under HAKIKT.) 

1022.— ‘*J, who wn*! thinking Uttlo or 
nothing about inysolf, u'ns forthwith put 
bv them into tho hands of an oxcollcnt 

{ mysician, n native of Shirar, who ttion 
lapponod to bo at Lar, and whoso namo 
was JUhm AWl ftiAlu Tho word holdm 
*wjeo'; it is a titlo which it is tho 
custom to give to all tho<!o learned In 
medical matters."— J*. dtUa Valle ^ ii. 318. 

1678.—*' My Attonclanco is engaged, and 
a Million of Promise*, could 1 ro!>tore him to 
his Health, laid down from his Wive*, 
Children, and notations who all (with the ' 
CiiiKcns as I could hc.ar going along) pray 
to God that tho Hackin Pringi. tho rmnt. 
Doctor, might kill him . . 312, 

1837. — 1 had tho nntivo work? on Materia ; 
hledic«a collated by eomj>otcnt Hakeoms and 
Afoonsboe*.* — ifeyfr, nindoty Mtdicin^ STi. 

HTTLLIA, 3 . Caunrese Iloleyn; 
the same tis Polea {j)ulnyan) (u.v.), 
equivaieiit to Pariah (q.v.). [“//bfeyas 
iield-Inbourers nud agrestic surfs of 
S. Caiiara ; Pnlayan being the Alalayu- 
lam and Ptiraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same word. Bmhmaus derive it 
from holff ‘pollution*; others from 
liola^ ‘land* or ‘soil,* ns heing thought 
to be autochthones** (Sturrocl'y Man, of 
S, Cauara, i. 173), The last derivation 
is accepted in the Madras ff/ov. For ,'in 
illustration of these pcojdc, see llicJiter^ 
Man. of Goor(jy 112.] 

1817.—“. . . a HulliA or Pariar King." 
— ir»7A'5, Jltk, SUtrhrSf i, lf>l. 

187*1. — ** AtMcIkotta, tlio chief scat of tho 
follower? of lUtiianyn [iluniUnujnJ AcliArya, 
hnd at tho Driihman tomplo at milur, tho 
HOlSyars or PtiroyarK havo tho right of 
entering tho tomplo on three days in tho 
year, Ppccmlly set apart for them." — -V. J, 
in Jnd, iii. 101* 

HULWA,, s. Ar. halved nud Imldxra 
is geiicric for sweetmeat, and the word 
is in use from Constantinople to 
Calcutta. Ill IT. the word reprrsenta 
a particular* cluas, of which the in- 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste, nnd ghee flavoured uitli carda- 
mom. “The best at Bombay is im- 
ported from IMuskat*’ {Birdwood). 

1672, — “Co qui cstoit plus lo plaisnnt, 
o*c<itoit un hommo qui pmetidoit lo cori>s 
doa conflturiora, Icqucl avoit uno chemiso 
qui luy da*condoit aiix talons, touto cou- 
vorto d'alyo, c*cat h (lire, do confituro." — 
Jo\trn» dVinf. Oalland, i. 118. 

1673. — . . the Widow onco a Moon (to) 
go to tho Gmvo with hor Aequaintanco to 
repeat tlio doleful Diiyo, after which eho 
bcatows Holway, a kind of Sacmmontal 
Wafer ; nnd entreat* their Pmyors for tho 
Soul of tho Departed.” — Fryrr, 01. 

1830. — “A curiou* crj' of tho seller of 
n kind of swcctmc.it ('halaweh'), composed 
of treacle fried with some other ingredient'*, 
is * For a nail ! 0 sweetmeat ! . . children 
nnd sen’ants often steal implements of 
inm, &c., from tho hou*o . . . and give 
them to him in exchange. . . 

Mod, EyypU^ cd. 1871, ii. 16. 

HTJlVTMAIIIi, s. Ar. liammdl^ a 
porter. The u«c of the word in India 
IB confined to rhu west, nnd there now 
commonly indicates 11 pnlnnkin-hearcr. 
The wokI still survives in parts of 
Sicily in the form camallU5=It. ‘fae- 
chino,* a relic of the Saracenic occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia alhamol now 
incaiLs a man who lets out a bnggsigc 
horse; and the word is also used iti 
Morocco in the same way {Dozy), 

c, 13.50.— “Those rustics whom they call 
comallB \etimttl(oji)t who'*e bu«ine<.* It is to 
carry burdens and alpo to carry men and 
women on their nhouldoni in littors, such n* 
are mentioned in Canticles i * >Vmdww /*■» i7 
/1 61 Solomon d^ llqnts AdKiiir/ whereby i* 
me.int a iK^rtablo litter such n* I u*.cd to bo 
carried in at Znyton, and in India.”— Jlti/oi 
dd MariynoHi^ in Cathay^ A'c., 3G6. 

IC.'il,— “ To Uio Xnbandnr (soo SHA- 
BTJKDEE) (at Omiur) for tho vessel* em- 
ployed in ciisclmi^ng store*, and for the 
axnals who ?en*o in tho customdionio.'*— 
S, hotdhof Tomhof 103. 

1C91. — “III* honour was c.arriod by tlio 
Amoals, V.r. tho Pnlnnkyn bearers 12 m 
numlier, sitting in hi? Ptilankyn.”— T '«/<*« - 
tlJiXf V. 206. 

1711 .— “Hamalago, or Cooloy-hiro, at 1 
co: (seu GOSBECK) for ovorj* nmund 
Tabreoa.” — Tbriff in forlyrr^ 213. 

1750-60, — “ Tlio Hamaiils or porters, who 
miiko a lixolilioocl of carrying goods to and 
from tho warohouses.”— i. 120. 

1800.— “The p.ilonkecn-bcarors aro here 
called hamaulfl (a wonl signifying currier) 
. . . llic*e people conio chiefly from tho 
JIalimtta country, nnd are of tho roomfiiV 
or ngrieiiUural caste.” — il/lriiirt Unthaxn^ *2. 
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1813.— For Hamauh at BosAom, roc Mil- 
hwmt i. 120. 

1810.— *'Tho hamola groaned under the 
u eight of their prcciouR load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges *’ (Dr. Duff to wit).— jS/nffAV 
L\ft of J)r, John. \ViUonp 1878, p. 2S2, 

1877.— “The stately iron gate enclosing 
the front garden of tho Jliwsian •Kmhassy 
was besot by a motley crowd. • . . HamolSt 
or street porters, bent double under tbo 
burden of ncavy trunks and boxes, would 
como now and then up one or other of the 
two soraiclrcularavonucs."— JCertrr/rosi Con- 
itandnopU, in Titnetf May 7^ 

HUMMING-BIRD, a. This name 
is popularly applied in some parte of 
Iiiai.i to the sun-birds (sub^fam. Nee- 
tarininae). 

HUMP, fl. ‘Calcutta humps ^ are 
the salted humps of Indian oxen 
exported from that city. (Sec under 
BUFFALO.) 

HURC^RRiA^ HIROARA, &c.| s. 
Hind, harhlnt, ‘a messenger, a courier ; 
ail emissary, a spy* {trilson). The 
etymology, accoraing to the same 
autliority, is ftrrr, ‘every,* fctfr, ‘biwi- 
ness.* The w'ord became very familiar 
in the Oilchristian spelling Eurharu, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news- 

S bearing that title {Bengal 
iru, generally enunciated hy non- 
Indinus os Harh^ro^, for tho first GO 
years of last century, or thereabouts. 

1747.—“ Given to tho Xrcaras for bringing 
nows of tho Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.”— 
Fort St Bavidf Fxwnscs of the Parjnmter, 
under Jananry. MS* Records lu India 
Office. 

1748. — Tbo city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of . . . advices 
of a largo force of Mahrattas coming by way 
of tho Sunderbuuds, and that they wore 
advanced ns far ns Sundm Col, when first 
descried by their HurcnrrahB/’— In Xonp, 4, 

1757,— «* I beg you to send mo a good 
alcara who understands tho Portuguese : 
language.’— Letter m/rrs, 169. 

„ *<Hircar8 or Spies.*— i6W. 161; 
[and comp, 67], 

1761. — “Tho head Harcar returned, and 
told mo this as well as several other secrets 
very useful to mo, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.”— Letter of 
Capt. Martin FP^iVr, in Aony, 260. 

[1772.—“ Hercazras.” (See under BALO- 
YET.)] 

1780. — “One dnyuMn the march a Hir- 
carrah came up and dolivorod him a letter 
from Colonel BnilHe.”— Letter of T. Munro. 
in Lift, i. 26. 


1803. — “Tho hlrcanoB rciwrtcd tho 
enemy to bo at Bokordun.'^— -Letter of ri. 
\Venesltih ih\d. 318. 

0 . 1810.— “Wo wore mot nt tho entmneo 
of Tippoo's dominions by four hlrcatrohs. 
or Holdion}, whom tho Sultan sent ns a gunru 
to conduct US safely.”— JUTut Bdgeivorth, 
Lame Arrixu. Mias Edgeworth has oddly 
misused tho word hero. 


1813. — “Tho contriT.incc9 of tho native 
halcatraha and spies to conC0.il a letter are 
extremely clover, and tlio measures they 
frequcntfi* adopt to elude the rigilanco of 
an enemy are equally oxtraominarj'.* — 
Forha, Ur. ilfm. iv. 129 ; [compare 2nu ed. 
1.64; 11. 201]. 


HURTAUL,fi. Hind.fromSkt,;ian. 
iahluif harttllf haritul, yellow arsenic, 
orpimcut. 

c. 1317. — Ibn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor. “Tho best (cam- 
phor) called in tho countr^Mtsolf cif-budfilo, 
» that which attains tho highest degree of 
cold.”-iv. 241. 

c. 1769.—“ • . . hartal and Ooleh, Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil. . . — List of Burmc<;o 
Products, in Dnfrympfe’s Or. Jteper* i. 109. 

HUZABA, ii.p. This name bos two 
I quite distinct uses. 

! (a.) Pers. Hazdra, It is used ns a 

generic name for a number of tribes 
occupying some of tho wildest parts 
of Aiglmiiiatan, chiefly N.W. and S SV. 
of Kabul. These trilics are in no 
respect Afghan, but are in fact most 
or all of them Mongol in features, and 
some of tliem also in language. T3ie 
term at one time appciirs to have hecn 
used more generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in the higher *hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the Oxus 
basin, much os in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they siioke of “the 
clans.** It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. haztlr^ 1000. The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his immediate successors were 
called liazaras, and if wo accept the 
belief that the jdlazdras of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region (in favour 
of which there is a good deal to he 
aiid), this name is intelli^ble. If so. 
its nppDcation to the non-Mongol 
neople of Wakhau, &c., must liave 
been a later transfer. [See the dis- 
cussion hy Bcllcw, who points out 
tliat “amongst thciiLsclvcs this people 
never use tlic term Sazdrdh os their 
national appellation, and yet they liavc 
no name for their people as a nation. 
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They are only known amongst them- 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes and the* clans subordinate to 
them respectively.” (Races of AfgJianu 
Stan, 114.)] 

c. 1480.— “The HazSxa, Takdari, and all 
the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to hla authority."— JTarj&Adn- 
JS^dma, in JSlHotf i. 303. For TahdaH we 
should probably read Nabudari; and see 
Mttreo PolOf Bk. I. oh. 18, noto on Riff udaris. 

0 . 1505.— Kabul “ on. the west has the 
mountain districts, in whioh ore situated 
KamOd and GhOr. This mountainous tract 
is at present occupied and inhabited by the 
Hazl^ and Nukaeri tribes.” — JBctier, p. 136. 

1503. — “Mirza Ababokor, the ruler and 
tyrant of Kdshghar, had seized all tho 
Upper Hoedras of Badakhsh^n.” — Enldndt 
Baber and Rumdi/un, i. 287. Razdrajdt 
bdlddest. The upper districts in Badokhshdn 
were called Rasdras.** Erskino's note. Ho 
is using tho Tarikh Rask^di. But is not the 
word Uasdras here,* tho dans/ used ollipti- 
callyfor the highland districts occupied by 
them? 

[c. 1500. — “The Hazarahs are the de- 
scendants of tho Cbaghatai armyi sent by 
Manku 'Kj&dn to the assistanco of Huldku 
Khdn. . . They possess horses, sheep and 

goats. They are divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
in their common intercourse and their con - 1 
vontions of ami^ savonr of thoTPolf.” — A\n, ' 
ed. Jarrett, ii. 4^.] 

(b.) A mountain district in tlie ex- 
treme H.'Vir. of tie Punjab, of which 
Ahhottahad, called after its founder, 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
re^pon apparently has nothing to do 
with Hazdras in the tribal sense, but 
is probably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit Ahhisdraf and figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Cnrtiiis 
as the kingdom of King AhisarSs. [See 
HVCrindle, Invasion of India, 69.] 

HTTZOOB, s. Ar. * the 

presence * ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or to 
exmted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
pean gentleman in presence of another 
European. [The allied words hazrat 
and nuzati arc used in kindred senses 
as in tile examples.] 

[1787.—“ You will send to the Huzzoor an 
account particular of the assessment payable 
by each ryot.”— Porwana of Ttpjpoo, in 
Logan, Malahar, iii. 125. 

[1813. — “ Tho Mahratta cavalry are divided 
into Boveml classes ; the HuBserat, or house- 


hold troops called tho kasseff’Vagah, arc 
reckoned very euporior to tho ordinary horse. 
. . — Forbes, Or. Jl/inn. 2nd cd. i. 3^. 

[18IW.— “The employment of that singidar 
description of officers called Huzootiah, or 
secants of tho presence, by tho Mabratta 
princes of Central India, nos been borrowed 
from the usages of the Poona court. Ruzoon'- 
iahs are personal attendants of the chief, 
goncrolly of his own tribe, and are usually 
of respectable parentage ; agreatproportiou 
are hcTcditary followers of the family of the 
prince they servo. , , . They are the usuel 
envoys to subjects on occasions of importance. 
. . • Their appearance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they convoy is termed an act of rebellion.”— 
Malcobn, ventral India, 2nd ed. i. 536 seq* 

[1826. — “These men of authority being 
aware that 1 was a Hoogorie, or one attached 
to the suite of a great man, received me with 
due respect.”— Rwri, ed. 1873, 
i. 40.] 

HYSON. (See under TEA.) 


I 


IDAIiOAN, HIDALOAN, and 
sometimes IDALXA, n.p. The title 
hy which the Portuguese distinguished 
the kings of the Manommedan aynasty 
of Bfjapup which rose at the end of 
the 15th century on the dissolution of 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. 
These names represented *Adil Klictn, 
the title of the founder before he be- 
came king, more generally called by 
the Portuguese the Sabaio (q-v.), and 
*Adil Shm, the distinctive s^e of all 
tlie kings of the dynasty. The Portu- 
guese commonly called their kingdom 
Balagbaut (q.v.). 

1510.— “The Hldalcan entered tho city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
went to the costlo to sec what the ships 
wore doing, and there, inside and out, ho 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain; and round about thorn the brothers 
and mrents imd wives, raising groat wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity of tho 
Hidalcan was celebratod by woepii^a and 
wailings ... so that be sent Joao Alachado 
to tho Governor to speak about terms of 
peace. . . . The Governor replied that Goa 
belonged to hia lord tho K. of l»ortugaI, 
and that ho would hold no poaco with him 
(Hidalcan) unless ho dolxvored up tho city 
with all its terriiorios. . . . With which 
reply back went Joao Machado, and 
Hidalcan on hearing it was loft amazed, 
saying that our people wore sons of tho 
devil. . . Correa, li. 98. 
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1510.>><<H7daIcan/’ Soo under SABAIO. 

1540.— “ Trolndo do contrato quo ho 
Oouonuidor Dom Johuo do Cnutro ftocz com 
o IdaJxae^ quo d*antca so chamavn Idalcdo.*’ 
— lowtc, in SMdios, 39. 

1563*— *' And as those GoTomois grow 
wonxy of o\>oylnB tho King of Dnquom 
(Deccan), ihoy con<ipirod among thomsolvos 
tluit each should appropriato his own lands 
• . . and tho great-grandfather of this 
Adolham who now roigna was ono of thoso 
captains who roroltcd ; ho was a Turk hy 
nation and died in tho year 1535 ; a %'ory 
tmworful man ho was always, hut it was 
from him that wo twice took by force of 
nnns this city of Goa, . , Gorrm, f. OfM** 
[And comp. LinKhoten^ Hak. Soc. it. 199.] 
W.B.— It iras tho ieeoTid of the dynasty who 
died in 1535 ; tho original Adlf EhlLn (or 
Sahaio) died in 151X), yami boforo tho attack 
of Goa by tho Portuguese. 

1594-5.—** There aro three distinct States 
in tho Dakliin. Tho Ki2dni-nl-lffulldya, 
'Adil Eli&niyii, and Kutbu-l-Uulkiya. Tho 
settled rule among them was, timt if n , 
foreign army entered their couniiy, tiioy 
iimtofl their forces and fought, notwith- 
standing tho dissensions and quarrels they 
had among thcm>to1vcs. It was also the 
nilo. that when their forces woro united, 
Nizam-ul-3Iu1k commanded the centre, *Adii 
Khdn tho right, and Kutim-l-AIulk tho loft. 
This rale was now ohsorrod, and an im- 
monso force had been collected.” — AHat^ 
jVdma, in Effioi, n. 131. 

IMAT7M, 8. Ar. Jmttm, ‘an 
exemplar, a leader’ (from a root signi- 
fying ‘to aim nt, to follow after*]}, n 
title teclimctilly applied to the Galipli 
{Khalifa) or ‘ vicegi'rent,’ or Successor, 
who is the head of Islam. The title 
“is also given— in its religious import 
only— to the lieads of the four orthodov 
sects . . . ntid in a more restricted soii&e 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
mosque who leads in the daily prayers 
of the congregation” (Dr. Badger^ Omdn, 
App. A.). Tlie title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians ns that 
of the Princes of ’Omnn, or “Imaums 
of Muscat,” ns tliey were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect {Ihildhiya) 
holding peculiar doctiiiie as to the 
Iinaniatc, and rejecting tho Caliphate 
'of Ali or his successors. It has not 
been assumed by the Princes them- 
selves eince Sa^d bin Aliinad who died 
in the early part of lost century, but 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid SaTd, udio reigned for 52 years, 
dying in 1856. Since then, and'since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title Tmam lias HO longer been used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the /. It. Geog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late €ol. Sykes^ 
the Sultan is always called the Imawu 
[of which other examples will lie found 
below]. 

1673.— *• At night wo naw jifWicf, who^o 
vast and homd Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven docs hide. * . . Tho Frineo of this 
countiT is called Imauxn, wdio is nuirdian 
ut MmomfVi Tomb, and on whom is dovolvod 
tho right of Cafiphdiip according to tho 
Ottoman bollof.*’— i-Vyrr, 220. 

[1753.— **Thc*fo people arc Mnhommedans 
of n paritcuinr sect . . . they arc subject to 
an Iman, who has nb^oluto authority over 
them.”— i/on iffiy, iii. 67. 

[1901.— Of the Bomlny Kojas, “ there 
ivcro only 12 Imone, tho Inst of tho number 
. . • haling disApricarod without issue.”— 
Tino*?, Apnl li] 

IMAUMBAEBA, a This is a 
hybrid word /wdni-fttfrd, in which 
the Inst part is the Iliiidi 5drc7, ‘an 
enclosure,^ &c. It is applied to d Imild- 
nig maintained by SiiPn communities 
in India for the express purpose of 
celebrating the mohuirozn ceremonies 
: (see HOBSON-JOBSON). The sepulchre 
of the Founder and his family is often 
combined with this object. Tltc Iin- 
dinburii of the Xawub Asaf-uJ-dauln 
at Lucknow is, or was till the 8i<^ of 
1858, probably the most magnificent 
modem Oriental structure in India. 
It united irith the objects all cad v 
mentioned a mosque, a college, au^ 
aj^Ttuients for the members of the 
religious cstablialuncnt. The great hall 
is “conceived on fco grand a scale,” says 
Femisson, “as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier nge.” The 
central nart of it forms a vaulted apart- 
ment of 162 feet long by 63jt wide. 

[1837.— “In tho afternoon wo went to 
rtco tho Emaunberra.”— Bdfn. Up thf 
Vmmtnj, i. 87.] 

IMPALE, V. It is BtartUng to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an Eiigli.sh governor (Vansittart, 
apparently) little more than a centurv 
ago. [See CALDETB.] 

1764.— ** I request that you will give 
orders to tho Kaib of Dacca to send somo 
of tho Fnctoiy Sepoys along with somo of his 
own people, to apprehend tlio said murderers 
anti to impale them, which will bo very 
serviceable to tradors. '—/Tie Gownor ff Port 
Wiltiam to tho Hnwab ; in Zony, 389. 

1768-71.— *‘ Tho inmishments inflicted at 
Batavia aro excessively severe, ospocinlly 
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such AS fall upon the Indians. ImpalonidXLt 
is tho chief ond most terrible. ”<-~jSr(ravonn»Sy 
i. 288 . This writer proceeds to give a i 
description of the horrible process, which 
he witnessed. 

INAUM, ENAtJMj s. At. in^dm, 
‘a gift* (from a supenor), ‘a favour,* 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land : also land so held. ICn'amA^, 
tlie holder of such lands. A full detail i 
of the different kinds of tVdm, especially 
among the Malirattas, will be found in 
JVilson, s.v. The word is also used in 
'VVestem India for buckslieesli (q.v.). 
This use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
political traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita- 
tion regarding tlie ist'am lands and the 
alleged liarshness of the Qovermnent 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel- ; 
ing in the west of India w'as so 
strong on this subject that his vei]y 
palanya-hearers at the end of their 
stage invariably joined their hands in 
supplication, shouting, **In*am 1 In'am 1 
SaHb!** j 

INDIA, INDIES, n.p. A book 
might be \VTitten on this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con- 
nection 'with it. 

It is not easy, if it he possible, to find 
a truly native \i.e, Hindu) name for the 
whole country which we caU India ; 
but the conception certainly existed 
from an early date. Bhdratamrsha 
is used apparently in the Furanas 
with something like this conception. 
Jamhudtoipa, a term belonging to the 
mythical cosmography, is used in the 
Buddhist books, and sometimes, by the 
natives of the soiitli, even now. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Boman authors 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that we have 
now ; a conception also obvious in 
the modes of speech of Hwen T*sang 
and the other ^inese pilgrims. The 
AAoka inscriptions, c. b.o. 250, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tonjore, 
of the 11th century a.d.'J which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (n^l 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
by the king of Tanjore, Vira-Oliola, 
the same system is followed. In a 
2 E 


^perplate of the 11th centuiy, by the 
Ohalukya dynasty of Kalyana, we find 
the expression “from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge** {Ind. Anita, i. 81), i.e. the 
Bridge of Bama, or ‘Adam*s Bridge,* as 
our maps have it. And Mahominedan 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be found below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Yijayanagara also (from the 
14th century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like egressions. 

The origin oi the name is without 
doubt (Skt.) Sindhu, ‘the sea,* and 
thence the Great Biver on the West, 
and the country on its hanks, which 
we still call Sindh.^ By a change 
common in many parts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Sindit, and so passed on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. *M6l for 
the people, for the river, 
and India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur- 
ally hut gradually ^read to the whole. 

Some ]^ve imagined that the name 
of the land of JSiod (‘wandering*), to 
which Cain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, 
is but a form of this ; which is worth 
noting, as this idea may have had to 
do udth the curious statement in some 
medieval writers (e.y. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races 'were “the 
descendants of Cain.** In the form 
Hidhn \Hindu$, see Encycl Bihl. ii. 
2169] India appears in the great 
cuneiform inscription on the tomb 
of Darius Hystnapes near Persepolis, 
coupled with Gaddra (t.e. GanSidra, 
or the Peshawar country), and no 
doubt still in some degree restricted 
in its application. In tlie Hebrew of 
Esther i. 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
JEf5d(d)«, or perhaps rather Hiddu (sec 
also Periisol below). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataens of hliletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.o. c« 600, c. 


^ In most of tho important Asiatic laugnagcs 
tho samo word indicates the Sea or a Biver of tlie 
flist class ; f.ff. Sindlvit as here ; in Western Tibet 
G]famUo and Savmndmng (corr. of Skt. «amtinrfrtt) 
‘ tho 3ca,' which oio applied to the Indus and Sut- 
(see J. ill Geog. Soe. zxlll. 34-35) ; Hebrew yam, 
applied both to uie sea and to tho Nile ; Ar, lioftr/ 
Pers. dargd; Mongol, ifetrai, Ac. Compare tbo 
Homeric Dxeai'dr. 
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440, c. 400). The last^ though repeat- 
ing more fables than Herodotu^ snows 
a truer conception of what India yvas. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appear in a Greek 
'writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polyasnus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd century. Tlie Greek form 
is or else ‘The Land of the 

Indians.' 

The name of ‘India’ roread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on the banks of 
the Indus, to the whole peninsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; out also m a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the 'vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound- 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, 'with surprising exactness, as 
‘ India within the Ganges,’ whilst the 
darker regions beyond appear as ‘ India 
beyond the Ganges.’ And tip double 
conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, has descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘dark ages’ that the name 
is sometimes found to be used as 
synonymous with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ forming the three parts of 
the world. Earlier than this, how- 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi- 
nate different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra et extra 
Gangtm; and the terms India iLfajor, 
India Minor can be traced back to tlie 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
application of these terms ^vas various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, os far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Airica. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day : 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) le Indie, &c. 

And we may add further, that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
(^India Saperiar), whilst Mangnolli calls 
it India Magna and Maxima, and calls 


Malabar India Farm, and India 
Inferior. 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India' 
to the country at the mouth of the 
TiCTis and Euphrates, which the people 
of Easra still call Hind; and which Sir 
H. Kawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that region with the Hamla 
of Genesis. (See Catliay, &c., 65, note.) 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen T’sang again we find that by 
him and his co-religionists a plurality 
of Indias “was recognised, i,e. five, viz, • 
North, Central, East, South, and ‘West. 

Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu. 
The aspirated and Persianised form 
Hind, as applied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs. But when they invaded the 
vall^ of the Indus and found it called 
Sindhu, they adopted that name in the 
form Sin^ and thencefonrard ‘ffind 
and Sfnd’ were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceivea as two ppta of a meat 'whole. 

Of the apjnication of India to an 
Ethiopian r^on, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak here. 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference may he made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. 
ii. pp. 419 and 425. 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of ‘ Indies* India, to each 
European nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, mthout 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloquial 
use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
'writo of the 16th and 17th centuiy 
a distinction is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Moral. To the Dutch- 
man India means Java and its depend- 
encies. To the ^aniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the Gaul 
are not Us Indes Pondicherry, Ohander- 
nagore, and Bdunion? 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the misconcep- 
tion of the great Admiral himself, who 
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in his nicmorahlc cntcrnrisG V’os seek* 
ing, and thought he had found, a new 
route to the ‘Indifts* by Killing west 
in«5tcad of cast. Uis discoveries were 
to S]>aiii the Indies, until it gradually 
became nmnifest that thev were not 
identical with the aiicieut Tands of the 
ciist, and then they bccninc the 
Inffies. 

Indian is a name which has been 
carried still further abroad ; from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, simposca 
of India, discovered by Cohttiiou*', it 
naturally pa‘^ed to tlie natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it c^imc to l>c 
the familinr name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even includ- 
ing) the Eemtimaux of the North and 
the Patagomans of the South. 

This ^mse no doubt lins led to our 
hesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. \Ve use the 
iidjcctivc Indian, but no niodorn 
Englidnnan wlio hai had to do with 
India ever speaks of a man of that 
couiitrj’ as * an Indian.* Forrest, in his 
Voijag^ io ilfcr^Kt, n«os the inelegant 
word Indo^taturs/ but in India itself a 
Hindustani means, as bos been indi- 
cated under tlmt wonl, a imtivu of tbc 
upper Gangctic valley and adjoining 
districts. Among the Greeks ‘an 
Indian* (’Ii'odt) nc<piircd a notable 
giecific application, vi/. to an elephant 
driver or mahout (q.v,). 

n.c. c. 480.— “Says Dariuji llio King: IJy 
the gmeo of Ormaxd tbe^o (nro) the countries 
Avbich 1 hnvo acquired bci*idcs Fcmi.i. I 
hare established rny power over thorn. They 
linvQ brought tribute to mo. That which 
lioa licon Kiid to them by luo they liaro 
done. They have olKjycd my law. Medea 
. , . Arachotia {Ilamumlvih), Saltnpydia 
(T/tatnaush), Ganduria iOaddnt), India 
(HidUfih). , . .** — On the Tomb of Darius 
at Nekhdi*MltL«tam, pee Jtn\eltnson's //riW, 
iv. 250. 

D.c. c. 410. — **Ka<tw.ard of India lic^ a 
tract which ia cnUroIy Kind. Indeed, of nil 
the inhnbitantH of Asia, concerning whom 
anything 14 known, the Indians dwell noarcht 
to*tho oast, and the rising of the Sun.”— 
J/rroiotMf lit. c. 08 

n.c, c. 30CL— “India then {i} rohiv *lySifc7f) 
i»oing four-dded in plan, the side which looks 
to tlie Orient and that to tho South, tbo 
Great Sea coropa4«!oth ; that townnls tho i 
Arc tie ih divided hy tho mountam clialn of | 
Iliimvdtn from Scythia, inhabited by that | 
trilio of Scythian*! who nro called Sakai ; and 
on tho fourth aido, turned towards tho We^t, ! 
tho Indus marks tho boundary, the biggest | 
or nearly no of all rivers after the Nile.” 


— in Zliorfenw, H. 35. (From 
MUllor'a Fraffm. Jliii, Or(t/c*, ii, 402.) 

A.I>. c. 140.—“ Ti SI dri rou ly5o9 irpht 
c«, ToOrd /Hit taru i) rwr *lvSutv 7^, ^at 
’Iriol cdrei icrwap.** — Arrian, Indi>a, 
eh. ii. 

c. 600.— “As for the land of tho Hind it 
is bounded on tlio Kast by tho Persian Sea 

I f>. tho Indian Ocean), on tho W. and S. 
W the countries of Islam, and on tho N. hy 
tho Chino.«to Empire. . . . ITio length of 
tho land of tho Hind from tho government 
of Moknln, tho country' of Mansura and 
Bodba and the rest of Suid, till thou comost 
to lynnnfij and thcnco passcst on to TobKit 
(SCO TIBET), is about 4 months, and iu 
ItrcticUh from tho Indian Ocean to the 
eoiinlrj* of If.annQj about three months.”— 
htalkri, pp. G and 11. 

c, 050.— “Tlio namo of Tien<hu (India) 
has gone through %arious and confused 
fonns. . . . Anciently they said Shiti’tn ; 
wliINt soroo Aut liom caJlcfl i t Now 

conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu.” — Ttinp, in Pit. 
liovddk., li. 67. 

c. Oil, — “Tor tho nonce let us contino 
ourselves to snnnnnr^ notices concerning tho 
kings of Sind and nind. Tho language of 
Sind is difTcrent from that of Hind. . . .** 
J/fls’d/ff, i. 3S1. 

e. 1020. — “India (AlHind) is one of 
tbo^o plains lirmadcd on tho ^oiith by tho 
Sea of the Indians. Ix>fty mountains bound 
it on all tho either quarters. Through this 
plain the wnten* descending from tho 
mountains arc di«>chnrgod. .Morcoicr, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard tho rounded and 
svoni atones ihat aro found in the sod, how- 
ever deep thou riiaycst diir,— atones which 
near the mountains, where tho riveri! roll 
down violently, are largo ; but pmall at a 
distanco from tho moimtam«, whoro tho 
current plaekcns; and uhtch bceomo mere 
Mud whore tho ciirronbi are nl rest, wliero 
tho waters rink into tlio ^utl, and whore tlie 
pca is at hand— thon thou svilt be toniptod 
to Iiclics*o that this countrv ivas at a fonner 
])crio<l only a pc.a wlitoh tho debris washed 
down by tho torrcntalmth filled up. • . 

In ItnnavtVji I' j tracts, Journ. A$. 
Per. 4. 1814. 


“Bind is aiirc\)nndcd on the East 
by Chin and Mitchin, on the West by Sind 
and Kitbiil, and on tho South by tho Soa.”— 
Jbtd. in 7;7/tor, 1 . 15. 

1205,— “llio whole country of Hind, from 
Por«Imur to tho shores of tho Ocean, and in 
tho other direction, from Siwi^tifn to tho 
hills of Chill. . . //fl/<in AVm rat, in Ff/iof, 
it. 230. That is. from Peshawar in tho 
north, to tho Indian Ocean in tho fouth ; 
from Schwa rt (on tho west hink of tho Indus) 
to the mouiitniiis on tho cast dividing from 
China. 


c« 1600,—“ Hodu quno cst India extra ot 
intmOangom.”— ifiwmj Afundi (in Ilobrow), 
by Ahr. PenUof, in 7/yrfA Siftdflffma 
Oxon, 1707, !. 76. 
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1653. — **And had Vasco da Gama be- 
longed to a nation so glorious ns tho Homans 
ho would perchanco havo added to tlio 
stylo of his family, noble ns that tho sur- 
namo *Of Indio,* since wo know that tho«e 
symbols of honour that a man wins nro more 
glorious than those that ho inherits, and 
that Scipto gloried more in the achiOTomont 
which gave him tho sumamo of *AfrieamUf* 
than in tho name of Comolius. which was 
that of his family.*’— -JJanw, I. iv. 12. 

1572.— Defined, without being named, by 
Camoons : 

Alem do Indo faz, ^aquem do Gango 

Hu torreno muy grude, o osgaz famoso, 

Quo pela parto Austral o mar abrango, 

D para o Korto o Emodio caremoso.” 

LvsiadaSf vi!« 17. 

Englished by Burton ; 

Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 

a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore; 

northTrard tho peaks of caved Emddus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine tho 
shore.” 

1677.— “ India is properly called that 
great Provinco of Asia, in tho whicho great 
Alexander kopte his warres, and was so 
named of tho ryuor Indus.”— Etfwi, qf 

Trauayl^t f. 8r. 

Tlie disffncf Indias. 

c. 650. — “Tho circumforenco of tho Five 
Indies is about 90,000 li; on throe sides it 
is bounded by a great sea ; on tho north it 
is backed by snoiry mountains. It is wide 
at tho north and narrow at tho south ; its 
figure is that of a half-moon.” — 

Tsangt in Pkh Bovddh.t ii. 58. 

1298.— “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Moabar to Kesmacoran (t.c. 
from Coromandel to ^lokran), and it con- 1 
tains 13 great kingdoms. . . . India the 
Lesser extends from tho Province of 
Champa to Mutfili (t.«. from Cochin-China j 
to the Kistna Delta), and contains 8 great i 
Kingdoms. . . . Abash (Abyssinia) m a vory 
groat province, and you must know that 
It constitutes tho middle India.*— ATtuvo 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328. — “ What shall I say ? Tho great- 
ness of this India is boyond desenption. 
But let this much suffice concerning India 
the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Tertia I will say this, that I hare not 
indeed scon its many marvels, not having 
been there. . . .**— 'Jmtir Jordamts, p, 4l. | 

India Minor, in Clavijo, looks ns if , 
it were applied to Afghanistan ; 

1404. — “ And this same *rhursday that tho ^ 
said Ambassadors arrived at this great Htver 
(the Oxns) they crossed to tho other side. 
And tho same day . . . came in the evening 
to a great city which is called Tenmtt 
(Termedh), and this used to belong to In dia 
minor, but now belongs to tho empire of 


Samarkand, having boon conquered by 
l^murbec.”— (7/«i*yo, § dii. {Marlham, 119). 

Indies. 

c. 1601.— “Ho does smile his face into 
more linos than are in tho pew map with 
tho augmontarion of tho Indiaes .” — Ttttlfth 
Night, Act iii. sc. 2. 

1663.— “I was thirteen times captive and 
Eovontcon times sold in tho Indies. —Tiuiis. 
of Pinto, by H, Cogan, p. 1. 

1826.—“. . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of tho Eost^ that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined mo to get acquainted with a 
friend of hors, living as she said quetgue fHtrt 
dans les Indes, ana whom, to my amoni«<h- 
mont, I found residing at tho Capo of Good 
Hope.'— /7ai;i IJaba, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
1835, p. ix. 

' India of the Portuguese. 

! c. 1567.—“ Di qui (Coilan) n Oao Comori 
si fanno sottanta due roiglia, o qui si finiss^ 
la coda dell’ India.” — (7«. Federtet, in 
: liamitsh, iii. 390. 

1593.— “At tho onde of tho countroy of 
Camlaia beginnoth Lidia and tho ianas of 
Dccam and Cuncam . . . from tho island 
called Das Vnguas (read rayifos) . . . which 
is tho nghto const that in all tho East 
Countries is called India. • . • Kow }ou 
must vnderstando that this coast of India 
beginnoth at Darnan, or tho Island Das 
Voguns, and stretched South and by East, 
to tho Capo of Comorin, whore it endoth.” — 
Linachottn, ch. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62. See 
also under ABADA]. 

c. 1610. — “II y n grand nombro dos 
Portugais qui demourent hs ports du cotto 
costodoBongalo . . • iUn'csoiontrotournor 
on rinde, pour quelquos fautes qu'ila y out 
commis.'*— Pyram de Laval, i. ^9; [llak* 
Soc. 1 . 334]. 

1615. — “Sociorum litoris, qui Mogoris 
Hcgiam incolunt auditum cst in India de 
celobcrrimo Regno illo quod Saniccni Ca- 
taium vocant,”— IViyaiUiM, Dr ChrittianA 
Nxjncditione apud Sinas, p. 544. 

1C44.— (Spenkiag of tho Daman district 
above Bombay.— “The fruits nro nearly all 
tho aime ns those that you get in India, 
and especially many Mangas and Cassaras (?), 
which are like che^nuts.’*— Docurro, MS, 

It is remarkable to And the term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
tlie Court of the E.I.C. in uTitiiig to 
Fort St. George. They certainly mean 
some part of tlie west coast. 

1670.— They desire that dungarees may 
bo supplied thonco if possible, as “they 
wore not procurable on tho Coast of India, 
by re.ison of the disturbances of Sovnjco,” — 
Notes and JSxls., Pt. i» 2. 

1878. — “The Portugais . . • might have 
subdued India by this time, had not wo 
fallen out with them, and given them the 
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iirstBlow at Ormuz . . . they havo added 
some Christians to those formerly conrortod 
hy St Tliomas, but it is a loud Report to say 
afi India.”— /^cr, 137. 

1881.— In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, wo observe the Portuguese J^iimstcr 
of Foreign AfTairs calls their Goa Viceroy 
“The Governor Gcncml of India.” 

India of the Putch. 

1876. — The Dorian “is common through- 
out all India. Ptont^Kundinff U'oor^ 

denlofJh, 196. 

Indies applied to America. 

15C3. — “And please to toll mo • . . which 
is better, this (Jfadiir C/ifme) or the ffuwalo 
ofottr Indies as wo call thorn. • . Crarmi 
f. 177. 

INDIAH. This word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
the follouiiig passage : — 

A.n. 433-440. 

** Mid israoUiin Ic wacs 

Mid obreum and indoum, and mid 
egyptum.” 

In Gut!st*s TfAyfAiwj*, ii. 86-87. 

But it may he queried whether ijid^im is 
not hero an error for ttidrum ; the converge 
error to that supposed to ha^*o been made 
in tho printing of Othello's dcath-nx^ccli — 
“of one -wlio<to hand 

Like tho base Judean threw a pearl away.” 

Indian used for Maliont. 

n.C. ? 116-10.*i.— “ And upon tho boasts 
(tho elephants} there wero strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and wore girt fast unto them with doriccs : 
thoro wero al^o upon every one tw'o and 
thirty strong men, that fought upon them, 
hesido tho Indian that ruled them.” — 
/, ^facadtea, ri. 87. 

n.c. c. 1.^.— “Of Beasts (>.c. cleplmnts) 
taken w*ith all their Indians thoro wore ten ; 
and of all tho rest, wliich had thrown their 
Indians, ho got possession after tho battio 
liy driving thorn together." — Pohjliug, Bk. i. 
eh. 40; SCO also iii. 46, and 3s!. 1. It 
is very curious to see tho drivers of 
Carthaginian elephants thus called /ndtVinjr, 
though it may bo presumed that this is only 
a Qrcok application of tho term, not a 
Carthaginian use. 

n.c. c. 20. — “Tortio dio ... ad Thabu- 
rion castollum imminens fluvio Indo vontum 
cst ; cui fcccrat nomon Indus ab olophnnto 
dojectus."— Atwy, Bk. xxsriu. 14. This 
Indus or “Indian” river, namod after the 
hfaliout thrown into it by his clopimnt, was 
fiomowhoro on tho bordors of Phrygia. 

A.n; c, 210.— “Along with this elephant 
was lirought up a femalo ono eallod Kikala. 
And tho wife of their Indian being near 
death placed her child of 30 days old bosido 
this ono. And when tho woman died a 
eortain mnrs'ollouB attachment grow uii of 


tho Beast towards tho child. • . A thenar 
xiii. eh. 8. 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian, 

1816.—“. . . our host Indians. In the 
idleness^ and obscurity of homo they look 
back with fondness to tho country where 
they have been useful and distingnishod, 
like tho ghosts of Uomor's heroes, who pre- 
fer tho exertions of ^a laliouror on tho earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.*'— 
in UfCt i. 367. 

INDIGO, s. Tlie plant Indigofera 
tincioria^ L. (N.O. Lcgnminomo\ and 
the dark blue dye made from it. Greek 
'IrJtxir. This word appears from 
Hip])OCTnics to lia'tx been ap^died in 
bid time to pepper. It is also applied 
by Dioscoridcs to the mineral sub- 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iroiil called Indian red (F. Adams, Ap- 
pendix to Dunhar^e Lexicon), [Liddell 
<6 Bcoit call it “a dark-blue dye, 
indigo.” The dye wus used in 
Egyptian mummy -cloths {Wilhinaont 
Ancient EggpU cd. 1878, li, 163).] 

A.D, c. CO,— “Of that which is c.allcd 
'IvSiKdr ono kind is produced spontaneously, 
being ns it were a scum thrown out hy tho 
Indian reeds ; hut that used for dyeing is a 
purpio ofllorcoccnco which floats on the 
brnzon cauldrons, which tho craftsmen skim 
of! and dr>% TJmt is deemed l»cst wliich is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
tho touoh.” — Dio^eorideitf v. cap. 107. 

c. 70.—“ Aftor this . . . Indieo (/ndrcKis) 
is a colour most cstconicd ; out of India it 
comnioth ; whereupon it tooko tho iinnio ; 
and it is nothing els but a slimie mud 
cleaving to tho fnamo that gatheroth about 
c.sncs and reeds: whiles it is punned or 
ground, it lookoth blncko , but being dis- 
solved it ycoldoth a woondorfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . « . tndlco is 
^^lucd at 20 denarii tho pound. In xfliysicko 
there is use of this Indieo; for it doth 
assuage swellings tliat doc stretch tho skin." 
—Pliixxe, by Ph, lloUand, ii. 631. 

c. 80-90. — *'Tliis river {Sinihv»t i.r. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . , . and it has none 
of thorn navigable except the middle ono 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
BarKaricon. . . . Tho articles itnporlod into 
this mart arc. • « • On tho other hand there 
nro exported Jldellivm • • . and 

Indian Work {IvSiKhv fti\ary i,e. Indigo)." 
— Prriplus, 38, 39. 

1298. — (At Coiliim) “They have nbo 
nhundnneo of very fine indigo (y»ds). This 
is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after tho roots have been removed] is 
put into groat vessels upon which they pour 
water, and then leave it till tho whole of 
tho plant is decomposed* • • 

Polo, Bk. iii. eh. 22, 
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1584.-*" Indico from Zindi and Cambaln.” 
•=-2?orwf/, in S^l. ii. 413. 

(160545.— •». ^ . for all whicli^wo shall 
buioRjso, Indico, Lancs Brnr^^faiehthGare 
in nboundnnce arc to oo hndd.* — Birdicoocf, 
Fmt Letter JBool'f 77. 

[1G09. — ... to biijr such Comodtiics 
ns tbor shall findo there ns Indico, of 
Labor (Lahore), hero worth riij* tho jpoundo 
Sereins nnd tho beat LelondrL . . .* — /fcirf. 
287. Serdiis is Sarbhoj, tbo Sereaze of 
Forbes (Or. J/Irm., 2Dd cd. li. 2CMi) near 
AhTnadttbad: Sir G. Birdwood with some 
hesitation identifies Belondn ^vitli Valabhi, 
20 m. K.W. of Blwvnagar. 

[1610.— “.dnif or Indierue, which is a 
violetrbluQ dyo .” — Pyrard dt ixiraf, Hak, 
Soc.ii.246.] 

1610.— ** In tho country thereabouts is 
made somo itodigo.*'— ^ir D. in 

PurehaSf i. 259. 

[1616.— ** Indigo is nmdo thus. In tho 

f inmo Juno they sour it, which tho rams 
inng up about the prime September : this 
they cut and it is called tho Netoty (H. 
iiaudhSf *a young plant*), formerly men- 
tioned, and is a good sort. Next year it 
sprouts again in the prime August, which ; 
they cut and is tho best Indigo, called Jerry \ 
in, jart, ‘growing from tho root (ior).*”— 
ypsteTf LfUerif i?. 241.) 

0 . 1670.— Ta^'omicr gives a detailed ac- 
count of tho manufacture as it was in bis 
time. “They that sift this In^o must 
bo careful to keep a Linncn-cloath before 
their faces, and ibat their nostrils bo well 
stopt. . . . Yot . . . they that hare sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in tho 
CToning it wa.s nil blow within.*— 27.2*. ii. 
128-9; [cd./l«/f,u. 11). 

AVe have no conception 'wliat is 
meant hy the follow'ing singular (ap- 
parently sarcastic) entt}- in the Indian 
Voeahilary 

1788,— “Indergo— a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in tho woods.** [This is 
n. indarmVt Skt. “barley of 

India, '* the WnyMia (tnetona^ from tho 
leaves of which a sort of indigo is made. 
See Baf/, £eon, Viet. VI. pt. iv. 316. 
“Inderjb of tbo species of warm bitters.'* — 
Ifalhed, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.) 

1881. — “ B^couvortes ot Inventions.— Dd- 
ctdCmcnt lo cabinet Gladstone cst poursnivi 
par la mnlccbancc. Yoici un savant cbimisto 
do !Munich qiii vient do trourcr lo moyon se 

f wonarer nrtificiellement ot h trhvbon marchd 
c bleu Indigo. Cotto diicouverto pout 
amcner la mine du f^ouvememont des Indcs 
nnglniscs, qui cst d<^jh mcnac^ do la banque- 
route. L’indigo, en effet, cst lo prinmpal 
article do commerce dev ludov (I); dans 
rAllemngne, sculcmcnt. on on iiuporto par 
an pour plus do cent cmquanto millions do 
francs.'*— //«rrr Commercial Paper, quoted 
\n Pioneer Maxi, Vo\).Z. 


IHGLEES, s. Hind. Inglls and 
Inglis. Wilson m\’es as the explana- 
tion of this: “Invalid soldiers nnd 
si^ahisy to whom .illotnicnts of land 
were assigned os pensions ; the lauds 
60 granted.” But the word is now 
used ns the equivalent of (sepoy’s) 
pension simply. Mr. Carnegie, [who 
is followed by Platts], says the word 
is “prohablj’ a corruption of English, 
as pensions wore unknown among 
native Governments, whose rewards 
invariably took the shape of land 
assignments.” This, however, is quite 
unsatisfactory ; ana Sir H. Elliot’s 
suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of inralid 
(wliicli the sepoys may liave con- 
founded in some way witli EnglislC) is 
most probable. 

Il^EBLOPER, s. One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such 03 the E.I.C.) which had a 
charter of monopoly. The etymolo©’- 
of the word remains obscure. It lows 
like Dutch, but intelligent Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dntcli original. Onderloopen, the 
I nearest worn we can find, means * to 
I he inundated.’ Tlie hybrid etymolog}' 
given by Bailey, though allowed by 
Skeat, seems hardly possible. Perhaps 
it is an English corruption from onf- 
loopcn, *to evade, escape, run away 
from.* [Tlie N.E.D. without hesita- 
tion gives interlope, a form of leap. 
Skeat, in his Concise Diet, 2nd ed» 
agrees, and quotes Low' Germ, and 
Dutcli cnterloper, ‘ a runner between.*] 

1627.— “InterlopeiB in trade, ^ Attur 
Acad. pa. 54.*’ — Minshtii. (What is the 
meaning of the reforonco?) [It refers to 
“ *rho Attumeya Aoademxt ** by Tbomaa 
Powell or Powel, for which see 9 eor. Notes 
and Queries, vii. 198, 392]. 

1680. — “Tho commissions relating to tho 
Interloper, or privato trader, being con- 
aidored, it is resolved that a notice bo 
6xcd up warning all tho Inhabitants of tho 
Towno, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or bold 
any correspondence, with Captain WjUiamt 
Alloy or any person belonging to him or 
hia ship without the license of the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall onawGaroitat their FcrilL**-«iVofri and 
Exts., Pt. in. 29. 

1681. -“Tho Shippo ExrECTATIOK, Capt. 
AllyConmnd^ an Hiterloper, arrived in 
yo Bowncs from Porto wovo,**— JTttfyrr, 
Viaiy, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 15]. 
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ri6S2. — “Tlio Agontbavifi^ notioo of an 
Intfirlopor lying in Titticorin Bay, im- 
mcdiatoly sent for yo Councoll to consult 
aj»ut it. . . Diary of Fu St. 

Gto. Ist scr. i. 69.] 

,, ‘“^0 Spirit of Commcrco, ^hidi 

soos drifts with cnglo’a oyos, formed 
a‘>«odtttions at tho ri^quo of trjing tho con- 
scquonco at law . . , slnco tho statutes did 
not niiUiori 2 o tho Company to soizo or atop 
tho ships of these ndvonturors, whom tho}' 
called laterlopera.*’ — Ormt*s Fragmtnta^ 127. 

1683.— ** If God gives mo life to got this 
/Mfrmaunrf into my pot^scssiou, yo Honblo. 
Compy. shall nover moro bo much troubled ! 
>rith Interlopera.”— i/oMes, i^wry, Jan. 6 : 
[Hak. Soc. i. 62], | 

,j “ JITrtV 28. About 9 this morning 
Mr. uttloton, Air. Kcdhnni. and Mr. Doug- 
lass camo to y® factoiy’, and being sent for, 
woro asked ^Whether they dia now, or 
over intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Intorloponi that shall arrive 
in the Bay of Bengali ? 

“ Jlr. Littleton answered that, * ho did not, 
nor over intended to trade aith nn}* Inter- 
loper.' 

**>rr, Nedham answered, nt present 
ho did tioif and that ho enmo to cott money, 
and if any such ofTor should happen, ho 
would not rcftiec it.* 

" Mr. Douglass anawered, lio did not, nor 
over intended to trade with them ; but he 
said *what Ilstnte ho should gett hero ho 
w'ould not scniplo to send it homo upon any 
Interloper.' 

“ And having given their respective 
answers they were dismist.'— i6Mf. link, 
Soc, i. 90*91. 

1691. — “Whotbery* sooldiors lately sent 
up hath created any jc.alou<tyo in y« In* 
tCYlOp** ; or their own Actions or guilt 1 
know not, but tliey are so cautious yt every 
2 or 8 bales yt nro packt thoy immodintclv 
send on board."— MS. Letter from AVfirrf, 
Jlera at Jlngtry to tbo Rt. WorshpU Clarlrf 
Fm. Ar/cn( for Affait^i of tho Ji/, 
J/ojtbte. F(uC Jndta Comn^. in Benguff, &c®. 
(9tb Sept.). J/S. Jlrcmxi in /nAia Of tee. 

1719.—“ . . , their business in the 
Ftox was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
French interlftpew, which thoy did very 
offcct\inlIy."— »SArhwZeV Vvyagr^ 29, 

,, “I wish you would oxjdain your- 
self ; 1 cannot imagine wliai reason J have 
to bo Afnaid of nny of tho Com|«ny’B ships, 
or Dutch ships, I nm no intcrlopor."— 
Cntsof, l*t, it. 

1730.— “To Interlope [of infrr, L. bo- 
tween, and Ineptn, Dn. to run, q. cl. to 
run in betwoon, and intercept tbo Com- 
mcrco of others], to trade without projMsr 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce."— BrtiVryV English Diet, s.v. 

1760.— “ Entcrlooper. Termo do Com- 
mcrco do hler, fort on wsigo parmi lea 
Compngnics dcs Pays du Mord, commo' 
I'Anglotorrc, la Hollando, Hambourg, lo 
Dntiomark, Ac. 11 Aignifio an vai>iscau d'un i 
particulior qui pratiquo ct fr^quente Ics ' 


C6to9, ot Ics Havres ou Porta do Mor 
(Hoi^nda, pour y fairo un commorco clan- 
dcatin, au^ prejudice dcB Compagnica qu! 
sent autorisdes cites scales h lo fairo dans 
CCS mfitncfl lieux. • . , Co mot so prononco 
comme s'il 6toit 6crit Eintnlopre. II cat 
cmpmntd do I'Anglots, do «i/«r qui signifio 
entrer ot entreprondre, ot do Looper, 
Co\irroxir,**--~Saraty Jlritshns, Diet, Untv. 
ff« Commerce f Nouv, cd,, Coponhngno, b.v, 
c. 1812.— “Tbo fault lies in the clauso 
which gives tho Company ixjwor to eond 
homo interlopers • . • and is just as 
rcaaonnblo os ono which should forbid nil 
tho people of England, except a select few, 
to look nt the moon ." — Letter of Dr, Caregr 
in iriffiVmi Carry, iby James Culroas, D.D., 
1881, p.165. 

IPECACITANHA (WILD), s. Tlic 
garden name of a plant {Asclepias euras~ 
wrrVa, L.) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It 1ms nothing to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root fa a 
powerful emetic, whence the nnme. 
Tlie true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 

j IKON'- WOOD. Tills name fa ap- 
! plied to several trees in diffetent 
parts ; e.g, to Memta fnrea^ L, (K.O. 
Clusiacea^^ Hind, naghesar; and in the 
Bunnese provinces lo Xylia dolabri- 
/oral fa, Benth. 

I-8AY. The Cliinc.ee mob used to 
call the English soldiers Assays or 
leaySf from flic frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
hrcnch gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Cliincse 
used to call out after foreigners Akco ! 
Akco! a tradition from the Forbu* 

f ucse Aqnil *IIerc!’ In Jn^-a the 
^reuch are ^lled hj' the natives Orang 
deedong, t.c. the dtVrit-donc people. 
(See Forlunt^s Tico Vitnts to the Tea 
Countries, 1853, p. 52 ; and Notes and 
; Queries in China and Japari, ii. 175.) 

R 8C3. — “Tho SopojBwero . . . invariably 
^d *Achiii8.* Arhri or good is tho con- 
stantly reenrriog nnawor of a Soiioy wlion 
fijwkon to. . . 27»r#r lears in 

China, 1-lG.] 

I8KAT, 8. Batliiics. A marine 
term from Port, eseada (Boebuch). 

[ISLAM, 6. Infn. of Ar. safm, ‘ to 
1 h 5 or become safe * ; the word gener- 
ally \t8od by Mahomincdnns for their 
religion. 

[1610.—“ Dated in Achon 1025 according 
to tho rate of Slam."— Absfer, Letters, iv, 125. 
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[16l7.~''t demanded fho debts . . . one 
fof tho debtors] for tbo ralow of 110 tfiah] 
IS termed Slam.”— Youngs from 
Jaeatra, Oct. S, I.O. Becords : O.C. lso» 641.] 

ISTOOFi s. Oakum. A marine 
term from j?ort. estojpa {Roebuck). 

ISTUBBUL, s. Tills usual Hind, 
word for ‘stable* may naturally be 
imaged to be a comiption of the 
En^sh word. But it is really Ar. 
tsfaof, though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stabulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

ITZEBOO, s. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. lisi-^hfiy 
‘one dniclun.’ [The N,E.D, gives 
itscy tichcy ‘one/ oiiy ‘dhusion, part, 
quarter *]. Present 1711116 about Is. 
^larsden says : “ Itzeho, a small gold 
piece of oblong form, being O’O inch 
long, and 0*3 broad. Two ^ecimens ' 
weighed 2 dut. 3 gta. only ” (Kumim. 
Onenty 814-6). See Cock^s Diaryy i. 
176, ii. 77. [Tlie coin does not appear 
in the last currency list ; see C?iam6tfr- 
laiuy Hiingi Japanese, Srd ed. 99.] 

ri616.-«Ichihoa.” (Sco under KO- 
BANG.) 

[1639.— •** Wo found tho greatest difficulty 
in obtaining specimonfl of tho currency of 
tho country, and I came away at last tho 
]iosocssor of a solitary Itzibu. These aro 
either of gold or nlvcr: the gold Itzibu 
is a small oblong picco of monoy, intrinsi- 
cally worth about seven and sixpence. Tbo 
intrinsic value of tho gold halMtzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into a shirt-stud, 
is about one and tonpcnce.”^L« OltphanU 
iVarr. of Mission^ h. 232.] 

IZAM MAIiUCO, n.p. Wc often 
find this form in Correa, instead of 
Nizamaluco (q.v.). 


J 


JACK, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy ; 
in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than 
other^vise. 

1863.— “. . , ho should be leading tho 
Jacks.”— ii. C6. 

JACK, 6. The tree called by 
botanists Artoearjtus integrifoliay L. fil., 


and its fruit. The name, says Drury, 
is “a corruption of the Skt. word 
Tdmkkay whicli means the fruit of 
the tree ” ( Useful PlanUy p. 65). Tliere 
is, however, no such Skt. word ; 
the Skt. names are Kantahiy PhalOy 
Pamsa, and Phalasa. [But tJie Mai- 
ayal. chahka is from the Skt. c/iaXTa, 
‘ round,*] Bheede rightly gives TsjaJca 
(duikka) as Uie Malayalam name, and 
from tliis no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca and handed it on to ns. 
“Tliey call it,” says Garcia Orta, “in 
Malavar jaco^, in Clanarese and Guzerati 
pantw** (f. 111). “The Tamil form is 
sakkeL the meaning of which, as may 
be adauced from mrious uses to which 


tlie word is put in Tamil, is ‘the fruit 
abounding in rind and refuse.* ” 
{Lciicvfrm, Bp. CaUwelU) 

We can hardly doubt tdiat this is 
the fruit of which Pliny UTites: 
“Major alia porno et suavitate prac- 
cdlentior ; quo sapientiores Indorum 
vivunt. (Folium alas avium iiuitatur 
longitudine trium cuhitorunb latitu- 
dine duum). Fructum e coiiiee mittit 
admiratttem sitccC dulcedtne; uno 


qttaiemos satiet Arbofi nomen nflZrte, 
porno nmnae; phmma est in Sydracis, 
expeditionum Alexandri termino. Est 
et alia sinnlis huic ; dulcior porno ; sed 
interaneorum mletudini infesta” {Hist, 
Hat. xij. 12). Thus rendered, not too 
faithfully, by PhOemon Holland: 
“AnolheT tree there is in India, 


greater yet than the former ; hearing 
a fniit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaidf; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. Tlie leaf resemhletli 
bird^ wmgs, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it putteth forth at the hark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice: insomuch os one of them is 
sufficient to give four men a competent 
and full refection. The tree’s name 


is Pahy and the fruit is called Ariena. 
Great plenty of them is in the wuntry 
of tlie Sydraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his ei^editions 
and voyages. And yet there is another 
tree mucli like to tliis, and beareth a 
fruit more delectable tliat this Ariena, 
albeit Uie giits in a mnn*s belly it 
wringethand breeds the hloudie iiix” 
(i. 361). 

Strange to say, tho fruit thus de- 
scribed lias been generally identified 
irith the plantain: so generally tliat 
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(we presume) tlie Linuacan name of 
the plantain Jlliwa mjnenUm, was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage. (It was, 1 find, the 
excellent Ruinphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
(iriena >nth the plantain), Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i. 2G2), and then 
more positively* (ii. C78), adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks art(7m in tlie 
Skt. varana. The shrewder Gildc- 
ineister d^s the like, for he, sattit 
jphrasc^ uses nrtenac as Latin for 
‘plantains.’ Bitter, too, accents it, 
and is not. staggcrca even by tlie uno 
quatenios sntiet. Humboldt, quoth lie, 
often saw Indians make their meal 
with a very little manioc and three 
bananas of the big kind (Plaiano-artmi). 
Still less suillced the Indian Brahmins 
(snptentrA when one fruit was enough 
for four of them (v. 87C, 877). Blass 
the venerable Prince of Geogiaphers ( 
"Would one Kartoffel^ even “of the big 
kind,” make a dinner for four German 
Professors? Just as little would one 
jdantain suflice four Indian Sages. 

The words which we have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough to show that the jacJ: is in- 
tended ; the fruit growing c cortice (I'.c. 
piercing the hark of the stem, not 
pendent fi’oni twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in comhinution infallible. And os re- 
gards ilB being the fruit of the sjigos, 
wc may observe (hat the Jack fruit 
is at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is 
also inanifast Tlic finsb two clauses 
of his dcscri])tioii {Major alia, &c, ; 
Folium alas, &c.) arc found in Tlico- 
phnnslus, hut apply to (wo different tr^sSf 
Hence we get nd of the purzlc about 
the big leaves, which led scholars 
astray after plantains, and originated 
Mma gajiitnUm, And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused dysentery in the Slaccdonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
rolled three plants into one. Here arc 
the passages of Tlicophrastus 

*' (1) And tlicro is another troo which is 
both itsotf a troo of great r!zo, and produces 
n fruit that is wonderful ly big and nwcot. 
^is is used for food by the Indian Bagos, 
who wear no clothes. (2) And there is yet 
nnoiber which has the loaf of a very long 
fhnpo, and rosombling tho wings of birds, 
and this they sot upon holmota ; tho length 


is obout two cubits. ... (8) Tboro is 
another tree tho fruit of which is long, and 
not straight but crooked, and sweet to the 
taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dyscntciy {“"AXXo r4 iortv oJ 6 Kupiros 
(xottphs (cat ot^ic cifO^s d\\& crs'oXior, ioOih^ 
/leror W vXvieiJs. O&roj iv rg froeXi? trrffmv 
TTwt iftti hvtrtrriptav . . ,“) svliorefoTO 
Alexander pttblishcd a general order against 
eating it.”— (//tVh Plant, iv. ‘1-5), 

It is plain that Pliny and Thco- 
dirastus were using the same authority, 
mt neither copying the whole of what 
he found in it. 

The second tree, whose leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to li.v 
mion helmets, is hard to identify. 
*nie limt was, when wc combine the 
ndditional characters (pioted by PUny 
hut omitted by Theoplira.stus, certainly 
the jaeh; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (o.v.). The terms long and 
ci-ooked would, perhajis, answer better 
to the plantain, hut hardly Ihc un- 
wholesome eflecl. As n^rds the uuo 

? niaUnws Fatiei, compare Friar Jordanus 
iclow, on the jar/:; “Siiflicict circiter 
pro quinmie jiersonis.” Indeed the 
whole of tlie Friar’s account is worth 
comparing with Pliny’s. Pliny aiys 
that it look four men to cat a jack, 
Jordanus says five. But an English- 
mnii who had a plantnliou in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut a jack on his ground 
which took three men — not to cat- 
hut to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anything to the 
purpose, because wo do not know to 
which of the three trues jumbled to- 
gether tho immc.s really applied. If 
jHtla really niqdicd to the jack, possibly 
it may he the Skt. or jmuam. 

Or it maybe merely pViain, ‘a fruit,* 
and the passage would then he n 
comical illustration of the jiersisteiice 
of Indion habits of mind. I'’or a 
stranger in India, on asking the 
question, ‘What on earth is that?’ as 
he Avcll might on his lirst sight of n 
jfirA'-trce wdth its fruit, would at the 

J ire.scnt day almost certainly receive 
or answer : ^Plud /lai /JiurfJuwui/’— 
‘ It w a fruit., my lord ! * Art mi looks 
like hiratnja, ‘golden,* which might 
1)0 an epithet of the jad:, hut wc 
find no such siiucific application of 
the word. 

Omitting Theophrn.9t.us and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
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jack that wc find is that hy Hiren 
T'sang, who met inth it in Bengal : . 

c. A.D. Although tho fruit of the 

2)a)Mea>so < J9ana5a) is ^thered in Kjcat 
quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
fruits ore os big as n pumpkin ; ‘when ripe 
they are of n x^dish yellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside n quantity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs ; and when these are 
broken there oxndes a juice of rcddish-ycUow 
colour And delicious flAVour. Sometimes tho 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees ; but sometimes it grows from tte 
roots, like the/o-fin*; (Hadix CAiao«)» which 
is found under tho ground.”— Jw/ira, iii. 75. 

c, 1328.— ** There are some trees that bear 
a very big fniit called chaqui ; and tho fruit 
is of such sizo that one is enough for about 
fire persons. There is another tree that has 
a fruit like that just named, and it is called 
Blognti [o corruption of MalaydL luriHn, 
‘superior fruit* J, quite as big and ns sweet, 
but not of tho same species. These fruits 
never grow upon tho twigs, for these are not 
able to bear uicir weight, but only from the 
main branches, and even from tho trunk of 
tho tree itself, down to tho very roots.” — 
Friar Jonlanw, 13-14. 

A iinimie MS. of the travels of Frinr 
Odoric, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains Die following curious 
passage 

c. 1330.— “And there bo also trees which 
produce fruits so big that two irill bo a load 
for o strong man. And when they ore eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth ; 
they are of a fragrant odour and very 
savou]^ ; tho fruit is called chabossi" The 
name is prolmbly corrupt fperhaps ehaeassi I). 
But tho passage about oiling tho hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the desenption 
in Babers Mmoirs (see below), a descrip- 
tion matchless in its way, oud which falls 
off sadly in tho new translation by 
Puvet de Courtcillo, which quite omits tho 
“haggises.** 

c, 1335.— “Tho Shald and FarLh This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great Age. Their leaves are like those 
of tho walnut, and tho fruit grows direct 
out of tho stem of tho tree. The fruits 
homo nearest to tho gronnd are the larll; 
they are sweeter and bettor-flavoured than 
tbo Shald . . .** etc. ^ueb to tho same 
effect as'bofore).— 7ta Bafufa, iii. 127 ; see 
also iv. 228. 

c. 1350, — ** There is apin another wonder- 
ful tree called Cbo^e-ifanrie, as big as an 
oak. Its fruit is produced from tho trunk, 
and not from tho branches, and is something 
man'cllous to see, being as big ns a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old. It has 
a hard rind like that of our pinc-concs, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet ; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
with tho sweetness of honey, and of tho best 
Italian melon ; and this amo contains some 
500 ehesinuts of like fl.*iTOur, which are 


cimtal eating when roasted.*' — John 
Marignollij in Cathay, Ac., 363. 

c* 1440. — “There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which hears a frait 
resembling a ^ne-cone, but so big that a 
man can imrdly lift it ; tho rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
tho finger. Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained in separate membranes. 
These have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of the consistence and taste of 
(mestnuts, and which are roosted like chest- 
nuts. And when cast among embers (to 
roast), unless you make a cut in them they 
will explode and jump out* Tho outer rind 
of tho fruit is given to cattle. Sometimes 
tho fruit is also found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and these 
fruits excel the others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. Thes^moreover) have no kernels 
inside them. The tree itself resembles a 
large fig-tree, and tbo leaves aro cut into 
fingers like the hand. Tho wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed for many uses. 
The name of tho treo is Cachi *’ (i.r. (^adki 
or Tzacchi). — Ftcoh de* Conti. 

The description of tho leaves . . . 
da modum palmi {ntercisia** — is tho only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded tho Jack with 
its congonor tho bread-fruit (Artorarpus 
tnciat or rno^ofia). Wo have translated 
from Peggie's Lotin, ns tbo version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVih Caitury 
is far from accurate. 

1530. — “Another is tho haJhil. This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour ?). It 
looks like n sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like a filbert. 

. . . The fruit is very adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with oil before eating them. 
They grow not only from tho branches ond 
trunk, but from its root. You would say 
that the tree was all hung round wira 
haggises 1 ” — Zei/dra and Mrskint^s Ba&pr, 
32o. Hero laJhil represents tho Hind, 
name kaihal. ffhe practice of oiling the 
bps on account of tho “ndhesivo quality ” 
(or os modem mortals would call it, * sticki- 
ness ') of tho jack, is still usual among natives, 
and is the cause of a proverb on premature 
precautions : G&eFh men ICathal, honik men 
UU “You have oiled your lips while tho 
jack still hangs on the troer* Wo may 
observe that the call of tho Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Gangotio districts rendered 
by tho natives as Ka(hal valla t Kaihal 
jjMlckdl i.e. “Jack’s ri|^,”uio bird appear- 
ing at that season. 

[1547* — “I consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetui^ • • • one palm grove 
and on area tor planting certain mango trees 
and Jack trees (manguoims o Jaqueiroa) 
situate in tho village of Calangnte. . . •” 
— Arc/tiv, Pori. Orient., fnsc. 5, No. 88.] 

c. 1590.—“ In Sircar Hnjypoor there are 
plenty of the fruits callca KaOivl and 
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Jliidhul; Eomo of tho iirat aro so largo as 
to bo too heavy for one man lo esarry*”— 
Otadwtn*$ Aye^, it. 2D. In Blochmann'o cd. 
of tho Persian text ho reads barhaff (nnd so 
in Jarrott'a tmns. (it, 1D2),] which is n Hind, 
nnmo for the ^rfoair 7 >i» Lahoocha of Iloxb. 

2563, — **i?. What fndt is that which is 
as liig AS tho lorgest (coco) nuta 7 

**U. You just now ftto tho front 

inside of it| nnd you said that roasted they 
were like real chcstnnta. Now you shall cat 
the bnvclopCR of thc«o • . . 

“ H. Tlioy tnsto Itko a melon ; but not 
FO good nil tho better melons. 

“0. True, And owing to their viscous 
naittro they arc ill to digest ; or say rather 
they nro not digested nt nil, and often i«siio 
from the l>ocly mil to unchanged* I don’t 
ntuch use them. They aro called In Mnlavar 
jacao ; in Cannrin and Guzerati ;icind«. . . • 
Tho tree i** n great nnd tall one ; and the 
fruits grow from tho woo<l of tho stem, right 
up to it, and not on tho branches liko other 
fruits.”— GarciVf, f. HI. 

[159S. — *'A certain fruit that In^fatabar 
is Ctallcd inca. in Canam and Gusurato 
Ponar and Panata. b}' tho Amliians Panax, 
by tho Pcr>iaiiH /n/iox."— Hal?. 
Soc. ii. 20. 

[c, 1610.— **Tlic JagQCS IS A tree of tho 
hoi gilt of n chestnut,"— 7*»/rrm/ ttf /.niuf, 
Hak. Soe. ii. 366. 

[1623.— “Wo had Ziacche, a fruit very 
rare at tbi‘» time.’*— P. dtlftt VofU link, 
&OC. ii. 201.] 

1673. — “Without tho town (Madras) grows 
their Pice . . . Jawks, a Coat of Armour 
over it, liko nn llcdg-hog's, guards ib« 
weighty Fruit."— Pryrr, 40, 

1810. — “Tlio jack*xvood ... at first 
yellow, bccotnca on exposure to tho air of 
the colour of iiinhogany, nnd i« of as fitio 
A gmln." — Maria 6W«aw, 101, 

1S78.— “Tito mon«trous lack that in its 
eccentrie hulk contains n wliolo Timgnrinc of 
tastes nnd sniclN."— P/i. Hohinion^ la J/y 
Indian Oard(i\y 49-50. 

It will bn observed that tho older 
niitlioritics mention two varieties of 
the fruit by (he nntnes of shall and 
lari:}, or moaificat ions of tlic.se, ditrorent 
kinds according to Jordnuus, only fmin 
d liferent parts of the tree arcomingto 
Thii Batiitn. P. Vincenzo Jlaria (1072) 
also distingiibshos two kinds, one of 
which he calls Giacha Bnrwi, the other 
OiacliaTH^jM oreira^ofr. And Rheedo, 
the great authority on jrnlahar plants, 
fny.s (iii. 19) : 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
flian 30 variotles, distingtitRhed hy tho 
quality of their fruit, hut all may bo reducc<I 
to two kinds ; tho fruit of one kind distin* 
guished by plump nnd piicciilcnt pulp of 
dcliclouB honey flnvonr, licing tho tarala/ 
that of tho oilier, filled svllh aoftor and more 


flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being tho 
TAjnfnjHtP 

More modern writers seem to liat'e 
less ])erce 3 itioii in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathetically into native 
tastes. 2)niry says, however, '*TJierc 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey-jnek is by far the sweetest 
and best.” 

** He tliat desircth to see more hereof 
let him Tcadc Ludovicu.s llomaims, in 
his fifth Bookc and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigaciouns, and ChristmdioruR a 
Costa in his cm>. of laca, and Gracia ah 
Uorto, in the Scruiid Bookc and fourth 
Chapter,” saith the leanied Paliidanu.s 
. . . And if there he aiiylmdy fo uii- 
roasonnhle, fo say we loo— by all means 
let him do so ! [A part of tlii.s ni tide 
i.s derived from tho itolos to Jnrdanus 
hy one of the prewiit writerp. We may 
also add, in aid of such further invest i- 
gatton, that Pnindamts is the liOtiiiisod 
name of v.d. Broecke, the commentator 
on Liiiscliotcn. “ Ltidovicus Konmnus ” 
i.s our old friend Viiriheiiia,aiid “Gracia 
ah Horto” is Garcia Dc Orta.] 

JAGELAJj. s. The Cams anrrus, L., 
Foldoiii seen in the davtiiuc, iin]c.*-s it he 
fighting with the Mitturcs for carrion, 
hut in slirieking mnhiludeA, or nither 
what seem multitudes from the noue 
they make, entering tho iirccincts of 
dlfages, towns, of Calcutta itself, after 
dark, and stailling the ncu comer with 
their hideous yells. Our word is not 
apiparcntly Anglo-Indian, being taken 
from the*^ Turkish rhaldl. But the 
Pers. fhaffhd/ i.s clo'^e, and Skt. mVfcffa, 
‘till* howler,* i.s prohihly the first form. 
Tlie eomiiton Hind, \\iird is f//dar, [‘the 
greedy one,* Skt. r/nd/i]. The jackal 
takes till* place of the fox as tlic object 
of hunting ‘iiieet.s* in India ; the in- 
digenous fox being too small for sport. 

IfiDf.— “ Nun prccul indo audio magnum 
clnninrcm ct volut haminnm irridentinm in* 
miltantiitm(|uo vctcc.s. Intorrogo quid ait; 
» • • nnrnint ini!n iilulntum enso lioHtmniin, 
nUA« Tiircao Clocalos vocant. . . 

ApiV. i. p. 78. 

1015.— “’Hio inliftbitAais do nigblly liouio 
til 01 r goato<i nnd Fhee|K) for fenro of laccale 
(in mj* opinion no other than Foxes), whoreof 
nn inflnuo number do lurko in tho olwcuro 
vaults."— P^Mion, Ac., 20.D. 

1610.—“ . . . tho'«o jackallB iioem to bo 
wild Doges, who in great companies run 
up and cbiwn in tlio silent night, much 
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ilisf]Utotm|r tlio l>CAC0 thereof, hv their nio^t 
hidooni hc^fc/*— JV rry, cd. 1CC5, p. 371. 

16ri3,«>-*^ liO Bchokal c<it vn cipcco do chicn 
MiuvAgo, Icipiel dotucuTO tout^ lo jour on 
torre, ot rort 1 a nidi crinni irot^ on qUAire 
fois ii ccrtAinc*! hourc^.”*^/>r la Jhuflavfl^^ 
Oon:, cd. 1057, p. 251. 

1672, — Tlioro yet Another kind of 
hca«t which tlioy call Jackhnlz ; thc> nro 
horribly greedy of man’s llcih, mo the in* 
liAlntAutA lKJ«ot the praven of their de'iil 
with heavy stone**/’— //rt/cf«riM (Oonn. cd.), 
422. 

1673. — An HeUirii concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Foz)/’-/XvMr, 63. 

1681.— ** For hero nro tnnny Jaekolls, 
ivhfcli catch their Ilcnc^ some Tt^rr* that 
deatroy their C.attlo ; Imt the puniest of all 
is the Kinp; whoso endeavour is to ket^) 
them |xx>r nnd in watil.* — A'nor, Ciryfoii, 8/. 
On p, 20 ho writci Janh, 

1711.— Jatdccalls nro rcmarkaldc for 
Howlinp in tho Kicht; one alone mnkinp 
ns much noiso ns tnreo or four Cur Dops, 
and in different Kotes, ns if there vrero 
Itnlf n Doren of them pot topcthcr.*’— 
Ififlyrr, 3S2. 

1810.— Colchrooko (AVwvm, ii. 100, [Ai/r, 
165]) si)ol!s shakol. But Jttclxtl was Already 
Knpltsii. 

c. 1816,- 

** The JackaVs troop, in pathorM cry, 

Bayed from nfnr, complaininply." 

of CoriiiM, xsxiii. 

1890.— **1110 mention of Jackal-huniinp 
in Olio of the loiters (of Tionl Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
tho dn}s when tho Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun*firo,*’ — iSnt. llrw Feh. 1 1. 

JAOK-SNIPE of EnriisliPportsmcu 
is Gallimgo gallimila^ smaller 

than the coiumou snijie, (7. scofojKtctnu#, 
Boiinp. 

JAOKASS COPAL. Tins is a 
trade name, and is a capital specimen 
of Hohon-Johoiu It is, occoraing to 
Sir K. Burton, r^aun6ar, ). 357], a cor- 
ruption of ehmfzu There are three 
finalities of co}kiI in the Eanrikar 
market. 1. Sandarnst niUt\ or ‘Tree 
Copal/ gathered directly from the tree 
Mdiicli exudes it (Trachjlobinin Mossam* 
Ineentfe), 2, OhaUlzi or chakarzi^ dug 
from the soil, hut seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a ]mr srith Ko. 1. 
3. Tito genuine £fan(f(Tri(«{, or true Co])al 
(the Anxmd of the English market), 
M’hicli is also fossil, hut of ancient 
pitxluction, nnd hears more than twice 
the price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. KirK in 
J. Linn. Soe. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of chafcdzi we liave no 
authentic information. But consider* 


jng that a pitch made of copal and oil 
is u«>(*d In iCutch, and that tlie cheaper 
cojial would natumlly he used for such 
a puriH)*-e, we may 8Uggc.*it as prohahlo 
that tiic word is a corn of Ja/idri, and 

«‘#/jip-C01Kll.* 

JACQUETE, Town and Cn]ic, n.ji. 
Tho name, projHsrly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme wc^t 
horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, wlicre 
stands the temple of Pwarka (<j.v,). 
Al«) npnlied hy the Portuguese to the 
Gulf of Cutrli. (Sec quot.stioii fiom 
Catnoens tmd«T BIUL-SINB.) Tlic Kxst 
imjinrlanl map which gives this name, 
«> far as we are awari*, J5 Aaron Arrow- 
t>nuthV great Map of Indin, 1810, in 
winch Dwnrka n]i|)cam under the name 
of Juggiit. 

162,1,— (Mel cquyaz) **hoW< the rovonuo of 
CryAlnn, which i« in a toiMi called Zagueto 
where there is a place of Pilprimapo of 
peutoos which U called Cntna* , , /*— 
Leiilnin^o dm Cutufuda /udfa, 36. 

1553,—** From the Diul estuary to tho 
Point of Jaqnote 38 Icapue^ ; nnd from tho 
Aamc Jaquote, which i<> the pito of one of 
tho principal temples of that heathenism, 
with a nohlo town, to our city Dm of tho 
Kingdom of Guramt, 68 Icasuc**.”— Bu/vw, 
I. ix. 1. 

155.5,—** ttTiiht tho tide wa^ ot it** preate«t 
liciplit wo arrived at tho pulf of Chakad. 
where wo de'-cnwl sipw of fine weather, 
Mich ns fea-howc**, preat J»naVe^, turtle*, 
and «rn-wecdM."— A'lrfi M/,, p. 77, 

(166:1.—'* l'a**od the yoxixi of Jacquetto, 
where i*i that famous temple of the Bc<ilmtos 
(pco RAJPOOT).”- IV. iv. 4.J 

1726. — In Valontyn’8 map wo fmd Jaqnete 
marked ns a town (at the west |¥iint of 
Kuthiawrir) and Knerada tht Jaqnete for the 
(iulf of Cuteb. 

1727. — “Tho next frca.port town to Ihrrf, 
is Jignt. It stands on a Point of low Land, 
called C'ai»o Jigat. Tlio City makes a pood 
Figure from the Sc.a, "hawing 4 or 6 high 
Stcculcs.”— ,1. Jlamiltort, i, 135; [cd. 1741). 

1813.-“Jlgat Point ... on it is a 
mgoda; tho plnco where it atands was 
formerly called Jigat Jfoiy, hut now by the 
nindooa Ihrtenr {u^. Dwarko, q.v.). At a 
distance tho |iapoda has very much the 
Apiieamnee of a "hip under mU. . . . Great 
number* of pilgrims from tlio interior visit 
Jigatimgoda. . , /’-JlfifMim, i. 160. 

1811.— ** Jigat Point called also Divarkn, 
from the largo temple of Dwarka atanding 
near the coast."— Plmiory, 6tn 
cd*, 1 . 480. 

JADE, s. TIic well-knoivii mineral, 

, fo mucli prized in Chinn, nnd 50 
I wonderfully wrought in that and 
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other Asiatic countries ; the yashin of 
the Persians; nephrite of mineralo- 
gists. 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of n good deal of contro- 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada^tdsli, the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was liowever, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note \nth which we were favoured by 
tlic lamented Prof. Anton Scliicfncr, 
a hezoax (q.v.). 

Major RavertV) in his translation of 
the 3Vi6aX*«^-V-AWr?, in a passage re- 
ferring to tile regions of Tukhilristan 
and Biimirai, has flic folloudng ; That 
tract of country lias also been famed 
and celebrated^ to the uttermost parts 
of the countries of .the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, Ijcjndali [jade], and other 
[precious] tilings” {p. 421). On he* 
^udnh liis note runs: “The name of 
a gem, by some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sap])hirc ; bub jade is no * doubt 
meant." Tliis interpretation seems 
however chiefiy, if not altogether, sug- 
gested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of beJcTda, ns given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Prof, hfax 
Miillcr, in an interesting letter to the 
Times, dated Jan. 10, 1^0, states that 
the name Jade was not known in 
Eutopc till after the discovery of 
America, and that the jade brought 
from America was called by the 
Spaniards ptedra de ijada, because it 
was stippo^^cd to cure pain in the 
groin (Sp. ijada) ; for like ren.'^ons to 
which it was called lapis 7icphritieus, 
whence nephrite (see Jiailey, below). 
Skeat, 8.V. says; “It is of unknown 
origin ; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
Cmvcll finds yedd a material out of 
which ornaments arc made, in the 
Dirndvaddna ; but it does not seem 
to be Sanskrit.” Prof, MUller*s ety- 
mology seems incontrovertible ; but 
the present work has niforded various 
examples of curioiw eUmiological co- 
incidences of this kind. [Prof. Max 
Muller’s etymology is now accepted by 
tlic and by Prof. Skeat in the 

new edition of hia Coneist DkL Tlic 
latter adds that ijada is connected with 
the Latin tVfa.] 


p595.--‘* A kittdo of greono stones, which 
tho Spaniards call Piodros hijadas, and wo 
vao for sploono stones.”— ifaftftoA, Ditcov. 
CfuiatKt, 24 (quoted in A’l A*. /!.).] 

1730. — “Jade, n groonish Stono, border- 
ing on tho colour of Olivo, estoomed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Tnrls nnd 
Pptffi who adorn their lino Sabres with it ; 
and said to bo a presorvativo agninst tho 
nophritick Colick.” — Bailey'* Eng, Diet, fl.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from Pers. Jadn, 
Skt. ydtaj conjuring, magic, hocus- 
pocus. 

[1826. — “*Pray, sir,* said tho barber, 
that Sanscrit, or what language ? * * May bo 
it is jadoo,* 1 replied, in n solemn and doci^ 
voice.”— Punrfumuy JIari, od. 1873, i. 127.] 

JAHOOGitT!^ 8. Properly Hind. 
JtXddglwr, ‘conjuring- house’ (see tho 
last^. The term commonly applied by 
nntivcs to a Freemasons* Lodge, when 
there is one, at an EugHsli station. 
On the Bomliay side it is also called 
Shaitdn hluXna (see Burton’s Sind Re- 
visited), a name consonant to the ideas 
of nil Italian priest wlio intimated to 
one of the pre'seut writers that he had 
heard the raising of the devil was 
practised at Masonic meetings, and 
naked hia friend’s opinion ns to the 
fact. In S. India tho Tjodge is called 
2Vdrti-nVfa-/iow7, ‘Cut- head Tcmpli^* 
because 'mrt of the rite of initiation is 
supposea to consist in the candidate’s 
lieaa being cut off and put on again. 

JATNA JAPNAPATAJyr, n.p. 
The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and capital of tho Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula which fonus tho 
northcniinost part of Ceylon. Tho 
real imnio is, according to Emerson 
Tenncnt^ Yalnannan, and it is on the 
whole nrobable that this name is identi- 
cal witn the Gnhha (Pi’om.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss, gives the Tamil 
name as YiXxhjypdnam, from yarii-pdnow, 
‘a lutc-playcr’ ; “called after a blind 
minstrel of that name from the Chela 
country, who by ponnission of the 
Singhalese king obtained possession of 
Jaffitn, then uninhabited, and intro- 
duced tlicre n colony of the Tamul 
people.”] 

. • tho Kingdom Triqiniinmn!(?, 
whicli at tho upper ond of its const adjoins 
Annthor called jafonapatam, wliich atnnda 
At tho northorn mrt of tho island.” — Burros, 
in. H. cap. i. 

c, l.’iGC. — In Cesnro do* Fedorici ibis wTition 
Gianlfanpatan.— iii. 31K)r. 
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JAGUKKR, JAGUIRE. 


[JATFRY, 8. A Fcrcou or lattice*- 
work, made genornlly of Ixiiiilioo, used 
for various ]mr|)ose^ Rucli os a fci\CG, a 
support for dimming plants, The 
oruinary Pers. jayarl is derived from 
a person of the name of Ja'fat; but 
3^[r, Platts suggests tlmt in the sense 
under consideration it may he a corr, 
of At. sa/rof, wjir, *a braided lock.* 

[1S32. — Of TiniC‘«, tlio brnnchci mutt 
nbo iK> cK^ually spread over the Jafixy, so 
that light ond boat may liaTO nccc«a to 
tho Tfbdle."— Tmns, Hurl. ^V. fmf. 

il. 202.] 

JAGGER7, s. Canrso brown for 
almost block) sugar, made from the 
sap of various ])alins. The wild date 
tree (P/io^m*3c aytofrw, Iloxb.), Iliud. 

is that which chiefly supplies 
palm-sugar in Guzerat.oud "Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Pengnl. Jhit 
the jKilmyra, the caryolo, and the coco- 
]mlm nil give it ; the first ns the staple 
of Tiimcvelly and northern Ceylon ; 
the second cfiicfly in bonthem Ceylon, 
where it is known to Kurojicans as the 
Jaggofjr Palm (kiial of natives) ; the 
third is much draini for toddy (ci.v.) 
in the coast districts of ^Vestarn India, 
and this Is occasionally boiled for sugar. 
Jngnor}* is usually made in the form of 
small round cakes. Qreat quantities 
arc ]}roduccd in Timievullv, where the 
c.ske.s used to pass a*« a kind of currency 
(ns cakes of salt u‘»cd to j>a55 in jiarts 
of Africa, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to some small c.<lcnt. In 
Bomhay all rough unrefined stigar-stuff 
is known by tins name ; and it is tlic 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prejxircd sumr is clnssincd in the tariff 
of the Railwaj's there. The word 
jn^i/fryis only nnolhcr form of sngaT 
(q.v.), bein^ like it a corr. of the Skt. 
ArrlnriT, Ivonkani wHarrf, [llalayul. 
chahhard^ whence it passed into Port. 
jagarajagra\ 

151 C.— “Sugar of palms, tihich they call 
3cagara.'*—/tariwa, 59. 

•1553.-^Uxpotls from tho Maldives "nlw 
of fish-oil, coco-nuti, and jdganii ivliich U 
made from thc^o after tho roannor of augar.** 
— JJarroBf Deo. III. hr. lii. cop. 7. 

1661,-— “ Jagro. which is sugar of palm- 
trees,”— Corrni, Lfndasj i. 2, 592. 

1503^** And after they have drawn this 

S ot of pura, if tho tree gives much thoy 
raw another, of which thoy maUo sugar, 
proTKircd either by sun or firo, and this tlioy 
call Jagra.”~(7arcia, t 67. 


c. 1567»— “'Hicro come every yecro from 
Cochin and from Cananor teniio or fif leone 
great Shipper (to Chaul) laden with grc.at 
nuts , . • and with sugar made of the selfo 
same nuLs called Olagnu*'— CWar 
in //off. ii. sn. 

1593.-— “Of tho aforesaid tKru they like- 
wise mike sugar, which is called lagra; 
they scoth tho w.iter, and set it in the sun, 
thereof It bccomcth sugar, hut it ii little 
e‘«teeme<l, liccause it i^ of a brow ne colour.” 

102; [flak. Soc. ii. 19J. 

1616.—“ Some small quantity of wine, hot 
not common, is made among them; they 
call it Jinal (•ce ABBACK). disUllcd from 
Sugar, and a spic> rindo of a tree called 
Jagra."— Trnry, cil. 1GG5, p. 365. 


1727.— “Tlio Troduco of tho Saniorin's 
Country is , , . Cocoa-Knt, and that treo 
prtMlncolh Jaggery, a kind of sug.ar, and 
Copcm (see COPRAHK or tho kernels of the 
Nnt dried.”— -I. y/nm»7fe/», i. 306 ; [od. 17*1 1, 
i, 309J. 


c. 1750-60.— “Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar aro aho 
estmetod from il” (coco-iKilm).— i, .17. 

1507.— “Tlio Tun* or fermented juice, and 
the Jagoiy or ia'*pUvitod juice of tho P.il- 
roira tree . . • are in this countty more 
e«teetned than tho«o of tlio wild «late, which 
ii contmiy to tho opinion of tho Bengale*o.” 
^P*lUtchaf\nn^ iVww/r, Ac., i. 5. 


1660 — In this state it is sold as Jaggery 
in tho iMzaam, at afxuit throe farthings per 
pound."— TVan^nrs Oyfoii, iii. 521. 

JAGHEER, JAGHIRE, s. Pcr«. 
jdittry III. ♦place-holding.* A hercditaiy 
assignment of land and of it^ rent ns 
annuity. 

[c. 1590.— “/itrmda-i-Mfd/iaro isMicd for 
, . . apiwinlmcats to Jagirs. without 
militarj* service.”— .II m, i. i*6l. 


11017.—“ lice quitter diucrssmallJaggiirti 
to tho King.” — ^firlT. Ifok.Soc.ii. -149.] 

c ICCO.—"* . , Kol to s|io.nk of what 
thoj finger out of tho Pay of orery Horse* 
man, and of tho numlmr of tlio Hordes; 
which certainly amounts to very conriderablo 
Pcn^ion\ c«|>ecmlly if they can obtain goo<! 
Joh-^hin, iluit fi, good I^ndi for their 
IVm-uon*.”— /fmurr, K.T. 66 ; [od. CoMtahU, 
213] 

1673.— “It (Surat) has for its aininten- 
anco tho Income of six Villages; otcr 
which^ tho (vovemnr sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in tho Jaggea, or 
diocese of another."— /’ryrr, 120. 

, “ Jageoh, an Annuity,"— ffiW. 


D oS.— “ I fay, Madam, I know nothing of 
1 »q1ws; and yot I believe upon a land- 
CTmago fishery, a fhimii act, or a Jaghire, 
1 can talk my two hours without feeling 
tlio want of thom."-Mr. Lofty, in The 
Goed-Aamraf Jfaa, Act ii. 
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1778.— “Should it bo more ogrccablo to 
tbo parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joinf lives, 
a jaer^liire. 

Sir Jokn » — A Jo^g^hire ? 

“27i07nas. — The term is Indian, and 
means on annual Income.” — J**oote, The 
^^abob, i. 1. 

Wo boUovc tbo traditional stage pro* 
nunciation in these passages is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag Afire ) ; 
and this is also the pronunoiation given in 
some diotionarios. 

1778. — . . Jaghires, which were alwiys 
rents arising from lands.” — Orme, ed. 18w, 
ii. 52. 

1809. — “ Ho was nominally in possession of 
a larger jaghire.”—Ld. Valeniiat i. 401. 

^ A torritoiy adjoining Fort St Geoigo 
was long known os the Jaghire, or the 
Compands Jagdiire, and is often so mon* 
tionod in histories of the 18th century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Nabob of Aroot in 1750 and 1768, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorato of Chen- 
galput and present Collectorato of Madras. 

[In the following the reference is to 
the Jirgah or tribal council of the 
Pathan tribes on the N.W. frontier. 

[1900. — “No doubt upon the occasion of 
Lord Curzon’s introduction to the Waziris 
and the Mohmunds, ho will inform their 
Jagirs that ho has lo^ since written o 
book about them.” — (hatemporanj Rev, 
Aug. p. 282.] 


JAGHBEBDAR, s. P.— H. Jdglr^ 
ddr, the holder of a jagheer. 


[1813. — “. . . in the Mahratia empire the 
principal Jaghiredars, or nobles, appear in 
the field. . . .” — ForbeSf Or, Afem. 2ad ed. 
i. 828.] 

1826. — “ The Resident, many officers, 
men of rank . . . jagheerdars. Brahmins, 
and Pundits, wore present, assembled round 
my father. ”—PctK«wrttnflr Sdri. 389; [ed. 
1878, ii. 259]. 

1883. — “The Sikhs adminiatored the 


conntiy by moans of jagheerdars, and 
paid them by their jagheers : the Engluh 
ndministored it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they en- 
deavoured to lower the land-tax, and to 
introduce grand material reforms." — 
Rosieorth Smithy h, of Ld, iMtorencey i. 878. 


JAIL'KHANA s- A hybrid word 
for ‘a gaoV commonly used iu the 
Bengal Presidency. 

JAm, s. and adj. The non-Brah- 
manical sect so called ; believed to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They arc also found 
in various parts of Central and Northern 
India andBehar. Tlie Jains are gener- 
ally merchants, and some have been 
men of enormous wealth ^ec Cole- 
hrooTcds EssaySf i. 378 segq. ; [Lassen, in 
Ind, Anitq. ii. 193 seqq.^ 258 seqq,"]). llie 
name is Skt. jama, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
applied to certain saints worshipjped 
by the sect in the place of gods ; it is 
also a name of the Budohas. An 
older name for the followers of the 
sect appears to have been Ntrgrantha^ 
‘without bond,’ properly the title of 
Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yatis)^ 
[and in particular of the Dtaamham 
or ‘ sky-clad,’ naked branch]. (Biimell, 
8, Indian Palaeography^ p. 47, note.) 

[c. 1590.— “ Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful system was Jin^ also called 
Arhat^ or Arhant^”— ed. Jamtty «i. 188.] 

JALEEBOTB, s. Jdltbot, A 
marine corruption of jolly-boat (Roe- 
huek), (See GALLBVAT.) 

JAM, & Jdm, 

a. A title home by certain chiefs in 
Kutch, in Kathiawar, and on the 
lower Indus. The derivation is very 
obscure (see ElUoty i. 495). The title 
is probably Biluch originally. There 
are several Jams iu Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Jdm of 
Las Bela State, a well-knoivn depend- 
ency of Kelat, hordprii^ the sea. [Mr. 
Lonmvorth Dames -writes ; “ I do not 
think the word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
in the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer- 
ring to the tribes of the Indus valley 
-Nvithout regard to the modern bound- 
aries of the jjrovince of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Baloches, but by indigenous tribes 
of Bajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Mnsulmans. Tlie Jam of Las Bela 
belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
os the Jamhat. In the Dera Ghazi 
Khdn District it is used by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
them Baloches. The principal tribe 
there using it is the TJdhana. It 
is also an nonorifle title among the 
Mochis of Dera Ghazi Khan to-wn.’’] 
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JAMBOO, JVMBOO. 


[c. 1690.—“ On tho Gujarat side towards 
the south is a ZamfudiCr of note whom they 
call Jdm. . . od. Jarrtil^ ii* 250. 

[1848.— See under DAWK.] 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. zdm, pi. 
azwdm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of 1614 under JASE. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mohit of 
Sidi ’All, published in the /. A&Soc. 
Bengal. It would appear from J . Prin- 
sep*B remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways, ^us Baron J. 
Hammer ■writes to Prinsep : “ Con- 
cerning the measure of aaiodm tlie first 
section of the Illd. chapter eicplaiiis ! 
as follows: ‘The zdm is either the 
practical one or the rhetorical ! 

but this the acute Prinsep 
sii^ests should he rt|far/d6j, ‘pertain- , 
ing to the divisions of the astrolabe *), 
The practical is one of the 8 parts into 
wliicli day and night are divided ; the 
rhetorical (but read the astrolahic) is 
the 8tli port of an inch {isdha) in the 
ascension and descension of the stars; 
... an explanation which helps me 
not a bit to understand the true 
measure of a zdm, in the reckoning of 
a diip’s course.” Prinsep tli^ eluci- 
dates this ; The zdm in practical par- 
lance is said to he the 8th part of day 
and night ; it is in fact a nautica l 
icafc/t or Hindu pahar (see PUHUR). 
Again, it is the 8tn part of the ordinary i 
inch, like theyow or barleycorn of the 
Hinaus (the 8th part of an angul or | 
digit), of which jau, zdm is possibly a 
corruption. Again, the isdba or inch, j 
and tne zdm or i of on iiicb, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instni - 1 
ments of the Arab na'vigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in i 
Sidi’^’s book that the was very 

nearly equal to 96' and the zdm to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
, among Arab mariners, that the terra 
zam was still "well known to nautical 
people as i of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation; it was abo 
stated to be still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see XA,S.B, v. 642-3). 

1013. — “J'ai parl6 do S4rita (road 

Sarhaza) qui est situ^ 2i rextreroite do 
Vile de Mmeri, ^ cent-vingt zaiufi de Kala.” 
— Ajatb’aUJffiTid. ed. Van dtr Liih tt Marcel 
Bme, 176. 

„ “Un mann m'a xapportg qn'il 
avait fatt la traveis^e de S&ira (iSScir5a£a) ^ 
• la Chine dans nn Samlouq (see [SAUBOOE). 
‘TTous arions parconm,* ait-il, ‘un espaeo 


de cinquanto z&mA lorsqn'nne temp&to 
fondit sar noire emoorcation, • . . Ayant 
fait de Veau, nous rcmlmea h la voile vers 
le Senf, suivant ses instructions, ot nous y 
abordames sains et saufs, npr^ un voyage 
do qiunze z&mA*’— -ilrid. pp. 190-91. 

1554. — “26th VorAOK front Calicut to 
Kardafm** (see GTTAItDAFUl). 

• you run from Calicut to Kolfaini 
(t.e. Kalpeni, one of the Laccadive Ids.) 
two zSms in tho direction of W. by S., tho 

8 or 9 z^s W.S. IV. (this course is in the 

9 degree channel through the lAccadives), 

then you may rejoice as you have got clear 
of tho islands of from tbonce W. 1^ 17. 

and W.N.W. till tho pole is 4 inches and a 
quarter, and then true west to Karda^&n'' 

“ 27th Voyage, fnm JDed to Malacca. 

“Leaving Lid you go first S.S.E. till the 
pole is 5 inches, and side then toward the 
land, till tho distance between it and tho 
ship is six zAms; from thence you steer 
S.S.E. • . . you most not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the fdrhadain 
(jS and y in tho little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S.K. till the farkadain are 7| inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zfims, then 
you have passed Ceylon.*’— J7<e Mohit. in 
I V. 465. 

The meaning of this lost routier is; 

, “Steer S.S.E. till you are in S'* N. Lat. 
(lat. of Gape Comorin); make then a little 
more easting, hut keep 72 miles between 
you and tho coast of Ceylon till you find the 
B and y of Ursa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12* 24' (i.e. till you are in K. Lat, 
6* or 5®), and then steer duo east. 'Whan 
you have gone 216 miles you will he quite 
clear of Ceylon.** 

1625. — “ We cost anchor under tho island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Cats, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Glam is a 
measure used by the Arnh and Persian 
pilots in tho Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
is equal to 3 leagues ; insomuch that from 
Cais to Ehorg wo had made 72 leagues."— 
P. daia Valle, ii. 816. 

I JABBOO, JHMBOO, a. Thft Rose- 
apple, JStigenia jamhos, L. Jambosa 
mugarisy Lecand. ; Skt. jamhly Hind. 
jamy jamhdy jamnlly &c. This is the 
use m Bengal, J)ut Giere is great 
confusion in application, both col- 
loquially and in hooks. The name 
jamM is applied in some parts of 
India to the exotic guava (q.v.), as 
well as to other species of Eugenia/ 
including the jdmtm (see JAMOON), 
■with which the rose-apmc is often con- 
founded in books. 'They are very 
different fruits, though they have both 
been classed by Linnaeus" under tlie 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under JAMOOK). [Mr. Skeat notes that 
the word is applied by the Malays hotk 
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to the rose-anj^le and tlie guava, and 
Wilkinson Wid, s.v.) notes a latge 
niimbct of irnits to wliicli the name 
jambU is applied.] 

Garcia ae Orta mentions the rose* 
apple under the name lamhos, and 
says (1563) that it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malaccst. 
This may have been the Mugenia Malac- 
esnsiX L., wliich is stated in Forbes 
Wataon^s Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called in Benml MaluJM Jamriitf 
and in Tamil Maldkd mamm i.r. 
‘Malacca tree.* The 8kt. name jamhii 
is, in the Malay language, applied with 
distinguishing adjectives to all the 
species. 

[1598.^ — treoR wborcoa tho lambos 
do grow nro as grc.'it as Flumtrcca.****- 
Zinschoten, Hak. 8oc. ii, 31.] 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Mnria describes tbo 
Giombo d'lndia with groat prccirion, and 
also tho Giombo dl China — no doubt J. 
malawcnns^^jut at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351*352. 

. 1673. — “ In the South n Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes.” — Fryer, 46. 

1727.-*" Their Jombo ^fatacfa (at Goa) is 
very beautiful and pleasant.” — .1. Jlanultonf 
i. 255;[od. 1744, i. 258]. 

1810. — "Tho JumboOt a species of roso- 
npplo, with its Howor like crimson tassels 
covering every part of tho stem .” — Marta 
Oraham^ 22. 

JAMES AND MABT, n.p. The 
name of a famous sand-bank in the 
Hoogly R. below Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a ship. It is 
mentioned under 1748, in the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Lo«p, 
p. 10. It is a common allegation that 
the name is a corniption of the Hind, 
words jal mart, with the supposed 
meaning of ^dead 'water.* But the 
real ori^n of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Birdwood has shown, out of India 
OITice records, from the 'wreck of a 
vessel called tlic Royal James and 
Afnry,*’ in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank (Letter to (he Courts from 
Chnttanuiiee, Dec. 19, 1694). [i?c- 

j)ort on Old Records^ 90.] Tliis shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilots 1711. 

JAMMA, s. P.— H. jJma^ a piece 
of native clothing. Tints, in composi- 
tion, SCO PYJAhmiAB. Also stufl for 
clothing, &c., e,(j. mom -Jama, wax- 
cloth. [“The Jama may liave been 
2 F 


brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
tlioroimhlv Indian and of ancient date” 
(Rajendraiala JMitra, Indo^Aryans. i, 
187 «g.] 

[1813.— "Tho better sort (of Hindus) we.ir 
... A iama, or long gown of white calico, 
which Is tied round the middle wiGi a 
fringed or cmlyroidored sash.” — ForUs. Or. 
ilfn/t. 2nd od. i. 52]. 

JAMOON, 8. Hind, jdmuiif jdman, 
jdmlly &C, The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jamholanoy Lamk. (CaUjjftranihes jam- 
bolana of Willdenow, iigzygium jamho- 
lannm of Dccand.) This seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia Jamhos, 
or Rose-apple (see JAMBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden’s Baber 
wdiich Mr. Erskiiic justly corrects 
(Baber’s outi account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
apparently, as regards tbo botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. Tho latter 
gives jnmli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. Tlie name Jamhii 
appears to be apjilied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which oi courbo promotes tho 
confusion spoken of. In native 

ractice the stones of this fruit have 

eeii alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13**.— "The inhabitants (of Moinbnsa) 
gather also a fruit uhieh thoy^ c.aU jamtln, 
and which resembles an olive ; it lins a stone 
like tho olive, but htw n very sweet taste.” 
—Ibn Batuta^ ii. 101. Klsunncro tho tmns- 
lators write echoumodn [iii. 128, iv. 114, 220), 
A spoiling indicated in tho original, but 
surely by florae error. 

e. 1530. — " Another 19 the jotnon. ... It 
is on tho wholo a fine looking troo. Its fruit 
resembles tho black gmpo, but hrts n rnoro 
acid taste, and is not vorj' good.”— 

325.* Tlio note ou this runs: "This, Dr. 
Hunter flag's, is tho Eugenia Jnmbotanaf tho 
rose-apple {Eugenia jambofana, but not tho 
roso-npplo, which is now called Eugenia 
jamlu. — D.W,). The jAman has no resem- 
blance to the rooc-appio [ it is more like en 
oblong aloo tlian anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

1503.—" I will cat of thoso olives, , at 

least they look lilco such ; hut they nro very 
astringent {pon(iai^) ns if binding,—, and 
yet they do look like ripo Cordova olives. 

"0. They are called jambolonos, nnd 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove ; In itfl leaves tlio troo rosomblcs 
Uio arlntlus ; but like tho jack, people 
of tho country don't hold this fruit for very, 
wholesome.” — Garcia, f. Illy. 
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Indmn Jantll. • • « U n 
nolilo trco^ which Aflom<i fomo of tho coatt 
nntl pluAtiition^f nnd it protiticcH n 
(lnm«on*liko fniit, ^^ith n pIcvAtit hub^ncid 
flavour.”— in J*H%0*S* {:(• 30. 

JANCADA, s. TJiis iiniiic tvn<i 
plvcn to certniu mi)on‘?iblc guidw in 
the Nnir country who cscortccl 
tmvoliors from oim inhnbitod ]»lnco 
to uflutUvry gUARimcciiip thuir pccurity 
tvith thoif own live^ like tho Hhut*? 
of Gu/emt, The word is Mah\ul. 
fJiantUUjajti (i.f, fthc 

j^rndroj (r/o<^ wrilw r/mmidtain, nnd 
derives it from Rkt. • union M)» 

with the Kimc s]H>llin]} m thnt of the 
uord pivon os (he oriijiii of Jangar or 
Jnngada, mfl.* These iuirada^ or 
jitnfjtvfas seem nl«o to have been placed 
lit Either conlidentml and dmigerotis 
cimrgos. Thus : 

man who po resolutely died 
MOA one of tho JasgaduB of tho ragodo. 
They nro calletl jaagades Iwcauso tho kings 
nnd lords of those lands, nceording to a 
cnsiotn of theins ffond m pinrduins of tite 
houses of the Pngodcs m their territories, 
tno men as eaptains, who nro men of honour 
nnd good cavaliers. Such piardians arc 
called jongadas. nnd hare soldiers of guard 
under thcn)» nnd are ns It were the Coun* 
K'ilors and Mioisten of tho niTnirs of tho 
ingofles, nnd they rcccivo their Tnaintcaanco 
from tho establishment nnd lU revenues. 
And sometunes tho king eUanges them and 
A|)]>o!ntB otliprs.”— Ctfrmi, iv. 3*iS. 

c. 1610.—“ I tmvcllctl with nnuthor Cap* 
iiin « . . who had with lilin these J&ngnii 
who nro tlio Nnir guides, and who nre 
found at tho gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . , . Kvery oue 
takes them, the weak for nafcty nnd protec* 
lion, those who nre atrongor, nnd tr.tvcl in 
great comp.snics and well armed, tnko them 
only ns vritnessos that they are not aggressors 
in coKo of any dispute with the N'airs.”^ 
Pitrarxl rfr Artwf, eh. xxv. ; [Hnk. Soc. i. Jliin, 
and Fco Mr. Gray*a iioto in /orpj. 

1672,— “Tho Kifcsi of all joumeyings in 
India nro thoso through tho Kingdom of tho 
Naira and tho Samorinf if you tmvol with 
Qlancadiui, tho most perilous if sou go 
nlono. llic.so GioncadoB nro certain heathen 
incn* who venttiro their own life and tho 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunem* 
tioDi to giiarantco tho mfety of tmveners.” 
— riBCrwro .Vflnu, 127, 

Sco also Chiin^ci(/uim, in UnrioiCt Oon, 
p. IDS. 

JANGAB, B. A raft Port. Jan* 
aada, [“ A double platform cniioc made 
by placing a floor of bairds ncro<;s two 
floats, with n bamboo railing.” {Madras 
This word, chiefly colloquial, 
is the TamiUMnlayuL fluiiiriihjfuyn, 


chanudtam (for the derivation of uhirh 
Foe JANCADA). It is n word of jtir- 
ticulnr iiitcrost ns liciiig one of t)ie few 
Dravidian wordv, (but perhaps iilti- 
mntcly of Skt. orifflii], nrc.scrvod in 
the remains of ckssicnl ntiti<[uity, 
occurring in (he /Vnp/iM as our quo- 
bitiou eliowB. lllutcnu does nut call 
the word an Indtnn term. 

c. fO'DO — “Tlu» sessMs belonging to thwe 
jikicis (CtiffKirrt, yWnff, nnd iiywfrm on tho 
os St const) which hug the Fhoro to IJmyric? 
{Jhnffneih and other* aI«o called ^Ayyaf^ci, 
which consist of the Largest canoos of ringle 
timlH*rs lashed t»»gelhcrj and apnin those 
ieggest of alt which s.atl to ChO'^c end 
(langc^ and are c.alted Ko\arMe6ti*rrB.'’*— 
iWtfdtiSf in MUHfr* Or, J/m., !. 

“IKc first tvart of this name for b«vb or 
sluiH Is most prolahly tho Tain. Ivfinda^ss 
hollowed : Uio list Airtn*=boat,"— i/crji-'f/, 
SJ, 61i, 

e. 1601.— “Ho held in rcadincst many 
|an(qida8 of ttmlior Comai, /.rada/, 1, 

c. 1510. — “* , . and to th,at imrpcse 
had alre.idy comm.aiidcd (wo gre.at Kafti 
(jligadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch nnd other combustible etulTi to 1>9 
placed at tha entering into tho Port,”— 
pinto (orig. cip. alvi.), in C<;iia, p. W, 
ir»r»3.— “ ... tho fleet . . , which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, a grvat |«irt of them combtoed 
into joni^das in onlcr to carry a greater 
nu*i of men, ami among them two of these 
contnsanccs on which wrro 150 men.”— 
/Jjffrw, II. i. 5. 

1505 - “Huch ns ^tnye(l to thefihi|», same 
tooko U'nls, deals, and other jwcccs ol 
v\oo<U and l*ound them tegether (which y* 
PortiDgab oiil longadoB) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 
lives, hut of all thoHO there came hut two 
men wfo to Fhore.”— Am p. 1 (7 ; 
[link. Soc. il. ISl ; and rce Mr, Gray on 
pirrard A/xm/, Hnk. Soc, 1. 53 
1602.—“ Tor his object was to see if ho 
could n'«cuo them in JongadaB, wrhich he 
ortlered him immediatdy tojnit together ftf 
liatilLs, planks, and oan,”— CeWc*, Gee* IV. 
hr. iV, cap. 10. 

17.66,—“. , . having ret flro ton Jimgodo 
of Ikiats, thr*o driving down towards tho 
>1cch comiHslIetl them to weigh.”— Cb/rf. 
Ja*‘Uon, in Dalrytnplt'f Or, Pep, i, IDD. 

c. 17D0, — “Snncarle.” See nuotation 
under HACKCRV. 

c. 17D3.— “ Nous tioxLs remimes on chemtn 
h six houres du m.atin, ot passAmes b 
rivibro dans un saiigario ou caaot fail d’lin 
palmier ctouf^,”— // nn/«<r, ii. 77. 

JANGOMAY, 2ANGOMAY, 
JAMAHEY, &c.| u.p. The toam and 
state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Burmose Zimmff by Ibe Siamese AVcrti;- 
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Mav or Ktang-maiy &c., is bo called in 
narratives of the 17th century. Serious 
efl'orts to establish trade with this place 
were made by the EJ. Company in 
the early part of the 17th centui^”, of 
which notice will be found in Purchas, 
Pilgrimage^ and Sainsbury, c.o. in vol. 
i, (1614), pp. 311, 326 ; (1616) p. 425 j 
(1617) ii. p. 90. The place has again 
become the scene of commercial and 
political interest; an English Vice- 
Consulate has been established ; and a 
railway survey undertaken. [See 
JSallctt^ A Thousand Miles on an 
Elegant, 74 segq^ 

c. 1544.— “Out of this Lake of Singa- 
jpamor ... do four vory large ond deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run- 
neth ^stwnrd through all the Kingdoms 
of Sornau and Siam . . . ; the Second, 
Jangnmaa . . . disimboking into tho Sea 
by the Bar of Martalano in the Kingdom 
of Pegu, . . — Pinto (in CogaUf 165). 

1553. — (Barros xllustmtcs the porition of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with tho palm 
downwards) ** And ns regards tho western 
part, following always we sinow of the 
forefinger, it ^11 correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie tho kingdom of Avd, and 
Brcm£, and Jangoznd." — III. if. 6. 

o. 1687. — “I wont from Pegu to lamayhoy, 
which is in tho Countroy of the Langeianties^ 
whom we call langomea ; it is five and 
twentie dayos ioumoy to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . Hither to lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of Ghxna^ and bring great 
store of Musko, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of ddna worke.”— Fitch, in 
J7(ta ii. 

c. 1606. — “But tho people, or most part 
of thorn, fled to the territorios of the &ng 
of Jan^ma, where they wore noot by the 
Padre Priar Francisco, of tho Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating . . — Bocarro^ 

136. 

1612. — “The Siamese go out with their 
heads shaven, and leave long mustochioes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Peguans. The same may bo said of 
tho Jangomae and the Laojoes'* (see IiAN 
JOHN).— Cbufo, V. vi. 1. 

c, 1615. — “Tho King (of P^ru) which now 
roignoth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from tho King of Sgam . . . the town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, -and therein on 
Englishman called Thoma Samuel^ who not 
long before had been sent from Syam by 
Master Lucas Anthonison^ to discover the 
Trade of that country by tho sale of cortaino 
goods sent along with him for that purpose." 
— ir, Metholdf in PtircAas, v. 1006. 

[1617. — “Jangoma." Scounder JUDEA. 

[1705.—“ Zemee." See under BHAN.] 


JAPAN, n.p. Mr. Giles says; 
“Our word is from Jeh^un^ (ihe Dutch 
orthography of the Japanese .Vt-pon.” 
What the Dutch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. [“Our word 
and the Japanese Nihon or 
Nippon^ are alike corruptions of Jih~ 
pm^ the Chinese pronunciation of the 
characters (meamng) litewilly ‘sun- 
oriffin.*" {Chamherlmn^ Things Japanese^ 
SrtT ed. 221).] A form closely resem- 
bling Japdn^ as we pronounce it, must 
have prevailed, among foreigners at 
least, in China as early as the 13th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Ghi- 
pa«r-gu or tA^cin-ku, a name represent- 
ing the Chinese ^lupHn-Kwc (^Sun- 
origin-Kingdom*), the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extreme Orient, of 
which the word Nipon or Niphon^ 
used in Japan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. But as there was a distinct 
gap in Vrestern tradition between the 
14th century and the ICth, no doubt 
ive, or rather fclie Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at M^cca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfurd 
gives as Jdpnng and Jdpang, 

1298. — “Chipangu is an Island towards 
the cast in the high seas, 1,500 miles distant 
from tho Continent ; ond n very great Island 
it is. Tho people are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, ond 
dependent on nobody. . . ilfarco Polo, 
bk. iii. cb. 2. 

1605. — “. . . and not far off they took 
a ship belonging to tho King of Calichut ; 
out of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of good value ; including Mccccc. 
pearls worth 8,000 ducats ; also threo astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such os are 
not used by our astrologers, large and well- 
wrought, which I hold in the hipest estima- 
tion. They say that tho King of Calichut 
had sent we said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instnxxnonts, . . ." 
— Letter from the IC of Portugal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K, of Qasiille (Ferdinand). 
Keprintby A, Burnell^ 1681, p. 8. 

1621.— “Ingoing by this course wo passed 
near two vory rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in tho antarctic pole, and 
is called Cipanghu.”— MagellatCs 
Voyage, Hak. Soc., 67. Hore tho name 
appears to be taken from the chart or 
Mappe-Monde which was carried on tho 
voyage. Cipanghu appears by that namo 
on tho globe of Martin Behaim (1492), but 

degrees n<irf4, not south, of the equator. 

1545.— “Now as for us three Partugals, 
having nothing to sell, wo employed o\ir 
timo either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of those Gentiles, which were 
vory sumptuous and rich, whereinto tho 
BonztSi who are their priests, received us 
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vQiy courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappon [do Japtio) to ho exceed- 
ing kind and courteous/’^P/nto (oiig. cap. 
cxxxiv.), in Cogan, E.T. p. 173. 

1663.—* ‘After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see 1£W CHEW) 
and of the Japona (deu JapOes), end the 
great prormce of Meaco, which for its great 
size wo know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of laabon.'*~Parrc», 1. 
ix. 1. 

1572.— 

*' Esta meia escondido, quo respondo 
Be longe a China, donde vem bnscar-sc, 

He JapsLo, onde nasce la prata fina, 

Quo illustrada seri co* a Lei divina.*^ 

CamSes, x. 181. 

By Burton ; 

** This Bealm, half -shadowed, China^s 
empory 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is tho Japan, whose rirgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheemor with the Law 
Divine." 

1727.— **Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Britain."— A. Bamilioru 
ii.806; [ed. 1744, ii. 305]. 

JARGON, JARCOON, ZIRCON, s. 
The name of a jprecious stone often 
mentioned by wnters of the 16th cen- 
tuiy, but respecting the identity of 
which there seems to he a little ob- 
scurity. The Rngli^ Encyclopaedia, 
and the Times Reviewer of Emanuel’s 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under the form 
giagonza and jagonza), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identifies ib‘ 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jadnthus. And Hauy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and hyacinth under 
the common name of zircon, Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya- 
cinth is applied to th^e stones, con- 
sisting of a cilicaic of zirconia, “which 
present bri^t colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces. , . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is wlourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon" (Syst. of Mineral, 3rd ed., 
1850, 379-380 j [Encycl Britt, 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 SOT.]). 

Tho word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span, o- 


zarcon, a word of which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Coharruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. zfirca is ‘a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
zarla, fern, of azrak, ‘blue.’ This 
has led the lexicographers above re- 
ferred to astray, and azareon has been 
by them defined as a ‘blue earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But azareon 
really applies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver- 
milion, as does the Port, sarcao, 
azaredo, and its proper sense is as 
the Diet, of the Sp. Academy says (after 
repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of Coharrmias), “an 
intense orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus" This is from the Ar. sarbUn, 
which in Ibn Baithar is explained as 
synonymous with saliJ^n, and asranj, 
“whim the Greeks caU sandix^^ ie. 
cinnabar or vermilion (see Sonthei- 
mer’s Ehi BcUKar, i. 44, 630). And 
the ^vord, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under the form s^cum (see 
quotations below). The eventual ety- 
mology is almost certainly Persian, 
either zargUn, ‘ gold colour,* as Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargiin (perhaps 
more properly dzarguTi,' from dear, 
‘fire’), ‘flame-colour,’ as Dozy thinks. 

A.D. 0. 70. — “Hoc orgo adiiltotatur 
minium lu officinis socionim, et ubivis 
Syrico. Quonam mode Syzicnxn fiat suo ' 
loco docebimua, aublini auiem Syrico 
minium conpendi ratio demonstrat."— 
Phn. N. Jff. XXXin. vii. 

„ ^ ** Inter focticios est et Syricnm, 
quo minium subltui diximus. Fit autem 
Sinopide ot sandyco miitis."— 'iftid. XXXV.. 
vi, 

1796. — “The arUsts of Ceylon prepare 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found in that island. These assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Ceitan, and 
are so^ called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours .” — Fra Paolino, Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 
(Diis is a very loose translation. Fra 
Paolino evidently thought Jargon, was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is to a mixture of langnages). 

1813.— ‘‘jThe colour of Jargons is groy, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow/' 
— I, MawejA Treatise on Diamonds, &c. 119, 

I860.— “The ‘Matora Diamonds,' which 
are laigely used by tho native jewoUeis, 
consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
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tints, Iho foniicr 
TnincnCs Cojhn^ i. 


for rubies.” — 


JABOOL, s. The Lagcrsirotinia 
frginat^ Roxb. H.-Bcng. jardl. 

A tree very cxteiisively diirused in the 
forests of Eastern and Western India 
and Pcgii. It furnislies excellent hoat- 
timher, and is a splendid flowering 
tree. “An exceeding glorious tree 
of the Coiican jungles, in Uic month 
of May robed us in imperial puqile, 
with jls terminal panicles of latgc 
showy pimilc flowers, I for the fust 
time introduced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it i<^7os regtnac 
Str Cr. Jiirdtcoodj MS. 

1850,— **Thoir forcjte ore frequented by 
timber-cutters, wbo foil jarool, a rongniR- 
cent tree with red wood, whic*, though 
soft, la dnmblo under water, and therefore 
in universal use forboatbuilding.*— /foofrr, 
IKm. JourxmfSf ed. 3855, ii. 318. 

1855 .— “JIucb of the way from Rangoon 
also, by tho creeks, to the great riwr, 
through actual tlonso forest, in which the 
Jarool, covered with purple Woasom«, omdo 
a noblo licrunj.” — Ifuidhreod*/ JI/oy«, ilay 
18SG, fiSS. 

JASK, JA8QUES, CAPE-, i>.p. 
Ar, B(U Jftshalc, a jwint on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Omun, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 0 
miles soutli of a i»ort of the same name. 
The latter was fretiuented by 
vessels of the English Company whilst 
the Portug\tcse hold Ornuis. AfU*r 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
. Ormua (IG22) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (q.v.). , The 
peninsula of which Cape Jask is the 
point, is now the termiiins of the 
submarine cable from Busbirc ; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsal: appears in Yukiit as “a 
lari^e island between the land of Oman 
and the Island of Kisb." ^ No island 
' corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to Mi (sec DicL dc la Perte, 
p. 149). By o curious misapprehen- 
aion, Cape JiL«quca seems to have been 
Englifihcd ns Jamc$ (see JJtmni 
Or. Navigator^ 1780, p. 94). 

1553. — *%’co«annB from thli Capo Mot^an- 
dan to that oppoiito to it tolled Jusque, 
which with it forms the mouth of tho strait, 
wo cnlor on Uio second section |of tho coosU 
iicoording to our dirision, . . . — /ioritw, l. 
ix. i. 


Mas doixemog o cslrwto, o o conbccido • 
Cabo de Jasquo, dito ja Cturpolla, 

Com todo o ECU terrono mal quorido 
Bn natura, o dos dons usados dolla. . . - 
CafnCes, x. 105. 

By Burton ; 

♦*Bot now the Aarrows and their noted 
head , , r 

Capo Jask, Carpclla called by those of 

qm?ivo, tho dry terrono scant favoured 
i>y Nature niggard of her normal store. • • « 
PofUa-ipt. If it plcoso God 

fall ritlf. T.r Anntfiiitt. 


1 tninKo jix DOT. nnw'sflo w 
y« IhlotU have informed mt !0 of jasques, 
w«^» is a town© standinco ncoro y« odgo of 
a BtRiightto Sea CcKiat wbero a ship may ndo 
in 8 fathomo water a Sacar shotto from y* 
eboarand in 6 fathomo you mayo boo nearer. 
Jasquo is 6 Otmes (fico JAM, h) from Ormus 
southwards and six Gmfs is CO caws makes 
SO leagues. Jaoqucs licth from Muschet 
cast. Iffom JasqucB to Blnda is^200 ca^ca 
or 100 leagues. At Jacques comoniy thoy 
have northo windo w<>» blowetbo trade out of 
ye Persian Gulfc. Mischet is on y* Arabian 
Conat, and is a littlo imrlto of Portugalls. 

MS. Letter from AtrA. Dotrntnn, dd. No- 
vember 22, 1614, in India Ofllco; fPnntcd 
in /Vwr-r, J^Urrt, ii. 177, and comi»are ii. 
1451. 

3017.— “'Ihcro came nows at this time 
tliBt thcrowjia an Knglisb *'hipl>ing inside 
the Capo of tto^algalo (seo ttOSALOAT) 
with tho intention of maldng a fort at 
Jasques in Persia, ns a |>ouit from ^’hi^ 
to plunder our cargoes , • /locarru, v72, 
[1023. — **ThqjK>iut or peak of Giasck.” — 
P.ddta Vatte, Hnk. Soc. i. 4. 

[1030.— “ lasquoB.” (Soo under JBNS.)] 
J727,— “111 travel along the Sca-coart, 
towards or tho Orrat Mogul t 

Kmpire. All tho Shore from JasquCB to 
►Srfrrdv, is inhabited by uncinli^ People, 
who admit of no Commerce ''ith btmngors. 

, , A. Jlamdton, i. 115; [ed. 1/44]. 

JASOOS, B. Ar.-H. ‘n spy-’ 

1803.— “I hftTO Homo JaiooBes, «c1m^ 
by Col. C— N brahmin for their stupidity, 
that they might not pry into state secrets, 
who go to Sindia's camp, remain there a 
(SCO PUHUB) m fear . . . —A/. 
Btphlnrton^t in Li/rj i. b2. 

JAHN, B. This is a term used iu 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Aladra.**, 
of which the origin is unknown to Uic 
present w'riteM. [^tr. EL Bevendge 
pointo out that it is derived ^ from 
H,-*Beng. ydti, defined by Sir G. 
Haughton: “a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carriage, a 
palLreP It is Skt, yuna^ with the 
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Bame meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, *to go.n It is, or 
>vas,^ applied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
hy business men in going to their 
ofiices, &c. 

a 1836.- 

“ Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green, 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . — 

BoU-Poi^ts, by If. M. Parktff «. 216. 

[The Jann Bazar is a well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta.] 
ri892- 

** jTrom Tamau in Galicia 
To Jaun Bazar she came.” 

Jt, Kiplinyx Balled ofFtdier't 
Boarding HeuseJ] 

JAVA, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of ^eat antiquity, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shows, in Ptolemy’s 
Tables. His ’lajSaSiou represents with ' 
singular correctness what was probably 
the Prakrit or popular form of I'aro- 
dvipa ^see under DIB .and MALDIVES), 
and his interpretation of the Sansknt 
is perfectly correct It will still remain 
a question whether Yava was not ap- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or w'as (as is 
possible) au attempt to gire an Indian 
meaning to some aboriginal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
quotations, the transcript and trans- 
lation of a Sansknt insenption in the 
Musetun at Batayia by Mr. Holle, which 
we ow'e to the kindness of Prof. Kem, 
indicates that a signification of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early day^s of its Indian civilization. 
This inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the ddest dated inscription yet 
discovered upon JaTOnese soil. Till 
* a recent time it whs not knonm that 
there was any mention of Ja^a in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen published the 2iid vol. 
of his Indian Antiqvilies (1849). But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
Bdmdyana, though a perverted reading 
disguised the fact until the publication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. The 

* Tlie Teutonic word Com aflbrds a handy in* 
RtancQ of the mryine application of the name of a 
cereal to that which fs, or has been, the staple 
grain of each country; Com in England ffimlllarly 
means *wheat'; In Scotland 'oats*; In Germany 
' xye* ; In America ' maize.' 


passage is given in our second quota- 
tion ; and we also give passages from 
two later astronomical works whose 
date is approximately kno^vn. The 
Ydva-Kon, or Java Point of these 
witers is understood by Prof. Kern 
to be the eastern extremity of the 
Mand. 

We have already (see BENJASUK) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jatoa, Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 
to the Archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kem, in a paper to which we 
are largely indehted, has indicated that 
this larger application of the term was 
originafly Indian, He has discussed it 
in connection with the terms “ Golden 
I and Silver Islands ” (Suvarna _ dripa 
' and Riipya dvtpa), which occur in the 
' quotation from the BamCiyana, and 
I msewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
wliich evidently were the basis of the 
ChiysB and Argyre, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Boman geographers. Wc cannot give 
the detmls of his discussion, but his 
condensed conclusions are as follows : — 
(1.) Suvarna-dvlfa and Yava^dvipa 
were according to the prevalent repre- 
sentations the same ; (2.) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded with one another; (3.) 
Bnvarna-dvipa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava^dvlpa in its proper 
meaning is Java; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarded as 
one whole, doubtlesa because Siey were 
politically united; (5.) By Yavorkoti 
was indicated the cast point of Java. 

This Indian (and also insular) identi- 
ficjition, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Jai'a explains a variety of puzzles, 
e.g, not merely the Arab application 
of Java, but also the ascription, in so 
many passages, of great wealth of gold 
to Jam, though the island, to which 
that name properly belong^ produces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from ihePdmdyana, from the 
Holle inscription, and from Marco Polo. 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra has always 
been famous for its gold -production. 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name JdiD& 
and tlie Javanese Jdwa preserve the 
original form of Uie word.] 
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(ATtneni), — Search carefully Ya\ra dvipa, 
adorned by sovon Kingdoms, the Qold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Boyond 
Yava dvipa is tho Mountain called Sisira, 
whoso top touches tho sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons.*' — ^jRdmdyana, 
IV. xh 80 (from Kcm). 

iL,D. c, 150.-<‘*Iabadia Cla^aSUv), which 
moans * Island of Barley,’ most fruitful the 
island is said to be, and also to produce 
much gold ; also tho metropolis is said to 
have tho name Argyrc (Silver), and to stand 
at the western end of the 
Vir. ii. 29. 

414. — “Thus they voyaged for about 
' ninety days, when they arrived at a country 
called Ya-vn-di [i.e. rava-dvlpa]. In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
tho Iaw of Buddha hardly deserves mention* 
ing.” — PaAuen, oxt. in &roenevefdi*s jVotes 
from Chinese Sources, 

A.B. c. 500. — “When tho sun rises in 
Coylon it is sunset in tho City of tlie 
Blessed (jSiu/cf/io-pum, f.«. The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yavurkoti, and midnight 
in the land of tho Bomans.***— Arya6/iafa, 
IV. v. 18 (from Korn). 

A.D. c. 650. — Eastward by a fourth part 
of tho earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of tho BhndrSlAvas lies the City 
famous under the name of YaVA koti whoso 
walls and gates are of gold.**— 
an(a, XII* v. SS (from Kern). 

Sala, 654, i.e. a.d. 762.— •“ Dvipavamm 
Yavfildiyaxu atulan dban-yudivajAthikam 
sampannam kanakukaraih *' . . . t.e. tho 
inoomparablo splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold-mines." — In- 
scription in JBaiavia Museum (see above). 

948. — “Eager . . . to study with my own 
eyes the peculiarities of each county, I 
have with this object visited Sind and Zanj, 
and Sanf (see CHAMPA) and Sin (Chinn), 
and Zabaj.**— ilfitia’wdt, i, 5. 

„ “Ihis Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of Zfibaj, which is tho empire 
of tho Mahruf, King of the Isles.** — Ibid, 168. 

992. — “Bjavais situated in tho Southern 
Ocean, ... In tho 12th month of tho year 
(992) thoir King sent an embassy 

... to go to court and bring tribute."— 
QroeneveidCo Hales from Chinese Sources, 
pp. 15-17. 

1208. — “ When you sail from Ziamha 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in a coursa between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
groat island called Java, which, according 
to tho statement of somo good mariners, -is i 
tho neatest Island that there is in tho 
world, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 8000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . . . Popper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga^ cuhebs, cloves, and Ml tho other 
good spices are producoa in this island, and 
it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
proflta and gain, for such on amount of gold 
13 found thoro that no one would beliove it 


or vonturo to tell it .*’ — Marco Po2o, in 
Pamiuno, ii. 51. 

c. 1330,—** In the nrighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 3000 miles. 
Now this island is populous exceedingly, 
and is tho second best of all islands that 
exist* . . , The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous. . . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King ; but this 
King always vanquished and got the bettor 
of him.**— Prtar Oaoric, in Cathay ^ &:c., 87-80. 

o. 1849.— ** She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of tho finest island in tibo world, 
Saba by name. . . JoAn dd Marignolh, 
ibid, 801. 


c. 1444.— *‘ Sunt insulao duao in intcriori 
Indio, 0 pone extremis orbia finibus, omhae 
Java nomine, quanitn altera tribus, altera 
duobus millibus millinrum protenditur 
orientem versus ; sed Mnioris, Minonsqno 
cognomino discomuntur.'^ — iV. Conti, in 
Poggius, I)e Par. Foriunae, 

1503. — ^The Syrian Bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Bonho, sent on a 
missiem to India in 1503 by tho (Nestcrian) 
Patriarch Elios, wore ordained to go **to 
the land oi tho Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are between Babag and Sm 
and Masin (see IfiACHEEN).**— A sremant, 
HI. Pt. 1. 592. This Dahag is probably n 
relic of tho Xuhaj of tho Relation, of Mas’udl, 
and of Al-biruni, 


1516. — ** Further on . . . there are man^ 
Islands, small and great, amongst which is 
one very largo which they call Java tho 
Great. . • . They say that this island is the 
most abundant country in tho world. • . . 
There grow pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold. . . .** — Barwsa, 


Befeiriiig to Sumatra, or tlie Arclii- 
pelago in general. 

Sahi, 678, t.e, a.d. 656. — **Tho Prince 
Adityadharma is tho Bova of tho First 
Java Land {prathama Yava-hAti). May ho 
be great ! Written in tho year of Saka, 578* 
May it bo great I ” — From a Sanskrit In- 
senplioa from Pager-Buyong, in Menang 
Karban (Sumatra), puhld. by Friedrich^ in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii* 

1224. — **Ma’bar (q.v.) is tho last part of 
India; then comes the country of China 
(ik^n), the first part of which is JELwa, 
reached by adifiicultaiid fatal son.** — 
i. 516. 

,, **This is some account of remotest 
i^a, which I record without vouching for its 
truth ... for in sooth it is a far off land. 
I have soon no one who had gone to it and 
penetrated far into it • only the merchants 
seek its outlying parts, to wit tho country 
known ns Jftwa on the sea-coast, like to 
India ; from it oro brought Alooswood ('tid! ), 
camphor, and nard jmcnbul), and clove, and 
maGo^(&as5dsa). and China drugs, and vessels 
of china-ware. —/Wd. iii. 445. 
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Kazwiiu racaks in almost tlie same | 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Yakuts but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says: “Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ* 
cnce of religion” — ii. 18. 

1298. — “‘When you leavo this Island of 
Pontam and sail about 100 miles, you re^mh 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name *tis none so smaU but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. . . &c. — 
Marco Po/o, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300.—**. . . In the mountains of Jdva 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains of 
Java are very high. It is the custom of ihe 
people to puncture their hands and entire 
body with needles, and then rub in some 
black substance.** — Rashld-vddxn. in MlUtA. 

i.71. 

, 1328.— “There is also another exceeding 
preat island, which is called Jaua^ which u 
in circuit more than seven [thousand f] miles 
os 1 have heard, and where are many world’s 
wonders. Among whichi besides the finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found pygmy men. . . . There are 
also trees producing doves, which when they 
are in fiower emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who cometh among 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them. . . .**—Pmr •/©«&»«, 80-31. 

c. 1330.— **Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
rinde il faut citer celle de DJ&wahj grande 
isle odibre par Tsbondance de ses drogues 
. . . ausudderisledeDj&wah on romorque 
la ville de Fonsour, d’oh le camphre Fansoftn 
tire son nom.** — Giog. dAhvalfedOt H. pt. u. 
127. [SeeCAlillFHOR}. 

c. 1846.— ** After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Islaud of J&wa. which gives 
its name to the luhdn jdtoiy (see BENJA- 
MIN). . . . Wo thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Bumatra ; a fine laige town with a wall of 
wood and towers also of wood.’* — Ibn Hatuta, 
it. 228-230. 

1553.— “And so these, ns well ns those 
of the intenor of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so much, all the more because all the 
people of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawis (/ailm), because 
they hold it for certain that tJae Javanese 
(os JSob) were formerly lords of this great 
Island. . , .**— Parros, III. v. 1. 

1555.— ** Beyond the Island of laoathey 
sailed along by another colled Bali; and 
then came also vnto other called Aujaue, 
Cambaha, Solor. , • • The course by these 


'Islands is about 500 leases. The andeni 
cosmogiaphors call all these Islands by the 
name lauos ; but late experience hath fouu^ 
the names to bo very dmers as you see.**— 
Aiaionxo ^o/rano, old E.T. in Noiu. iv. 423. 

1856.— 

** It ia a saying in Goozorat,— 

* Who goes to Java 

Never returns. 

If by diance he ratuiUi 

Then for two generations to live upon, 

Money enough ho brings back.* ** 

JlAs Mm, ii. 82; [ed. 1878, p. 418]. 

JAYA-BAHISH, s. A singular 
variety (ifap/iantu (midalxis, li^ of 
tlie common radish (B. saiwuB, L.), 
of which the pods, which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 
root. It is much cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of •mugra [see 
Badcn-Pomlly Punjab Producis, i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind, name of 
the common radish is from mnl, 
‘root,’ exactly analogous to radish from 
radix, 

[JAVA-WIND, 6. In the Straits 
Settlements an unli^thy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called. (Compare 6ITMATBA, h.)] 

JAWAUB, s. Hind, from Ar. 
jaM&hy *an answer.’ In India it has, 
besides this ordinary meaning, that of 
‘dismissal,’ And in AngloJndian 
colloquial it is especially used for 
a lady’s refusal of an offer; whence 
the verb passive ‘ to hejawauVd,* [Tlie 
Jawauh Club consisted of men who 
had been at least half a dozen times 
^jawauh'd* 

1830.— *** The Juwawb’d Club,* asked 
Elsmero, with surprise, * what is that?* 

** * Tis a fanciful association of those 
melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are snarting 
under the sting of rmeotion.* *' — Ortmt. 
Sjmt, Mag*, reprint 1874 424.] 

Jawab among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

** Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 

‘ brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other.” 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
icture on the walls has its jawab (or 
uplicate). The portrait of Scindiah 
now in my dining-room ^woa the jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. 0. Lan^eeris 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in the Darbar room” (ilf.-Gcw. 
Keatififje). [“The mosjid %rith three 
domes of \vliitc marble occupies the 
left wing and 1ms a counterpart 
(ja^wab) in a precisely similar building 
on the right hand side of the Tnj! 
This last is sometimes called the false 
niasjid ; but it is in no sense dedicated 
to religious purposes.” — Fiihrer^ Monu- 
mental Antiquitiea, NJY.P,f p. 64.] 

JAY, a. The name usually given 
by Europeans to the Coracias Indicuy 
Linn., the Ntlkanijiy or * blue-thi-oat ’ 
of the Hindus, found all over India, 

[1878. — “They aro the commoiwllty of 
bitddom, vrho furnish fortii iho mobs which 
bowildcr the dninhcii«flifrhtcd Jay when bo 
jerks, shrieking in a series of blue li3’phon> 
flashes through the nir. . , **—Ph. Polnnsony 
hi My Indian Garden, 2,] 

JHEL, s. Hind. jhtl. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a more or lagoon. 
Rspecially applied to the great sliects 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q.v). | 

[1757.— “Towards five the guard waked mo 
with notice that the Kawab would presently 
pass by to his palace of Mootco jeel.*'— 
JiolxccWs LeUcr of Feb. 28, in Whetler. Early 
Jt^eordsy 250.] 

The Jhth of Silhet are vi'vidly and 
most accurately described (though the 
word is not used) in the following 
3)assagc : — 

c. 1778.—“ I shall not therefore bo dUbo- 
Iteved when I sny that in pointiog my boat 
towards Sylhot I bad recourse to my compass, 
tbo same ns at sea, and steered a straight 
«our50 through A lake not less than 100 
miles in extent, occasionally ptossing through 
villages built on artificial mounds : but so 
rcant^* was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it.’ —//bn. liohert 
JAndmy, in Zirrs nf the lAndsays, Jii. 3 CO. 

1824.— “At length wo . . . entered what 
might bo called a sea of reeds. It was, in 
fo^ a vast jeel or marsh, whoso tall rushes 
rise above the suKnee of the water, having 
^enth enough for a very largo vessel. \Vo 
mailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a field of com.”— //r&irr, i. 101. 

1850. — “To iho geologist the ^eels and 
Sunderbunds are a most insiructivo region, 
as whatever may bo the mean elevation of 
their wators, a permanent depression of 
10 to 15 feet would submerge an immense 
tract,” — lloohtt^s JItmalayan Jowmah^ od. 
1855, ii. 2G5. 

1885. — “You attribute to mo an not, the 
credit of which wns duo to Lieut. Qcorgo 


Hutchinson, of the late Bengal Bngincors.* 
That able officer, in company with tho late 
Colonel Berkley, H.hl. 32nd Regt, laid 
out tho defences of tho Alum l^gb camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with an apparontl)* 
dangerous extent, it was d^cnsiblc at every 
point by tho small but over ready force 
tinder Sir James Outrnm. A long interval 
. . . was defended by a |K)st of support 
called *Moir'e Picket* . . . covered by n 
wide expanso of Jheel, or lake, resumng 
from tho rainy season. Foreseeing the 
probable drying up of tho water, Lieut. 
Hutchinson, by a clover inspiration, marched 
nil tho transport elephants through and 
through tho lake, and when tho water di8> 
appeared, tho dried clay^bed, pierced into a 
honoy-combod surface of circular holes a 
foot in diameter and two or moro feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than tlio water had 
been. . . — LtUer to Lt.-Col. P. R. Innes 

from F. //> Zonf Napier cf Afagdd/a, dd. 
April 15. 

^ Jeel and bheel are both applied to 
the ATtificiAl lakes in Central India 
and Bundelklmnd. 

JEETXJL, s. Hind, jltal A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
8un*ived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small copper coins in the 
forms ccitils and sottole^. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if eeitil is the same word. 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin called eeitil and ceptil (see JFVr- 
in Memortas da Academia Real 
das Seieneias de Lisboa, 2da Closse, 

1 1656) i this may have got confounded 
I witli the Indian Jital* Tlie Jltal of the 
Delhi coinage of Alii-ud-din (c. 1300) 
was, according to Mr. E. Thomas’s calcu- 
lations, ^V of the silver ianga, the 
coin called in later day's the rupee. It 
was therefore just the equivalent of 
our modem piec. But of course, like 
most, modem denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4.— “According to Kutb-ud-Din’s 
command, Nirani-ud-Bln Mohammad, on 
hia return, brought them [tho two alavcsl 
along with him to tho capital, Bihlt; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased both tbo Turks 
for the sum of 100,000 jltals.”— Jlatwfy, 
Ta&aX'd(-t-A*ii!EftPt, p. 603. 

c, 1290. — “In tho samo year . . ; thoro 
wn.a dearth in Dohli, and grain rose to a 
jltal per flfr (sco SEER}.'— 

/iamt, in Elliot, iii. 146. 


* Aftrnmnla M.*GGn. G. Hutchinson, C.B., 
Bee. to the Ch« Society. 
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c« 1340. — **Tbo dirbem sultanl is vrortli 
^ of the dirhem thaskidnX • • • and is worth 
3 /alSf whilst the jital is worth 4 fats; and 
the dirhem hashticdnl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
S2fals»**Shihabma%n, in EcitcesetExiratts, 

xA. 212 . 

I554.~~ln Snnda. **Tho cash (mixas) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver; the 
which caixas are a copper money larger than 
ceitilSr and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
years, and the whole place is full of them.^* 
— A. Runes, 42. 

c. 1600, — ** For the purpose of calculation 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each of 
which is called a jdtal. lliis imaginary 
division is only used by nccountants ." — Aitif 
od. Bloehmann, i. SI. 

1678.— “48 Jnttals, 1 Faffod, an Imagin- 
ary Coin.” — Fn/er (at Surat), 206. 

c. 1750-60. — “At Carwar 6 luces make 
the jnttal, and 48 juttals a Pagoda.”— 
Grose, i. 282. 

JEHATTD, s. Ar. jihdd, [‘an effort, 
a striving *] ; then a sacred war of 
Musulmans against the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edw'ardes called, not veiy 
neatl}", ‘a crescentade.* 

[o. 630 A.D.— “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been 
given who believe not m God, or in the 
lest day, and who forbid not that which 
God and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profess not the profession of the truth, 
until they pay tribute {iizyah) out of 
band, and they be humbled. —/vorun, Surah 
IX. 29.] 

1880. — “When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesns, towards the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Tissaphemes offered a mighty 
sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the people 
m a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence.”— Reneio, July 17, 846. 

[1901. — “The matter has now assumed 
the aspect of a * Schad,' or holy war against 
Christianity.” — Tima, April 4,J 

JHLAITBEE, s. Hind, jalebl, 
[which IS apparently a corruption of 
the At. saldoiya, P. eatihiya]. A rich 
, sweetmeat made of sumr and ghee, 
with a little flour, melted and tridded 
into a pan so os to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 

[1870. — “The poison is said to have been 
given once in sweetmeats, Jelabees.” — 


JELLY, 8. In South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roads. [The Madras Gloss. 

f ives it as a synonym for kunkur.] 
t would appear from a remark of 


0. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Telu^ 
xalli, Tam. which means propeny 

* shivers, bits, pieces.* 

[1868. — “ . . . anicuta in some instances 
coated over the crown with jelly in chonnm.” 
-^Relsojt, Man. of Madura, Pt. v. 63.] 

JELUM, mp. The most westerly 
of the “Five Eivers” that give their 
name to the Punjab (q.vj, (among 
wluch the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jat^m or Jllam. 
now apnarently written Jhtlam, ana 
taking tnis name from a town on the 
nghthank. The Jliilam is the 'Tddtrmis 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Bkt. Vitastd, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
BiSda-Tnjf. A Still further ^rakritic) 
corruption of the same is E^iat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037*— “Here ho (MahmQd) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam . • — 

Baikal in ii. 139. 

c. 1204. — “ ... in the height of the con- 
flict, Shams-nd-dln, in all hia panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river JQam . . . 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a mteh that ho was despatch- 
ing those infldds from the height of the 
waters to the lowest d^ihs of HoU « . 




1856.— 

“ Hydospes ! often have thy waves run tuned 
To battle music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden casque 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the timo 
IrVhen Kight tho pcacc-makor, with pious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O'er the pale faces of the brave who slept 
Coldin their clay, on Chillian's bloody field.” 

The Banyan Tree. 

JBMAHAE, JEMAHTDAEj &c. 
Hind, from Ar, — P. jama*dar, jama* 
meaning ‘an amegat^’ the word in- 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individualB. [Some of the forms 
are as if from Ar. — P. jamd*at, ‘an 
assemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native ofiicer in a 
company of sepoys, the Subadar (roe 
SOUBADAE) being the first. In this 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisation of the army in 1768. It 
is also applied to certain officers of 
police (under the ddrogka\, of the 
customs, and of other civil depart- 
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inents. And iu larger domestic 
establishments there is often a jc- 
maddr, who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service and orderlies. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
bihishtl (see BHEESTY). 

1752.— •“Tlio Eng1i**h battalion no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly tlmn tho regent sot 
about ncroniphsbing his sebomo of surpris- 
ing tho Cits\ nod . . . endeavoured to gum 
600 of the Nabob’s best peons \rith firelocks. 
Tho jemautdara, or captains of tlicso troop<<, 
rocoivcd his bribes and promhod to join.” 
— Omr,cd. 1803, i. 257. 

1817 . — *\ * . Callinud had commenced an 
intrigue inth some of the jematdaTs, or 
captains of tho enemy’s trooiis, when lie 
received intclligonco tliat tho French had 
arrived at Trichmopoly.”— jViW, iii. 176, 

1S2J. — * Abdullah * was a Mussnlinan 

convert of Mr, Corrio’s, who had travelled in 
Persia with Sir Goro Ousoley, and ac* 
comxHinicd him to England, from wbonco ho 
was rotiirning . . . when the Bishop took 
him into his service ns a ^jcxnautdar/ or 
head officer of tho peons.” — K<litor'a iioto to 
Jleher, cd. 1811, i. U5. 

pS^. — ** Tho principal officers nro called 
Jumxnahdars, some of whom command five 
thousand horse.” — Pattdurann Jlarit cd. 
1873, i. 50.] 

JENNyE,ii.p; Hmd.J«nrt7. The 
name of a great river in Bengal, which 
is iu fact a portion of t.hc course of 
the Brahmaputra fscc bBBEAH- 
POOTEIt), and the conditions of which 
arc explained in the following paswigc 
written by one of the authors of this 
Glossaiy many years ago : “ In Bcnneira 
tiinc^ the Burrami)ooter, after issuing 
westward from the jVssam valley, fuvept 
south-eastward, and fonuing with the 
Ganges a fluvial peninsula, entered the 
sea breast of tliat river below Dacca. 
And BO almost all English maps per- 
sist in re 2 )rescnting it, tliougji tliis 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant ; 
the vast body of the Burrampootcr 
cutting across the neck of the penin- 
sula under the name of ^enai, and 
\initing with the Ganges near Pulma 
(about 150 miles N.K of Calcutta), 
iroiu which point the two rivers 
under the name of Piidda {Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to the sea.” 
{JiladncootTB Mag.. March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an oflshoot 
of the Burrampootcr in Reuiioll’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 0) under the 
name of Jeuni, but it is not mentioned 


in his Memoir of the Map of Jlindosian. 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the begin- 
ning of the last century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says: “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewangunj, and perhaps to force its 
vray into the licart of Nator.” (Eastern 
India, lii. 304; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territon’ now 
called Bajshrihi District The real 
direction of tho change has been 
furtlier south. Hie Janai is also 
called the Jamnml (see under JUMNA). 
Hooker calls it Jummal (?) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burranipooter flowed 70 miles 
further east (see Him. *Toumals, cd. 
1855, ii. 259). 

JENNYRICKSHAW, s. Bead 
Capt, Gill’s de.'cription below. Giles 
states the word to be taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char- 
nctcr.<s reading jin-riki-dia, signifying 
— Strength— Cart.* The term is 

therefore, oliservcs our friend E. 0. 
BnlKiP, an exact equivalent of 
man^Car”! The article has been 
introduced into India, and is now iu 
use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
[The invention of the vehicle is attri- 
buted to various people — to an English- 
man known ns “ Public-^iritcd 
Smith ” (8 ser. Notes and Queries, viii. 
325} ; to native Japanese about 18G8- 
70, or to an Amencan named Goble, 
“half-cobbler and Imlf-missionary.” 
See Chamhcrlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
cd. 236 Mq.] 

1870,*— “A mnehino caflod a jumyzick- 
shaw 19 the uxuat pnltlic convoyanco of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
.1n|Kaii, and ir admirably adapted for tho 
flat country, where tlio roads nro good, and 
coolio hire cheap, ... In Rhnpo they aro 
liko a buggy, t)ut very much Rraallcr, with 
room iiiriuo for ouo ikuvod only. Ono coolio 
goes into tho shaftR and runs along at tho 
rato of C miles an hour ; if tho distanco is 
long, ho 19 iiRunlly accompaniod bj* a com- 
panion who nm9 bohind, and they tako it 
in turn to draw tho vehicle.”— Tl''. Oill, 
Jtirrr of Golden Sund, i. 10. Sco also p. 163, 

1880. — “Tho Kuruma or Jin-ri-ld-sha 
coTisiRts of n light perambulator body, nn ad- 
justable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth 
lining and cushion, a well for parcels under 
tho scat, two high alim wheels, and a pair 
of sbaftA connected by n bar at tho ends.” 
—Miss Bird, Japan, i. 18. 

[188.5. — “Wo . . . got into rickshaws 
to make nn othorwiso impo&siblo descent to 
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the theatre.” — Zadv Duj^erin, Vtcmffal 
Life, 89.] 

♦ 

JBZYA, a Ax. jizya. Tlie poll- 
tax 'svliicli t)ie Musulnian law imposes 
on subjects who are'not Moslem. 

[o. 630 A.p. See under JEHAITP.] 

c. 1300. — *‘The Kdrf replied . . . ‘No 
doctor but the great doctor (Honifa) to 
whose Bchool we ^long, baa assented to the 
imposition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
oUier schools allow of no alternative but 
“Death or Islam.” ’ "—^Tid-Kd-din Baml, 
in EUiot, iii. 181. 

1683 — “Understand what customo ye 
English paid formerly, and compare yo 
dilforence between that and our Inst order 
for taking customo and Jldgea. If they 
pay no more than they^ did fonneriy, they 
complain wiUiout occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall bo an abatement.” 
^Visier^s Letter to Eahok in Sedges, Diary, 
July 18; [Hnk. Soc. i. lOOJ. 

1686. — “Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the PoU-money or 
Jndgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
bo exacted of the Eeglish and Dutch. . . . 
Among the orders ironed to Pattana Cossum’ 
bazar, and Dacca, instnidtions are given to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if dcmandei”-ii’<. 81, Geo, 
Cmsns, (on Tour) Sopt. 29 and Oct. 10 ; 
JS'oUs and Extracts, No. i. p. 49. 

1765. — “When the Stndoo Bajahs . . , 
submitted to Tamarlant; it was on these 
capital stipulations : That . . . the omperora 
should never impose the jesserah (or non- 
tax) upon the Hindoos.” — Ilohcell, Hist, 
Events, i. 37. 

JHAT7MF, s. A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo,' used as a shutter or door. 
Hind, jhdnp, Mahr.yhdnpa; in con- 
nection with winch there arc verbs, 
Bind. j7(dnjp-nd, j7(dpKd, dhdnpnd, ‘to, 
cover.’ Sec jhoprd, s.v. ak; [jmt 
Uicre seems to be no etymological 
connection], 

JHOOM, 8. jhfm. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of culti\’ation which is 
practised m the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under whicli a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like process is 
pursued. This is the Kumari (see 
COOUBT) of S.W. India, the Ckena of 
Ce 3 don(see Emerson Tennent, ii. 463^, 
the iomg-gyan of Burma Wazsileer^ ii. 
72, 757, tne dahya of Nortli India 
(Skt. dafc, ‘to bum^,ponaiu (Tam. piw, 
‘ inferior \ or ^onacaud (Mai. funah- 


hdtu, jpim, ‘inferior,* hdUt, ‘forest*) of 
Malabar]. In the Philippine Islands 
! it is known as gatnges; it is practised 
I in the Ardennes, upder the name of 
j sarfo^e, and in Sweden under the name 
! of svedjande (see Marsh, Earth as Modu 
Jied by Human Action, 346). 

[1800. — “Id this hilly tract are a number 
I of people . . . who use a kind of cultivation 
I called the Cctueadu, which n good deal 
I rc<)omb]cs that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is called Jnmea.”— /iurtoan, 
|aVyiore,u.l77.] 

I 1883, — ‘*It is now many years rinco 
I Government seeing the waste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavouFcd to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people 
jumed os before, rc^rdleas of orders. — 
Indian Agnetdturist, Sept. (Calcutta). 

1885. — “ Juming disputcB often, arose, 
one vilbge against another, both desiring 
to juzn the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases wore very troublesome to deal with. 
The juming season commences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoko from the numerous clearings. 
...” (Here follows an account of the 
process),— Lewin, A Ely on the 
Wheel, 348 segq. 

JIGGY-JIGGY, adv. Japanese 
equiralent for ‘make haste!* The 
Chinese ^Babies chih^chih, given as 
the origin, mean ‘straight, straight!* 
Qu. ‘right ahead*? {Sp.Moitle). 

JTTiLMlLL, 8. Venetian rimtter^ 
or as they are called in Italy, pcrrianc. 
Tlie oripn of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word ^jhilmild^ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,* and to have been ap- 
plied to some kind of gauze. Possibly 
this may have been used for blinds, 
and tbence transferred to shutters. 
rSo Platts in hia E, Diet,] Or it may 
have been an (momatopoeia, from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port, word sucli 
osjaneWa, *a window.* AH this is con- 
jecture. 

[1832.—“ Besides the purdahs, the open- 
inga between the pillars have blinds neatly 
made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloiuud cords : these are called jhUlsmnB 
or cheeks” (goo CHICK, a).— l/w. Meer 
Sassan Ah, Obsavations, i. 306,] 

1874.— “The front (of a Bengal house) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pi&red veran- 
dah, or A row of French casoraonts, and jUl- 
mWed windows,” — Gale. JRrrtrir, No, cxvii. 


JOCOLE, 8. We know not what 
this word is; perhaps ‘toys*? [Mr. 
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W. Foster writes ; Oa looking up the 
1.0. copy of the Ft, St, George UonsuUa- 
itons for Nov, 22, 1703, from wliich 
Wheeler took the passage, I found 
tliat the word is plainly not jocoles, 
but jocolet, whicli is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” The N,E,D, s.v. 
OhoeoMe, gives as other forms jocolatte, 
jttcolattf jocalat] 

1703w— . . sent from tho Patnnreh to 
the Govomor with a small prosont of 
jocoles, oil, and winoa.”— In Wfuelcr, ii, 32. 

JOGEB, s. Hind, jogi, A Hindu 
ascetic; and sometimes a ^conjuror.’ 
From Skt. yogiiif one who practises the 
yoga^ a ^stem of meditation combined 
with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous power oyar elemen- 
tal^’’ matter. In fact the stiiiT which 
has of late been propagated in India 
by certain persons, under the names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
essentially tlie doctrine of the Jogis. 

1298, — **ThoroiB another doss of nooplo 
called Chughi who • . . form n rotigioiis 
ordor dovoted to tho Idols. They nro 
oxtromoly long-lived, ovory man of thorn 
living to 150 or 200 yean . . « thoro nro 
certain mombora of tho Ordor who load tho 
most ascotio lifo in tho world, going stark 
nakod.*' — ^jlfarco PolOf 2nd od. ii. 351. 

1343.— “Wo cast anchor by a littlo island 
noar tho main, Anchediva (q.v.k whore 
thoro was a tomplo, a grovo, and a tank 
of water, . . . Wo found a jogi leaning 
against tho wall of n hvdUtAna or temple 
of idols*’ (respecting whom ho tells remark* 
ablo stories ). — Jhti BatnUif iv. 62*63, and 
BOO p. 275. 

c. 1442.— “Tho Infidels nro divided into 
A great number of clossos, such as tlio 
Bramins, tho Joghis and othors.*'— A6efwr* 
rturdit, in India xn i/u XVtk Cent, 17. 

1498. — “They wont and put in at 
AngodivA. . . thoro wore good water-springs, 
and thoro was in tho uppor »pnrt of tho 
island a tank built with stone, with very 
good wator and much wood . . . there woro 
no inhabitants, only a b^ar-man whom 
they call Joguodca.**— Cvmw, by Lord 
Stanley^ 23U. Compare Ibn Baiutn almvo. 
After 150 years, tank, grovo, and jogi just 
as they woro 1 

1510.— “The King of tho logho is a man of 
great dignity, and uas about 30,000 people, 
and ho £ a pagan, ho and all his subjocis ; 
and by tho pagan Kings ho and his {looplo 
oro coQsidorcd to bo saints, on account of 
thoir lives, which you shall hoar . . 
Varthemaf p. 111. Perhaps tho chief of tho 
Oorakhnatha Qosains, who woro onco von» 
numerous on the West Const, and havo still 
u sottlomont at Kadri, noar Alangaloro. 
Soo P, drila Vailda notice below. 


1516. — “And many of tliom noblo and 
rcspootablo poopio, not to bo subject to tiio 
MoorSf go out of tho Kingdom, and take 
tho habit of poverty, wandering tho world 
. . , they carry very heavy chain** round 
thoir nocks and waists, and logs ; and they 
smear nil their l>odies and faces with ashes. 

« • . Those poopio aro commonly cnltod 
jogUQB, and in their own speech they are 
called Zottme (soo SWAMY) ivhich moans 
Servant of Qcki. . . . Thoso jogues cat oil 
moats, and do not obaervo any idolatry.*' — 
IlarOosa, 90*100. 

1558.— “Much of tho gonoml fear that 
affected tho inhabitants of that ciU’ (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a uontoo, 
of Bongal by nation, ivho wont about in 
tho habit of a Jogae, which is tho straitest 
soct of thoir Roli^ioii . . . saying that tho 
City would^ speedily havo a now Lord, and 
would bo inhnbitod by a strange people, 
contrary to tho will of tho natives.**— Zte 
liarroSf Dec. 11. liv. v. cap. 3. 

^ “For this reason the place (Adam’s 
Peak) is BO famous among oil tho Gentile* 
dom of tho East yonder, that thoy rosort 
thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
longues oiT, and chiefly thoso whom thoy 
call Jdguos, who are as mon who have 
abandoned tho world and dedioatod them* 
solves to God, and mako great pilgrimogos 
to visit tho Temples consecrated to him.'* — 
Ifdd, Deo. III. liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1563. — . . to mako them fight, like 
tho cobras dt capctlo which tho jogues corry 
alMut asking alms of tho pcoplo, and these 
jogUDB nro certain hciithon (Gcuttori who go 
licgging nil nlmut the country, powclorod nil 
ovor %nth ashes, and venorated by all tho 
poor licatlion, and by somo of tho Moors 
also. , . .**— Gcreirt, f, 156r, 157. 

[1567.— “Jogues.” See under CASIS. 

[c. 1610.— “Tho Gentiles havo also their 
Auednllcs {AUUAllah)^ which nro Hko to our 
hermits, and nro called Jognies .” — Pyrard 
drXawf, Hak.Soo.i.348.] 

1624.— “Finally I wont to boo tho King 
of tho Joc^B (Gioghi) whore ho dwelt at that 
tfmo, under tho shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughlv occupied in Ins affairs 
as a man of tho field and husbandman . . . 
thoy told mo his nnmo was Batinata^ and 
that tho hermitage and the place generally 
was called Cadira (/Lnrfn).*'— 7*. della Val{c^ 
ii. 721 ; [Hak. Soo. it. S50, and soo i. 37, 75]. 

[1667. — “I nlludo imriicnlarly to tho 
pcoplo called Jauguis, n nnmo which 
signifies 'united to God.*”— /imiwr, ert. 
ConslahU^ 316.] 

1673.— “Near tho Gate in a Choultry 
snlo more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covorod with Aalios and 
ploitcd Turbals of thoir own Hair,” — Fryer, 

1727. — “ Tlioro is anotlior sort called 
Jougies, who ... go naked except a bit of 
Cloth About thoir Ijoyns, and somo dony 
thomsolvos oven that, delighting in Kasti* 
I ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a groat 
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shafts of tlic chair arc slung. Tliere 
is some pcaploxity as to the origin of 
the word, tor we find in Cmwfurd's 
Malay Diet. *^Jamvana (Jav. Jampma)^ 
a kind of litter.'^ Also the Javanese 
Diet of P. Janaz (1876) gives : *^DJcm- 
pdna — dragstocl (f.c, portable chair), or 
sedan of a person of rank.” [Klinkert 
lias jempana, djempana, sempana as a 
State sedan •chair, and he connects 
sempana with Skt. sam-panna, ^that 
which has turned out well, fortunate.’ 
TVilkinson has; jempana, Skt.? a 
kind of State carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court.”] The word can- 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by tlie ofiicers who served 
in Java (1811-15), for its use is much 
older in tlie Himalaya, as may be seen 
from the quotation from P. Dcsidcri. 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have liccn 
boiTOwed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpydh means ‘hang* in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

■Wilson, however, has tlie following ; 

Bcn^li. A stage on 
which snake-catchers and other jug- 
gling vagabonds exhibit; n kina of 
sedan used by travellers in the Hima- 
laya, uritten Jdmpaun (?).” [Both 
Platts and Fallon give Uic word 
jhappdn os Hind. ; Uie former does 
not attempt a derivation ; the latter 
gives Hina, jhdnp, *a cover,’ and this 
on the whole seems to be the most 
probable etymology. It may have 
Dcen originally in India, as it is now 
in the Straits, a closed litter for Indies 
of rank, and the word may have 
become appropriated to the open 
conveyance in which European ladies 
arc carried.] 

1716. — “The roads are nowhora pnicti- 
cahlo for a horseman, or for a Jampan, a 
sort of palankin.*'— Ixjttor of 1\ Jpolito Be- 
ttderi, dated April 10, in Ldlres Ddtf. sr. 
181* 

1783. — fAftoradoacription) , by theso 

contral poles tho littor, or ns it is hero called, 
the Sampan, is supported on tlio shouldors 
of four men." — Fwiitr'z Jowrnty, od, 1803, 
ii. 3. 

[1822.-^“ Tho Chmnpaun, or ns it is more 
frequently colled, tho Chuxnpala, is tho 
usual vohiolo in which persona of distinction, 
especially foronlcs, nro carried. . . Atei/d, 
Qtmrd, Narr. i. 105, 

(1842. — “ ... a convoynneo called a 
Jaumpaun, which is like a short palnnkoon, 
with nn arched top, dung on three poles 
(Uko what is called a Tonjon in India), « • »*’ 
•^Mphindetit, Cauhul, od. 1842, i. 187* 


[1849,— “A Jhappan is a kind of arm 
chair with a canopy and curtains; tho 
ainopy, &c,, can bo taken off.”— JlTrs. 
MaeUnzie, Life la (kt MUtion, ii. 103.] 

1879. — “Tho gondola of Simla is tho 
‘Jampan* or ‘jampot, ns it is sometimes 
callod, on tho aamo linguistic principle . . . 
as that which converts asparagus into 
sparrow-gmss. . . . Every lady on tho hills 
keeps her jampan nnd jompanees . . . just 
as in tho plains she keeps her carriage and 
footmon.*— Letter in Txmts, Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, 8. Hind, jlifd, 
supposed hy Slmke^ear (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to be a cornipt form of the Ar. 
juU, having much the same meaning ; 
[but Platts takes it from jkftlnd, ‘to 
dangle ’]. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elenhaut, or other domesti- 
cated animal ; often a miilt, used as 
such. In colloquial use all over India. 
The modern Arabs use the plur. jildl 
tis a singular. This Dozy defines as 
“couverture en laine plus ou moins 
orndc dc dossins, trfcs large, trig chaude 
ot cnvclopnant le poitrail et la croupe 
du chevat ” (cxactfy the Indian 
also “orncment dc soie qu’on dtciid 
sur la croupe des chevaux aux jours de 
fete.” 

[1819.— “Dr. Duncan . . . took tho Jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from tho olophnnt. 
. . — Tod, Pmoruil A’arr. in Annals, 
Calcutta reprint, i. 715.] 

1880. — “Horso Jliools, &o.. at shortest 
notice.”— Advt. in Madras Mail, Fob. 13. 

JOOLA, 8. Hind, jhiild. The 
ordinary meaning of the w'ord is ‘a 
swing’; hut in the Himulaya it is 
specifically applied to the rude sus- 
pension bridges used there. 

I [1812. — “Thcro aroaovoral kindsof bridges 
constructod for tho passage of strong curronts 
! and rivers, but tho most common arc tlio 
SdnfflM and Jhula ** (a description of both 
follows).— Hes. xi. 475.] 

I 1830. — “ Our chief object in do<:ccnding to 
I tho Sutloj wns to swing on a Joolali briago. 
Tho bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
iwico the thickness .of your thumb, tied to 
n singlo post on oitbor bank. A piece of tho 
hollowed trunk of n tree, half a ynrd long, 
slips UTOn theso ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from the same gross ropo depend. Tho 
passenger hangs in tho loops, placing n 
coiiplo of ropes under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in tho block over his head ; tho 
signal IB given, nnd ho is drawn ovor by an 
eighth ropo.” — Mem, of Col, J/bvnfatit, 114. 

JOSS, 8. An idol. Tliis is a cor- 
ruption of tho PortuguGse Deos, ‘ God,’ 
first taken up in the ‘Pidgin’ language 
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of the pOTt« fniiu tli<! Potlu- 

find Mn*n iid<iptcd from tlial 
Jargon by Ktunjicnn't an if (boy bad 
got bobV of a China'-o Avord* [Scr 

cam-cniK.] 

10r.P.-** Tlul tlitf n<»vil (Wlimn t»»o Cliini-« 
comtnotily cAlleil Joosdo) i** a inUThty ami 
powerful Princo of Iho World.' b aff^ 
;*Ar//.% 17. 

„ **Tn n four • c*jmcre<l ^abinol in 
tlieir dwoUintf-ttKJin^, they hate, i« It were, 
an nlUr, nna thcr<M»ri an iiwt^rc • • . tin'» 
they o,iU Josln.**— *Si«r, cd. 1072, |». 27* 

1077. — ** All the Sitter keep a Hninlir,? of 
tlio Poril in tJieir liau*c-«. . . • They |\^lnt 
him with tvro hom^ on hi« hevl, a»«i wno 
monty call him Joalo Mno4p»)/’ — (/rrr^f 
Vrmntfrttt (hii l oycryi**, »MI. 

1 know Imi hulc of ihoir Reli* 
pion, inofo than that oroiy Man ln« a ^nmll 
Joss or (Joel in hU own 
181. 

1727.— ****nicif JosBcs or **mje 

of human nhape, wme of tnunitnm* Klpm*.*‘ 
— rfl, JlartUfony ii. 2*>J; fed. 1711, b. W/ij. 

c. 17(H).- 

“ Down with iliikc-*, r.arN, ami lonis thme 
mean Josses, 

K<M50 po*J*i ! away with etnM and 

and crckwca," 

Pftrr /VnJiir, Odo t*> Kfen l/>n}T» 

170S.— “Ibo lma;:e< niueh the 
worship arc calle*! joostje by th® l>«Uh, 
ond joss liy tho Kn:;ltih raamen. ^ITie latter 
ia evidently a cornnduin of tho fonner, arhleh 
Ixiing a Patch mcknumo for the dovti. wa« i 
prolwhly tfivon to ihe-o idoP by tho Pinch | 
whoflrstoavrthcm.”— .''’MienAui, llT, i. 17d. ' 

TliH M of coined (juito nror^r. 

JOSS-HOXJSB, K. Ai> iilol icmvlo 
in Cliina or Jonin. Fniiti jo8S, na ex- 
plained m the last article. 

l7f»(l-52.— ‘‘Tlw Milors^ atul even romo 
liookH of voyauci . . . call tho papwlaa 
Toss bonses, for on en<|ulnn^ of n Clyne-o 
for tho aamo of tho Idol, ho answers 
Toss, instead of f/nta Piof.**— OA/. Tvr<r^^ 
2»2. 

17C01S10.— “On the 8lh, 15th, and 1»th 
day of t!io Moon those forcijyn Knrlwrians 
may >isit tho Ilower Oanleos, and the 
Honam Joss'liotise, but not in ifrvt'^4 of ewer 
ten at n tiiiio."— *8 Reculntions * at Canton, 
from The ilinZime at Vanton (18S2), p« 22. 

ISIO.— ** r.vciy town, every viUaro, It is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, upon which 
largo sums of money have boon aj*enl.**— 
jifem. Cot, Mountatny ISO. 

1870.—“. . . tho fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornament a of a hvreo jos8*hoU8e, or 
lomplo.' — Abr/fliyAf/y /frnVie, cHii. 222. 

1870:- 

Ono Tim Wang ho makoo-tlnvcl, 

Makeo atop ono night in JosB-hOUSe.“ 
Inland t /'irfyia-A’nyfisA p. 42, 


'Dius also in “ludgm," Joss-heuso wuii or 
Joss pMfyifj.riua is a priest, or a ini«riomrj, 

jostiob; Joss-snoR «. :a 

.stick of fnin^iiit tinder (powdert'd 
rttdtiff Mndainwli Aa) iL‘‘ed by the 
Cliinen* n^i inceu^ in Uicir tein|iks, 
nnd ftirnierly H»xiK>rrod for ii*«c ns 
cignr-IighL<. Tlie tinrnc npintirs lo 
In* from ibc temple not*. (Sw 
MTCnOCK.) 

1870 .— “Ihinieo loss slick, talk eo pli tty.** 

— J*idt;!n*Jsnytiih •ViAy-.V^wy, p. 43 . 

1 S 70 .— “Thcro Is n recess miblde each 
•ho|i, and at dusk (he Joss-siteks bHmir.g 
in theso fill (ho city with tho fragrance of 
inciMi-e,**— //iW, (/olden f 49. 

JOW^ ?. Hind. Jhti/l, Tlio iiarnc 
it Applied to various at»ecioa of tbo 
sbnioby tnninrlsk srbicn nlKuind on 
the bm* nlliiviah of Indian rivers nnd 
Ate UM'ful in many v'nv.'*, for rongb 
ImakeUrnnking nnd the like. It l« the 
usual mnlerj.al for gabion^ and fascinr.^ 
in Indian aicge-ciin'Riliori**. 

[c. 1800 .—” . , , by the natires it is called 
Jhau; hut this name i« generic, nnd {< 
npnlii’d not only lo another Af*ectes of Tama- 
nsV, hut to tliA CiVisiiniria of Ilengal, and to 
the oon«*-liesring phints that Imve lieen 

I nt rorl oce«i hy i,n rsj^w.vns.** — 7J K«Aun m « 
//aniV/uA, Eoitem Jrdta^ id. fi 97 * 

flSIO.— , . on tho oppHiio Jhotr, or 
ln.'«tArfl tamarisk jungle . . • a native , . , 
luid ItoenAttackocffty a tiger. . , •**— /)m 7 - 
s »«, Tmr'hf ii. JrJO.J 

JOWAULLA MOOKHEE n-p. 
,*skt.— Hind. *flanu** 

mnutlKHl * ; a generic natnu for tjunsi- 
volcintc plicnonionn, but particularly 
Applied la 5 place in, tUc Kaougen 
district of tbc Pnnj.ib inonnt.iin 
comilry, ue:ir the lUoa llivor, where 
jetii of grt** iKsiw from tbc ground nnd 
are kept constantly burning. Tlien* 
is n abrinc of Dovf, imd it is a plaw 
of pilgrimage famoiH all over the 
Ilimtiliiya iw well ns in the plaini of 
Indi.x The fanif}u.<i Itre-jeLs at Baku 
ntt* sotiulimea visited by wore ad- 
vontnroiLs Indian piigrim.snnd known 
as llie Oreni JwftlA-ittnkhl. Tlic 
nnlbor of the following passigc was 
evidently ignorant of tlie phenomenon 
worshipped, though the name indi- 
cates ihs nature. » 

c. 13 G 0 .— “ Sulttn Ffros • • • marched 
with his army lowanls Kagarkot (i»e« NUG- 
OT 7 RCOTE), . . * the idol Jwdld-mukhf, 
much wurahipped by Uio mftdcla, wa* »ilu- 
.nted on tho road to Nngarkot. . . . Some of 
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tbo infidolB have reported that Sultdu Firoz 
wont spocially to soo this idol, and hold a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . , 
tho infidels slandered the Sultdn. * • . Other 
infidols said that Sultdn Muhammad Sh<& : 
bin Tucrhlik Shdh hold an umbrella over this , 
same idol, but this 'hlso is n Ho. . . .** — ' 
Sham4-Sir6j in Ellioif iii. 318. 

1616.<— . . ."a placo cnilod lolia znokeo, 
wlicro out of cold Springs and hard Bocks, 
there aro daily to bo scone incessant Erup- 
tions of Fire, before which tho Idolatrous 
people fall douno and worship ." — Terry t in 
Ptirdtas^ ii. 1467. 

[c. 1617.— In Sir T, Map, “Julia- 
m^ee, tho Pilgrimage of tlio ^nians.'* — 
Hftk. See. ii. 535.] 

1783. — “At Taixlloh Mhokeo («te) n small 
volcanic fire issues from the side of n moun- 
tain, on which tho Hindoos have raised a 
tcmplo that has long boon of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among tho people of tho 
Pnnjnh.'— C?. Forster't Journey, od. 1798, i. 
30S. 

1799. — “Pntson Pooxyaftorwards travelled 
... to tho Mnha or Burcc ft.e. larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or Juftla Mfichi. terms 
that mean a * Flaming Mouth,' as being n 
spot in tho neighbourhood of ^kco (lial*t() 
on tho west 6100 of tho (Caspian) Sea . • • 
wlionco firo issues ; a circumsianco that 
has rendered it of great veneration with tho 
Hindus." — Jonathan Dwiean, in As, lies, 
v,41. 

JOWAUB,JOWAREEE,b. Hind, 
jawdr, judr, [Skt. yava-ftralulra or ah- 
dra, ‘of tlio nature of barley’ ;] 
Sorghum wilgare, Pers. (JBbfeies ftyrghum, 
L.) one of the best and most frequently 
gro^nl of the tall millets of southern 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the nnfloodcd tracts; it is 
souTi abo\it July and reaped in 
November. Tlio reedy stems aro 6 
to 12 feet high. It is the chohm of 
the Tamil regions. Tlic stalks are 
Eirbee. The Ar. dura or dhura is 
perhaps the same word ultimately as 
yatecTr; for the old Semitic name is 
(hJm, from Die smoky o^cct of the 
grain. It is an odd instance of the 
looseness which used to pervade 
dictionaries and glossarie.? that B. 
Drummond (Ulus, of the Gram. Parts 
of Guscrattee, &c., Bombay, 1808) calls 
“ Jooar, a kind of mdse, the food of 
the common people.” 

fc. 1590.— In Khnndosh “ Jow&ri is chiefly 
cultivated of which, in somo places, there 
are throe crops, in a year, and its stalk is so 
delicate and plcimnt to tho '^to iliat it is 
regarded in too light of a fruit."— Ain, od. 
Jarrett, «. 223.] 

1760.— “£n suito mauvnis chorainsur don 
lov^ faites do bouo dans dos quarrds do 
2 G 


Jouaxi ot doa champs do JVelis (seo NELLY) 
remplis d’eau."— AnoKcfi*/ du Perron, I. 
ccclxxxiii. 

1800. — • . My industrious followers 

must livo either upon jeworry, of which 
thoro is an abundance every whore, or they 
must bo more industrious in procuring rico 
for themsclvos."— HVfinyton, 1 . 175. 

1813. — Forhc.s calls it “juatroe or atsh- 
cush^' (1). rsco CUSCU3.J-0r. Mem. ii. 
406 ; [2nd od. ii. 35, and i. TS\. 

1819. — “In 1797-8 Joiwaxoo sold in tho 
Muohoo Kaunta at six rupees por eutsee (seo 
CULSET) of 24 maunds." — Maemurdo, in 
Tr, Lit, See, Bo, i. 287. 

[1826. — “ And the sabre began to cut away 
upon thorn ns if they wore a field of Joanoe 
(standing com).” — Pandurang Hart, od. 
1873 i. 66.] 

JOY, s. This seems from Die quota- 
tion to have been used, on the west 
coast for jewel (Port. joia). 

1810. — “ Tho vanity of parents eoraotimos 
leads thorn to dross thoir children, ovon 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation ... to murder these hol|> 
loss creatures for tho sake of thoir orna- 
ments or joys," — ^far^a Oraliam, 3. 

JUBTBB, JUPTBB, &c„ s. Guz. 
japtl, &c. Corrupt forms of 

S “ JVatan-zahtt, or -japtl, Malir., Pro- 
luce of lands sequestered by the State, 
nn item of revenue ; in Guzerat tho 
lands once exempt, now subject to 
assessment” (IPtfson).] (See ZUBT.) 

1803. — “The Sindios ns Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take tho rorenues of 
mooadars and Besoys (soo DESSAYE) of that 
district OTory third year, amounting to Bs. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca- 
tion Jiiptee," — B, Drummond, [Majmuaddr 
“in Guzomttho titlo given to tho keepers 
ot tho par^nna rovonuo records, who have 
hold tho ofuco as a horoditary right sinco tho 
Bottlcmcnt of Todnr Mai, and nro paid by 
foes charged on the villages." ( llV/son)]. 

JUDEA, OBIA, &c., n.p. These 
names are often given in old liters 
to the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (bo called appirently after the 
Hindu city of Bunm, Ayodnya, which 
we now call Ondh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the I4th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was transferred 
to Bingkock [see BANCOGK.] 

1622.— “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and aro sulficct to tho King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Znenbedora, and 
who inhabits India." — Pigefetta, Hok. Soc. 
150. 
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c. 1546.— “The cnpilatt City of ott thiB 
Empiro is Odiom Trhoroof I liauo spokon 
horotoforo : it is fortifiod with walls of brick 
and mortar, and contains, according to some, 
fouro hundred thousand fires, whereof an 
hundred thousand are straneors of divers 
countries.**— In Coffans E.T. p. 2S5 { 
orig. cap. olzzxia. 

1653.—*' For the Realm is groat, and its 
Cities and Towns very populous ; insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is the 
capital of tho Kingdom of Siam f5ide), and 
tiio residence of the JRjng, furnishes 60,000 
men of its own.**— iiamw, HI. U. 6. 

1614. — " M regards tho size of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an ozpori- 
mont made by a curious engineer with whom 
wo communicated on tho subject. Ho says 
that ... ho ombarkod in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with tho deter, 
minaiion to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
ho started one day from tho Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he got 
back it was already far on in tho night, 
and ho affirmed that by his calculation ho 
had gone more than 8 leagues .” — CoutOf V7. 
vii. 9. 

1617. — "Tho merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a placo joining to the country of 
Jangama (see JANGOlillAT) arrived at 'the 
city of Judea* before Eaton's coming away 
from thence, and brought great stare of 
mcFchandizo.”— <ShtiM&Kry, it* 90. 

,, " 1 (letter) from Jfr, Benjamyn Forry 
m Jndei^ at — Cocl»*s /)iary, Hak. 

[1G39. — "Tho chief of tho Kingdom is 
India by some called Odia . . . tho city of 
Indio, ordinary Rosidonco of tho C^rt 
is seated on tho Menam." — Jifanddslo. 
TrarelM, B.T. li. 122. 

[1693.— "As for the City of 8iam, tho 
Sinmeso do call it Sl>yo.thi-ya, the o of tho 
syllablo yo being closer than our (French) 
Diphthong au.”— Za LoubinSf Siam, E.T. i. 7.J 

1727. — * . all ore sent to tho Cityof 
Siam or Odia for the King’s Use. . • . 

City stands on^an Island in tho River 
Jifemnon, which uy Turnings and IVindings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about 50 
Leagues.” — A* Hamilton, ii. 160 ; [od. 1744], 

[1774. — "Ayuttaya with its districts 
Dvaravafi, Todaya and Kamaupaik. ”—/iuc. 
in Ind. Aniiy, xxii. 4. 

[1827. — "Tho powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells oTor every head in tho city of tho 
sacred and great kingdom of 8i-a*yoo>tba- 
ya.”— Treaty between E.I.C. and King of 
Siam, in Wtlson, Documents of ike Burmese 
War, App. Ixxvil] 

JU 0 BOOLAK, s. Marine Hind. 

iav joHe^hloch {Hoehtiek). 

JIIOGfUBNAUT, n.p. A corrup- 
tion of the Skt. Jaganndtha, * Lord of 
the Universe,* a name of Krislma 


worsliipped as VisliriR at the famous 
filudne of Pilrl in Orissa. Tlie imam 
80 called is an amorphous idol, mudi 
like those woraliippea in some of the 
Sotitli Sea Islands and it has been 
plausibly sugge^d (we believe first 
hy Qcn. Cunningham) . that it was 
in reality a Buddhist symbol,^ which 
has been adopted as an object of 
Brahmanical tvorsliip, and made to 
serve os the image of a god. The idol 
'was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a inonstiona car, and 
os mosses of excited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci- 
dents occurred. Occasionally also 
persons, sonictiincs sufferers from 
painful disease, cast themselves before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, w*ho was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of tho last century, and that of 
Sir W, TV. Hunter, who states that he 
had gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
allow that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions— a 
belief that has made Jnggtimetul a 
standing metaphor— was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly on 
fact, and partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India. The really 

C t mortality from hardship, ex- 
^ion, and epidemic disease which 
fTCqucntly ravaged the crowds of* 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular im- 
pressions in connection -with the 
Juggamaut festival. 

[1311.— "Jagnix." See under IffADURA] 
c. 1321,— "Annually on the recurronce of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the countxy como and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the Kis^ 
and Queen, and tho whole body of tho 
people, join together and draw it fortli 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music • • . and many 
pilgrims who have como to this feast cast 
themselves under tho chario^ so that its 
wheels may go over thorn, sa^ng that they 
desire to die for their god. And the car 
posses over them, and crushes thorn, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot.”— ZVwir Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 

U Qtfe 
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c. 1436. — ‘‘111 Bizoccgalln (sco B18* 
UACrAB) also, nt a ccrtaia time of the vear. 
this idol 18 carried tbrongli the cit^^ plaeca 
hctwcon two chariots * . . nccompanicd hy 
A great concaurso of poopto. Many, carried 
nwny *by the fervour of their faith, cost 
themselves on tbo ground before tbo wheel 
in order that they may bo crushed to dcatb, 
—a mode of death which they say is very 
oceeptablo to their god.” — X C'onfi*. in/iidta 
in XVth CiJiL, 28. 

c. ISSl.—*' All for devotion nttach them- 
selvas to tbo tmeo of the car, tvliich i.s 
drawn in this manner by a vast number of 
pcoplo . . , and on the annual feast day 
of too Paged this air is dragged by crowds 
of pcoplo through certain parts of the city 
(Negapataro), somo of whom from devotion, 
or tho desire to bo thought to make a 
devoted end, cost themselves down under 
the wheels of tho cars, and so periih, 
romatning all ground ond cniihed by tho 
Rttd cars .” — Qasparo Hathiy f, 84. Tlio 
preceding p.i5sagcs refer to scenes in tho 
south of the Peninsula, 

c. 16D0.— **In tho town of Piirfotcm on 
tho banks of tho sea siands tho temple of 
Jagnaui, near to which are tho images of 
Ktsben. hb brother, and tlicir sister, made 
of Sanonl-wood, which are Raid to bo 1,000 
yeans old. • • • The Brahmins ... at cor^ 
tain times carry tho imago in proccvilon 
upon a airriage of rixteen wheels, which in 
thoTIindooeo language ps called ItcJiVt ^seo 
BTJT) ; and they bcliovo that whoever 
in drawing it along obtiina romierion of nil 
hi*^ sins.*— ^/ndirin*s ii. 13*15 ; [cd. 

Jnrrdt, ii. 127]. 

flC16.— “Tho chief city called Jolnumt.'* 
•^Sir 3*. 7f<v, ITak. Bog. ii. 53S.] 

1632.— •»Ynlo this Paged or house of 
Sathen . • . doe belong 6.000 Bramminci 
or Priests, which doe dnyiy offer s.ierifieo 
vnto their great God laggarnat, from 
which IdoU tho City is so called. ... 
And when it (tho chariot of /ayyantof) is 
going along tho city, Ihcro arc many that 
ivili offer Ihomselvcs a sacrifico to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye downo on tho 
ground, that tlie Chnriolt whcolos may 
runno over them, whorohy they are killed 
outright; some get broken armo^, some 
broken Icgges, so that many of them arc ' 
destroyed, and by ibis racanos they thinko 
to merit Haiucn.* — ir. JlrutoUf in JlntL 
V. 57. . j 

1G67.— “In the town of Jagannat, which 
IS seated upon tho Gulf of /irsoato, and ^ 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
tbo samo name, there is yearly celebrated j 
a certain Faist. . . , 'ilio first day that I 
they show this Idol with Ceremony in tho I 
Tempio, tho Crowd is usually so great to 
SCO it, that there is not n year, but some of ! 
those poor Pilgrims, come afar off, | 
tired and linraascd, are suffocated theio ; j 
all tho pcoplo blessing them for liaving ' 
been so happy. « • . And when this Qcllisli | 
Triumpliani Chariot marclioth, there are I 
found (which is no Fable) porHons so 
foolishly credulous and stipcmtitioufl n« to j 


I throw thomsolres wdth their bellies under 
those largo and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death. • « ♦” — Bernier, a LeUa‘ fo 
Mr. Chttpelain, in Eng. cd. 1684, 97; [cd. 
Onwfdftfr, 304/61/.]. 

Q669-79.— “ In that great and Sumptuous 
Biabolias]] Pagod, there Standoth thoero 
gretest God Jn^. Gcrnoct. whence yo Pagod 
rocoued that name alsoo.'— Atta, &c., 
by T. J). f» 12. ^l. Temple adds: 

“lliroughout tho whole MS. JaffannOtk is 
reputedly called J a*. Oernartf which 
obviously stands for tljo common trans- 
position Jangan^Uh, ] 

1C82. — *♦. . . Wo lay by last night till 
10 o’clock this rooming, yo Omtain being 
desirous to sco yo Jagomot Pagodas for 
his bettor siitiifaction* , , ."^Hedges. JOiarv. 
July 16 ; [Ilok. Soc. i. 30J 

1727.—“ His (Jagoiynat's) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a 
Coach four stories high . . . thoy (asicn 
small Hopes to tho Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
Pcoplo have nx>m enough to dmw tbo 
Coach, and some old Zaalots, as it posros 
through tho Street, fall fiat on tho Ground, 
to have the Honour to bo cnisbcd to Pieces 
by tho (k^eh Wheels,”—/!. HmnxUon. i, 387 ; 
[cd.lMlJ. 

1803.- 

“ A tliousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
night and main, 

To drag that aacred wnin^ 

And scarco can draw along tho enormous 
load. 

Prone fall tho frantic vomrics on tho road. 
And calling on the God 
ITicir Bcif-dcvolod bodies there thoy lay 
To juve his chariot way. 

On Jaga-Nant thoy call, 

Tho fiondcrous car rolls on, and enuhes 
all, 

Tlirough flesh and lionas it ploughs it.s 
dreadful {vaili. 

Groans rise unheard ; tho dying ciy. 

And death, and agony 

Are trodden under foot hy yon mad 
throng, 

Y*ho follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

Curt^ of Kehama, xiv. 5. 

1814. — “Tho eight hero beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggomaut mado sonio 
progrc«>s on tho lOth, and has iravcnc<l 
daily over since, ho has not yet reached tho 
place of hiR cicstination. Uis brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear* 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, end a nhocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to doi'oto herself, miVcd 
tho wheels with her body, and bad her arm 
broken, llircc pcoplo lost their lives in tho 
crowl/*— In A finite quoted in 

iteveridge, of Indian ii. 51, without 

oxacter roforcnco. 

c, 1818. — “That excess of fanaticism 
which fonnerly prompted tho pilgrimfl to 
court death by throwing ihcmsolvc.s in 
crowds under tho wheels of the car of 
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Jngann&tb li'ipiiUy Jonj: rcn«e<t to' 
ivetuato tUo TfowWjiiMjM of tU^ present day. 
l>urlct]? 4 year* tlmt I liavo tTunQ‘**e»t tbo 
ccroinony, thw* c.vci only of (lii^ rovoUIn;: 

of iiiimoldtton hnvo occtirrccl, ono 
of which 1 may oh‘*<»nro U ilmihtfnl, and 
should prolwkVily l )0 ft.*eril>wl to nccidont; 
in tho others tho Ttctlin^ lincl lonj; lH*cn 
sufToring; fn»tn romooxertinatinccomjihinU, 
and clto^o iltl« method of riddinc thom«id\i'H 
of tho hiirthen of Itfo in nrcforcnco to other 
modc^ of pwirith' so irnsvalent with tho lo^er 
onlcr^ under rimitar dreum^tance***’— .1, 
in Af, Kes, xv, 31*1. 

1S1S7. — March 23th in thli year. Mr. 
Toj ndor. in tho K. I, Court of Proprietor*, 
stated tliat “nlwuttho year 17W) no fewer 
(luin 23 Hindu* wcio enuhed to dratli nt 
Ishcm on the (innRc\ under the whrd* 
of JuRSuninut 1S21, vol, 

xxiii. 7u2. 

fl86l.~»*On the 7th July 1601. the 
c<ntor of thu PHcnd of India mention* that, 
a few day* provioudy, he had seen, near 
ficmmporc, two I'ciNon* cni*hcd to death, 
and another fnphtfuUy laccmtctl, having 
thrown thcm^olVLw under tho wheels of n car 
during; tho Rath Jalm fc*tiral. It wa* 
affcrwnnfs sfafed that fht* ocnirrcncc w.»>* 
accidciilnl.*’— CA/iyr/, 7»irf. J/wf. Jurtspr, 

corn] 

1871.—**. . . jHW.lohnny Tollerhy 
frerinf; under hi* .Moloch of an infant, the 
JtxgSrtittiaufc that cni'ihcft all hi* enjoy- 
ment*."— /hr/VrV /^i/r nf /h'dtnf, ii. dir*. 

1S7C — ** mondo cn merchant n*fl pa* j 
l>eatiooup niu* do «iouct do co qu'il A*m«o quo i 
lo chnr do ndolo do Jncrnnxata. **—/*. 
in ifri'u'* itn Jf*nx 3* fitne, x\i«. 

p. 501. 

JtJLIBDAllt a. Pera.iiVnu Jdr, from 
jUaxtj the string nttachetl to llic hruUo 
by which n Iicir^o in led, the ^er^•n^t 
who leads n horse, also callcil jnni* 
hahdiJr^ janlhahkasK In the time of 
Hedges the word mtii»t Iiavc l^oen 
commonly used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite ol»*o!cle. 

[c, 1590, — **rer rotno time it wa* a rule 
that, whenever lio (Akluir) n>de out on a 
kkd^h hone, a rupee should be ^ircn, 
via., ono dilm to, the Atberi, two to tho 
Jilaud&r. • . .**— cd. Hhx^hnnnn, S. 142. 
(And SCO under PITKB.)] 

1073. — **In tho heart of thU Sqnaro h 
ra{«cd a nlaco as lar^o a* a MountolnnU^s 
Staf?c, whoro tho Golahdar, or Master 
}klulttecr, with hi* primo Piunenger* or 
Servants, have an opportnnity to view the 
wholo QipAofa."— /Vyrr, 311. 

1683.— “Your JyUbdnr, after he had 
received his totter would uot stay fur tho 
Qon^b but stood upon dcnnrturo,"— //wferr, 
/>fary, Sept. 16 ; (Hale. Soc. 1. 112], 

„ ** Wo ndmiro wlmt mndo yon send 

peons to forco our Gylllhdor IkicIc to your | 


Kiiclor}*, after be had Rono 12 CD/#/t on hl« 
way, and ♦liMni-'o him apain without any 
rrnwia for U,**— //Airv, Hetit. 26; 
[Hak. See. i. laO]. • ‘ ’ 

1761. — "1(W Ollodar; tht>*c who aro 
cliAr,*c<l with Ihi* direrilon of Uio oouricru 
and their hone*.'* — //aaiaiy'j 7 V«r-/ 4 . 
1. 171 ; 252. 

(1‘‘12.— **l Invo often adinlnyl tlio ooar- 
aRo and dexlmly with which Iho Pcnlui 
I Jflowd&n or Rroom* throw themwdvt* into 
: the fhlckc*l cn«;aRp»nent of an?ry hor*e*.** 

I — Jferi^'r, Jofirnry tAmuy\ lWt»n, 63 #r/,j 

IS^O.— **lt would ntAte a goo#! picture, 
tlio rurnmnding* of earn'd*, liorH-*, d<mkcyr, 

I and men. . . , Paicil ami |h>mi9o cor)UiRg 
* for me ; tho Jollnodars, envclor>c<l in felt 
i coat*, MUoUing their kalUitn*, amid the luUf. 

; light of fa*t farllng diy. . . J'— J/>*. Jaxmat 
j in /Vr/f/i of ir, Oitff JUK, 

\ JXJhIBE£A, >s Ar./tnhijM, proUihly 

from janh, * t lie side * ; n kind of dagger, 
Worn in tlic girdle, mi ns to lie drawn 
arrows tbe Wlv, It is usually in form 
I slightly cun'ed* Sir K. Burton (Commit*, 
CommenVtrtf^ 41 , 1 } Kfentifies it with the 
nnil gimto of the fiuoUtious 
Indow, and refora to a sketch in Ills 
/V/ynmo^^ but this we cannot find, 
[it js in tin* Motnorial rd, i. 230 ], 
though the /<itrt 5 i*yiA ia tevoral ttmcA 
mentioned, r.^ 7 . i. 017 , iii. 72 . The 
tonii ocrurt ropcatifllv in Mr. KgortonV 
cabilnguoof arms In the India 2 ^ 1115011111 . 
Jnnbwa occun ns the imme of n diggir 
In tho dill (orig, i. UR); w)ir Bloch- 
mann in hi" translation [i. ] lOj spells it 
jhnnhnth w*» do no. know. HiHs al«o 
Dory awl Kng. s.v. It seem* 

very doubtful if tho latter French 
wonl has m\\ thing to do with the 
Arahtc nonl. 

i c. 132S.— “Takl-ud-illn refuMjd lOiethly 
j and jiu^hctl him away. Then tho maimed 
I man drew n dogger (Una/ir) such as h 
I called in lliat co4utry ianblyA, aad gave 
him A mortal wound,**— /6 a JJatHta, 1. 5^. 

III*?.— “Hie Moon had erected mlhade* 
of RTcnt thiekncA*, with thick planking, and 
fastened m that wo miiild not seo them 
within. And their iKKiple paradctl tho shore 
with torgobs atagays, agomias. and Iw* 
and slin;;a from which they slunc: stonn at 
ua,”— /foViro Ikn’ada CAinur, 32, 

IfdC.— **T|jcy Ro to fight niio another 
! Karo fn>m tho wni*t upward*, and from the 
I w.ai*t dowmmnl* wrapjied In cotton cloth? 
drawn tightly round, and with m,any folds, 
and with their nnn% which aro swords 
bucklers, and d.oggom (gomlos).**— Borrow, 
p. oO. 

3774. — **Antour dti e»»rw ih ont un 
ceinturon do culr brudil, ou garni d'aigcnt^ 
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na miliou duquolsurlo dovant ila |vu»<cni im 
coutcau latigo recoiirW, ot iwintn (Joiiiboa)i 
dont la pointc cst tounK^o du droit,'* — 

iNVeWr, J)(K, rfr VAtahxf^ {>4. 

JUMDUDy f>. ILjamdad^jamdhaK 
A kind of dnfvgcr, broad nt tlic l>asc 
nnd slightly curved, the hilt fonned 
u*ith a cross-grip like that of the 
KaUlr (see KUTTAUR). [A drawing of ' 
what he calls a jamdhar latatt is given , 
in Egcrtoii*s Oifa/<y;KC (PI. IX, Xo, i 
^44-5).] F. Johnson’s Dictionnp' gives 
jamdar as a Persian wonl with the i 
sugpesfed etymology idjanb-dar^ * flank- 
rendor,’ But in the Aht the word 
is Pj>clt jamdhar^ which seems to indi- 1 
cate Hind, origin ; nnd its occurrence I 
in the poem of Chand Banlfii (see Ind. 
Atitiq, i. 281) corrohorates this. Mr, 
Bcaincs tlicrc RUggosta the etymology 
.of Vama-darit ‘Heath’s Tooth.* Tlic 
drawings of the J««uf/{ 0 (f or javidhar in 
the Ain ]llu<4nitious show several 
specimens with douhle nnd ttipic 
t«oth(*d points, which perhaps favours 
this view; hut I'inw/r-d/idm, ‘dmth- 
wielder,’ njipcnrs in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries ns the name of n weapon. 
rHaflier,, j)erlmp^ yanttMftrv, ‘death- 
ncarer.’] 

c. 3fi 2C» — * * Jnmdhor*** Buo quotation 
under KUTTATJXl. 

p813.— ** . . , vidtwl tho Jamdar 
or trc.viity containing hi^ JowcIh . , . curious 
arm*!. • . •** — FcrhfJt Or, J/<ri, 2nd ed, ii. 
4C9.] 

JUIUmA, 5. Hind, from Ar,Jamn\ 
Tlic total assessment (for land revenue) 
from nny particular estate, or diHsion 
of counlr>'. Tl»c Arab, word signifies 
‘ tot.il ’ or‘‘ aggregate,* 

1781,— “An Incrc.v'o of more than 2G 
hfdlrt of rupees (wn^) cfTcetcd on the former 
jununn.*'— /'y/A /e//>orf, p, 8. 

i 

JUAIMABUNDEB, P. Hind, from 
p.-.,.Ar. jnvudba7}dh A sottlomcnt 
(q.v.), i.c. the determination of the 
nniniiiit of land revenue due for a year, 
or n ]»criod of years, from n village, 
estate, or parcel of land, flu the 
X*W.P, it ifl specially n^ijdied to the 
nmiual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of each cultivator.] 

“Tlio routs of tho proriaco, Ac- 
cording to tho Jumma-bnndy, or ront-roU 
, , . amounted to. . . IVrtc o/ 

Jfertffnff App. 214. 

{1814,— “ Jummnbundoc.** See under 
PATEL.] 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India wliich runs by 
Delhi and Am. Skt Famimu, Hind. 
Jamtitid and Jamml, the Aeapoi/m of 
Ptolemy, the of Arrian, the 

Jomanes of Pliny. The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind.^ form Jautuva, Tlie 
name Jamund is also Ap])1icd to what 
was in the 18tli centur5’, an unimpor- 
tant brunch of the Brahinapiitni B. 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
Imt which haa now for riiam^ years been 
the main cbannul of the former great 
river. (See JENNYE.) Jammd is the 
name of sevcnil other rivers of less 
note. 

(lOlC-17.— “I proposed for a water work®, 
wdi tuiglit glue the CTiiof (hltyo of tho 
content . . . Is to be don vppon 
the Itiiicr lominy by Apra , . . 

— /Iirrfirwrf, Ftrft LfUt-r /ioof', 400. 

[1010.— ‘‘Tlie river Ocmlni wn** vnflt to 
rota Myll xpiwn,"— .^ir T. /for, link. Soc. 
ii. 477, 

[1603.—“, , . tho Gemna, n river which 
may Iks compared to tho I/oiro. . . — 

JlmxifTt i^fUrr io M. Ot h Sfutlx^ U IViy^r, 
ed. Gon*U^^^lr^ 2tl,] 

[JULINAMUSJIDfn.p. A common 
corruption of the Ar. jdnxtP 
‘tlie cathedral or congregational 
mosijtiOi* Ar. jama\ ‘to collecL’ The 
common form is Ruppo<^ed to rcpresoiit 
pome great morqiic on the Jimuia K. 

pTS.^— *‘Tlio Junma-mwijid is of preRt 
antiquity. . , //mw, in FothtM. Or, 

2mi ed. ii. 448, 

(1810.— “ In pasrioR wo got out tOFce tho 
Jamxia Mosjld, n very flno huilding now 
used Rs a ronRarino."— J/rr, ^Viir/^onr, Life 
in Oi* JfMrion, {1. 170, 

[186.*). — “• • • tho great mo.w|noorEjaaiia 
• thin word Bjaxnta* inc.nna litenilly 
‘collccting’or ‘ uniting/beeau^ohcroAttcnds 
tho great concourse of Triday worshipper*. 

• . /‘u/orarr. Central nnd K, Ar«6io, ed. 
18CS, 2CG,] 

JUNGEERA, i.c, .fonjinr, 

Tlie iinme of a native State on the 
caast, Boutli of Bombay, from wbicli 
the Fort nnd chief jdacc is 44 m. 
distant. Tliis ])1acc is on a anmll 
island, rising in the entiunce to tho 
Biljpurt inlet, to which Llio namo 
Janjiril nropcrly pertains, believed to 
lie a local corruption of the Ar./ftiini, 
‘ island.’ The Slate is also callod 
Habxtln^ meaning ‘HubsliGo’a land,* 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief baa been of that race. This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family ; but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years. ‘The SldV (sec SEEDY) 
and ' The Hahsht,* are titles popularly 
applied to this chief. This State has 
a port and some land in Kutliiawar. 

Gen. Keatinge writes : “The 
members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair.” The old Portuguese 
writers call this harbour Danda (or as 
they %vrite it Damda), e.g. Jouo dc 
Castro in Primeiro Poleiro, p. 48. His 
rude clmrt shows Uie island^fort. 


JUNGLE, 8. Hind, and Mahr. 
jangaly from Skt. jangala (a word 
wmch occurs cliiefiy in medical 
treatises). The zuitivc word means 
in strictness only waste, uncuUhnted 
ground; then, sfich ground covered 
with slirubs, trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo-Inaian appli* 
cation is to forest, or other wdld 
growth, rather than to the fact that 
it is not cultivated. A forest; a 
thicket ; a tangled wilderness, llic 
word seems to have passed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted mto 
French as well as in English. The 
word does not seem to occur in 
FVycr, which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now*. 

c. 1200. — “ . , . Now the land is humid, 
jungle {jan^tah)^ or of the ordinary kind." 
— SusmtCi 1 . ch. 85. 

0. 1870.— ** Elephants were numerous ns 
sheep in the janial round the Rd(*s dwell- 
ing.* in £lltoL iiL 
314. 

c. 1450. — “The Kings of India hunt the 
elephant. Thor will staj’ a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
jungle .dfkZufTafdit, in iVbC et 

Exi. xiv. 61. 

1474. — **. . - Bichonegcr. The vast city 
ts surrounded by throe ravines, and inter* 
sectod by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Jnngel.**— Nxkihii^ in India 
in XVth Ceni*y 29. 

1776. — **lAnd waste for five years ... 

is called Jungle.”— .ffafAedV Gentoo Code; 
ion ^ 



1809.— 

«They built thorn boro a bower of jointed 
cane. 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear'd, 'mth 
littlo imtn ; 

Litho creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And tho tall Jnngle grass fit roofing gave 
Boncatb tho gonial sky.” 

Ciitae of Kehamat ziii. 7. 
c. 1830.— (Test Ih qne Jo rcncontrai Ics 
jungles . • * j'avouo jfo fus irhs ddsap- 
pmntd,”— correspond, i. 134. 
c. 1833.38.— 

** li'Hippotamc an largo vontro 
Hnbuo aux Jungles do Java, 

Oh grondent, au fond do cboquo antre 
Plus do monstres qu'on no rOva." 

Theoph. Oauiier. in Potsiea Cem- 
pUteSy cd. 1876, i. 325. 

1848. — **But ho was os lonoly bore ns in 
his Jnngle at Boggloywala.” — Thackeray, 
Vamty Fair, ch. iix. 

„ *' * Was there over a battle won like 

Salamanca Y Hey, Bobbin ! But whore was 
it ho learnt his artl In India, my boy. 
Tho jnngle is tho school for a general, mark 
mo thAtT"— /Wrf., ed. 1863, i.312. 
c. 1858.— 

Ia b6to formidable, habitanto dcs jungles 
S'ondort, le ventre en Vair, ct dilate scs 
onglcs.”— Xeconfe efe Idah. 

•* iocs djungloB du Pondj-Ab 
Aux sables du Kamato.* — iWd. 

1865.— ** To au oye accustomed for years 
to tho wild wastes of tho jnngle, tho whole 
country presents tho appearance of one con- 
tinuous wcllH?rderod garden.” — }Varinff, 
Tropical Itesident at Home, 7. 

1867.—". . - hero are no cobwebs of plea 
and countcrplca, no jungles of argument 
I and brakes of analysis.’*— ^irin&umr, ^says 
and Studiesy 133. 

1873.— "Jnngle, derived to us, through 
the liring langua^o of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now bo regarded as good 
English." — Fits - Edward Hall, IMem 
Enyliah, 306. 

1878.— "Cot animal est commnn dansles 
forAts, ot dans les djengles.*'— JTarr^ KaUi- 
Kata-MalayoUy 83. 

1870. — "The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from tho gloom of their various jungles.* — 
Fortnightly Hev. No. clsv., N.S., 19. 

JUNGLIS-FEVEE, s. A danger- 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1803.—"! was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of an officer who 
been seized by jungleJever.*— Letter 
in MortorCe L. of Leyden, 43. 

JUNGLB-rOWL, SL The popular 
name of more than one species of tbose 
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birds from which our domestic j>oultiy 
nro simpDscd to be descended ; c^cci- 
ally Ualliis Sonneratii^ Tcmminck, the 
Grey Jungk-fmclf mdGaUwjfaritgineWi 
Qmclin, the Red Jnngte^owl, The 
former belongs only to Southern India ; 
the latter from the Himalaya, south 
to the H. Circiirs on the east, and to 
the BlUpIpla Hills south of the 
Hcrbndda on the w^cst. 

1800. — , , the thickets bordered on 
tho Tillftgo, and I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowL ”— to Am, 06* 

1863. — “Tho common junGTlc^cock • • • 
WAS also obtained here. It is almost exactly 
liko a common gamo-cock, but the toIco is 
diiTerent/' — irat/acr, Malay Anhlp,^ 103. 

^ic word jwxgU is habitually used 
ndjcctiYcly, os in this instance, to 
denote wild species, e.g* junglc-ra^ 
junglo-do^, jimglo-/n<iV, fee. 

JUHGLE^MAHALS, n.p. Hind. 
Jangal-MohaL This, ori^nally a 
vague name of sundr}* tracts and 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
distneta of Bengal and the hill country | 
of Cliutia Nagpur, was constituted a ! 
regular district in 1805, hut again | 
broken up and redistributed among 
adjoining districts in 1833 (see Imperial 
Gazcitcer^ 

JUNGLE.TEEBY, n.p. Hind. 
tTangai-iarerf (see TERAI). A name 
formerly applied to a bordcr^tracb 
between Bengal and Bchar, including 
the inland ])arts of Monghyr ana 
Bhnmlpftr, and wliat are now termed 
the Sanidt Parmnds, Hodges, below, 
calls it to llio "westward” of Bliagah 
pur ; but Barkope, which he describes 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
according to BcnnelTs map, about 
35 m* S.£. of BliBgalpur toivn ; and 
the Cleveland inscription shows that 
the term included the tract occu> 
pied by the Biijinahal hilbpcoplc. 
The 2dap No, S in Hcnncll’s Bengal 
Atlas (1779) Is entitled "the Junglo* 
terry District, wdth tlie adjacent 
provinces of Birbhooin, Bojemal, Bogli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between hloorshcdabnd and 
Bahdr.” But the map itself doc.s not 
show the name Jungle Terry anyw'here. 

1781 I2nrly in February we sot out on 
n tour through a p.irt of the country cnllocl 
tho Jnnglo-Texzy* to the wo»tward of 
Bangloporo . • • after Ica%']iig tho villngo 


of Barkope, which is nearly In tho contra of 
tho Jungle Terry, wo entered tho hills. . . 
In tho great famine which raged through 
Indostan in tho year 1770 « • • tho Jungle 
Toiry is said to have sufiforod greatly.’ — 
Podges, pp, 00*95. 

1784. ‘*To bo sold . , . that capital 
collection of Paintings, lato tho property 
of A CloToInnd, I2sq., deceased, consisting 
of tho most capital views in the districti 
of Monghyr, Bnjomohal. Boglipoor, and tho 
Jungloteixy, by Mr. Hodgos. . , .“—In 
Seton-JCarr, I. 64. 

c. 1788.— 

"To tho Momoiy of 
I Auoubtub CuvEiJori), Esa., 

I lAto Collector of tho Di<Uricts of lihaugiil- 
I poro and Rnjnroabnil, 

' Who witiiout Bloodshed or the Terror 
I of Authority, 

I Employing only tho Means of Coneilia- 
j tion, Confidonec, and Bonovolonco, 
Attempted and AccompIi<«licd 
Tlio entire Subjeetion of tho lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of tho 

Jnnglotorry of Kajamahall. , . .*’(otc.) 

Jnuription on th* Monument treeted hy 
Government to Cleveland, who efira 
in 1784. 

3817. — "Tlic^o hills are principally 
covered witli wood, excepting whero it has 
been cleared nWay for tho natives to bnild 
their villager, and euUivnlo/nnnim (Jowaurh 
plantains and yain<i, which together with 
Fomo of the small grains mentioned in the 
account of the Jungloteny, constituto 
olmost tho whole of the productions of these 
hills.” — S\ithfrlnnd*9 kfprtrl rni Xht Ihfl 
People (in App. to /*on^, 500). 

1821,— "This p.art, 1 find (ho U writing nt 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either In Bengal 
or Bahar, haring been, under tho name of 
the Junglotcr^ district, always regarded, 
till its paciric.'vlion and settlement, os a sort 
of bonmr or dobateablo land.” — //r6rr, 1. 131 . 

JUNGLO, s. Guz. Janglo. Tina 
term, we arc told by R. Drummond, 
was upcd in bis time (Ibo beginning of 
the 10th century), by Ibe loss polite, 
to distinguish £rnrq>e«ans ; "wild men 
of the woods ” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati 1 

180S. — " Jwoph Maria, a well-known 
scriboof theonicrof Topcowallas . . . was 
actually mobbed, on tho Hist cirmiit of 1806, 
in tho town of Pitlaud, by parlies of curious 
old women nnd young, some of whom gazing 
upon him put tho question. Ari Jungla, 
too mimne pirmeesh 1 * 0 wrilil one, wilt thou 
marry mol ' Ilo know not what tlioy asked, 
and made no answer, wheroupon tlioy do* 
dared that ho was indeed n very Jvngia, 
and it required nil the address of Kriproni 
(tho worthy Brahmin who related this 
anccdoto to tho writer, uncontradioted in 
the nresenee of tlio said Sonlior) to draw off 
the dames nnd damsels from tho nstonishod 
Joseph,**— /£, Pruutmond, Pins* (s.v.), 
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JUNK, s. A large Eastern ship ; 
especially (and in later nse e^^clusively) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest application also ; any more 
general application belongs to an in- 
termediate period. This is one of the 
oldest words in the Europeo-Iudian 
vocabulary. It occurs in the travels 
of Eriar Odorico, "written down in 
1331, and a few years later in the 
rambling reminiscences of John de’ 
Marigndli. The great Catalan World- 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them £nchi, no doubt 
a clerical error tor Dobner, 

the original editor of MarignoUi, in 
the 18th century, says of Bie word 
(ju7ilj)3): “This word I cannot find in 
any medieval glossary. Most probably 
we are to imderstand vessels of platted 
leeds (a juncia textcC) which several 
authors rdate to ho used in India.” 
It is notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Yespucci 
in nis curious letter to one of the Medici, 
giving an account of the voyage of Da 
Gama, whose squadron he had met at 
0. Verde on its way home. 

The French tranriators of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tchouen {chteii), and Little gives ttie 
same etymolo^ (s.v. jtmqu^. It is 
possible that the word may be eventu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very probable. The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay and ajongj 
*a ship or large vessel^ In Javanese 
the Great Bear is called Lintang jong, 
‘The Constellation Jnnk^ [which is 
in Malay Bintang Jong. The various 
forms in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the Chinese words which have 
been suggested as the origin, are very 
fully given by Scott, Malayan Words 
in Engliskj p. 59 

c. 1300. — “ ships called in the 

language of China 'Junks* bring various 
sorts of choice merchandize and cloths from 
Chin, and Afltchln, and the countries of Hwd 
and Smd.” — Rtuhldtiddin, in Elliot^ 1 69. 

1331. — “And when wo were there in 
harbour at Polumbuxn, we embarked in 
another ship called a Junk {pliam Tumm 
nomine. Zuncnm). . . . Ifow on board that 
shin were good 700 souls, what with sailors 
and with merchants. . , .**^Friar Ot^ric^ 
in ChlAay, &c., 73* 

c, 1843. — “They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese vessels ... 


of these there are three kinds ; the 1^ ones 
which are colled junk, in the plural Junufv 
. . . Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve soils. The sails are made 
of bamboo slips, woven like mats ; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
os the wind blows from one quarter or 
another.’*— Bcduta, iv. 91. Ibo French 
translators write the words as gonk (and 
poiiodX*). Ibn Batuta really indicates diuiil 
(and but both must have been 

quite wrong. 

0. 1348. — “IVishing them to visit the 
shnne of St. Thomas the Apostle ... we 
embarked on certain Junis {^endentes 
Jimkos) from Ikiwer Indicu wbich is called 
Mmubar.” — Mangnolli, in CkUhag, &c., 356. 

1459. — “About the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Jtmk of Indio, in crossing the 
Indian Sea, was driven ... in a w^terly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seeing anything but sky and sea. 
. . . l^e ship having touched on the coast 
to supply its wants, the mariners beheld 
there the egg of a certain bird called diTrodio, 
which egg was os big as a butt. . . — 

Rubric on Ft a Mauro^s Great Map at Venice. 

„ “The Ships orjwils (Zonchi) which 
navigate this sea, cany 4 masts, and others 
besides that they can set up or stnke 
(at will); and they have 40 to 60 httle 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . .** — Ibid. 

1516. — “Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), and also Gentiles, particularly 
Chetis (see CHETTY), who ore nahves of 
Cholmendel ; and they are all very rich, and 
have many huge ships which they coll 
jungos ” — Barbosa^ 191, 

1549. — “Kxolusus isto conoibo, appUcavit 
ammum od navem Sineads formae, quam 
luncum vocant.’* — Scii. Franc. XateniMpist, 
337. 

[1554. — “ ... in the many ships and 
junks (JugOfl) which certainly passed that 
vrQ,j.**—Castanheda, ii. c. 20.] 

1663.— “ JimcOH are certain long ships 
that have stem and prow fashioned in the 
same way.**— Gareth, f. 58&. 

1591.—“ By this Negro we were advertised 
of a small Barke of some ihiitie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a Iimco).**— BarXw’s 
Acc. (J Lancoiter^s Voyage, in Hall. li. 589. 

1616. — “And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, bad they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Jimka (for so 
their small lU built ships are named. . • .)'* 
— jTciry, ed. 1665, p« 342. 

[1625. — “An hundred Piuwes and lunkea.** 
— Furehtz, F%lgrimagt, i. 2, 43. 

[1627. — “China also, and the great Atlantis 
(that you -cab America), which have now but 
Iiinks and (Janoos, abounded then in tall 
Ships.’*— Bacon, New AUaniis, p. 12.] 

1630.—“ So repairing to lasgues (see 
JASK), a place in the PeraioA Giilph, they 
obtained a fleetc of Seaven InncdsB, to 
convey them and theirs as Merchantmen 
bound for the Shoores of India.**— Zoitf, 
Religion of the Fersees, 3. 
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1678. — Fryor hIfo speaks of “Portugal 
Jtmks." Tho n’ord bad thus oomo to mean 
Any largo tcs!:o 1 in tho Indian Sens. Pnrkor'A 
nso for n small vosaol (aboTo) is oxcoptional. 

JUNKAMEEB, n. Tins word 
<xscur3 in Wheeler^ i. 300, where it 
should certainly have been witten 
Jimcaneer. It was long a perplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr. Bunicll*s latest, if not the very 
last^ of his contrilmtions to this wor)^ 
1 transcribe the words of his com* 
inunication : 

“Working at improving the notes 
to V. Linsenotexi, 1 have accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 
asked me about long ago, but wliicli I 
was then obliged to give up — * Jonka- 
niTr.* Itsss * a collector of cxiatoms.* 

“ (1745). — Notre Supdrionr qui B^avoit 
qull moitid chcoitn cermins Jonquonlers * 
mettoiont les poss.ins i\ contribution, noun 
nvoit donnd nn ou dcnx^aoaj (nee PAN AM) 
]>our lea payer on nllani ct on revonant, 
ail cna qu’ifs Vexigeoanent do nous/*— f*. 

Afe>«oiw, pp. 159*160. 

"The original word is in Malayrdnin 
ckunyakdrnn, and do. in Tamil, though it 
docs not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
lingungc; but ehvfigam (s=‘ Customs*) 
docs. 

“I was much pleased to settle this 
curious word ; but I should never have 
thought of the origin of it, had it not 
been for that rascally old Capuchin P. 
Norbert’s note.” 

Jfy friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, Imt it must have 
been VTitten in July or August 1882. 

(See JTINKEON.) 

1680.— “Tho Dtdican (eco DEWAVN) ro- 
turned with Lingapns Jtuccas (ocoBOOCBuA} 
upon tho Arafdar (see HAyiUlAB) at St. 
Thomn, and upon tno two chief Juncancen 
in this part of the eoimUy, ordering them 
not to stop goods or provisions coming into 
tho town ." — Fort St, Oeo* Cow^n,, Nor. 2^ 
SotfsandFxts., hi. 89. 

1746.— “Given to tho Governor’s Servants, 
Jimcancors, ^c., os usual at Cliristmns, 
»Sfi/ani7>orfti (boo SALEMPOOEY) ISPs. P. 
j3/»— of JCxtra C7iarws at Fort 
J)av(d, to Dee. 31. MS. Jltporlf in India 
OfTicc. 

JUNK-OEYLON, n.n. The popular 
name of an island off the w&st ca'tst of 


* “Co sent dts MnurM qui exigent da I’lirgont 

sur lt*s gttindfl chcmfiiH, du cotix nul iwisRcnt nvee 
quelaupi morcliandinrs ; souvpiit fls cii dcmaiident 
A ceux memos qtil »'on jkirtriit point. On rogardo 
CCS gfnS'U \ pru pros commo des volonrs.'* 


tlic Malay Peninsula. Forrest (Voijaffe 
to Mcrguij pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan^Sylan^ and says it is properly 
Uiong (ue. in Malay, ^CapeO Sxjhng^ 
This appears to be nearly light. Tlie 
name is, according to Crowfurd (Malay 
Diet s.v. Salang^ and Diet Ind. Ardtip. 
B.V. Ufum) Ujung Salang^ ‘ Salang 
Headland.^ [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correctness of this. “There is at least 
one quite pos-sihle alternative, t.e. jong 
salang^ in whicli jong means ‘a junk,' 
and salang^ wlien applied to vessels, 
‘heavily tossing’ (see klinixrtf Diet fl.v, 
salang). Anotner meaning of salang is 
‘to transfix a person witli a da^cr,' 
and is the teclinical term for Malay 
executions, in which the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
tlic heart. Paries in the first quota- 
tion is now known as PcrlisJ^ 

1539.— “Tljero wo crosfc over to tho firm 
Land, and poBBing by tho Port of Junqalaxi 
(/Kneufdo) wo Bniiccf two dayB and n half 
with ft fftvoumblo wind, by means whereof 
wo got to tliQ River of Parlrs in tho Kingdom 
of Oufda. . • (one. cap. xix.) in 

Cogan, p. 22. 

1592.— “Wo domirted thcnco ton Baio in 
tho Kingdom of luns&laom, which i<t l>o- 
tweeno hlftlftccft nnd Pogu, 8 degrees to tho 
Northnnrd." — Barler^ in IJahl. li. 591. 

1727.— “Dio North Kiid of Jonk Ccyloon 
lies within o mile of the Continent. —A. 
ttamilton, 69 ; [cd. 1744, ii. 67]. 

JITNEIEON, s. Tills word occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some form of 
the word dixtngam^^ nicutioncd under 
JUNKAMBEB. ' Wilson gives Tclugu 
Sunkarrii which might nc used m 
Orissa, where Bruton was. 

(Mai. cAtmlvrut) appears in the sense of 
toll or customs duties in many of the 
old treaties in Logan, Malabar, vol. iii.] 

1638.— “Any lunkcon or Customc." — 
JJnthn** Farratirr, in JIalt v. 53. 

1670.— “The**© practices (claims of per- 
qnixito by tho factory oliiofs) hath occasioned 
souio to Apply to tho Govemour for rcUof, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncon than 
Hubinit to tho unrcnsonnulo demands nforo- 
raid ." — Major Pxtelle*s Proposah, in Fort St. 
(ffo. ConsH., Fob. 16. A*v(ei and Fxts,, 
i. 89. 

n727.— “ ... at ovoiy ton or twelve 
Miles end, ft Fellow to demand Jimkaim or 
Poll-Monoy for mo and my Servants. « . /' 
— ^1. IlamxlUm, od. 1744, i. 892.] 

JT7BIBASSO, s. Tliis word, moan- 
ing ‘an intcqiretcr,’ occurs constantly 
in the Diary of Ricliard CJoeks, of tho 
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English Factory iu Japan, ndmirahly 
edited for the Hakluyt Society hv 
Mr. Edward lilaunde Thompson (1663}* 
The word is really Malayo- Javanese 
4*itru5ah^8a, lit. * language-master/ jwni 
being an expert, ‘a master of a craft,’ 
and hahdsa the Skt. hhdshJf ‘^eech.’ 
nFilkinsont ^vrites Juni-tihasa; 
Mr. Skeat prefers 


1C03. — ^At Fatani the Hollandors having 
arrived, and sent presents^ 'Mis furentpns 
rar un oSicior nonim6 Oranhiea {sco OBAN’ 
NAY) Jnrehassa, qui on fit trois portions.** 
— ^In Tttc. rftf Voyages, cd. 1703, it. 6G7. 
Soo also pp. 672, 6/5 

1613,— ** (Said tho Mandarin of Ancuo) 
. . . 'Captain'major, Auditor, rosidonts, 
and jemha^B, for tho spaco of two days 
you most come before mo to attend to these 
instructions {capitulos), in order that 1 may 
write to tho Afiuo.* . . . 

"These communications being read in the 
Chamber of tho City of Macau, before the 
Veroadoros, the people, and the Qiptain- 
Major then commanding in tho said city, 
Joiio Sorriio da Cunha, they sought for a 
person who might bo charged to roply, suoh 
os bad knowledge and experience of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, and 
finding Lourengo Carvalho ... ho made 
tho reply in tho following form of words 
*. . . To this purpose wo tho Captnin’Major, 
tho Auditor, tho Voreadores, the Padres, 
and the Jurubaca, assembling tegether and 
beating our foreheads before Goo. . • ’*— 

Bocarro, pp. 725’7:^. 

„ "Tho fouretoontb, I sent M. Cockes, 
and my lurebasso to both tho Kings to 
entreat them to prouide mo of a dozen Sea- 
men.’*— Qipf, Saris, in Piirchas, 878. 

1615. — . . his desire was that, for his 
sake, I would govo over tho pursute of this 
matter against tho soa bongew, for that yf it 
wero followed, of force tho said longer mW 
cut his bollie, and then my jnrebasBo must 
do tho lyko. Unto which ois request I was 
content to agree. . , •*’— CodaV-Wmiy, i. 33. 

[ „ "This night wo had a conference 
with our Juzybassa.**— Ldtm, iii» 
167]. 


JUTS, 8. Tlic fibre (gmmy-fibre) 
of the bark of Gcfrtlitmis capsuforis, L., 
and Cen^orus olitoriitSf L., whidi in the 
last 45 years has become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for man^acture in Great Britain as 
well as in India* "At the last meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, Professor Sxeat commented 
on various English words. Jute, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit jUta^ a less usual form of 
jata, meaning, Isf^ the matted hair of 
an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the banyan ; 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance” (Academy, Dec. 27, 
1679). The secondary meanings attri- 
buted here to jata are very doubtful.* 
The term jute appears to have been 
first used by Dr. Roxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which ne drew the 
attention of tho Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre "called by 
the natives.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 m the Log of a voyage 
quoted by Col. Te^le in J.E. A 
Jan. 1900, p. 158.] Tlie name in fact 
appears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Orissa. This is stated to be 
properly y7i6fJ, hut jk&td is used by the 
uneducated.' See Eejmt of the Jute 
CommissioTtf by Balm Hemchundra 
Eerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy, 
Jan^ 17, 1880. 

JUTKi^ s. From Dak. — ^Hind. 
jhatkd, ‘quick.’ The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil to^vns in that 
Presidency ; a conveyance only to be 
cbaracteriscd by the epithet ram^ackle, 
though in that respect equalled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (q*v.). It consists 
of a sort of box with Venetian windows, 
on two wheels, and drawn by a miser- 
able pony. It is entered by a door at 
the baclc (Sec 8HIGBAM, with like 


JUZAIL, a. This word jasdil is 
generally applied to the heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired with a forked rest. If it is 
Ar. it must be jazdHl, the plural of 
jaztl, *■ big,’ used as a substantive. Jazil 
is often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks probable. (SSee GlNGALL.) 
Hence jasd^lehl, one armed with such 
a weapon. 

[1812. — "Tho jezaerchl also, tho men 
who nso blnndo»»usses, wore to wear tho 
now Bussian dress.** — Morier, Journey throfugh 
Persia, 30. 

[1898.— 

" All night tho cressots glimmerod ralo 

On Ulwiir sahro and Tonk JezaiL” 

J2. Eipltng, Barraek-room Ballads, 84. 

S flOO.— " Two companies of Khyber Jezail- 
>8.*' — Warhirton, Eighteen lears in the 
Ehyber, 78.] 

JTEDAD,8. P. — ‘H^jutdtld. Terri- 
tory assigned for the support of troops. 

[1824. — "Bampoora on tho Chumbul . . • 
had boon granted to Budemaic, as Jaldad, 


*■ This remark is from a letter of JDr. Bumeirs 
dd. Tat^ore, March 10, 1880* 
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or tompomrj’ a9*ti(i:nmoat for tlio pa)Tncnt of 
his troops *'^ — Malcolmf C;»fraf 7mfta, i* 223.] 

JYSHE} 8. Tliis term, Ar. Jaishy 
‘ftn army, n legion/ was applied by 
Tippoo to Ilia regular infantry, the 
body of wliicli was called tbe*^</c»VA 
Kachan (see under CUTCHERBY). 

c. 1782.— **AlKnit this titno tho J5ar or 
regular iufantiy, Kutchori, were called tho 
Jyah Kutcheri.'— //fW. o/ TipA SuHdn, by 
Jluwin All Khdn /imndni, p. 32. 

1786, — **At such times ns now levies or 
recruits for tho Jysho and Piadrhg aro to 
bo ontortaincd, you two and Syed Peer 
nssoDibling in Kvehv^ nro to entertain 
none but jiropor and cti^blc men." — T(ppo9*9 
2a6. 


K 


KAJliE, 5. This is n title of 
hlinistcrs of State used in Kcpaul and 
Sikkim. It is no doubt the Arabic 
word (see CAZEE for quot/itions). Kuj7 
ia tliQ prommeintion of this lost wora 
in varioua parts of India. 

FKALA JUGGAH, f. Anglo-H. 
hdldjagah fora ‘dark place/ arranged 
near a ball-room for the purpose of 
flirtation. 

[IBS.'i.— At night it was rather cold, and 
the fre<iuonters of tho S!ala Jhgab (or dark 
places) wero unablo to enjoy it as much ns 
I hoi^d they would." — Duffervi, 

Vieerepat Life, 61. 

KAIiINGA, n.p. (SccKLINO.) 

KAia.A-NIlVI30.CK, s. Hind. 
Juild-namahy ‘black salt/ a common 
mineral drug, used especially in liorsc- 
trentmentw It is mnrinto of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
.some impurities. (Roylc.) 

KAPAL, a. KiTpal, the Malay word 
for a ship, fwbicli ficems to have come 
from the Tnm. happal,] “ applied to i 
any square - rigged vessel, with top 
unH top-gallant mafits” (ilfarsd^i, 
Memoirs of a Malay Famibjy 57). j 

KAEBABEE, s. Hind, kdrldrly \ 
‘an agent, a manager.* Used clucdy j 
in Bengal Proper. ! 


[c. 1857.— ** Tho Foujdar'a report atatod 
that a polico Cnxbareo was Blcoplng in his 
own house."— Cfictwr, Ind, Med, Jurup. 4G7.] 
186/. — “Tho Lushoi Karhuifl (literally 
men of businc«<s) duly arrived and mot mo 
atKassalong.’— Anam, ri J^yonMo Mheel, 


KAROANNA a- Hind, from Pens. 
hlT''hhuna, ‘business-place.* Y7c can- 
not improve upon Wilson's dcfini- 
lion : “ An oilicc, or place where 
busine.S3 is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to places wlicrc 
mechanical work is performed ; a 
work.sliop, a nianufnctory, an arsenal ; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle ,** 
The last use seems to he obsolete. 

[1663. — “I/irgo halls aro roon in many 
ptacos, called Kar-KonayB or workshop 
for tlio artizans.”— /frmiV, cd. Cbiufatrr, 
25St«7. Al^oscoCARCANA.] 

I 

KABDAB, s. P.— H. kurddr, an 
I agent (of the Governincnt) in Sindh. 

[1812,— “I further insist upon tljo 
offending Kardor licing sent a prisoner to 
my head - quarters at Sukkur within tho 
space of five days, to bo dealt with a*^ I 
shall dolcrmino." — Sir C, Kapicr, in 
A’ifpiVr’s of Setnde, 140.] 

KABEETA Hind, from Ar. 
JiharUa, and in India abo hhalUa. Tlie 
silk 'iwg (described by Mrs,' Parkes, 
below) m which is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble ; also, by 
transfer, the letter itself. In 2 Kings 
y. 23, the big in whicb Nanman bound 
tho silver is feharV ; also in Isaiah iii. 
22, the word translated ‘crisping-pin.s’ 
is idiurltim, rather ‘purse.**.* 

c. 1350.— “Tho Shorlf Ihruhlm, mimatncd 
tho KhAritadAr, f.r. tho Master of the 
Koyiil PAi>or ond Pena, wn« covomor of tho 
torritory* of IfansT and »iraitl." — Jhn 
JMuta, iii. 337. 

1833.—“ Ilor Uiglmcs*! tho BTiiza IhVi did 
mo tho honour to fcud mo a Kbtuitll, that 
in n letter onclo*<cd in n long bag of /uni- 
Ihioali (reo BlIKCOB), crimson ri)k brocaded 
with Howera in gold, contained in nnothor 
nf tino muslin : tho mouth of tho bag was 
tiojl with a Mid and tnssolod cord, to which 
vas nppenued tho great ttcnl of her High- 
— ]VandfTinps of a ihVyn’jn (Mm. 
Pnrkcs), ii. 250. 

In the following pns^c the thing 
ia described (at Constantinople). 

1073,—“. . • lo Visir pronnnt un nachot 
do beau brocuird d*or h fioura, long tout ail 
moins d*uno demi nulno ot largo do cinq ou 
six doigts, 1)6 ot scolIO par lo haut avoc uno 
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inxcripGon i)tii y ci»Ml At(nch<^, ot <li^vnt 
quo uno kttro du Gmutl Seigneur. 

• . .**Woumo/i{Miir. OaUdhitf <1. 

KAtTL, p. Hind. Kdh i»ro]K:rly 
‘Time/ then a juriod, ileal Ii, nnil 
jHJpularly the vif»it«lion of fniuinc. 
under U»<j vrord ve n*ad : 

1608.— “Scrtrcily, and the ncoutKOof ciril 
trnr. Ofuhlttcncl Cho MfthrnttA tiutl<»n in A.n. 
1601, of tiliom tniny etu(pnint« i^erw 
jirirled by the justice ond prm'KMity j 
of tictgliftouring nwl (n l/irpc | 

nuniitor) veto relieved in their own ca)ti(Al 
by the cliariUhlo contnhulion^ of the 
IkglUh fit liomitay olnno. TliU nnd ojx’U. ! 
lug of lto<pita!« for tlio rkU nnd ^tftrrmg, ] 
within the Rrilldi relllewcnlft, were gmto* I 
fully told to the vrriter nfterweril^ hy many ! 
Mehmttn^ in the hrnrt, nnd from di^Umt ] 
rArt*«,ofthcirowncoonliy.*'-“7f. />ri<wnonff, ; 
lUvst rattan*, /ce. i 

KATJHTA, OATOTA. o. Tins 
word, Moiir. nnd Oiir. ‘rm*^! ! 

or mnreitt,* [SKl. lanrhity •tinintdiato 
vroximily/ ‘the ncck/Jwti'md 
in the Jiorlhcrn pJirt of tl»c Ikmloy 
Pn'*'idfiicy in e(iiiijH»«.iiion to form 
several TKipuIar ccO{»rai»hic.'il terms as 
Mahi Kdinhdy tar n croup of puiall 
St4\lv.*^on the iKinknof llie Mnhi Ilivvr ; 
ifrtnfl Kdnthtly ••oiitli of the aUiVe ; 
WfidAw A*if«{/j/f, the Indu* Delta, Ar. 
The word is ho dout>t the s.uae tvhirh ! 
Me find in Puilemy for tin* Oulf <»f ; 
Knchh, Kdv<?i KiVrei Kaiithi-Kot w'n»« 
formerly an imj>orlant place in lvi‘U;rn ; 
Knchh, nnd KtfrjtJd >vas the name of 
(he ^outhur^ coast ihMrict (rco /k'lff^^r, 
VI. 1038 ). 

KBBTn^EB. (See JOTZtOBOLAKS.) 

KCDDAH, 6. Hiiul A7*/ifi1 (Wiv-dmf, 
‘to ehnre,’ from f^kt. ilWw/n, ‘hunt* 
ing*). The term iwed in Ikngnl for 
the cnclo^'Ure constructed to enltnp 
clephnnU. [The pystem of hunt tug 
GlojihnutH by making n trench round 
n^]inccnnd enticing the Mild animnk 
hy means of tame dccovs is destrihod 
hy Arrian, /mfrA-o, 13.] ‘(Sec COltRAL.) 

fc. 1590. — “There ato roveml tnodc^ of 
huntiuc clenlmotP. 1. kliedali^' (tlieu follow s 
ft dc«cnntioni.— Atn, f. 281.] 

1780-90.— “Tho parly on the plain IkjIow 
have, during tliin }ntcn*a1, boon coniplotvly 
occupied in forming the Keddah or cn- 
c]o<iurc .“ — /Atea nf th* LintUttus, III. 191. 

1810 . — “A trap called n Keddah." — 

'IViflfamson, T. JA ii. 4M. 

- 1800.— “The cuBtom In Bengal k to con* 
fltniet a strong onclomro (called n Kcddah) 


in the heart of the foroit.*' — Tatnmft 
CVy/ow, it. .'112, 

KEDGEREE, KITOHEBY, s. 
Hind. //nWirf, a inejvt of rice, cookcfl 
M'ith butter and ihff («ee and 

flavoured tvilh a little J'ldce, shn*d 
onion, and llm like ; a common rlt>h 
nil over India, nnd often s^Tved at 
Anglo-Indian hnakfad tahlc.'i, In 
whuh teryold precidenl is follownl, 
ns the first rpiotatton shot\'s. Tlte 
tvord nppe.an to have Iwen npplidJ 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kmd^ (so4« iVpi*r, below), nnd also tV> 
niixt jnrgon nr Iw^ua /mrim. In 
Kiigland we find tlie wortl Is often 
Applied to a of re-rixtkcd fidi, 
N'rvi*^! for bri‘akfft‘‘t ; but tins i« in* 
nccnrutc. KiOi is frequently I'aton 
irifh hifn^rrf, but is no p,irt of it. 
r“Fi8b AV/fAmV” is an old Anglo* 
iiulian di*-!!, fee the teeiji** in AcVWeff, 
Indtnn DainrsU^ AVuoomy, p. 437.] 

c. 1310, — **Tlio munj (RToongi is boiled 
with rice, nnd then htittcred nnd eaten, 
lid* i« ttimt they call Klthd. nnd on this 
iImIi they hreakfa^t every d.\},’‘— /is JJaUtay 
lii. 101. 

c. 1113,— ‘*T)jocle|'hant<fof the jxsliccnre 
fed m*>n KllchrJ,**— .tbf(irri»i:»Tf, in Mta 
i« .YriA 27. 

c. 1 175.—“ Il<rr<es cini fed on pe,i«e ; aho 
on Kiehlrle, UiUmI with mgar and oil; acd 
early m tlie tnunting they get **(!), 

— .(IAar, AVI »nV, in dtt , |i 10, 

H»n following fvc!i*c frr Kedgexte It by 
AbulKnrI:- 

e. ir.W.-“Khlchri. Wee, s^ilit «fd/, and 
5 a*T «»f each ; i nalt; Ihb gtres 7 
I di*hes.**— .ttn, t. 59. 

I lets.— “ Tlieir dsily calnv are wry mall, 

I . . . nnd with thr^e they fdl their hungrj* 

I bellii’v with a certnin food called Eitsex;^. * 
— r«m Tirtit, 57 

1653.— “KIchcrl eil mo #<»rte do legume 
dont Ics Imlicii^ se noixri«sent onlinairr* 
nient, ”—/>*• /el Ifo»tlfavoU^GovZy cd. 1657, 
II. 5 l.'l. 

1672. — Kibtaeu^ ha.'* Kitserr, TVirender 
QulchoriM /hi/f, 1.282,391), 

1673. — “The Diet of thli Sort of People 
ndmtte not of great Variety or Coat, their 
deltghtfiillc4it Pood 1»eing only Cnt^eny 
n rati of Puho and KIco mixed together, and 
l>oiIe<! in Butter, with which thev grow fat,'* 
-/Vyrr, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Perahin 
Qiilf, he saya: “WTiatercr is of any Value 
i^ verj* dear. Here i* a great I’fenty of 
what they call Ketehery, o mUtura ot oil 
together, or Ucfu«c of llough. Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
fl2b. 
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1727*'^“Somo Boll And Uico, boing mingled 
togotlior and boiled innko ititchcroOy tho 
common Food of tho Coimlr}'. They cat it 
with Butler and Atchnr (aco ACHAB)/’— -4. 
Jlarnilmt i. ICl ; [od. 1744, i. 102], 

1750-60.— ‘‘Kitchorco is only rice stowed, 
with a certain pu1<«o they call Dholl, ntid i^ 
gonomlly eaten with sAlt-nsh, butter, and 
pickles of various sorbi, to which they give 
the general natno of 1. 150. 

[1818. — “Ho was alwa^ss n welcome guest 
• • , and Ate ns much of their rice and 
Cutehoreo ns he cho^o.”— /br&<w, Or. J/irm. 
2nd od. t. 502.] 

18S0.— “ A correspondent of tho /urfmn 
jlftrror, writing of ino Annual religious fair 
nt Ajnioro, thus describes a feature in tho 
proceedings: “Thero nro tw*o tremendous 
copper |>ot5, one of which is raid to contain 
About eighty mounds of rice and tho other 
forty mnunds. To fill these pots with rice, 
sugar, and dried fruita requires a round sum 
of money, nnd it la only tho rich who can 
ntTord to do so. l*liis year His Highness tho 
Knwnb of Tonk ]>aid Ha. 8,000 to fill up tho 
|>ots. • • . After the pots filled with Khlctud 
had been ins|)cctcd by tho Nawab, who was 
accompanied by tho Ckimmissloner of A jincro 
and fcovcml Civil Otricers, tho dislribution, 
or more properly tho jihindcr, of khlchii 
commence, and men well wrapped up with 
clothas, atulfctl with cotton, wore aeon leap- 
ing dovvn into tho lioiling |x>t to aceuro their 
share of tlio Iwoty.'*— /'iwiw J/«i7, July S. 
[See tho rcfcroncQ to this custom in Bit T, 
Meet Hair. .Sod. it. 814, and n full account in 
Itajpufana Oaztlte^r, ii. 03.} 

KBBGEKEE, ii.p. A7ivtV7 or 
Kijarty a villago nnd police Alntion on 
the low lands 2 ic.qr the nioutli of the 
Hoogly, on the west bank, and 68 
miles iMilow Calcutta. It was formerly 
well known as a n.qual anchorage of 
the larger Indintnen. 

1683.— “This tnoniing early we neighed 
nnohor with the tide of Ebb, but haring 
little wind, got no further than the Point of 
BcROxia Iriiind.*’— Bmty, Jan, 26 ; 
[link. Boc. I. 61]. 

1081.— “Sign^ Nicolo Parorcs, a Portiigall 
Merchant, assured mo their whole coin* 
munity bad wrolt y Vieo King of Goa . , » 
to Bond them 2 or 3 Frigates with • . ♦ 
Holdicrs to poi»sess thorn solves of yo lalands 
of Kogorla and /no'ffrr.”— /5u/. Dee, 17 ; 
[link. Boc. i. 172]. 

1727.— “It is now inhabited by Fisher*, 
ns are aloo and Eidgciio, two 

ncIghlKniring Inlands on tho West Side of 
tho Mouth of tho Oangos,”— //amiVfen, 
ii. 2 ; [od. 1744]. (Boo HIDGELCE.) 

1753.— “Do Tautro eftU? do FentrJ, les 
rivitres do Cajorl ct do l7«pWi (seo HXDGE* 
LEE), ptiis phiB Au largo la riviere do Pipli 
ot cello do llalnrar (boo BALASOBE), nont 
nvec TomhaH (boo TUHLOOK), rivifcro men- 
tionnf^ plus liAut, ot qu'on pent ajontor id, 
dcs d^ris’Ations d’un grand flouve, dent lo 


nom du Qniignluicstconnnunavcolo.Oangc. 

, , , Uno carlo du Golfo do Bcngalo insoriio 
dans Blncu, fern mfimodistinguorlcs rivitiros 
d7npf/t ot do Cajoii (ni on prond la poino 
do roxamincr) commo des bras du Oangn.*'— 
D'AnvUUf p. 66, 

Afl to tho origin of this Ringular error, 
nl)out a river Gnnga flowing across India 
from W. to K., soo ramo oztmota under 
OODAYEBY, Tlio Ktipnamin Kiver, svhich 
joims tho Hoogly from tho W. just above 
Diamond Harbour, Is tho ffnrnd Jfeui^ hero 
BpokcD of. The namo Gunffti or Old Ovnga 
is applied to this in charta late in tho 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 ; “ Aliout fivo leagues farther 
up on tlio West Sido of tho Bh’or of JIvffhht, 
is another Bmiich of tho Oangrjf called 
Oanffat it is broader than that of tho 
Ifinf/Uw, hut much phallowcr.' — ii. 3 ; fed. 
1714]. 

KEDaEBEE-POT, a. A vulgar 
cx]ireAsiou for a round pipkin such 
naisin common Indian use, both for 
holding water nnd for cooking purposes. 
(See CHATTY, OHUBBA.) 

ISn. — “A* A memorial of «uch mis- 
fortiinos, they plant in tho earth no oar 
bearing a cudgori, or earthen i»ot,*'— 

Lff Tii. 

1830.— “Some nati\*cs were in rc.idinoM 
with A Rmall raft of Kcdgerco-pots, on which 
tho palkcc WAS to bo ferriod oi ATfm. «>/ 
Cof. J/oirnfain, 110. 

KENHEB7, ii.p. The aito of a 
famouH and veiy' extensive group of 
cave-tomple.s on the Island of S.alfiCtte, 
near HomKay, properly Kdnheri, 

1662,— “Hold big boiiio convemlion with 
certain very aged Chnslians, who had boon 
among tho firMt convorLs there of Padro IV. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . one of them, who 
alleged liinistilf to he more than 120 years 
old. and who B{>oko Portuguese very well, 

I anti read nnd wrote it, and w.as continually 
reading tho Flos Fattetorvm^ and the IjIvds of 
the Saints, assured mo that without doubt 
tho work of tho Pagoda of Canari was mndo 
I under tho orderu of tho father of Saint 
Josnfat the Prince, whom Barlnnm converted 
to Iho Faith of Christ. . . ,”-Couto, VH, 
iii. cap. 10. 

1673.— “Koxl Mom lioforo Break of Day 
we directed our atops to tho anciently fam'n, 
hut now ntin*d City of Cftsoroln ... all cut 
out of a Bock,*' Ac.— /Vyrr, 71-72. 

182.S.— “llio principal curiosities of Sal- 
netto ... nro tho cavo iemplos of Kotmoxy. 
Those are certainly in every way remarkable, 
from their number, tboir beautiful niluation, 
their olnborato carving, and their marked 
connection with Uuddh and hia roligion.' — 
JMrr, ii. 130. 

KEBSBYMEBE, 8. This ia an 
English draper’s term, nnd not Anglo* 
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Indian. But it is tlirougli forms like 
enmutfre (also in EngUaU use), (v cor- 
ru|»tion of ea«/itnere, though the corruiv 
tioii has been shaped hv flic previously 
existinc English word Xrrf^y for a kind 
of wooflen cloth, iw if Icrs^itj were one 
kind and herseymere another, of similar 
goods. Kttfey is given hy Minsheu 
(2nd ed. 1027), without definition, 
thus; ‘♦Strflie clof/t, O. (i.e. French) 
funV.” The only word like the last 
given by liittrc is “CarwtV, sorte dc 
canevos.'* .... This does not apply 
to IwtfV, which appears to he repre- 
sented bv “C’lWrt/K — Terinc dc Com- 
incrcc ; ^toffe de Injne croiK*!ce ii deux 
envers ; etym. eroher,** Both words 
are tirobably connected with eroi**r or 
with nirr^. Planch^ indeed (who«c 
etymologies arc generally worthless) 
tays : “made originally nt Kersey, in 
Suffolk, M'hencc its name.” And ho 
adds, C(pial to the occ.ision, “ATwry- 
wrrr, po named from the position of 
the original factory on the merr, or 
water M^ich runs through the village 
of Kersev” (1) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kertey, in Suffolk, 
is perhaps tlic origin of the word 
Kertey: pind this he rciieats in the 
new ed. (1901) of his Cw?ci« Kiirm. \ 
/Ifef., adding, “Not from Jcts*oy, u'hich , 
is also used os the name of n material.” 
Kmnjmrre^ he mys^ is “ a corruption of 
Cai»/imcpc or Cawiwnr, by confusion 
until fcrrrrj/ 

140r>,— “ llcxa tlio XV (lay of Kobniar, 
IxKht f m Jhonao Andcrmuii x cUts of mihit I 
Caresay, to bo tua coiti% nno to tbo Kin{:, i 
and nno to tho lArd of Itilgony ; price of 
cUno vis. ; mimma . . . iij. fi*.”— .Irrt*. ot 
ax lA. U. TmuHirro/ScaUaitd, 1877, Ji- !SS. I 

1&S3. — ** I think cloth, Korseya ami tinno 
havo never liono hero at ro lowc pnce^i os { 
they are now.^—J/ir. JoAn AVw/an, from 
l^byioD (t.r. Bagdad) July 20, in JLtif 278. 

IGCfO.— ** I had aa lief bo a li<it of an 
English kersey, ns t>o plPd as then art piPd, 
for a Frooch velvet.”— Jf«w»(rc/or Jfeufure. I 
i. 2. 

1C2.'),— ** Ordnnot tho thcuiuror to tak att ' 
to ilk ano of tho ofliccru and to the drummer ! 
and pypar, ilk nno of thauio, fyvo clno of j 
rcid Eoirslo claitbo.**— /irti./mm Jtwls.of 
OtasyoWy 1870, p. 817. 

1620.— In a contract liotweon tho Factor 
of (ho Kiog of Persia and a Butcli “Opner 
Koopman” for goods ivoiind: “2000 Pornan 
ells of CoTsay nt 1 rocri (I) tho ell.”— 
V€tlent(fn, v. 

178 1 — “ For sale— snporfino cambrics and 
edgings . . . scarlet and bluoKassimerea.” 
— In &(rii-A*a}T, i, 47. 


c. 18S0.— (no date given) “Kerseymere. 

I CttMimru* A finer description of kontcy . . : 
I ftben follows tho ali^urd etymology ns given 
by )Mancli61. • • « U is principally a mann. 
j focturo of the nest of England, and except 
in tming twcclin! (nc) and of narrow width 
ft in no respect dilTcrs from siijHirtlno cloth.” 
^Dmji'rs /)iVf. s.v. 

KHADIB, e. II. Ihddar; the 
recent alluvial liordcring a large river. 
(Sec under BANaUE). 

[1828.— “Tlie river . • . mivindcrs fantas. 
tically* . . . through n Shader, or valley 
between two ranges of hilW.”— Jfiinrfy, Pen 
and Peneil SUtCMs, ed. 18 GS, p. 180. 

[The Khadir Cup is ono of the chief 
racing trophies open to pig.stfckera in op|>cr 
India.] 

KHAKEE, vulg'arly KHAEKl, 
KHABEEE, s. or ndj. Hind, khdktf 
‘dusty or dusl-coloun^d/ from IVrs. 
I7w7/;^ ‘earth,* or ‘diwt’; applied ton 
light drah or chocolatc-rolourcd clot It. 
This was the colour of the unifonti 
worn Vy some of the Punjab regiments 
lit the siojje of Delhi, and became verj* 
popular in the army generally during 
thccaui]KiigtiBof 18&7-68, being adopted 
os a convenient material by many other 
corps. [Gubbirts {Muttmes in Oudh^ 
290) describes how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dyed their uniforms a light 
brown or dust colour with a mixture 
of black and red ofltcc inks, and Cave 
Brown (Piinpih and DeUii^ ii 211) 
sneaks of its introduction in place of 
the red uniform wliicli cava tlic 
British soldier the name of “Zaf Coorlee 
JraUahsJ^ 

[ISfA— A Iwok appeared called “Service 
and Adventurer with thoKhakeenc.«ra1ah, 
w Mccnit Volunteer Ilorro during the 
Mutiuicr In 16G7-8,” by JL U, IP. Vuntop, 

K .— “It has been decided that the 
^ will bo of dark blue cloth, made 
up, nut like tbo tunic, but as tbo natiro 
nngroekali (onyiirl/«u), nnd f>ct ofT with red 
piping. Tho undress clothiitg will bo en- 
tirely of Khokce.”— JAKfnu f/oif. Onfer, 
Fob. 18, quoted in ifrr, ciii. 407. 

[16C2.— “Khnxkee doer not catdb in 
brninblcr fo much as other stuffs.”— Bnaei- 
MtDi, PfjJf in Cashmere, 136.] 

1878.— “ TIio Amir, wo may mention, wore 
a khald suit, edged irith gold, nnd Uio well- 
known llcrati cap.”— Ptrietr, Kov. 30, 
083. ' 

[1809, — “Tlic baltoricr to bo painted wiOi 
tho Klrkeo colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the cemntry, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”— July 12. 

[1890-01,— TIio non-spapers havo constant 
references to n khaki oicctlon, tliat is an 
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election atartcil on n war TK>Hcyi and the 
War Loan for tho IVanfivaat Campaign hoa 
been known os '*kbakia.”J 

Hcccnt inilitAty operations liave led 
to tho general intr^iiction of khaki 
ns the service nniform. Something 
like this has been used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time 

pen.— ‘‘See If you can got mo n piece of 
Tc^ lino brown calico to mako mo clothe^/' 
— Amrrrr, lAUerSt i. 109,] 

KHAIiSA, 6. and adi. Hind, from 
Ar. hhal^a (properly khalim) ‘pure, 
genuine.' It has various technical 
Tticaninj^ hut, as we introduce the 
word, It is applied by the Sikhs to 
their community and church (so to 
call it) collectively. 

1783.— "The Sict^nt* salute c.ich other by 
the oxprc»iion Qoortuo^ without any 

inclination of tho l)ody, or motion of tlio 
hand. Tlio Oovcnuncat at lariro, and their 
Armio4, are denominated KhalsOt and 
lEhalBajcc.”— •fbani/y, cd, 1603, i» 
307. 

1881.— 

And all the Punjab knowa mo, for my 
father's name was known 
In tho days of tho conquering Khalso, 
when I woa a Imy balLgrown." 

Attar Singh /o7ut7Kr, by .Sai/vir, in an 
Indian pa|>cr ; name and dato lo«t. 

KHAN, s. a. Turki through 
Pers. Klidn* Originally this was a 
title, equitTilcnt to Lord or Prince, 
iLscd among the Mongol attd Turk 
nomad hordes. Besides this sense, 
and an implication to various other 
cliicfs anu nobles, it bos slill become 
in Persia, and still more in Afcliani- 
stan, a sort of vague title like “13s<i.,” 
wliiht in India it has become a 
common afTne to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Ilindustrmis out of every 
rank, properly, however of tlio^c 
claiming a Pathfm descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to degenerate, and when the value 
of Kl\<tn had sunk, a new form, KUln^ 
Khdnan (Khun of Khuns) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
one of the high ofllccrs of State. 

[c. 1610.— Tlio “ Aslant Caounofi " of 
Pyrnrd do Ix^val. wliich Mr. Gray fail^ to 
identify, is probably Jfa$an-/{hnn, Jlak. Soe. 
i. C9« 

[1016.— ''All tho Caplayons, a» Choima 
Chnna (Khuti^KhAnnn), Mnhobet Chan, 
Chsn Joiin (Khln Jnhun)."— .5ir T, iftK, 
Hak. Soe. i. 192. 

pC76,— “ Cawn." See under GIKfGI.] 


b. Pers. khitn, A public building 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. |T*hc word appears in 
English os early ns about 1400; see 
Stat\f, Dict» B.V,] 

1663. — **Han cst vn Sormil on onclo^ quo 
Ics Arabes apiHsllentybri^otiX oti ro rotiront 
Ics Cnrauanc^ on Ics Mnrclmnd*! ERimngcr«, 
... CO mot do Han oht Turq, ot cst lo 
mosmo quo Kutramnsami on ICarUt^ara 
(SCO CAj^VANSERA?) dont imrlo Bolon. 

. . — Do la JUouIiayt-lr^QonZt cd. 1657, 

p. 540. 

1827.— " Ho IcHl nil hope, Iwing informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom ho found 
at the Elian, that tho Nn^nitb wao nb^ent 
on a secret expedition IP. iHroff, The 
Surgron't Daughter, eh. xiii. 

KHANNA, CONNAH, See. s. 
This tonii (Pers, khdtia, *a a 

compartment, apartment, departnioiit, 
roccpUclc,' &C.5 is used almost ad 
tibitum in India in comiio'-itiou, some- 
times with most incongnions words, 
ns hohadKC (for Iniicarcht) connah, 
‘cook-hou«c,' Duggy-connah, Mmggy, 
or coach-house,’ bottlc-khanna, tosha- 
khnna (q.v.), &c, &c. 

1781.— **Tlio house, cook-room, bottlo- 
connah, godown, Ac., nro nil puckn built."— 
In iS^fort-Zuirr, 1. 41. 

KHANSAMA. See COKStJMAH. 

KHANUM, s. Turki, through 
Pers, khdunm and hhdnm^ a lady of 
rank ; the feminine of the title Kliiini 
a (q.v.) 

1401.—** ... la mayor dcllcs avia nObro 
Cofion, quo quiero dezir ]tc>na, o Scfioni 
grande.*’ — Cfrtr(/b, f. Si2c. 

,, '*Tho great wall iind tenta were 
for the u<o of tho chief wife of tho Lonl, 
who was called Caflo, and tho other was for 
the second wife, callctl Quinrhi Caflo, which 
means *tbo little Indy.***— .VarAAnm*# CAtnjo, 
145. 

1505.— **llio greatest of the Pegs of the 
Sagharichi was then Hhlr Ilaji Deg, whoso 
daughter, Ais>doulct DeguuL Yunls lOiati 
married. , « « Ttic Khan had threo daughton 
by Ais-doulot Begum. . . . Tho second 
daughter, Kiillflik Nigar Eh&num, v.n9 my 
mother. . , . Fivo months after the taking 
of Kabul f.ho departed lo Qod'a meroy, m 
tho year 911 " (ICbri),— p. 12. 

1619.— J‘ Tho King's Jadio^, when they nro 
not married to him « • . nnti net near 
rclatioas of Ills Iioukc, Init only concubines 
or girls of tho Palace, nro not called heguin, 
wlilcb is a title of queens nnd princesses, but 
only cannm, a titio given in Persf.a to all 
noble Indies." — 1\ fidfa Vafte, li. 13, 
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KHASS, KATTSS, &c., adj. Hind, 
from At. khdss^ ‘special, particular, 
BoyaL’ It has many particular apyli- 
cations, one of the most common hem? 
to estates retained in the hands of 
Goyenunent, ^vhich are said to he 
held khdfts. The khdss-Tnafal again, in 
a native house, is the women's apart- 
ment, Many years ago a wnite- 
hearded hkdnsamdn (see COKSUMAH), 
in the service of one of the present 
writers, indulging in reminiscences of 
the d^s when he had been attached to 
Lord Lake's camp, in the beginning of 
the last century, extolled the sdhibs of 
those times above their successors, 
observing (in his native Hindustani) : 
“In those days I think the Sahihsall 
came from London kha^; now a great 
lot of Liverpooltoalds ’ com^ to the 
country ! ” 

There were in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India always two Hall8_of 
Audience, or Durbar, the DetPcen-t-'Am, 
or Hall 01 the Public, and tbe Dewdn- 
i^IOnUK, the Special or Boyal Hall, 
for those who had the entr/e, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocahularyy 1788, the 
word is written Goss, 

HHAS7A, n.p. A name applied 
to the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Himalaya, between and 
the Ganges, in the British Districts 
of Kumaim and Garliwal. The 
Khosyos are Hindu m religion and 
customs, and probably are substantially 
Hindu also in blood ; though in their 
aspect there is some slight suggestion 
of that of their Tibetan neighbours. 
Tliere can be no ground for supposing 
them to be connected with the Mon- 
goloid nation of Kasias (see COSSYA) 
m the mountains south of Assam. 

[1526. — ' ' About these hills are other tribes 
of men. With all the investiration and 
enquiry 1 could make. . . . All that I could 
learn was that the men of these hills wero 
called It struck me that os the 

Hindustanis frequently confound and 
sin and as IB^hmlr is tho bhief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from that cirevunstaaca."— <*Xcyi2eib’s Baher, 
313.] 

1799.— “The Vakeel of the rajah of 
Oonanh (i.o. AKTRdun) of Altnmra, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that greater 
part of the zemindars of that countiy are 
C’hasas. . . . They are certainly a very 
anrient tribe, for they ore mentioned as sneh 
in the Institutes of Mekit ; and thdr great 
ancestor O'basa or C'basta is mentioned by 


: Sanchoniathon, under tbe name of Cauiub* 

I Ho is supiiosed to have lived before the 
Flood, ana to have ^ given his name to 
tho mountains he seized upon.'— Trt(fcrd 
(Wilfordiring 1), in As, Jits, vi. 456. 

1824. — “The Ehasya nation pretend to 
be all Bajpoota of the highest caste . . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger. • , . I%ey are 
a modest, gentle, rospeotfnl people, honest 
in their dealings^ —JHefter, i. 264. 

KHELAT, n.p. The capital of the 
Bilucli State upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State it^. 'The name is in fact the 
Ar. haVoy ‘ a fort.’ (See under EIIJ.A- 
BAIL} 'The terminal i of the At. 
vrord (wntten has for many 

centuries been pronounced only when 
the ^vord is the nrsb half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Castle of , Ko 

doubt riiis was the case with the 
Biluch capital, though in its case the 
second part has been completely dropt 
out of use. Kheldi {KaVatyi>Uhiljl is 
an example whore the second part 
remains, mough sometimes dropt. 

KHIBAJ, s. Ar. Uiardj (usually 
pron. in India is properly a 

tribute levied by a Musuiman lord 
upon conquered unbelievers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the land-revenue paid to Govern- 
ment : whence a common expression 
(also Ar.) Idhhirdjy treated as one word, 
Idhliirdj^ ‘rent-free.’ 

[c. 1590.— “In nnoiont times a capitation 
tax was imposed, called khirdj."— ed. » 
Jarrettj ii. o5. “Some coll the whole pro- 
duce of tho revenue Idiixdj."— Ibid. it. 5i7*] 

1653.— “Lo Sultan soufTre les Chretiens, 
Ics luifs, et les Indou sur ses terres, aueo 
toute hbertd do lour Loy, en pnynnt cinq 
Reolea d*£spagne ou plus par an, et ce 
tnbuts’appoUeKarache. . . JDcteiJcwf- 
/oye-?e.6yottr, ed. 1657, p. 48. 

1784.—“. . . 186 beegaOis, 18 of which 
are Laclriierage land, or land paying no 
In Sttv/n^KiXTTf i. 49. 

HHOA Hind, and Beng, khod, 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c., used for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 

E^OT, B. ^ia is a MahrSti word, 
Witi, in use ^ in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as the designation 
of persons holding or farming villages 
on a peculiar tenure called and 
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coining under the class legally defined 
iis,‘ superior lioldei-s,’ 

Tlie position and claims of the "khota 
have hcen the subject of much debate 
;ind difficulty, especially with regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under riiein, whose position takes 
various forms ; hut to go into these 
^luestions v’onld carry us much more 
acoply into local teclinicnlities tlmn 
w’oulcl be consistent with the scotie of 
tills work, or the knowdedge of the 
editor. Practically it w’onld seem that 
the khot is, in the midst of provinces 
where ryotwarry is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty Kciniiidar in 
Bengal (apart from any ri nest ion of 
])ermnnciit settlement) ; and that must 
of the ditficitU questions touching hhott 
liavc arisen from this its exceptional 
cliaracter in IVcstern India. 

The khot occult especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in "e.\].steiice 
wdicn, in the early imrt of the last 
century, we occupied territory that 
had 1>ecu subject to the JIahratta 
power. It is aiiparcmlj" tmccablc back 
<nt least to the time of the ’Adil Shahl 
(.see IDALCAN) dynast}** of the Deccan. 
There arc, however, various de- 
nominations of BioU III the Southern 
Konkan the hhaii has long been a 
hereditary Kcmiiidar, with projirietaiy 
lights, and also has in many cases re- 
])lnccd the ancient patel as lieadman 
of the village ; a circumstance that 
1ms caitscd the hhoU to be sometimes 
iTgarded and defined as tbc liolder of 
an office, rather than of a property. In 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khoiu 
Averc originally mere 1 ‘cvcnuo-fariners, 
wilbont pioprietary or bei’cditaiy 
rights, hut had been able to imurji hotli. 

As lia.s been said above, administra- 
tive difiicnlties as to the KhoHs have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have been often exorbitant and 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of tlic countr}*, a Khoti was some- 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. Tlic 
Klioli acted as a buffer between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revomie oflicera under the native 
Govoniinent. And this is easily com- 
prehended, wdicn it is rememhered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native oflicials whose 
2 11 


sole object was to squeeze as inucli 
revenue as possible out of each village. 
Tlic JOiot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
a new aur\*cy of liis sdllage, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
path*.* This no doubt be recovered 
from the ryots, but he gai'c them their 
ow'n time*^ to pay, advanced them 
mono}* for their culthntion, and ivas 
a milder master tlmn a rapacious 
I’evennc olficer would have hcen ” 
(^ndpf pp. 20-21). See Selection from 
Jiceords of Bombay GovernmenU 
cxxxiv,, N.S., viz., Selections mth 
Notes, regardiiuf the JO\oti Tenure, com- 
])ilcd by E, i\ Candy, Bo. C. S. 1873 ; 
also Alisiraet of Proceedings of the Govt, 
of Bombay in the Bevenve DqyU, April 
24, 1876, 'No. 2474. 

KHOTI, s. Tlu' holder of the 
peculiar khot Iciinve in tho Boinbny 
Presidency. 

KHTTDD, KtJDD, Tliis is a 
term cliietly employed in the Ilinia- 
lavA, lihadd, meaning a precipitous 
hill-side, also a deep valley. It is not 
in the dictionaries, but is probably 
allied to the Hind, hhdt, *ii pit,’ Dakli. 
—Hind, hhaddn. [PlatN give.** Hind. 
hhad. This is from Skt. hhanda, ‘a cap, 
a cliasin,’ 'while Ihdt conics* ^rom Skt. 
Idxutu, * an excavation.*] The \vord is in 
constant Anglo-Indian colloquial use at 
Simla and other Ilimfilayaii stations. 

1837. — “Tlio jitcqw a1x>ut Musioori arc so 
very iHjrfwntliculnr in many placM, that n 

{ Ksrson of tho strongest nerro would scarcely 
)c nhto to look over tho edge of tho narrow 
footpath into tlio Khnd, without a shudder.** 
— /kcfon, Pint Jmprts^iom, it. 146. 

1833. — “On my arrival ! found ono of 
tho ponies at tho citato had booii^ kiUod by 
a fall over tho precipice, whon bringing up 
water from tho khnd.”— li’aMrffriiiflrs of a 
Ptfgrm, il. 240. 

1860.—** Whoa tho men of the 43d fiegt. 
rofuiod to carry tho guns any longer, tho 
Ennisian gunners, nlwut 20 in number, 
nccompanyiog thorn, made an attempt to 
bring thorn on, but wore unequal to doing 
80 , and under tho direction of this ofTicor 
(Capt. Cockburn, Il.A.) throw them down n 
Khnd, AS tho ran DCS in the Himalaya nro 
called. . . /Mefati and U<e //. of the 
Jhwdr 11 or, by *S*i(ryroa liennit, M.D. p. 199. 

1879.— **Tlio oommandor-in-chief ... is 
perhaps nlivo now bocauto his horso so 
judiciously cho‘«o tho spot on which suddenly 

♦ Patii is us(m 1 limt iu tiic >rnhnitti mmisc of o 
* contribution * or oxltu cess. It Is the regular 
Muhniti equl\ Aleut of tho ahintb of Hengal, on 
which SCO Wilson, N.v« 
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to Hwortc rountl that it^ hinfl hoofn %vcro 
only ImU <wor tho diud *' (tie). — 2Vm« /✓W/r, 
from Siinln, Aug. 15, 

KHXJBBEEP, F. Ar. Wiarlf, 
nml in India the crop, or 
liarvust of the crop, is fowii at 

t1\o l>cginning o{ the minv reason 
(Ax)rjl and May) and citliorcct in after 
it, including rice, llic tall niillcta, 
timirc, cotton, rape, ^csanniin, &c. 
The ohvcrfc crop is rubbee (q.v.). 

pSOO.—'* Three weeks hove not clfti»sc(l 
binco the Knreof crc»p, wliich comiists of 
Bajru fpco BAJRA), Jootir (see JOWAtJR), 
screml smaller kinils of grain, and cotton, 
was cleared from off tlio ficld^*, and the same 
ground is already ploughed • . . and fowu 
for the great Bubbee crop of wheat, l>arlcy 
and cAirau (pecGBAM)/*— hrft^rs 
from a Malrntta Cnmpi cd. 1892, p. 215.] 

KHtJTFIJT, s. This is a native 
slang term m 'Western India for a 
jircvalcnt system of intrigue and cor- 
ruption. Tlie general meaning of 
l:hatjiaf in Hind, and Mahr. Is rather 
* wrangling' and ‘worrjVbut it is in 
the former sence that the M’ord hecame 
famous (1850-54) in cou«<ccpience of 
Sir James Outmm’s struggles with the 
rascality, during liis tenure of the 
Residency of Baroda. • 

p88l.— ‘‘Khutput, or court intrigue, rulw 
more or le**** in every native State, to an 
extent incredible among tho inure ciTiH«<ed 
nationa of Euroiw )." — Jfteronls of 
Sjwrtt 201 .] 

KHUTTEY, KHETTRY, OUT- 
^TOY, <*. Hind. Khaltrlf Khitfiy Ski. 
Kiliniriyn, The hcnmd, or inilitnr}* 
caste, in the thcoreticnl or fonrfohl 
division of the Hindus. (But the 
word is more coimnunly applied to a 
luercautilc caste, which* 1ms its origin 
in tho Punjab, but is found in consirltT- , 
able numbers in other parts of India. 
Whether they arc really of Ksliatriya 
descent is n matter on which there is 
much difference of oxnniott. Sec 
Groohey Tribes and Castes of AMP.P., 
iii 264 feqq."] The XarpiaTia whom 
Ptolemy locates ap])arcntly towards i 
Erdputfmu arc probably Kshatripas, 

n623.— ** They told me Ciautru was a title 
of honour.”— 'P. delta T’affe, Hnk. Boc. ii. 312, 

IG^.— >**And because Cutteiy was of a 
mnrtiall temper God gave him power to 
sway Kingdomes with tho acoptor.”— -Zorrf, 
ItantanSf 5. 

1638.— **Lcs habitans . , . gonfc la plus- 
part Jlenifaiis ct Eetterla, lisscmns, tcin- 
tuners, ot nntros oniiricis on coton,”— 
Mandthlo, ed. 1G59, 13(V 


flG7l.-”***nicro nro also Cattorees, an- 
other Sect Principilly alKiut Agm and tho^o 
parts lip tho Country*, who nro m tho Baninn 
Gentoos hero.”— In I'wfr, Jftda*i* Jbtant, 
Jink. Soc. ii. ceexi.] 

1673. — ** Opium is fny|ucn(]y eaten in 
great quantities by the Itashpoots, Qneteriea, 
and Pntans.”— 7»>y<»r, 193. 

1720. — “Tlio second generation in rank 
among them heathen is that of the Settre- 
*a8.” — Vatent{itt, CAortnn* 87. 

1782.— * ‘ITio Chlttoiy occasionally bctake-i 
him«sclf to traffic, and tins Bowler has bo- 
come tho inheritor of principalities.”— (»'. 
/br/VrV ,fOMra«/, ed. 1603, i. Ci. 

18'16.— *‘Tho Rinians nro tho incrcantilo 
caste of tho ortgin.sl Hindoos. . . . They 
call themselves ShuddorieB, which ftignifics. 
inntscent or lmrmle‘<s(!)”— A’lr /f. PhUlipK 
iViWoA n/ihe/'^, 322. 

KHYBEB PASS, n.p« Tiic famous 
gorge wliicli fciriuF the chief gate of 
Af^iani«)hui from* Peslmwnr, projierly 
Khatltar» [The place of the Kiuie 
name near A1-Hndinah is mcntioncf] 
in tlie Ain (lii. 57), and Sir U, Burton 
wtilea: “KhnyW w lleWew W 
suxi]K)scd to mean a cast le. D’Herbelot 
makes it to mean n pact or association 
of the Jews ngjifnst the iIos»lcnm.” 
{Pibjrimaifey ed. 1803, i, 316, note).] 

1510.— ** Early next niorulng wo set «ut 
on our march, and crossing tho Kbeiber 
I PoBB, halted At tho foot of it. Tlio Kbircr- 
Khail had l)eon extremely licentious in their 
conduct. Both on tho coming and going of 
our army they had riiotupon the utragglcra, 
and .such of our jpeopto as lagged behind, or 
separated from the rest, and carried off their 
hor.«cs. It was clearly expedient that they 
•thuuld meet with a suitable chastisement.^'’ 
— /inf**T, j>. 277. 

1603.- 

** On Tlmr^day Jnmnfd was our cnwimping 
ground. 

“On rridny wo u ont through the Kbatbar 
Pass, and cnenin|»od at *AlI Mu-sjid.”— 
Jahdng\ry in AVfjo/, rt. 314. 

1783— “Tho stage from Timrood (rc.'id 
Jtmroofl) to Bicknh, usually called tto 
Hyber-pass, being the only one in which 
much clanger is to l)c nfiprchcndcd from 
banditti, tho ’ officer of the escort gave 
orders to his jxnrty to , . . inarch early on 
tho next morning. . . . Timur Shah, who 
tt«cd to iin«s tho winter at Fc^hour • . . 
never paved through tho territory of the 
Hybers, without their nttneking hisndvanced 
or roar guard.”— JFVrsfrr*.< TractU, cd. 1803, 
11. 63*66: 

1856,— 

“ . • . See tho liootcd Moguls, like a pick 

Of hungiy wolves, burst from their desert 
iair. 

And crotvfling through tho Ebyber's 
rocky strait, 

Swoop like a blootly harrow o'er tho land.” 

The Banyan Trecy p. 6. 
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KIDDEBPOEB, n.p. This is the 
itauic of a fiuhurh of Cfliciitta, on tlio 
left Iwnk of the Hoogly, a little way 
i$oiib1i of Tort AVilliain, and is the scat 
of the Government Dockyard. This 
csUihlislinicnt was fonued m the 18bh 
century by Gen. Kyd, “after wliotn,” 
^ys the Imperial Gazetteer^ “ the village 
is named.” This is the general belief, 
and was mine [H.Y.] till recently, 
when I found from the chart and 
directions in the Eitffhsh Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kiddcrporc (called 
in the same chart Kitlurepore) then 
occupied the same position, t.c. im* 
mediately below “ Uohnmaporc^^ and 
that immediately below “CAiVtaindtc” 
(t.r, Go vindpnr and Chatruiall (sec 
CHUTTANUTTY). i 

1711. — . . then keep Rounding CJiitii \ 
Poe (Chitporo) Bito down to ChiiOf KiiUt/ I 

Point (flco CHUTTANUTTY) llio Bili I 

below Gowf Kamre (GorindpUr) is Shoal, 
and bolow tho SWi is an Ktldy ; therefore 
from Cover Naporc, you mu««t stand over to 
tho Starboard-Shore^ anti keep it nlioard till 
you come up a]ino<$t with tho Point omKxdto 
to Klddery-poro, but no longer. . . ? —Tlie 
MrtfflMi. PUof^ p. 6r». 

EIL, s. Pitch or hitiimen. Tani. 
and Mai. /;?/, Ar. Itr, Pers. llr and Lti 

c, 1330. — ** In Popfia nro somo springs, 
from which flows a kind of pitch w’liich m 
called Zne (road ldr)(pix dice with 

which they smear tho skins in wliich wine is 
carried and stored.”— i^Viar/onfaiiw, p. 10, 

c. 1560, — “Thcf-c arc pitched with n bitu- 
iiion which thoy call which is liko 

pitch.' —Carrm, Ilak, See. 210. 

RIL TiADAB, p. P. — IT. JHVaddr^ 
froiii Ar. l-a(*a, ‘n fort.' The com- 
inaiidaut of a fort, castle, or garrison. 
The Ar, InVa is always in India 
pronoimccdf ZiTa. And it is possible 
that in the iirst quotation Ibn Batnta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it os from Peis. IHlldy ‘a key.* 
It may be noted with reference to 
IvVa that this Ar. word is generally 
jropro?euted in Spanish names by 
A leak, a name borne by nine Siianish 
to\\Tis entered in K. Johnstone's Index 
Geoffraphiens ; and in Sicilian^ ones 
by Cnlata, e.g. Calatajlmi, GaUanimlta, 
Galtagironc. 

o. 1310.—**. . . Kfidhl Khan, Sadr-ab 
Jihun, who became tho chief of tho Amirs, 
and had tho title of Kallt-dttr, i.e, Koopor of 
the koys of tho Pnlaco. This ofliccr was 
acciutoiMcd to OTory night at tho 

Sultan's door, wth tho bodyguard.”— /6rt 
JSatttta, iii. 106. 


1757, — **Tho fiigitivo garrison . . . re- 
turnod with 500 moro, sent by tho Kcllidor 
of Vandiwash.”— Om^, cd. 1803, ii, 217. 

1817. — ** Tho following were tho terma ... 
that Ami should bo restored to its former 
governor or Kllledar.”— J/ jV/, iii. 310. 

1829. — *' Among the prisonors captured in 
tho Fort of Hattross, search was mndo l)y us 
for the Keoledar.”— J/ ct/i. of John Shipp. 
ii. 210. 

KILLA^KOTE, s. pi. A combina- 
tion of Ar. — P. and Hind, words 
for n fort (InVa for kaVa, and 7:fl0i 
used in TYcstci^ India to imid^' the 
whole fortifications of a territory (J7. 
DrHmmo7itl). 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c., s. 
Ar. — IL hhiVat. A dress of honour 
presented by a superior on ceremonial 
occasions ; but the incaiiiug is often 
extended to the whole of a ceremonial 
present of that nature, of wlintever it 
may consi.’^t. [The Ar, khiMh properly 
means ‘what a man 5trij)s from his 
person.* “Tliere were (among tlio 
Inter Moguls) live degrees of A/iiVaV, 
those of three, five, six, or seven 
pieces ; or they might as a sjiecial 
mark of favour consist of clothes 
that the emperor had actunllv worn.” 
0ec for further details Mr. fnine in 
jM.A,S., N.S., July 1896, p. C33).] 
The word has in Russian been de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
udiich forms the most common dress 
in Turkistan, called generally by 
Schuyler ‘a dressing-gown* (Germ, 
SchUijfrod:). Sec Frachn, JFolffa BnU 
garen, j). 43. 

Hll, — "Sovoral dAy9|Ki5>c(l inBumptuons 
fenstB. KhU'atB and girdles of royal magni- 
tlconco were di^tributod.”— riWurffcrtW, in 
Kot. tl Exis. xiv. ^9. 

1673. — ** Sir Gooigo Oxondon hold it. . . . 
Ho (lofondcd him»»olf and tho NcrohantB bo 
bravely, that bo had a Collat or Scerpaw, 
(q.v.) a Robo of Honour from Head to Foot, 
oRored him from tho Great J/oyuf."— i'Vyer, 

1C76, — ** Tills is tho Wardrobe, whoro tho 
Royal Garments nro kept ; and from whence 
tho King sends for tho Galaat, or a wholo 
Habit for n ATan, whon ho would honour 
any Stranger. , . Tawaicr, B.T. ii. 40 ; 
[cd. JMI,\ 98). 

1774. — *‘A flowered satin gotiTi wa‘< 
brought mo, niid I w'as dressed in it ns a 
khilat."— in MorhhanCa Tibet, 25* 

1780.—** And ho tho e.aid Warren nn«Ungfl 
did Bond kollants, or robes of honour 
(tho most public and distinguished modo of 
oekoowlodging merit known in India) to Uio 
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said ministers in testimony of hia approba- 
tion of ihoxr serricea /* — Arlirles cf pkargt 
against Hastings, in Burle*s Worls, vii. 25. 

1809. — On paying a ^t to any Asiatio 
Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
khelant, a robe, a turban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of pearls to go round 
the neck.'*— Xd. Vmeniia, i. 99. 

1813. — On examining the khelauts . • • 
from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindta, 
the serpeych (see SXRFECH) . • • pre- 
sented to Sir Charles hlolet, was found to 
be composed of false stones,*' — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. lii. 50 ; [2nd ed. ii. 418]. 

KINCOB, s. Gold brocade. R— H. ! 
hamklidh, lamhincdb, vulmrly kmlihivdh. j 
The English is perhaps from the Guia- 
rati, as in that language the last sylla We I 
is .short. ^ ^ j 

This word has been ttnee imported 
from tlic East. Eor it is only another ' 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern | 
damask or brocade, cammocca. This I 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms hamNid or himhkwdy \ 
‘ damasked silk,’ and seems to liave j 
come to Europe in the Idth century. ; 
F. Johuson’s Diet distinguMies be- j 
tween hamkhd, ^damask silk of one | 
colour,* and kimkhd, ‘damask silk of 
different colours.* And this again, ’ 
according to Dozy, quoting Hoflfmann, , 
is originally a Chinese word Idn-lcha; 
in which doubtless ‘gold,’ is the 
first element. Ktm is the Fulikien 
form of the word ; qu. 1um4ioa^ ‘^Id- 
llower * ? IVe have seen himldixcdh 
derived from Pers. htmlilixodh, ‘less 
sleep,* because such cloth is rough 
and prevents sleep 1 Tliis is a type 
of many etymologies. [“The ordinary 
derivation of the word supposes that 
a man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it Qtam, ‘little,* Vhvjdh, 
‘dream*)** {Ymuf Alt, Mono, on SUk^ 
86). Platts and the Madras Oloss. take 
it from kam, ‘little,* Witcdh, ‘nap.*l 
Ducange appears to tliiuk the word 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moquettc); hut if so the application 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England. (See in Drapers Diet, 
moclcado, the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

c. 1300.— “nal5oy7iip cbhaifLwovvrot, Ka\ 
TOP Trdrepa Set ovpevSatfiopety Kark 
bfipovfdpv^ drrtTeXdpytaotv. *E(r0^a xnj- 
ireiro/t^M Ka^xd.P ^ Hepoiap ^rjtri 
yXwrra, Spdotop eD ob SbrTiaKa fth 

ovSi fmpfiapirjp otap'EXip^ i^d^tpsp, dXX’ 


^epeiSij Kal voikCKtip .** — Letter of T/ieo- 
dorvs iht Hgrtaeenian to Lucites, Protonotaiy 
and Protovestiary of the Trapezuntians. 
In Kotiees et Extraits, xi. 38. 

1330.— “Their clothes are of Tartary cloth, 
and cajnocas, and other rich staffs ofttimes 
adorned ^vith gold and silver and precious 
stones.*’ — Booh of the Estate of (he Great 
Kaan, in Cathay, 246. 

c, 1340.— “You may reckon also that In 
Cathay you get three or three and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammocca) for a 
sommo.** — PegoloUi, ibid. 295. 

1342.— “The King of Chinn had sent to 
the Sultan 100 slaves of both soxes for 500 
pieces of kamlchfi, of which 100 were made 
mtheCityof ZaitGn. . . .** — Ibn Bat\iUi,ix.l. 

c. 1375.— “Thei setton this Ydole upon 
a Chnro with gret reveronce, wol arrayed 
udth Clothes of Gold, of riche Clothes of 
Tartarye, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes .” — Sir John Maundevill, ed. 1866, 

p. 176. 

c. 1400.—“ In kyrtle of Cammaka kyngc 
am I cladde .” — Coventry Mystery, 163. 

1404. — . . 6 quando so del quisieron 
partir los Embajadores, fizo vestir al dicho 
liuy Qonz.alcz una ropa do camocan, e di6Io 
un sombrero, e dixole, quo aquello tonwse 
en seital del amor que el Tamurbeo tenia nl 
SeHor Key,” — Clanjo, § Ixxxviii. 

1411. — “ 'We have sent an ambassador who 
carries you from ns ]dmkh&.'* — Letter from 
Bmp. of Chian to Shah Bukh, in Hot. et Ext, 
xiv. 214. 

1474. — “And tho__^King gave a signe to 
him that wayted, coniaunding him to give 
to the dauncer a pcece of Camocato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women : and uaeing certain wordes in pniis- 
ong the King, throwe it before the myn- 
strells.”— Barharo, Travels in Pewo, 
E.T. Hak. Soc, p. 62. 

1688 .^ — “K«p,oux*is> Xa/iovx®*i 

nus eericus, eive ex botnbyce confectus, e. 
more Damosceno contextus, Italis Damasco, 
nostris olim Camocas^ do qu& voce diximus in 
Gloss. Modito Latinit. hodie otiamnnm 
Mocade** This is followed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Greek MSS.— Dtf 
Oatiy^ Gloss. Med, el Inf, Oraedtatis, b.t. 

1712. — In the SpeeUitor under this year 
see an advertisement of un ‘ Isabella- 
coloured El&cob gown flowered with green 
and gold.** — Cited in Malcolm's Anecdotes of 
Manners, ko., 1808, p. 429. 

1733.— “Dieser mal waren von. Seiien des 
Brautigams ein StUck rothor Kamka . • • 
und eine rothe Pferdehaut; von Seiten der 
Braut aber oin Stock violet Kamka.”— 
u. 8. w, — Omelin, Meise dnrch Sditrien, i. 
137-138. 

1781,— “My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad ^Id lace, a rich 
Kingcob ‘Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt to 
the shafts of Iflacaroni ndicule,”— Letter 
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from An Old Ccmtru Cuntoni, in /n(fi*a 
Gazette, Fob. 21, 

1786“**. • . . but not until llw imboVa 
mother nforc<$ai(l bad cn^ngod to pay for tho 
said chnngo of pri^oHy a aum of £10,000 ... 
imd that aho would mn^'iek tho 
• • • for Eincobs, mualino, clotba, &c, &c. 
Ire. . . <ifCharpehnaxnHjIatixng$, I 
ill JhfrltU irorlj, 18:)2, Wi.23. ! 

1809.—** T^v'cnty tmys of ihnwN, kheen - 1 
kauba • • , v.-cro tendered to me.*' — /.d. 
Valentta, i. 117. 

[1613.— ForlKJs write** kcemcob, kocmcab, I 
Or. 2nd i. 311 ; ii. *118.] ! 

1820.— “Tired of thi^ scnricc vre took | 
po'jccvion of the town of Muttra, dri%*ing 
them out. Here we bad glorious plunder— 
sbauls, rilka, ratin*. kbemlcnubs, money, 
Ire .**— of John »S7»i/y), 1. 121, 

KINO-CEOW, A glDss>* blnck 
bird, otliennVe called Jlwmgo slirike, 
nboiit ns large as n Fmnll i>igcoii, with 
a lone forked tail, DiVrarifji nmfrowfM^ 
Vicillot, found all over liulia. **It 
perches generally on some Wre branch, 
^vhencc it can have a good look-out, or 
the top of n house, or po«t, or tolegmiih- 
wire, frequently al.*^) on low husha«, 
hedges, w'alks, or ant-hills” (Jrrdon). 

18S3.— . . tho King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and l>cai*t tribo far behind in 
originality and force of character. . . . ITo 
does not come into tbo bou«c, tho telegraph 
wire suits him better, lurched on it lie can 
Fcouhat is going on . . • dnips, beak fore- 
most, on tho back of the kite . • . rpics a 
bco-eatcr capturing n goodly moth, nod after 
a hot clia«c, forces it to deliver im ii*» booty.** 
— The Tribet on ^1fy Frontier, 1 13. 

KIOSQTTE, e. From the Turki and 
Pers. /:df/i/:or htM\ ‘a povilioii, a villn,' 
&c. The uonl is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
is it a word, we think, at nil coiuinon 
in modern native u.<«c. 

c, 1330.— **^Vhc^ ho was returned from 
his Gxtiedition, and drawing nc.ar to tho 
capital, bo ordered bi<< ron to Imild him a 
mlace, or a« tho«e pcojde call it a kuahk, 
by tho sido of a river which runs at that 
plaeo, which is called Afghantuir.**— iln 
JIaMif, iii. 212. 

302.3.—“ TJicro is (in tho garden) ninning 
water which issues from the entranco of a 
great Idosck, or covered pbacc, where ono 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
tJio encf of the garilon over a groat jiond 
which ml joins the outside of the garden, fio 
that, like the ono at fiurnt, it serves nl*o 
for tho public u'c of tho city,*’— A tlef/a 
Valle, I b3.*’.;[Hak. See. i. C9]. 

KtJlt33G, s. Hind, 
Jcarhl, Urht, Ski. l‘ft(l(w\ba, *llu‘ stalk 


of a pol-hcrb.* *nic stalks of jutJr 
(see JOWAtlE^, used as food for catth*. 

♦ [1809.— “We also fell in with largo ricks 
of kurbee, tho dried stalks of Jtajtru and 
Jpoar, two inferior kinds of grain ; nn 
oxccllciit fodder for tho camels.*’ — Jlrov^hton, 
Leltert from a Mahrntla Camp, cd» 1892, 
p. 41. 

[1823. — “ Oitlinarj’ price of tho straw' 
(kirba)nt Imrvcst.tiino Its. U per hundred 
sheave*!. • • .**— J*m«^. Lit, JhmUvK 
in. 213.J 

KISHM, n.p. The largest of the 
islnuds in the Persian Gull, called by 
the Portuguese Qneixomr niid tlic lik«\ 
and !^}inGtinios hy our old traveller.^ 
AW17/11V/1. It is now more popularly 
called in Pots. Jnr. 

rfard;, *the Long Island’ (like the 
Lcwc.<t), and the imtnc of Kishm i.s 
cunfined to the chief town, nt the 
eastern e.xtrcinity, whore still remains 
the old Portuguese fort taken in 1G22, 
before which William llnfliii the Navi- 
gator fell. Put the oldest name is the 
still not quite extinct Ilrohht, whicli 
closely preserves tlie Greek Guraefa. 

n.c, 325.— “Ami retting rail (from 
Hannozeia), in a nm of 300 ttadia they 
piHocd a dc«crt and b«**hy idaud, and 
moored l>c«fido nnotlier idnnd which wa< 
largo and inhabited. TIic rmall deceit 
Hand wa^ named Organa (no doubt G*m'»», 
aftemarrN tho sKo <if a. ifomiiiz— m*o 
O lthlUS): and tho ono nt which they 
jiiiichorcd 'Odpai. ra, planted with vincnniid 
datc-iwlnis and with plenty of com."— 
j .Irridii, Voyage of Xetirrhv/, eli, xxxvi!, 

I “ ... Ml I hvlcd with him in 

i the company of iHvci^ incivh:uit*» for to go 
from lltUiyibii (nrig. to Calxcm, 

whence ho carried mo <0 Onimr, . • 

-If. Pinto, chap. vi. (Oi^aii, p. 9). 

If, 53 . — “ Finally, Hko n timorouv nnd 
deqtairing man , . • he determined to lcn\o 
tho city (OrtniiK) dewrted, and topa.s«»o\cr 
to tho l*'Io of Quolxonic. 1'lmt i«*tnnd U 
clo*>o to tho mainland of J’enin, and 
within Fight of Ormuz nt 3 leagues distance.'* 
-Aiirwr, in. Vi!. -1. 

1551.— “Then wo departed to the Idcof 
Kaiv or Old Hormuz, and then to the bland 
of Brakhta, and ponio otlicn of tho Green 
Sea, 1 .^. in tho Sea of normus, without 
being able to get nny intclligcnco.*— 

*Alf, 67. 

flCOO. — ** Quoixiome.** See under 

BEBHmE. 

[1023.— ***nioy my likewipo that Omo: 
and Kcachiomo nro extremely well fortified 
, by Iho J/oorF.**— /*. della Valle, link. See. 
1. 188; in b 2 ,Kc 80 ]n. 
i [1652.— “KcclanlBho.** SooiiiulcrCOHGO 
I BUNBER.] 
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1673. — **Tho next morning tpo had 
bro^ht liojt on the loft hand of tho Island 
of lusmash, lenTi^ a woody Island un- 
inhabited between fflBmasli and the Main." 
— jPVyer, 320. 

1682. — “Tho Island ^eizome, or ^ei- 
xtune, or ^zome, othorwiso e&lled by 
travellers and geographers Keclunlcbei ana 
by the nativea Btoto. . • ^ee 

«n Lani^Iteizey ii. 103. 

X817.~ 

“ . . . Vases filled with Eislunee's golden 
wine 

And the rad weepings of tho Shimz 
vino." — Moore, Motanna, 

1821.— >'* We are to keep a small force at 
Klshmi, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of mantime war, when- 
ever any symptoms of piracy xeappoar." — 
KlpKirnmt, in Lift, ii. 121. 

See also BASBABOBE. 

KISHMISH, 6. Fers. Small stone- 
]ess raisins originally imported from 
Persia. Perhaps so called from the 
island Kishm. Its vines are men- 
tioned by Arrian, and hy T. Moore 1 
(See UDcier EISHlff.) [For the manu- 
facture of in Afghanistan, 

see Watt, Mean, Viet, VI. pt. iv. 284.] 

[c. 1065.^“ (Tthec being tho country 
which principally supplies Delhi with these 
fruits. . . . Eichmiriies, or raisins, ap- 
parently without stones, • . od. 

Constable, 118.] 

1678. — '* We refreshed onrselvcs an entire 
Day at Gerom, where a small White Grape, 
u iuiout any Stone, was an excellent Cor- 
dial • . . they are called KiBwiaii Grapes, 
and the Wine is known by the same Nome 
farther than where they grow.” — Fryrr, 242, 

1711,— ** I could never meet with any of; 
the Ki a hmi aheB^ before they were turned. 
*nicsQ are Baiatns, a size less than oar 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones. '’~-AorX^cr, 233. 

1883. — “ Kiahmlah, a delicious grape, of i 
white donated shape, also small ana very | 
sweet, both eaten and used for wine- 
making. ^Vhott dried this is the Bnitaim 
laisin. , . — Wills, Maiem Persia, 171. 

KISSMISS, 8. Native servant’s 
word for Christmas, But that festitnl 
is usually called Bard din, ‘the great 
day.’ (SeeBUKRADIN.) 

KIST, s. Ar. X'wf, Tlie yearly land 
revenue in India is paid hy instalments 
which fall due at different periods in 
different parts of the country ; each 
such instalment is called a list, or 
quota. [The settlement of these in- 
stalments is Mst-bandt’l 


(1767. — “ This method of comprising tho 
whole estimato into so narrow a compass 
• . . will convey to you a more distinct 
idea • • . than if we tnmsmitle'd'a monthly 
account of tho deficiency of each peisonu 
Eifitbundee."— Teirfst, rteio of Btntfal, 
App. 56.] 

1809. — “Forefi was always requisite to 
make him pay his Eists or tribute."— Zef, 
Valentia, i.Tl?. 

1810. — “The heavy Eists or collections 
of Baikal are from August to September.” 
— irt^msoa, V. M, ii. 493. 

1817. — “‘So desperate a malady,* raid 
the President, ‘requires a remedy that 
shall i^ch source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there 
IS no mode of eradicating the disease, but 
by removing tho onginol cause : and placing 
those distnots, which are pledged for the 
security of the Eists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management.*"— vi. 55. 

KITMUTCAB, a Hind. IdiidmaU 
gdr, from Ar. — P. kkidmat, ‘service,* 
therefore ‘one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
Bengal Presidency, wJbere the word 
is habitually applied to a Alusulnian 
servant, whose duties are connected 
tvith serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Consumah, if uiere 
be one. Kismutgar is a i^gariam, 
now perh^s obsolete. The word is 
spelt Iby Hadley in. his Gtammr (see 
under MOORS) Idivxniutgdr^ In the 
wordidttdmaf, os in hhiVat (see EILLUT), 
the terminal t in uninflected Aralnc 
has long been dixipt, though retained 
in the form in which these words have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1759.— The wages of a Khedmntgar ap- 
pear os 3 Rupees a mouth. — ^In Long, p. 182. 

1765.—“, . . they were taken into the 
service of Sovjah Vovlak ns immodioto 
attendanfe on his x><^rson; Bodies (see 
HADJBB) iu capacity of his first Eiet- 
mutgar (or valot).” — llolwtU, Mist, EvenJUt, 
Ac., 1 . 60. 

1782. — therefore hog to caution 
strangers against thoso race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina- 
tion of ConsiunabB and EiBinutdarB."— 
LtUtT in India Oa:xtte, Sept. 28. 

1784. — “The Bearer . . . perceiving a 
quantity of blood . . . caUed to the Hooka- 
bu^r and a Kiatmutgur."— In Seton-Ewrrm 
i, 18, 

1810,— “Tho Khedmntgar, or as he is 
often termed, the Kismutgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussnlman : his business 
Is to . . . wait at table."— Williamson, 
V. M, 1. 212, 

c. 1810. — “Tho Kitmutganr, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made bis harvests, though in no 
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vcr^' laripo wbv, of the *7Vw^ IfiY/rtJff' or 
Avhito pcojilo.* — Mrf» /7ier*roocf, Aufolnv^. 
'2S3. The phmsc in itnltc^ stands for tilsl 
nVM^af J (sco BILAy0T)i “ freah or grcoii 
Europeans” — Griffins (q.v,). 

1813. — “Wo , . . savr nothing rcniarkftblo 
on tho way hut a Khidmutgar of Chitunagio 
Appa, \sho was rolling from Poona to 
l*undorpoor, in performance of n vow which 
ho made for a cnild. He had been a month 
jit it, and bad bccomo so export that ho 
nont on smoothly and without pausing* and 
kept rolling evenly along tho middle of tho 
rund, over stonon and ovcr}*Uniig. Flo 
tnivollcd at the rate of two co^s a dayt**— 
in Lt/^, i. Soz-S. 

1878. — “ Wo lind cs.*ieh our own . * . 
Kitxnutgar or table sonrnnt. It i< the 
•custom in India for each per-on to have his 
nan table servant, and when dining out to 
t.iko him with him to wait l»chind his chair." 
— Ijiff in Off 

[1889.— “HcroV the Blhlt coming for the 
Into change. "—/f. A7pfi’n»7, Tite fftitiMtySi 21.] 

KITTYflOL, KITSOL, 5. TJiia 
word survived till lately in tlic In- 
dian TarifT* but it is otherwise long 
olisolctc. It nns fonncrly in couiiuoii 
use for ‘an umbrella,* and esjieeially 
for tile kind, made of bamboo and 
paper, imported from Cbinn, bucIi as 
the English fashion of to-day lias 
adopted to screen fire-places in .Mimmer. 
The woitl is Portuguese, f/inVrt-^of, 

* Kir -sun/ Also tirfmk occurs in 
f>cofc*8 DiWounc of JavUj ouotofl 1>elow 
from Pnrdinf, Bee nPo JlnlnuSf Coll 
of Voyoffe^ in German, 1002, i. 27. 
[Mr. Sk^t points out fbat in Howi- 
son’s Malay Diet (1801) Ave have, ! 
B.v. Payong: “A Idttausol, fiombrera,” 
which is nearer to the Port, original 
than anv of the examples given since 
1011. I’bisinny be due to the strong 
Portuguese innucncc at Malacca.] | 

1688,— “Tlio pre-ont wa«« fortio i«seccs of 
biltco • • • a litter cliairo and guilt, and tuxi 
qultasolcB of f-ilko." — Parlvy# Mtndoza, 
ii. 105. 

ICO.'i. — . . Before tho showci camo, 
tlio King was brought out vi)on a tnan*^ 
ahouldcm. I)c<!tnding Iih ticcko, and tlio ; 
man liolmng his legs iKiforc hint, and had 
many rich tyrasolos carried ouor and round 
about him.* —?J. &o(t in ParcAas, i. IBI. 

1611.— “Of Kittasoles of State for to 
ahaddow him, there beo twontio” (in the 
Trcatniry of Akbnr). — in PrtreAai, 
i.215. 

G614.— “Qultta BoUb (or Bombreros),"— 
/ojfrr, ii. 207.] 

1016.— “llio China Capt., Andrea Ditlis, 
retomod from liangnsaqito and brought mo 
a present from his brother, ria,, 1 fair© 
Kltcaoll. . . ."-CorZ#*/ Piwy, i. 28. 


16*18. — • . alKive his head wis Ikutio 
tao ^ppe-BolcB, or Sitn-skrccns, made of 
Paper. —IVoi 61. 

1C7S.— “liittlo but rich EitBOlls (which 
aro tho niuiicfl of Bovornl Countries for 
ITmbfelloei)."— 160. 

1687.— “Tlioy (tlio Aldermen of Madras) 
may lio allowed to hare Kottysols over 
thein.” — of Court of hirrtfort, in 

mtrlfr, i. 200. 

1090,— “nomcn . . . imigo oflertur PlerjV- 
mi . . . aliquando |hiu1o aider ^criliitiir • . . 
ct ntmmquo rcctms pronuntinndura cat 
Parffol vol iKitius Pararof cujus Bignificatio 
Appollativa cst, i. y. Qulttesol aou im/ 
OnthrfPf, quil iti c.'didiorihns rcgionilnis 
uluntur homines ad caput a wilo tuondiim." 
•— Uyde'i Preface to Trarrh of Ahrdkixm 
PfrUtol p. rii,, in *Svji<a^. DUvrtU i. 

„ “Ko Man in India, no not tho 
Son, w permitted the Privilcdgoof 
wearing a Eittieal or Umiircila, . . . llio 
use of tho Umbrella is Fcicrcd to the iSincc, 
aj)j»ropriatod only to his use ." — Ocingteny 

175.S.— “lie carries a /foitarf#*//, or Quit 
I do Soldi over your head.’ — 60, 

1769. — In Kxpon5Ds of Nan ab'.s entertain- 
ment at Calcutta, we find : “ A China Kity- 
8ol . . . Its, .IJ,"— Ao«y, 191. 

1701.— A chart of Chittagong, by Bartb. 
Plaislcd, marks un S. side of Cidttagong R,, 
an nmbrcll.'idiko tree, called “KittysoU 
Tree." 

[1785,— “To finish the whole, a Klttcsaw 
(a kind of umbrella) is foisiKnidod not in- 
frequently over tho Indy’s bend."— /#iarw, 
in Prhor^, 3rd c<l. 112.J 

1792. — “In those days tliolCctCBal, which 
is now aported by our trry Cooks and Boat- 
Hvrains, wna prohibited, ns 1 havo hcani, 
d*you see, to any one below tho rank of field 
olficcr,"— In Madnn CourPr^ May 3. 

1813.— In the table of cxi>orts from Mneao. 
Boflndi— 

“EitUsollB, largo, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. Finall, 8,000 to 10,000," 
MtlhvrUt ii. 461, 

1875 .— “ UmbrollJis, Chinese, of luiticr, or 
KottyBOlIfl."— Tariff, 

In another table of tho same year 
“Chinese p!ii>cr EottisolB, vnliintion Ra. 30 
for n \)ox of 110, duty 6 per cent." (Sco 
CHATTA, ROUNDEL, UhlBRELLA.) 

KIXTYSOL-BOY. s. A Bcnnnt 
who carried mi niiibi^dla over Iris 
mn.stGr. See Jifi76r/r;/, ii. C2. (See 
oxAinpIcB under ROUNDEL.) 

KLING, n.p- This is the name 
(Ardfinj/) applied in ibcMolny countries, 
including our SlrniU Setilonients, to 
the people of CoiitiiiGntnl India who 
trade tJiithcr, or arc set tied iri those 
Togiona, mid to the descendants of those 
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Bettlers. [Mr. Skeat I’eniarks: ‘*Tlie 
standard Malay fonn is not Kdling^ 
whidi is the Sumatran form, but 
K$Ung {IPltng or Kling). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restricted 
to Tamils, bub it is very rarely used 
in a udder sense,”] 

The name is a form of Ealinga, a 
very ancient name for the region 
known as the "Northern Circars,” 
(fi.v.), i,e. the Telugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or, to express it othenvise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistua to the 
Mahanndl. “The Kalingas” also 
appear frequently, after the Pautanic 
fashion, as an ethnic name in the old 
Sansknt lists of races. Ka linga appears 
in the earliest of Indian inscriptions, 
viz. in the edicts of A^oka, and specifi- 
callpr in that famous edict re- 

maming in fragments at Gimar and 
Kapuroi-giri, and more completed at 
KhfilsI, which presences the fink, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, hy recording the names 
of Antioclius, Ptolemy, Aiitigonus, 
hlagas, and Alexander. 

Aalmga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of Ceylon; and we 
hnd commemoration of the kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalmgano^arn {e,g. in Ina, Aniiq* iii. 

X. 243). It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kalin^ that sprang, 
according to the Mahawanso, the 
famous mjayo, the civilizer of C3eylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
lace. 

Kalinga^fam, a port of the Ganjaiu 
district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kallnganagara of tlie inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. The name 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally ns Tri’Kalingay 
“the Tliree Kalingas” ; and this 
prolmbly, in a Telugu version Mifidii- 
Kalingay lla^’lng that meaning, is the 
original of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. possible connection which 

obviouw)' suggests itself of this name 
TriMinga with the names Tilings and 
Tilingdna, applied, at least since the 
Middle Ages, to the same region, will 
he noticed under TEUNGrA). 

The' coast of Kalinga appears to he 
that part of the continent whence 


commerce with the Arcliipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most rife ; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adopted 
in the Arcliipelago os the designation 
of India in general, or of the umole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Tlirou^out 
tlve book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sijam MaUtyu the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
general, hut more particularly for the 
southern parts (see Joum* Ina. Archip. 
V. 133). And the statement of Forrest 
{Voyage to Mtrgui Ardiif* 1192, p. 821 
that Macassar “Indostan” was called 
^^Neegree Telinga ” (ie, Nagara Telinga) 
illustrates the same thing and also the 
substantial identity oi the names 
Telinga, KalinmC 

The name Klingj applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its appearance 
ill the Portuguese narratives immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1611). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Kliugs of Singapore 
come, not from the “ lfi>rthem Circara,*^ 
but from Tanjore, a purely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Boorda van Eijsinga 
translates Kaling by ‘Coromandel 
people.’ Tliey are either Hindfls or 
Labbais (see LUBBYE). Tlie latter 
class in British India never take 
domestic service with European.s 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
in tliat capacity in Singapore. “In 
[ 1816,” writes Dr. Bunidl, “the head- 
I servant at Bekkeris great hotel there 
vras a veiy good specimen of tlie 
Nagur Labbais; and to my surprise 
he recollected me as the head, assistant- 
collector of Tanjore, ivliich I had heen 
some ten years before.” The Hindu 
Kliugs appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney cjirriagip and peepers of 
eating-houses. Tliere is a Siva temple 
in Singapore, which is served by Paa- 
dar&ms (q.v.). The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were ceitaiu convicts. 
It may be noticed that Calincas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Philippine Islands). 

B.C, c. 250 — “Groat fe Kalifiga con- 
quered hy the King Piyadaai, bolored of 
tho Devas. There hare boon hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off. . . . On 
learning it the King . . . has immediately 
after the ncaniaition of KaHfigOt turned to 
religion, he nna occupied himself with re- 
ligion, ho has conceived a xeal for religion, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 
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• • * XIII. of Piyaclasi A^oka). 

nftor ZL fknariy in Jnd, ^lnfi7* x. 271. 
[And 800 K. A. iSmiih, Atoka, 120 teq.] 

A.D, 60«70.^". . , multAntmquo gontiiiTn 
cj^oinen Bragmanao, quorum Mateo (or 
Aiacto) Calingae • . . gontes Calingao man 
proximi, ot supra Mnndnoi, MnlU quonim 
Mons Mnllus, iinicquo tmotua ojua Uiingcs 
. . . novissima gento GangAtidum Coliag:' 
arum. Begin Portalis vocatur . . . InaiiTa 
in Gnngo ost magmic amptitudinN gentem 
continens unain, nomino A/odo^dingaia. 

**Ab ostio Onngis nd promemtorium 
CaUngoni ot oppidum Dandnguda BCXXV, 
jub^passuum.’'— iViwy, JliaL Sat, ri. 18, 

** In Calingia ojusdem Indino gento quin* 
quennes concipero fcmJnoo, octavum vitae 
nnnnm non cxcoderc/' — Ibid, vii. 2. 

c. ^60.— **In the land of Wnngo, in the 
capital of Waiipo, there was fonnorly a 
cortain Wango King, llio daughter of llio 
King of Kallnga was tho principal queen 
of that monarch. 

eovorcign had a daughter (named 
Supmdewi) by his queen. Fortuno.tollcrs 
predicted that sho would connect herself 
uith the king of animals (tho lion), &c.** — 
Mahm'wito, eh. vi. (T«r«owr, p, -13), 
c. 550.— ‘In tho “Brhnt-SaUhitA*' of Vnril* 
hamihim, ns translated by Prof. Kem in tho 
dJl* As. Soe.f Ealinga npiieara as tho name 
of .1 country in iv. 82, 8o, 231, and *'thc 
Kallngaa ** ns an ethnic name in ii'« 461, 46S, 
V. 66, 239. 

c. CiO. — After hnnng travelled from 
1400 to 1500 ft, ho (Hwen Tlisaiig) arrived 
nt the Kingdom of Kielingkia (/uiftHt/a). 
Continuous forests and jungles ox tend for 
many hundreds of li. llio kingdom pro* 
duces wild c1c}ihantH of n black colour, 
vhich nro noucli valued in tho neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient times the kingdom of 
Ealinga possessed n dense population, inso* 
much that in tho streets shoulders rubbed, 
and tho naves of wnggomuhccls jostled ; if 
tho passengers hut lifted their alcoves an 
awning of immonso extent was formed . , 
-yWm'iw JiomhUt. iii. 92-93. 

c. 1046.— ** Bhfshma paid to tho prince: 
*Thoro formerly came, on n visit to me, a 
Brahman, from tho Ealinga country'. , . 

— PiVinn Vuruna, in If. Jl. llV/son’j HVIa 
viii. 75. 

{Trihaliwfu). 

A.D. c. 150.—**. . . TpfvXwrroi^, ro teal 
TpiX 17701', BaaiXeioi'' fi» TotJrp dXcx- 
Tpi'bvts yilyovrat cfroi Traryciivfai, ^al kbpaKts 
Kal firranol Xciwi,*’ — TYo/emy, vi. 2, 23. 

(.v.D. — 0» — Copper Grant of which a 
summary' is given, in which tho ancestors of 
tho Donors nro Vijdya Krishna and Siva 
Dota, niomircli of tho Throe 

* Tliosamo brcwl of rionliawls pcrhoiis that is 
mentioned on this part of tho coast by tlie aiitlior 
oftlin iVrfpiur, by whom It Im cnllrd ij Ai;erapi)Ki} 
^powa fXy^arro rdv Titybjusyov 
Bwerapi). 


Eolingaa. — /'roe. As. Soc. JSenffaf, 1872, 

p. 171 * 

A.D. 876, — **. . , a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings— tho chief of tho dovotcos 
of Siva— Lord of Trlkolinga*— lord of tho 
threo principalities of tho Gajaiiati (see 
COSPETIR) Aswapati, and Narapatx. . . 

— Copper Omni fivm near JaUthnir, in 
J.A.6.J)., viii. Pt. i. p. 484. 

c. 12th century. — . . Tho devout 

worshipper of Arnho^vam, moat vonoiuhlo, 

? :rcnt ruler of rulors, and Sovoroign Lord, 
he gloiy* of tho Lunar raco, anti King of 
tho Three ^Ungas, Qri Mnhdblmva Gupta 
Dova, . . Copper Omni from 
in xh'L ft. i. p. 177. 

• tho fourth of tho Af/asit family, 
student of tho Kdnm section of tho Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trfkalinga . . . hy 
name Kondadovn, sou of Ritmacarmif."— 
Ibtd. 

{Kling). 

1.511.—**. . . And beyond nil those argu- 
ments wliicli tho morchantn laid before 
Afonso Diillnx^iicrfiuo, ]io himself bad cer- 
tain information that tho principal rcm^oii 
why this Javanese {rtte Jao) practised ihoso 
doings was because lio could not bea r that 
tbo QuiUnB and (Vu/mw (sco CHETTT) 
who Vicro Hindoos ((/rnfiVh*) should bo out 
of his juri«sdiction.^' — .llboquerifve, Cem- 
meniartet, link. Soc. ii{. 146. 

**ror in Mataca, as there was a 
continual trallie of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its own 
customs and ndministmtion of justice, so 
that thero was in tho city 0110 BendaTd(q.v.) 
of tiio native^, of Moors and heathen so^'cr- 
ally ; a Bondnnt of tho foreigners ; a Bon- 
dnnt of tho foreign merchants of cacli class 
sovcmlly ; to wit, of the Cliins, of tlio Lcqoos 
(IiOo*cboo iieoplo), of tho pcopio of Siam, 
of Pegu, of tho QdoUjis, ot tho merchants 
from within Cai>o Comonn, of tho merchants 
of India (V.v. of the Western Const), of the 
merchants of Bctigala. , . —Cbrmq ii. 2.53, 
[1603.— *‘QttelyB.” Sco under THAN.] 
1.552. — **E re|Kirtldos os nossos cm qiiad- 
rillms roubaruo a eidadc, et com quilto so 
nuo bulco com ns casas dos Quelins, nom 
dos Pegus, ncin dos .Taos . , 
iii. 208 ; see nl'*o ii. 365. 

Do Dry terms these people Qtiillines (iii. 
98, &c.) 

1601.— “5. His Majesty ahnli ro|)Opulnto 
tbo burnt sutnirb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin . . Agreement liotwcon tho King 
of Johoro and tlio Dutch, in VafrnUpi v, 
S82. [In ^talay Kamnonn E'Ung or Eling, 
‘KHng village, j 

1602.—“ Almt their loyncs they wonre a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Clsn 
in manner of a »ilko girdle.”— IiT. t^ot, in 
Pnrehas, i, 1C5. 

1001.—“ If it wore not for the Sahindar 
(SCO 8HABUKDER), the Admirall, and one or 
two more w'hich nro Clyn-moii home, thoro 
woro 110 Jiving for n Christian among them, 

. . i. 176. 
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^1605, — “ Tho fifteenth of luno hero orrived 
A’bci/iorfrt (Nacoda) Tingatl, a Clinff-mati 
from Banda. . • fScjjf. Saris, ift Pureluts, 
j. 38r». 

1610.— His ^Majesty diould order tliat all 
the Portnguoso and Quelina raerchnnta of 
San Thom^, who buy ?oods in Malacca and 
export them to India, San Thomd, and 
Bengala ehoiild pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese (os Jaos) trho bring them in 
pay the import duties.*' — I^tvro dits 
JifonpCes, ^18. 

1613.— See remarks under Cheling, and, 
in tho quotation from Godinho de Kredia, 
** Campon Chelim" and '*Cbelid of Coio- 
mandoL" 

1868. — “Tho Klings of ■Western India aro 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and . . • 
are petty morenauts and shopkeepers."— 
)ydlfaee, Malay Archp., ed. 1880, p. 20. 

I, “The foreign residents in Singa- 
l>ore mainly consist of two rival races ... I 
^iz. Klinga from tho Coromandel Coast | 
of India, and Chinese. . . » !]^o Elings j 
are univoreally tho hack-corriage feharry) 
drivers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolize tho washing of clothes. , . . 
But besides this class there aro Klings who 
amass money as tradesmen, and merchants, 
and becotno rich.”— CcWinpicoorf, Jlamhles of 
aM(umlis(,2G8-9. 


KOBAIMG, s. The name (lit. 
‘gveatCT division*) of a Japanese gold 
coin, of the same form and class as 
the ohang (q.v.). Tlie coin was issued 
occasionally from 1580 to I860, and 
its most usual weight was 222 grs, 
troy. The shape was oblong, of an 
average length of 2^ inches and width 
of IJ. 


[1699.—“ Cowpan.*' See under TAEL.] 

1616.— “Aug. 22.— About 10 a clock we 
departed from SShxongo, and paid our host 
for tho howse a bar of Cohan gould, vallued 
at 5 tow 4 «WK. . . CocteV Diary, i. 165. 

„ Sept. 17. — “I received two bars 
Cohan gould with two ichibos (see XTZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr, Eaton to 
l>o flcco. for as I should hare occasion to 
uso them."— TMd. 176. 


1/05.— “Outre cos roupios il y a encore 
aes pieces d'or qu’on appoUe coupans, qu; 
valent dix>neuf roupios. . . , Cos pihces s'ap 
poUaut coupans parce-qu'cllcs sout longues, 
ct ri plates en pourroit couper, el 

c cat par allusion h iiotre languo qu'on les 

opponent iunsi."—i?/i7fMr, 256-7. 

1727.— “My friend took my odvioe and 
complimented tho Doctor with five Japot 
CjipangH, or fifty Dutch Dollara."-iu4. 
JIannUon, ii. 86 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 85} 

1726, — “1 gold Eoebang (which is no 
more seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
1 itoho making 2i ryx dollars. 
ir. 35 d. 


1768-71, — “Tho coins current at Batavia 
aro the following Tho milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders ond 12 
stivers ; tho Jap'in gold coupangs, of which 
tho old go for 24 gilders, and tho new* for 
li^^Iders and 8 stivers."— ^SYarorintej^ E.T. 

[1813.— “Copaag." See under D/tACE.} 

1880. — “Never give a Kobang to a cal.” 
—Jeep. Proterb, in Miss Dird, L 367. 


KOEL, B. Tins is the comnioii 
name in northern India of Mudynamys 
orienfalis, L, (Fani. of Ott^’oos), also 
called I'ohlu and JeoJeld, Tlie name 
kotl is taken from its cry during the 
breeding season, ^'kn4l, hxi-il, increa^ 
ing in vigour and intensity as it goes 
on. Tlie male bird has also ano^er 
note, which Blytli syllables as 
y:hee-ho, or JTo-a-o, or Ha-y-o, When 
it takes flight it has yet another some- 
wliat melodious and rich liquid call ; 
all thoroughly cuculine ” (Jerefoa.) 

c. 1526.— “Another is tho Soel, which in 
length may be cqnnl to the crow, but is 
much thiMcr. It has a kind of song, and 
IS the nightingale of Hindustan. It is 
respected by the natives of Hindustan as 
much^ AS the nightingale is by us. It 
inhabits gardens where the trees are close 
planted.'*— p. SS3. 


c. 1&90.— 


— — ■“TheKoyil resombicatbonyneh 
(sec MYNA), but is blacker, and bos red 
eyes and a long tail. It is fabled to be 

*1 •_ .. 


c. 1 / 90.— “ Lo plaisir que cause la fralcheur 
dont on jouit sous cette hollo verdure est 
augments encore par le gazouillement des 
oiseaux ot les cna claim et porrana du 
Koevril. • . Nao/ner, ii. 9, 

1810. — “Tho Kokeela and a few otlicr 
birds of song,”— ii/iarto Graham, 22. 


1883, — “This same crow-pheasant lias a 
second or third cousin called tho Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discroditable fqster-pnrent. Now this biid 
supposes that it has a musical vmcc, and 
dovol^ the best part of the nfebt to vocal 
oxercaso, after the manner of the nightingale. 

*bo Indian nightingiue If 
you like. There is a diffcronce however in 
ite son^ . : , when it gets to the very top 
its voice cracks and there is an 
end of i^ or mteer there is not, for tho 
TOrseverfng mnsicinn begins again. . • . 
Dwa not the Marathn novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian village, tell how tho air was filled 
ivith the dulcet melody of tho Koeb tho 
^en parrot, and tho peacock ? IVi'fe* oa 
My Proniitr, 156. 
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KOHINOE, n.p. Pers. Koh-i-nilr^ 

* Mountain of Liglit’; tlie name of 
oiiQ of tlic most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the 
Deccan booty of Ahinddm Khilji 
(dd. IdlQ), and was surrendered to 
IJftber (or more precisely to his son 
Humuyun) on the capture of Agra 
^1526). It remained in the possession 
of the Moghul djniasty till Nadir 
•extorted it at Delhi from the con- 
<|ucrcd Mnhommed Shah (1 739). Aft er 
Nadir’s death it came into the hands 
of Alimcd Shah^ the founder of the 
Afghan monarchy. Shah Shuja^ 
Ahmed’s grandson, had^ in turn to 
give it lip to Baiijit Singh when a 
fugitive in his dominions. On the 
annexation of the Piinjah in 1840 it 
passed to the English, and is now 
among tlic Croivn icwcls of England. 
Before it reached that position it ran 
tlirongh strange risks, as may he rend 
in a most diverting story told hy 
Bosworth Smith in his Jj(/e of Lord 
iMwrcnc^ (i. 327-8). In 1850-51, 
before being shoim at the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went, 
through a process of cutting which, 
for reasons iinintclligihle to ordinary 
mortals, reduced ila weight from 189^ 
carats to 106|V. [Sec nii interesting 
note in BalVs Tavtimiety ii. 431 seqq,1 

1520.— << In tho battle in vMch IbrAhfm 
TtYis defeated, BiUermajit (Baja of Gwalior) 
was sent to hoU. Bikonnajira family . . . 
were at this moment in Agm. ^Mtcn 
HCmAitn airixod . . . (ho) did not pennit 
them to bo plundered. Of their o>vn free 
will they presented to HOmaiAn a ptshlesh 
(SCO FEBECTTSH}, consisting of n quantity 
•of jewels and prceions stones. Among those 
was one famous diamond which had been 
acquired by SuMn AlAcddln. It is so 
valuable that a Judge of dtamoiids valued 
it at half tho daily expense of tlio whole 
world. It Is about eight mishkals. . • — 

Bahtr, p. 308. 

1G7C.— (With an engraving of tho stone.) 
^*This diamond belongs to the Great Mogul 

• . • and it weighs 319 RntU (seo BUTTBE) 
4ind a half, which make 279 and nine 
ICtlis of our Gambi ; when it was rough It 
weigh'd 907 Jiotlst which make 703 eamtii.*' 
— JaivraiV, B.T. li. 148 ; [cd. Ball, 123]. 

(1812.— ** In one of tho bracolotawna the 
Cohl Noor, known to bo one of tlio 
largest diamonds in tho world.” — A/pAfn- 
jrfone, Qaulnl, 1. 68,] 

1856.— 

Ho (Akbar) hears no weapon, save *his 
dagger, hid 

Up to tbo ivory haft in muslin swathes ; 

« No ornament but that one famouH gem, 


Mountain of Light 1 lionnd with n silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist; more used, I 
woon, 

To feel tho rough strap of his buckler 
thero.” The Ban^tn Tree. 

See ^ also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
PacchxaroUo, &c. 

! KOOKBY, s. Hind, knhriy [which 
: originally means ‘a twisted skein of 
I thread,* from hfthia, ‘to uind * ; and 
then anything curved]. The peculiar 
weapon of the Goorkhns, a hill, admir- 
ably designed and poised for hciving 
a branch or a foe. [See enpatdngs in 
Egerton, Randhooh of hmian Aro\$^ 
1 > 1 . is.] 

1793.— ‘Ut is in foiling small trees or 
.•»hnib<j and lopping the bmnehes of others 
for this purjwwo that tho dagger or knife 
worn by every NepnuHan, and called khook- 
heri, is chiefly employed.”— 

Kepaul^ 118. 

fc. 1826. — ‘*I bear my friend mo.ans to 
offer mo n Cuckcry.”— /xf. ComWmrre. in 
Lfe, fi. 379. 

P823 — “ Wo have soon some men “applied 
with Cookeries, and the curved knifo of the 
Gliorkn,” — Rhinner, Exeursiuw*, ii. 129,] 

1866. — *' A dense jungle of b.iml>oo, 
through which wo had to cut a taking 
it by turns to lend, and how n i»atn thnmgn 
Uio tough stems with my ‘kukri/ which 
hero proved of great service.”— //.-fV. T. 
Leinn, A Fig on the Whrrfy p. 269* 

KOOMKY, a (See COOMKir.) 

KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL- 
UMBEE, n.ij. The name of the 
prevalent cultivating class in Quzerat 
and the Konkan, the Kurmi of N. 
India. Skf. huftmbn, Tlic Rnnbt \< 
the pure Sudrd, [hut the N. India 
brnneli are beginning to QK<iert a luoru 
ro.sncctablc originl In the Deccan the 
title distingwisTica the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and ]>rcfeiTcd to 
be called a Mahralta (l)niinmond), 

[1598.— “Tlic Cannrijns and Cormnhljns 
arc the Countrimen.”— link. Soo. 
i. 260. 

[c. 1610. — “Tho nati\*os are tho Bmmonis, 
Canarins and Coulomhlns." — Pi/nml tie 
Lamf, Hnk. 8oe. ii. 35. 

(1813.— “A Sepoy of tho Mlinratta or 
Columbeo tribe.”— /brtrj, Or. Jfrm. 2nd od. 
i. 27.] 

KOOT« B. Hind, hui, from Skt. 
httditay the cosixim and coslmt of the 
Komhn writers. (Sec under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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1I.C. 16.— 

Costnsi molle datCi ot blandi niihi thuris 
Lonores.” — Tropertivf, IV. 5. 

c. 70'80. — **Odorura caus& un^entorum- 
quo et dcliciarum, si placet, etiam super- 
^itionis gratis cmantur, quoniam time 
supplicamus et costo.” — /Viny, JIui, Sut» 
xxii. [S, 

c. 80-90.— (From the Sinthus or Indus) 
dnruj^oprifcTai icdcrros, flSiWtt, Xdsior, 
vdpfior. . . i’cnpliw. 

1.068. — **jR. And docs not the Indian 
costus grow in Guzarate ? 

“ 0» It grows sn territory often subject to 
Guzamt, t;e, lying between Bengal and Bely 
and Cambay, I mean the lands of Mnmdou 
and Chiton . . f. 72. 

1584.— Costo di'lce from Zindi and C^ra- 
baia .” — JJarrftf in IlaU. it. 418. 

KOOZA, A A goglet, or pitcher 
of porous clay ; corr. of ^Pers. IcSza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

S 6I1.— “ One sack of cusher to make 
>," — JDanverSf Letterg, i, 128.] 

1690.— ‘‘Therefore they carry about with 
thorn Koasers or Jarrs of Water, when they 
go abroad, to quench their thirst* . • 
DWnpfon, 295, 

(1871. — “Many parts of India nro cele- 
brated for tbeir Coojahs or guglcta, but the 
finest are brought from Bussorah, being | 
Imht, thin, and porous, made from a whitish I 
cmy.*‘ — JltddtUf Jnd. Domest. Econ,, 862.] j 

! 

KOSHOON, s. This is a term i 
which was allected by Tippoo Sahib ! 
in Ills military organisation, for a | 
brigade, or a 1‘cgiment in the huger | 
Continental use of that word. His 
Piddaii ^ashar, or Regular Infantry, 
was formed into 5 Kachahrii (see 
CTJTCHEREY), composed in all of 27 
Kttshiifis. A MS. note on the copy of 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters in the India 
OfEce Library says tliat Ktishoon was 
properly Skt. hhuni or ‘a 

grand division of the force of an 
Empire, as used in the Malidhhdrata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Tlius we read 
in Quatremlsre’s transl. from Abdur- 
Tazzuk ; “He (Sbah Rukh) distributed 
to tlie emirs who commanded the 
tomdns (corps of 10,000), the koshun 
(corps of 1000), the sadeh (of 100), the 
dehell (of 10), and even to the private 
soldlci^ presents and rewards” (ATof^. 
et Exts» xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89). 
Again : “ The soldiers of Isfahan 
liaidnc heard of the amnesty ac- 
corded them,^ arrived, koshto by 
kosh^.” (Ihid. 130.) Vainb(*ry gives 


koshun as Or. Turki for^ an arm}*, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parts). 

[1753.—“. . • Kara-knehun, arc also foot 
soldiers ... the name is Turkish and 
signifies black guard.”— ZTaniray, I, pt. 
li. 252.] 

c. 1782. — “In the time of the deceased 
Nawab, the exeroises ... of the regular 
troops were . « . performed, and the nord 
given according to the French system , . . 
but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) . . . changed 
the military code ... and altered tho 
technical terms or nords of commahd . . • 
to words of the Persian and Turkish lan- 
guages. . . . From tho regular infantry 
6000 men being selected, they were named 
Knshooxi, and the officer commanding that 
body was called a Sipahdar. . . — MuL ^ 

Tijni Suttaiit p« 31. 

[1810. — “. . , rith a divirion of five 
regular enshoons. . • inWi, Mifsore, 
reprint 1869, ii. 218.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, fi. Krom 
the Chinese I;*o-<’ou, lit. ‘ knock-head * j 
the salutation used in Cliina before 
tlie Rmpetop, bis rcpteseittatives, or 
Ins ^mbols, made by prostrations re* 
peated a fbeed number of times, the 
forehead touching the ground at each 
prostration. It is also used as tho 
most re^ectful form of salutation 
from cliildren to parents, and from 
6er\*ants to masters on formal occa- 
sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
j indigenous antiqmty at the Court of 
Chinn, for it Is not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Cheu 
Dynasty, and he supposes it to have 
been introduced by the great destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tain ahi Hwanj^i, 
the Bmlaer of the Wall. It had 
certainly become established by the 
8th centuiy of our era, for it is men- 
tioned that tlie Ambassadors who 
came to Court from the famous Hurftn- 
al-Rasliid (a.u. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shah 
Rukh (sec'bdow). It was also the 
established ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khuna, and is described 
b 3 ’ Baber under the name of Jeomish. 
It was probably introduced into Persia 
in tlie time of the Mon^l Princes of 
the house of Hultik^ and it continued 
to be in use in the time of Shiili 
’Abbas. The custom indeed in Persia 
may po^ssibly have come doum from 
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time immemorial, for, as tlm classical 
quotations sliow. it was of very ancient 
j)re%Tilcnce in that country. But tlie 
interruptions to Persian monarchy arc 
])erhaps against this. In English the 
term, winch was made familiar 
Lord Amherst's refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816, is frequently^ used 
for servile acciuicsceuce or adulation. 

K*o4ou-k*o-toa I is often colloqui- 
ally used for ‘Tliank you* {E. 0. 
Btther), 

c. B.C, 484. — And afterwards when they 
were come to Susa in tho kind's pre^oneb, 
und tho guards ordered thorn to mil down 
and do obeisance, and went so far it? to ti«o 
force to comiKsl them, they refused, and 
s.*iid they would never do any such thing, 
even were their head? thrust down to tho 
ground, for it was not tboir custom to 
worship men, and they hud not come to 
Porsin for that purpo«o.” — JlrrodatHS^ by 
limcthmUt vii. ISO. 

c. B.C. 404.— ‘•Themi«»loclc5 . . . first 
moots with Artabanus tho ChiHarch, and 
tolls him that ho wa^« n (xrook, and wished 
to havo nn inforviow with the king. . . . 
But quoth ho; * Stranger, the laws of men 
are rarion?. . . « You Greeks, ‘tis said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws tho best is to 
honour tho king, and adore him by prosini- 
tion, as tho Imago of God, tho Preserver of 
nil things.* . , . Thomistocics, on hearing 
these things, says to him; ‘But I, 0 
Artubanas, , . • will mysclfoboy your laws.* 

. . P/ufareA, Tiitmi^toc., xxvii. 

c. B.C. 390.— “Conon, being sent by PJiar* 
nabaziis to tho king, on ois arrival, in 
ttccordonco with Persian custom, liral pro- 
sentod himself to tho Clnliarch Tithraustcs 
who hold Iho second rank in tho onipiro, 
and stated that ho desired nn interview with 
tho king ; for no ono is admitted without 
ibis. Tho oiTicor replied : ‘ It can bo at j 
once ; but consider whether you think it 
best to have nn interview, or to write tho 
business on which you como. For if you 
como into the prcfcnco you must needs , 
worship tho king (what they call irpocKivefr), 
If this IS disngrcoablo to you you may 
commit your wishes to mo, without doubt i 
of their being ns well accomplished.' Then 
Conon says : ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable 
to mo to pay tho king any honour whntover. 
But I fear lest I bring discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to rulo over other nations I adopt manners 
wbieh are not lior own^ but those of 
foreigners.* Heuco ho delivered his wishes 
in writing to tho olTicor.’*— Gwn. Ktpof, 
Cenon, e. iv. 

n.c. 324.— “But ho (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to bo despair- 
ing towards tho divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially ho 'dreaded 
Antipnlcr and his sons. Of these loins was 
tho Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kosandor had 


como but lately. So iho latter, seeing 
certain Barbarians prostrating thomsclvos 
(irpo<r/cvyovyrat)i a sort of ^iog which he, 
having boon brought up in Greek fashion, 
had never witnessed before, broke info fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rago gript 
him lost by the hair with both hands, 
and knocked his head against the wall." — 
Piutareh, Afentiiidvr, Ixxiv. 

A.B. 798.— “In tho 14th year of T'chin- 
yuan, tho Khnlif Galun (i/draa) sent three 
atnha«sadoni to tho Emperor ; they performed 
tho ceremony of knooliiig and beating tho 
forohend on tho ground, to sniiito tho 
Emperor. Tho earlier ambavadora from 
the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first mado difliculties about performing this 
ceremony. Tho Chinese history relates that 
tho Mnhoincdans declared that tlioy knolt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being better infomicrl, thoy made scruple 
no longer."— Ahrttfi 

in Arnyul^ MtmoiTts cone. h4 Chinoit, 

xvt. 141. 

c. 1245. — “ Tartan do niandato ipsius 
principes suos Baiochonoy et Bato violonter 
ab omnibus nunciis nd ip«os voniontibns 
fnciunt ndorari cum triplici genuum flexione, 
trlplici quoqiio capitum suorum in terram 
alhsione. — I'inemt Jidloi'acensis^ Spft. i7r>- 
tortaft, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1293.— “And when thoy are nil seated, 
caeli in h» proper place, then a great 
prelate rises and says nith a loud rotco: 

' Bow and adore ! ' And ns soon as ho has 
said this, the company bow down until 
their foreheads touch tho earth in adonitlon 
towards the Emperor ns if ho wore n god. 
And this adoration thoy repeat four times.*' 
— ilfrtreo Polo, Bk. it. eh. 15. 

1401.— “E fictoronlc vestir dos ropns do 
miiteocn (see SllKCOB), 6 la u«anza era, 
qunndo estns roupat poni.an i>or el Sefior, do 
facer un grnn yantar, C dcspuca do comer 
do les s*es(tr do Ins ropa<t, v cntonccs do 
fmear los finojos tros \eccs in tierra por 
revcrencin del gran Sefior.' —Wnrye, § xcii. 

„ “And the custom was, ^hen Uicsc 
rolMss wore presented as from tho Emiwror, 
to innko a great feast, and after eating to 
cloiho them with the robc'«, und then that 
they Phouhl touch the ground threo times 
with tho knees to show great rovoronco for 
tho Lord.* —See MarLham, p. 161. 

1421.— “His worship Hajji Yusuf tho 
Kar.i, who was . . . chief of ono of the 
twelve imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by forcral Alussiilmuns ac- 
quainted with tho languages. Thoy said to 
the ambassadors : ‘First prostmto your- 
selves, and then touch tho gronud threo 
times with your heads /**— from 
ShUK lUlh, in CiiMay, p. ccri. 

1562.— “My undo tho older Khan camo 
threo or four fnrsangs out from Tashkond, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
Bolf under it, > Tlio younger Khan advanced 
• . . and when he came to tho distance at 
which iho komi^k is to bo performed, ho 
knolt nino timo«. « , 106. 
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c. 1090. — TI)o hwnith under Akbnr had 
hceiv)|Tcnt1}r modified : 

**His ^Injosty has commanded the jKiIm 
of the right hand fo bo placed upon the foro< 
hcadf and iho head to bo bout downuards. 
This mode of ealutation, in tho language 
of tho present agc> is called 
cd. Blochmarmy i. 155. 

But for hia ^ition as tho head of roltgion^ 
in his now fouh ho permitted, or clauned 
prostration [iijdu) boforo him : 

** As some perverse and dnrk>mindod men 
look ujpoi^rostration as blnsphcinous man 
worship, His Majesty, from practical wisdom, 
has oraored it to bo discontinued by tho 
ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks. . . . 
Howoror, in tho private nssombl}*; when any 
of those nro in waiting, upon w£lom tho star 
of good fortuno shines, and thoy receive tho 
order of seating themsolTcs, thoy certainly 
perform tho prostration of gmtitudo by 
bowing down their foreheads to tho earth.’* 
— / 6 i’^ p. 159. 

[1615.— **, . «^Vhoreattsomoo{ficorseallcfl 
mo to (aiWa/^), but tho King answered 
no, no, in Borsian .** — Sir T, i2o<», Hak. Soo. 
i. 214 ; and sca'ii. 29G.] 
lC18.<~**Tho King (Sldlh 'Abboa) hatted 
and looked at tho Sultan, tho lattor on both 
knees,, os is their fashion^ near himj, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to bo 
kissed. Tho Smtan having kissed it, and 
touohod it with his forehead . . . mado a 
cirouit round tho king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions to do 
tho like. This dono tho Sultan canio and 
kissed a second time, os did tho other, and 
this thoy did three times.**— delUt Vallf, 
i.646. ' 

^[c. 1686.— “Job (Chamock) mado a salam 
KoomxSt or low obeisance, every second stop 
ho advanced .*' — Omify FragmentSf quoted in 
Ib/lr, Etdges* Liaryt Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.J 
1816.— “Lord Amherst put into my hands 
... a translation ... by Mr. Morrison of 
n document received at Toogchow with 
Bomo others^ from Chang, containing an 
official description of tho ccremomca to bo 
observed nt tho publio audience of tho 
Embassador. . . . The Embassador was then 
to have been conducted by tho Mandarins 
to tho level area, wboro kneeling ... ho was 
next to bavo beon conducted to tho lower end 
of tho hall, whore facing tho upper part . . . 
ho wus to havo performed tho ko-tou with 
0 prostrations; afterwards ho was to have 
boon led put of tho hall, and having pros- 
trated himsolf onco behind tho row of 
Mandarins, ho was to have been allowed to 
sit down ; ho was further to have pros- 
trated himself with tho attondont Bnnccs 
and Mandarins when tho Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations wore to have been 
made, tho first when the milk-tea u as pre- 
sented to him, and the other when ho Wd 
hnishod drinking.**— HWiVs Jonmal of (Lord 
Amhorst’s) Emhasstf to China, 218-214. 

1824, — “Tho first nmba&sador, with all his 
folloiviug, shall then perform the coromomnl 
of the three kncolings and tho nine proa- j 
tratione ; tl^ey shall then riso and bo led { 


away in proiwr order.**— Cfrrmoniaf ohttrrfd 

at <h< Covrt of Bfling for iht Rrtrpiion of 
Amhassadort, cd. 1824, in Pauthxer, Wl. 

1855.—“ . . . Tho 8 i>cctaclo of ono after 
another of tho nristocnicy of nature making 
tho kotow to tho aristocracy of tho nccidont.'*’ 
— //. MaiiiUftitt, Avtobiog, ii. 377 , 

I860.— “Some Seiks, anfi a private in the 
having remained behind with tho grog- 
carts, fell into tho hands of the Chinese. 
On the next morning they wero brought 
beCoro the authorities, aud commanded to 
perform the kotou. Tho Scika oboyed: 
but ^loyse, tho English Mildior, declaring 
tLat ho would not nrostrato himsolf boforo 
any Chinninan nhvo, was immcdintolv 
knocked upon tbo head and his b^y 
thrown upon a dunghill** (sco Chino Corro^ 
sjKmdont of the STaneM), This passage 
prefaces some noble lines by Sir P. Doyle, 
ending ; 

“ Vain mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 

Vain tho«o all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 

Tlio strong liearfc of her sons. 

So lot his name through Europe ring— 

A man of mean estate. 

Who died, os firm as Sparta's king, 
Bccauso his toiil was great,** 

MormilJim'a JIop, 5ii. 33a 
1870.— “ Nobba more kowtow big people.*' 

^Leland, 46. 

1879.— “Wo know that John Bull adorco 
a lord, but n man of Jftijor L*E'*tituigo*« 
social standing would scarooh* kOWtOW to 
every shabby little title to bo found in 

Moyfnlr.*'— 

April 19, p 505. 

KOTUL, s. Til is Appears to be €*1 
Turki word,^ tliougli adopted by the 
Afghans. KoUil, *a niunntain pass, n. 
coL Pavet de Courtcilla quotes several 
passages, iu winch it occurs, from 
Baber's original Turki. 

[1554.— “Kontol.” Seo under BHIKO- 
CEROS. 

nftenrards wont on through 
tho hills, and crossed two Cgtuls or passes.** 
‘^Bfphinstonr, gaiM, od. 1842, i. 61.] 

KTOBER, KHTTBBEB, s. Ar.— P. 
— H. A/mour, ‘news;,' nnd c^ecially asu 
sporting term, news of game, cjj. 
‘There is pucka kkubber of a tiger 
Utis morning." 

.. — ** • • • tho servant informed ns 

that there were somogongivalas, or villager?, 
m uniting, who had some khuhher (nowj* 
about tigers) to rivo us.**~jf„„<fy, Pen and 
Penal Sketchn, cd. 1853, p. 63.] 

W^ 8 .— “ Khahnr of innumerable black 
pirtndgcs Imd been received.**— Zi/c in the 

Mofvml, 1 . 169. 

3879.—“ Ho will not tell mo wlmt khabhar 
has bwn received.*’—* Fair: Nov. 

* 0 , p, 299. 
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KUBBEEBATO. An hitcrjec 
tional exclanmtion, ‘ Take care ! ’ 
Pers, hhahar^diJr ! ‘take hecd!^ (see 
KUBBEB). It is the usual cry of 
chokidfira to sliow tlmfc they are 
awake. [As a suhstantivc it liiis the 
sense of n ‘scout* or ‘spy.’] 

c. 166i. — Eivch owrah CAtisoth a guard 
to bo kept all the night long, in his par* 
tieuhr camp, of Much mon that porpctually 
go tho round, and ciy Kaber>aar, havo n 
caro."— /tenner, E.T. 119; [cd. 

;iG9]. 

c. 1605 . — *'Lc 3 nrcliors criont onsuito a 
plofno tetc, Cabordar, e'est h diro pronds 
gurdo.” — Th^eenotj t. TA 

[1813.— “There is n stranpo cu.stom which 
prevails at all Indian coiirtfi, of haring a 
servant called a khubnr-dar, or now^man, 
whais nnAdmiited qiy upon tho chief, nbonl 
whoso person ho is ompfoyed.”— ilrof// 7 /»/on, 
Letters from a MaliraKa Ccmip^ cd. 1802, 
p. 25.] 

KTJHAe, 8, Hind. KoMr^ [Skt. 
fihandha-hlra^ ‘one who carries loads 
on, his shouldcTsH* Tlic untno of 
a Sudra caste of cultivators, numerous 
in Bahnr and the N.IV. Protijicec, 
whoso speciality is to carry palaiikins. 
Tho name is, therefore, in many parts 
of India synonymous with ‘palankin- 
bcarcr,' and the Hindu body-servants 
called hearors (q.v.) in tlib Bengal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 

c. 1350.— “It is tho custom for orory 
traveller in India . • . also to hire kaJhfixs, 
who carry tho kitchen furniture, whilst 
oUions carry himself in tho palankin, of 
whicli wo havo fi|H)kon, and entry tho latter 
when it is not in use/ — /&n Bafu^a, iii. 415. 

c. 1550. — “ So saying ho began to mako 
ready a present, ond sent for bulb«t, roots, 
and fruit, bird^ and boasb*, with tho finest 
of fi«ih . . . which wore brought by kohEirD 
in baskotfuli." — Jtdmilyana oj ToUi JDSi. by 
e?i^ip<e, 1878, ii. 101. 

1073.— “Ho (tho President of Bombay) 
goes Eoniotimos in bia Coach, dra^vn by 
largo Milk'Whito Oxom sometimea on llorso- 
Kick, other times in Pnlankcons, carried by 
Cohors, Jiltaselneti Porters.”— OS. 

1810.—“ Tlio Cohar, or palanquin'hcarer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, the inton*>o heat 
precludes Euroncans from taking much 
exorcise.**— irtmamson, P.Jif. i. 209. 

1873.— “B/twl Kahdr* A. widely spread 
casto of rather inferior rank, whoso occupa* 
tiou is to carry pa/kw, dofw, wator»skins, Ac. ; 
to net as Forton • . , they cat HchIi and 
drink spirits! they nro au ignoratit but 
indiuttrious class, Buchanan describes them 
as of Tolinga descent. . . Dr. 11. V. 
Carter’s Achrer of Cmfcs <n UomUxy /'ry., 
quoted in JntU Aniiq* ii< 151. 


KXJLA, EliA, n.]>. Burmese name 
of a native of Continental India ; and 
hence inisapnlicd also to the English 
and other westerns who have come 
from India to Burma ; in fact used 
generally for a ‘Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term lias been 
much debated. Some have supposcrl 
it to be connected with the name of 
the Indian race, the Kols; another 
suggestion has connected it with 
Kmntja (sec ELING); and a third 
with tho Skt. ‘ caste or tribe * ; 
whilst the Burmese popular etymology 
renders it from kii, *to cross over,' anil 
/<T, ‘to come,* therefore ‘the people 
that come across (the sea).* But the 
tnie history of the word 1ms for the 
first time been traced by Professor 
Forchhnmnier, to Gol^ the name 
applied in old Pegu inson]>tions to 
the Indian Bnddhist immi^nts, a 
name which ho identifies with the 
Skt. Gander, the ancient name of 
Northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of Gniir (see GOUB, c). 

14th coat. — “Tho Heroes Sona and Uttara 
woroBontto Kumafifia, ^hlch forms a part 
of SuvannAbhumi, to projiagato tho holy 
faith. . • • This town is ixillcd to this day 
Golawaaduacyarw, bccau<<o of the many 
houses it contained made of earth in tho 
fa-shion of hqnscs of the Qola pcoplo.*'— 
Insrr* at KahjUni mar /Vy«, in Forchkammn , 
ii. 5* 

1705. — “Tlicy wdre still anxious to know 
why a person consulting his own aTniii.omont, 
and master of hb own time, should walk so 
fast; but on being informed that I was a 
‘Color,* or Btmngcr, and that it was tho 
custom of my country, they wero reconciled 
to this, . . — Sijmest^ Emlawjy p. 2D0. 

1855,— “Uisjirivato dwelling was a small 
place on ono sido of tho court, from which 
tho women pooped o\it at tho ^Ida ;••*** 
— I'li/r, Mxstionio iht Court of (/Vicyre's), 
p. 5. 

„ “By n curious solf-dolusion, tho 
Barmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they nro whito people. And what 
is still moro curious, tlio Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit tho clmni; for our 
scn’flnts in speaking of themselves and 
their oountrymon, ns distingai«hcd from tho 
Burmnns, constantly mado use of tho term 
kdfd adnit — ‘black man,’ ns tho ronresonta- 
tivo of tlio Burmese killd, a foroigncr.'* — 
Jhid, p. 37. 

KUMPASS, 8. Hind, kainptfs^ cor- 
ruption of English co7»pa.v, and lienee 
applied not only to n marine or a 
surveying compass, but also to theo- 
dolites, levelling instruments, mid other' 
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cIn)K>ratc iiistriiiiitiuts of olx^icrvAtiony 
mid even to the filmft of n cerriocc, 
Tlnis the hcxlniit used to he cnllcd 
til:nnia himpiUs^ “ the 3-coriicrcd com- 

I».Usd." 

[180C« — *'Many nn nmu^iiif; story <1ul I I 
hear of thi« tiondcrfitl kiunpasa. It |>of* i 
frcsHcd the iK»\ter of rorewmiy ororj’tiunj? 
olMorvcd. Hcuco tf jou hKiked through 
tho tloorUfii at a forl» every tiling iiwdo 
rcvenlctl. Thuv the Feringhcei so readily 
took forts, not by skill or % ralonr, Imt by 
incanH of the wonderful iHjwcr of the dwr- 
th)i/5r«. rtrt OmerJ^f 17h.] 

KUNKT7B, CONKER. &c.. f. 
Hind. Irtukar^ ‘gravel* As regards I ho 
definition of the word in Anglo- Indian j 
npa "0 It is iiii|>o^sih)o to iniimive on ] 
Wilson: “A ct»an>o kind of jiine>tono | 
foun<l in the K»il, in large lalmhir j 
Mrata, or inlor^nersed throughonl the j 
Mippriicial iiipnla, in nodule.s of j-arions 
sizes, though* usually smalL” Nodular 
/;u»iS:nr, wherever it exists, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and ns it 
hinds wlien wetted and rammed into n 
comjKict, hanl, and even surface, it is 
an admirahh; nintcrinl for the purpose. 

c. 178l.--“KlAyn is silinted on a very i 
high bank of tho* nicr diinona. tho sides of 
nhich c«>n«i9t of wluit in India iv called 
concha, ^hieh iv originally aind. but the j 
constant net ion of tho atm fn tlio dry acsson i 
forms it almo'^t into a vUtincalton (I)**- 

no. ! 

1791.— “Konker" api>car« in a Notifjca* ' 
tion for tendem in Calcutta Ctazcttc.— In I 
Sctan»ICairf ii. 105. 

c. 1809.—'* Wo caroo ndthin view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long roynco temunated 
under a high conkur Kank. ”—*lfrr, 
freed, AvfobtPj;. 3S1. 

1810.—**. . . a treakor kind of liino is 
obtained by burning a suUstincQ called 
Icimlnir, vvhieh, at tlrat, might bo mUtakon 
for small rugged flinta, slightly coated with 
soil."— iriWmmren, T. M, ii. 13. 

KUREEF,KHnBB£EF,s. Hind, 
adopted from Ar. kharlf (‘autumn*). 
Tho crop gown just before, or at the 
beginning of, tho rainy season, in May 
or June, and reaped after the rains in 
November — ^December. Tliis includes 
rice, maize, ilic tall millets, &c. (Sco 
RUBBEE). 

[1821,— **Tl»o basis on which the settle- 
ments wore gcncmily founded, WAS n measure- 
mont of tho Khureof^ or first crop, when it 
is cut down, and of tho Rabbee, or second, 
when it is about liatf a foot high. . . — 

jfafeofm, Central indib, ii. 29.] 


KUBNOOL, ii.p. Tho name of a 
citynnd territory in the Deccan, Kamiil 
of the Imp. OauUecr/ till 1838 a 
tributary ^sauubship ; then rcatimcd 
on occotiiit of treason; and now since 
1858 II collcctoratc of Madras Presi- 
dency. Properly Kantlanftr; Qmotfl 
of Oiine. Kirkiiatrick says that the 
name ATunioof, A’lniTicof, or /iTKmfnoof 
(all of which fonns seem to l>e applied 
corruptly to the place) eignifics in the 
lauguapj of that countri' ‘fine «mu, 
<loar inrcnd,* nnd according to Mcer 
llu*vim it has its name from its loxiuti- 
ful cotton fabrics. Hut wu presume the 
town must Iias‘e before it made 

cotton fabrics? Tliis is a s]H.*cimcn of 
the stuff that men, even able ah 
Kirk)Kitrick, Fometime^ repent ofter 
tho^c native authorities who “ought 
to know better,** as we are often told. 
n*ho ilindnis giscs the name as 

Tnm. kamiilu, from /.amfrno, ‘ii mixture 
of lamp-oil nnd burnt Mriw ii.«cd in 
OTeobing cart-wheels *mul profa, ‘rillage,* 
Wcau^e when the temple at Alampur 
was being built, the wheels of the vnrts 
were greased heasand thus a settlement 
wos furmed.] 

KUTTAXJB, 5. Ilmd. itafdr, Skt. 
7.<if/dnf, *a dagger,* v.‘!TM;cially a kind of 
dagger i>ocultar t<i Iiutiti, having a solid 
blade of diamond -section, the handle 
of wliich <‘on.si<*tfl of two ]>amlle] Kiis 
with a ero-'H-piece joining them. Tlie 
hand grijis the cro^s-piccc, and the bars 
p.!**? along each Aide of the utNI. fiSce 
a drawing in Kfyrton^I[ar\dbod\Inaian 
Anns, pi. ix«] Ihn Hatuta's account 
is vivid, nnd perhaps in the matter of 
rire there may he no exaggeration. 
Through the kindness of CoL Wntcr- 
hou*ie I have n pholotyiic of some 
Tm\*aiicon* wiMpons sliomi at the 
Calcutta Exhibit um of 18S3-4 ; among 
them two gnsst /nhfrA, with sheaths 
made from the Fiidtits of two saw- 
fishes (with tho teeth remaining in). 
They are <lonc to H^ale, and one of 
the hlndcH is 20 inches long, the oilier 
26. Thct*c is also a jilate in the 
Imf. Aniiq. (vii. 193) representing some 
curious wea|H)nH from the Tanjorc 
Palace Airiioury, among which arc 
7*o/«r-hiltcd da^pg csndently of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
•riiomi. Tlie plate nccomjvinies in- 
teresting «otc.s by Jfr. M. J, Walliousc, 
who slates the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted kahfr-fasliion 
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vere of European manufacture, and 
that one of these bore the famous name 
of Andrea Fcrara. I add an extract. 
Mr. Walhouse accounts for the adoption 
of these blades in a countiy possess- 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that 
the latter was excessi'V'ely brittle. Tlie 
XKissage from Stavoriniis describes the 
weapon, without giving a native name, 

' We do not know wliat name is indicated 
by ‘belly piercer.* 

c. 1343. — “Tho rillngers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
k;att9xa. This is the name given to an 
iron weapon rosombling a ptoiigh-shnro ; 
the hand is inserted into it so that tho fore- 
arm is shielded j but tho blado beyond is 
tiro cubits in length, and a blow ^vidi it is 
iuortnI.”~-ilhi Batuta, iv. 31-32. 

1442. — “The hlaclu of this country havo 
tho body nearly naked. ... In ono hand 
thoy hold an Indian poignard (kat&iah-f- 
i/tfidl), and in the other a buckler of ox- 
hido . . . this costume is common to tho 
king and tho beggar.”— A in 
India in the XVth venf., p. 17. 

c. 1526.— “On tho whole thoro wore glron 
ono tipchMc horse vrith tho saddle, two pairs 
of swords with tho bolts, 25 sots of enamelled 
daggers {khanjar—sce HANGER), 16 ono- 
mo Ued Mtfireha. two daggers [jamdher — 
SOD JUMDUD) sot with precious stones.' — 
Baber, 338. 

[c. 1620.— In the list of tho Moghul arms 
wo have ! “10. Eatdrah, price f R. to 1 
jMuhur.” — A%n. ed. Blochmann, i. 110, with 
an engraving, No. 0, pi. xii.] 

1688, — “IjCS personnes do qualitd portet 
dans la cointuro vno sorte d'annes, ou do 
poignards, conrto ot lorgo, qu'ils appellont 
sinda (I) ou Catarre, dont la gnrdo ot la 
' ^no sont d'or.”— Paris, 1659, 

1673. — “Thoy go rich in Attire, with a j 
Poniard, or Cataire, nt their girdle.”— ' 
Fnjer, 93. 

^1690.—“ . , which chafes and ferments I 
him to such a pitch \ that with a Catany or ! 
Bagonot in his hands ho drst falls upon those ! 
that aro near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as ho goes. . . Orirty/on, 237. 

1764. — “To theso wore added an enamelled 
dagger (which tho Indians call euttaxii) and 
two swords. . . ofJXadir, in Hanwiy *9 
Travels, ii. 3B8. ^ 

1768-71.— “Thoy (tho Mo^ls) on the loft 
side . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a immo that may bo translated lelli/-jnercer ; 
it is about 14 inches long ; broad near the 
hilt, and tapering away to a sharp point ; it 
is mado of fino steel; tho handle has, on 
each sido of it, a catch, which, when tho 
weapon is griped by tho hand, shuts round 
tho wrist, and secures it from being dropped.” 
— Stavorimts, E.T. i. 457. 

1818.— “Alter a short silent prayer, Lul- 
Jahhy, in tho presence of all tho company, 

2 I 


waved his catarra, or short dagger, over tho 
j bed of tho expiring man. . . , patient 
continued for somo time motionless : in half 
an hour his heart appeared to bent, circula- 
tion quickened, ... at tho expiration of the 
third hour Lullabliy had ofTocted his ouro,” 
— For6«, Or. ilTem. iii. 249 ; [2ad od. ii. 272, 
and see 1.69]. 

1856, — “ Tlio manners of the bardic tribe 
are very similar to those of their Rajpoot 
I clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
I tho bnrd seldom appears 'without the 
'Eutw,' or dagger,^ a representation of 
which is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of his death in the sacred 
duty of Tragfi.” (q.v.).— AVr6w. lids Mdtd, 
od. 1878, pp. 559-560. 

1878. — “The ancient Indion smiths seem 
to havo had a diflieulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft motel. In ancient 
sculptures, as in Srirangam near Triohina- 
palli, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
daggora of a peculiar shape ; tho handles, 
not so broad os in tho later Euttara, aro 
covered with a loim narrow guard, and tho 
blades 21 inches broad ot bottom, toper 
very p^nidually to o point through a Icii^h 
of 18 inches, more than $ of which is deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 convoiging 
cTOovos. There were many of thosointhe 
Tonjor armoury, perfectly corre^on^ng . . . 
and oil were so soft as to bo easily bent.”— 
Ind, Antig, vii. 

KTrZZANJTA, a. Ar.— H. Jehiaana, 
or hliazam, ‘a treasury.* [In Ar. Zi/ia- 
zlnali, or kJiaznah, means treasure,’ 
representing 1000 Jets or purses, each 
worth about £5 (sec Biirion, Ar, Nights, 
i. 405).] It is the usual word for the 
district and ^ncral treasuries in British 
India ; and mazdnclu for tlie treasurer. 

*1683,— “Yo King's Duan (sco DEWAXJN) 
had demanded of them 8000 Rupees on 
account of remains of last year’s Thllccas 
(soo TALLICA) . . . ordering his Poasdast 
\Pishdast, on ossistant) to sec it suddenly 
paid in yo King’s Cuzzanna.”— JOflerfycs, 
J)(ary, Hak. Soc. 1 . 103. 

S 757.— “A mint has been established in 
mtto; continue coining gold and silver 
into Siccas and Mohurs . . . thoy shall 
current in tho provinces of Bengal, 
Bahnr and Orissa, and bo received into tho 
Cadganna. . . — Porwannnh from JaJfier 

Ally Khan, in Verelst, App, 145.] 

KUZZILBASH, n.p. Turld MziU 
Idsli, ‘rcd-licad.* This title has been 
since the days of the Safavi (sec 
SOPHY) dynasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persianized Turk^ who lonn the 
ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps wliich they wore. The 
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clnss is also settled extensively over 
Afglianistnn. [“ At Kabul,” writes 
Bellew (flaces of Afghanistan^ 107), 
“he (Niiair) left fls chandml^ or ‘rear 
guard,' a detachment of 12,000 of liia 
Kizilbush (so named from the red caps 
they* wore), or Mughal Persian troops. 
After the death of midir they remained 
at Kabul as a military colony, and their 
dcsccudaiits occupy a distinct quarter 
of the city, whica is called Chandaul, 
These Kizilbush hold their own ground 
here, as a distinct Persian community 
of the Shia persuasion, against the 
native population of the Sunni pro- 
fession. They constitute an imjiortant 
clement in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
influence in its local politics. Owing to 
their isolated pasition and antagonism 
to the native population, they arc 
favourably inclined to the British 
authority.”] Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments. 


c. 1510."** L'vfianza loro h di portaro vna 
berretta rossa, ch*auanza bodta la testa 
mezzo bracdo, a guisa d'vn zon y like a top *), 
cho dalla parte, cho si motto in testa, vino 
a cssar largn, ristringondo<n tuttania smo in 
cima, ob 5 fgtta con dodici costo grosso vn 
dito ... no mai taebano barba no mos- 
tacchi.” — G, M, AumoleUo, in i?amvno, ii. 
f.74. 

1550. — *‘01tra il doserto cho b sopra il- 
Gorassam fino h Samnreand . . . signorreg- 
giano lescil bas, ciob lo borrotto rerdi, To 
quail benotto vordi aono alcunt Tartan 
Muaulmani cho portano lo loro borrotto di 
fcltro vordo acute, o cosi si fanno chinmnro 
h dilForontm do Soffiani suoi capitnli nomkn 
cho fiignomgjgfinno la Porsin, pur oncho ossi 
hlusulmam, i qimli portano lo berrette rosso, 
quali borrotto vordt o rosso, hanno continua- 
monto hauuta fm so guorra crudo[i<;<)!ma per 
c.ansa di divorsith di opiniono nolla loro 
reliciono,”-~-C%awi MemH, in iSamitiito, ii. 
f. lov. **Boyona tho dosort above Coras- 
sam, OS far os Samarkand and tho idolatrous 
cities, tho Yeshilhas {lucilbas) or *GrQon* 
caps/ aro predominant. Thoao Groon*caps 
aro certain Musulman Tartars who ucar 
pointed caps of groon folt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
onomios tho Soffians, who aro predominant 
in Persia, who are indoed also Alusulmans, 
but who wear red caps.” 


1674. — ** Those Poraians aro also called 
JRtd TnrlSf which I boliovo is because they 
havo behind on thoir Turbants, Hod Mnrks^ 
os Cotton Hibbanda &c. with Red Brims, 
whoroby they aro soon discemod from other 
Nations.*' — Hamoolff^ 173. 

160C. — ** Cocelbaxas, who arc tho soldiers 


wdiom they ostoom most highly.*' — Gourra, 
f. 143. 

1653. — **Io \isit4 lo keselbache qui y 
commando vne potito fortcrcssc, duquci io 
roceu bCaucoup do civilttoz.""7> La Bout- 
lagede-QouZi cd. 1G57| pp. 234-5. 

„ **Keselbache ost vn mot composG 
do Ktsdt qu! Mgniho rouge, ot bacAi, toste, 
comino qm diroit toste rouge, ct par cc 
tormo sentondont Ics gens do guorro do 
Porso, h cause dti bonnet do Sophi qui ost 
rouge.'*-— ibid. 546. 

1073, — “Those who compose the Main 
Body of tho Cavalry, arothoGuBle-Bashees, 
or witli us tho Chovaliera.*' — P*ry«r, 356. 
Fryor also writes CuBselbash (Index). 

1816.— -** The sovon Turkish tribes, who 
had boon tho chief promoters of his (Ismairs) 
glory and success, were distingiu«ned by a 
particular dress ; they wore a rod cap, from 
which thoy rccoivod the Turkish nnmo of 
Kuzolbasn, or * golden heads.* which has 
descended to their postentv.*' — 

//. of Persia, ii. 602-3. 

1828."** Tho KuzzUbash, a Talo of Khor- 
asan. By James Bnillio Fraser.'* 

1883. — ** Fop thoro are rats and rats, and 
a man of avemgo capacity may ns well 
hopo to distinguish Fcicntiflc.'illy between 
Ghilzois, Kuki Khoyls, Logar jMaliks, 
Shigwals, Gbnzis, Jozailebis, Hazaras, 
Logans, AVnrdnks, Mnndozais, Lepel- 
GnlTm, and Kizilbashos, ns to mnstor tho 
division of tho great race of rats.**-— iTribe* 
on My Frontier, 15. 


KYFH, n. Oue often meets with 
this svord (^. haif) in 1>ooks about tho 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
luciit of the dolce far nUnte* Though 
it is in the HindustTini dictionaries, M*e 
never remember to have beard it used 
in India ; but the first niiotation below 
shows that it is, or has been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. Tlie proper meaning 
of the Ar. word is ‘howl* ‘in vrlmt 
nmnner?’ the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.* This loolu almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘liow corned you so?* But in fact 
a man’s /.ai/ is liis ‘howness,* t.«, what 
pleases him, his humour; and this 

E asses into the sense of gaiety caused 
y hadiish, &c. 

1808, — **. . , a kind of eorfectlo Japontca 
loaded with opium, Qanja or Bang, and 
causing keif, or the first degree of intoxica- 
tion, lulling tho senses and disposing to 
sleop.*’-rH, Dnmmond, 

KYOTJUGt, s. Barm, hjanng, A 
Buddliist monaster 3 \ The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses bao, a word, he says, used by tlie 
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Portuguese in India (p. 88). I cannot 
‘e'5]>lnin it. [Sec BAO.] 

1799.—** Tho Idouma or convents of Iho 
Bhnhnnns aro ditreront in their stnicturo 
from common houses And much rosembto 
tho architect uro of tho Chinese ; they are 
made entirely of wood ; the roof is com- 
jKiscd of cUltcrcnt stages, supported by 
Mrong pillars," Ac.— 5yHirs, p. 210. 

KYTHES, s. Hind. Ktiithl. A 
fonu of oil r.*-! VC yngari clinmetor, used 
"by Bunya*;, &c., in Gnngelic India. It 
is from kthjath (Skt. Kiljjasthtt), a 
member of tlic vTitcr^castc. 


L 


LAC, s. Hind. Idlh^ from Skt. 
LJkfhd^ for rdhhf. The resinous in- 
^Tustation j>roduccd on certai n tr ees 
(of wliich the dhifh (see DHAWE) is 
one, but oliiefly Pcopul, and Khofvim 
Ihmivif huiumil i.r. iichtriehrm hijiiga^ 
tnjuga) by the puncture of tho Lie 
1 nsoct (Corel's Lawa, L.). See EmJturqh , 
in Vol. III. /is. 384 fanrl a 
full list of the trees on wnicit the 
insect feeds in TFo/f, Econ. Diet, ii, 
410 The incrustation contains 

GO to 70 per cent, of resinous for, and 
10 per cent, of dark red colourhic 
matter from ndncli is manufactUK^d 
liic-ihje. The material in its original 
crude form is called stiy7:-h/r/ when 
boiled in water it lo^e*? its red colour, 
and U then Icriiicd grctUinc; the 
melted clarined substance, after the 
extraction of the dy^ is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called ehdt* 
lae. This is used to make sealing-wax, 
in the fabrication of vnrni«*hes, and 
very largidy a*; a stinening for men’s 
hats. 

Though W: hears the same sense in 
Persian, and lah or hth arc used in 
jiiodcrn Arabic for .sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy (Grfw., j>p. 
205-0. and Oosterlmjaif 57), lliat 
identical or approxininte forms are 
used in various Arabic-.spoaking regions 
for a variety of sul)stniice.s giving a red 
dye, inclufling the coccus ilicis or 
Kcrme«. Still, we have seen no evi- 
dence that ill India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the !ac of 
our licading. (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it foc-^iimufn, Mac of 
Sumatra’; probably because the Pegu 
lac was brought to the ports .of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) And 
this tho term in the Periplus seems 
unqucstionablv to indicate ; whilst it 
is probable that tho passage quoted 
from Aolian is a iniicii misconceived 
account of the product. It is not 
nearly so absurd as Dc Monfart’s 
account below. Tlie English word 
lah.c for a certain red colour is from 
this. So also arc lacquer and lathered 
ware, because lae is used in some of the 
varnishes with which such ware is 
prejjared. 

c. A.D. 80 > 90 .— Tlicso articlc^aro imported 
(to tbo ]>ort 9 of JJarUtrieff on the W. of tbc 
Bed Sc.t) from tho interior parbi of ArLikG 

** 2^ldqpot Trdivor sal ffrdiiufia (Indian 
iron and stool) 

♦ * « * • 

A&KKot xpi^Vidni'of (LaC'^fye)." 

PertpUff, § 6 . 

c. 2 .'» 0 ,— ‘‘'flioro aro produced in India 
Annn.i,H of tlio of u beetle, of a red 
colour, ami if you ^ivc them for the first 
time you would comjtaro them to cinnabar. 
They have %ery long leg^, nnd are aoft to 
tho touch ; Uioy nro profliiccd on tho trees 
that bear drrtrtttri, ond they feed on the 
fruit of tlic«o. * 11 )D Indians catch them 
an<l cnish them, and with thc«o dye their 
red elck'ikM, and tho tunic** under the.se, and 
crcr>*thing cl«o tlmt they wish to tarn to 
tin's colour, nnd to dye. And tln^ kind of 
clothing is carried nl«o to tho King of 
Pcrst.i .** — Aefunif rf<» Anfptaf. iv, 49 . 

c. 1515 , — notice of hrret in Pcgolotti 
is in vorj* diflicult to translate, and 
wo do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers to tho Indian product, though vro 
Iwliovc it to lie fo. Thus, after explaining 
that there are two clo'*ses of fa<*OT, tho iwi- 
ftfirrt And or ripe and unripe, ho goes 

: ** It is prcKlucc\t nttAchod to ataUis, t.r. 
to tho bmnclics of Fliniln, but it ought to 
tra clear from stalks, nnd c.*irtli> du«t, and 
FAnd, nnd from (?). The Ftnlks aro 

tho twigs of tho wood on which it in pro- 
<luced, tlic ctistirrf oryfyr, ns llio Catalans 
call them, nro composed of tho dust of the 
thing, which when It is fresli heaps together 
nnd hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, nnd tho'^o codiere or figs nro rod nnd 
of tho colour of unrino laeca. And more of 
these re;rfi>rr is found in tho unripe than tho 
nj)o lacca,” nnd bo on,— Delta Dfcimat iii. 

iniO.— “There also grows n vety largo 
quantity of lacca (or /arm) for making 
red colour, nnd tho treo of this is formed 
like our trees widch produce wnlnuta."— 
Varift^ttKtf 233 , 

1510 .— *' Hero (in Pegn) tiioy load much 
fine laquar. which grows in the country,”— 
Lislon wlcad,, SCO, 
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l>ccAU«o ho hml it much in 
chnrffo to (;ct nil tlio hr (alAcro) thnt he 
eoulcT, thoitOTomor knowing? tlirou|*h infnr* 
(nation of tho merchants that much caino to 
tho Cod'! I of ChrMronmndcl hy t!io Rhij« of 
Pcmi and ^Inrtnbnn that frequented that 
coa^t. • * — Corrm, II. f»07. 

IfrCD.*— ‘*Xow it time U> ^|*cal: «( tho 
laero, of i^hichMxnuth consumed in this 
coiintr}’ ill chHinf? letters, ntid for other real", 
In tho place of wnx."— trorcMi, 1 112r. 

15S2.— *‘I»akcr is a kindo of pim tliat pro- 
ccdctli of tho nnt,"— Ctti'ailofti, tr, l»y N.L , 

f . ai. 

o. ISfiO.— (Koci|>o for Lnc Tanil*'!i). **I«ac 
U \\*cd for eSiffhs (see CHICK* a). If re<l, 

1 lac, and 1 #. of vermilion , if,yclh»r, 

4 #. of lac, nnd I r. .Ihi, otl. 

this Hand (Ooa) Is the h:inl 
Wnxo made (which wo oaU Hiwnish IVase), 
and is made m the manner followinff, Thev | 
inclose n larpo plotto of ground, with n 
little trench Llled \\ith water; then they’ 
sticUe \\p tv great nuint>or of ituiaU titnuc« 
rpon the rajd plot, tint l»cin/ done they 
bring thither n wrt of jiismires, fnrre hlifpnr 
than ours, which Wing dcltar’d hy tho water 
to issuo out, are constrained to retire thorn 
ielvcs vppon tho said staucs, wlicro they 
are Kird with thn llcato of tho Hunne, nnd 
thereof it is that Laeka is iinde.*’~/>^ 
Cr»o3G« 

e. ICIO.— , . Vno manioro do lsH.to 
rondo, rcmic, ct Incrie, nul est vno oimrage 
docesislos,"— /'i/notf Lamf^ i. 127 ; i Hal . 
Soc. i. 170). 

1627.—“Lac is n strange dnigpe, nndo 
by cortnin winged Pis mires of tho gummo 
of Trees.”— /'erf/itfj, Pit^nnaffe, 5Ct>. 

1011. — “There aro in tho tcmtorics of 
tho Mfiffor. l««ides those tilings mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such ns Lacre, Iwth 
tho insect lucre nnd tho cako” (ffryorT.ii*,'t 
erf<';wM).--/IoroiTo, MS, 

lCd3. — “In one of theso Hulls you MvMI 
find Hmhroidorors . » • in another sou •Lall 
SCO Holdsnnths ... in a fourth Workmen 
inijacca.’*— ijVniirr V,.T. [ed 

250]. 

1727.*-“ Their Inckt or^i/waW \\nrc Is 
without any Douht tho twst in the World.” 
— yl. //crmi7/an, iu 205; [ed. 1741]. 

LACOADIVE ISLANDS, n.p. 
PfoKiblv Skt. Lah^dvtpti^ MOO.OOO 
Tfilnnds*; n imuic hnwevop which 
would ajijdy much liotler to the 
Jilaldivcs, for the former ,aro not 
really very mimerou?. There is not, 
wc ^ Fusjwct, any ancient or cerkiin 
native source for the nninc ns speoifu 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Bnrhosn, the oldest nuthority 
wc know ns mentioning the group 
(151Gk calls them ilfafandttvx, and the 
Maldives Palandtva, Sc^'cnil of the 


ivtdividtial Hands ate incntioiicd in 
the Tuh/ut-al^Majithidhi fE.T. hy 
PotrhtmhoUf jip. ir»0*,'»2), the group 
it«elf iMMiig rnlled “the islands of 
Mnlnhnr.” 

LAOK, One hundred thouMnd, 
and c.sperinl1y in tlie Anglo-liidiin 
ctdlcHpnal 100,000 nunev", in the days 
of hotter exchange the cnuivnlcnt of 
£10,000. Iltnd. UtUif <&<*., front 
Ski. tued (pec Indaw) in the 

aiinepen«e, imtnliicli niquMrs to hate 
original ly meant “a mark.'* It is 
no(e«MT^* to explain that the term 
dcH’s not (MTiir in the earlier Skt. 
work**. Thus in the Tittauddni i/nf/i- 
a complete feries of the higlu'r 
numcriral terms i«» given. After /tin 
10), (100<iX eoiiioa ayitUt 

10,000), 7 »rfM/iif»i (norr a million), 
ntpufu (iioie also a mtUion), arlwui 
(100 milhoiis), nifnrluffn (not now 
used), rii7./irtp«(i (do.), nnd jsnfrna (now 
10,000 millions), Ktihh*t is therefore a 
tnodem Pubstitntc for jimi/iifo, nnd 
the pcrics has Ih’cu ex|viiiucd. Tins 
nas prohahlv done by the Indian 
a'jtronomen! fwtwecn the fith nnd lOth 
centuries A.n. 

The wnrti has U'cn ndopied in 
the Malay and Jnvitnc.‘c, and other 
languages of the Arrhi|)clago. lint 
It IS reinarkahle that in nil of this 
ekw'* of Iangnagi‘.s which have nilopterl 
the word it Ui us^sl in the pcnpo of 
10,000 in'-toad of 100,000 tnth the 
.‘‘ole exception ni the I.nmpungs <»f 
Siitnntr:!, ulio n-'e it corrvctlv. (i/niie- 
/i/nf). (Se.* CHORE.) 

We Miould observe that though a 
/nr/:, nctd nh<<dmely for n sum of 
money, in morlcni ttnie.salnnyfimidiea 
nipces, this lias not always Ms'cn the 
ca.se. Thus tn the time of AkKar nnd 
his iiiiinediate .successors the revenue 
was ^ottle<l nnd reckomsl in /alt of 
dams (q.v,). Thus : 

c. IfiPI.— “ In the 40th year of his 
majCHij’u pcipi (AkKar*s), his dominions 
con^ifcted of 10.% FulKlmded Into 

2727 /Cwfn/ts (see CUEBAH), tho rorcime 
of which ho pottlrd for ten rears nt tho 
nnniml rent of 3 .ImV/f, C2 Crvrr, 07 Lacks, 
5.%, 216 /hint. , , .Ivt'rrt, cd. f/Wriu, 
li. 1 ; [cd, j<trrf//, ii. llfij 

At Ormuz ng;iiu wc itnd another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit vna 
niijiareiitly tho dhidr, not the old gold 
com, but a degenerate dindr of small 
\*alne. TUiia ; 
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ir»54.—** (Money of Ormtiz). — A lequo is 
oquirnlGnl to f)0 inrdnos of which is 
called ‘bad inoiioy,* [and tliis Itque is not 
A coin but a number !)y which they reckon 
ut OnmiR); and each of those jiardnos is 
equal to 2 ttzarts^ and each «air to 10 ecfrfw, 
each farfi* to 100 rfeimrj, and after this 
fashion they calculate in tho books of the 
Customdiouse. . . ZyiTO ifci 

PfMtSt &c., in 25* 

Hero tho nmr is the l*orsuan Aosdr or 
1000 {dinOrs) ; tho ^<tdi Pers. sad or 100 
(dhidrr) ; tho leijue or lak, 100,000 ((/!«««) ; 
4ind tho fwsdn (see TOHAUNj, which does 
not ajjpear here, is 10,000 (ffiiidrs), 

c, 1300.--**They went to the /wl/ir's tent, 
killed him, and enmo Kick into the town, 
whence they carried oflT money bcloiij^ing* to 
tho Sultan nmouniinc to 12 Inks. Tho lak 
is a Him of 100,000 (silver) i/Dtdr/, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian gohl dladM.'*— /ts Jh(t*ia, 
iii, 100. 

c, 1310,— “Tlio Snltnn distributes daily 
two inks in alin««, never Ic^s ; a sum of 
>\ hich the <yniivalent in money of llgypt and 
S.vna would bo 160,000 pieces of silver.”— 
JJhnifhf:!. in AWj* and JCsis,. 

siii. 102. 

Ill tboi»e example.*! from Pinto llie 
wrd is uwl amvt from money, in the 
Malay form, Imt not in the Malay 
.soBFO of 10, 000 : 

c. 1510.— “Tho old man dedring to satis, 
fie Antanin dr J*ana's dcnmiul, *Vir, said lie 
. . ♦ thr r/i ran tW^jT a/ (hrnf timfjt 
Jn^tp in oidy fovr y tarts and mi /inff slxtcrii 
Lacozaas (fficratd) o/ mm ityrr ufam, rivry 
I.acazaa rosaifjii'n^nw hvudrttl 
2*into (orig. cap. xlv.) in C'oycm, p. 53. 

c. 15IG. — “• . . lio ruined in 4 months 
«)rnco nil the enemies countries, with eiich n 
dedntetion of people a**, if credit may lie 
friven to oiir histories . . . there dlcdYifty 
Laquesaas of itcrronH.”- /^^V^ p. 221. 

1 61 5. — *' And tho whole present was worth 
ten of their Lcokes, as they call them ; a 
Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling ; tho 
whole 100,000 wiinds sterling.” — Coiyat's 
jMirrsJtanx Jndta [Cmdifies^ iii. f. 25r), 

1616. — “Ho received twenty leeks of j 
rntipics towards his charge (two liiindrod 
thoiLsand itounds sterling).”— .Vir T. Jtor, 
reprint, p. 35 j [Unk. Soc. i. 201, nnd see i. 
415, 183, mi 

1051.—“ Yoder I*ae is hondert diiysciid.“ 
— /fciycnwr, 77. 

c. 1665.— “11 fniit cent millo roitpics {Knir 
fairo un lok, cent tiilllo Ickn ixiur falro un 
<oifreT/, cent millo courous imur fairo im 
jwdrtrit ct cunt millo padan pour fairo un 
nif.**^Thntnotf v. 51. 

1673,—“ III these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to sot it around with Iwimps 
to iho numlicr of tw*o or three Lcaquea, 
w'hich is so many hundred thousand in our I 
nccount .” — Pryert [p, lOI, reading X«ocqaoa]. 

1684.—“ Tlicy have by information of tho I 
■fervnnts dug in Kcvomll places uf tho lioiuo, I 


where they linvo found great sunimcs of 
money, buder liin bed wore found Lacks 
44i. In tho IIoiiso of Office two Lacks. 
Tltoy in nil found Ton Lades already, and 
make no doubt but to find more.”— 

JJiaryt Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 145]. 

1692.—“ ... a lack of I*ngoda«. . . •” 
I -In Whteltr, i. 262. 

I 1747.— “Tlie^ Naliol) and other Principal 
Poisons of this Country arc of mich an 
I extreme lacmUvo (vie) Disnosition, and , . , 
are ho exceedingly nvantious, occasioned 
by the largo Prollors they have received 
from the French, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go nc,nr to nalisfic them.”— L/ttn* 
.from /’<• AV, Ihtvid to the Cburf, May 2 (MS. 
Reconls in India Ofilco). 

1778.—“ Sir Matthew Mite will make up 
tho money already advanced in another 
name, by w.ay of future mortgage uiion his 
c«*tnte, for the entire purchase, 5 lacks of 
roupces.”— The Kaboh, Act I. sc. i. 

17S5. — “Your pmuntii have no Trade in 
this countr}''; neither do you pay them 
higii vngoif yot in n few years they return 
to England with many lacs of ivigudas.”— 
AVifrob of Arci/t. in llurko's SiKcim on his 
Debts, llbri/, iv. 18. 

1833.— “Tout le rcsle (ot daiu lo rostc il 
y a dcs intendnuU riches do plus do siiigt 
Inks] 8*assicd iwr terro,” — Janurmont 
Corrtspond. ii. 1&. 

1879.— “In modern times tho only num- 
bers in practical u>«o nKivo * thousands’ are 
f(U/a (*W* or ‘lakh*) and lo*i (*croro*): 
nnd an Indian sum is wont to bo pointed 
thus: 12.1, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crorea, 
45 lakhs, A- 67 thou‘>and, eight tmndred and 
ninety.” — llVaVari/, Onmmnr, 161. 

llic older writem, it will bo observed 
(c. 1600-1620), put tho lakh at 4)10,000; 
Hainilton (c. iVOO) puts it at £12,500; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at tho eaino; then 
for many years it Rtoo<I again ns tho equi- 
valent of £10,000; now (18S0) it U little 
inure tlian £80M; (now (1901) about 
£6660]. 

LAOEERAGE. (See RHIRAJ.) 

LALL-SHBAX7B, a. Kngli.sliiimn^s 
Hind, liil-shartlbf ‘red svine.* The 
universal name of claret in India. 

(c. 1750.— “To over}’ pinto are tot down 
two glasses ; one jtyrainidal (like hobnob 
glasses in England) fur Loll Shrub (/ciYiWf, 
claret) ; the other n common nized wineglass 
for whalovor lievcrago is most ngrocablo.”— 
Piary of J/r#. /by, in Jtustrrd, /iehors, 123.] 

LALLA, 8. P, — II, htUT. In Persia 
this word seems to 1>o it£ed for a kind 
of doiueetic tutor; now for u male 
mirae, or as lie would bo called iu 
India, * child’s bearer.’ Ik N. India 
it i.s usually applied to a native clerk 
writing the vernacular, or to a respect- 
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aWc merchant. .[For the l\*\s* usage 
£cc JJhchnwnn^ Ahtf I. 42C note.} 

ri7C.'».— ** AinonRJtt tlio first to bo con* 
fliacred, I ivuiild rocommond Hoot, 

nnd ono Gurdy LoU.* ~ IW/f, 218. 

11841.*— ** Where there are no titfor», the 
X«aU& {^crit>ol iMBComei ci ihikaroo/— .Vocir/y 
f n /nr/ta, if. 170.] 

TiAMA. a, A Ihiihlhist 

monk. TilKit. hLumn (b iM’iiic ^ilont). 
The word is 8mni*liim‘9 founa vritton 
Llama ; httt this is nouM^nso. In fact 
it scoins to he n ]K)}mlnr confusion, 
arising from tiic name of tlio S. 
Amcnenn f[iiii(]rii]K*d >rliich is so spelt. 
See quotation from Tivt'jt iKflotv. 

e. 1580.— "rnvnin;: Court doctor* , . . 
Rat«l it mentioned In «omo holy 
tliat men tuc<l to live up to the nee of lOGO 
joarn . ♦ • and in ndliet there were infcn 
now n ch^s of Lftmaha <»r Monj^oliin 
devotee*, nnd rocht*e*, and henidt* that 
live 200 yevr* nnd more. . . AViMohI, 
quoted hy JftoC^umnn, «Tni, I. 201. 

10G4. — **This Atntift5*adt>r had in his 
CTut n rhVMeinn, which wn* to l»e of 
the Kinpiom of and of the TrtW 

Lanv or Lama, nhirh i* thst rtf the men of 
the Law in that coiintrj*, as the Rntfmnnt 
aro in the Indies ... ho retaterl *if his 
f*rcat Lama that whi^n ho was old. nnd 
ready to die, ho a*«umhled his council, ami 
dccLired to tliom th.it now he* was jtts«inj» 
into the fiody of n httlo child lately lK>m. . . 

— //cTflir-r, K.T. lor.; (ed. 421]. 

1716.— •* I.CS 'riiilretnines out ries ttefit^ent 
notnm^Ts Lomoa.'*— In Lfttrts xii. 4tt8. 

1771. — • . inn questo pnmo figlio , . • 
rinumdh la coruiua al secmido o ltd difatti *1 
foco rclipio^o o lama «Icl i^c*e ,** — Mftt 
Temlitf 01. 
c. 1818.— 

** Tlio l^rliamcnt of Tliibot met— 

The Utile lAma, called U>fore it, 

Did there and then his whipping (?et. 

And, as tho Nurrory Oazotto 

A*surcs us, like a hero Ixirc it.** 

T, A/oorr, T/r* Liatr Ontntl Znr.n. 
1876. — *'. . . llastincs • . . touches on 
tho analogy l>ctw*ccn Ihlioi and the high 
valloy of Quito, as de«cri\>cd hy Do la 
Conflnmtno, an analogy which Mr. Markh.’ini 
brings out in interesting detail. , . . Hut 
when ho cnlaigcs on tho wool sthieh is a 
Rtapio of both countric.s, and on tho nninuls 
producing it, ho risks confirming in carelc*.* 
ro.sdors that {lopular impression which 
might lio expressed in tho phra.scQlog> of 
Fluelcn— "Tis all ono; *tls altko as my 
fingora is to my fingers, and there is Llanuui 
in both.”— /fci% 0 / J/orl-Anwi*# Tibet, in Timet. 
May 15. 

Tlio passage last quoted is in icsling vein, 
but tho following is acriowi nnd cfeHghtful 
1878.— “Tlio landlord prostmted himself 
M rovorontly, if not as lowly, ns a rcruriaii 


Ireforo his Ontful Llama.*— Lmn, 
A novel roriowctl in tho AcaAmvt May 17. 

IiAJMASBBY, LAHASEBIC, a. 
This 14 A tvord, iutnxluccd Apparently 
\>y tin* French K, C. Mi'v'*ioimriea, for 
a lama convent. Without boJng 
|K>sitive, I trould mv tlmt it doca not 
rejiTo^oiit any Orient aI uordfr.jf. comi 
^>ound of fdtnt ami soral), out is a 
lACtitioim French word nimlogous to 
nonn w, /nifmV, &c. 

[c. I5tl.— “ Acconling to the Tartars, the 
Lamasery of tho Kirc Towers is the l*si 
place you esn l>o huriM in.**— /I mc, Trarett 

in TiirAfry, i. 78. j 

LAI^IBAIiLXE, LOMBAUiIE, 
LOJMBABDIE, LUMBANAH, 

.<*. Dakli. Jliiid. LamlArdf Mnhr. 

5iii}, with other forms in thn langnagcj} 
of Uic Peninsula. [Platts ronn«‘<.tH tho 
immc with SKt. larnha^ 'lung, hall*; 
[the Afudrtis G7o;i. with Skt, bimpofo, 
'‘grccdy.*J A w.indoring irilh* of 
dealers in gmiii, ralt, d:cn Kdter 
knonn ns DrtmMnrj (hco BBINJARX17}. 
As All Aiiglu*lndinn u'ord this is now 
obsolete. It was |>erltA|is n comtptioii 
of AiiMidiiri, the namr of one of the 
great clans or divisions of tho B.in- 
jurils. [Aiiollier flngg<*Htion made is 
that the nomo is derived from their 
bnsiiii^M of CAtTvinc Kill (*Skt. Ainiiw) ; 
roc Vroohf, Tril^t v/ u 15S.J 

1756.— “Tho nnny was constantly luip- 
plicd • • . by IjAtuls of |tcop!o callcfi 
Laiaballls, iK^mliar to the Dcccin, who are 
constantly moving up and down tho country, 
with their flocks, and contract to funihh 
the armies in the tiold.*’— U. 102. 

175.5,— "Whit sou MV of the wrarcily of 
emm in your nnii>, notwith'«tAndiiig your 
liaving a catwiU t«ec COTWAL), and »*> 
man} Lumbiitieha with you, luis astonished 
us,**— /,»«*•« itf TtpjKo, 4i*. 

liAKCHABA, 8. A kind of .small 
vesMil often iiiuutioucd hi the Portu- 
gur.so hi.**toric8 of the IGth nnd 17tli 
centuries, Tlio doritattoii is prolcihly 
Malay /Anf/urr» ‘ouirk, uimhle.* [Mr. 
Ske**it writes ; “Tiie real MaIa}* fonn is 
Ltwchar-an^ which is regularly formed 
fixim Jfalay lawhdr^ ‘ swift,' Vnd lim-* 
cluiKi 1 bcliete to Ik? A Port, fonn 
of hfiir7iar-n», ns lancdiani could not 
tK)s.sihl}% in Mulay, he funued from 
lanchdr^ ns has hitherto been implied 
or suggested.”] 

c, 1585,— “111 questo pseso di Cambai.t 
(read Cumboja) si i>ono moUi Itumi, nclli 
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qufiH ri «ono It nauiK dettt LancharaSi c6 H 
qiinli x’AnnonanignndolacostAdiSiam. . . /’ 
^•Sommario dc* Jtfffnu &c., in Aamash, l« 
f. 330. 

c. 1639.— “Thi*! KlnR (of tho Batns) 
unclcrsUnding that I had brought him 
A lottor and a Present from tho Captain 
of JVrnlaw, canned mo to bo otitorlAincd by 
thoArtf.Knrfffr(Bco BHABUNDEE). . . , Tliri 
General, nccoiuKinlcd urith fito X*aacbarc8 
and ivrclvo Ealion^t canto to tno to tho Pori 
where I rode at anchor.”— i'/nfo, E.T. p. 81. 

IiANDWlND) .*5. Used in the south 
of India. A wind which blows sen- 
wnrd duriim the night and early 
morning. [The dangerous effects of ] 
it are aciscrihed in xlfadnw Gloss. s.v.] 
In Port. Terrenho. 

1561.—“ CorrendoA co'Ui com terronhOB.*' 
— CbnYW, Lrnda^t 1. i. 115. 

[1598.— “Tho Knal wind? Itoginno to blow 
from oft tho land into the iicat, whereby 
they aro called Torreinhos.'*— 

Hak^ See. i. 231. 

[1612.— “Send John Dench . . . that in 
tho morning ho may (;n oni with tho land- 
toxno and return with tho aeatomc.”— 
JDanrers, l/tUfTf, i* 206.] 

1644.— “And a? it i? between inon'tooa 
and znon«oon (eionmm) the wind i? quite 
unccrlam only at tho beginning of summer. 
Tlio N.'W |)re\*nUs more than any other wind 
. . . and at tho end of it l>egln tho land 
winds (f/rre>iAor) from tnidnighi to about 
noon, andAhcifO aro K. wintU.’— /ioewrro, 
MS. 

1673.—“. . . we made for the I^nd, to 
gain tho Land Breezes. They begin about 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and aro by 
tho Portugals named Tenhcuoca."— /Wrr, 
23. 

[1773.— See the account in Jv*f, 76.] 

1833.— “Wo have had fomo very bid 
weather for the last week ; furious land- ! 
wind, very faiigning and weakening. . . . i 
Everything was fo dried up, that when I i 
Attempted to walk a fow jvinls towards tho i 
tho gra-^s cninehed un<ler my foot ! 
like snow,”— jtx/frra/iom Mttdnts, 199-200, , 

LANGASAQUE, Ji-p. Tins mw^t 
iisiml old form for the Japanese city 
wbicli we now call Nagasnh (see £>Vii;w- 
hiiTij, jwanm). 

1611.— “After two or three dnyes space 
A Icsnito enroo vnto vs from a plaeo called 
I^angCBOCkc, to which place tho Carako of 
Mfteno is yceroly wont to como,**— IP. 
Adantf, in rurchat, 1. 126. 

1613. — Tho Jonmal of CajU. John Baris 
lias both Nnngasaqno and Langasnqno.— 
/htd. 366. 

1614. — “Gove hym counsoll to take hoed 
of Olio Pedro Giizaiio, n pnjdst Christian, 
whoo ift his hosto at Mfaco; for a lying© 


fryro (or .TosuiU tould hfr. Peacock at Lan- 
ffuoquo that Cfapt. Adams was dead in tho 
howKo of the raid Ouznno. svliich now 1 know 
is A lye Tier lottcni I received. . . Cedw, 
(o II tVZAetni, in i>mry, Arc., it* 264. 

1618. — “It haa now com to powo, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
iisurors havo gotten this sentence agnin'it 
us, and com douno together cvctt ycaro to 
I^ingasaque and this place, Anri hare all* 
wais byn. accustomed to iniy by tho pttmvdo 
(as they call it), or wholo n\1o, all the gooiles 
which camo in (he carick from Arnaean, (he 
Portingalcs having no nrevelego«o as uo 
have,”— llio aamo to tho j 5.I. Go., il. 207-8. 

Tno jxars later Cocks changes his spelling 
and adopts Nangasaqno [Ibid. 300 and to 
tho end). 

LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, &c., 
n.p. Such imincs nrc applied in the 
early part of the 17lb century to the 
Siinn or Laoi State of Luanff Prehnn 
on the Mekonjr. one of 

its names signifying in Siniucse, it is 
Kiid, *a milTion of elephants.* It is 
knotm to the 15\iriui'?c by tho Runo 
name (LfthShnt). It was iiwir this 
place that the estimable Fivncli 
traveller llenri xifoithot died, in 18G1* 

lf>S7.— “I went from Pegu to /anohey 
(foo JANGOhlAY), uhich is in the countrj- 
of tho IiAngeianncB ; it is fiiio and twentio 
doves lounicy A’orth-cast from JVgii.**— 
/’‘lir/i, in JlaU. ii* 

I c. 1598.— “TJuh v.e arris ed at Lanchas, 
the c.ipitnl of the Kingiloin (Uao) where tho 
King resides. It Is a Kingdom of great 
e:(tvnt, hut thinly Inhabited, la'cnu-o it Ins 
been frequently desastatod by Pegu,”— /Zr 
Mvrffrf^ P5. 

»*q'hcro rclpicd in Pegu in the 
war 1.590 a King c:illefl Xiiiiimli) ginico, 
l^nl reigning from the coniines mid nnits 
of Great Tartnry, to tho very last territories 
iKirdoring on our fortress of Malac.*!, Ho 
kept at his court tho princi|».al sons of the 
Kings of OvJ, Tungii, l*oriiu, (».c. 

Ava, Tnungti. Prome, I<axtiang), Jnngoina, 
Siam, Cainlwjft, and many other re.aliiis, 
making tv,o and thirty of tho whilo urn- 
brella."— yhsvmi, 117. 

1617.— "The merelmnts of tho country of 
Taw John, A place joining to tho country of 
I JmioPWiiCJAllGOMAy) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . . and brought great sloro of 
I mcrchandiro.”— .'sfi'iij&ifry, ii* iK). 

icon.— “Entro taut ot do si pui-sans 
Unyaiimos du dernier Orient. dcMjucls on 
nh prcsc|Uo fnmais cntctidu ]inner en Eimiite, 
il y on a vn <iui non»ni<» Lao, ot phw 
propremont lo Itoyanmo des LonglonB . . • 
lo lioynuine n'a pris son nom quo du grand 
nombro d ‘Elephants qui **y renconlrcnt s do 
vray co mot do Langions siguiflo 
mont, milloni il’EloiJhanU,” — JAtriiii, Jt. 
^'onrlfr ff Crnfts^ an 7Vojvh»» 

etd^ I/xn (Pr. Tr.. l*aris, 1*666), 3211, 337* 


hA:<Ti:A. 




no I 

It Mould nj linear from LuMit. M/icWIVt 
iimrativf.*, mid from Gander, that the 
imiin* of Lao i*i that hy vhicli tlu* 
iir.uirli (»f ilu'^e i»Kijd«; on the I/)ir(T 
i,f, of tM’i) S'tnti*^ tts»-d 

to d^^i^nnte thcin‘^lvyfl. Muang 
I'niKati iM qu.i«* ind»‘|K:ndcnt ; 

Vi<‘ii*S!i:in wfiH miuct»*<l mj'iIi great 
criudtu*? hy Slam, c. Itl28. 

ir»nx— **Of filvrr of 11 «Hnhdn>^ nllny be 
(Ailirp*|iirri|n<‘) iiiatlc onlr n hiii'l of money 
i Uhtl y/rfoy*'#;//, vbuh'dlwr cftine IhHher 
from lV,o», vrhU*i fnnu c:imr ft very 
imrc ►iher of 12 dinbcino A*-iyi procrtrw 
from nTtnln j»ooj»!o mil***! LaO«, lyin? b» 
tbo hortli of the^e tfto 
Il.tu C. 

innn.--**. * . ccrUin ver? niTKed inmin- 
tain lito tho AI|h, inhitntof! Iiy the 

jicojito railed ftlio fifth! on honclrtcl., 
ftinl ftilh i*^hOTn tho Kii\2 <'f t'lani wn* 
tiniiallv nt war, 'Hic' nf»J fte'''r him only 
on tho* north. I<avin;j In'tooen the two tliD 
tKoplo calh'tl lAOfl. who rnromjn-v thi* 
Kinailom of Sutn. U»th <»ft the Niirth, and 
on the Ui*! ftiwjr thr river 3leroa • . • luid 
Oft tlic »*4itU Adj<»ift Lana the twc» 

Kiicifow* of Casnbojft nnd t’hiwunja iVee 
CnAhIPAh which nn» o» the 
'nK*o Laoa . ♦ . thoiyh thr> are Ionl< of 
ro pitMl I cm tone*, ah’ ah vihjrct to thU 
Kinj* of bum, though <*ftrn in rcliclUon 
t. 1 t .1 ntrnin-'t him/’— /Aid, lir, ih A 

l^OS, II.J). A imiiu- nm.1u-(l \>y the ..Tl.rco K!nr<Imii« nt the iiprer 

rorlucucH* to the cJVili<;od peoidr who j j^irt of thc^r, nrt* th.xc of thr Laoa. who (ai 

occupied tlu* inland fton*‘ ' . * 

and Slam, hrtw ecu tlto*.( 
the one hand and ('hitin 
on the other ; a people 

Burmese Sbans, a imi 

linvc in ixwit years adopted. They • of « \m ho. Vt ronchicM^^^^ . /WtiV. 
lire of the same rare of Thni to mIucIi j jr^^o -•‘nic^.o Laos mme to 
the Siamese helcmg. and whieh ex-l»h»%%nen Ujvrr mam Uaitf\h*«mlc. which 
teitdd M’ith singular idoiit it V of manners I *ho> m> Io hue hii'lHn'inmn,; in (ViVo a* 

nnd hmgnnge, though broken into ‘ * ' * “ ' “ 

ninny Fcjiamtc communities from 
A'^vim to the iliilny Peninsula. The 
name Imi since been fn'ouently u«cd 
ns a eingMlaTi nnd np)»liw\ us u lerri- 
toHal name to the region ocrujiied h\ 
this people immediately to the North 
of Siam. Tliorc have* lH»en n great 
nnmhcr of Fe]Kiratv ])rinci]vilities in 
this region, of M'liieh now one nnd noiv 
another predominated and connnored 
its neighbours. Before the ri*-e of 
Siam tuc mo^t important was that 
of M*hieh Sakotai uns the capital, after* 

M’rtrda represented hy Xieng*mai, the 
Zimmd or the BurmG«e and the Jango* 
snny of some old English documents. 

In Inter times the chief States score 
Afnati.o Liianf^ Prattan (see tiAK JOHN) 
and Vtai^s!iatty both upon the Mekong. 


I iiiiiiv luiivr* niijin* w. 

Indu; It hath ci^hi, !.ilcv‘no. Jind Iwctitio 
fatlumie water, ♦ftw* l»y «|H.*ricncc 

J in n ffrrat piri of tt , it |'W'»-vlh thfongli 
' mifiio vaLaownt* nnd de^'^rt 0 »untrii»s of 
CTeat WcKrti^ fto«\ tVTv^t<» where there nve 
iniiutncmMc IHcphiuts «nd tnatiy^ Ilaffc* 
• ond crrLijno which In that 

P«mi»lno thej call (*cc ABADA).** — 

<fa On'S, in /*iTc/oi» ui. ICO. 
c, ir» 9 S,.— , . I offered to jn> to the 
Laos hy land, nt niy esj»cn«e. in Fcarch of 
the King of ChmliiKlia, n't 1 knew that 
thatw.a'* the nnd to gohy. • . — JUatiie 

Jlrrmnn f/curaf/:, in />c J/ohm (E.T. by 
Hnn. n. Stanley, link. Soc.). p. I• 7 • 

Idll.— ‘^Ci)n<yT7M‘n<7 f/^ iMnti pf l/r*Lou* 
wen, a Jo»*rn*v huffe (Kfrmitn hy o«r 
FoU i« ^tnim ICll*** (Ac,). — fVfraft/M, 111 . 
I*t. ii. pp, ho 

inC3.— >** lifftttion cf Crricrje rfi* 

Jiotfftnnf df Lao.'^Tmdnito do ritalicn dii 
1*. *do Marini, llomain. I’ariS 160G.** 


tier oi inuma { v.oh>vo oiK*vs.nm tntx>v;;n tear: ino 
I* countries on ! Cr-t of thc‘-< is called JAKOO- 

mid *l*otiekiii(!f i MAYl, the chief city of which is called 

rillnd l.v • • • tho.oc<.i d 

called hv the 1 (-rc LAN JOHN! which 
' -:h m-cMiOh ! 


me M'lnci 


Imr fho iitht?r«. nnd rtfhoins the KincdoRl 


lOC^.^Lanchang npt>c.ars in tho Mop of 
Sinin in lie la IjoiiR'roV srork, lait wc do 
nut tind it in tho book it«cU. 

o. 1C?2. — **Laes o^t »»iiu<? nms Io tu^mo 
Climat quo Tonc|ttin; cVsl uu royanmo 
grand ol piii"-*iut, reparG cics Ktats soisins 
par dei forols ot par dcs di*sert.s. . . • 
iit'S princi {kites \'lUos Mint Landjam ct 
TViViMfya.”*— //. du y<r/via, J. 22*3. 

LAKTEA, ft A Mvifl kind of Uvni 
ficuucntly inentium*d by F. M. Pinto 
and some early uTitcrs on Cliiiia ; but 
M*c arc nnalde'to identify the Monl. 

c. 1510. — **. . • that . • • they rail 
from /.im9/«o for iVnfrroT, nnd that liclng 
(uUanecd ns far m tho Isle of they 

had l»cen rot iijKin by a Pymt, a (tv:amt bjr 
Nation, called Cbih rirtri, who had threo 
Junks, nnd four liftiitcoaD. . • /'into, 
JkT. p. CiK 

c. lf»60.— “Tlicre lio other Ie**cr shipping 
than liinkes. ronieft hat long, called JJanrtntf, 
they jilaf e three O.ircs on a ride, nnd rowo 
\s'ry woU, nnd load A nrcnl ile-d of gofuis, 
tlicro Ik) other Io«so called Lanteas. which \ 
ihm Towo Msry nwMt, nnd Ware n pixyd 
Inirthcn also, nnd these two rorl.Hof Shljn, 
viir., JtauntKti nnd Laateao, Ik*c.iu<«o they 
nro rwifl, tho tliecnesdo conunonlyf'c.'**— 
Ctryur f//i in /'efcAns, HI. 17-1. 


LAI!. 


LAH. 


arbitmirc'^ . . . ni Ics hturiWcs mi^Ifcci (locidnig lliH 

‘<jin “ont panni noui cn u^apo; mais au<tst (soe LAHRy BONDER). 

Iiou^ los regardoni coinmc do barlxiros » . • c. 3820 — wiq rerlnror? 

AAL, Auaridr, a„>a» ,l ,v,«,„, ,,i„ tho ^,n,‘ „"™; /"* 

and vra^ Miccccdcd by L^ri /htnduT or tho 
I>orl of LAr, which i** the immo of the cotmlrv 


IiAa, 3i.p. Tins imiuc hns had l>orlof LAr, which i** the immo of the country 

ivoral ilppheitloiiH. fortniiip tho tnodcni ijartieulariy tho 

nv 41 .^ • 1*1 "rttem mrt.’— .VM/rritfo, in y,/f. ^Ijf. «'v»r. 

(ah 1o the region which we now i. 20. 


call Guzerat, in it& most gciicmi appli- 
•Ctition, In this £cn^e the nnnio ia (c). To a PiYivincc on the nf»rtU of 
jiow mute obsolete ; hut it is tliat. the Pci?}inii (riilf, with its capitnl, 

‘ I v*;- ’220-t.nr h .™nco,.,Iy .Icvril«d I.y 

1 ^ l”'' Aflpiifij of ^ nhOt M ft great idnml holM cen Siraf and 

oV' ’ apiicais to rejire-^nt an Ki^h, Rut there !«« no such island.* It is an 
oia Skt. nniiio M{<t, ndj. Jjitalo^ or cxionsi\o province of tho continent. 

J^tiha. [“Tho name LCtta appears to Mritnart^, /j/cf. thta Pmr, p. roi. 

|»o derived from .<omc loail trnio, per- c. 13iW.— ‘‘Wu marched f<ir three dav^ 
luaps the Xrf//a^, who, ns r and I ni“c through a dc'^ert . , , and then arrived at 
*conunonly nsed for each other, mav ** hig town Imvmg springy couMderaWc 
]>oA‘*ibly he the well-known Rashtrn- uSS 

varslm (a.d. 8.'i[-B/ 0) calls tlic name «. 210. 

t>i tlie rtvniis^y Ratln."— /iftwi-ji/ GkA. c. 1 187. IlutornMiii; <i1onffL>,t tho eo.ivt, 
i, 1. <,J fonic.'ipaiii«»t OninuH there Jm a tciwTic cnllcu 

e xn »«»rae ZA -i ^*«?r^'^t‘'««lp»«dtowTicofinerchaumliso, 

» Jk* -t \ V 1 - MiKrKfOlar ri nlwiit ho««e‘«. . . r^Jo^rf/a JhrtAtro, 

erd araroXwr ri dvi t?a\d(r<r» 7 f Aftr^x^* old 1 :.t! (link, Soc.) 80. 

/*• »•'■''»•-" Wr l..nler. on tl.o .nmtntni.H 

Ifopr*yafa ^/xr^ptor. JHoUmy^ \ II. h. C2. momi^m which ilotninAtc*. all tho •■iir. 

^c. 010,— *'On tho coftAt, t.y* at hainiur, at mamling couiitrr, and the a«.r()iil of iihicli 
rSfitura, and at Tutin, they apaik LSil; l♦n^dl^o«•^, . , .Ita, ed. *fi»nr/a », JlOy.j 
if "•?"’? *? o »6!»— ‘ 1110.0 1«nor<iot«m. tho Kiiw. of 

i ('«« CABIBI hritl innile In 

c. 1020.-.“ • . . the euimtrj- pro- a «Ii^tnct called llorigc/ of Sheikh Diinwr, 

<liicing gum bnaff, t>. Bdellium, q.v.j, and adjoining tho city of Lara, di>.trtnt from 
innlrCd (1) . . , io Soinii.tt, fourteen fmm- Onnuzover -10 league^.”— L’tirm#, U, h. 2. 

...nn ... n Mc,.,. n n...iv. 


n-'od bv ni 
teo^]>liers, 
1*1 olein V ; ai 


^s*tcrn^ liiW “f relf^wd there ali^oliitcly ; but 

/ :F} t 5 alwit 23 yeari sineo, for rccMaiq rather 

W Oio flJrtliMi ^ lhan coTctoii^J, ns it would seem, it 

L «ttaekcd by AbUi. K. of Pernia, and tho 

(raderH. ^^AOuf/attif in country forcihlj* taken. , . , Kow Laris tho 
** scat of a Hultnn dependent on the Khan of 

Qj), To the Della region of thclndu8, «*''/« i*. 322. 

and wpecinllv to its wo<(erii part. , 1727.— “And \ Days ,lo»mcy witliin 
Wr H Klllot* aiinnoSM tlm imnin tii is Iho City of Loar, which ncconliug 

;ili« tmUI »-oirfnh,.t o,.,.nidmonf..hon .,o1n/ 

f|i lie idi-nUc.i1 witli llip jm-codiiig, nmj • ,t i, ,<^., 11 , 1 , that th« i.h«,i mii«i Hidii.h 
t Imt 1 ho naiiiQ had original Iv ext ended shirAib, v hiHi u on t)ic cvmsI of lAr, aud not ihr 

^(Mitinuoiislv over the coast, from the 

4 i.« n.i 4 « 4 . 1 .. 1 Ijitlio Gulf fiuldrcl to tho 

Mefltem part of the Delta to beyond k. or uniitiz ({ 1 . 07)1 


LAItAl * 


LARKIK. 


Tion 


nlico ot liot. • , ^1* //'umiV/ort, L 92; [<kI. 

1711]. 

IiAH^, F. Tliji Ilind. w'ord, jiimh- 
ing Might lug/ is hy a ciirioiH idiom 
npi>liea to the biting nnd nniioyancc of 
flcns and the like. [It is not nirntioned 
in the dictionaries of eillier yuUon or 
PlattsJ There i** a similar idiom 
{Jang tarim) in rcrsinn. 

LABEK, n.p. Ldral:; an island in 
the Persian GnU, not far from the 
island of «rerun or Ormus. 

[1623.— “At nocm, being near l<arcck« 
and no ivind ptirringi wc cn^t Aiiclior."— 
1\ iUUn VitUe, link, ik»c. I. 3.} 

ICSCi.— “Wo cameup^ith the of 

Onmis and Amek ..." (calkd Lareck 
nflcrwnnl*).— >lnyS) ; [Hak, 
Soc. I. 202; 

LARIN, s. Pors. hirh A iM‘cnlinr 
kind of money formerly in n«*e on the 
Persian Oidf, iW Coast of India, and in 
the Mnidivc Islands in winch Iaj«t it 
survived to the b-wt century. Tl»e name 
i.s there retained Mill, though coins 
of the ordinatT form are used. It is 
suflicientlv de^criliod ju tlie tpiota* 
lions antf renrt*>entations art* giten In* 
Dc Bry and Tavernier. 'Ilie imtn*e 
appears to have Im'ou derited from 
the terriloiy f»f Lar on the Persian 
Gulf. (See under lliat uord, [nnd Mr. 
Giny's note on /h/mrd dr /.umf, link. 
Soc. i. 232 #rg.].) 

162ri.— “ t.'inigao Inrys valem cada Una 
sos^mta rci«. . . «Ar5 f* »*./«.* 

da Indio^ 3S. 

e« 1663.— “I have noon tho men ef Itio 
Couhtry wero (lontilet t.sUo tlicir 

children, their ronnc<) nnd their daughters 
and have desired tho PortugaIN to Imy 
them, and I hnvo Kocno them «ild for 
eight or ton larincfl anicco, whicli may 
boof ouriiioney x s, or xiii r. iiii d.”— 

Caratr /'mfmir, in Jinlt. it. 313. 

1&S3.— Gn<imTo Ikiibi ha<i an occinint of 
tho Lorino, tuo greater part of which poems 
to bo bomowed Ittmxtim hy filch in tho 
succeeding quotation. Put Itallu adds: 
“Tho firpt who liegan to strike them wah 
tho King of Iw, who formerly was a iKiucr. 
ful King in Persia, but is non a pninli ono." 

35. 

1D57.— “Tlio «aid Laxiso is a strange 
picco of money, not ticing round, as all 
other current money in Christianitic, but is 
a Bmnll rod of silver, of tho greatnospo of 
tho pen of a goo^o feather • • . which is 
wrested so that two cndcs nicot at tho just 
half part, nnd in tho head thereof is a stamp 
TtirlxtcOf nnd tho«o bo tho licst current 


money in all tlio fndias, and 6 of those 
Larinea make a diickat.*' — /f. /Yfr/., in 
JiuLL ii. 407. 

169S.— “An Oko or a Cowc ts there t«» 
he Imught for oiio LarUo, which is as much 
as Imllo a (indcnu*.' — Ain/vAotoi, 23 ; [link. 
Soc. i. PI ; in i. 48 Laxynen : ace aKr 
i. 2t2]. 

c. 1610, — “l«n monnoyc du Roynnr.e 
ti 'csl quo d'argvnt ct d*nw sorto. Ce i^mt 
ties jnecos (Pargeni qu*ils npticllcnt larins, 
dcralcurdobuit sols on enmron do nwtro 
inonnnyo , • . longues commo le doigt mais 
redonhVes. , , /*— /'twnf dr Ltraf, i. 163: 
[llak. S^>c. i. 232}. 

1613. --“Wo agreed with one of the 
fiovcniors kinnsj for twenty laries 
(twenty i^hillings) to condnet «s, . . — 

A*. in PurrAor, i. 481. 

1622, — “Tho lari Is a piece of money that 
I udi exhihit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it (s nothing liut n Itiilo rod cf 
rilrer of a fixed ssoirht. and t»ent iloublo 
unequally. On tho lienu it is marked with 
romo small atamp or other. It is calleil 
Lari Iktoauso it was tho peculiar money 
the l*rine<'s of Ijir, invented b) them when 
they Here rcmmlcd from the Kingdom of 
Perrta. ... in vnliio every 6 lari nro c<in.d 
t(» n piastre or )v\tAcc.\ of rc.ats of Smin. 
<»r •piece «f eight* ns wc cbo<»sc to call it.” 

rfri/.i VaUf, ii. 4«b 

LARKIN, 5. (obsolctok A kiml of 
drink— ftp]in rent ly n Fort of pnitclL 
— svliiob ww popular in tbe Company’s 
old factories. We know the vrottl 
otilv on the nutliority of Pietro della 
Vnftc; but bo is the inoM ar<.uraiv of 
travellers. Wc arc in the dark os tt> 
the origin of tbe name. On tbe one 
band its form Fuggcet.s nn rjionymuF 
among the old ForvuiiUof the Company, 
FUcli OF Uoliert /.orHu, whom we find 
to have U'cn cngagtHl for the service in 
1(310, and to have died chief of the 
Kactory of Patnni, on the E, coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in 1C16. But 
again ve Imd in a VocalmlaTy of 
“LVrtaiiu* Woitlcs of the Natural! 
Language of Inua," in Drnkc’a Vovage 
(link. IV, 2IG): “Loni iArs=Drin\t%” 
Of this word we can trace nothing 
neariT than (Javan.) AiriA, Mo plwlgi*, 
or invito to drink at an cntcrtaiiinient/ 
and (Malay) fnn7i-hfmlia7i, Mnulunl 
pledging to drink.* It will Im» otisorveil 
tliat della Vnllo nFsigns the drink 
especially to Java. 

1623, — “Meanwhile the year 1622 was 
dTa^v^ng near ita close, and its last days- 
ucro often celebrated of no es*oning in the 
IIouic of the Engliiih, with good fclIowFhip. 
And on cue of these occasions 1 learned 
from them hon to make a Inivcmgc called 
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LASCAR. 


Lnikin^ ^vhidi they told mo ww in crent 
voptto ill JftVft, nnd m nil thoio other I'amnds 
of tho Fnr Knst. Thia aaid bavemgo sooiticd 
to mo in truth an ndmiroblo thing, —not for 
uso nt overy incnl (it is too strong for that), 
— hut ns a tonio in ca«c of dolnliiyi and to 
ninko tasty ]^<;sots, much hotter than those 
vto make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
malmseys. So I asked for tho recipe ; and 
am taking it to Italy with me. . • • It 
seemed o<!d to mo that those hot *(outhem 
rogions, as woli ns in tho environs of 
nonniiK here, whero also tho heat is great, 
they should uso Ixith spico in their food nnd 
spirits in their drink, an well ns sundry 
other hot beverages like this larkin."— i*. 
drfhi laf/r, ii. 475. 

.LAJRRy-BTJNDBR.Ji.p.’ Tliciminc 
of nil old jsenport in tlic Didm of the 
Indus, which succoudod Dailml (pee 
DIUL-SIND) ns the chief hnvcu of 
Sind. We are doubtful of the nrojuT 
orthography. It wiw in hitor ^laltom* 
mednn times called X.d5orI - fwwdnr, 
jirohahly from ]»resunicd coimectioii 
with IwAhore ns the port of the 
Punjrth {Elliott i. 378). At. first sight 
M‘yiiirdo*s suggestion that the original 
name may have lH»en LtlrUbandart Irom 
L&r, the local iiBine of the sunt hern ])nrt 
of Sind, ‘.eems nroKahk*. M‘Munlo, 
indci'd, writing niKuit 1820, Kiys that 
the name L(lr7-Randar was not ntiill ’ 
familinr to natives ; but if necu<.tonicd 
to the form Luhorhhnndar ihtw inipht 
not roenguiye it in the other. The 
.«hnpc taken liowcver hy what is 
apjwrenlly the same name* in our first 
fpiotation is ndvorse to M‘Munlo’s 
suggestion. 

1030. — “T!n« stream (tlic Imhi^) after 
|ia«‘‘ing (Alor) • . . tin ides into tw o 

reams ; one empties itself into tho «oa in 
tho ncigitlK)urluMKl of the city of ZiOhoriLiiI, 
and the other hmnehes off tr> tho Ivf't, to 
tho Imrdors of Knch, mid ifi kmm'ii hy tho 
name of .SVird i.f. Sen of Sind/*— .If* 
JjirituXt in 7.7fiV»f, i, 40. 

c. 133:1, — “I travelled five days hi his 
cnni|wiiy with #\lr»*«l*Mulk, nnd wo arrived 
at the f«cnt of his Government f.e, tho towm 
of Xftlhari, n fmo city situated on tho .shore 
of the great Sen, and near which tlio Itivor 
Siitd enterF tho f<c.a. Thus two great wnlors 
join near it; it jttS’ossos n gmnd haven, 
frequented hy tho j«*oi»lo of Vomcn, of 
Kitrs (ele). • • . The Amir Alit'UhMiilk . . . 
told me that the roioiiuo of this place a* 
iiiriimtud to CO fifh a year.*'— 76n JUtfitUtf 
iii. 112. 

“Hlotsl had not yet been smiled, 
when suddenly, nowa caiiio from Thatta, 
that Uio Firing! s had pa*iM)d Lflhoti'hondnr, 
and attacked tlio city.**— rdriZA*r*rd/MVi*, in 
MfUott i. 277. 


(1C07.— “Then )*ou are to sailo for Ii&wrlo 
in tho Bay of the BivcrSi*nflu3.'*— Binfuw"/, 
Ftfft Lft(er.hcol% 251. 

[ICn.— «I took . , . Larree, tho port 
town of tho River Sindn/'— /Miurt*#, LtUn*, 
i. 1C2,] 

1613.— ** In November 1613 tho Expedi- 
tion arrived at Lniirobundcr, tlio ]K»rt of 
Sindo, with Sir Robert Shirley and Ills 
company.*'— i. 321. 

c. 1C0»5.— “11 ao fait au^si bcniicoitp do 
tmfic au Lourc*bender, oui esl h trois joum 
do Talta aur la mer, ou la rado cst phis 
oxccllcnto jKiur Vaisveaux, qu'cii ciuolqiio 
Autro lieu quo cc aoit dcs Indcs/’— JTA^nYjjof, 

V. 159. 

1670.—“. . . If Suratt, Ikirtsich, and 
Bundurlnrcc in Scinda may 1>o included in 
the .Mme FhjTmaund to be customs freo • . . 
then that they get the^o places and wor»ls 
insoKcfl,**— /V. St. ifro. CwfjiHS.t Fcb. 20. 
In AWt rxiuf Jijcts.f No. 1. Madras, 1571. 

1727.— “It was my Kortnno . . . locomo 
t<» Ziarribnader, with n thigo frurn J^fal/eUtr, 
worth alwvo tll0,000.*’— .1. Ilomi/ltm, 1. 116 ; 
[eel. 1741, i. 117, Lanribundarl. 

1739 . — •« Hut tho (‘a«tlo nnd tmvn of 
, IfOhro Bondor, with nil the couutrv to tho 
I eastward of Uio river ArniK, and of tho 
‘ watcrw of tho SciND, and Nai.\ SirSKiIiu, 

I Miali, as before, hclimg to tho Enipiro of 
I liimlostan.** — Jf. of AWir, in /fimiroy, 
ii. 387. 

I 175n.~-“Ix» hnis gnuche du Sind ^^o rend 
I ?i I^ori, oil il n’^mnclie on uii lac ; ct (*o 
' iK)rt, qiii cst ccliii do Tattaimgar, ojmmuni^* 

’ ment cst nommi? Laiirdbender.’*— wriffc, 
p. 40. 

1763,— “liCa Angloi* ont aur cclto cAte 
encore phi sic nr* jK>tits <*tahhs‘»cincnt (^if) 
on ils cn^oyentdos premiers Marchiind**, dcs 
fiouH-MArchAti(i«, ou dos Knetours, eoninio on 
AVipi(/i, h tmis eudniits, h TVimi, uno grande 
ville et la r^sidonco du Seigneur <lu a 
Bunder, el Ji A'i»’6ir/»r, 

Voi/itffrt ii. S, 

1780.— “Hie first plico of any note, after 
jw»sing tho Irir, is Loxibunda, al»out 5 or 
6 leagues frtnn tlio M‘n.’* — //lomV Orirwhef 
SoPtffuiort 5th od. p. W». 

1813. — “Loribunder. Tbi*» is commonly 
callcfl Scindy River, being tho principal 
branch of tho Indus, having 15 feet svater 
ou tho l«ir, and 6 or 7 fathoms iiisido ; it 
is sUtmted in latitude alwut 2F 30* nortli. 

. , . The town of Laribundor K aWt 5 
leagues from tho rea, niul vessels of 200 tons 
used to proceed up to It.**— A/iffriini, i. 140. 

1831. — “Wo took the route hy Ihimjco 
and Mcen’^f* • • • 7*ho town of Lahory 
was in aight from tho fonner of these plaee^., 
and is nituntcrl on the *»nme, or left liank 
of tlio Pilteo/*— .1. Rurnff, 2iid, cd. i. 22. 

LASCAR, F. The word is origiimlly 
from Pers. UMar, *nn army/ ‘ a cnmii.* 
This is usually derived from Ar. 

Init it would rntlier seem that 
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Ar. ‘nii army' is taken from 

tins Pcrs. M’ord : wlience laM^arl, ‘one 
belonging to an army, a soldier.* Tlio 
>vord msettr or Msedr (botli these pro- 
mtuciations arc in vogue) appears to 
have been corrupted Uirougli the 
Portuguese use of laMarl in the forms | 
lasquariHf lascarif &c., either by the 
Portuguese themselves, or by the 
Dutch and English who took up the 
word from them, and frojn these la^cdr 
has passed 1>ack again into native use 
in this corrupt shape. The early 
Portuguese writers have the forms w’e 
have just named in the sense of 
soldier * ; but lasmr is never so used 
now. It is in general the equivalent 
•of in the various senses of tliat 

Avord (see CLASSY), viz. (1) an inferior 
class of artilleryman (‘^im-tascor*) ; 

(2) a tent-pitcher, doing other work 
which the class are accustomed to do ; 

(3) a sailor. Tlic Inst is the most 
common Anglo-Indian use, and 1ms 
passed into the English language. 
The use of ta«ccrr in the modem sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows tlmt this 
use was already general on the west 
•coast at the beguining of the 17th 
•century, [also see quotation from 
Pringle below]; whilst the curious 
distinction which Pvrard makes be- 
tween Lascar and Lascart\ and Dr. 
Fryer makes between Lmcar and 
Lascar (accenting probably Lftscar and 
Lase^r) shows tlmt lashharl for a 
aoldicr was still in use. In Ceylon 
the use of the uord lascarcm for a 
local or civil soldier long sundved ; 
pcrliaps IS not yet extinct. Tlie word 
lashlari does not seem to occur in the 
Atn, 

[1523.—* * Fighting men callcdLascazyns.*' 
•^A/ffUna doeument^aj Towlot p. 479. 




A Captain, ond not your ziaacar (laacarin)." 
— liCttcr of A'uno rfa CuiiAo, in Jiarros, 
Dec. IV. bk. 10, oh. 21.] 

1641.— “It is n proverbial saying all over 
India (i.e. Portuffpfse Xndiat see s.v.) that 
tho good Lasquajim, or * soldier* ns wo 
should call him, must bo on Abyssinian.' — 
Castro, Hotenv, 73. 

1540.— ‘‘Besides these there wore others 
•(who foil at Diu) whoso names nro unknown, 
being men of tho lowor rank, among whom I 
hnow a laacarym (a man getting only fiOO 
inii of my I) who was tho first men to lay 
his hand on tho hfoorish wall, and shoutod 
Aloud that thoy might see him, as many 
have told me. And ho was immodiatoly 
thrown doivn wounded in five places with 
stones and bullets, but still lived ; and n 


noble gentleman sent and had him rescued 
and carried away by his slaves. And ho sur- 
vived, but being a common man ho did not 
oven got his jiay I " — Correa, iv. 667. 

1652.—“. . . olcH os reparto {lolos las- 
carinB do mias copitanios, q assi cham3o 
soldados." — Casfanh*da, ii. 67. [Mr. White- 
way notes that in tho orig. repartm. for 
rejHirte, and tho roforonce f.hould no ii. 18,] 

1564. — “Moreover tho Senhor Governor 
conceded to tlio said Amba«sador that if 
in tho territories of Idnls1ina(scolDALCAN), 
or in tlioso of our Lord tho King there shall 
Imj any difTcrcncos or quarrels between any 
Portuguese lascaxins or peone (pidfs) of 
ours, and laBcarins of tho icmtorxcs of 
Idnhhoa and peons of his that tho said 
Idalsliaa shall order tho delivery up of the 
Portiigueso and peons that they may hb 
punished if culpaulo. And in like manner 
. . •” — Jlotefiio, Tomlto, 4i. 

1672.— “Enint in co pmesidio Lasqua- 
rinJ circitcr septingenti nrlis pcolopcttariao 
penti'wmu.’* — A*. 4lf03fa, f. 236r. 

1598.— “Tho soldier of llalh^ate, which 
is called LaBcarin. . . •*’ — Lviadmten, 74; 
[m link. Soo. i. 264, Lascoriin]. 

1800. — *‘Todo a mnis clmrroa c mcncyo 
I das nao55 soo Mouros quo chanulo LaEchSTOB. 
' . . .” — J 4 ucena, Lift of jSV. Fntne, Alir., liv. 
iv.p.223. 

[1602. — “. . . because the Lascars (las- 
cane), for so they call tho Arab sailors,** 
— Cbvm, Dee. X. bk. 3, ch. 13.] 

c. 1610.—“ Mc«mcs tons los mariniers ct 
Ics pilotcs sont Indicns taut Gciittls quo 
Alahomotans. Tons ccs geits do mer los 
apmllont Lascars, ot Ics Mildats Lascorits." 


also SCO ii. 3, 17]. 

[1015* — “« • .[two horses with six Lasceras 
and two ca fires (see CAPFEB).**— 

I^fltcrs, iv. 112.] 

^ 1644. — “ . . . Tlio ftfdrus of thc^ jurisdic- 
tion of Damnni, in which district thcro 
nro 4 fortified pO'Jts defended by Zrfuwirs 
(LascasiB) who nro mostly native Christian 
soldiers, though tlicy may tK> heathen ns 
eomo of them arc.**— JJafune, MS. 

1073.— “Tho Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in n Vowel, tho ono Insing pronounced 
with an n, tho other irith an a, as Lascar, 
n soldier, Lascar, ii sonmnn.**— A>y<r, 107. 

[1633-84. — “ llio Wnrohousokooper having 
SeavemU dayes advised tho Council of Ship 
Welfares tardyncaso in receiving k stowing 
anny tho Qdods, . . . nllcdging tlmt they 
have not bands Sufficient to dispatch them, 
though wo have spared tliom tonn Laskars 
for that purpose. . , ,* — /*riii<7/q JDiary Ft* 
SL Oeo,, Ist scr. iii. 7 *rq, ; also see p. 43.] 

1685.— “Thoj’ sent also from Sofragnn 
D. Antonio da lifotta Galvaon with 6 
com|tanies, which mndo 160 men ; tho Dissava 
(see DISSAVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 LaseorinB/* — Rxbtwv, 
If, 0 ^ the /. of Ceiffan (from French Tr., 
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1690. — “ For lien tho LnffUsh Snilors nt 
tlmt timo pcrcoiv’rt tho softness of tho 
Imimn lABqarxB ; liow tnmo were . . • 
thoy ombnrkM apuin tiiKjn n now De^tpn 
. . . to • . . rob tlicso hnnii1c<}H Tmlfickcrit 
5n tho JM •'''^< 1 ,"— <101. 

1720, — “Lascjiryno, or I/»opcr«, nre nntivo 
holdiors, who hnvo ‘•omo rcpnlnr mainlonanco, 
and in return niu»t n^^vnyi l>o rcofly/**— 
Cniion, Xames of Oflicc*, ic., 10, 

17r>.’», — **Sonio Lascara nnd Scuoy** %\crc 
now **001 fon\ar(l to clear tho road/’*— 
Onn^, e<l. 1$0.% i. 391, 

1767,— “llic Field Piocci attached to the 
Ca%*alry draw up on tho Ufpht and Ixdt 
Flnnk of tho Ilcpiincnt ; tho Artillery 
L&acara fomiinp in n line with tho Front 
Unnk tho full Extent of tho Dnifi Rope^, 
which they hold in thoir hnnd^.”— 

/orffif Hon. Coujktnif'* 7V«h*/>.t oh iftf* Cixift 
or’ Cvromandet. by AVr Atrh{f>*tfd 

OorupMlj K.B, Govr. k C. in C, Mtvdr»<), 

1603 . — •* In lho«o jvirta (of tho low country 
of Coylon) where it not thought rcqui'^ito | 
to quarter n Iwly of troops Ihoro h n police i 
corjw of tlio natives np|>ointed to enforce the 
comtnanclH of Government in each di‘<trict; 
thoynro compo'^ed of Cbn^nnV/, or^eri^caiiLs, 
AiaiJirjtf or cor^ionds and Lnscnrincs, or 
common poldicrs and perform tho Mme 
ofllcc ns our ShcrifTa men or consluhlos” — 
P^rcivaVs Cry/on, 222, 

1807, — ”A larpo open boat formed the i 
van, containinp his cxccllrncy** punnl of | 
lascorocns, with their mi^cd per- 

pondiciil.srly, tli« union colours flyinp, and 
Gcylon dniiiis called tomtomfl iKMlinp,”— | 
CVyfoa, 170. 

1672. —“The luGcara on lioan! tho fftcamem 
w'cro insipnificant loukiiip jMJople,''— r/i^ 
/AVrmmcr, c!i. ti. I 

111 the following passages the original 
avonl hMar is uted m its proper 
j-enso for *a camp,* 

“ He Raid ho Ixnipht it of a h.in):tn 
in tho Lasker.”— ii. 1 12. 

[1615.— “ Wo carno to tho Lasker the 7tli 
of Tobmar)* in tho oroninp.”— iii, 85.] 

1616.— “I (ooko hopso to niioyd ppc«vc, 
.and other inconvenienco, and cros-od out 
of tho LeskaTi heforo him.”— -SVi* T. in 
Pnixhai. i, 559 : fco also 560 j [link. Soo. ii. 
32 IJ. 

[1CS2.— . , presents to tho ScirLtwcarr 
‘ head of tho army ') this day 
recoived.'*— iViso/r, lAxiry X't. 6’fo., Ut 
f-or. i»81.] 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, k This « 
]iopuhir corruption of Lord Suhib, or 
Ldnl SOhtb, ns it is written in Ifirid., 
is the n.s«a1 form from native li]»s, at 
least in the Bengal Presidem^, of the 
title ?)y whicli tJic Ooveriior-Gciieral 
has long been known in the vernacu- 


lars. The Icnu also extends iiowndaya 
*to Licutonnnt-OovcrnoRs who in con- 
tact with the higher authority become 
ChhoUl (‘Little*) Lat, wliilst the 
Govcrnor-Geuoraiand the Connnnticlcr- 
in-Chief are somutimci) diserimitiaiod 
ns the JMidKl htt Sahib [or Bard Lat], 
and the Jangl Lat Sahib P territovinl * 
ami ‘military*), the Bi<«hop as fho 
Lat Padro Sahib, and the Chief 
Justice ns the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is nli«o sometimes but very in- 
corn'ctly, ai>plied to minor dignitaries 
of the "jjupreme Government, rsNliilst 
tho common form of ble.ssing addres.^ecl 
to a eiril olUcer is Lat Guv* 

nar, Lat Sikxitar ho-jdniJ* 

1821. — “ IIo ■•ccineil, however, much 
mr^lcd toiieiko out iny rank, noier having 
le.'inl tho ^id) of luiy *Lord Sahib* except 
tho Goicrnor Gonoml, uhilo he w.ax Ktilf 
more iHjniluxe<l by llie exi»oMtiiiii of 'Lord 
]U*hop Sahib,' which fop Fi»ino reason or 
other my frcn‘ants nlwnyR prefer to that of 
Lord Padro. 1. CP. 

1637. — “Tbo Amli, thinking I had pur- 
|K>scdy stolen hts kitten, mn after the linggy 
at full Kpeed, r flouting os bo rasped JiOnI 
Auckland’s lent**, ‘ Doh.Vl, Srduh I 

doh.'i*t. Lord Sabib ‘ * t*-co LOAD. ' Mercy, 
mercy, sir ! mercy, Gmcrnor'ftoncpul I * Tho 
faster tho hor-o rushed on, the faster followed 
tho nhouting Arub,”— ir«ur/^riiiej of a 
Pdyrm, il. M2. 

1668.— “Tho old birher at Roorkoo, nftor 
telling ino that ho had known Stnichoy when 
ho fimt )>osan, nddofl, ‘ Ab Lat-Sekrotur 
hai I Ah ! iiuni bin lioodda hng> a ! ' ( * Now 
ho is LtM S^r*Uirift All* ! too have 
ticcriine old I /ajm f/«»’ f«fr jr..6^rn, 

ir. ir. IL Ormthfit. 

1677.— *'• • . ina niro but most snliiablo 
hook {tndUnoixfs ilhfrrcttbu,\$ on Jndxa. 
1$2.*», IT* ill uliich tlio author reimrUs 

with ntiioli ouict humour, nn aged imtnu’s 
nccount of the awful ccuHe«ju cnees of oon- 
tempt of All onler of the (as hu called tho 
Supremo Court) ‘ A7 idoerm /lOMn^t/thoonlor 
of lmrH?y being ‘Lord Jmitoy Sahlb-hi- 
loohof the instnimcnts of aI»o<e will were 
*tdndahi»* or nfridavU** ” -l/itter from *sVr 
J. l\ AVr‘/»/i'‘«, in JTim/j*, May 31. 

LAT, fi. ITincl. /<7f, used ns a cor- 
ruption of tilt* bhiglish /of, iu reference 
to nn auction {(Jarnryxe). 

LAT, LATH, p, This word, moan- 
ing a slnir or pole, Is tti-eti for nn 
obelisk or columnar monument.; and 
is Bpecifionlly u*ied for the ancient 
Buddlii‘«t columns of Ka.sleru Iiidm. 

: [1661 -62. — “Tho pillar (iit llcsarh) is 
I known by tlio rcoiilc as yf/iTM>Ni*/i-/il*lAtnnd 
1 CVaMiiiy^im, Aniu 

I Urp. I. 61.] • • 
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LATBBITE, s. A term, fii'st used 
I)}** Dr. Francis Buclmnan, to indicate 
a reddish brick*likc argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated udtii iron 
])croxide, and hardeninc on exposure 
to the atmosphere, udiioli is found in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the otlicr, and the origin of 
'Which geologists fuid very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct types : 

(1) HigMevel Laterite^ capnnig especi- 
ally tne trtip-rocks of tlie Deccan, 
M*ith a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in tltickncss, which perhaps at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Bajmnhal and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Low-level Lalerite^ form- 
ing comparatively thin and slojnng 
beds on uie plains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable "vdew, modified vol- 
canic matter; the lovy'-lcvel latente 
having undergone a further rcanange- 
inent and deposition ; hut tlie matter 
is too complex for brief statement (see 
Neieholdf in JM.AE.^ vol. viii. ; and 
the Manual of the Geol o/Zndta, pp. xlv. 

348 segg.). Mr. King ana others 
have found Hint weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
material for road-metal in S. India, 
ns konkur (^•v.) is in the north. In 
Ceylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 

1800. — It is dilTusod in inimcnso masses, 
withont any appearance of stratification, 
and is placed over the granite that forms 
tho basis of Malayaliu ^ ... It roip’ soon 
l)ocomcs as hard as brick, and resists tho 
air and "wntor much bettor than any brick 
I have 60 CZ 1 in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bnoks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone {Iticaciillee) rMalayril. rrihilaf}. 

. . . TheaUnost proper Knglisb name would 
bo Laterite, from Znfmfis, the appellation 
that may be given it in science ." — Unehnnarit 
Mysore, &c., li. 440-441. 

18G0.-~*' Natives resident in these locali- 
ties (Galle and Colombo) are cosily recognis- 
able elsewhere by the gonoral hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned hy tho provalcnco* 
alox« the wosiom coast of latente, or, os 
the Singhalese call it, cahook, a product of 
dlainte^ted gneiss, which being subjected 
to detrition communicates its hue to tho 
soil." — Tenntnt'9 Ctylon, i. 17. j 

LATTEE, s. A stick ; a bliid^on, 
often made of the mole bamboo i^Den^ 
drocalamiis strictus), and sometimes 
hound at short intervals with iron 
ringi^ forming a formidable weapon. 


Tlie word is Hind, hfthl and faf/tl, Mahr. 
lafhtha. This is from Prakrit lattluy 
forSkt. yaehtif ‘n stick,* according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavaruchi 
fed. Cowell, ii. 32); see also Lassen, 
Jnstitutiones, Ling, Pralcrit, 195. Jislt 
Whi, i« hi hliains, is a Hind, proverb 
(cujus haculum ejtis hulalus), equivalent 
to the “good old rule, the simple 
plan,** 

1830. — “Tho natives use a very dangerous 
wcainm, wiiich they ha>o been forbidden 
by Government to carr}'. I took one os a 
curiosity, uhich had boon seised on a man 
in n fight in a village. It is a very hcav}’ 
l&thi, a solid male bamboo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed 'with iron in a most formidable 
manner* Thoro are 0 jagged semicircular 
irons at tho ton, each 2 inches in length, 
1 in height, and it is shod with iron bands 
16 inches deep from tho top ,” — IVanderings 
of a lUlyrivt, 1 . 133. 

1878, — “After driving some 6 miles, wo 
came upon about 100 men seated in rows 
on the roadside, nil with lattlea.” — lAfttn, 
tke^fofHSs^l,i, 114. 

LATTEBAL, a. Hind. latUiyal or, 
more cumbrously, hXthXwiJild, ‘a club- 
man,* a hired ruflian. Such gentry 
were not many years ago entertained 
ill 8001*05 by ]>lanters in some parts of 
Bengal, to maintain by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878.—“ Doubtless there were hired Iftt- 
tials ... on both sides.” — Lt/e in (he 
iVofn^fiV, ii* G. 

LAW-OFFIOBE. Tliis was tiic 
oHicial designation of a Mahommedau 
otlicer learned in the (Mahommednn) 
law, who was for many years of bur 
Indian administration an essential 
functional^’ of the judges’ Courts in the 
districts, as well as of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presidency. 

It is to he reinenihered that the law 
I administered in Courts under the Com- 
1 paiii’*s government, from the assump- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oris.sa, 'was the Mahominedan 
Jaw; at first hy the hands of native 
Oazees and Mtuties, with some super- 
intendence from the higher European 
servants of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence 'ivhicli. while undeigolng 
sundry ^*icissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years, developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, whicli again 
was set on an extended and quasi-per- 
manent footing hy Lord Cornwallis’s 
Government, in R^ulation IX. of 1703 
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(eec ABAWIiUT). Tlw ]MalioiniucdAii 
Jaw contiimcd, however, to he the 
]iTofesscd hnsis of criminal juris- 
prudence, though modified more and 
mo^ ns years M’ent on, by new Begu* 
lations, and bv the recorded construc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the nccoiuplislinicnt of 
the great changes wliich foUou'cd the 
ilutiny, and the assumption of the 
direct goveninient of India by the 
CrouTi (1868h The Ijindinarks of 
change were (ir) the enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV, of ISGOi and 
(6) that of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (AcU XXV, of 1861), followed 
hy (c) tlie establishment of the High 
Court (July 1, 1802), in whicli be- 
caiiie merged both the Supreme Court 
w'ith its peculiar jurisdiction, and the 
<quondam-Company*s) Sudder Courts 
of Beview mid Appeal, civil and 
criminal (Dacanny Adawlvt, and 
JWraTTiaf Adawlut). 

The authoritative exposition of the 
lifahomniedan Law, in oid and guid- 
jiiicc of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mniroiiimcdnn Law- 
olQcer. Ue sat nith the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, i.a in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by tlie 
magistrate for trial ; and nt the cud 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
Putwa (q.v.) (sec Bcgn. IX. 1793, 
sect. 47), wnicli was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, ns to 
the definition of the crime, and os to 
its appropriate punishment accoiding 
1o j\ilahoni)ncdnn Law, The judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
Jnitca, and if it scciiicd to him to be 
consonant ^vith natural justice, and 
also in conformity with the Mnhoni- 
nicdau Law, he ])asscd Mintenee (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his M'avrant to the inogis- 
tmte for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the ])i*occcdings had to be referred 
to the Sudder jM&amut for confirma- 
tion. In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the cmliaii 

a c and the Law-ofliccr, either ns to 
ng or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
nintc deciflion. 

In 1832, certain modifications were 
introduced liy law {Reyn* of that 
year), which clcclarcd that the fultoa 
might be dispensed with either hy 


referring the case for report to a pun- 
chayet (q.v.), which sat apart from 
the Court ; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
The frequent adoption of the latter 
alternative rendered the aimearancc of 
the Law-oHiccr and liis /Ithca much 
less universal as lime went on. Tlie 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
would appear from enquiry that I 
have made, among friends of old stand- 
ing in the Civil Sendee, that for some 
years before the issue of the Penal 
Code and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the Moolvce {maxdari) or 
Mahommeuan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bengal districtf^ 
practically ceased to Pit with the 
judge, even in cases whore no assessors 
wen* summoned,* I cannot trace any 
legislative authority for tins, nor any 
Circular of the Smlder Niramut ; and 
it is not cas}*, nt this time of day, to 
obtain much personal te-stimoiiy. But 
Sir George \Nilc (who was Judge of 
Rungpore and Bogra about 1850-56) 
writes thus : 

**Tlio Moulree-ship . . . tnu«t have been 
altolishcd before I became n jud^ru (I think), 
which 2 or 3 ycAr» before the Mutiny ; 
for 1 hnvo no rcoollcclton of fv<^r fitting 
with A Monlrrft nnd 1 Imd a great niimlior 
of hc.avy criminal casos to tr}’ in Kungnoro 
! nnd As^osiors wore mibstitutod for 

' tho in some caics but I liavo no 

recollection of employing the«c cither,” 

Mr. Sctou-ICniT, again, who was 
Civil and Sessioiw Judge of Jessore 
(1857-1800), writes : 

am quite certain of my oi\n practice 
. • , nnd I ro.ido dolibemto choice of nntivo 
AssoiuiOM, whoiiovor the law rc<|,uirod mo to 
have such fmictionnncs. 1 dotcmiincd 
to nit with n .l/aufuri, n«, oven before 
tho penal Code wn<i passed, nnd came into 
oiicmtion, I winiicd to get nd of futwas nnd 
dtlTcrciiccs of opinion.** 

The office of Law-officer was formally 
abolished by Act XL of 1864. 

Ill rcs])ect of civil litigation, it had 
been c.spccially laid doiMi (Rcgn» of 
April 11, 1780, quoted below) Mint in 
stilts reganling successions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, nnd nil religious usages 

* Ilcg, I. of 1810 had empowcml tho Kxecullvo 
Gowrtunpnt, by an olllclal conimuiifc.atlon ftom 
115 ScerftAry in the JmUelal Department, to dU- 
ppane vrlUi the Attendance and futwa oC tun Law 
officers of tho courts of circuit, \\liou It secmcsl 
fld> Iwiblc. But In such case tho Xndgn of tho court 
pa 5 He<l lie UMitonce, but rofornMi the prococdingi 
Mith All opinion to tho SHtamtU 
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mirl iiKMiituttoiis tlio Miiliointuodan 
tvitli respect to >In}if)i)iinedans, ami I lie 
Jlindfi Inwrf witli ivspcet to Hiiidils 
^MTc to Iw eon^iderea «•» the j^eiientl 
rules hy whirh the judges uvie to form 
their decision*. In tlie n»vppc1ive rn-^e'*, 
it w\s Iftid down, tin* jifn/minnirdun «iid 
HitM laW'OfilcorB of the c<»uri were, 
to attend and exiMiund the lao . 

In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahumniednii Inw-tifliter, wIum* 
pre-HJiicc and co-oj)emlioti uns .«o long 
(it hiis Iwcn seen) e«enlial in ii < nniiiml 
trial. In civil wises he diil not sit w Uh 
the judge (at \ va ^{ in tuemory of man 
now living), hut tin* Judge could uud 
did, ill cn«e of need, n*fer to him on 
any point of Mahommedaii liow. The 
Ilinda laW'Oificor (Pundit) !<* found in 
the legislation of 1705, and is distinctly 
traceanle in the Ilegnlnlions down at 
Ic-a^t to lfi21. In fact he is imun*d in 


tho courts of cinmitt, and tho zillnh ond city 
courts • • . stmtl not l>o remnred tint fur 
Incfli>acll 3 ’ or misconduct. . • ,**— /ffj. J//. 
of17(a 

lit ir., V., vi. Canzy and I/Infty aro 
MiliHtitutcil/or LaW'Ofllcer, hut referring to 
tho ramo |•c^«on9• 

17W.-*MV. If tho fttlwa of tho law 
ofTicen of tho ^*imn 1 Ut Adnului dcclaro 
nny pcnw>n convicted of wilful murder not 
Ihi nlo to sufTcr dcilh under tho Mnhomedan 
law on tlio gmund of . , . t!io Court of 
•Vi.vtr.iT'f Atfot*‘h>t notnithstandlng 

I f f*ntcnco tho iiri-oner to suffer dentli. « • /* 

, -AVy. yJII. of )7J>i». 

I LAXmANA, LAQTTBSIMEKA. 
I A^e., P, Malay Aa/;iamaaa, from Skt. 

I hUunatja^ ‘Jinving fortunate tohen*'' 
(which was the tiaiiie of a iiij'thh n1 
licni, hnither <»f Tlii« wn5 the 

title of om* of tho highest dignitarica 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
force.**. 


tho Art XI. of 1801 (^e^• (piutation 
under CAZBE) iilKilidiing IjaWMiflieers. 
lint in many of the distrirta it would 
pcem that he had very long Iwfore 1800 
practically cen«ed to\*\isl, under what 
circuin stance.? exactly I liavc failed to 
discover. He had nothing to do with 
orimituil juftire, and the ocea**ions for 
reference to him ueu* pieHiiinahly^iiot 
frcrpient enough to j«*«tify his main- 
tenance in every district.* A Pmidtt 
continued to he attached to the Sudder 
Dewanny, ond to liiin quoMions uere 
refcrrA*d l>y the District Courts when 
requisite, Kelt her Pumfif nor il/bofrer 
i.s attached to the High Court, hut 
native judges sit. on its Bench. It 
need onh he added that under Kegu- 
Intion 111. of 1821, a tnagistmte uas 
nuthoriml to refer for trial to the 
Law-oiHccr of his distiict a variety 
of complaints and charges of a trivial 
diameter. The designation of t he Lnw- 
ofliccr was J\Tauhvi, (See ADAWLXTT, 
CAZEE. FUTWA, MOOLVEE, MUTTY.) 

1780.— “That in nil units reganling in- 
heritance, nuirnngc, and wi-te, niid other 
rellgioitA tiisigcs or institutions, the lawn of 
the Korati vath rcs^Kict to Mabonimednu?, 
and those of tho Chanter uitli rcypcct to 
(Icntoos, Khali bo imnriably adhcrc<l to. 
On all such ocensions the ISolaTies or Bmh- 
mins shall respect ivclj* attend to ox|Kiund 
the law; and tlio}* rhall Mgn the rc|)ort nnd 
n.ssist in passing the decree.”— if 

hrf (hf and CounrtY, April 11, 

1703.— “II. Tlie Law Officers of tho 
Sudder Bownnny Adnalut, tho Kiranmt 
Adawlut, tlie provincial Courts of Appeal, 


IMl — “Tlure ii-cd to Iw In Malncanvo 
pnnciitvi dignities . . . tlie itiinl is Laasa- 
mano ; this is wVilminl of tho Sc.i. . , — 

rfl h\ /hrrhf lit. 87. 

c. 1539.— “nie King nci*onIin[;ly forth 
a Klrcl of two hundred Sails. . « . And of 
tilts Xavy ho nmde General the creat Laque 
Xcjncnaf his Adniiml, of whose Valor the 
llistory of tho Indw'* hath ?|*r»l on in divciH 
phevs.”— /*»«?►», In p, 38. 

icr«3.— “Loesamona ssas ham^^cd by the 
King to engneo Dotn Garcia ; but his reply 
«as : A‘»rr, Offainst and thnr 

htn^Mdnl ii «J tnTWmW-* its 

»riV/i hV’TiU lancharas 
(to at t)for I irifii** thu jifnph to*//, $^np loie 
twfh llo^d Ofit hnv* rvti r%^; ffi^l /orfeitc 
IS neir infA rArr, a«cf I cut to ansffe 
va** on. t/>m. And so ho did.”— /Atmu, 1 1 1. 
Viti. 7. 

[iCir*.— “On tho inorrowl went to tabo my 
10 * 1 X 0 of Laxatnan. to whom alt strangers* 
business are resigned.”— /Vi.Vr, /✓rfw, ir, 6.] 

lilBAGXTEB, 5. TTic following use 
of this uord is now quite oh«^)cte, avo 
bt'lieve, ill English ; nut il ilhiPtmtwi 
the now familiar Gennau u«o of Lugn* 
/fur, i.r. *hoer for laj'ing doum, for 
keeping * (primarily in cask). The 
uom ill tilts ^cn.«c is neither in 
Mixishcw (1827), nor in Bnyley (1730). 

1717.— “Th.at tho Storokconor do jiro- 
vido Leaguers of good Ckilumoo or Batavia 
arrack.”— /V, Xf. Jiavid Coiisn., May 5 (MS. 
Keconl in Indh Ollico). 

1782.— “Will Iks sold by Piiblto Auction 
by Mr. Bondncid, at his Auction Boom, 
formerly tho Court of Cutcherry . . • Squato 
and GIoIk) I.Anthoms, a quantity of Country 
Bum in Longuem, a Slave Girl, and n variety 
of other articles.**— /nifici Uasetts, Xov. 23. 
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XiECQTJEi 8. Wc do not know what 
the word used by the Abbu Raynal in 
the follo^ving extract is meant for. It 
IS perhaps a mistake for lasty a Dntcli 
weights 

17r0,--**Thoy (Dutch at the Capo) rccoivo 
a fitill smaller profit from 60 locques of red 
wino, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. Tho lecquo 
weighs about 1,200 pounds.” — JfAyiuc/, E.T. 
177/, i* 231. 

LEE, 8. Chin. Ih The ordinary 
Cliincse itinerary measure. Books of 
the Jesuit Missionaries gcncmlly in- 
terpret the modern ll ns is of a league, 
wliicli gives about 3 It lo the mile ; 
more exactly, accoi-ding to 2ilr. Giles, 
*27i = miles; but it evidently 

varies a good deal in diftcrent parte 
of Cliina, and lias al.«o 'i^aried in the 
course of age.*;. TJuis in Ibc 8tli ccii. 
tnry, data quoted by If. Vivien do St. 
hfartin, from Perc Gnubil, aIiow that 
the l7 was little more than ^ of 
an English mile. And from several 
concurrent statements wc may also 
conclude that the ll is gcncralv^cd so 
that a certain numher of /7, generally 
100, stand for a day’s iiiaTch. [Arch- 
deacon Gray {Chiua^ ii. 101) gives 10 
U iLs the cqni\Tilcnt of 3J« English 
miles; Gen. Cunninglmin (Arelt. Hep, 
i. 305) asserts that Hwen Tlisaiig con- 
verts the Indian yojanas into Chinese 
7? at the rate of 40 ll per yojam^ or of 
10 7r per A»s.] 

15S5.— '*By tho said booko it i>i found Uint 
tho Cliinos hauo ntuong^t thorn but only 
three kind of xnonsurca ; tho which in thoir 
Inngungo arc called Hi, prr, nnd tVAum, 
which w nil much ns to pay, or in ofTcct, ns 
a forlong, Icnguo. or iomoy : tho measure, . 
which is called fit, hath ro tuiich npaco ns a 
mna'A voice on a plnino gronndo mny bco 
henrdo in n quid day, halowing: or whoplng 
with all tho force and Rtrength ho mny; 
and ten of thc^o Ills makotii n pir, which 
is a great Spanish Icnguo; and ten nwji 
innketh a dnyo*s ioumey, which is called 
iclitim, which mnkoth 12 (ste) long longues.” 
— J/fndoar, i. 21. 

1801.—** In this iiart* of tho country a 
dny’fl march, whatever its notual distance, 
is called 100 U; and tho 11 mny thoreforo 
bo taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distance.”— Cbf. fSanlf in J.R» GfOff» Sne, 
xxxii. 11. 

1678.— “D’aprbs Ics clauses du contrat lo 
voyage d’une longuour totalo do 1,800 lis, 
on 180 ]icncs,.dovnifcB*cflcctuoron 38 jours.” 
— L»Jlou$^df A Truvfrt h CMw, 337. 

LEEOHEE, LYCHEE, s. Chin. 
/t-f7if,mid in S. China (its native region) 
2 K 


lai-chty the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of tho Ntphelium litchi^ Cambeashdes 
(N. 0. Bapindaccti^y a tree which has 
been ior nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal aritli success. The diicd 
fruity usually ticketed ns /yc/ics, is now 
common in London shops. 

c. 1510. — “ . . . outra verdura muito iniiis 
I frcsca, o do melhor choiro, quo c«ta, n quo 
I os natumes dn term ohamilo loohias. ...” 

; — A’«/o, eh. Ixviii. 

l.*J63 . — ** II, Of tho things of Chinn you 
havo not mid a word ; though there they 
have many fruits highly nrm«cd, such ns 
nro lalichias (7n/(jriVi^) and other excellent 
fniits. 

I ”0. I did not speak of tho things of 
! Cliinn,^ liccniisc China is a region of which 
! there is so much to tell tliat it never comes 
to an end. , . f. 157. 

1585. — “Also they havo a Idndo of 
plummcs that they doo call Icchlas, that 
nro of nn exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurtoth nnylwdy, although they should 
cato a great number of them.’ — i*nr/:eV 
Mendoza^ i. 14. 

1593.— “Tliero is a kind of fniit called 
licebyaff, which nro hfco 2»inms, !)ut of 
another taste, and are vciy good, and much 
esteemed, whereof I have eaten.'*— 
wAoMh, 38;tUnk. Soc. i. 131]. 

1631, — “Adfertur ad nos pneterca fnictns 
quiilam Iaiho's (rend taaiccs) vocatus, qui 
mcematim, nt uvie, croscit.’*— JlonUt, 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1031.— “Lataco, or Chinese Chestnute.” 
— r<r/^fiyn, iv, (China) 12. 

1750-52. — “Lcieki is a species of trees 
which they ficom to reckon equal to the 
sn-cct ornngo trees. ... It seems hnnlly 
credible that tho conntry Alx}Ut Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grons) annually 
makes 100,000 Ul of dried lelekis ,” — Ofof 
Torf*i\y 802-3, 

1824,— “Of tho fniits wlilch this season 
offera, tlio finest are Icochcs (Wr) and man- 
goes ; iho first is really vorj* fino, being n 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Krun- 
tigimc gmpo.”— //rftn*, i, 60. 

c. 18.58.— 

“ Et tnndis quo ton pied, sort! do la Iw- 
lioucho, 

Pendait, rose, nu bord du manchv (sco 

, MtJNCHEEL) 

A Tonibro lies bois noirs touffus, et du 

Loichi, 

Aux fniita inoins pourpres quo ta louche.” 

Lccontr (fe /tide, 

1878. — “ . . • and tli© lichi hiding under 
a shoU of niddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.”— /'A. 
Jtch(7i»onf In My />«7inn Vanlnty 49. 

1879. —“. . . Hero aro a hundred and 

sixty lichi /mils for yon. , . J/. 

Indian Eaxty Taltt (Calo. cd.) 51. 

LEMON, s. Ciirvs wir/ftw, vnr. 
lAmoimmy Hooker. This is of course 
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liol an Anclo-Iiulian woid. But it \m 
conic into European Inngungcs Uirongli 
the Ar. and is, according to 

Hehn, of Indian origin. In llind. we 
iinvp \>r)th /Jmfi and which last, 

at h’a‘*t,j*co!ns to he an indigenous form. 
Till* tskt. dictionaries give ntmhrtla. 
In England we get tlic word tlironch 
the llomnncc languages, Kr. Iimon, It. 

Sii, /imo7i, Arc., iHTliaps both , 
from the Ciusade'*nnd from the Moors 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes: “The » 
Mnln> form is fiinna, ‘a lime, lemon, ' 
or orange.* The Port. /»i«<7o may I 
po«>ihly romo from this Malav form. I 
I feel Mire that fimoa, uhich in •■unie | 
dinlect.s is ftwor, is an iiiiligennus word 
wliich was tmnsferred to Enrt»pe."] ' 
(See LIME.) j 

c. 1200.— “Sunt pmctcrca niuo nrlmrcs ‘ 
fruotas ncalos, |K)ntici \i4lolicct «s|»ori«, ex 
«o procrc’^nlcs, ipios ap]>cn.\iit UmoneB.*'— 

ft' rifritl^), y/i*?. yAw»o/y/‘j, cnp. 
Ibxsv. ta JJonffitrf. 

c, V.J2S.— ** I will only nay this mneh. that 
this Itulls. as rcpinls fniitand other things, 

entirely didcrcnt fnnn Christendom ; 
except, indeed, that there l)o lemouB in 
}<ome places, lef ««wcct.'is hinjar, wluht there 
1 m> other lemona «QUr like oars.*— /nar 

Jotrhtnttf^ ir». 

“ Profnnditas hnjiis nqiuio plena 
cst lApulibu^ ])rcciod<«. Quae aqnn niultiim 
cst yrodinihus ct rangnisngij plena. Hos 
lapiaos non nccipit rex, (>ed pm anim.'k fin.\ 
Home) Tcl his in anno f*uh nriuai ilHO-* {mu- 
lucres Ire permittit. . . . Kt iit ip<i paujwres 
iro Kill aqtmm pos-itnt acci]Munt limonem et 
nnotndam fnictnm quoin lionc ]nstant, ct 
illo liono re iingunt. . . . Kt cum idc hint 
uncli yniclincs et singiii-tigie ill(»s ofrendem 
non salcnt." — />. Oaorif, in C«t(A<ti/, A:c., 
App., p. xxf. 

c« — “Tlio fruit of tlio nmngo«trce 
(Rf**a»f<a) is the rixo of a great pear. NVhon 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 

S owder it svitfi wilt and presono it, as is 
one with the sweet citron and the fwnen 
(oMcimtln) in our country.*— yf'a JUttutn, 
ill. 120. 

LEMOM-GEASS, s. Andro]}ogon 
eitratus, D.C., n gntss cultit’atim m 
Ceylon and Siugajiorc, yielding an 
oil much ii«cd in perfumery, under 
the name of Lmon-Gnm OJV, Oil of 
Verh^my or Indian MelisM Oil Boyle 
(Uind. Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant grass, 
Andropogon fchoenanthus, L., according 
to him the exormr of lliascoridcs. 
This last, which grows wild in various 
jiarts of India, yields Itdsa Oil, alias 
0, of Ginger^grass or of Geranixm, wliich 


is exjiortcd from Bomkvy to Arahia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively . 
used ill the adulteration of “Olto of 
Boses.** 

LEOPABD, s. AVe insert this in 
order to remark that ther»‘ has Ihjcii 
a great deal of controversy niiiong 
Indian s|)ortMiien, and al.»> among 
natunilists, as to whether there are or 
are not two species of this Cal, dis- 
tinguiOied hy tho<e who maintain the 
al1innati\e, as jvinther (K jxirrfus^and 
IrrtpanI (/V/m Uopitrdu*), the fatter 
living the pmaller, though hy «onic 
tliv^o names an* rever-ed. Kvvii (hy«e 
uh»> supjiort this distinction of species 
.ippe.ir to admit that the marking-i,' 
)la1ut^ and general npi»camnce (except 
.si/e) of the two aniiiials an* almost 
ulvntical. .Terdon destrilies the two 
taneties, but (with Blylh) clashed Imlli 
AS one sjHTies {^VeU* yxin/iM). [Mr, 
Bl.inford tak<‘S the .Ksme view: “I 
v.aiiiiot helji ‘m«}>erting that the 
ditference is very often due to age. . . . 

I have for years ende.ivoured to dis- 
tinguish the two forms ndthout 
fiUrce-s ” (Afn laiiuifm of C3 A*'^.)] 

LEWCHEW, Lltr KIU, LOO- 
OHOO, n.p. T)ic name of a 
group of islands to the youth of Jnjiau, 
A name mtieh more familiar than in 
later years during llie IGlh century, 
when tlicir pctijilc haliitiially nnvigalHl 
the Cliina Foas, and vi.sitca the ports 
of the Arcliipelngo. In tlic earlie.«t 
notices they arc perhaps inixt up tvith 
the JnjKinese. [Mr. Chamhcrlnin writes 
the name Luwiii, and «ays that it is 
pronounced Ddchfi by the natives and 
Ugdhgu, by tlic Japanese (27imw 
Japan^ff, 3rd cd. p. 267). Mr, Pringle 
traces the name in the “Gold flowered 
loos*’ tvhich np^ioar in a ]Nfndras list 
of 1GS4, and winch he supposes to be 
“«a name invented for the occasion to 
describe some silk sttitf brought from 
the Liu Kill islands.” (DiViry Ft St 
Geo. 1st ser. iii. 174),] 

l.*ilC.— “Op]K)sito thie country of China 
there aro many idand« in the sea, nnd 
lioyond them at 175 leagues to tho cart 
them M one very large, nhich they say is 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to ^lalaca «1 or 4 ship* like thorn 
of tho OiInc«c, of white jxioplo whom they 
clc«cribo na great and wcaltiiy merchants. 

. . . Them islands am called Leqneos, tho 
iwoplo of Malnea sny they nro better men, 
and greater nnd wealthier merchants, and 
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1)cttor drc<)5cd and adorned) and more 
lionoumblo than the Chinese,” — Jiarhosa, 
^07. 

1510, — “And they, domandinj^ of him 
vrhenco ho camO) and whnb ho would havO) 
ho answered thom that ^ ho was of tho 
Kingfdom of Siam [of tho aotUemont of tlio 
Tnnnucnrini forol^nontj and that ho Ctnino 
from Vonin}7a] and an a merchant was going 
to tmfliquo In the Isle of Loqnlos/* — l^into 
♦(orig. cap. X. xli), in CvffaUf 49. 

1553. — “Foniao Pores , , , whilst ho re* 
mnined at that inland of Bcninga, aiw thoro 
-certain junks of tho people cAilca LeqnioSi 
■of whom he had alrondy got n good deal 
of information at Mnlncn, as that they 
inhabited certain islands ndjoioing that 
coast of China ; and ho obsorved that the 
most mrt of the morchnndko that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold . , . 
and thoy appeal^ to him a hotlor clisjxisccl 
pcqplo tlian tho Cbineic. • , ■**— /Iwrrot, JII. 
li. 8. Sco also II. vi. C. 

(In this year) “a Portugal arrived 
at Mnfaatt named /Vro CforH^j a*Almn/thtf 
•»crvant to the Grand Jlastcr of S>ui(uiffOf 
with a rich Present, and letters from tlio 
iVaKAietaV}) Prince of tho Island of TaniX’ 
»»»noa, directed to King Joh7\ Ibe thin! . , . 
to have five hundred Porttf^ah granted to 
him, to tho end that with them, and his 
own Force**, ho might connuer tho Island of 
Leqoio, for which ho would remain tributary 
to him at TidOO Kintals of Copjicr and lOOO 
of liuttin, yearly, . . Pmfo, in C*eycr«, 
p, 188. 

Ids. — “Tlic King of Masboiia (qu, 
1) • • , 'who is King of tho westor- 
most islands of Japan . . . has conquered 
tho Lcques Islands, which not long sinco 
■were under tho Government of Cluna,”— 
Swishvry, i. 447, 

,1 “The King of Shashma . . , n 
man of grento iiowcr, and hath conquered 
the islandcs caued tho Iieques, which not 
long since wore under tho govommont 
of Chinn. Lcqno Grande yecldeth grento 
«toro of omber grccco of tho best sortc, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (rie) ps. of 
coarse cloth, as duttics and such like, per 
annum,” — L^liir e/ liaphf CopptndalL in i 
Coclif ii. 272. 

[ „ “Tlioy being put from Liquea. 

- . i. 1 .] 

LIAMPO, n,p. This is the name 
which the older MTiters, especially 
Portuguese, give to tlio Chinese port 
which we now call Niiig-Po, It is a 
form of corruption which ajipcars in 
•other eases of names used by the 
Portuguese, or of those who learned 
from Uicm. TJius Nanldng is similarly 
vailed Lanckin in the publications of 
the fiimc age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza ns Olam. 

1540. — “Sailing in this manner wo arrived 
six dayca after ni tho^Ports of Liompoo, 


LIKIN, LEKIN 

which are two lelands one just against 
another, distant three Leagues from tho 
place, whore at that time tho Porltinafs 
used thoir oommorco ; Tlioro thoy had 
built nlioro a ihou<!and houses, that woro 
ovorned by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, 
udges, and G or 7 other kindo of Officers 
[com poiwuinfa rfe Vcrcadorcs, 5s Ouvidor, 
« Alcaide**, it* ou(ras icis ou frte Varas dc 
Justifa <0 0Jiciaf*3 de Pfpubfiealy whore the 
Notaries tindcmcnth tiio publiqno Acta 
which thoy made, >vn>to thu«i, /, tuik a one, 
pitblique Notari^ of this Town ^ Liompoo 
for (he King onr ^verttign Lora, And thii 
thoy did with as much confidonco and 
assurance as if this Placo had been scituated 
between ^inferrm and Lisbon; so that thoro 
were houses thcro which cost three or four 
thousand Dnekats tho building, but both 
thoy and all tho rest were nftcn\.ard8 do* 
moU<4hcd for our sins by tho CAritaws. . • 

— fVnfo (orig. cap. Ixvi.), in Coyrtn, n. 82. 

WhntCogan renders * Ports of Liompoo' 
IS porfas, t.r. Oates, And tho expression is 
roinnrkaiile ns preserving a very old tradi- 
tion of Eastezn nnrigaiion ; tho oldest docu- 
ment rcgarrliog Arab tnulo to L*liinn (the 
Prfniionf tr. by Itomaud) that tho fliip*, 
after crossing tho Sea of Sanji ‘jxtss tho 
dates of Chtna, Tlioso Gatos are in fact 
mountains washed by tho nca; iMitwccii 
these mountains is an opening, through 
which tho ships pass * (p, IP), This phrase 
wiw perhaps a trnnal.ation of a term used by 
tho Chinese tliom!iolvcs<— sco under BOCCA. 
TZGKIS. 

LOfiS.— “Tlio eighth (division of tho coasts 
of the Indies) tenninates in a notable cape, 
tho most easterly ]K>int of tho whole con- 
tinent BO far as we know at present, and 
which stands about midway in tho whole 
const of that great country China. Tliis 
our people call Obo do Liompo, after an 
illustrioua city which lies in tho bend of 
tlio cape. It IS called by tho natives Nlmpo, 
which our countrymen have cornqitcd into 
Llampo/— ilrtiTojr, i. ix. 1. 

1096.— “TIioso Junks commonly touch at 
Lirmpo, from whence thoy bring Petre, 
(/eefongs, and other Silks." — Ilowgear, in 
i. 87. 

1701.— “Tlio Mnndnrino of Justice arrived 
late Laat night from Limpo.”— /'VoTwi^afur?/ 
MS. Jteeords of Chinn Paetoru (at Cnusan ? 1, 
in India Offico, Oct. 21. 

1727.— “Tlio Proriiico of Oitgniam, whoso 
chief city is Limpoo, by aomc called Nitnpoa, 
and by others Ningpoof — .d. Uamilton, ii. 
283 ; led, 1744, ii. m\ 

1770.— “To theso articles of importation 
may bo added those brought over^* year, 
hy a dozen Chinese Junka, from Emoy, 
Limpo, and Canton,”— ifayimf, tr. 177/, 
i. 219. 

LIKIN, LEKIN, a. We borrow 
£1*0111 Mr. Giles: ‘*Au nrbitmrj^ tax, 
originally of one cash per tael on nil 
kinds of produce, imposed with a view 
of making up tho deficiency in the 
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land>tax of OUinn caused by the 
T*aiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set aside for military purposes 
only — lienee its common name of 
‘war tax*. . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of tlie Foreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” (Gloss, 
of Ref ffrence^ s.v.). The same autnority 
explains the term as ** H (le, i.e. a cash 
or ot a tael)-money,” because of 
the original rate of le'iy. The iikin 
is professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, hut a provincial tax levied by 
the governors of the provinces, and at 
their discretion as to amount ; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeable. This has been a 
chief cULQiculty in carrying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, ivliich as yet has 
never been anthoritatively interpreted 
or finally ratified by iJnglnna. [It 
tras ratified in 1886. For the con- 
ditions of the Agreement see Rail, 
Things Ohinese^ 3rd ed. 629 «cgg.] IVe 
quote the article of the Agroement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the chief difiiculties, as leav- 
ing not only the amount to be paid, 
but the line at which tliis is to ho paid, 
undefined. 

1876.— ** Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wade vnll move his Government 
to sanction an arrangement different from 
that affecting other imports. Bntish 
merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken 
cognizance of by the Customs, and de- 
posited in Bond . . . nntil aueh time as 
there is a sale for it. The importer will 
then pay the bmff duty upon ft, and the 
purchasers the likin: in order to the pre- 
vention of the evasion of the duty. The 
amount of Uirin to bo collected will he 
decided by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments, according to the circumstances of 
each .*’ — Agreement ef Ohtfoo. 

1878. — **1a Chino est paisem^e d'une 
xnhniM de petits bureaux d 'octroi ^chelonn^s 
le long des voies commerciales ; lea Cbinois 
les nomment Iti-kin C’est la source la 
plus sure, et^^ln^lus productive dcs roveuus.” 
^Roussety A Tmvers la ChiiHy 221. 

LILAC, 8. This plant-name is 
eventually to be identified uiUi anil 
(q.v.), and with the Skt. ntla, ‘of a 
aark colour (especially dark blue or 
black)*; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
in Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the body of 
tlio colour-blind (like the ivriter of 
this article). The Indian word takes, 


in. the sense of indigo, in Persian the. 
form Ulang; in Ar. thi^ modified into 
lllalc and lildJs, is applied to the lilac 

» a ^p.). Marcel Devic says the 
j. lilah has the modified sense 
‘ bloudtre.* See a remark under 

BUCEnnVE. "We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning* 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
the name among the uneducated of 
‘ lily^odkJ 

LIME, s. The fruit of the small 
Citrus medica, var. aetda, Hooker, is 
tliat generally called lime in Indio, 
approaching as it does veiy nearly to 
the fruit of the West India Lime. It 
is often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one ivell-known 
miniature lime of this kind is called 
by the natives from its tliin skin 
Mgkazi nimhily or ‘paper lime.* Tliis 
seems to bear much the same relation 
to the lemon that the miniature thin- 
skinned orange, which in London 
shops is called Tangerine, hears to the 
“China orange.” But lime is also 
used with the characteiisuig adjective 
for the Gitrus medica, var. ikmetia. 
Hooker, or Sweet Lime, an insipid 
fruit. 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Port, lima, which is from the 
Ax. lima; Fr. lime, Pers. llmU, Itmfin 
^see XfEMON). But probably it came 
into English from the Portuguese in 
India. It is not in Minsheu (2nd ed. 
1727). 

1404. — “ And in this land of Guflan snow 
never falls, so hot is it; and it produces 
abundance of citrons and limes and oranges 
(cidnu Alimas i nanenjas)." — Cfavi/e, §lxxxvi. 

c. 1526. — “Another is the lime (ffsia), 
which is very plentiful. Its size is about 
that of a hen's egg, which it resomhlcs in 
shape. If one t^o is poisoned boils and 
eats its fibres, tbo injuiy done by the poison 
is averted.”— JBater, 328. 

1B63.— “It is a fact that there are some 
Portugurae so pig-headed that they would 
rather die than acknowledge that we hnve^ 
hero any fruit equal to thot of Portugal; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
the bell, as for Instance all tbo fructas de 
espinho. For the lemons of thoao parts ore so 
big that they look hko citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of fiavour, espcdnlly 
those of whilst ibe citrons them- 

selves are much better and more tender 
than those of Portugal); and the limes 
limai) vastly bettor. . . (7ama, f. 133. 

c. 1630. — “The lie inricht us with many 
good thills ; Buffolls, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 
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hiigo Bntts . . . Also with Oranges, Lemons, 
Lymos, . , 5ir T. i/ertrr/, 28. 

1C7S. — “Hero AspftHigua flourish, ns do 
Limes, Pomogranntcfl, Gonotins. , . 
jT'Vycr, 110. (“ Jonnoting ” from Fr. ffeniiin, 
[or according to Prof. Skont, for jewnnefon, 
A dimm. from Fr. pomm« de S, J^ran.] 

1690, — “ITio Island (Jolmnna) Abounds 
‘with Fowls and Rico, with Popper, Yams, 
Plnntcns, Bononocs, Potatoog, Oranges, 
Xemons, Limes, Pino^npplos, &c. . . .**— 
Onnffton^ 109. 

LINGAIT, LOTGAYET, LIN- 
GUIT, LmOAVANT, LmGA- 
DKAItl, 8. Mnlir. Can. 

Linffflyata^ n member of a Sivaite 
sect in W. and S. India, whose members 
wear the liiiga (see LINGAU) in a 
small gold or silver box suspended 
round tlm neck. The sect was founded 
in the 12th century hy Bfisava. Jhey 
4irc also called Jangama, or Vjra Saiva, 
mid have 'i^rious subaf'vnsions. [See 
Nchorif Madura, pt. Hi. 48 s^ri,; iVomVr 
Williams, Brahmanim, 88.] 

1C73. — “ At Itvlfv in this Kingdom nro a 
oosto called Llnguits, who nro buried up- 
right.” — Etyfr, 153. This is still their 
practico. 

Lingua is girai as the name or title 
of the Kiim of Columbuin (see QinLON) 
ill the 14th century, by Friar Jordanus 
(p. 41), wliich might nave hecii taken 
to denote that he helonged to this 
sect; hut tliis seems never to have 
had followers in Malaliar. 

LINGAM, s. Tliis is taken from 
the S. Indian form of the word, which 
in N. India isSkt. and Ilfnd. liiiga, ^a 
token, .badge/ &c,, tbcnco the sym- 
1)ol of Siva which is so extensively an 
object of worship among the Hindus, 
ill the form of a cylinder of stone. 
The great idol of Somnuth, destroyed 
by Mahmud of Gha/ni, and the object 
of BO much romantic narrative, was 
■a colossal synihol of this kind. In the 
quotation of 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of ca.ste, 
which is certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably n mistake oa 
attributed in that sense to modem 
vernacular use. Tlio man may have 
been a lingait* (q.v.), so that his badge 
was actually a figure of the lingam. 
Hut this clever authoress often gets out 
of her depth. 

1311. — “aiio stone idols called Ling 
Mnhltdco, which had been a long time 
^stnblishod nt that place , . . those, up to 


this time, the kick of the horse of Islam 
had not Attempted to break. . . . Hoo 
Narain fell down, and the otlicr cods who 
had scats there raised their foot, ntid jumped 
so high, that at one leap thoy reached the 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the lings 
tbomsolres would havo Hod, had they had 
any legs to stand on."— .rlOTir JOiutrd, in 
IJWief, IV. 91. 

1616.—“. . . Above this there is olov.ated 
tho figure of an idol, which in dcconoy I 
abstain from naming, but which in called 
by iho heathen Lfnga, and which they wor- 
ship with many superstitions; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degree that the 
liaathon of Caiinra carry svoll-^^Tought images 
of tho kind round their necks. This abomm- 
nblo custom was abolished by a certain 
Canam King, n man of rc.sson and righteous- 
ness." — Couto, Dee. VH. hi. H. 

1726.— “Tlicro nro al«o some of them who 
w'enr a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or clso in tho hair of tho 
head. « • — Vaimtijn, C4oro. 74. 

1781. — “TlTioso P.sgodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twclirc foot square, 
srith a lamp hanging over the Lingham."— 
Jlodgeff 91. 

1709. — “I had often remarked near tho 
banks of tho riviilota number of little altars, 
svith a linga of Mah^fdcs’a upon thorn. It 
seems they nro nlaccd over the n'<hc.s of 
Hindus who liavo been burnt near tho spot." 
— Oohhroole, in Life, p. 1.62. 

1809. — “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone.”— /wd. Va/rntta, i. 371. 

1814. — . • two rcspoctablo Bmhmuns, 
a man one! his wife, of iho hocular order; 
who, haring no children, had made soTcral 
religious pUgriinnges, ]>crformod the accus- 
tomed ccraraonios to tho linga, and consulted 
tho divines.” — Eorl^s, Or. Mem. ii. 364 ; 
[2nd cd. ii. 4 ; in ii. IGi, lingam]. 

1833.— “In addition to tho preaching, 
Mr. G. got hold of a mon'R Lingum, or 
Uadgo of caste, and took it away.”— 
from Madras, lfi6. 

1813.— “Tho homage svns |)aid to Lin* 
gamism. Tho insult was olTcrcd to Mn- 
homotanisBB. Lingamism is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form.” — Macau/ay, Speteh on (totei of S<m» 
nanih. 

LINGUIST, 8. An old word for an 
interjivctcr, formerly much used in the 
East. It long survived in China, and 
i.s there pcrhap.s not yet obsolete. Prob- 
ably adopted from (he Port, lingua, 
used for an interpreter. 

1554.—“ To a lllngna of tho fnctoiy (at 
Goa) 2 pardnos monthly. . . tS. BoUlho, 
Tomho, 63. 

„ “To tho linguoa of this kingdom 
(Ormuz) a Portuguoso ... To tho llngixoa 
of the oustom-houso, n bramon,"— 104. 

[1612. -“Did Captain Saris* Linguist 
I aitond ? **— Drtwrerr, Letters, i. 68,] 
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1700.-* ** F cnmod tho Linfirulst into n 
A!orc!innt*fi llou<«o thnt trAi tny We<]nAml* 
nnco to consult irlUi ttiat Merclmnt about 
rcinoTinjr Hint J^monu tbnl ntoji’cl Oio Man 
of AVnr from cnlrinjr into tbo Hnrl»our/*— 
Aw 7/ami7/o;i, iii. ; [cd. 17 it]. 

Un.<— *'I*insruiBts nyiuiro not too mtich 
hanto, liarltif* al^ttiy^ itvo or rix to nml.C' 
ehoico of, novor a IMrrcl tlio bottcr Hcrriny/' 
— 102 , 

ITCQ.— ** I nm ftorry to think your Honour 
fihoulltt hnvo reason to think, ttmt t Itavo 
been nny^ay concenml m tint nnluc» y 
nffnir that linptH}nc<l at the in tlio 

month of OctoiH'r 1752 ; but f^tto mu tcave 
to nvuro jour Honour that 1 nai no further 
conccmcu, than a** a Linfnlster for the 
/un^'« tHrrrr who commanuLd tlio rarty," 
—letter to tho (lor. of Tort St. 
from ,\nton!o tlf Lx^nuxsf. In i. 

SPC. 


qni'otfon by Sir G. Bird wood ov 
Old 7?/^., Sil)» nlio datr «i its inirodtte. 
tirm to KurojHi al>out lC7ft.] 

10/0— Wo hato continued to rimily 
yon ... in ntruanl the Hutch do ro fully 
fall in n ith tho CiHcoo trade that they hail 
tho la^t \ ear 50,000 rifcci of LoDff'Cloln.'*— 
Cu trt er A./.C?« to Madras, Xpr* 
Ptln in Setrs nad />//„ Jfo. I. p. 2, 

[1C52.— •*, . . fcif Lour cloth Ijrown 
Kn^ti^h 72: Coteds k *J{ bnond No. 1. 
. . /*— /*ni yfe, JMrVt 7'/. ♦V, Oro, 1ft kt. 
I. 10.) 

1727 .— or Xtilrrats /Wum, ^ 
sm.ill rector)* l»rtoa{;mv: to U»o //eVJl, to 
huy up long doth.**— -t, 7/»ri»ii'/f//ft, I 
(taf. irtr. 

1735.— **Tlio trade of Vurt St, HatidV 
consist A in long cloths <d dttTvrent colour*.** 
— (Vmwmfr# /•*/•> r/CrVu**, (. 5. 


1700*1 810 — ** If the ten Mmnld presume 
trt enter MUacc«. publie placed, <\r i*as.iar<, 
punidimont niU ik^ intticUMl on tho linguist 
who ftccomjiamcH them.*’ — Ue^nlaUrt ijt xtt 
CunfoN, from 37.<* /htif I'M# tif p, 

1SS2.— •* As np to treaty dayit, neither 
Conwl nor Vicu.Conanl of n forclRn naUon 
was acUnowlodged, whenever ciUuTof the*i' 
officer* made n cornmnnlcation to the Hopj'ci, 
it had to be done through the lionr mer* 
cUantA. to wimtn tho disp.\tch was takin hv 
a Linguist.'*— TVie /u«l.in»ii»rtf Cta/o i, p. 50. 

I/IP LAP, .•». A vu)|[|::ir ntifl dia. j 
■ mragtiig niiktmnic given in the Dutch 
4 litdicd to Kuni>«mn.<(, nnd corri^^iKunl- 
ing to Aiig1o*Iiulinu clicc<clico Opv.). 
The proiRT nienniiig of /i;»-fap 
to 1 k! the nncciagulat*Kl nulp of the 
coco*nnt (sec ffiimiihinf, hk. i. ch. 1). 
{Mr. Skt\nl notes that the nonl is not 
111 the diets., hut Klinkort givc.n .Tnv. 
lap-Uip^ *n dish-clout.*] 

17GS-71 — *' Children l)om in the Indira 
aro nlcisnamcil Uplnps by tho Kuru]>c.ana, 
althmigli lM>th ixircnti may have come from 
Kuroi>c.’ — Aiiruniii'f, D.T. t, 315. 

LISHTEB, LISTEE, s. Hind. 
7 iWH 7, English word, *n ftVf.* 

IiONG-CLOTH, s T)ic usual name 
in India for (white) cotton .shirtings 
or Ijancashirc calico ; hut first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like Icinu ex- 
lortcd to England, prolwbly because 
t was made oflcngth iinitsnnf in India ; 
cloth for native use lieing ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it ia just possible that 
it may have heen a comiption or mis- 
amirclicnsion of Inngi (.see LOOKGHEB). 
[This latter view is accepted without 


isori,— **IjOng‘elolh, n« it i^ termed, U the 
material j»rinc»irtlly worn In tho TropiM,**— 
ir«nay, /f/irbrf, p. Ul. 

15F0.— **A Chinaman H praMbly the Lvt 
man in tho world to lio taken in twice with 
a fmiididcnt piece of long^cloth. **— /Wf 
A/of/ «lnn. 5^, p. P. 

LONG-DRAWERS, Tim is an 
old-faahliuved equhadent for pyjamas 
(n.V.). Of late it is ct>nfuied to the 
Madni*^ Hn'>idenry, nnd to cintfiltm’ 
list,**. [ A/n *7 1 1 1 f n dnt ictta wi re prol mbly 
like tlu'iC.] 

[IC23.— ** TJioy wi'.ar n pair of long 
Drawers of the Mine Cloth, which cover not 
onh their Tliighs tml IcgA ol*ototho Pcet.** 
-A link. i. *13.] 

1711. — **1110 belter sort wear long 
Drawers, nnd a piece of Sdk, or wrfni;:)it 
Cnllleo, thrown !oo*e over the S!iouider«.*‘— 
Lcclynr, 57. 

1774.— . . pate each private man a 
frock nnd long drawers of chint/.”— 
r. to ,V, f/eiN/a, 100. 

I/^O.— '* Lero) , ono of tho Krench hiK-sar^, 
who had 6.\>cd mo from licing rut down by 
Hyder's hor«e, para mo romo roup, nnd a 
rhirt, nnd long-drawers, whieli 1 had great 
want of.'*— 7/e«. John 7.i ndray in /.iny t/ 
the /.i»rfA»i/r, jv, 250. 

17HD.— *'It H true that they (tho Stye) 
wear onl) a iihort blue jacket, and blue 
long draws Xuto by Tmmilalor of Seir 
A/wM^Acrin, I, 87. 

3810.—“ Tor wear on liaarfl ship, panta- 
loons . . . together with ns many poir of 
wore cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
1 them.** — lIVffiiD'i/oM, r. A/* i. 1*. 

[1653.— “Tlic Doctor, liiagnimt figure very 
reantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawers.”— Cbffi/>5^//, Old lomC 
3nl ed. lOS.J 

(See PYJAAUS. MOaUL BREECHES,. 
SBUZiWAimS, 8XRDRAR8.) 
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LONa.SHOEBWIND,8. A term 
used in Mndras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837.— "Tills longshore wind voxy 
dittprrooftblo — a port of sham sca^breoze 
bloTring from the poutli ; whereas tho real 
se.vbrccro b1o\vs from tlio cait; it i<i a 
TCgnlnr cheat uiion tho non -comers, feeling 
damp and fre^h as if it wore going to com 
ono.'*— //<W/T#/rom Jl/a/fm#, 73. 

p870,— "Strong winds from tho south 
hnown as Alongshore winds, provnil especi- 
ally near the coast,'— 8,] 

LONTAB, s. The palm leaves peed 
in. the Arcliipelngo (os in S. India) for 
writing on are called 7onfar>lGnvcs, 
Filet (rio. 5170, p. 209) givc-s lontar as 
the Malay name of two palin.s, vir. 
Bora^sus Jlahtllifomm (see FALSTTBA, 
BRAB), and LiviMona tundifolia, [See 
CABJAlf.} [Mr. Skoal notes that 
IClinkcrt gives—" Lontar^ metathesis 
of Ton-faf, leaf of the ial ti*ep, n fan* 
palm wliose leaves iverc once used for 
writing on, Bon 

is thus probably equivalent to the 
Alnlay dawn, or in some dialects don, 
‘leaf,* Tlio tree iU^olf is called pViifw 
(po7i««) tnr ill the E. coast of the Malay 
Fcninsuln, far and tal being only vari- 
ants of the same woid. Scott, Mtthyan 
Words in English ^ j). 121, gives ; 
“ionfflr, n palih, dial, form of ddwn 
tea (Wf, Hind.V' (See TODDY.] 

LOOCBDEtB, s. This is often used 
in Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black- 
guard lil)crtinc, a lewd laafor. It is 
properly Hind, luehrhd^ having that 
sense. *Onnc soeins t o have confounded 
the word, more or with lotiya (see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in JVhrfwnrnij 
.Han (cd. 1873, li. 1C8) is Loorhajre. 
Tlic place at Matheran originally 
called Louisa Point” has nccome 
^^Loocha Point I”] 

[1829.—". . . nothing-lo-do lootchae of 
evorr 5ccl in Comp. . • — Or, import. Mm, 

ed. 1873, i. 121.] 

LOONaHBE, s. Hind. hing\ per* 
haps originally Pers. hmg and Innggl; 
[but Platts connects it ’witli Jittga], A 
scarf or web of clolli to wrn]> nmiid 
the body, wlictbcr applied as what the 
French call^jayar, %.e. a cloth simply 
svrapppcl once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the nppi*r edge, which 


is the pi-opcr hlussulnmu inode of 
wearing it; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the 1cm like a dhoty (q-v.), 
which is the ilindu mode, and often 
followed also hy ^laliommcdans in 
India. The Qanoon-e-Islam fuither 
distinguishes between the Innggl and 
dhoti that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn ns described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindus (ilonc. This cxplaua- 
tioii must belong to S. India. ["Tim 
fiinpi i.s really meant to be worn 
round tlie xraist, and i.s very generally of 
a checked ])attcrn, hut it is often used 
a.s a vaggri (see PDG6RY), more c>- 
necialty iliat known as the Koliat 
htftgi'^ (Coohon, Motu on Punjab Sill\ 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Fork^ 
Watson, JVxtdc Manufactures and 
Costumrs, ph Jii. iv.] 

«lCf)3.— “Longul vno petite pl^eo do 

Hage, (lont lei Iii{Heti<i ve <<crvcnt a rachcr 
Ie< partie** naturoHc*.”— /^<* In 
(rovit 52,9. fliit in tho edition nf lCf>7 itii 
gnen: "IiOngui mi niorccnu do lingo 
ciont Ton so jcrt mi Inin en Timiuio'* 
(p. r,i7). 

1C73.— "The Klflor pat in a Itow, vhero 
the Men and Women c.an]o down together 
to vn**h, haring Lungics alwul their Waiti"! 
only."— /ryer, 101. In the Index, Fryer 
cxpl.'iini ni n *• Wn*»tc-Oout '* 

172d.— “Silk Longis with red bonier^, 
100 plecci 111 a jxvck, 14 Offudw long and 2 
broad ,'* — Vtdrtthvh 17^» 

1727.—". . . For flonio cvwrvc checmicrcd 
Cloth, cuillcd C'rt»nff<i»/rt (koo COhtBOY). 
ZiUSgiOfl, made of Cotton-Yarn, thoICatiics 
would bring Floyduinm Tooth.**—.!. Jfmutf* 
Urn, i, 0; fed. 1741]. 

,, (In Pegu) "Under tho Frock they 
bnvo A Sc.nK or Lungco doubled fourfold, 
made fn^t nl>out tito Middle. , , /4r(f. 

ii. 49. 

e, 17G0.— " In%tcad of |»ottica'itft tboy wear 
what they call n loongco, iihich ii simply a 
long piece of pilk or cotton fitiilT." — 
i. 143. 

c, 1809-10.— " Many uio tho Dunggl, a 
ncco of blue cotton ciotb, frtvm 5 to 7 cubit** 
ong and 2 wide. It ii wrapy^d simnlv two 
or three time^ found the ivaiit, ana imngs 
down to tlioknoe,"— i*’. Jhtekman, in LofUm 
/iidni, iii. 102, 

LOOT, 6. & V, Pliimler ; Hind, f/7/, 
niid that from Skt, lotra, for fo/dm, 
root tup, ‘rob, plunder*; [rather ]khJ, 
‘to robj. The word appears in Stock- 
dale’s yocahtdarg, of 1788, ns "Loot — 
plunder, pillagoV* It has thus long 
been a familiar item in the Anglo- 
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biiffoong."— Tra’i Modern Persia, ed. 1891, 
p. 306.1 

The people of Sliiraz are noted for 
-a fondness for jingling phros^ common 
•enough among many Asiatics, includ- 
ing the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servants speah 
•of dimhl-avM ffoi* chaim and tables), 
siavJkar^didkar (where both are how- 
-ever real’ words), ‘servants,’ lahrl- 
*akrJ, ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a stoiy 
*(Modem Persia, p. 239). The late 
ilinister, ‘ Kawum-ud-DauIat, ’ a Slii- 
riizi, was asked by the Shah ; 

“Why ia it, KawEm, that you Shinizis 
aUvays talk of Kahob-nwhoh and so on? 
You always add a nonsonso-word ; is it for 
euphony f” 

“ Oh, A^lum of tho Universe, may I he 
your sacriheo! No respectable person in 
ShlrSz does so, only tho Iflti-pilti says it ! " 

LOQIIOT, LOQUAT,s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of China and Japan, 
which has been naturalised in India 
4ind in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is called mspola gia^onese (Japan 
medlar). It is Eriohotinja japoniea, 
liindL The name is that used in 
«S. China, lu^hiiU, pron. at Canton 
Zitcaf, and meaning ‘rush-orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa, 

[1821. — ^‘Tho Lacott, a Chinese fniit, not 
umiko a plum, was produced also in ^eat 
plenty (at Bangalore); it is sweet when 
ripe, and both used for tnrts, and oaten ns 
•dessert.*’ — Ptoole, Missions in Madras and 
Mysore, 2nd ed. 169.] 

1878. — *' . . . the yellow l^uat, peach- 
skinned and pleasant, bu^rodigal of stones.'* 
— /^A. Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

0 . 1880.— “A loquat tree in full fruit is 
probably a sight never seen in England 
neforo, but ‘the phenomenon' ia now on 
view at Bichmond. (This was in tho garden 
of Lady Parker ot StawoU Honso.) We are 
told that it has a fine crop of fruit, com- 
prising about a dozen bunches, each bunch 
being of eight or ton beautiful berries. , . .'* 
^Neioapaper cutting (soicrce los(^. 

LOBOHA, 8. A small kind of vessel 
used in the China coasting trade. 
•<11163 explains it as having a hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
^lils Cliinesc fashion, generally >vitli a 
European skipper and a Cliinese crew. 
*]’lie word is said to have been intro- 
■diiced by the Portuguese from S. 
America {Giles, 81). But Pinto’s pas- 
sage shows how early the word was 
%ised in the China seas, a fact which 


tla*ows doubt on tliat view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
ehnen, a sort of fighting ship, or Port. 
lanclia, our launch (2 Jv. Q. iii 217, 
236).] 

1540. — “ Now because the Lorch {lorcha), 
wherein Antonia de i^einacamo from Patana 
leaked very much, he commanded all his 
soldiers to pass into another better vessel 
. . . and arriving nt a Bivor that about 
evening wo found towards the East, he cast 
anchor a league out at Sea, by reason his 
Junk . . . drew much water, so that fearing 
the Sands ... ho sent Christovano Borrallio 
with 14 Soldiers in the Lorch im tho Hiver. 

. , — Pinfo (orig. cap, xlii.), C^an, p. 60. 

„ “CO isto nos partemos dosto lugar 
de laito muyto emlmndeinidos, com as 
gavias ioldadas de pafios de seda, et os 
Jimcos e lorchae cO duos ordons de pavoses 
por banda" — Pinto, ch. Iviii. “And so 
wo started from Laito all dressed out, tho 
tops draped with silk, and the junks and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
side.-” 

1618. — “And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas and lyolyo (?), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
servo both for rudders and for oars in the 
river traffic."— fforf/n/to de AVerfm, f. 26 w. 

1856 — “. . , Mr. Parkes reported to his 
superior, Sir John Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
tho facts in connoirion with an outrage 
which had boon committed on a Britiw- 
owned lorcha at Canton. Tho lorcha 
‘Arrow,* employed in tho river trade be- 
tween Canton and the mouth of tho river, 
commanded by an English captain and flying 
an English flag, had been boarded by a 
party of Mandarins and their escort while 
at anchor near Dutch Folly."— /Joirfyer, 
of China, 1884, Hi. 396. 

L0BY,s. A name given to various 
brilliantly-coloured varieties of parrot, 
which are found in the Moluccas and 
other islands of the Arcliipelago. The 
word is a corruption of the Malay nUri, 
‘a parrot’; but the corruption seems 
not to be very old, as Fryer retains the 
correct form. Perhaps it came tlirough 
the IVench (see Luitlier below). [Mr. 
Skeat writes : is hardly a cor- 

ruption of miri; it is rather a parallel 
form. The two forms appear in 
different dialects. Niiri may have 
been first introduced, and liiri may be 
some dialectic form of it.’*] The first 
quotation shows that lories were im- 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. They are still imported 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘Five- 
coloured parrota’ [Can. panchavama- 
gini,} 
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c. 1330. — ** Parrots also, or^ popinjays, 
after their kind, of orery posdblo colour, 
except black, for black ones ore nerer 
found ; but tvhito all ot’er, and green, and 
rod, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise."— -jFWor /ondanuj, 29, 

c. 1430.— “In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are found, some wth red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Noii, that is brilliant,"— 
Conti, in India %n the XVth Cent,, 17. The 
last words, in Poggio’s original Latin, are: 
“quoa JYeros appellant hoc est /uodew," 
showing that Conti connectod the w’ord with 
thePors. 

1516. — “ In these islands there aro many 
coloured parrots, of very splendid colours; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
sure, and they are much valued." — Barhaa, 
202 . 

1555. — “There are hoga also with homca 
(see BABl-BOUSSA), and parats which 
pratUa much, which they c^l Noris." — 
Oalrano, E.T. in Sail, ir. 424. 

[1598.—“ There cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas beyond Malacca a 
kind of birdes called IToyraB ; they are hke 
Farrattes. , , "‘—Limehoten, Hak. Soc. i. 
307.] 

1601,—“ Psittacomm passim in sylvia 
multae turmao ohvolitant. Sed in MoIuO' 
cams Insulis per Malaccam avis alia, Noyra 
dicta, in Indiam importatur, quae paittaci 
faciem univeraim expnmit, quern cautu 
quoque adamtissim aemulatur, nisi quod 
pennis rubicundis crobrioribus vestitur."— 
neBry, v, 4. 

1673. — . . Cockatooas and Newiiea from 
Bantam." — Fryer, 118. 

1682,— “The Loiys are about os lag as 
the parrots that oue sees in the KeUierlands. 
. . • There are no birds that the Indians 
value more : and they will sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . Zee 

enJjinUReae, ii. 287. 

1693.—“ Brought ashore from the Resolu- 
tion ... a Newry and four yards broad 
cloth for a present to the Havildar." — In 
lYheeJer, i 333. 

1705. — “Onytrouve do quatro sortesde 
penoquots, s^aroir, perroquets, lailiis, per- 
rufdics, &cacatons.''— Xt/if/ier, 72. 

1809 — 

“ *Twaa Camdeo riding on his lory, 

TVoa the immortal routh of Loi’e.” 

Kehfjona, x. 19. 

1817.— 

**6ay sparkling loories, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 

In the warm isles of India's summer sea." 

j9f olanna. 


LOTA, s. Hind. ht&. Tlie small 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is tlie exclusive Anglo- 


Indian application; but natives also 
extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (see CHATTY or OHI7BBA.y 

1810. — “• . . a lootah, or brass water 
vessel." — WillMmon, V, M, i!« 284. 

LOTS, B. Mod. Hind, lof, being a> 

I corruption of Eng. ‘note.’ ‘A bank- 
I note ; sometimes c&ed hdnJclot. 

I 

LOTOO, B. Burm. HltDat-d^han,, 
‘Royal Court or Hall’; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
nominally of four Wnn^^Ts (see WOOB) 
or Chief Ministers. Its name desig- 
nates more properly the place of 
meeting ; compare Star-Gliamoer, 

1792. — . , in capital coses he ^nsmxts 
the evidence in wntang, with h!a opinion, to 
the Iiotoo, or grand chamhor of consultation^ 
where the council of state assembles. . . 
Syrnes, 807. 

1819 — “ The first and most respeotablo of 
the tribunals is the Luttd, comprised of 
four presidents called Vvnffh7, who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest 
and most exjMriencod Mandarins, of four 
assistants, and a great chancery." — Sanger- 
mono, 164. 

1827. — “Eveiy royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
council : indeed, the King's name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, the 
acts of the Lnt-dTiau being in fact con- 
sidered his acts." — Omv^fd'e Journal, 401.. 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, &c. s, A 
Chinese title of re^ect^ used by the- 
older UTiters on China for a Chinese 
official, much as wb still use •mandfiviii,. 
It is now so obsolete that Gilest, we see,, 
omits it. “It would almost seem 
certain Uiat this is the word given as 
follows in 0. 0. Baldwin’s Mamtal of 
the Fooelmo Dialect: ‘io-fia.* ... (in 
Mandarin Lao~t\je) a general apprilative- 
used for an officer. It means ‘Vener- 
able Father’ (p. 216). In the Conrt 
dialect ToAao-y^ ‘ Great Venerable 
Father’ is the appellative used for any 
officer, up to the 4th rank. The ye 
of this expression is quite different 
from the tyd or tia of the former”* 
(Hate h\j M, Tewim de la Gotipcrie)^ 
Mr. Baber, after giving the same ex- 
planation from Carstairs Douglas’s; 
Amoy Dict,^ adds : “ It would seem 
ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certiin 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally 
knoum in Cliina as F\t-mM-htaVr 
‘Parental Officers’ (lit ‘Father-and- 
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ilotlier OJlicers*) and it is very likclj* 
that the expression ‘Old Papa* is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government ” 

c. 1560.— “Ercryono that in China hath i 
any oflicc, command, or dignitio by tho I 
King, U called Louthla, which is to say 
^sith us iSVnor."— 6’flw)rtrrfa Cn/c, in PurcJiaff 
iii. 169. 

„ ** 1 shall hare occasion to speaho 

of a certain Order of gentlemen that arc 
called Loutea ; I will first therefor expound 
whnt this word signifieth. Loutea is as 
mucho ns to say in our language na Byr. . . •** 
—‘Oafeotto Peremti by /{. WiUee, iiiJJaU, il. ; 
[od. 1810, ii. 51*8]. 

1585.— And although nil tho Eingo’a 
oiltccra nnd justices of what sort of ndminis* 
tration they are, bo generally called by tho 
name of Iioytia; yet ouorio one hath n 
siKMjiall and a jinrticulnr name bolides, ac- 
cording vnto his oflTice .** — Mendoza t tr. by 
Parley ii. 101. 

159S.— **Not any Man in Cftina is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onelr for his learning 
nnd knowledge, such ns they that servo at 
eyery townc, and have tho governmont of 
tho snmo. They nro called Loltfoa nnd 
MnnUorijns ." — Lvachoteitt 39 ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 
133}. 

1C18,— “Tlio Cliina Copt, had letters 
this day per w.ay of Enxma (see SATSUMA) 

. • . that the letters 1 sent nro received by 
tho noblemen in Cliinn in ('ood parte, nnd n 
mandarin, or loytea, appointed to com for 
.Tnpon. . . .’—Cods, iJtaty, ii. 41. 

1681.— “They call ... tho lords nnd 

G entlemen Lo^ias. . . de la 

^uente^ Cothf*^ndiOy 26. 

LOV&BIBB, 5. Tlio bird to wliich 
tins name is Applied iu Bengal is tbe 
pretty little loviiccet, Lorieulns rerjutlifi^ 
Kparriimn, called in Hind, laihnt or 
‘ pendant/ bccaii$:e of its (|UAint Imbit 
ol sleeping suspended by tbe claws, 
bead downwards. 

LXJBBYE,LUBBBB,s. rTcl.XaWn, 
Tam. //appfri]; according to 0. P* Brown 
and the Madras Gloss, a DraWdian 
corruption of ^Arabl. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulmans in 
creed, but sneaking Tamil, .supposed 
to be, like tiie Moplahs of tbe west 
coast, tlic descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native wonieii. 
“There are few clnasca of natives in S. 
India, who in energy, indii.**!!}’, and 
perseverance, can compete with the 
Lubbay ” ; they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling beads, xweeious stones, &c. 

J810.— “Borne of these (early cniigmnta 
from Kufa) landed on that part of tho 


Western coast of India called tho Concan 
the others to tho eastward of C. Ckimorin ; 
tho desGondanta of tho forznor nro tho 
Eevayets; of tho Inttor tho Lubbd ; a nanio 
probably dven to them by tho native^, 
from that Arabic pnrtielo (a modification of 
Lvhheih) corresponding uith tho English 
here 1 am, indicating attention on being 
siwkcn to. Tho Lubbd protend to one com- 
mon origin with tho KeavjttSy and attribute 
their black complexion to iutcr-marringo 
with tho natives ; but the Xeiayrts affirm 
that tho Luhhd are tho descendants of their 
domestic slaves, nnd there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of tins very numcroiw 
class, and m their stature and form, a 
strong resomblnnco to the nativet of Abys- 
sinin.*’ — iri7i.», Jflist, SUtches, i. 243. 

1836. — “Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under tho name of Cholias (see 
CEOOLIA); and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designates them by tho appellation of 
Lubbes. Tlicso epithets nro Lou over not 
nclniitsiblo ; for tho former n only confined 
to a particular sect among them, who nro 
rather of an infonor grade ; nnd tho latter 
to tho priests who officiate in their temples ; 
and also ns an honorary affix to tho proper 
names of some of their chief men .*' — Simon 
Cane C7<iV/y ou th^ Moors of Cri//o>i, in J,IU 
As, Soc, iii. 338. 

1868. —“ Tlio Labbcic nro a curioiLs caste, 

said by some to ho tho descendants of 
Ilindus forcibly converted to tho Mnliomctaii 
faith fotno centimes ago. It seems roost 
irolmblo, however, that they are of mixcil 
)]ood. Tlioy are, coin]>aratively, a fine 
strong netiio race, and gcnorally contrive 
to keep thcrasolvcs iu easy circuinstancc!>. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many nro 
smiths, and do oscollciit work as such. 
Otliora are fishermen, Inxitrocn nnd the like. 
• . J/«ffwm Manaaly Pt. ii. 86. 

1869. — III a paper by Dr. Shortt it is 
stated that tho Lithbaya are found in largo 
numbore on tho East C*onst of tho Poninsiiln, 
between Pulicat and Kegnpatam. Tlicir 
hcadqiiartora nro at Nagoro, tbo burial 
place of their patron asint AVyori Jfh* 

'fliey excel ns merchants, mving to 
their energy nnd industry.— In Lthn, 

Soc, of JMndoUy N.S. >ni. 189-100. 

LirOKERBAUa, s. Hiud. lahru, 
hgrdy lakarhagglut^ lagarhaggluJy ‘a 
liyonn.* The form htkaringlul is not 
in the older diets, but is given by 
Platts. It is familiar iu Upi>cr India, 
and it occurs in Hickttfs Bengal GatLciiey 
June 24, 1781. In some parts tint 
name i.s applied to the IcoiKird, as the 
extract from Buclinnnn shows. This 
is tlic cn.se nmongthc Hindi-spcnkiiif^ 

n le of the Himalaya also (see 
Ml). It is not clear wjiat tho 
etymology of thc^ naino i.s, lakary lakrd 
meaning in their everyday .sense, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both iu 
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Hind, and Malir., in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘stiir* gaunt, 
•cinacfatcd,’ and this may ho the sense 
in ^vhicli it is npi)lied to the hyena. 
fMore probably the name refers to the 
har-like strijijs on tlie animal.] 
Another name is or (ap- 

jiarently) ^bone-tiger,* from its habit 
of gnawing bones. 

c. 1809. — “It was said not to bo un- 
■comtnofi in tlio southern parts of tho district 
(Bhngnlpur) . , . bnt though I havoolTcrod 
4 unple rewards, I ba\o not iwen nbjo to 
proouro n spccinion, dead or nllvo ; and tho 
hopard 19 called at Mungger LokraTagiL 
,, “Tho hyacnaorlAkravaghintliis 
•district has noquirod an nnconiinon deinyo 
of forocity.”— jr. Zi«c/tonttH, Etuttm /nam, 
lii. 142^. 

[ 18 . 19 . — *<Tho man seized his pun nnd 
tf*hot tho hyena, but tho * lakkabaSka * got 
off,”— Jl/rf. Maclaistty JMt tn iht 
li. 152.] 

Lxroorow, ii.p. Properly LnU\^ 
iiau: the wcll-knouTi capital of the 
Nawahs and Kings of Oudh, and the 
I'esidence of the Chief Coiniuissioncr 
of that British Province, till the oflice 
was united to that of thc^ Lieut.- 
Covernor of the N.'W’. Provinces in 
1877, [The name appeals to be a 
corruption of the ancient LalahmamT^ 
vatli founded by brother 

of Kumacliaiidra of Ayodhya.] 

l.'ias,— “ On Saturday the 29th of tho latter 
-TcmAdi, I reached Luknow; and luivine 
jBurvoyod it, po'^sed tho riror Gftmti and 
encamped.” — JJaWr, p. 381. 

[c, 1590.— "Lucknow is a largo city on 
tho hanks of tho Gdmti, delightful in its 
aurroundings.”— Aiu, od. Jundtf ii. 173»] 

1663, — “ In Agrti tho Hollanders have also 
an House. . . • Former^ they had a good j 
trade there in soiling Scarlet ... ns also 
in liuyii^ those cloths of J olopour nnd 
I^tlmau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
..lym, where they also koop an house. . . 

— Z/rraiV, E.T. 94 ; [cd. Unstable, 29J who 
idontifics Jelarmur with Jalulpur-Nfihir in 
the FyzabSd district.] 

LXJHDOO, s. H. hddft. A common 
llat^^'e sweetmeat^ cohflistiiig of balls 
of sugar and ghee, inixt with wheat 
and mnni flour, and ndtli cocoanut 
kernel rasped, 

[1826. — “ My friends • • • called mo hocr 
Jic luddoo, or tho great man*s sport.” — 
y^aiirfurttnjy Xfarit cd. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828. — “\Vhon at largo^ wo ^nnot otou 
not rdbn (porridge), hut in prison wo cat 
ladoo (a Bivootmsat).” — 2W, AnnnUf Oil- 
cutta reprint, ii. 185.] 


LTJGOW, TO, V. This is one of 
those imperatives transformed, in 
Anglo-Indian jargon, into infinitives, 
which arc referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW. H. inf. im- 

perative hgd-o, Tlic meaning of 
lagdnd^ as given by Shakespear, are: 
“to apply, close, attacli, join, fix, 
affix, ascribe, iinjiosc, lay, add, place, 
put, plant, set, shut, spread, fasten, 
connect, plaster, put to work, employ, 
engage, use, impute, reiiort anything 
ill the way of scandal or malice"— 
in wliich long list he has omitted 
one of the most common uses of the 
veri), in its Anglo-Indian form lvgo\c, 
wliich is “ to lay a boat alongside the 
I shore or wharf, to moor." Tlie fact is 
I that lagtlnd is the active form of tlie 
j neuter verb htq-nd^ ‘to loucli, lie, to 
I be in contact uith,* and used in all the 
neuter senses of which latiCmd expresses 
the transitive senses. Besides neuter 
Iwjnd, active Ingdndt we have a 
secoudary casual verb, /aj^wlnd, ‘to 
cause to apply,* &c. tagdnd 

are presumably" tlie same words sis our 
ItCf and My, iV.-S. ItcgaTif and kegan, 
mod. Germ, liegen and kgesi. And the 
meaning ‘lay* underlies all the senses 
which Sliakcspear gives of higd^nd, 
[Sec SIraf, Concise Eitjm, JOict. s.v. lie.'] 

(1839.— “They Ing&oed, or were fastened, 
nl)out a quarter of a mflo holow iw. . , — 

Jhividson, Travth tn Upper Jnd!a, ii. 20.1 

LUMBEBDAB, s. Hind. Mm- 
harddrf a word fonned from the 
Engli^i ivord ‘ numher * udth the Pers. 
teniiination -ddr, and meaning properly 
‘the man wlio is regiatcrea by a 
number.* “Tlic ragistered representa- 
tive of a coparcenaiy community, who 
is responsible for Government revenue.** 
{Oamegy). “ Tlie cultivator who, eitlicr 
on his own account or as the repre- 
sentative of other ineinbcta of the 
village, [Kiys the Government dues and 
is registered in the Collectors Boll 
according to his number ; as the repre- 
sentatii^e of tlic rest he may hold the 
office by descent or bi' election.** 
{mison). 

[1875. — . Chota Khan . . was 

oxccodinglr useful, nnd rcal^ frightened 
tlioostomsuedLambadars." — frifawi. Abode 
qf Smw^ 97.] 

LI7NG00B, 6. Hind, lanqilr, from 
Skt. Idngdlin. ‘caudatua* .The great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
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hy Hindus, and idcuiiticd with tlio 
iijonkey-gofl Hniuimnit. The genus is 
PmhjtcSf lUigcr, of which several 
species arc now dfscriiiunatecl, hut the j 
aifferences arc small [See Jlhnford^ 
Mammalia^ 27, wlio cla*«'«cs the Laitgftr 
as Scmnojntlwcus ruteUvs,] Tlic animal 
i$ well descrihed l>y Jlcliaii in the 
following ouolation, which will recall 
to many what they liavc witnessed in 
the suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hindu cities. The Langur of the 
Pram is P. Kntellus. 

c. 2r»0.— ** Amonc tho PnwH of India they 
say that there exisM n kind of npo mtn 
human intelligence. Thc«o nnimaln Mcom ip 
bo about tho rizo of Ilyrcanian dogp. Tlicir 
front hafp looks all grown t<^gcthcr, and any j 
one ignorant of tho truth >rould Niy that it | 
vmB drcsBcd artiftdally. Tho bcnrtl is liko 
that of a satyr, and the tail strong Hlco that 
of n lion. All the rest of tho body is white, ! 
but tho head and tho tail are rc<l Tho<<o ! 
creatures aro tamo and gentle in ohntactcr, 
Imt by raco and mannor of life thoy aro wild. 
They go about in crowds in tho suburbs of 
Jjfitagi (now lotagu is a city of the Indians) 
and cat tho lioilcd rico that is put out for 
them by tho King's order. Every day tbeir 
dinner is elegantly set out. Dfaving eaten 
their flU it is snid that thoy return to their 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, 
and never hurt anybody that they meet 
l)y tho way.*’ — Aefianj JJe iVnt Animtif, 
xvi. 10, 

182ri,— An alarm was given by one of the 
sentries in con'.cfiuonco of a baboon drawing i 
near his jiost. Tlio character of the intruder | 
was, houovcr, toon detected by one of the i 
Suwom, who on the Sepoy's rcjwating his 
exclamation of tho broken Englidi ‘ Wlio 
goes *oro ? * said with n laugh, * Why do you I 
challenge tho longoor? ho cannot answer 
yon/”— f/rtn-, ii. 8,'J. 

1850,—**! found myself In immediate 
proximity to n sort of ixirliamont or general 
n«'»ombly of tho laigcHt and mc>st human- 
like monkeys I had ever Roon. There were 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snowy whisker/' 
— Aciri/i, A Ftg on th WM, 40. 

1884.— “Lo’s interesting porsoimlly than' 
tho gibbon, but an animal of very developed 
social Instincts, is entrihff 

othcnri«o tho llcngal langur. (Ho) fights j 
for his wives according to n custom not I 
nnhcanl of in other cases; but uhul is : 
peculiar to him is that the vanquished males i 
* receive charge of nil tlio young oncsi of I 
their own sox, with whom thoy retire to j 
Ronio neighbouring jiingJo,* fjclioolmoslcn j 
nnd private tutors will rend this with 
interest, as showing tho origin and early 
disabilities of their profession/*— iSkf««f«y 
yfn%, May 51, on A«f. Jlut. of 

Motamafut of India^ Ac- 


IiTJlTGOOT?, 8. Hind, langoil. 
Tlie original application of tins wo^ 
scorns to be the scantiest modicum of 
covering worn for decency by some of 
tlic lower classes when at work, and 
tied before ond behind by a string 
round the waist; but it is* sometimes 
applied to the more ample tlhoit (see 
pHOTY). According to it. Dnnniuond, 
in Oiizcrat the “ Xiangoidi or Iiungota ” 
(ns he mites) is “a pretty broad jdece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the broecli 
by men and boys bathing. . . . The 
diminutive is Langotee, a long slip of 
cloth, stitched to n loin band of the 
Niine sUifT, and forming exactly the 
T b.'indngc of English Surgeons. . . /* 
This distinction is prohahly- originally 
correct, and the use of Irtmjftta by 
Abdurrazruk would agree with it. 
Tho use of the word has sjiread to 
some of tho Indo-Cliincse countries. 
In the tjuolation from Mocqiict it is 
ap]dicd in spciiking of an American 
Indian near tlio R. Amazon. But the 
writer had been in India. 

e, 1122.— “Tho blncksof this countrj* hare 
tho body nearly naked ; thoy wear only 
bandage around tho middlocnllud lankoutah, 
which descend from tho navol to above the 
knoo/’— AWiimiisdZ’, in India in XV. Omt. 
37. 

1.52C. — “Thoir pendants and tho lower 
chasscs nil go alxnit naked. They tie on a 
thing wliich thoy call n longoti, whtcli is a 
piece of clout tbui hangs dovoi two spans 
from tho navol, os a cover to their nnked- 
ncs?. Below this pendant modesty -clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten iKiforo to a string that ties on 
tho longoti, and then passing tho slip of 
cloth between tho two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to tho string of tho longoti bobind.*' 

m 

c. 1C09.— “ Lour c.apttaino auoit fort 
Ixnino fo^on, encore qu il fust tout nud ot 
luy scul auoit vn longoutin, qui ost vno 
IKJlito pitseo do coton pointc.**— iUoq/Kcf, 77. 

1053. — “Langouil cst une pi^co do lingo 
doiit Io4 Indou so <ioniontheachor]csi)artic<f 
naturcllcs/'— y^c /a Baultaif^fc-Gous. cd. 

1057, p. 547. 

[1822.— “Ibo boatmen go nearly naked, 
seldom ivcnring more than a langutty. * . /' 
— iruf/rtcr, Ymra in Indio, 410.] 

1800.— “Son co<;tutno so eom\io^Q, commo 
coliii do tons Ic^ Cflmboddomi, d'uno vc^to 
courlo ot d'lm langouti.^*— iCa'. Dcujp 

Monda, Ixxix. 854. 

“Tlioy wear nothing but tho longoty, 
which is a string round tho loin**, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand's brondth fastened 
to it in front.'*— /o»0i P* 28. 
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IiUNKA, iij). Skt. Latllm, Tlic 
oldest imine of Ueyloii in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also ‘an island* in general. 

, B. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and BO called from being made of 
tobacco groum in the ‘islands* (the 
local term for which is latlJca) of the 
Godavery Delta. 


M 


MA-BAP,s. ^At I niri4mp hai h!iU(ld^ 
iwnrf / * ‘ You, my Lord, arc my mother 
and father ! * Tliis is an address from 
A native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
obey an oi*der, which the young 
hears at first with astonishment, but 
&oon os a matter of course. 

IIABAB, n.p. The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast of India which we call Coro- 
mandel. The word is Ar, fnn*6ar, ‘ the 
ferry or crossing-place.* It is not clear 
how the name came to he applied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its ports, or be- 
cause it was the place of crossing to 
Ceylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras Gloss, says 
it was BO called because it was tbe 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also sec Logan^ MalAhar, i. 
280.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which %ve give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. — “I saw in the hands of nn 
Indian trader very beautiful mata^ finely 
woven and painted on both sides ivitli most 
pleasing colours. . . . Tho merchant told 
me . . . that those mats wore woven of 
tho Indian plantain . . . and that they 
sold in Mabar for two dinars apiece.” — Ala^ 
AUatlf, Melation dt VEgyplt, p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Panthior'a notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices arc ex- 
tracted from Chinese ofhcial annals r<^ard- 
ing the communications, In tho time of 
Kublai Koan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa-Th.— (See 
pp. 600-605). 

c. 1292. — “When you leave the Island 
of Seilan and sail westward about GO miles, 


you come to the grG.at province of Uaabv, 
which is styled India the Greater: it is the 
licit of nil tho Indies, and is on tho main- 
land.*'— ATarcc iVo, Bk. 111 . ch. 10. 

c. 1300. — “Tlie morcliants oxiiort from 
Maliar silken stulTs, aromatic roots ; largo 
pearls aro brought from the sea. Tho pro- 
ductions of tins country are carried to 
Khor&^Sn, Syria, Russia and Europe.” — 
JlathXduddln, in FMiot, i. 69. 

1303. — “In tho banning of this year 
(703 IX.), the Maliki-'Azam, Takid-d-din . . . 
dop.’irtcd from tho country of Hind to tho 
pi^'S.'iW (?a«*i<rr) of corruption. TIio King 
of Mo^or was nnxioui to emtain his property 
and wealth, but l^tnlik Mu'azzam Siraju-d- 
din, son of tho deceased, having secured his 
goodivill, by tho iiaymcnt of 200,000 dfndrs, 
not only obtained the wealth, but rank aUo 
of his fother.” — in Kfltott iii. 45. 

1310.— “Tho country of Ma'bar, which is 
so distant from Bohli that n man travelling 
with all c.vpcdition could only reach it after 
n journey of 12 months, there tho arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached.”— 
A m\r Knusr6t in Elliotj iii. 85. 

c. 1330. — “Tho thinl part (of India) h 
which begins f>omo three or four 
days journey to the castwnni of Kauhira; 
this territory lies to the east of Malabnr. 
... It is stated that tho territoiy Ha'bar 
begins at tho Capo Kumhari, a name which 
applies lioth to a mountain ond a city. * . . 
Biy>arduwnl is tho rcsfdoncc of the Prince 
of Maliar, for whom hoK-es are imported 
from foreign countnes *' — Ahvl/edOt in Odd*- 
mHstfr, p« 185. Wo regret to see that 
M. Guynrd, in liis welcome completion of 
Rcinaud'stranslationof Abulfcda, absolutely, 
in Bomo places, substitutes “Coromandel” 
for **Ma'bar.” It is French fashion, but a 
bad one. 

c 149S. — “Zo dcsor stat Kangcra anlcn- 
den alio KoiifTscb} if die In don landcn zo 
doyn Imuon, ind lijcht in cyncr provincio 
Moahor genant.”— AYyc^ti/ir/ d«i Jlittrrs 
Arnold ron Jlarff (a fiction-monger), p 140. 

1753— “Solon cot nntoritd lo pays du 
continent qui fait face h lllo do Ceilw cst 
Moabar, ou lo grande Indo : ot cette inter- 
pretation do jMarc-Pol cst autant plus juste, 
quo viaha cst un tcrroc Indton, ct propro 
memo h quelquos langnos Scythimies ou 
Tartarcs, pour rigniHcr ^mnd. Ainsi, Haa- 
bar signific la grande region.” — VAnrillt, 
p. 105. Tho great Geographer is wrong ! 

MACAO, n.p. 

a. Tlie name applied by the Poitii- 
gnese to the sinall peninsula and 
the city built on it, near the moutli 
of Canton River, which they have 
occupied since 1557. Tlie jilaco is 
called by tbe Chinese I^gatHiidn 
^gaOf ‘bay or inlet,’ ‘gate*). 

The Portuguese name is allc^d to he 
taken from A^mu-ngao, ‘the Bay of 
Aina,* i,e. of the Mother, the so-called 
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* Queen of Heaven,’ a patroness of sea- 
men. And indeed Ainaeao is an old 
form often nieb witli. 

c. 1567.— "Hanno i PortoghesL fatta vna 
nicciola citUdo in vna Isoin vicina a' i liti 
^clta Cliinn chfaranto IVtaelittO . . . ma i 
dntii 6ono del Kb della Chinn^ o rnnno a 
pogarli n Canton, bolli<!simn citt^do, o di 
grnndo importanza, di«itaato da Jfarhao duo 
piorni o mezzo.*’ — Oesare de* E<d^e(, in 
ji<tmusivt iii. 301* 

c. 1570.— “On tho fifth day of oiir voyngo 
it plcosofl God that vro arrivod at . , , 
Ijampacau, whero at that tinio tho Rortuffuls 
<*xorciscd thoir commcrco with tho C^tn€s<^Si 
^^hich continued till tho year 1557, when the 
Mandarins of Canton t at tho request of tho 
ilcrohnnts of tlint Country, gave us the wrt 
of Macao, whore tho trade now is ; of which 
place (that was hut a desart Hand before) 
our conntr^rnion mndo a very goodly planta- 
tion, wherein there wore hoiwos worth three 
OP four thousand Diickat**, togctlipr with a 
Cathedral Church. . • /*— /Vnfo, in Ctwctn, 
1>. 815. 

1581. — “There was in Mach&o a religion*! ' 
man of tho order of tho barefooto friars of 
A Franeis ^ho sudors landing tho groat 
And good dcsiro of this king, did sendo him j 
by certaino Portugal merchants . . . n cloth 
wiioroon was painted tho day of iudgomont 
and hell, iftid that by an excellent 
man.’ — ii. 381. 

1585,— “They came to Amaeao, in Inly, 
1585. At tho samo time it ec.'i<!onably 
liapncd tliat Linsifan, was commanded from 
the court to procuro of tho Strangers at 
Amaeao, certaino goodly feathers for tho 
King.*’ — From tho Acceuaf#, in 

RnrchaSf iii. 330. 

1598 ... — “Amaeao.*' Sco under 
MONSOON. 

1602. — “ Being come, as heretofore I 
wrote your Worship, to Macao a city of 
tho Portugal*!, ndjoyning to tho firmo Land 
of Cliina, whore there is a Collcdgo of our 
Company.”— Letter from J)ifffO df /*«ntoi«, 
in Purchase lit. 350. 

noil.- “Tlioro came a Jesuit from a i^aco 
called Langasack (see LANGASAQuE), 
which place tho Carrack of Amakau yearly 
■was wont to come.”— /Janrfrs, fAiitrs, i. 116.] 

1615. — “ He ndvisoth mo that 4 jnneks are 
arrived at Longosaquo from Chanchow. 
which nnth this ship from Amaeau, will 
cause all matters to bo sould choiio.*'— Cbefo's 
/?iary, i. 35. 

[ „ . carried thorn pri'^onora a- 

Ixinrd tho great ship of Amacaa.*'— Alwfcr, 
jAttfTS^ iv. 40,] 

1625. — “That course continued divers 
yoorcs till tho Chinois growing Icsso fcaro- 
hill, granted thorn in tlio greater Hand a 
little Pfntntttlii to dwell In. In that place 
was an Idolt, which still remained to bo 
Hoono, called A met, whcnco tho Poninsnla 
was called Amaoao, that is Amiis Bay,”— 
Pitrehas, iii. 310. 


b. MACAO, MACOAO, was also 
tho imine of a place on the Pegu Hiver 
which W.TS the port of the city bo 
called ill the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

1551.— “The hoar (soo BAHAK) of Macao 
contains 120 bicas, each bica 100 ticals 
(q.v.) . • A, p. 39. 

1663. — “Si fa commodamento il viaggio 
sino a Maccao di^tanto da Pegu dodcci 
mtglla, o mil si sbarca.” — Ces. AW^rici, in 
RaniusiOt iii. 395. 

1587.—“ Prom Oirion wo went to Macao, 
&c.”— iZ. AM, in JTalL ii. 391. (Soo 
DELING). 

1599. — “Tho King of Armcan is now 
ending his liusinc«s at tho Town of Ma^O, 
canying thence tho Silver which tho Jving 
of 7hnaa had left, exceeding three millions.*' 
—AT. /'iwenffl, in Purcluu, ni. 1748. 

MAOABEO, s. A term applied by 
old voyagers to the phcnoincnon of 
tho bore^ or great tidal n*avu ns seen 
especially in the Gulf of Cambay^ 
and in the Sitnng Estuary in Pegu, 
The word is used by them as if it were 
an Oriental word. At one tijnc we 
were disposed to think it might be 
the Skt. word makttray which is applied 
to a mythological sca-nioustcr, and to 
the Zodiacal sign Capricorn. This 
might easily have had n mythological 
association with the furions*^ phenome- 
non in ^nestiou, and ecveral of the 
names mvon to it in ^’arious iKirts of 
the wond seem due to associations of 
n similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Oegir or Eagre for the bore on 
the Severn, which occurs in Drayton, 
“ 6 CG 111 S to be a reminiscence of tho old 
j Scandinavian deity Oeptr^ tho god of 
I tlie stormy sea.”^ [This tlicory is re- 
jected by N,E.D. S.V. Eagre.) One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
is Afcnd/i<7, ‘The Ram*; whilst in 
modern* Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it gliora^ 
“ likening it to the war horse, or n 
I squadron of t1icm.’*t But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of such 
n figure ns makara^ applied to the bore, 
better than the folloNmig paragraph in 
j the review-article just quoted (p. 401), 
which was evidently penned udthout 
any alluBion to or siigg^tion of such an 


* flw) mi Intcitstini; pipor In llio fatunlay 
Jiipiew of 8opU SD, 1683, on Le MwteartU 
t Other naiiie^i for tlio boro In IniUa aro : Hlad. 
ftummd, and in Bengal hdn. 
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origin of the name, mid wliich indeed 
iimiccs no reference to the Indiiin 
name, hut oidy to the French nmma 
of which we J»hall j>rc‘‘Cntly speak : 

*‘CoinparocI with what it u«cd to he, if 
old description** may Ito tniwtcd, the Mas- 
caret ii now xlripped of ita tormrs. It 
rc*>cmhle*i the great natiiro-foreo which used 
to ratago the \alloy of the Seine, Ide on^of 
ih^ mythitul dnvjuns tr/itrA, tv hiinitU tftl, 
laid r/io/r dhtnrts nltout at much as 

ft lion confined m n tago rc*«vmh!o*i the free 
monarch of tho Africim wildeniess.'* 

Take also the following : 

Here at ln*t month Tathcr Meghna 
isSOtnilc^ bnvid, with islmtds on h!Hl>rcast 
AS largo ns English counties, and n great 
tidal l>oro which niado a daily and ercr- 
varying o^citemcnt, . , , In deep water, 
it I»^^^<cd merely ns a large miling hilfow ; 
but in tho hhallowH it nishctl along, roaring 
like a crested and devouring monster, tieforo 
which no nmatl craft cniiUI ll\c.”— 

T, /✓icAi, -1 /Vy «« (U n7.^f. 1«1-162. 

But tit;forluiiatelv we win lind no 
evidence of the dasignntion of the 
pjicnomenoij in Indm by the «m«e of 
wnhira cr the like ; whilst hoth 
masetmt (as indicated in the cinohition 
just made) and macr& an* found in 
French ns terms for tlic Ihire, Both 
tenns appear to holoiig jirojierly to the 
Garonne, though fna^nfri’/i has of laic 
began on the Seme to siipnlant the 
old term Iwrre*, which is cvinciitly the 
same ns our bore, [The iV.F,Z)/ sug- 
gests 0. N. fcdrri, ‘ wave.'] Littre cun 
suggest no etymology for mafenret ; he 
mentions a whimsical one which con- 
nects the w’onl with a place on the 
Garrone called St. Mactiirc, hut only 
to reject it. There would l>c no itn- 
po^^iibility in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to France, any more 
than in the other altcrimtivo of the 
transfer of a French term to India in 
such a way that in the ICth century 
visitors to* that country should have 
regarded it as an indigenous woi*d, if 
we had hut evidence of its Indian 
existence. Tlie date of Littrd's earliest 
qiiotation, which we liorrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the proliability of 
transplantation from India. There 
remains the possibility that the ivord 
is Basque, The Saturday Reviewer 
already quoted says that he could find 
nothing approichiiig to Masearet in a 
Basque French Diet., but this hardly 
seems final. 

Tile vast r^idity of the flood-tide in 
the Gulf of Cambay is mentioned by 


ifawTidl, wdio witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (a.D. 915) i. 2W ; also lc*a prcci«oIy 
by 11)11 Batttla fiv. GO), There is n 
paper on it in the Jh, Govt, SeUeitons^ 
Ko. xxvi., from which it apiienrs. 
that the horc ivave reaches a velocity 
of lOi knots. [See also Forbes, On 
iVon. "Snd. od. i. 313.] 

lf»r»3.— •' In which time thcro came hither 
(to Diu) a crmconr^c of manj \ cWi from tbir 
Ucd Sea, tho Poman Qulf, and all tho 
coait of Arabia and India, ki that tho placcv 
within tho Gulf of Cam1ia>n, which had l>c< 
como rich and nohlo hr tmde, wero by this 
|H»rt untlono. And*thiM liccau^o it stood 
(iut‘<idQ of the Udacoreoa of tho Gulf of 
CamKayn, which woro tho cau«o of Uio 
of many i«hip'i.’*— /himu, JI. ii. cap 9. 

l.'WS.— “Tlic^ 8hohli (O. of €>imlia.i)nre 
an hundred and fourc-<(voru miles alxrnt in 
a straight or giilfc, which they ftdl Macoreo 
(Afcirciirro in orig.J which ii ai much ai to 
sny a race of n Tnio.”— .Vrt*f/r C. Frtdmcl\ 
lUxU. it. 312 ; [and comp. ii. 362]. 

“AimI having sailed until the 23d 
of tho paid month, wo found ounolrca in the 
nciglibourbood of tho Macaxco (of Martaban) 
w'Inch ii tho moit marvclloui thing that over 
will hcanl of m tho way^ of tides, nod high 
water*. . . . 'flio tvatcr in tho channel ri«ci 
to the height of a high tree, and then tho 
Iwit ii Hct to fnco it, tmifing for the fnrr 
of tlio tide, which coinci on with oueb 
violunco that tho not^o ii that of n great 
carthnuako, in'<omuch that tho boat ii 
flou«ca from stem to stem, and carried by 
that impulie swiftly up tho channel.” — 
Uiutparo lialht, ff. 91r, 92. 

1613.—“ Tlio Macarco of wave** ii a di-«- 
turlxonco of tho pc.*!, liko water lioiling, in 
which tho poa casts up its waves in foam. 
For the simcc of an Italian mile, and within 
that distanco onlv, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all tho rest of tho sea is 
smooth and nnrclc<s as a pond. . • . And 
tho stories of tho Malays aasert that it is 
caused hy souls that are passing the Ocean 
from ono region to another, or going in cafitas 
from tho Golden Clicrsonems . « , to‘tbo 
rii’er Ganges.”— GodiriAo d« AWiVt, f. 4lr. 
[Sco J/tffny A/dyiV, 10 s^.] 

1014. — ... thence to tho Golf of 
Cambaya with tho imt>etuoiiiy of tho cur- 
rents which nro calloci HacmTco, of whoso 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
A htono thrown with forco from tho hand 
oven in tho first speed of its projection does 
not more more swiftly than tuoso waters 
run.”— Ziortirro, MS, 

1727.— “A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on tho Band, w*hoso Front is above two 
Fathoms high, and whntover B^y lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evndo its 
Force, but in a Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boer tho Katircs called a Mackrea.'* 
— * 1 . Ilamilton, ii. 83; [cd. 1741, ii. 32]. 

1811. — Solvyns uses tho word Slacrdo as 
French for * Boro,* and in English describe* 
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his print ns . , . the ropnHentutiou uf a 
])}ienoino»on of Kaitiro, tho Macrtfo or tide, 
at tho mouth of the rivor Oucly/'— 
ilindouft iii> 

MACASSAR, iKp. In Mawh 
hasary properly the name of a ]>co])lo 
of CelcDOS (q.v.), hut now the imino of 
A Dutcli seaport and seat of Govern- 
went on the W. const of the S.'W. 
peninsula of thnt s])ider-lihc island. 
The lust iiuotalion refers to a time 
when wc occupied tlic place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indinu history' ahnost for- 
gotten. 

nC05*G-~ A de’^cription of tho Hand 
Solobc^ or MakaBser.^*— /tiitfiMorf, 

//oof-, 77. 

[icio.— “Solohes or Makassar, wherein 
are npcnl an»l ullorcd llic«o wnre^ following.** 
— Damrrft i, 71* 

[lCC4-.5.— ** , . , nncl nnon to Oredmm 
College, whore, among other g<xMl diNconn<o, 
thoro wn^ tried tho great po\ ‘•on of Mac* 
cassa «i>on a tiogg, hut it had no eiToct 
all tho tune wo ant there .**— iMrtft 
^fnrchlR; od. \\\ 372. J 

1816. — ♦‘liCttcTs from Macassar of tho 
20tli and 27th of June (1815). wmnminicato 
tho mchincholy intcUigcncu of tho death of 
Lieut. T. C. Jackson, of tlio 1st Hegt. 
af Kativo Ilcngal Infantry, and AMinUnt 
kc*!idcnt of Macassar, during nn attack on n 
fortified lilLige, c1fl]K)ndcnt on tho dethroned 
Kaja of Honi.^'— .^1#. Joitrnaff I* 21^7. 

MACE, s. 

a. The crimson net-likc mantle, 
which envelops the Imrd onter shell 
of tlic nutmeg, when aepamted and 
dried con*5titutC4S the viar^ of coin- 
tnme. UnulMry and Fluckiger are 
satisfied thnt the attempt to identify 
the ilfacir, &c., of Pliny and 

other ancients with nmcc is n inistakc, 
JI 3 indeed the sagacious Garcia nho 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The mime docs not 
seem to be iiicnfioncd by MasVidl ; it 
is not iu the list uf nromntic% 25 in 
mimher, which he dcttiils (i. 307). It 
is mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
c. 1150, and whose iiifonnation gener- 
ally was of much older date, tliough wc 
do iiot know what word he n3e.s, The 
fact thnt nutniog and luaci* are the 
])roduct of one plant eccins to have led 
to the iiction that clove, and cinnamon 
also came from tlint saiue^ lilanU It 
is, liowovcr, true that a kind of aro- 
matic hark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopenia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of lirfaUMarau/nl 
2 h 


or ‘bark of clove/ which may have 
been cither n cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Alahommcdan of Delhi if 
it were not the ca^c that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. Tho prc\*alcncu of tlic mis- 
take iu Europe is shown by tlio fact 
that it is contradicted in n work of 
the 16lh century (liodaei, Comment 
in lltcophrastuvit 092); and by the 
quotation from Funnel. 

Tlie name nmcc may have come 
from the Ar. pofisihly in some 

confusion ivith the ancient macir. [Sec 
Slccat, Caiicwe Diet, who gives F. maeis, 
which was confused with M. F. wflccr, 
prolwibly Imt. mnetr, uiaciV, doubtless 
pf Eastern origin.] 

c. ll.'H). - ** On iu aljorcH (»>. of tho «cu of 
Sanf or Champa), nro tlio dominions of n 
I\ing wiled Mihriij. who a groat 

uuniiior of |>opu1o:H niicf fertile i-land^, 
covered with fields nnd {nustiires and pro- 
ducing ivory, camphor, niitnicg, mace, 
clove, nlue4u<xKl, cardamom, cubob, ic."— 
AVrnri, i. 89 : Rco abo 51. 

c. 1347.— “Tlio fniit of tho clovo ii tho 
nutmeg, which wo know ns tho f-cented nut. 
Hio flower which grows ujKin it is the mace 
(/xi.siW7AT). And tins is what 1 have seen 
with my own eyes.**— /ta JlafuUt^ iv. 2 13, 
c. 3 370.—“ A grot Ylo and great Controo, 
thnt men clciK*n Java. . . . There groncii 
nllo nmnoro of Hptcerio moro plontyfous 
hcho than in any other coiitrco, ni of Gyn- 

S D\'erc, Clowcgyjofrcs, Candle, ZcdoMtllc, 
otemugos and Mnecs. And wytotho wd, 
tliat tho Kotcmiigo lioroth ihoMacca. V<ir 
righto ns tho Koto of the Ilasdlo hnih nn 
lli»k withmitcn, that tho Koto is dosed in, 
til it ho ripe, niul nftcr falldh out ; righte 
ivi it is of tlic Notomuge nnd of tho Maces.'* 
— *Sir •/fj/cii cd, 18C0, p. 187*188, 

This 1 % a rcnmrknblo jia».sago for it is iu- 
ion^olntcd by Mniindovillo, from Fuporior 
information, in what ho is 1 sorrowing from 
Odorie. Tho compirison t<i tlio ImKcbnut 
husk is just thnt uscfl by Ilanhury A- 
Klliekigor (/V4fir»inco5rm;iAiVi, Ist cd, 450). 

e. 1430,— “Ilns (insulas Java) nltra iv 
dicrum cunu cluno reperiuntur insulno, 
oriontem verRua Altcm Sandni appdlata, in 
quit nuces tniiRcnino ct macCB^ oltom Bsndam 
nomitiQ, in quit nolA gnriofnli producunttir." 
— Ouifi*, in rojfjius, I)c Tar Forfuimr. 

1514.— “Tho tree tlmt produces tho nut 
(meg) and mads is all one. By this ship 
1 send you a aamplo of thorn in tlio green 
alate.”— Lrffrr o/</fov. da Empoti. in /liviiiV. 
Star. ItaL 81. 

15G3, — “It is a very lieautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to tbo tosto ; and you must know 
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that when tho nut is ripo it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do tho husKS of ^our 
chostnnts, and shows tho ina^a, of a hnght 
vormiUon like fino grain (t.r. corewj) ; it is 
tho most beautiful sight in tho world whon 
tho trees are loaded with it, and^ somotimos 
tho nwco splits off, and that is why tho 
nuimogs of ton como without tho mace.**^ 
Garcia, f. 129<>-130. 

[ICOZ-fi.— “In yof Provision you shall 
mako in Kutmeggs ond Mace hauo ^’Ou 
a groato caro to rccoiuo such ns bo good.* ^ 
/fiitficwd, Ftrtt Letter Soolt 36; alsosoo O?.] 

1705.—“ It is tho commonly received 
pinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, hlaee, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon ono tree; but 
it IS a great mistako.” — Nimncf, in TlamjpiV, 
IV. 179. 


of gold named a ATa^ and is ninoponco 
halfponio noerost.*’ — Chp;. T, DanV. in 
Punhai, i. 117. 


181S«— “ Milbum gives tho following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite 
inconsistent with tho statomontsof Crawfiu^ 
and Linschoten above. 


4 copangs » 1 jnace 

5 mace ss 1 mayam 
IG mayam = 1 talo 

6 tales » 1 bancal 
20 bancals *= 1 catty. 
200 catties s 1 bahar.'* 


jViVfrum, ii» 329. pir. Skent notes that 
hero “copang** is Malay hupang; talo, talir 
bancal, honyXaf.] 


MACE, 6. 

b. Jav. and Malay mds. [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Afds is really short for 
amds or meftf, one of tliosc curious 
forms with prefixed a, ns in the 
cose of ahado, which are probably 
native, but may have been influenced 
hy Portuffuese.”] A weight used in 
Sumatra, being, according to Crawf urd, 
l-16th of a hlalay tael (fl.v.), or about 
40 grains (but see below). Mace is 
also tho name of a small gold coin of 
Achin, weighing 9 grs. and worth 
about Is. la. And mace was adopted 
in the language of European traders 
in China to denominate the tenth 
part of tho Chinese liafjff or tael of 
sih'cr; the lOOth part of the same 
'\^lue being denominated in like 
manner candareen (q.v.)* The word 
is originally Skt. mama, *a bean,' and 
then *a particular weight of gold' 
(comp. CARAT, BUTTEE). 

1639.—“ ... by intervention of this 
thirdsman whom the Ikloor employed ns 
broker they agreed on my price inth the 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which in 
our money makes n 1400 roys, at tho rate of 
a half cruzado the maz." — Ptnio, cap. xzv. 
Cogan has, “tho fishermen sold mo to tho 
merchant for sovon mazes of gold, which 
amounts in our money to seventeen shillings 
and sixponco.'* — p. 31. 

1654. — “Tho weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, scod-pcnri, 
coim, cniamhuoo . . • consists of eates W’hich 
contain 20 taelf each tael 16 mazes, each 
maz 20 cumduryns, Al«<o ono paual 4 mazes, 
ono maz 4 atjaes (see E0BAK6), ono 
eupdo 5 cumduryns (see CANDAREEn)." — 
A. Aimer, 39. 

1698. — “Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16 
MaBBB.**~-ZarwcAofen, 44 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1699. — “jB«ar sivo Bazar (t.e, Bezoar, 
q.v.) per Uasas vonditur.**— iXs Bry, if, 64. 

1(E6. — “I have olso sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coine (Achin) . • • that is 


MAOHEEN, MAHACHEEN, n.i». 
Hiis name, MahO-chlna, Great China/' 
is one hy which Chinn was known in 
India lu the early ccntitric.s of onr era, 
and the term is still to he heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Biruni uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Himtllaya) is 
MaluLchltu But later tiinas the 
majority, not knowing tlic meaning of 
the expression, .oeem to have used it 
pleonastically cmqiled with Ohin, to 
denote the same thing, Cliin and 
MdctiXtif a phrase linviug some analogy 
to the way Sind and Hind %vns used 
to express nil India, but a stronger one 
to Goff and Magog, as applied to the 
northern nations of Asia." And 
eventually Chin ^vas discovered to he 
the eldest son of Jnphet, and MdchVi 
his grandson ; which is much the same 
ns saying that Britain was the eldest 
sou of Brut the Trojan, and Great 
Britain his grandson ! {Cathag and the 
JFaij Thither, p, cxix.). 

In the days of the [Mongol supremacy 
in Oiina, wlieu Chinese affaim wem 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Mann 
ns denoting Southern China, uncon- 
quered hj' the Mongols till 1276, was 
current in the Wes^ it would appwr 
that this name was confounded with 
Mdehtn, and the latter thus acquired 
a specifle hut erroneous ajiplica- 
tion. One author of the 16th centiuy 
also (quoted hy Klamoth, J. As. See. 
ser. 2, tom. i. 116) distinguishes Chin 
and Mdehtn as N, and S. China, 
hut this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained hy the Hindus. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes distinguishes 
§!ln {i.e. Chin) as South Cliina from 
Khiidi (see CATHAY) as North 
China. In times when intimacy with 
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China had again ccast*d, the double 
mine Fccmfl to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund wny of saying 
China, and had no more plurality of 
sense than in modern parlance Sothr 
and Man, But tlien comes an oc« 
casional new application of Muduti to 
Tndo-Chino, as in Conti (followed hy 
Fm ^fauro). An exceptional ajjplica* 
lion, urUmg from the Arab halnt o? 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief port freouented hy 
them, arose in the Middle Ages, 
through which Ganton heenme known 
in the West as the city of ilf«r/pn, or in 
I’orsian translation C/iinA'uhfn, i>. Great 
Chin, 

Mahdehtna as applied to China : 

636,— “ *Iq vrhat country oxiits tho king- 
ilom of tlio Great Thanfft* ns?ked tho king 
(Sllitditya of Knnniij), ‘how far in it from 
twsr 

‘ft issitiuilod,' replied ho (Ifvicn TVaiiff), 
tho N.n. of tUN kingdom, and is dinlant 
Koreml toil-thousands of /i. It is tho 
country wh id j tho Indian t»coplo call Irlaha- 
cliijia.'*W't7, ii. 2:il-2:.5. 

c, 641.— ^‘Mohochintan.** Sco quotation 
under CHINA* 

c» 1030.— " Some other mountains nro ! 
called Hiirmakdt, in vhich tho Ganges hns 
ita source. Theso aro impa*sahlo from tho 
fide of tho cold rtgions, nod fioyond thorn 
liosMttchin.* — yl/-iiinlaS, in /.Vho/, i. 46. 

1501.— In tho Letter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portugucso dhcovcrics, unit on from 
c*. Verde, 4th Juno, wo find mention among 
other now regions of Mar chin* ^^^Puhlishcd 
in Haldclli Bont'a II p. ciii. 

c. 1590. — “Adioining to Asliam isTihot, 
l>ordoring upon Khatai, which is properly 
Miibacheon, smlgarly called Machcen. Tho 
capital of Khatai ia Khan Ihilecgh, 4 days' 
joiimoy from tho aca,"— hy (/hidirin, 
cd. 1600, ii. 4 ; [cd. Jarrettf ii. 118]. 

[e. 1665.—“, . . you told mo . , . that 
1 ‘Grain, Ushec, Kachgucr, Tartao*» and 
(‘atay, Pegu, Siam, China and Mntehlno 
(in orig. ft Matchino) trembled at 

ilio ruimo of tho Kinga of tho Indies.' — 
Jtrruicr, cd, ConslaU^t 155 

Applied to Southern China. 

c. 1300.— “KhaWi Is lioiindcd on one hido 
liv tho country of MftcliTn, which tho Ohinco 
cmII Mansi. ... In tho Indian language 
K. Cliina is c.allod MahlL-chln. Lr. ‘Great 
tJhinn,’ and lionco wo derive tlio w-ord 
Iklanri,"— /J<M/tld-ucWln, in //. da Menffoh 
xci . -xclil, 

c. 1318.— “It was tho Ka,nm'« orders llmt 
no should proceed through Mnntl, which 
was fonneriy known ns India jlfflxi'mo-" (by 
which he indicates Mahll-CliinB.| ^oe below, 
in Inst quotation).— Je/m J/flnynoWi, in 
(Jaihayy p. 354. 


Applied to Indo-Cliinn ; 

c, 1430. — “Ka provincia (Avn)— MncI* 
ntixn incolno dicimt— . . . roforta ost olo. 
phnnti.s,**— Ctmri, in /'oyyiiv, Jfe T'cir, Abr* 
tunae* 

Chiu and Machiu : 

e. 1320.— “Tho curiosities of Chin and 
Mnehfn. and tho beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.” — ir«.s»rVi m A'mof, lii, 32. 

c. 14 10.—“ Poi si rotrova in quclla istessa 
provincia di Zngatai Sanmnreant citu\ gran- 
dis.simn o hen jKipolata, por la tpial \ anno o 
S'cngono tutti quolli di Cini o Macbii n del 
Catnio, o incrcanti o vinndunti cho siano,' — 
Jiarl>aru^ in lUmv»(o^ ii. f. ]06r. 

o. 1412.— “Tho merchants of tho? eUmates 
from Kgypt , . . from tho 'vholo of tho 
realms of Chin and Machin, and from tho 
oity of KhuntCdik, stcor thoir course to this 
port”— .iWurmSrH, in Sotica tt Extra^ttf 
5:iv.429. ' 

ri503.— “Sin and Masin.” See under 
JAVA.] 

^Inhfichiti or Chiu Knlun, for Canton. 

c, 1030, — In Spronger'a extmets from Al- 
Birunl we havo “.VmivMikf, in Cliinoso SanfCu 
*niis is Groat China (Mahftaln)/'-i*wt imrf 
Itfise’rovtfn da Oriental 00. ‘ 

c. 1300.— “Tills canal extends for n 
distnneo of 40 ilays* naWgalion from KhSu- 
ItuHgli to Khi^g^Al and Zaitun, tlio ports 
frecnicntcd hy tho ships that romo from 
Tniiia, and from tho 0113 ’ of Machin.'' — 
Hafh^d^HfU^%n^ in Ccif/iey, kc., 250-200. 

c. 1332.—“, • . after I had sailed c.ast- 
warU over the Ocean Boa for many dajs I 
camo to that noblo provinco Manzi. • . . 
The first city to which I camo in this coun- 
try was called Cena-Kalon, and 'tis n city as 
lug ns three Venices.'*— wofie, in Vathay, 
kc., 103-105. 

c. 134?.—“ In tho evening wo Htop|)ccI al 
another viilngo, and ^o on till wo nmveti at 
Sln-l^lKn, which is tlio city of Sin-ul-Sin 
. . , ono of the greatest of cities, and ono 
of those that hoH tho finest of Kizaara. Ono 
of tho Inigcst of tlioso is tho porcelain 
Uawiar, and from it chma-wnro is oxiwrtcd 
to tho other cities of Chinn, to India, and to 
Yemen,”— 7^71 iv, 272. 

c. 1310,— “Tho first of theso is called 
Mnnrii Iho greatest and noblest province in 
tho world, having no paragon in beauty, 
plcasanlncs?, and extent. In it is that 
noblo city of CamiTsay, hcsidcs Zayton, 
Cyukfllon. mid many othor citios.*'— 
J/ari'y/ia/fi, in CuMay, Ac., 373. 

MAOHIS, s. This is recent Hind, 
for Mucifer matches.* An older and 
purer phroFo for siilphur-matches is 

MADAPOIfLAM, n.n. This term, 
applying to a particular kind of cotton 
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clotli, niul which often occurs in ]»rnTH 
currunt, tnh»*n from the iinin^ of ci 
jilflce on the Souihrni DcltnOiniiich 
of (he Oo<lrtven', projwrly 

Tu'd viUnj;i» <»f Mndlnvn 'J, Thi^ Wiui till 
IBIW [nrcordinp to ihcj Afo<fro« (Slw, 
i827] liio F*‘nt of tiin» of iho Conip'my'i* 
(.'oiniiu*rvul Ap'n»’U»^, which wa** the ' 
chief of thn‘o in that Delta ; th«» other 
two hrin^* Jhindcr Mnlunkn and 
Injeram. ih im»w a }*taph‘ 

export from ICnidand to India ; it !•< 
n finer Kind of v iiite phTe.^Ky!**, inter- 
nivdnito rn!nt> nufl 

llUtO.— **MftdAfunnm i» chi*<iiiere<l» ►oTn'’- 

whit fine Atu! wcH r*^jncMte<l Iti I’fjiimRn.** 

— /✓no-/, i. 7 td 

lG7!h- "'riio Knftli*\ for thnt cvi-^'flh** 
iiiihc-fiUliJh***! <•( «itity nl tho 

time of Ahi|rj)In/, n'ayoo to Mcdopollon, 
tvhrro lbe> iiite n wh«te«on>« forty 

MIIm inoro North.**— /Vyrr, llfr. 

IJcnp Norther hitin.: 

hniuphiup .Miiiteneof the Madanoll*^ Cloth. 
Itt thotichi coutoment thil the Mtno W 
lAken of hifn. . . /*— /*nnoV, D»ory /V* 
I<t"tfr» lr« -IP i| 

c. IStO,— ‘‘I'icrrctto i»ftt cKrmi«< >» 

on Hailapolain/*— /fahae, Vt^ruu*. 

187P.— **. . . htehtiPM Kpcmi to Ik) the 
unfailing; chiTArtrn'tjc of nunj^raph^. fam, 
Crorao'n hilt])c\ ]/iui«(j*)At4>nojinulT«i>oit4. 
Atid thu like, howoTcr *tu;f{:l^h ri.;-lron And 
TitadnpoUaxn* nny l)e/*--^;ie. /.V m?, Jan. 
n, p. •!:». 

MABBATAXAO, r. Thi«« npjioAM 
in old PorttifpicM' works ns the inmr 
of ft i^ild coin of (hircmt; perhaps 
reprc.«enti«(' MuMjfitr^fhilhh 'rherr 
won» #:(*vcral kinf?s of Ou7»'rat of this 
name. The one in f|ncntum was 
)>roliahly MuzAlTnr-Shnh II. (Kill- 
152ft), of who^c coinngc Tliomns 
mentions a cold piece of 185 cw, 
(Paihihi Kififft, 35ft). 

155f.— "Thoro nho enmo (o (Ms d<y 
KodrAfoxiios, tvbtch ore n money of Cnm* 
Imya, which v.iry crvatly in pneo ; mimo 
nro of 21 tanpn.s of l>0 rcis tlio tanRA, others 
of 23, 2^ 21, And other priroA nccordinc to 
time ana rAlue."— X. «Yus^r, 32. 

MADEAS, n.p. This attemAtiw 
name of the place, olHcially called hy 
itii fouiidcni Fork St. Oeorfro, first 
Appears nlnnil the middle of the 17th 
century. Its orinin has l>een much 
debated, but with little re.sull. One 
clcrhaition, imekod liy a nctftious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imnginaiy Cliristian fishcnnnit called 


ilfadarn*^! ; ^ but ^ this may lie pr*»- 
nminced pldlologically im|H7»sible, as 
well as nlhorwi«p tin worth v of Fcriotis 
rcginh* makes tfic name to 

jtf A fornipiion id 
Mh*Alm of the Stupid P Xo one will 
MiMM'ct the ill iV't nous author of the 
Iwiifch^ ^l///Tf/»fitrt/f »»ad/ to 1 m» guilty 
of a jok<* ; hilt it do»‘s look ns if sotne 
malign llcninlei* liad to him 

Ihis'giU* iigiiiivl the '•IhuiightM**; 
U \* ind»*iyl curious and trn*- tint, in 
llcncnl, and the like aluavs 

«|yi;iK of till* Soulh»»rn Pp-^iilenry at 
Munffnfj. Ill f.irf, liov.v\cr, all the 
earlier tiuMitioiis f»f the name arc in 
the form of .V«dn» 7 ‘iM>joni, Mhn city 
of the .Madriti,* whatover. the 4'frtdn»7 
nny ha^c 1 «**mi. Tin* e.irlic-t mnpi 
«-linw .l/<Mfrrt« 7 *ihnifin ii« the ftfalioni- 
ni'dan *-'*tth ment rorrc’^jvinding to the 
pic*-<ui( Tnjdic.au'* ant! IhiyarH-rfalL 
The uonl |s lh*r»'forc pnduhly of 
Malmiiimcthn onyin ; and Inving |j«t 
».« far SVC lO'cd imt h<‘*itaio Identify 
It with J/mfniM, ‘a college/ The 
I’oriuiptv-*' unit** tills iVadurnm 
.f/rirti /Wogv*''**, 

p. 5)*; and ihe KiirojVin inni** 

{ >rubaldy ivuin* fnuii them, ch*jc nrigh- 
nuirt as they were to Fort St. (lcorp\ 
at Myhiyvn' or S,in Tlmmc. Tliat 
lUr^» was fcuch a *lfa^r<tr-t in eTi<tc?if>' 
Is c-fAlilMu*'! by (he iptAfniwn fnun 
Hamilton, who was (hcrfoltnut the end 
nf !h»' ITlh ccntuty.f Fty*er’.s Map 
(l()<tS, hut illuslnttiny 1C72-T3) rt‘pre- 
j-ents the i»o\crnor*K llmisi*ftsa hmld- 
ing of .Mnhomnied.in arrhitecture, with 
ft durric. This may hava* l»rcn the 
Mrttfrttsi it^df, bi‘kvrr aI«o (1711) 
Fjie.aks of a “College,^ of winch the 
Imilding was “ verv ancient'* ; fomuTly 
a lios])itftl, and llieii n*.^! appinuilly 
I ns a n-sideurc for ytmuK writer?. Ihit 
! It is not clftir Vhether (he name 
“College*’ \\T\H not given on this K«k 
.necmuit. [Tlie jlfannr* ififrttii. Jfftn. 
Kiya; “The origin of this tiatuc lm« 
hwn much discussed. ilfmfnW, a 
^fahommedan Frh*K>l, ha.s U'cn FUg- 
gpsled, which considering the date nt 
uhicli the name is first found seems 
fanciful. Mamht is in &au.s;rit * Flow/ 
ilfftiiffarcF; >va.s a king of the lunar race. 


* It Is cUen In No. II. of .CfF/rtfes# /rc« t\t 
RaonU i/.s JmS pUiirUt, p. 107 . 

t In a Ifttrr from poor Arthur ItumMI, on 
wblfh this ]sinipapli 14 foaxnlrd. hCAiti)*: *' itN 
«aU that tb«> nioit Phlllstino town (In tbn Oermati 
«rusf) In Ail the Kasi ■htnild luire luch a nuns." 
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•n»c place was prol)aUv called after 
this king” (ii, Ol). Tlie* Madras ff/ow. 
Again writes: “Kind. Miidnls^ Can. 
Afnefaref^u, from Tel. A/injidamrfcU) 
name of a local Tclegu Royer” or 
ruler. The whole (question has been 
dNciis^ed by Mr. Pringle (iJian/ FL SL 
Oro,f Ihb ficr.^ i* 100 fcqq,^ He points 
out llmt while the earliest quotation 
given below is dated icr>3, the name, in 
the form A/offrrtc;»nta)H, is used by the 
President and Council of Stinii in n 
letter dated i!9th Hcccniher, 1G40 (/. 0. 
JitcenUf 0. C. No. 1704); ‘‘niKl the 
context makes it pretty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factors at the nea* Settlement nm5l 
have jireviotislv made use of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,* 
lis the Snmt letter siys, ‘plot of 
ground’ olfcred to him. It is no 
rloubt ju*»t po^Mble ^ that In the 
coiirec of the negotiation** Day heard 
or caught nn tlie name from the 
Portuguese^ who were at the lime in 
friendly relation** with the English ; 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the opiK>ritc direction. The rntMl' 
from wlioin llio plot was obtaiiu'il 
must almost certainly' have supplied 
the name, or wlwt rrannis Day con- 
reived to bc^ the name. Again, as 
regaith Ilninillon’s ineiition of a 
‘colh‘gc,' Sir II. Yule’s remark 
luirtainly goes too far. Hamilton 
writes, ‘There is a very Gfuid Hospital j 
in the Town, and the Company’s 
ITorse-slables arc ne.ni, hut the did 
College when* a good many (lentlemen 
FnrtoriJ are oWig'od to lodge, in ill-kept 
in repair.’ Thi** remark taken to- 
gi»llicr with that made bv Lockyer . . . 
atfonls pi*oof, indeed, tlmt there vas 
a building known to ibc p'nglisli as 
file ‘ College.* But it does not follow 
that till**, or any, building was dis- 
tiiictivcly known’ to Mnsulmans as the 
‘marfrosu.* Tim ‘old Colh'ge’ <if 
irnmilton may have, been the wicce^'^ir 
of a Afnsulman *tnadntra* of rome .sire 
:ind consequence-, and if this was so 
thft argument for the derivation would 
lie fit reiigt Imiied. 1 1 i.s however e(|ita 1 1 y 
jK>*'d1)le tlint some old buildings witbin 
the plot of territory acquired by Day, 
which had never been a ‘w«draw/waa 
turned to uhc as a College or place 
where the young svriters fihould live 
and receive instruction ; and in ibis 
<use the argument, .so far aa it rc.sto on 
a mention of *n College’ hv llamilton 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the prolMibility that 
tlie first part of * Afnrfni4?pn/artarrt * is 
'of Muhommcdnii origin.’ Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madrasjxdanam is 
filiown 'as the Mnhoramedan settlement 
corre-spondiiig to the jiresent Trinlicanc 
and Boyapetlali ' ; hut in Fryers map, 
which rejireficnts the fort as lie saw it 
in 1C72, the name ‘AWimM*— to 
M'hieli is added ‘the Indian Town 
with flat hon>e.s*— is entered ns the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on the north side of the Kngli.sh totrti, 
mid the next makes it evident that in 
tlie year in que*‘tion the name of 
il/m/ras uas a]ij>lied chicily to the 
crowdtMl collection of liou‘*es .«tyled 
In tuni the ‘Heathen,* the ‘Mnlabir,* 
and the ‘ Black * town. Tin** roii‘«idcm- 
tion does not nece*‘Virily di**]»njve the 
supjK)‘*ed Miisuliiinn origin of ‘ Madras* 
but it inidoubtedlv weakrns the chain 
of Sir H. Yule’s argument.” Mr. 
Pringle ends by saying: “On the 
whole it is n(*L unfair lo ^av that the 
chief argument in favour of the deri- 
vation adopted by Sir II. Yule is of a 
negati%e kind, 'lliere me fatal objee- 
tions to whatever otbiT derivations 
have been suggested, but if the mongrel 
cbanctcr of tun conijMmiid ‘Afm/roM* 
jxftafKiw* is di‘*regarded, tbero i.s no 
fatal objection to the derivation from 
‘ madrara/ ... If however I lint ileri- 
vation is to stand, it mu-'t not rest 
upon fiucli aceidtMital coineidcnre.s as 
the iiH* of the won! ‘College’ by 
urit4*rfi krwnrhrige of Madras 

was derived from visits iiiudv' from 30 
to ftO years after the foundation of the 
coloii}\”] 

lCri3.— “ Estant dHianjiier lo R, P. Zonoa 
recul Icllrrs tie Kadmspataxi de I« deten- 
tion ibi llcv, P, biiliKiim lie Ntsioni psr 
nnoni*-ition do Portugid, iuntr ovoir prc-chd 
n Kadm6pat.an taio Us ffttlirtliruics <pil 
foUctotvnt ct lrittn|M>ttinl daii'* tics pt*y" *es 
image* do Ssinct Antoine do PaHc, et tlo 
ta Viereo Mnnc, ontoiniit iinpic't, eV qnc Ic^ 
Indous n lont jo nioini honorciiL ce qu’ils 
e*limcnt HAind. . « .**— 7)^ At •/*'• 

Oflu:, ed, lCr>7, 211. 

c. lUfM.— **!.« Kol dft (lolctmdo a tie 
grand* Itovcnu*. ♦ . • lA't Dnuaucs dci 
inhrclmn(H*c< qiil |«i'**onl »<xjr ne* Terre*, et 
collei del PorU do MnstiHpstnni’t ileMadrcs- 
natOD. lui muiiortcntlieaucoup.”— 77nr.*<'f, 

V, m 

1072.—“. • • follottlog u|»on Wadras- 
patau, othcrwi''e eallod C’At/oif/KiAta, where 
tliQ I'l'glbh Imvti a Tort eallod Si. Ooorgo, 
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ohicny pnrrisonod by To</>uj(*i htitl Mtsticfs; 
from tnis phco thoy nnnuaUy scucl forth 
thoir fihipi, from 8umltq/*-'7faWflfi'^, 
(fcrm. ocl. 1C2. 

1673.—“ I^t u<i now jwm tlio I’nlo to tins 
Hcathon Town, only iwrtod hv n witio 
I’ormclo, which U ti«e<l for a Jluz^r, or 
Morcatc*plnco, Uadcrofi then divider it'^clf 
tnto direm lonf? streot^, nnd they nro 
cheequered by n*t many tranaTerro. ^ It 
onjoyii Bomo Chouttries for Places of Ju^licp ; 
«>ne nzchnngo ; one J\ujod^ . . 

33.83. 

1720.— “Tlio Town or naco. nndcnlly 
(Mllod C/iina/Mhirim, noiv cnllca ATiidniB. 
patnam, and Tort Su (Icorpe.*— 

Ptxtei\U 10 ChnrtfTM nf PJ. Cop»;»iny, 303.9. 

1727.—“ Fort St. ticorpo or Mnderaso, nr 
M tho Natlxcs call it, CVa’iin /'n/roi. 1^ n 
t’olony nnd City bclonpinp to the PvpttfK 
/*<ut India Cwnmny^ xituntcd in ono of tho 
nioH incouimodinu^ PIncen 1 o^criMW. . . • 
l*brrc ii n very pood Ho'<]iitnl In tho Town, 
nnd tho (*om|)nn\ V Horto-Stablc^ ore nent, 
but tho Old ColH*po, whero n prc.nt many 
(ionticmen Fnetor^oro ohlipcd to loilpe, 
Kept in ill Itopolr.'*— .1. /Aimf/on, i. 361, fed. 
1741, ii. 182J. (Al-o Kco CHINAPATAhl.) 

MADBAS, F. Tills imino is aptdied 
tolar^e briglit-eolonrod liniidkarcnicfs 
of silk wnrji and cotton woof, wliicli 
were formerly eajKsrted from MadRi*^ 
and inncli ii«cd by tlio negroes in tbe 
\y. IikIu'S ns licaa.di'e.*'«es. The word 
\H prcHTVcd ill rrencli, but is now 
obsolete ill Knglnnd. 

c. 1830. — , . AVo found President 
Potion, the black Wndiinpton, futtinp on a 
very old rapped ‘.ofa, anddtt n confii«vd 
inmw of {xapern, drex^cd in a blue military 
nndrc^'i frock, white trowjtorr, nnd tho ctcr- 
*l<iHtinp Madras Imndkcrchicf Umnd round 
hii brows.**— 2bw Crinylf, od. lfiG.% p. 425. 

1846.— “Et Madamoso mnnifestn I CVtnit 
lino do coH riuilloi |xnr Adrien 

Ilranwcr dnn«» pcs porei8ros iwiir lo SabUit 
. . j coifr^o d*un Madras, fnloant cncoro 
pipilloltcs avee Jes impniii^*, quo rccorait 
praluitement sonmaltro."— 7ki/^ic, JjeCousin 
J*on», eh. xviii. 

HADBBMALUCO, ii.p. Tlic name 
gi\i»n by the Portuguese to the 
Maliommcdnn dynn^y of Berar, called 
Umdd-shdhl, The Portuguese name 
i-cprcscnU the title of tlic founder 
*Imdd-uUMnlk, (‘Pillar of the State’), 
otlionvisc Fnth Ullali Tmad Slifili. 
Tlie dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded upon the dissolution 
of the Brdiinnni monarchy in the 
Deccan. (SccCOTAMAIiUCO.IDALCAN, 
MELIQUE VEllIDO, NIZAMALUCO, 
CABAIO.) It licgnn about 1484, and 
in 1572 WAR merged in the kingdom of 


Ahmcdnngar. There is another Madru- 
mnluco (or ’Iiiiud.til.Mulk) much 
Rjwken of in Portuguese ni.stoncs, 
uho uas nn important personage 
in Qnzemt, nnd iml to death w'itli Ins 
own hand the King Siknndnr Shrdi 
(1520) (J)arrc^, IV. v. 3; Corrfa^ ii, 
272, 344, Ac.; Couto, Decs. v. nnd vi. 

[I5I3.-SCO under COTAMALUCO.] 

lfi.*»3.— “Tlio Mndro Maluco wa^ married 
to a rittor of thu Uidnlchnn (hooIDALCAN). 
nnd tho latter treated thi<i hrotherdn.law of 
hi«, and Mcleqno Vcrido as if they were hii 
especially tho litter.**— /wnw, IV, 

Tii. 1. 

lfiC3. — “Tlio Imndemalnco or Madre* 
maluco, n^ wo corruptly stylo him, wnn a 
Circa*' wn (C7 »*tv«w) hy nation, and had 
oripn'illy l»ocn n Clin*ti.in, and died in 
1M6. . .’ . /rmi/i< n% mucbasto*ay ‘prop,* 
and thu* tho other (of the«o prince*) wiw 
called Jntidmnfua*t or ‘Prop of tho King* 
dom.* . , .* — O’rtrriff, f. 86 p. 

Xeithcr the chronology of Pc Orta here, 
nor tho htntcmcnt of InCububMulkV Circa*- 
SI 111 onpin, agree with (ho*o of Firidita. 
Tho latter Ml* that Kath-Ullah 'Imld 8h*th 
wa* descended from the heathen of Dija* 
mapar (iit. 48.'!). 

MADUBA w-p.* properly iifmfiirrf, 
Tam. Afdf/itmit. This b still the name 
of a district in S. India, and of a city 
which npjKiars in the Tables of Ptolemy 
as “ 5t68oi7Vx ^aWXfior IlariliAror.'' Tlio 
mnino in cenemlly suppo^etl to l»o the 
same a»» that of Maihurdy the holy and 
much more ancient citv of Korthem 
India, from wh ich tfie lutine 'was 
ndoplwl (fcc MUTTRA), Init modified 
after Tamil pronnncialion.* [On the 
otlier hand, a writer in JJi* A$, Soe. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Madura from 
the liraridinti ilfodiip in the sense of 
‘Old Town,* and .*ugg&it3 that the 
northern Mathura may he nn oflsliool 
from it,] iVadura was, from a date, 
at least SIS early na the Chri.stian era, 
the seat of the Pfindyn Fovcrcigiis. 
niese, according to Tamil* tradition, 
ns .«*tated by Bn, Caldwell, hna 
pi‘ciiou5»ly held their re.sidcnce at 
Katlri on the Tammparni, the K4\x« 
of Ptolemy. (See CaldivfU, pp. 16, 05, 
101). The name of ilfmfiim, prolxibly 
os adopted from the holier northern 
Muttni, Rccms to have hceu a favourite 
among the Bastern Fcttlcmcnts under 
Ilindu influence. Tluis we hare 


* Tills prrAnpj Implies an rarllfr spread of 
norllirm Influeuco titan we are Justiflra In a*' 
eiimlti^ 
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Maiura in Ceylon ; tljc city and island 
•of ^fadHr(l adjoining Java j and a town 
of the aamo name (JuadKm) in Bumn, 
not fur north of Maudnle, Madetja of 
the maps. 

A«l), c. 70*80.— ** Alins ntillorportusffontia 
Noncyndon qtii vocotur Beenre, Ibi rcpiu- 
bat Tandioni longo oh oinporio moditormiioo 
distanto oppido quod vocatur Uodaza." — 
P/iiiy, vi. *20. 

[c.1316.— “Mardi." Soo CBORE.] 

c, 1347.— “Tho Sultan stoppod a month ot 
Fatton, and then departed for lii«i capital. 
1 stayed 16 days after his departure, and 
tlicn started for his residence, which was at 
Mutra, a great city syith wide streets. . . . 

I found there a post raging of which people 
died in hrief space . , • when 1 wont out I 
saw only tho dead and dying .'' — Ihn Batuta, 
iv. 200*1. 

1311.—**. . . tho royal canopy nored 
from Birdhfll • . . and 5 days aherwanis 
they arrived at the city of hTathra . . . tho 
dwoll{ng*plnco of tho brother of tho Bdl 
Sundar Wndya. TJioy found tlio oity empty, 
for the Ildi hnd fleet svith tho Itanfs, but 
had left two or three elephants in ilio tomplo 
of Jagniir (Jaganath).— Amir A7j»trti, in 
Blliotf iii. 91. 

MADtJEA FOOT, s. A fungoidal 
disc«ij:c of the foot, npiwrcntly iiicnr* 
nblc c\ccpL by amputation, which 
occur? In the iifnduin district, and 
especially in places where tho ‘Black 
soil' iifcvaiK Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 
precise nature of the disease. Sec 
aVeffoM, Madura t Pt, i, pi>. 91-94 ; 
[GribblCi UuddajHthi 193]. 

MAGADOXO, ii.p. This is the 
Portuguese representation, which has 
passed into general Eurojican n.'-e, of j 
MaJidas^tau, the name of u town and 
State on the Sunmii const in K. Africa, 
now subject to Zanzibar. It has been 
shown by one of the present writers 
that hfarco Polo, in his cliai>tcr on 
I^Iadngnscnr, has made some confusion 
bctw'ccn Afagadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both. 
It is ])ossiblo that the name of Mada- 
gascar was really given from Afakda- 
fihau, ns Sir R, Burton supposes ; but 
lie docs not give any authority for 
his statement llmt the name of Sfada- 
^enr **came from MnkdialiVi (Mnmi- 
doxo) ..... whose Sheikh invaded 
it" (Cammrnt on CamoM^ ii. 620). 
[Owen (NarraitvCf i. 357) MTites the 
name Miikdetahat and Bolder (Narra- 
tive^ ii. 215) Bays it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Mdkddtsba, Tlie name is 
said to bo Magaad-el-Shatai “Harbour 
of the Sheep," and the first mdlable 
has been identified with that of Maq- 
dala and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects (Notes its 
Queries, 9 scr. ii. 193, .310. Also see 
Mr. Qruy'fi note on Pyrard, Hnk. Soc. i. 
29, and Dr. Burnell on Linschoten, Hak. 
Goc. 2 . 19.] 

I c. 1330,— ** Oil doTmrting from Zailn, wo 
I sailed on the sea lor 16 dn}’s, and then 
I nmved at MakdaBhau, n town of great size. 

I Ibo inhabitant) possos'^ a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) several Imndrcds every day*”— ftn 
Batuta, ii. 181. 

1493.— "And wo found ourselves before a 
! great city with houses of Fovoral atorics, 
j and in tho midst of the city certain great 
palaces ; and abont it a wall witli four 
towers ; and this city stood clo«io upon the 
sc.n, and tbo Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when wo woro como well abreast of it, wo 
discharged many bombards (at it), ond kept 
on our way along the coast nitli a flno wind 
on tho poop.” — Jhteiro, 102, 

1603.— “And the Viceroy fDon Francireo 
B'Almeida) made •ail, ordering tho course 
to bo made for blagndnxo, winch ho had 
instructions aho to mako trilmtary. But 
tho pilots objected saying that they would 
rnivs tho season for crovsing to Iiuliii, ns 
it uns nlrcnd) tho 2Cth of Angii*ri. . . 
Cfwst, i. 600. 

1614. — “• . . 'llio most of them oro Moors 
such ns inhabit the city of Zofalln . . . and 
these pcojilc continuo to bo found in 
Maznmbic, 3!olindn, Hogodccio. Mnracbilno 
(re.ad Brava Chilvo, i.f, JJmixi and VifiVcic), 
and Mombazra; whicli are nil wallc<l cities 
on tho main land, with hoii‘*es and streets 
like our own; oxcopi Mazatnbich,'*— 
o/ (iiop, da Bwpcti, m /livAir, >7or. ItaL 

ir,10.,^»*rnrthop ontouards the Bed Sea 
there is another very largo and Iwautiful 
town called Mogadoxo, belonging to tho 
Moor?, and it has a King over it, and is a 
place of great trndo and merchandise.” — 
Barlosa, 16. 

1632.—**. . . and after they had jiasscd 
Capo Gnardnfti, Dotii llstovno was going 
along in sticli depression that he was like to 
die of grief, on fiiTiviiig at Magadoxo, they 
stopped to winter. And tho King of tho 
country, hearing that there had como a hon 
of tho Count A dint ml, of whom all had 
ample knowledge as being tho first to dis- 
cover and navigate on that coast, camo to 
tho sUoro to 900 him, and made great 
olfon of all that ho could reriuiro.”— Cbwfe, 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727.— “blagadoxa, eras the Poptugiieso 
call it, Mfigadocia, is a pretty largo City, 
aliout 2 or 8 Milos from tho 8ca, from 
tvhenco it has a vory fine Aspect, boing 
adorn'd willi many Jngh Btoopics and 
Masques.” — A, Jfamiltou, 1. 12*18, fed. 1744]. 


V*' * 
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SIAG-AZIKE, s. This word is, of 
course, not Anglo>lndian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from At. nalHiazini pliir. of 
whence Sp. almaccn^ almngacm^ maga- 
eejif Fort, almazenit armazem, Itol. lua- 
gazziiiOy Fr. magatdn. 

c. 1340.'~*'The Sultan . . . made bim a 
rant of the whole city of Sirl and all its 
ouaes with the gardens and fields of the 
treasuiy (maJdizan) adjacent to the city (of 
3>olhi), — Ratiita, iii. 262. 

1689 ^“A one Pero de Fazia respondea, 
quo Iho desse olio oommiss&o per mandar nos 
almazes, et quo logo prorona no socorro quo 
entendin aer necessano.^—Finfc, cap. xxi. 

MAhAjTTN, s. Hind, from Skt. 
mahdrjan, ‘great person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
■Western India the vernacular word 
lins various other applications which 
are given in Wilson, 

Mahajen, Mahajanum, a great ! 
person, a merchant. "~0'/otw. to bth Rep. s.v.] 
c. 1861.— 

Down there lives a Mahajim — my father 
ga^e him a bill, 

I have paid the knave thrice over, and 
here I'm paying him still. 

He shows me a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land — must he r 
If I were twenty years younger, ho should 
get six feet by throe." 

&vr A. Q, Lyall^ Tlte Old Pindaree, 
1885.~“Tho Mahaonn hospitably enter- 
tains his victim, and speeds his homewaxd 
departure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute, Ihen 
the storm hursts on the head of the luckless 
bill-man. who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he has never in- 
curred, and can never hope to disdinrge ; 
and so he practically becomes the Iffah^un's 
slave for the rest of his natural life."— if,- 
CoU T, Levnn^ A Fly on the TrAerf,^9. 

MAHANNAH, a (See MEEANA.) 

MAHE, ii.p. Properly Mayelji, 
[According to the Madras Glos^. tlie hJfiL 
name ia Mayyazki^ Tmi, ‘black’ a^L 
‘river mouth'; but the title ia from 
the French MaW. being one of the 
names of Iiabouraonuaia.] A small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, 4 ni» 
S.E. of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factoiy for Uie sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and wliicli 
they EtiH retain. It is not now of any 
importance. 

MAH I, n.p. The name of a consider- 
able nver flowing into the upper part 


of the Gulf of Ckmbay. [“ The height 
of its hankA and tlie fierceness of its 
floods ; the deep gullies tlirough which 
the travdler has to pass on his way 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on its 
banks, explain the proverb; ‘"Wlien 
the Mahi is crossed, tnere is comfort*” 
(Imp. Gazeiieery s . y .).] 

c. A.l>. 80-60. — “Next comes another gulf 
. . . extending also to the north, at the 
mou'^ of arhim is an island called BaiGn€s 
(Ferim), and at the innermost extremity a 
great nver called MalB.*’— ch. 42. 

MAHOUT, a The driver and 
tender of an elephant. Hind. wiaAd- 
tvat, from Skt. makd-mdtra, ‘great 
in measure,’ a high officer, &c., so 
applied. The Skt. term occurs in 
this sense in the Mahdbhdrata {e.g. iv, 
1761, &c.). The Jlfn^ouf ia mentioned 
in the 1^ Book of Maccabees as ‘the 
Indian.’ It is remarkable that we find 
what is apparently ma/id-Tndfra, in the 
sense of a high officer in Hcsychius : 

1 ** "MafidTpai, ol orparqyol vap* IvJdty," 

I — ffesych. o.v. 

c, 1690.— elophants (soo MITST). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., first a Maliawat, who sits on the neck 
of the animal and dirccta its movements. . • . 
He gets 200 per month. . • . Secondly 
a JBhCt, who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and assists in battle, and in 
quickening the speed of the animal; but ho 
often performs the duties of the Uahawat. 

. . . Thirdly the ilfrtVts (see MATE). . . . 
A MeVh fetches fodder, and assists in 
caparisoning the elephant. . . ."—Ain, ed. 
i. 125. 

1648, — . , and Mahouts for the ele- 
phants. . , /’—Fan Tioui, 66. 

1826. — ^*1 nill now pass over the term of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning 
to read and wnte — my preceptor being a 
mahoidmt, or elephant-driver — and will 
take up my adventures."— -FajidMitnio JEfori, 
21;(ea.l878, i.28]. 

1848, — “Then he described a tiger bunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of bis 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.”— TAoclvniy, 

I anity Fair, ch. iv. 

MAHBATTA, n.p. Hind. Mar- 
hatd, MarhattS, Marhdtd (fifarhap, 
Marahtl, Marhaiti), aiid MardtJid. 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Skt. name of their 
country, * Magna Begia’ 

[On the other hand H. A. Acwortli 
{Ballads of the Marathas, Intro, vi.) 
derives the tvord from a tribal name 
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Jfathl or ‘chariot iightcra,* from 
mthj ‘a chariot/ tlma Mahd^Jiatha 
luuans ‘Great Wandor/ Tliia ^vaa 
transferred to the conntiy and finally 
Sanskritisod into AfahJ-rdshtra, Again 
pome authorities fWilson, Indian CVrsfr, 
ii. 48 ; Baden-rowcll, J. IL An, Soc.^ 
1897. p. 249, note) prefer to derive the 
word Irom the Mhdr or Mahdr, a once 
numerous and dominant race. And 
Fee the discussion in tlic Domhay Gazet^ 
teer, I. pt. li. 143 w^.] 

c. r*50.— ** The planet (Satnni'fl) motion in 
A^losha cati«cs aflliction to nqiintic animals 
* or prodiictj«, and &iia1;cs , • . in FOrra 
IMmlgunt to vendom of liqtiorH, sromcn 
of t!io town, dnm^ols, and the Hahrattas. | 
. . SatihiMf tr. by A>r/», J,It* A$, 

AV, 2nd ser. v. Cl. 

640. — “Do il prit la direction dii Nord- 

Oiicst, travcnia uno rni^to for^t, ot . • . il 
nrriva au royaumo do 
rftBlitra). . . /W. IhmMfu i. 202; [Ziam- 

/»fi/ OatcftccTj I. pt. ii. 35U], 

c. 1030.—“ Do Dliar, on no dingc.^nt Tcn 
lo midi, jusqu’il la rivibro do Nymyah on 
comto 7 panvsanccs ; do IK h l/IahravdcBsa 
IS jwRtf .” — AmrAntf in Jiemaud'i Fray- 
wfiiSt 109. 

c« 129 l>r>. — “ Att • ud • din nmrehed to 
Dlichpdr, and thcnco to Ghati-lnjnum • . . 
tho pGoplo of that country had norcr hoard 
of tho Mus;iu1mntis ; tho MohraUa land had 
never boon punished by their ntniics; no 
Mii'»>'Ulmnn King or Frinco had penotmted 
so far.’*— Zhirai, in Amof, iii. ir»0. 

c. 132S.— “In this Greater India are 
Iticlvo idolatrous King4, and more. . . . 
Tlicro is also tho Kitigdotn of Idoiatha 
which is vciy great .** — Frfur Jonhtuuff 41. 

1073.— “They toll their tale inMoratty; 
by Frofeasion they are Gontnos," — >’mi, 
174. 

1747. — “ Aproed on tho arrival of thc»-o 
Ships that Wo take Fire Hundred (600) 
I’cons inoro into our Servieo, that the f»0 
lUoratta Ilorms bo aupmented to 100 as Wo 
found them very ««efuU in tho InstSkirmidi. 

. . .'*— at AV. fit, JMivid, Jan. 6 
(MS. Fccord in India Ofllco). 

1748. —“ Tlint upon his hcarinp the 
Idirattoes had takon Tnnnor’s Fort . . .** 
—In Lotifff p. 6. 

c. 1760.— “• . . tlioso danperows and 
powerful ncighlmra tho Horattoes who 
ijoing now inastcni of tho contiguous island 
of Anbetto , . ii. 44. 

„ “Tho name of Morattoes. or 
Idorattas, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their coiintry-langnnpe, op by 
corruption, from H(ar-R(tjafi,**—Jbi<f, ii. 76. 

1765. — “ These united princes and people 
aro tlioso which are known by tho gonornl 
name of Italiarattcra ; n won! com]K>iindcd 
of Jtatior and Manhah ; tho first Iwing tho 
name of a particular Jimijfoot (or Jtajpovi) 


tribo ; and tho latter, aipnlfying ercat or 
mighty (as oxplainod by Mr. Frosorj. . . .” 
— Z/ohpra, Hist, limiiSj &c., i. 105. 

c. 1769.— Under a mezrxitint portrait; 
Might Jhmhlr George Ixira Figot, 
Baron Pipot of Fatshul tn the Kingdom qf 
Ireland, Krfsident and (fotrrnor of and for 
all the Ajfair* of the Uaifcrf Company qf 
Merdiant* of England (radtng to the East 
Indies, on the Coaet of Choroinandol, and 
OrixA, and of the Chingco and Moratta 
Countries, &c., Jcc., &c,’* 

c. 1812.— 

“. . . Ah, for Honio retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, whoro my 
Itfo began to heat ; 

Where in wild Moliratta battle felt my 
father evil «tarr*d.” 

•^Tennyson, Loehteg IltdL 

The following is in the trucHobson- 
Jobson manner : 

[1859.— “ This term Marhatta or Hfir- 
liUtta, is donvctl from tlio moclo of svarfaro 
adopts hy thouo nioti. Mar means to strike, 
and hutna, to got out of tho uny, i,f, those 
wlio atmeU a blow suddenly and at once 
retreated out of Imrm’a wav." — JI, iJnndas 
Moh^rtfou, J)i»trict J)utxes ifnring th ItrvoU 
in IS.I?, p. 101, note.] 

MAHEATTA BITCH, n.p. An 
e.xcavation made in 1742, m dvsciibcd 
in the cxlnict fnnn Onne, on the 
landward side-s of Calcutta, lo protect 
the Fcttlcnicut from tho Mahratta 
bands. Hence tho term, or for shorU 
nc*i ‘The Ditch* simply, ns n di^fparag- 
ing name for (*iilcutta "(sec DITCHEE;. 
The line of the Ditch corresponded 
nearly with the outside of the existing 
Circular Koad, exc'cpt at the S.E. and 
S., where the worn was never exe- 
cuted, [There is an excavation known 
hy the finnie name at .Madras exca- 
vnlod in 1780. {Murray, i/a«rf6ooI:, 

1 1859, p. 43).] 

1742. — “In tho year 1712 tho Indian 
inhahitanbi of Uio Colony rc((iiostcd and 
ohtnined pcrmh*>ion to dip a ditch at their 
own expense, round tho Conijiany’s bounds, 
from tho northern parts of Sootanatty to 
tho aouthern imrl of Go\ind}>orc. In aix 
months three tnile.s uoro tmished: when 
tho inhnbitnnts . , . discontinued the work, 
which from the occasion was called tho 
Morattoo ditch.**— Orwic, ed, 1803, ii. 45. 

1757.— “Tlint tho Hounds of Cafrnttaan 
to extend tho whole Circle of DAcft dug upon 
tlio Invasion of tho Maxattcfi ; also 600 ynrds^ 
without it, for an Esplanade .*'— of 
Agrerfnent emit ty Colonet Clire (previous to 
tho Treaty wlthUio Nnliob of Jlay 14). ^ In 
I jl/«^i<7<rir (tf the Jtevoivtion in Jiengnt, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782.--“To tho Proimolors and Occupiers 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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Iffalixatta Entrenchment.’ wiR(2t a OaztUtt 
Aug. 10. 

[1840. — **Lcss than a hundred yonrs ago, 
it vas thought nocessaiy to fortify Calcutta 
against tho horsemen of Borar, and the 
name of tho Mahratta Ditch still preserves 
tho memoiy of tho danger.” — Macaulay^ 
Essay <m Ohre.] 

1872. — “Tho Calcutta cockney, \^ho 
glories in tho Idahratta Ditch. . . 
Govinda iShmanfa, i. 25. 

IVCAHSEEB, lULASEER, MASAL, 
&c. Hind, mahdsir, mahaser. mahds- 
aula, a. The name is applied to per- 
haps more than one of the larger 
species of Barbus (N.O. Otfprintdae)^ 
but especially to B, Mosul of Buchanan, ! 
B, Tor, Bay, B, megal^iSf McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalay^an rivers, 
and also in the neater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grous at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circumstances 
has sometimes been called, mislead- 
ingly, the * Indian salmon.* The 
origin of Uie name Mahseer^ and its 
proper spelling, are very doubtful It 
may be Bkt. mahd-Hras, ‘big-liead,* or 
mahd^salka, ‘large-scaled.* The latter 
is most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
playing cards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. S. Tliomas suggests 
mahd-dsya, ‘great mouth.’ [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary diets. ; 
on die whole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd^siras is most probable.] 

c, 1809.— “Tho Maaal of tho Kosi is a 
voiy large fish, which many peoplo think 
still bettor than tho Rohu, ond compare it 
to ^0 salmon.”— JBiicAana}!, Eastern JadfiVi, 

1822. — “Mahasaula and Tora, variously 
alterad and corruptod, and with various 
additions may bo considored as genuino 
appollations, amongst tho natives for those 
fishes, all of which frequont largo rivers.” 
— • EwJianan Jlannltonf Etmes of the 
Ganges, 304. 

1873. — “In my own opinion ond that of 
others whom I have mot, Mahseer shows 
more sport for its sizo than a salmon,* — 
M, S, TJiomas, The Mod %n Indtei, p. 9. 

MAINATO, s. Tam. Mai. Maindtta, 
a washerman or dhoby (q^-v.). 

1616. — “Tbero is another sect of Gentilos 
which they call Malnatos, whose business 
it is to wash tho clothes of the S^ngs, 
Bramins, and Nairos; and by this they 
get their living ; and noithor they nor their 


sons can toko up any other business.”— 
Jiarhosa, Lisbon od., 334. 

c. 1542.— “In this inclosuro do likoviiso 
remain all tho Landressos, by thorn called 
UaimateB, which wash tho linnen of the 
City (Pcquin), vrho, ns wo were told, nro 
above nn hundred thousand/*— Ptnfo, in 
Cogan, p. 133. Tho original (cap. cv.) lias 
todos os mainatoB, whoso sox Cogan has 
changed. 

15M. — “And thofonn (maddlof znainatoB, 
which farm proliibifs any ono from washing 
clothes, which is tho work of a mainato, 
except by ormngomont with the famicr 
(Rendoiro). . , — Tom6o, &c., 53. 

[1598. — “There oro some among them 
that do nothing cla hut wash cloathos : « « . * 
they aro called Maynattos.”— AtnscAofe?i, 
Hak. Soc. i. 260. 

[o. 1610.— “These folk (tho washermen) 
aro called llenateB .*' — Byrard de /jaraf. 
Hak. Soc. ii. 71.] 

1644. — (Exponacs of Daman) “For two 
maynatoB, tbreo water boys (bois de ayoa), 
ono somh-eyro boy, and 4 torch hearers for 
tho said Captain, at 1 xerafim each a month, 
comes in the year to 30,000 res or x". 
00X20.0.00.’*— Bwffrro, MS. f. 181. 

MAISTBT, mSTBT, sometimes 
oven MYSTERY, s. Hind, misfri. 
This word, a corruption of the Portu- 
guese mestre, has spread into the ver- 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
*a foreman,’ ‘a master-workman’ ; hut 
used also, at least in Upjper Indi^ for 
any artizan, ns rdj-mmrl (properly 
Pers. «fc), ‘a mason or bricklayer,* 
lohdr^inistrly ‘a hlacksniith,* &c. Tlio 
proper use of the word, as noted above, 
corresponds precisely to the definition 
of the Portuguese \vord, as applied to 
artizans in Bliitoau: “Artincc one 
sabe belli o sen oilicio. Periius artifex 
. OjnfeXf alienor iimoperum inspector” 

I In W. and S. India maistry, as used 
i in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See CALEEFA.) 

M^t^r (MacxcpiO Is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and has given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is too a similar word 
in modern Greek, fiaylorup. 

1464. — “And in these (ohamhers) there 
W’ere works of gold and azuro and of many 
Other colours, made in the most marvellous 
Way; insomuch that oven in Paris whence 
como the subtle maesferos, it would l>o 
reckoned beautiful to see.**- § cv. 
(Comp. MarlhOm, p. 125). 

1624.— “And ^e Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Cnl^utys four newly-built catun, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
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Torjr light for fast rowing, and wore greatly of CitnWrify fn Mysore, Lives of lAndsays, 
^mircd. Bathe ordered them to bo burned, iii. 29o. 


raying that ho intended to show the Moors 
that we know how to build better catlixs 
than they did ; and ho sent for Idestre Vyno 
tho Genoese, whom ho had brought to build 
galleys, and asked him if he could build 
boats that would row faster than the 
Malabar mraos (see FBOW). Ho answered: 
'Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enough 
to catch a mosquito, . . Cbrreff, ii. 830. 

[1548. — "Ho ordered to ho collected in 
tho smithies of tho dockyard as many smiths 
:as could he had, fur he had many misteres.” 
— iv. 663.] 

1554. — “To tho inestr5 of the smith's 
shop (f<frrana) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 
rcis for maintenance” (see BATTA). — S» 
Botelho, Tomhoi 65. 

1600. — . • T have not yet been able 
to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
AS we have the advantage hero of tho 
jissistanco of some Madras duhashes and 
jnaiatries ” (ironical).— ireffinyiun, i. 67. 

1883. — “• • . My mind goes back to my 
ancient Goanese cook. He was only a 
anaisbry, or more vulgarly a hohherjee (see 
BOBACHEE), yet his sonorous namo ro« 
•called the conquest of Mexico, or tho 
doubling of tho Cape.” — Tribes on My 
Frcntier, 35. 

[1900.—“ Mystery very sick, Mem Sahib, 
very sick all tho night.” — Temple Bar ^ April.] 

XIAJOON, s. Hind, from At. Ttuf- 
jan, lit. ‘kneaded,* and thence what 
old medical books call ‘an electimry* 
(t.s. a compound of medicines kneaded 
with sirrup into a soft mass), but 
especially applied to an intoxicating 
•ccmection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the bazar. \Burion^ Ar, Nights, iii. 
159,] In the Deccan the form is ma^- 
jilm, Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt. 
to the Pharmne. of India, writes magh- 
Jan, “The chief ingredients in mak- 
ing it are ganjo^ (or hemp) leaves, milk, 
ghee^ poppy-seeds, flowers of the thorn- 
^pple (^e BATUBA), the powder of 
nux vomica, and sugar*’ (Qanoon-e- 
Islam, Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1519, — “ Next morning I halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maajdn, made 
them throw into tho water the liouor used 
for 'intoxicating fishes, and caught a few 
fish.”— Bttdtfr, 272. 

1563. — “And this they make up into an 
olootuary, with sugar, and with the things 
above-mentioned, and this they call maju.” 
— Oarcia, f. 27i». 

1781. — “Our ill-fovourcd guard brought 
in a dose of majnm each, and obliged us to 
•oat it ... a little after sunset tho surgeon 
•came, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
soizou ns^ and held us fast till the operation 
iciroumotsion) was performed.” — Soldier's 
/(((er quoted fn JTo7i, foAn Lindsay's Journal i 


1874. — “ ... it (Bhang) is made up with 
' flour and various additions into a swcetnieat 
or mojimi of a green colour.” — Ilanburi/ 
and Fhlcliger, 493, 

MALABAB, n.p. 

a. The name of the sea-board countrj' 
which the Arabs called the * Pepper- 
Coast,’ the ancient Kerala of the 
Hindus, the or rather At/n5- 

pucn, of the Greeks (see TAMIL), is not 
in form indigcnoii^ but was applied, 
^parentJy, firat by tlie Arab or Arabo- 
Persian manners of the Gulf. The 
substantive part of the name, iVafaf, 
or the like, is doubtless indigenous; it 
is the Dravadian term for ‘mountain’ 
in the Sanskritized form Malaya, 
which is applied specifically to the 
southern portion of the Western 
Gliauts, ana from which is taken Uie 
indi^nous term Malaydlam, distin- 
^isning that branch of the Dravidiau 
language in the tract which we call 
Malahar. Tliis name — Male or Malai, 
Maltah, &c., — we find in the earlier 
post-classic notices of India ; whilst 
in the great Temple-Inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century) we find the 
region in question called Malai-nddu 
(nildu, ‘country’). The affix bar ap- 
pears attached to it first (so far as we 
are av^re) in the Geography of Edrisi 
(c. 1150). This (Persian ?) termination, 
bdr, whatever be its origin, and whether 
or no it be connected either with the 
Ar. barr, *a continent,* on the one 
hand, or with the Skt. vara, ‘ a region, 
a slope,’ on the other, was most as- 
suredly applied by the navigators of 
the Gulf to other regions which they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Zangt-hdr (mod. Zanzibar), 

‘ the country of the Blacks ’ j Kaldh- 
bar, denoting apparently the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula; and even ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, Rindit-hdr 
for India. In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these examples 
(fielaiitm, &c., tr. by Bdnaud, i. 17) it 
is expressly explained : “The word 6cfr 
serves to indicate that which is both a 
coast and a kingdom.” It will be seen 
from the quotations below that in the 
jlliddle Ages, even after the establish- 
ment of Uie use of this termmation, 
the exact form of the name as given by 
foreim travellers and vTiters, varies 
considerably. But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
route, Maiavttr^ or Malabary as we have 
it now, is the persistent form. [Mr. 
Logan (Mamialfi. 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in Uie district itself 
except among foreigners and English- 
speaxing natives ; Uie ordinary name 
IS Malaydlam or MaUlyam^ ‘the Hill 
Country.*] 

^ 0. 545,— “The imports to Taprobane aro 
silk, aioeswood, cloves, sandalwood. . • . 
These again ore passed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as 
where the pepper is grown. . . . And the 
most notable places of trade are these, 
Sindu . . . and then the 5vo marts of 
MaXI, from which the pepper is exported, 
Parti, Mangamtht Salopatanat 
paiana. and PudojiHiUiiHU** — CitsmnSf Bk, xi. 
In Cathay^ &c., p. clxxviii. 

c. 645— *'To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There nso the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye (ilfri^aya), with their preci- 
itous sides, and their lofty summits, their 
ark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
wood .” — Hwen Ttang^ in Julitrit iii. 122. 

851. — “From this place (Maskat) ^ips 
sail for India, and run for £aulam-Malai ; 
the distance from XTaskat to Kaulam-Halai 
is a month's sail with a moderate wind." — 
Relaiimit &o., tr. Iw Peinaiid, i. IS. The 
same work at p. 15 uses the expression 
“ Country of Pepper '* (Halad-^hfalfal). 

890, — “ From Sind^ln to Mali is five days* 
journey ; in the latter pepper is to bo found, 
also the bamboo."— Khurd&dha. in Elliot. 
i. 15. 

c. 1030.—“ You enter then on the country 
of JjSirAn, in which is Jaimtir (see under 
CHOXIL), then Ma liah, then Kdnchl, then 
Dravira (see DEAVIDIAN).”— 
in Eeinaud, FmffmenSf 121. 

^ c. 1150.— “Fandarina (see PANDABAKI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manfbir, where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor.**— /dnri, in 
Elhot, i. 90. 

c, 1200. — “Hari sports hero in the delightful 
spring . . . when the breeze from Malaya 
is fragrant from passing over the charming 
laianga ” (cloves ). — Gita Oonnda. 

1270. — “Malibar n a large country of 
India, with matw cities, in which pO]raer 
is produced."— Aonoin I, in Qildmeistn'y 214. 

1203. — “You can sail (upon that sea) 
between these islands and Ormes, ann 
(from Ormes) to those parts which are 
(xilled (Minib^), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east ; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar" 
(see iVrABAB). — Letter of Pr. John of Monte- 
eotrino, in Cathay, i. 216. 

1298. — “Melibar is a great kingdom 
lying towards the west. . , . Tliero is in 


this kingdom a grctit quantity of pepper." 
— Marco Polo, Bk. lii. ch. 25, 

c. 1800. — “Beyond Giizerat are Kankan 
(see CONCAN) and Tftna ; beyond them the 
country of Malibdr, which from tiie boun- 
dary of Karoha to K^am (probably from 
Gheriah to QuUon) is 300 porasangs in 
lengtt."— AtwAidurfoin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1520. — “A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three parts, of which 
the first, 'which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and 8md, 
and is called Qurerut; the second Mani- 
b9x, or the I^nd of Popper, east of 
GOzerut." — Ahulfeda, in Gildemeiiter, 184. 

c. 1322. — “And now that ye may know 
how popper is got, let me tell yon that it 
groweth m a certain empire, wherennto I 
came to land, the name whereof is Mini- 
bar.”— Prior Odorie, in Cathay, &c., 74. 

c. 1343,— “After 3 days we arrived in the 
country of the MnlaibSr, which is the 
country of Popper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months* march along tbe 
sea-shore." — Ihn Baiuta, xv. 71* 

o, 1348-49. — “Wo 'embarked on board 
certain junks from Lower India, which is 
called Miuubar."— AiXn dd ilfort^noffi, in 
CVtMay,.356. 

0 . 1420-30.—“ • . . Departing thence ho 
. . . arrived at a noble city ciuled Coloen. 
. . . This province is called Melibaria, and 
they collect in it the ginger called ly tbe 
natives colomhi, pepper, Drarfl-wood, and 
the cinnamon, called eanella yrwwi,”— Cbnti, 
corrected from Jones's tr. in India in XVth 
Cent. 17-18. 

c. 1442. — “The coast which inclndcs 
Calicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
'which extends os fur as (Kad), a place 
situated opposite to the Island of Scrcudib 
• , . bears the general name of Mellb&r.'* 
— Ahdurrazzdk, xhid. 19. 

1459. — ^Fra Mauro’s great Map has Mill- 
bar. 

1514.— “In tho region of India called 
Melibar, which province begins at Goa, and 
extends to Cape Comedis (Coxnoxin). . • 

— Letter of <7ibp. da EmpoU, 79. It is 
remarkable to find this Florentine using this 
old form in 1.514. 

1616.— And after that the Moors of 
Me(» discQvered India, and began to 
navigate near it, whidi was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Msda- 
har on account of the pepper which is fonnd 
there.” — Barhom, 102. 

1553. — ** We shall hereafter describo 
particularly the position of this city of 
Calecuk and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands." — Barros, Dec. I. iv. o. 6. 
In tbe following bhapter he writes Malabar. 

1554. — “Prow Liu to the Islands DiA. 
Steer first S S.!Ei., the toIo being made by 
five inches, side towards the land in the- 
direction of £.S.£. and S.£. by £. till you 
see tho mountains of Monfb^.’ — TVle AToaiV^ 
in J. As. Hoe. Ben. v. 461. 
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1672.— 

•* Estii provincift cuja porto ivgora 
Tornado tcndcs, I^labar so chama : 

Do Gulto eatiguo os idolos adorn, 

Quo ci!i por ostas partes so derranm.'* 

CcLmffcff vii. 32. 

By Burton : 

** This province, in whoso Ports >’our ships 
have tano 

rofti^Q, the Halah&r hy name is known ; 
its dntiquo rite nduroth idols vain, 
Idohrolfi^on heinc broadest sown.” 

Since Do Baxros Slalabar occurs almost 
unirorsally. 

[1623.—“. . . Mahahar Pirates. . . 

K dttUi Valif, Hflk. Soc. i. 121.] 

1877.— The form Halibor is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Potor 111.. “ Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch*’ to the 
of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18. 

MALABAB, n.p. 
b. Tills word, througli circuinstnucos 
wlricli have been fully elucidated by 
Bishop Caldwell in his Comparative 
(7ramviar (2nd cd. 10-12), from which 
we give an extract below, ^ was applied 
by the Portuguese not only to the 
language and people of the countrv 
thus called, hut also to the Tamil 
language and the people .•meaking 
Tamil. In the quotations following, 
those under A apply, or may apply, 
to tlio jiroper people or language of 
^lalnbar (see MALATALAM) ; tlio^e 
under B are instances of the misappli- 
cation to Ihmil, a misapplication wliich 
was general (sec €.p, jn Ormc, 
down to the hemming of the last 
centniy’’, and whicli still holds among 
the more ignorant Eiiropc«nns ana 
Eurasians in S. India and Cejdon. 

( 4 .) 

1552. — “A lingua do^ Gontios de Cnnara 
ti Malabar.’ —OrrfanAofcr, it. 78. 

1572.— 

** Lora algUOT Malahares, quo tomou 
VoT foreo. do^ quo o Samorini mandara.” 
^ CcimSef, ix. 14. 


* **Tlio Portiiguc^o « • . ailing from Malabar 
on vo)7iec<i of exploration • • « made thdr ac- 
€iuainta«co vritli various places on the eastern or 
Ckiromaiirlcl Coaat . . . and flndlng tho lanfpiago 
Mioircu by tbe SKbliig and Bea-fariJJg classes on 
tiio eastern coast similar to that spoken on the 
western, they camo to tho conclusion that It vms 
Identical with It, and callwl It In consequence by 
tho MRie i)an]e<~-vlx Malabar. • • • A elrcnm- 
sUnco which mtnnlly conllrmcd the rortveuese 

in tbclr notion of the Identity of the ^nlo anil 
laneuafffi of tho Coromandel Cknst svlth those of 
.Mafaljar svaa that wlien tlicy arrived at Cscl. In 
Tlnnovelly, on the Coromandel Coast . . . tiiey 
found the King of QnUon (one of the most Im- 
portant places on the Malabar Coast) residing 
tliero .'— Caiivdlt a a, 


[B}* Aubortin i 

“ Ho takes somo Malabars ho koptonboanl 

By force, of those whom Samorin had 
float • • .*'] 

1582.— “Thoy asked of tho Malabars which 
wont with him what ho was I C<wht>5<d<i, 
(tr.bj-N. L.)f.37». 

1602. — “ Wo enmo to anchor in tho Roado 
of Achen . . . whoro wo found sixteeno or 
oightoono nailo of shippes of diuers Narions, 
somo C?o5<^rnf<x. some of Btixgala, somo of 
Galrait^ called Malahares, some Pfgufg, 
nnd somo Patanyei*' — Sir J, LantiVtter. in 
Purdiiu, i. 153. 

1606,— In (7oi«Ya (iSi/nodo, if. 2r, 3, &c.) 
Malaror means tho Mafaydfam language. 

(B.) 

1519,—** Enrioo Enriques, a Portugucso 
priest of our Society, a man of cxccitcnt 
virtue and good oxnmplo, who is now in 
tho Promontory of Comorin, writes nnd 
snc.iks tlio Mojabor tonguo rory vrcll in- 
(foed.” — Loiter of Anri^r, in Coloridgo’a 
Life, ii. 73. 

1680. — ‘*Wlicrcas it hath been hitherto 
nccustomar}' at this place to nmko sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in tho Portu- 
gneso, Gontnc, and Mallabar languages, 
from which Bomo inconveniences Imvo arisen, 
. . Ff. SL (jto. Cmirrt., l:ioptO, in Aofer 
(i»cf BxtntcU, No. iii. 83. 

p682.— “An order in English Portuguez 
Gentuo k Mallabar for tho preventing tho 
trans()ortation of this Couutroy Poimlonnd 
makoing thorn nlavcs in otiior Straniro 
Countroyfl. , . — Pringh, Jhary FU SL 

(ito., Ist Bor. i. 87.] 

1718. — “Tills plftco (Tranquobar) is alto- 
gothor inhabited uy Malabatian Ifoathcns.” 
— Propn, of the Gospel in the KaM, Pt, i. (Sni 
od.), p. 18. 

„ •* TVo distinct languages aro necc'i- 
sarily requirod ; one is tho Damwfioii, com- 
monly called Malaborick.”— /6i'd. Pt. lii. 33. 

1734.—“ Mngnoporo cornmondantes zelum, 
no fltuditim Missionariorum, qui libros sacrarn 
Kccicsino Catholicao doctrinam, rcrumnuo 
sacmnim raomimonta continontos, pro In- 
dorum Christ! ddoUiimcniditioiioinlinguaiu 
Malabaricoiu fou 'Ihmiilicam transtuloro.” 
— Briff of Pope Clmmi -V//., in ii. 

432*3. 'rlioso word*! aro adopted from Card. 

! Tournon's docroo of 1701 (sco ibid, i. 173). 

1 c. 1760.— “Such was the nrdont stc.'il of 
: M* Ziegonbaig ilmt in loss than a year ho 
I attained a perfect knowledge of tho Mala- 
bariaa tongue. ... Ho composed also n 
Malabarian dictionmy of 20, CW words,” — 
Qro$e, i. 261. 

1782. — *‘Ijcs hftbitAiis do la c6to do 
Coromando) rout npi>o])<?s Tatirnnh; les 
Europ^fons Ics nommont impro]>romcnt 
MoltroarB.”— i. 47. 

' 1801.—“ From Niliscram to tho Chandor- 

gorjy River ho Ungutigo in understood but 
thoMolabora of tho Co^t."— 2*. ^funro, 
\in Life, U 2^. 
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In the following passage tlic word 
M^abars is inis<ii)plicd still further, 
though by u wilcr usually most 
accurate and intelligent : 

1810.— "Tho Inngimgo «ix>kQn at Madras 
19 tho TalinyUf hero called Malabors.'* — 
Jfam OroJiam^ 123. 

I860.— “Tho term 'Slolabar' in iwcd 
throughout the lollovnog pngc<i in tho com* 
prohensiTo senso in which it is applied in 
tho Singhalcso Chronicles to tho contlnoutal 
tuvadom of Coylon ; but it must bo oboenrod i 
that tho ndrenturors in tbc«o ox))cditions, 
who aro styled in tbo ^ohatmujo 
nr Tamils, camo not only from . . • ' Mala* 
liar/ hut also from all parts of tho Pcninmln 
as far north ns Cuttack and Onaso." — 
TennenCt Cryfon, i. 363. 

MALABAB-OBEEPEE, 8. Argij^ 
iria malaharieoy Choisy. 

[MAXASAB EABS, s. Tlic .seed 
vcs'^ls of a tree which Ives calls 
Cbrfoyn paifi. 

17f 3.— “ From their ahapo they aro called ' 
hlalabor'EarH, on account of tho rvsem* 
bianco they lurnr to tho cars of tho women 
of tlio Aittlabar coast, which from tho Inigo 
'^lit mndo in them and tho great weight of 
ornamontal rings put into thorn, aro rendered 
very largo, and so long that Himctinioi they 
touch tho Tcry sbouldcra,’— /<vj, .;C5. 

MALABAB HILl., u.p. This 
favourite site of ailhis on Bombay 
IMnnd is stoted by Mr. 'SVliitworth to 
have acquired its name from the face 
that the Malabar pirates, who haunted 
this coast, used to lie behind it. 

[1674— “On tho other side of tho great 
hiiot, to tho Sea, is a great Point abutting 
.igninst Old Woman's Island, and is called 
hIalabar>Hill . . . tho remains of n idupon* 
dou3 Pngod, near a Tank of Fre^h Water, 
which tho Mnlabars vi-jltcd it mostly for.’* 

— /Vyrr, 68 ttq.} 

[MAIiABAB OHf, s. “Thenmbigu. 
otts term 'Molabax Oil* is applictl to 
a iiuxturc of the oil obtained from 
the livers of several kinds of fishes 
frcmicnting the St&labar Coast, of 
Inoia and the neighbourhood of i 
Karachi.”— Econ. DM, v. 113. 

MALABAB BITES. This was a 
name given to certain heathen and 
superstitious pmcUccs which the 
Jesuits of the Aladura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
convert©, in spite of repeated prohibi- 
tions by the Popes. And though 
these practices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tounion 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
amon^ native Catholic ChrLstiam^ and 
csnccially those belonging to tlie (so- 
called) Goa Church cs« Tjie.se practice.'^ 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de* Xoliili (“ Bober tus 
de Nobilibiis”), who came to Madura 
I about 1000. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jc.suit was 
to present Christianity to the people 
under the form, ns it were, of a Hizplu 
translation I 

Tlic nature of the practices of which 
ivc speak may be gathered from the 
following partieulara of their prohibi- 
lion. In 1023 Pope Gn^gory XV,, by 
n coiLstitution dated 31st Jnnuaiy, 
condemned the following ; — 1, Thu 
inmstiturc of Brahnmns and certain 
otlior enstos with the sacred thread, 
through the agency of Hindu priests, 
and with Hindu ceremonies. For 
tlic‘»c Ohrislinii ceremonies were to be 
substituted; and the thread was to 
wguwltfl ns only a civil badge. 
2. The onmmental of sandalwood 
pa.’^to uns permitted, Imt not ito 
supewtitious use, r.y., in mixture with 
eowdung ashes, &e., for ceremonial 
purifientiou. 3. Bathing ns n cerc- 
moninl purification. 4. The ob.«erv- 
aucc of ca«*te, and the refu&il of 
high-enste Chri««tiaii.s to mix with low- 
caste Christians in the churches was 
disapproied. 

The rpian-els between Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th centurv 
again brought the Malabar Bites into 
notice, and Cardinal de Toumon -ivas 
sent on lus unlucky mission to de- 
termine the.se matters finally. His 
dccrcTe (June 23, 1704) prohibited ; — 

1. A mutilated form of l^ptism, in 
whicli were omitted certain ceremonies 
offensu'e to Hindus, spccificallv the 
of ‘mfitu, Mt, ei insiijfafio.* 2. 
The use of Fagan names, 3. The 
Hinduirijig ©f airistinii terms by 
tmnslaUon. 4. Deferring the liapiism 
of children, 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu fah*(Fec TAliEE). 

7, Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 9. Tlie exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girfs attainment 
of puberty, 11, Tlie making distinc- 
uons between Pariahs and otTiers. 32. 
The assistance of Cliristian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. ^ic use 
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of ceremonial 'washing and batlangs. 
14. The nse of cowdung>nslies. 16. 
The reading and use of Hindn hooks. 

TVitli re^rd to No. 11 it may he 
observed that in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsists, and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
quarter which has really succeeded in 
abolishing caste is that of the Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHBUM, s. There can 
Ixi very little doubt timt this classical 
export from India u*as the dried leaf 
of various species of Cinnamomum, 
which leaf was known in Skt. ns 
tamdla-pattra. Sonic who UTote soon 
after the Portuguese discoveries took, ! 
erhaps not unnaturally, the pan or 
etehleaf for the^ malahathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained by 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Cofmmerce aiid Navigation of 
the Ancients, justifying this in part 
hy the Ar. name of the betel, Umhul, 
which is taken from Skt. Uimhfila^ 
betel ; tamhUla-paitra, betel-leaf. Tlie 
taimla-fatlra, however, the produce of 
certain uild i^p. of Cinnamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
Indi^ is still valued in India as a 
medicine and aromatic, though in no 
such degree ^ ancient times, and it 
is iisnnlfy knoum in domestic economy 
ns tejpat, or corruptly tezpdt, i.e. 
‘pungent leaf.* The leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name 
of siidhaj or sddhajl Hindi, as was till 
recently in the English Pharmacopoeia 
na Folinm indiewnt, which will still be 
found in Italian drug-shops. The 
matter is treated, vritti his usual 
lucidity and abundance of local know- 
ledge, in the Golloquios of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extract. 
This was evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats the very eri-ors 
which Garcia dissipates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malahathntm 
and Folinm indicum with spikenard, 
whidi is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists. 
The ancients did no doubt apply the 
name Maldbathrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Rbccde, wc may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “yild 
cinnamon ” of that coast, and that from 


the root of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, having several of the 
pi-operties of real camphor and more 
fragrance, (See a note by one of the 
present writers in Cathay, &c., pp. 
cxlv.-xlvi.) The name Cumamon is 
properly confined to the tree of Ceylon 
(C7. Zeylanicum). Tlie other Oinn(t- 
moma are properly Cassia harks, [See 
IFatt, Econ, Diet. ii. 317 

c. A.D. 60. — “ MaXdij3a^/>oi' ivtoi {rtro\dfi<- 
^avmxriv etuat r^s vdpSau 

7r\ainhit€voi hwd rijs Kord ifiipe- 

peiat, f . . tSioy yap iari yivos ^vtpxvov iy 
ToU *lvBiKots r4\fta<rt, 4^6 \\op Bp iTtPrjxB- 
fiepov Odttn.** — Dioscorides, Mat, Med. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. — aro beholden to Syria 
for Malabn thrum. This is a tree that 
bonreth leaves rolled up round together, 
and seeming to the oio Avitbored. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oilo 
for xierfumers to use. . . . And yet there 
commeth a better Icind thereof from India. 

. . , The rollish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardus at the tongue end. The perfome 
or smell that • . . the Icnfe yccldeth when 
it is boiled in wioe, paaseth all others. It 
is straungo and monstrous which is observed 
in the price; for it hath risen from ono 
denier to throe hundred a pound.” — Piing, 
xii. 26, in Ph. Ifolland, 

c. A.D. 90. — . . . Getting rid of the 

hbrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up into littio balls, which they 
stitch through with the hbros of the withes. 
And these they divide into throe olnssoa. 

. . . And thus originate the throe qualities 
of Halabathium, w’hich the people who 
have prepared them carry to Indfia for sale.” 
— PtripUts, near the end, [Also see Yult, 
Intro, out. River of Golden iShnef, od. 1883, 
p. 89.] 

1563. — I remember well that in 
speaking of hotel you told mo tlUit it was 
not fomm, indu, a pioce of information 
of great value to mo ; for the physicians 
who put themselves forward ns having 
learned much from thc.so parts, assort tlmt 
they are tho samo ; and whnt is more, the 
modern writers . . . coll betel in their 
works trmbul, and say that tho Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ 0, That tho two things are different os 
I told you is clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium indu, and in 707, which 
treats of tamhul . . . and tho folium indu is 
called by tho Indians Tomalapatra, which 
tho Greeks and Latins comiptod into 
Molabathxum,” tic.-^Oarda, if. 95t7, 96. 

c. 1690. — ^*Hoc Tembul sou Sirium. licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, aisbh- 
guendnm cst a Folio Indo sen Halabathro, 
j^bibus Cadegi Hindi, in Phormacopoois, 
ot Indis, Tamalapaira ot fdio Indo dioto, 
... A nostro autem nationo xntoUozi 
Malahathrum nihil aliud gs.so quam folium 
canollno, sou cinnnmomi 83 dvestri 8 .”— iinm- 
phius, V. 337. 
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c. 1700.—“. . . qwnnd Von wiiMdlTU quo 
los Imlion^ nppollent notro foitiUo Indtonno 
tamalapabra on croit d'nnorcovoir quo ]o 
inotGroo on n ctdonoioimomont 

d(?riv^,* — Kac^chp^diff xx. 810. 

1837. ~ (liXalatroon n given in Arabic 
norkfl of Mntena Medien an tbo Greek of 
nnd twj nnd tej'pat the Hindi 
aynonyme^). “Oy the Inttor nnincH inny 
lio obtidnod evoryabero in tbo kiSAni of 
Indin, the leaver of Cinn, Tamnfa ond of 
Ctun. ttlb{donm,*'~^ltoyUf Kmty on Anti*/, 
(if Jlindou .Vtrfirirtc, 85. 

MAIjACCA, li-j). The city which 
gives its imnic tu the Peninsula nnd 
the Stmts uf Malnecn, and which wns 
the sent of a coiwidcrahlc ^fnlny iium- 
archy till it*? capture hy t he Poi rugue«e 
under l)*All)oqucniue* in 1511. One 
naturally Mipposes some etymological 
connection between ilfn/rry and Mtthcc(L 
And such n connection is put forward 
by De Barros nnd D’Alboqiicrquc (see 
below, and also under MALAY). TJic 
hitter also mentions an alternative 
suggestion for the origin of the name 
of tlie city, which evidently refers to 
the Ar. mxihlUUy ‘a meeting,* This 
last, though It appcMTs also in the 
Sijara MahtyUf may i>e totally nyected. 
Crawfurd is positive that the place 
wns called frtmi the won! mafal/i, the 
Malay name of the P/iyffaiif/iirsemWiVa, 
or emblic Myrobalon (q.v.), “a tree 
said td he ahundnnt in that locality”; 
and this, it will lie seen Itcluw, is given 
by (lodinho de Eredta as tlie ety- 
inolog)'. Malahingtiin seems to be* a 
corruption of the Skt. ma/n/.u, from 
atrthf, ‘acid.* [Jlr. Skeat writes: 
“There can be no doubt that Craw, 
furd is right, and that the place nns 
named from the tree. Tlie suggested 
conucctiuu between jra/aint and il/a. 
Mm appears inqioosiblc to me, and, 
1 think, would do so to any one ac* 
nunintca with the laws of tlie language. 
I liave seen the Mnttika tree myself 
and eaten iU fruit. Hidlcy in Ins 
Botanical Lists has hla*laht and laa* 
taka which he identifies ns PhyUanthtts 
emdfea, L. and P, pcHinatns IToohtr 
(Eiivhorhacene). Tlie two species arc 
hardly distiucb but the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is tluit tlie 
place, ns is so often the case nmotig 
the Malays, iiiiist have taken its name 
from the Siuigci MalaJea. or Malaka 
River.**] 

1410.— “There wns no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam. . • . 


Ill the year 140^), the imperial envoy Cheng 
Ilo brought on order from the emperor nnd 
gtivo to the chief two silver scaW, • • • ho 
erected n stooe nnd mbod the ptnee to n 
city, nftcr which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca {Moadadxi). . . . Tin 
is found in the mountains ... it is cast 
into snnil blocks weighing 1 c.atti 8 taels . » . 
ten pieces arc Itouiid together with rattiu 
nnd form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make a large bundle. In nil their trading 
. . . they u«o tUe«c pieces of tin instead 
of money.*— 6V5«nr^ Annuh, in Oro^nr^fdL 
p.123. 

M03.— “Moleqna ... is 40 days from 
Qualecut ivith a fair wind . . * heoco pro* 
cccdsftll the cloic, nnd it is svorth there 9 
eru»ados for n babor (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 cnisados the bahar ; nnd 
there is much jKircelain nnd much silk, nml 
much tin, of which they make money, hut 
the money is of latgo size and little s’alue, 
50 that It takes 3 fanizalas (5 cq Frazala) 
of it to make n cnitado. Here too are tunny 
hrgo ixiiTOls oil re<l like fire.*'— Rofrirp rfe 
r. ffa Oamiu 110.111. 

1510. — “>Vlicn wo had arrived at the city 
of Molacbo, we were imiiiediately presented 
to the Sultan, who is n Moor ... 1 hclioro 
that moro ships arrive here than in any 
other place In the world. . . 

221 . 

1511. — ** This Paremifura gave the name 
of Malaca to the now colony, because in 
the langimgo of Jas.a, when n man of Paliin* 
buo floes Awny they call him Jfrifayo. . . . 
Others ray that it was called M»Inca‘bocau«o 
of tbo tiumlier of people who came there 
from one part and the other in f o ehort n 
s|)aco of time, for the wonl J/ii/um aNo 
5ignincs to ... Of these two opinions 
let each one accept that wbicli ho thinks 
to bo tlio l«st, fer this is the truth of tho 
matter."— f/bmnK«Mri« c/’.lfipoouewiir, K.T. 
by Uiteb. lii. 7d.77. 

151C.— “The raid Kingdom of Ansyano 
(see Siam) throws out n great point of land 
into tho sea, which makes there a cajic, 
where tho sea returns again towards China 
to tho north ; m this promontory is a small 
kingdom in which tliero is a large city 
called Malaca."— /WKim, 191, 

1553.— “A son of Panimi*>oni cnlle<l Ka- 
quern Darxa, (i.^ Silxtndar ... to 
form tho town of Malaca, to which ho gn\o 
that name in memory of tho banishment of 
his father, bcenuso in his vernacular tongue 
jdnTanc«o) this wns as much as to say *lKin* 
ished,* and hence tho rxcoplo are called 
MaIaloa.”-f)r/kimj% II. vi. 1. 

,, **That which ho (Alboquorquo) 
regretted most of nil that was lost on that 
vessel, WAi* two lions cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most aatiirnl. which tho King of 
Cldna had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King l^Inlinmccl had kept, ns an honour- 
able posscasion, at tlie gate of his Palace, 
whence AfTonso Alboqncrquo carried them 
off, os tho principal item of his triumph on 
tho capture of the city."— i5uf. II, vii. 1. 
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1672 .— 

" Norn iu menos fngir podcr^ dcate 
Postoquo rica, o postoque osscntada 
lA no grcmio d.i Aiiroroi ondo noscosto, 
Opulonta Halaca nomcadn j 
A^ottos voncnosas, quo fizost<)> 

Os crises, com quo to vojo armada, 
Malnioa numoradoa, Jaos vnIoiit<a» 

Todos fards ao Lu&o obcdiontca*” 

X. 44, 

By Burton : 

•* Nor slinlt thou 'scapo tho foto to fall liis 
pmo, 

albeit so wealthy, and bo stronff thy sHo 
thoro on Aurora^s bosom, whence thy rise, 
thou Homo of Opulence, Malacca hight I 
The poysoned arrows which thino art 
flupplios, 

tho Knacs tluTRting, os I sec, for fight, 
th* enamoured Malay -mon, tho Jaran 
bravos, ^ 

nil of tho Lnsian shall becomo the slaves.” 

1612. — “Tho Arabs call it M<Aahit, from 
collecting all merchants,” — S}ja^ il/afayiq 
in J. hia. Arch, v, 322. 

1613. — “Iflfalaca significa ilfi’rodotowe^ 
fnicta do hua nrvoro, plantada ao longo do 
hum ribeiro chamado Aoriolo,”— 

Erfdxat f. 4, 


MAIiADOO, s. Gliickm maladoo is 
an article in the Anglo-Indiftn menu. 
It looks like a corruption from the 
French cut«7i«, hut of whatf [iila/a- 
doo or Jlfaiiadoo, a lady infonns me, is 
cold meat, such as chicken or mutton, 
cut into slices, or pounded up and 
re-cooked in hatter. The Port. malhadOj 
‘heaten-up,’ has been suggested as a 
possible origin for the word.] 


MALAY, n.p. This is in the 
Malay language an adjective, MaWju; 
thus arang maldyUf Malay' ; \dna 
pefnah] Malayu, * the lilalay country ' ; 
bahim [6/id&a] Afalui/ii, ‘the Malay 
language.' 

In Javanese the word signi- 


fies ‘to mn away,' and th® jpwper 
name has traditionally been derived 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Jn\'anese 
fugitives ; hut wc can hardly attach 
importance to this. It may he worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name Avas not of foreign, of S. 
Indian origin, and connected with the 
Malaya of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skeat ivrites : ^ “ Tlic 
tradition given me hy Javanese in the 
hlalay States was that the name Avas 
applied to Javanese refugees, Avho 
peopled the S. of Sumatra. whalcA'cr 
be the original meaning of the Avord, 
it is probable that it started its life- 

2m 


history ns a liA’er-nome in the S. of 
Sumatra, and thence became applied 
to the district thiough AA'liich the 
river ran, and so to the people who 
lived there; after which it spread 
\rith the Malay dialect until it in- 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
many foreign, tribes ; all Malay- 
speaking tribes being eventually called 
Malays Avithout regard to racial origin. 
A most important passage in this con- 
nection is to be found in Leyden's Tr. 
of the ^ Malay Annah* (1821), p. 20, 
in Avhich direct reference to such a 
riA'er is made: ‘There is a country 
in the land of AndaMs named Paral- 
emhaiig, Avliicli is at present denomin- 
ated Palembnng, the raja of wliich Avas 
denominated Daniang Lebar Daivn 
(chieftain Broad-lcaf), who deriA'cd his 
origin from Baja Sulau (Chulan Q, 
whose great-grandson he Avas. Tho 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
Avliich falls another riA'cr named 
Sungey Malayu, near the source of 
whi^ is a mountain named the 
mountain Sagautang Alalia Miru.' 
Here Palcmbang is the name of a 
Avell-known Sumatran State, often de- 
scribed as the original home of tho 
Malay race. In standard Malay *JJa- 
many Lehar Dawi* Avould be ^Demtmg 
Lthar DaimJ Baja Chulan is prob- 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions. ‘Muartatang' may 
be a mistake for Mnar Tenang, which 
is a place one heard of in the Peniii- 
sulo, though I do not knoAv for certain 
where it is. ^Sungey Malayn* simply 
means ‘BiA»ei* Malajm.' ‘Sagantang 
Maha Mir\i' is, I think, a mistake for 
fla-gmiang Maha iVirw, Avhich is the 
name used in the Peninsula for the 
sacred ccntml mountain of the world 
on Avhicli the episode related in the 
Annah occurred” (see Skeat, Malay 
Magicy p. 2).] 

It .is a remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noted by Crawfurd, 
that a name which appears on 
Ptolemy's Tables ns on the coast of 
the Golden Cliersoncse, and Avhicli 
must he located somoAAdiere about 
Maulmain, is j^IaXeod KOAor, Avords 
which in Javanese {MaHyxi-K'uloviS 
Avould signify “Malays of the IVest.” 
After this the next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geograjihy of Edrisi, aa'Iio describe.*} 
Malax as a great island in the eastern 
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seas, or rather as occupying the position 
of the Lemuria of Mr. ScJUiter, for fin 
partial accommodation to^ the Ptole- 
maic theory of the Indian Sea) it 
stretched eastward nearly from tlie 
coast of Ziuj, i.e. of Eastern Africa, to 
the vicinity of Cliina. Thus it must 
he imcertain wthout furtlier accounts 
whether it is an adumbration of Uie 
great Malay islands (as is on the whole 
probable) or of the Island of the hlala- 
gashes (Madagascar), if it is eitlier. 
We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago. 

[A.n. 690. — Air. Skcat notes : I Tsing 
speaks of the *Xfl[olo-yu conntry,* i.e, the 
district W. or N.W. of Palcmbang in 
Sumatra."] 

c. 1160.— The Isle of Halol is very great. 
• . . The people devote themselves to very 
profitable trade ; and there are found here 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and various aro- 
matics and spices, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of excellent quality • . . 
the people also have windmills.* by 
Jauhert, i. 946. 


c. 1273.— A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. “The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Moliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside l^oir feud and 
submitted to China." — Notice by Sir T. 
Wade, in JSotm’ny's Siam, i, 72. 

o. 1202. — “You come to an Island which 
forms n kingdom, and is called Malaiur. 
The people have a king of their own, and 
a peculiar language. The city is a fine and 
noble one, and there is a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there .'* — Marco Polo, Bk. lii. eh. 8. 


o. 1539. — “• . . as soon as ho had de- 
livered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of the SSalayon tongue 
wherein it was wntten.” — Pinto, E.T. p. 16. 

1648 . — **, . . having made a breach in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, TurlSf Abgmns^ 
Moors, Malattares, Achems, Jaos, and 
Malayos." — Ibid. p. 279. 

1553.— “And so these Gentiles like the 
Moon who inhabit the sea-consts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their ^culiar language, almost all can 
s^jeak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those parts.*'— 
Jlarros, III. v* 1. 


„ “Everything with them is to bo 
a gentleman ; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a xuxtive 
Malay, however poor he may be, who will 
set his hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else's ; every service must be done 
by slaves.*'— JWd. II. vi. 1. 


1610. — “I cannot imagine what the JETo/- 
landns mcane, to suffer those Malaysians, 
Chinesians, and Moores of these countries, 
and to assist them in their free trade thorow 
all the Indies, and forbid it their oivne 
seruants, countrymen, and Brethcrn, upon 
mine of death and losse of goods ." — Peter 
Williamson Floris, in Puridias, i. 321. 

[Mr. Skeat writes; “The word 
Malaya is now often applied by 
English 'writers to the Peninsula ns a 
whole, and from this the term Ma- 
laysia as a term of "wider application 
(t.e, to the Archipelago) has been 
coined (see quotation of 1610 above). 
The former is very frequently mis- 
written by English writers os *Mala\j! 
a barbarism which has even found 
place on the title-page of a book— 
^Travel and Sport in Burma, Siam 
and Malay, by John Bradley, London, 
1876.* T 

MALAYALAM. This is the name 
^plied to one of the cultivated 
l5^a^idian languages, the closest in its 
relation to the Tamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the 
Western side of the Ghauts for Malaya 
mountains), from the Cliandramri 
Blver on the North, near Mangamre 
(entering the sea in 12° 29*), beyond 
which the language is, for a limited 
distance, Tutu, and then Canarese, to 
Trevandnmi on the South (lat. 8° 29*), 
where Tamil begins to supersede it. 
Tamil, however, also intertwines witli 
Malayalam all along Malabar. Tlie 
term Malayalam properly applies to 
territory, not language, and might be 
rendered “Mountain re^on” [See 
under MALABAB, and Logan, Man, of 
Mahhar, i. 90.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 
n.p. The proper form of this name 
appears to be Male-diva ; not, as the 
estimable Garcia de Orta says, NaU- 
diva ; w'hilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wTong, hard as it 
may he to say wiiat is the right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
countiy by a form of the word 
for ‘island* which we have in the 
Skt. dvifa and tlie Pali dipo. We find 
this ipflected in the Divi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and Dl&a-jat (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
it survives in letters of the 18th 
centuiy addressed to the Ceylon 
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Government (Dutch) by the SulUii 
ol ^ the I8lp5, who calls his kingdom 
DMit liaJjV, and liis people JJtvehfi 
Tiiihun, Something like the modern 
form first appears m Il)n Biituta. He, 
it will be seen, in liis admirable 
account of those islands, calls them, 
as it were, il/a/iaf-divcs, and says 
they were so called from tlie chief 
group ^faha^J which was the residence 
of the SulUui, indicating a connection 
witli Mahal j *a palace.’ Tliis form of 
the name looks like a foreign * striving 
after meaning.* But Pyrard do La\-al, 
the author of the most complete 
account in existence, also says that the 
iiaiiic of the islands was taken from 
that on whicli the King resided. 
Bishop CaldM*clI lias suggested that 
these Inlands were the dtwjt, or islands, 
of Moldy ns Malchtr (sec MAIjABAB) 
was the coast-tract or continent, of 
It is, however, not impossible 
that the true etyinologj’ was from 
rnulif, ‘a garland or necklace,* of which 
their coniiguration is highlv suggcMivc. 
[The gives Mnlnyfil. 

‘ black,* and dtvywr, ‘ island,* from the 
<!ark soil. For a full nceoui\t of earlv 
notices of the ^Inldives, sec Mr. Graves 
note on Pyrard de Lamly Hak. Soc.*ii. 
423 geqq.] Milburn (Or. Gtmimwrrrf, i. 
335) Fays: ** Tin's island ivas (these 
inlands were) discovered b}* the Portu- 
guese in 1507.” Let us sec ! 

A.D. 3B2.— “ Ijcgntionc^ undiquo solito 
ocias concurrehant ; hinc Tnin‘»tigritani‘i 
iwiccm oWemntihus ct Artnciiiin^ indo 
imtionUms Indicia certatim cum donis 
mates mittentibu^ ante tempua. ah iiiqiio 
Bivis ot SorontliWs,*’— /! j/o/nflii. Jfaredtinwif 
xxii. n* 

c. 515.— “And round about it {*Wo/»5(t 
or Topn>Utii*t i'.^. Ceylon) there arc a tuuubcr 
of small islands, in all of vhich you find 
fresh water nnd coco-mils. And thono are 
almost nil set close to one another*'*— 
in CVrMay, Ac., clxxvh. 

851.— “ Between this Sea (of llorknnd) 
and the Sea called liirnvi there {ft n great 
numhor of isles ; their numhor, indeed, it is 
juiid, umounbi to 1,800 ; . . . the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 para*anp;s. 
They are all inhabited, nnd all jiroduco 
cocoqialms. , . . The lost of these islands 
is Scrcndll), iu the Bca of Horknnd ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islnmls the 
name of Blbaj&t" (f.r. /Waffon, 

Ac., tr. by Hnnavdy i. 4-5. 

c. 1030.— “The ajieeial name of Diva is 
given to islands which aro formed in the 
flea, and which appear above water in the 
form of necnmutations of sand ; those Kniidfi 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 


till they present a finu aspect • . • these 
islands are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of tliclr staple product. 
Those of one class arc called DIva-AMm/c 
(or the Cowry Divahs), hccaiLsc of the cowries 
which arc gathered from coco • branches 

S lanted In the sea. The others are called 
iva-iTaafflir, from tho word ten&nr (see 
COIB), which is tho name of the twine made 
from coco.fibrcs with which vessels arc 
fltitched. . i hJJirtJn T, in /frt«o?fcf, 

124. 

1150.— Sco also Kdrhiy in Janliori's Transl. 
i. C8» But tho translator nnnts a l>ad 
reading, Hathihdty for DibajiLt. 

c. 1343.— “Ten days after embarking at 
(’alcciit wc nrrisod at the Inlands called 
Dhibat-ol-ldabal. . . • 7'licsc islands are 
roclconed among the wonders of the World ; 
tlicro arc some 2000 of them, (t roups of a 
hundred, or not quite «>o ninny, of these 
isl.auds are found clustered into n ring, and 
onch cluster h.%s an entrance like n Imrliour' 
mouth, and it is only there Hint ships can 
enter. . • . Most of the trees that grow on 
these islands aro coco-|»ti1nis\ , , . They are 
divided into regions or groups . . , ninoiig 
a Inch arc <livtmgmshc<l ... 3* Slahai, 
the group ahich ghes a name to tho whole, 
and which is tho residence t>{ the Sultans." 
— /5» lUtUfUiy iv. 110 /^ 77 . 

M12.— AlKlinrazrak nho calls them “the 
im)cs of Diva-Mahal.*'— In 2^ot, rt Kxt*, 
MW 429 . 

1503.—“ But Dom Vasco . . . said that 
thingfl must go on ns they ucro to India, 
and there ho would inquire into tho tniili. 
And so arriring in tho Gulf {gofjdo) nhero 
the Ftorm befci thorn, all wore sepsmiod, 
nnd that \os4cl which steered Imdly, parted 
company with tho ilect, and found itaolf at 
tmo of the first isInndH of Maldiva, at nhich 
they ntop{>cd some daya enjoying themselves. 
Tor the island alNsundcd m proviaione, and 
‘ the men Indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
itud dsh, nnd in drinking Imd utagnant 
water, and in disorders with women ; so 
that many died*"— Cbnrai, i, 317. 

[1512.—“ Mnfnmcdo Mncay uith two ships 
pnt into tho Maldlvo Hands (ilha.s do 
Maldiva).* — -1 /5if7if#T7ir<», fhrfrM, p. 30,] 

'riiough it l»o somewhat to 
intermpt tho business in hand,— n by is that 
chain ot islands c.aIIod * Iriands of htaldiva * ? 

“ 0. In this matter of tho nomonclaturo 
of lands and seas nnd kingdoms, many of 
our people mako gcrat mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one caw give you tho nvtionalo 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues t 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what 1 
have heard asr. And that is that tho right 
name ia not Mnldlva, but A'aforliivi ; for nah 
ill Malalmr moana 4our,'nnd rfi'ra * island/ 
HO ihai in tho Malabar tongue tho name is 
ns much m to mv ‘Four IhIos.* . . . And in 
tho aamu way wo call n certain island that 
is 12 leagues from Qoa Anyrdivit (sco 
ANCHEDXVA)i bccaiuio there are five in 
tho group, and eo the imriio in Malabar 
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means * Five Isles/ for ange is * five.* But 
these derivations rest on common report, I 
don't detail them to you ns demonstrable 
fact8.**-“^amrt, OoVtwiutoSf f. 11. • 

1672.— ** Nos ilhas do Maldiva.” (See 
COCO-DE<iyiEB0 

c. 1610. — *‘Co Royanmo on leur langage 
s'appelle Roynume do Mall, et 

des autres peuples de Tlnde il s’appelle 
Mal6>divaT, otlespeuples dines . . . Vislo 
pnncipale, comme 3 'ay dit, s'appelle Mold, 
qui donne le nom \ tout le rosto des autres ; 
rar le mot Bines signifie vn nombre do petitos 
talcs amassdes.**— /*yrrtrrf de LoxxlL i, o3, 68, 
cd. 1670. [Hak. Soc. 1. 83, 177.] 

1683. — “ Sir, Beard sent up his Couries, 
which ho had received from ye Mauldiyas, 
to bo put off and passed by Mr. Chamock 
.it CaBSumbaz.ar.’*— Duiry, Oct. 2, 
[Hak. Soc. 1. 12^. 

MALUM, e. In a ship witli 
English officers and native crew, the 
mate IS called mdlum sdliih. The word 
18 At. mw’aKm, literally *the In- 
structor,* and is properly applied to 
the pilot or sailing-master, word 
may he compared, thus used, wth our 
‘master* in the Navy. In regard to 
the first quotation we may ohsen'e 
that Ndkhuda (see NACOBA) is, rather 
than Mu^alhmf ‘the captain*; though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two capacities of owTier 
and skipi^ being doubtless often com- 
bined. The distinction of MiMlim 
from Ndlhuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate, 

1497.— “And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and 20 testoons in silver for the Malemos, 
who wore the pilots, for of these coins ho 
would give each month whatever ho (the 
Sheikh) should direct.*’ — Cbrrea, i, 38 (B.T. 
by JLdm Stanley 0 / Alderlry^ 88). On this 
passage the Translator says : “The word is 
perhaps the Arabic for nn instructor, a word 
in general use all over Africa.** It is curious 
thot his vaned experience should have failed 
to recognise the habitual marina use of the 
term. 

1641. — “^Meanwhile ho sent throe catnxs 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Kfalems {Porto dos 
A/alemos) in order to got some pilot. . . . 
In this Fort of the Bandet of the lyrnleTn*? 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return they leave them hero again.*** — 
Correa, iv. 168. 


* ThLs Fort ims Immediately outside the Btnits, 
as appean from the descnption of Bom Jc^o de 

Castro (1541): “Now turning to the * Gates' of 
the Strait, which are the chief obfeet of our 
description, we remark that here the land of 

Arabia Juts out into the sea, forming a prominent 
Point, and very prolonged. . . . This is the point 
or promontory which Ptolemy calls PoMfdinm. 
• • • In front of it, a little more than a gunshot 


1553.—“. . . among whom (at Melinda) 
came a Moor, a Guzarate by nation, called 
Ilalem Chnn, /vho, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in convening with our Mopio, 
ns to please the King, who was inquinng for 
a pilot to give them, agreed to accompany 
tbom,**-~)uBa>T»j^ I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590. — “Mu*allim or Captain. He must 
be acquainted with the dop^s and shallow 
places of the ^ Ocean, and must know 
astronomy. ‘It is ho who guides the ahip 
to her destinatioi^ and prevents her falling 
into dangers.” — Ain, ed. Blochmann, i, ^0. 

[1887. — “The second class, or MalumiB, 
are sailors.** — Logan, Malahar, ii. eexov.] 

UAMIRAN, MAMIBA, s. A 
medicine from old times of much 
repute in the Ea.st, especially for eye- 
diseases, and imported irom fiimalayan 
and Trans-Hiuialuyan regions. It is 
a popular native drug in the Punjab 
bazars, wliere it is still known os 
mamira, also as piltdrt. It seems 
probable that the name is applied to 
hitter roots of kindred proj)erties but 
of more than one ^ecific origin. 
Hanbury and Huckiger describe it as 
I the rhizome of Coptis Teeta, Wallich, 

I tHa being the name of the drug in 
the Mishini country at the head of 
the Assam Valley, from which it is 
imported into Bengal. But Stewart 
states c.vplicitly that the mnm7ra 'of 
tlie Punjab bazars is now “kiiouTi to 
he** mostly, if not entirely, derived 
from Thalictrim foliosum D.C., a tall 
plant which is common throughout the 
temperate Himalaya (5000 to 8000 feet) 
and on the Kasia Hills, and is ex- 
ported from Knmaun under the name 
of Momiri. TSee TFait, Econ. Riel, vi. 
pt. iv. 42 seq.j “ The Mamira of the 
old Arab writers was identified with 
X«Xi54i»to»» by which, however, 

Low (Aram, Pflanzmnamen, p. 220) 
^’s they understood cumma longa. 


c. A.n. 600-700. — yia/t.tpAs, oTov 
pi^ov Ti witty iorlv Snnrep KovSl^ovs 
wvKvoiy, Arros oO\ds re nal XeuKtipara Xew- 
Tuyew wercirreilcrat, ffi/Xoi'iri 
Xov ffiivd/tewf .’* — Pauli Aeginetae Medici, 
Libri vil., Basileae 1538. lab. vii. cap, iii. 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.— “Memireiu quid est? Est lig- 
num sioufc nodi declinans ad nigredinem . . . 


off, is an Islet called the llheo dos Soboetns: because 
No^o la Anblo means a pilot; and the pilots 
linnc here go aboard the ships which come from 
outside, and conduct them,” &c.— Jlofeiro do 3lar 
Jlozo, frc., 85. 

The Island retains its name, and Is mentioned 
as Klot Itjand by Capt, Haines In /, JB. Geog, Soc, 
lx. 126. it lies about 1| in. due east of Perim. 
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Tnundificnt aUmginom sn ocuHs ot ncuit 
Tiflum : quum ox oo fit conyrium ot nbsteiiE^t 
burnt ditatcm gn^<t!>nm. . . ."&c. — -‘Iriwnnrt^ 
Oj^em, Vcnot. ir)C4, p. 815 (lib. ii. tmctai. il.)» 

The plossarj' of Ambic tomas by Andrcan 
•do Al}]ap:o of Bolluno, nttaohod to various 
•oarl^* editions of Aviconna, i^ircs tho fob 
lovring interprotatiou ; ** Stiomirom osi mdix 
nodosa, non multum gros«ia, dtrini colori9, 
dcut curcuma ; minor tamon cst ot Hubtiliori 
o( iwportttlur ox IndiA, ot opud pb)'Hicos 
oricntalcs cat taMo nota, ot umtAtur in 
paaaionibna oculi." 

c. llOO.—^'Mcmiram Arabibtia, 
viov t^ya, Gmccit,” &c.-»/o, Sempionts da 
iStmnL //i>fon«, Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. 

-(cd. Yen. 1552, f. lOtf). 

c. 1200.— Borne maintAin that this plant 
(VriU* aMih<tphin) is tlio small lvtrk»m 
(tumorici, nnd othcra that it is mouIriUi. 
. . . Tho /‘i/rl'ioM is brought to UH from India. 
. . . Ilio mamlrlUL H imported from China, 
and has tho Kamo proiHjrtics ns 
JOn JJaithnrf ii. lS6.l8o. 

c, 15.W.— they hare n much greater 
jnpprccintion of nnothor little root >vhich 

g rows in tho mountains of Sucoiiir (I'.r. 

uchnu in Shensi), whero the rhiiKirb grows, 
nnd which they call bTambrosi'Cluni (t.e. 
HamlxQiL'i'OIdnt). 'niis is cxtrcmoly dear, 
4tnd is used in most of their ail merits, btit 
especially when tho oyes nro Affected. They 
grind it on n stono with rose water, nnd 
anoint tho oyes with it. Tlio result is 
wonderfully beneficial.*— //iry*' ^fakuMWftVjt 

.rlccotoif CiUfifiy, in JUtmv/w, ii, f. Ifr. 

c. 1578.— (At AlopTKt). **llllaminiiiitclii 2 il, 
good for eves an they kav .** — Jiniorotft in 
hny*f!2nded. p. 114. 

AIfo till* following we Itorrow from 
Dozy's Supph auz DielL Arahes : — 

15S2. — "Mohr Imbon ihro Kr.imcr kleino 
srdrtzcicin xxx vorhnufon mamirani tohini 
irononnot, in gebresten dor Augen, srio flic 
f(iTgo>>en ganz dicithlich; dicso nciiid gc]b> 
Icelit wio die Curcuma nmb cin zimiichs 
longer, auch ctilnnor und knopfFct das boIcIio 
unsoron web* wurtdeu i?chr chtilich, iind 
w'ol fUr dns rcchto mnmimn m(>gcn gohnlton 
sverden, desren Hondorlicb Rhases an mclir 
•Orton gcdcncket.** — Jtauvotjff', 

JSfscJtrftftunff d^r Itaisif 120 . 

c, 1065.— "Tlicso caravans brought back 
Mvsl\ Chtna-w>wl, Jluhar!*, nnd Ilaxniroa. 
which Inst Is a smnll root cxccccUng gooci 
for ill eyes,” — i/tmier, K.T. [od. 

•Con^fahtf, 426]. 

1862. — " Imports from Yarkand and 
C*hnngllmn. through Lob to tho Punjab » • • 
l(ltt3XUXfUi-t‘Ch‘ni (n yoUow root, medicine 
for tho oyo.s) . « Punjanh Tmd^ Jtfjportf 
App. xxiT. p, ccxxxiii. 

MAMLTJTDAH, s. P.— H. wu*- 
dmalatddr (from Ar. wtt'rfmg/rt, ‘ftfTnir.'J, 
business'), and in ATahr. wdmlatddn 
diiefly n.scd in Western India. For- 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief chdl ofliccr of a district, and is 
now in the Bomlmy Presidency the title 
of a native civil ofliccr in clinrgc of a 
Talook, corresponding nearly to tlic 
Tahsceldax ot a pergunnn in the 
Bengal Presidency, hut of a status 
soincwliat more important. 

[1826. — " I now proceeded to tho hlaaxnu* 
lut*^ir, or farmer of the district. . . .**— 
Pandurat}*/ //an, od, 1873, i. 42.] 

MAMOOL, s. ; IVIAMOOLEE, adj. 
Custom, Customary, Ar. — H. 

The literal meaning is ‘practised,' and 
I hen ‘ established, eustomarjV il/n'wi ill 
is, in short, ‘precedent,' by which nil 
Orientals set as iimch store English 
lawyers, r.q. “And I^nban said, It must 
not so be done in our country (lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 
younger before the nrstboni .” — Gfucfiit 
xxi.v, 20. 

MAMOOTY, MAMOTY, MO- 
IMlATTY, s. a digging tool of the 
form usual nil over Jneha, i.r. not in 
the shape of n spade, imt in that of a 
hoe, witli the liHxe nl nn acute angle 
yviih the blade. [See FOWRA.] Tin- 
word is of S. Indian origin, l\imil 
7nn«w7(f, ‘carlh-ciiltcr' ; and its ver- 
nacular iL«G is confiucd to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been nn e^tab- 
lished term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, nnd thus has a 
rertain ]»rcvnlence in Anglo-Indian ii^e 
heyond thc^c limits. 

[1762. — “ Ho marched . . . with two 
battalions of sepoys ♦ , . who were ordered 
to make a allow of cntronching thcm<iolvo<i 
with momutics. . . .**— I^cttor of Zcf. 
Mararinr^f ill Porwf, S^freUonSf iii, 8.55.] 

[1852,—". , . l>y mean? of a momotty or 
bnlcbel, which he ran and liorrnwod from a 
hu^lKimlnian , . . this fellow dug , . , a 
reservoir, , , — ymt/, AVimifitv o/ ifwiVf- 

tnce in *SiViin, 188.} 

MANOHUA,s. Alargccargo-bwit, 
with a single nmst nnd n square sail, 
much used on the Alnlnbar coast. This 
is the Portugm*.*‘U form ; llie original 
Arnl.ayrdnm word i.*; wnnjV, Skt 

mancha, ‘a coL' so called apparently 
from its rai.ceu platform for cargo,] 
nnd nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, wanjee^ &c«, is u.snal. 

c. 1512.— “So ho nmdo ready tuo man- 
chuoB, and one night got into the lionso of 
tho King, and Btolo from him the most 
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beautiful vrotnnn that ho had| and, alonu 
'irith hor, iovch and a qunnUty of monoy. ’ 
•^Cbrraif i« 28L 

152S.— “Qnatro lancharas (q.v,) grandcs 

0 soin (seo GAL&LuZ) o maxi' 

chuaa quo so rointim innyto.”>-/.^M/<*runfr( 
das Cousas de India, p. 8. 

1552» — **IilIanchuaB quo ram nnrio«i do 
xQxao”-^C<uU\nh<d<i, \u 362. 

0 . 101O.«^'*n a vno jMitito Galiotc, qu*i1<i 
nppollo&t HanclioaeB, fort luon comerto 
. . « ct fout huit ou nouf hommet sculcmont 
pour in monor/*— /Vrrtrrf df Jjiraf, ii. 2t5 ; 
[Hftk. Soc. ii. 12]. 

[1G23. — . . . Itoats Tvhich they call 
lOanolTo, poinff vith 20 or 2J Onr?."*— /*» 
del fa Vatlf, Ilak. iioc. ii. 211 ; Honcina iu 
ii. 217. 

[1679.^** 1 commanded thoshibbarB ond 
manchuas to keepo n little nlioad of tnc.*'<^ 

1 tt/r, IlediJfs* /Jiari^, link. Soc. ii. clxixiv.] 

1682.— Ex huju'9Qio<1i arboriliu^ oxcavnti^ 

naWcuIas Indi couficiunti muis filoiudoBS 
appellant, (juaniin nonullno longitudino 80, 
latitudino 0 pedum mciuoimni siipcrant.*'— 
Rh^nfe, llorU Matatiarf iii. 27. 

11730.— "All shij« and revitel't . . . n** 
\roIl ns tho munchuas appertaining to the 
Company's oiRcers."— Troah*. in toatm, 

HAKDABOBE, s. Port, mandador, 
*oue ^^ho commands.’ 

1678.— "Each of winch Tribes ha^o a 
Idandadoro or Suporintendont.”— /Vy'^r, 67. 

MANDALAY, MANDALB, n.u 
The capital of the King of Burmah, 
founded in 18G0, 7 miles north of the 
preceding capital Aiiiampurn, and 
between 2 ana 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Irawndi. Tlie name was 
taken from that of a conical isolated 
hill, rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned hy 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(ond now of the city at its base) jirob- 
nbly represents Amndam, the snered 
mountain wdiicli in Hindu mythology’ 
ficn’cd the gods ns n cliurninp-stair nt 
the cbiiTnina of the sea. The hill 
appears os Mandiye’iauitf/ in Mayor 
Grant Allan’s Map of tlic Environs 
of Amarapuro (1855), published in the 
Narrative of Major Hiayrc’s jMission, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself. 

[1860. — See tho account of lifaaddlay in 
Juason^ Jiurmah, 14 

18®!.— ‘*Noxt morning tho sou of my 
fnondly host accompauied mo to tho Nan. 
^lay Hill, on which thoro stands in a giU 
^apd the imago of Shwesayattfl, iwinting 
doira with outstretched finger to tho Palace i 


of Mandalay, intcrj^rctcd as tho divine 
command ihero to build a dty • on the 
other sido whoro tbo hill falls in nn abrupt 
precipice, aits a gigantic Buddha gnring sn 
motionless ineditatiou on the mountain'i 
opporito. Tlioro ore hero some cares in Uio 
hard rock, built up with bricks ond whitc- 
w.sshed, which aro inhabited by eremites. 
. . Brutiau's ThtVflt (Gennan), ii. 89*{)0. 

MANDARIN, a. Port sMcndarij, 
Mandarim, "Wedgwood e.^]»lams and 
derives tho word tlius: “A Chinese 
ofliccr, a name first made known to 
us by' the Portiigue.«e, and like the 
Indian cadf, erroneously supiiosed to- 
be a native tenn. From Portuguese 
niandnr, to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c.” -So nl.'^o T. Hyde in the 
uuotatioii hclow. Etcept ns regards 
the word having been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and iieniisrciit mistake, 
inmt sort of form would 
as a derivative from mandar? Tlie 
Portuguese might have applied to 
Eastem ofildals some such word^ as 
maudador, wUiclv a pteceding article 
(sec MANBABOBE) shows that they 
did njijily in certain eases. But the 
parallel^ to the assumed orimn of 
wowdanh from TOfoidar would be tlmt 
English voyagers on visiting Chin.i, 
or some othW country in the far £a*'t, 
should have invented, ns n title for 
tho oificials of that country, a new 
and abnoniml derhution from ‘order,* 
and called them ordcrKin^es. 

Tile word is really a slight cornii»- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) nianfn, *a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,* for 
wliich it w’as indeed the p^^pcf old piC' 
Mnhommcdaii term in Xiidia. It has 
been adopted, and specially affected in 
various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
jiarticularly bv the JiAlavs, among 
whom it is habitiiallv applied to the 
liighcst class of public ofllcers (see 
Craxpfurd's Idalaij iJict g.v, [and Klin- 
kert, who wTitca wirtjjfrrf, colloquially 
wenfn']). Vet Crawfurd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current explanation 
as from the Portuguese (see J, Imi 
Archip, iv. 180). [Klinkert adopts 
the Skt. derivation.] It is^ no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive “striving* 
after meaning" may have shaped the 
corruption of mnnfri into a semblance 
of mandar, Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, videntt tnchW, ddmora 
EceutujSf when he savs: “Tlie officers 
next iu rank to the Sultan are Mantree^ 
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which some apprehend lo be a cor- 
ntption of the word Mandarin, n title 
of distinction among the Chinese” (IL 
of Sumatra, 2nd ed, 285). Hiller 
adopts the etymology from mandar, 
apparently after A. ^Y. Sclilcgel .♦ 
The true ct^ipon is pointed out in 
A rt«rf Queries in China and Japan, 
in.^ 12, and by one of the pr&<^ent 
writers in Owaif Ififfhwayit for Sept. 
1872, p* 18G. Sevcml of the quoui- 
t ions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no 
reference lo China at all, but to oflicers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, hut in Continental India. 
We may add that (sec MUN- 

TREE) IS still much in vogue among 
theHoss barKirous Hill Kaccs on the 
Eastern frontier of Hciigal (r.y. nnioiig 
the Kasias (see COSSYA) as a do- 
noinitmtion for their petty dignitaries 
under the chief. Gibbon was pcrliaps 
aware of tlic true oripn of mandarin ; 
see below. 

c. a.O. 400 (tf, — *‘77io King rfc^iroiw of 
trj-ing cvws mu^ enter tho ns-cmbly com- 
po«ed in mnnner, togctlicr wiili Bmlimnns 
tvlio knovr tlio Vedn?, nnil mantrins (or 
coiin^cllor«).”— Jfeiiu, viii, 1, 

[1522. — •* , , , and for this pnrpo'«o lio «cnl 
one of his chief mandolins (wawfan'm)."— 
India Oflico MSS. In an Agreeniont made hv 
the PortugiiC'^o -witli tho **7iVy dr iVimd/i.’’ 
this Sunda l>eing that of tlio Stmits.J 

1021.— (At tho Moluc('a<i) “nnd they cut i 
off tho heads of nil tho ilcad Mooin, nnd ' 
indeed fought with one another for tlic'-o, 
l»ocauso whoever brought in pcven heads of 
cneinic**. thoy m ade hini^ a ^ knight, and 
called him manderym. which is their name 
for Knight.**— C’ormi, ii. fcOS. 

c. 1510.—** . • . tho which cor«aira !md ! 
their own dealings with tho Mandaiinfl of 
tho‘.o port**, to whom they used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow them to 
Fell on nhoro what thoy plundered on the 
tsfti.*— cap. 1. 

]&.*j 2. — (At Malacca) “whence Rub<>tst tho 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, 
who are tho gentlemen.”— CrtStaJi A ^rfa, iii. 
207. 

„ (In China). “There are ninniig 
them degrees of honour, and nccording to 
their degrees of honour is their remeo; 
gentlemen {ftrfnfffo^) whom they call man' 
darina ride on horseback, nncf when thoy 
pafvi along tho ntreois tho common tKiOplo 
mako way for thotn.*’— iv. 57. 

1553. — “ Proceeding nshnro in two or 
three lioats drc9«cd with flags and with a 


* 8ro EnMfitiufr, v. Otr, Tlie IjhIox to IUIUt 

gives n rpfcrrncn to ir, SfML Ma>j,/ttr 
JAUraL dts Amt., 1M7, No. 128. This we liavo 
not been able to Kef», 


grand blnro of trumpets (this was at Malacca 
m 1508-0). . . , Joronymo Teixoiro ViAs 
received by many Mandarija of t)io King, 
those being tho mast noble class of tho city.'* 
— /)c Dec. II. liv, iv. cap. 3. 

,1 **And ho being already known to 
tho Jdandarija (at Cliittagong, m Bengal), 
and held to ho n man profitalilo to tho 
country, l>ecause of the heavy amounts of 
duty tlhst ho iKiid, ho was regarded like n 
native,**— /tfd, Dec. IV. liv. ix, cap. 2. 

,, ** And from these CttUuen and nntixo 

Malays come all the Hlandoiinai who nro 
now tho gonticmon Uidatgos) of Malaca.” * 
/Aid. II. Vi. 1. 

1503. — “Thoy nro called . . . IVIandoxijns, 
and nro always liomo in tho streotos, rittmg 
in chariots which nro hanged nliout with 
Ciirtoinas of Silko, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Sib'or, and nro much given ti> 
Uankoting, eating and drinking, and making 
good clicarc, ns al^o tho whole land of 
Cliinn.'*— AuMrAotoe, 3I»; [link. Soe. i. lO.*!]. 

1610.— “TIio Idandorins (officious oflicors) 
would have intcnxrtcd tho king’s cornmanu 
for their own covctousucs^c ” (at .Siam). — 
Peitr WiUutmfttn Jlonf, m Pi/rr/otr, i, 822. 

1012. — “Shah Indm Brama lied in hko 
msuncr to Miil/)cc?i, where thoy wero pro- 
clondy received by the King, Mnn««r Shah, 
who bad tho Prince converted to l 9 lnmi*'in, 
and ap|fointcdhim tobo aMantor.*'- 
.1/<thryis in J. Jnd, .1 rcA, v. 730. 

c. 1C03. — “Ikimandi* il Signor Carlo 
mandnrino b \oco Cliine^o. Disio c^‘-ur 
Portogheso, 0 cho in Chine*© «i chiamnno 
Offorin, clio fdirnifia Pignoivggmro, coniaii- 
diirc, gol>ornare,** — dd /*. 

f/nf^5-r, in Th^vrnof^ Jitv/rs Voyageji. 

1CS2,— In tho Kingdouio of P.itono (on K. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “Tho King’s 
coiinsellorH are called Mctttaiy.”— A'lrwA^y*, 
Jfrr ftt f^n li. 6 1 . 

c. 1000.— **hXai]darmQnimaulem nomine 
intclllgmitur otntiis genens officlnrii, nut a 
mnhdtindft iip|Kdlniitiir ]tngii<\ 

Imsitnnic.^, <]uae tiiiica Kuruitacn cst in nns 
Chinenribus oblinciis.' — p. i/jrif, iJe Lvdts 
OrirnftffiW, in ’ Oxon. 1707, 

ii. 2GG, 

1710.—*'. . . one of tho Hondarfmi. ii 
kind of viceroy or principnl magistrato in 
tho province whero tlivy resido.*'— /to&nr*o)( 
Cnn^, Pt. it. 

1726, —“ Mantria. Cmincillors. llie^o 
give rede and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise nro in tho Government ne\t 
to tho King. , , ,'* (in Ceylon).— 

Altmrx, A*o., 0. 

1727. — “Kvory provinpo or city (Burma) 
hoH n Idandoroon or Deputy residing nt 
Court, s\hich is goitcmlly in tlio Cilv of 
Ava, tho present Motroixilis.**— A. /ftm'fton, 
il. 43, [cJ. 17‘U, ii. 42]. 

1774.—**. . . presented to each of tho 
Batcliian lilantorlca ns well as tho two 
ofllccw n wxirlot coat,”— T, to A*. 
Oiiin^a, p. 160. 
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1788.—“ . . • Somo word^ notoriourty 
corrupt nro fixed, nncl it v*oro nntumHzcd 
in the vulgar tongno • . . and vro nro pleaded 
to blond tlip tlirco Clilnc^o monoHyllnblc^ 
Con*M'tz^^ in tho rcwctablo n.in)o of 
ConfuciUH, or oven to actoni tlio Portiigiic^o 
corrnpUon of Iflfuxdaxin.*— (Litton, Profneo 
to his 4 th volume. 

1870.— “Tho hicntri, tho Malay Governor 
of lianit , . , was iwworlo«»i to restore 
order.” — «VtAi /firtf, Owdm Chfrs^n*9*^ 2C7. 

Used (IS ATI adjective : 

[c. 18 J8.— “Tliomandarln-l>oal,or ‘Smug. 
Iiait,* ns it is often called by tho natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.” — 

T tti GAina, ii. 71. 

[1878.— “Tho Cho*Kn-SImn, or 1»oots in 
winch tho Mandarins travel, are n»t unliko 
bijjo floating camvnns.”— (/ray, CV/imi, ij. 

MANDARIN LANGUAGE, s. 
Olic IniigungQ spoken by the oiiicinl 
imd literal^’ clnss in China, os o|jpo«ed 
to local ^ialcctx. In Chinese it is 
called Kuan-Ifm, It is substaiitiaUy 
the l.nngnngc of the ])COpIc of the 
northern and middle zones of Chinn, 
extending to Yun-nnti. It is not to 
be confounded tvith the literary style 
%vluch is used in tiooks. [Stis Balt, 
Things C7itw«c, 1G9 scg.l 

1674. — “Tho Lnngtuigo . . , i« called 
C>rra/ira (Aira), or tho Langruago of Mnnda- 
jines, l)ecau«co os they Hprend thoir com* 
mand tho> introrlnced it, and it is u«*cd 
throughout all tho Empire, ns I^tin in 
Kuroi^. U ic A cry luirron, and as it has 
tnnro Letter* far than any other, so it lins 
fewer words.” — ihnVi y IIT. ii. 4CS. 

. MANGALORE, n.p. Tlie only 
jilnce now well known by this name 
IS (a) iVn»ya/*f7r, a port on the const 
of Southern Caimra and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12" 51' K. In 
Mir Husain AH’s Lift of Haidar it is 
called “ Gorial /Jiinrfcr,” perhaps a corr, 
of Kandidly which is said in the Imp, 
Gaz, to be tbc modem native name. 
There is a place called Gnrupura close 
».v ; see Madras Glo'is, rv. Gonrport,'] 
TJic name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the lllh centuty, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. FTlio present name 
is said to be taken from the temple of 
Mangatd DevL] But the name in 
approximate forms (from maijgalaf 
‘gladness’) is common in India. One 
other port (b) on the const of Peninsu- 
lar Guzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called iliunyrofe. And 


another place of the name (c) Mangla-> 
var in the valley of Swat, north of 
Pc-slifiwar, is mentioned by Ilwcn 
T’sang ns a city of Gandhura. It is 
probably the F.nmc that apfiears in 
Skt. Hlcratnre (see HWnims, 8.v. 
Mangata) as the capital of Udydna. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

C. 150. — 5^ roe ^ci'J«rr6/«Kf 
sal rev lieipios rdXfif alffc* Jlayviroeii.”— 

/Vofrwiy, Vll. I. 8C. 

[ c. 5$5.— “And IheintHt noleblo places of 
I tmdo aro thc«o « « '. and then tho nvo ports 
of MftW from which tapper is cxjrwrtcd, to 
I wit, I’nrli, Jiflan^amth. . . Cowiru, In 
Cbf/i ay, &c. clxxm. 

[e, 1500.—“ Mosjarur." See under BHIIf- 
KALI.] 

c. 1318. — “Quitting KrtkanDr (wo 
BACABORB) wo nnived after three days 
at tho city of MaidarOr, which i^ Largo and 
ntuatod on an citiuiry. . • . It ii hero that 
nioit of the niorchants of Fan and Yemen 
land ; pepper and ginger nro ver}* nhundant.'* 
— /5n Iiatt*(af iv, 70*t0. 

1 112.— “ After having mucd tho port of 
Hcndinanch (see FANDARANl) situated on 
the coait of McUliar, (ho) reached tho ixirt 
of Mangalor, which formi the frontier of 
tlio kingdom of Didjanagar. . • Atdur- 
I rarfflt*, in Indut Vn (hf X TfA 20. 

I.'IIC.— “Tlierc is another Largo river 
townrdi tho ronth, along tho rca'dtore, 

! where thero ii a very town, peopled 
by Moon* and O until ci, of tho kingdom of 
Nnrsinga, billed Mangalor. • . . Tlioy also 
j nhip thoro much rico in Moorish 8hii» for 
! Aden, nlio pepper, which thenceforward the 
earth begini to protlncc.”— /ftiriow, 83. 

I 1727.— “ITio Fioldi hcrolicar two Cropa 
' of Com yearly in the Plaim ; and the higher 
I Groundi protfuco Pepper, Bcttlc*nut, Sandal- 
w'cnkU Iron and Steel, which nuiko Man* 
guloro a Place of pretty good *Pmde,”— 
ri. i7ami7fon, i. 285, [cd. i744]. 

b. Mangalor or Mimgrolc in 
Gnremt. 

c. 1,*»0.— “ UStpaoTpiii^t • • • 

Xvpitrrpa 

Mowd^Xwo’ceiJ iu^rSotor, •*" 
i*/ofrwy, Vll. i. 8. 

1510.—“. . • thero ii another town of 
wmincreo, which has o very good port, and 
11 called AVnth* Mangalor, whore al«o many 
ebipi of Malaliar touch.”— /frtrfcom, 59. 

1536.—“ ... for there was come another 
eatur with lottcm, in which the Oiptain of 
I)iu urgently called for help ; telling hovr 
tho King (of Camlmy) had equipped largo 
Bnuadroxw in tho Porta of the Gulf • » . 
alleging . . . that ho was sending them to 
Maiignlor to join others in an expedition 
against Sindo • . • and that nil this was 
false, for ho was really sending them in tho 
.expectation that tho Kumis would como to 
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Iffangillor next Sontetnber. . . (7on’en, 
iv. 701. 

Tins place is called Mangcrol by 
T'rtJi Tirhf, p. 13. 

1727. — **Tho next maritimo town is 
DHangaroul. It ndmita of Trade, and 
^fTords coarse CalHcocs, whito find died, 
IVhcat, Pulse, and Putter for export,” — 

JI{tmilto»j 1. 136^ [cd, 1744]. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630.— “Le royaumo do Ou-tclmng-na 
■(OudyAnn) a environ 6000 /i do tour . . , 
im compto 4 ou 6 villcs fortifiCcs. La plus- 
part dcs rois de co pays ont pris jKJUr c«apitalc 
la Tillo do Hoimg-kio-li (Ifoungali). ... 
I/i population cst fort nonibrouse,”— •i/ireit 
Tfanff^ in P$!, JD&uddh, ii. 131-2. 

1868. — ^'Mongkioli so rotronvo dans 
'Hanglavor (in Sanskrit Mn5gAln-}x)um) . . . 
villo situ do prbs de la rive gauche do la 
rivifero do Svat, ot qiii a dtd longtomps, au 
mpport dcs indigenes, la capitnlo du iwiys.” 
— IWfli de St, Jfurtin, 76iirf. iii. 314-316. 

MANGELIN, B. A Binall weight, 
■CdiTCspoiiding in n general way to a 
carat (q.v.), nsccl in the S. of India 
4iud in Ceylon for weighing precious 
stones. The word i.s Tclegu mafjjdliy 
in Tamil wmwjddt, [from Sht. vianju, 
‘hcautifuV]; tlie seed of the Adeti- 
<mth€ra pavonina (C?ompare RUTTEE). 
On the origin of this weight sec Sir 
AV. Elliot's Coina of S, Jjidta. The 
^nanjddi seed was used ns a iiwiasiirc of 
weight from very early t i mes. A pircel 
•of 50 taken at random gave un average 
•ucight of 4*13 grs. Three parcels 
•of 10 cacJi, selected by eye os large, 
average 6*02 and 5*03 (op. cii, p. 47). 

1516.— Biatnonds . soil by a woiplit 

'nhich is called a IVIangiar, which Is equal to 
2 fare and and 2 fare make a carat of 
•good weight, and 4 tare weigh one fanain.” 
— IJarlofaf in /famif«tb, i. f, <»lr. 

1651.— (In Ceylon) “A eahtwjn containB 
*20 mamgelins, each mamgolim 8 grains of 
rice; n Portngucs of gold weighs 8 calamjaH 
4111(1 2ina2igclinB.”— A. 35. 

1684. — ^'Tlioro is another t^ort of weight 
•enllcd SlangiAUino, which is 5 gmfncs of 
Ycnico wei^t, and therewith they weigh 
slinmanifi and other jewels.”— /iorrf, in 
JfaXl. ii. 409. 

1011.— **Qucm nuo Rabo n gmndeza cins 
niinas do Oniesimos dinmnntos do Royno do 
IlisnogA, dondo endn dia, o (Xidn horn so 
timm pe^os do tamanho do hum ovo. o 
inuitA.s do RGsscntA o oitenta mongoUns.''— 
jDiVifo( 7 odo Sotdaio 16 L 

160.5.— *‘Ijo poids princiiial dcs Binmnns 
•cstloxnangelin; xl peso <nitq grains ot trois 
•rinquibmes.”— TAeiv“aof, v, 293, 

137G.—<' At the mine of Raolmnda they 
weigh by Mangelina, a hlangelin being ono 


Cumt and three quariors, that is 7 grains. 
... At tho Mine of Souinolporo in Bengal 
they weigh by RatC* (seo RUTTEE), and 
the Jtati is | of a Cuna, or 3^ grains. In 
tho Kingdoms of Oofeonda and Vt*apour, 
they make use of Mongelins, butaMangelin 
in those parts is not abovo 1 carat and 
Tho Portvfftdi in </oa make nso of tho aanio 
AVeighLs in Om ; but n Mongelin there is 
notaboYoOgmins,”— ThirniKr, B.T. ii. Ml ; 
[ed. Bad, ii. 87, and seo ii. 433.) 

MANGO, s. The royal fruit of tho 
Mangifera tndiVa, when of good quality 
is one of the richest and best fruits in 
the world. Tlic original of the word 
is Tamil mdn-JuIy or mdn-gdy^ ue, mdn 
fruit (the tree being mdmarwuy 
tree'). The Porluguc.'se formed from 
this mauga^ which wc have adopted 
as 7 itaftgo, TJie tree is wild in tho 
forests of various parts of India ; hut 
the fruit of the wild tree is imcatnhlc. 

The word has sometimes heen 
supposed to be Malay ; but it was in 
fact introduced into the Archipelago, 
along witli the fruit itself, from S. 
India. Rumpliius (Herb, Amhoyn^ i. 
95) traces its then recent introduction 
into the islands, and says that it is 
called (AMnicb) vcl nilgo 

Afanga ct il/(ipc/o<iiw.” This last word 
is only the Tamil MdpaUtm^i,e, ‘wicfn 
fruit ' again. The close approximation 
of tho Malay mangha to the Portu 

f ;iic«:e form might surest that the 
alter name was derivea from Malacca. 
! But wc see wattga already used by 
A’nrthcma, who, according to Gai*cio, 
never really went beyond Malnbnr. 
I [Mr, Skeut writes ; “ The modem 
j standard Malay wonl is tnanggoj from 
I which the Port, form was probably 
' taken. The other Malay form nnoted 
from Rumphius is in standard Malay 
ma^U^hm^ willi ni^cfam, hCmpdlam^ 
nmprtam, and ^pi^lam or *plam ns 
variants. The Ja^’niicsc 
The word has been taken to Jlada- 
gascar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, whose language has left so 
large nn impression there, in the 
rccisc shape mangJxt, Ilnd the fniit 
ecu nn Arab importation it is im- 
nroliable that the name would have 
iiecn introduced in that form. _ 

The N, Indian names arc Am and 
Amha, and 'inriations of these wc find 
in several of the older European 
wrilcns, Tlius Fr, J ordamis, who 
Imd been in the Konkan, and appreci- 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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i^nilMy ^[nfigo fc, 1328), cnlls the 
fruit Atiiba, Some 30 yctirn later 
John de’ MarignolU calls the tree 
**amlumut having n fruit of excellent 
fragrance and ilin’our, somewhat like 
a peach” (CathaiL &c,, ii, 362), Garcia 
de Orta J^liowa how early the Boinhay 
fruit was prized. He seems to have 
been the owner of the parent tree. 
Tlic Skt. nmue is Amra, and this we 
find in llwcn T^sang (c. 645) phmwti* 
cised as ^An-mo-to, 

TJie nmiigo is prohahly the fruit 
alluded to by Theojduntstus ns hanng 
caused dysentery in the army of 
Alexander. (See the passage s.v. 
JACK). 


c. 1323.— *'I>t otinm alia arlwr <\uac 
fructus facit ad inudiim pruni, gro^if!Mnio«, 

3 ui vocantur /lnt6a. Hi sunt fnictu^ ita 
uicco ot nnmlnlcs quod oro tenu^ exprimi 
hoo tiiinimfc — Kr. JordanvMf in JlfC, 

de Voya^tf, A,c., iv. 12, 

0 . 1334.— **Tho ninngo tree re» 

somblcs an orange-tree, but i*i larger and 
more Ic.nfy ; no other tree given ao much 
shade, but thi^ shade is unwholesome, and 
whoovor fllcoiri under it gcU fever.**— /A h 
JlatHttif iii. l*2rK At n. 185 ho writes *nnM. 
[The fuimo clmrgo t<i made against the 
tamarind ; see Jhrtotif Ar, Nyhtjt, ill* 81,] 
c. 1319.— '* They havo niso another tree 
called rifn6rrrafl, having n fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, nomcahat like a 
jwach.**— ./eAa ^fanf;no^(^\ in CVMn.v, Ac., 

1510.—** Another fruit is al^o found here, 
which is c.al]cd Amla, the «tcRi of tvldch i< 
called hlonga,** Ac. — ICO-lOl. 

c. 1520.— ** Of the vegetable prcKhicttnn*! 
peculiar to llindu^tAn one la the xnnngo 
(amMi), , . . Such inangocH as nro good 
nro excellent. * . Ac.— iiertnr, 321. 

1563.— *'0, Boyf go and rco uhat tno 
vea^eh those nro coming in— jou see them 
from the varandn here— nwl they seem but 
small ones 

“SlTKiiif. I will bring jou wokI presently. 


**S, Sir! it is Simon Toscano, >nur 
tenant in Bombay, and ho brings this 
ham]K:r of manguB for you to m.akD a 
present to the Oovemor, and sap that when 
no has moored tho Ixwt bo will come boro to 
stop. 

** 0. Ho couldn't hn\o come more A pro- 
po9. I have a maoga-troo (nmni^irrim) in 
that island of mine which is romnrk4ib1o for 
both ita two croiw, ono at this time of year, 
tho other nt the end of May, and much ns 
the other crop excels this in quality for fra- 
grance and flavour, this is just na remark- 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
lot UR taste thoni before His Excellency. 
Boy I tako out six mimgnB.**— If. 
13fr, 135. Tills author idso mentions that 
tho mangas of Ormuz were tho moat cole- 


brnted; also certain mangos of GumruL 
not largo, Imt of surpassing fragrance anti 
flavour, and linving a very small stone. 
IlityMb ol Balagbat wero iKAh excellent and 
big; the Hector had seen tuothat weigherl 
4 nnd a half (i| lbs.); and theno 

of Bengal, Pegu, and Sfnlncca wero nls*^ 
good. 

[15C0,— **Thoro is much fruit that comes 
from Arabi.a and Persia, which they call 
mangoes (mangas), which isTco'goodfrnit." 
^Onniimdoi Jlru/t /JgnntfCf translated from 
Iho Arabic in 15^8.] 

c, 1590, — **Tho Maugoo (An&a). , . • 
This fruit is unrivalled in colour, rmcll, 
and taste; and pome of the ^oMminndj of 
TVfr.fn and Irdn pl.'ico it above musk mclo'is 
.and grapes. ... If a hnlf-ripo mango. ti>- 
gothcr with iU stalk to a length of about 
two fingers, Iiq taken from the tree, and 
tho broken end of its stalk bo closed v ith 
wanii wax, and kept in butter or boncy, tbo 
fruit will retain its taste fur two or three 
months.** — .Ibi, cd. JUochmnnn, i. 67-6S. 

[1614.— **Two jars of Kangen at nipocv 
4J,**— iil. 41. 

[1015,— “Georgo Hnrois sent in n present 
of tnoi*ollosof hIaxigcas.*'—Cbc/rV 
Hnk. Sue. i. 79.] 

„ ** There is another very lier{Uor:-ii 

fruit c;tllcd .toangucs growing ou tn.t.s, 
and it is as biggo ns a giraat quince, with a 
very great stone in it.' —Hr Monfart, 20. 

I 1622.— P. della Valle dcscril»cs the tree- 
I and fruit at Mind (J/bmo) nc.ar Hormuz, 

! under tho name of as an exotic ni- 

I tKulitccd from India. Aftenvnrds nt Cn>a 
ho ppc.aKs of it as ** manga or owte.**- :i. 
pp. 313-14, and 5S1 ; lUak.Soc. i. 4^^ 

1C31. — " Alibi veto commemomt mangge 
ppccicm fortis admodum miens, Terebn* 
tbinam pcilicet, ct Ihccae nrlKiris lacrymnui 
rcdolcntcs, q«.as proptcren nostri pfi‘nZw» ap- 
pclLant.**— /'i>o on Benfttt*, //I'd. *Vef, p. V.** 

[1CG3.— *JA»»f<f/, or fiTongnes, arc in 
pcopon during two months in summer, and 
are plentiful and cheap ; but those grown at 
Delhi arc indifTerent. *nio best come from 
Golkomla, and Goa, and these are 
indeed cxccltoni. 1 do not know any 
«wcot-mc.at more agreeable."— Hri’itirr, cd. 
ConMfr, 219.] 

1673.— Of tho Goa Hango,* Fryer fa>.v 
justly; “When ripe, tlie Apples of the 
Jlesji^ridf* aro but Fables to them ; for 
Taste, tho Kectaclne, Peach, and Apricot 
fall shori. . . p. 182. 

1679.—** Mango and saio («ee SOTk 
sorts of s.aucca brought from the East Inaies.*' 
^toclds Jomtia!, in Ld, Kitty’s Ai/r, 1630, 


Tlie rxcrilcnco of the Goo Manpors is Rtat 
to bo duo to the can* nnil skill of the Jesuits 
Mnnocs .irarifimos, 11. stOX In B. India all goo*! 
kinds lui'e Portuguese or Xlaliommedan nanirs. 
Tlio author of TriUs on My Frontier, ISS3, p. Ws, 
mentions tlio luscious jWrfr and the delicate o/so- 
as two fine swrletles, supposed to iKiar the namrv 
of a certain Pern and a certain d/bnio. 
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1727. — **Tlio Goa mtcnso is rocVoncd tho ] 
largest and most delicious to ttio tnsto of 
any In the world, and I mny add, tho wBolo- 
somdst and best tasted of any Fruit in tho 
SVorld.”— J . Jlamiitonf i. 255, [cd. 1744, !• 
258]. 


ISSS. — . • tho unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultiimtion could only 
cmasculato tho pronounced flavour and fimi 
fibrous iexturo of that nrinco of fruits, tlio 
wild mango, likost a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine/'— 2>»di*v on J/y FronttW, 14D. 


The name has been carried with the 
fruit to ^rauritius and the TTest 
Indies. Among many greatev fierviccs 
to India the late Sir Frohy Cautlcy 
diirtificd Inigely in Upper India the 
dcliciou*^ fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by crc4\ting ana 
encouraging groves of grafts on the 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals. It is especially tnie of this 
fruit (as Sultan Baber indicate.^) that 
excellence depends on the variety. 
Tlic common mango is corirsc and | 
strong of turpentine. ^ Of this only ! 
an evanescent suggestion remains to ' 
^ive peculiarity to the finer A'aricties. 
A useful account of these varieties, 
)y Mr. Jfaries, will be found in fFWff, 
A'co». Diet. V. 148 srqq,] 


MANGO'BUtU, s. Tlie popular 
Anglo-Indian name of tho beuuUtul 
golden oriole (Oriolus airreu.% Joidon). 
Its “loud mellow Avhistle” from the 
mnngo-grovcs and other gardens, which 
It niicets, is a«sociated in Upper India 
'\rit1i the invasion of the liut weather. 

1878. — “Tlio mongo-bird glance*! through 
tlio grove**, nnd in the early morning 
announces his beautiful but utiwolcomu 
presence with hw merle melody." — /Vi. 
Bohinfon^ Tn J/y Ivdtaif Gurd^iiy 511, 


MAUGO-FISH, s. Tlie familiar 
name of an excellent Hsh (Polmfctnutt 
Visua of Buchanan, P, paradtseHS of 
Day), in flavour somcwlmt resembling 
tlie smelt, but, according to Dr. Ma<«on, 
nearly related to the mullcta It 
appears in the Calcutta market early 
in the hot .season, and is much prixeu, 
e.speciully when in roe. The Hindu- 
stani name i.s tapsit or 'an 

ascetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ but we do not 
know the rationuk of the name, 
Budmnnn savs that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free mya}, proceeding 
from near the bead, winch lend the 
natives to a.ssociate it with ]>cnitenU 
W’bo arc forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson writes ; “What Uic connection 
of the fish with a hermit was 1 never 
could osccriaiii) unless it was that like 
wandering Pakira, they disappear 
directly the rains begin. Compare the 
ttposama of tlie Buddhists.” But 
tapnsya means ‘produced by heat,’ 
nnd is applied to tlie month Phugiui 
(Fch.-March) when the fish appears ; 
and this may be the origin of the 
name.} 

1781,— “Tho BoaudofTaustiks Asscmblo 
on Tuc*idfty nt tho Now Tavern, where tho 
Committee meet to cat Idangoe Fisb for 
tho bcucfit of tho SulxeribcrA and on other 
special alTairs.”— //irii'i/N Urn gal Gaztttf. 
March 3. 

[1820.—“. . . tho mangoc fish (so named 
from its appearing during tho mangno 
6aa«on). • . * By tho natives they are named 
tho (ponitont) fi*!!!, (abbreviated by 

Europeans to Ttpfg) from their rc-ombling 
n c]a>s of religious ponitontH, ought 
never to slmve.” — Df^f, of 
rfaii, i. 5S.] 

MANGO-SHOWEBS, s. Used in 
Madms fnr showers which fall in 
March nnd April, when the mangoes 
begin to rijien. 

MANGO-TBICE. One of the mo'>t 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
which they plant a mango-stone, and 
show at brief intervals the tree shoot- 
ing aliove ground, and succc.^eivcly 
producing leaves, flower^, and fruit. 
It has often been described, but the 
dc'-criptimi^ given by the Emperor 
Jnlifmglr in lii.s Aulohwgraphy cer- 
tainly .surpas.‘se3 all in it*! demand on 
our belief. 

c, 1010,—“ . . . Klmuii-OMlohaun, one *#f 
tho nobles present, ob«cr\Gd that if the} 
opoko tnily ho Hhuuld uioh tlicm to produce 
for his conviction a mulborrj'-trco, Tlio 
moil arose without hesibation, and having in 
ton semnito apotii set fomo seed in tho 
ground, they recited among tbciii«clvca , . . 
when instantly a plant was fcocn springing 
from each of tho ton places, and each proved 
tho tree rc([uircd by Khnuii-CMlcImun. In 
tbo same manner they produced a mango, nn 
npplodreo. a cypress, a pino.ni»plo, a fig- 
treo, an olinond, n walnut . . . open to tlio 
observation of all presoiit, tho trees sicro 
percoivod gradually and slowly springing 
from tho earth, to tho hoiglit of one or 
perhaps of two ctibiis. • . . Then making a 
sort of procession round tho trees na they 
fltood ... in a moment thoro appeared on 
the rospcclivo trees a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripo, a largo 
flg of tho most delicious kind . . . tho fniit 
being pulled iu my presence, and overj- oiio 
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prcponi wws nUowod lo tn«tc \i» Tl««, how- 
ever, WR 9 not nil ; before tlio trcci were 
rorooved thcro appeared atnon^ the foliage 
Wrd» of auch aiiriiassing Ixsftwty, in colour 
nnd Bhn|>o, and melody and aong, as the 
world «o\or wiw' before. • . . A t tho clo«o 
of the oi>oration, the foliage, an in autumn. 
wa« peon to put on ita variegated tinta, and 
ilio troas gradually di^apiucarcd into tho 
earth. . . . — *Vrni. of tht Jhfifu Jehatguxery 
tr, by Jl/iyor Jh pp. 1H5 07. 

c. 1C50.— “Then they thrust a piece of 
alich into tho gitrand, and asikM the Com- 
mny what Fruit tlioy would have. One 
told them ho would Imvo Afnigufj; then 
one of the Mowntobanks hiding himself in 
tho middle of a Shoot, stoopt to tho ground 
live or aix times ono after anoUicr. I was 
ha curious to go uj^stairs, nnd look out of 
a window, to pco if I could Pjiy what tho 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
ho Ind cut himself under tho armpits with 
a Ilnror, ho rubb*d tho ptick s\ilh his IIIojkI. 
A her tho two flrst times that ho raip’d h!tn> 
pclh the stick reamed to tho very oyo to 
grow. Tho third time there anning out 
branches with young buds. Iho fourth 
time the tree was covered with Icaircs ; nnd 
tho fifth time it lioro flowers. . . . TJio 
Knglish Minister protested that ho TOuld 
not cite his consent that any Christian 
phoutd l>o Si>cetitor of such delusions. So 
that as soon ns ho saw that these Moiintc- 
iKinks had of a dry stick, in less than half* 
nn-hour, made a Troo four or fivo foot high, 
that bare lenses nnd flowers ns in tho 
Spring-timo ; ho wont about to break if, pro- 
testing that ho would not giro tho Com- 
munion to any i»orRon that should stay any 
longer to POO those things. '*--7fit*^«iV, 
Trar^ls made J^natuh, by J.P., i{. 36 ; [cd, 
Jladf i. 07, P'7.]. 

1667. — “ When two of these Jtutffmt (see 
J06EE) that are emiuentj do meet, nnd 
jou stir thorn up on tho point nnd iiowor of 
their knowledge or Jau^inmef you Mmll seo 
them do sncli tricks out of spight to ono 
another, tliat I know not if f^twon ^fa^ltx 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
what one thinkoth. make tho Branch of a 
Treo blosLsomo and bear fruit in less tlnn an 
hour, hatch eggs in their bo«omo in less 
than half a muirter of an hour, and bring 
forth Bticli birdH as yon demand. . . . / 
mean, if vhat w satd of tAnn it true, . . . 
For, M for mo, I am svith all my curiosity 
none of thoso happy Men, that aro present 
at, and see these groat fcatn.**— /irraiVr, 
IS.T. 103 ; [cd. VonMatde^ 021]. 

1670. — “Others presented a Moek-Crca- 
tion of a Maiigo-Trco, arising from the 
Stone in o phort spaco (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, lieing vety careful to avoid 
being discovered) with hVuit Green and 
Bipo ; po that a Man must ftretch his Fancy, 
to imagino it Witchcraft ; though tho com- 
mon Sort think no lcs.s.“— JPryrr, 192. 

1690.>-“ Others aro said to raise a Mango- 
Tr.io, with ripe Fruit upon Its Bmnehes, in 
tho Boaco of ono or two Hours. To confirm 
which Bclntion, it was aflirmod confidently 


to mo, that a Goutlcman wlio had pluckt 
ono of theso DIangocs, fell rick u)K>n it, and 
was novor well ns long ax ho kmit it 'till bo 
consulted a Hmaitii for his llcaUh, who 
prescrib'd bis only llcmcdy would bo the 
restoring of tho Mango, by whicb ho was 
rcsior'il to ULs Health again."— OnWoR, 
2,'>S.2.W. 

1726,— “They Imvo pome also who \rill 
show you the kernel of a mnngo.fniit or 
mny be only a twig, nnd ask if you will see 
tho fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
lime ^eo a tree grow from it nnd l>oar fruit : 
after they have got their answer llio jugglers 

i /Coonffdanssert) wmp themselves in a 
ilankoU slick tho twig into tho ground, and 
then put a Imskct over them (A:c. kcX 
“2iicro are wine who have provniled on 
theso jugglers by much money to lot them 
SCO how they ha>o accomplished this, 

“Hicso have revealed that tho jugglers 
niado a hole in their liodtcs under the arm- 
I pits, and niblicd the twig with the blo(x1 
' from it, nnd every time that they stuck it in 
the ground they wetted it, and in this way 
I they clearly saw it to grow nnd to come to 
tho perfection before dcscrilicd. 

“Tin's is asserted by a certain svriler who 
! has soon it. But this can't move mo to 
i boHovo it ! ro/rn/yji, v. (C/.iwon.) 63. 

Our ouTi experience docs not go 
! Iicyond Dr. Fiycr’s, nnd the hugger- 
I mugger i>crformnncc thnthc disparages. 
I But many others have tc.«tificd to more 
rciitarkablc slcilh IVe once heard n 
1 traveller of note relate with much spirit 
Midi nn exhihition ns witnessed in the 
Deccan. The narrator, then a young 
ofliccr, determined with a comrade, at 
all liazartls of fair play or foul, to solve 
j the mystery. In tlic middle of the 
: trick one suddenly seized the conjuror, 
whilst the other uhco\ cred and snatched 
at the mango-plant. But lo 1 it came 
from the e.arth vith a roof, and the 
iimleTy >\ns darker than ever I We 
toll tho t.nlo as it wa.s told. 

It would seem that the trick was not 
unknown in Eurojican conjuring of the 
10th or 17th centuries, f.g, 

1667. — “. • • trinm horanim spatio 
nrhusculam veram spibimao longifudino o 
incn«a fnccro cnnsci, ut ct alias arborcs 
frondifems ct frucliferas."--Jlfrt’^irt Vnxvrr- 
of P, (trtjipnr Sriicttuf e »%e, Jef,, Her- 
bii>oll, I667, i. 82. 

MANGOSTEEN, s. From Malay 
manggusta (Crawfurd), or manggMan 
fFaw), in Javane.«c Matiggif, [Mr. 
Skeat UTitcs: **T]ie inodeni standard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggis, ns in Ja^nnc.se, 
the forms manggusta and manggiftan 
never being beam there, Tlie Siamese 
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form inaangJdiut ^ivcn in M'ParlandJs 
Siamese Grammar is probably from tlie 
Malay manffgttsfa. It was very inter- 
esting to me to iiiid that some distinct 
trace of this word was still preserved 
in the name of tliis fruit at Pntani- 
Kelantan on the E. coast, where it was 
called ba^cah *scta (or t.e. the 

*setaT fruit/ as well as occasionally 
rnestar or mesetar, clearly a corruption 
of some such old fonu as manggistar.*^ 
This delicious fruit is known throudi- 
out the Archipelago, and in. Siam, oy 
modifications of the same name ; the 
delicious fruit of the Garctnia Mango- 
stana (Nat. Ord. GuttiferaeX It is 
strictly a tropical fruit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not hear fruit 
further north than. lat. 14*’. It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and the 
adjoining islands. 

1663.— They liavo bragged much to 
me of a fruit which thoy call mangOBtans ; 
lot us hoar what you have to sny of these. 

** 0, What I have heard of the mangos- 
tan is *tiiat ^is one of the most dolioious 
fruits that th^ have in these regions. ...” 
— Gareiay f. IfTltv 

1598. — “There are yet other fruites, os 
. . . Mangostaine [in Hak. Soc. Mange- 
stains] . . . but because thoy are of small 
account t thinlce it not requisite to write 
sovorallio of them.** — Linscliotcn. 96 ; [Hak. 
Soo. ii. 34]. 

1631.- 1 

“ Codant Hosperii longo hinc, mala nurca, ! 
fruciu.<<, 

Ambrosia pascit Mangostan et nectaro 
divos 

. . . Inter omnes Indiao fnictus longo 
aapldissxmus.” 

Jac. BonUu lib. vi. cap. 28, p. 115. 

1645,— “II s'y trouuo de plus vncespece 
do fruit propro du terroir do Mnlaque, 
qu’ils nomment Mangostans.*'- Camim, 
lifU tie la Pjtov. de /ajpoii, 162. 

[1662.— “The Mongosthan is a Fruit 
growing by tho Highwayca in Jaia^ upon 
busbos, like our Sloes.*’— tr. 
Jhmes, Bk. li. 121 {Stanf. TJicf.).] 

1727. — “Tho Mangoatene is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in tho Shapo of an Ajmle, the 
Skin is thick and rod, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Komols (if I may 
so call them; are like Cloves of Garlick, of 
a very agreeable Taste, but very cold.”— ^1. 
//mntficn, ii* 80 [cd. 1744]. 

MANTGEOVE, s. The sea-loving 
genera Rkinophora and Aweenma derive 
tliis name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


Crau’furd, called by the Malays mdnggu 
nianggiy a term which he supposes to 
be the orimn of tlie English name, we 
see from Oriedo that one or other was 
called mangle in S. America, and in 
tliis, which is certainly the origin of 
the French mangUeVy we shoiud be 
disposed also to seek the derivation 
of the English word. Both genera are 
universal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old World and New. Prof. 
Sayce, by an amusing slip, or over- 
sight probably of somebody elseh slip, 
quotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
manghy hammock, canoe, tobacco, ai*e 
all derived through the medium of 
the Spanish from the Haytian maMs, 
mangle, 7iam«ca, canoa, and tahacoJ* 
It is, of course, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
iiuestion. [Mr. Skeat observes : “ I 
l^licve the old English as wdll as 
French form was mangUy in whicli 
case Prof. Sayce would’ bo perfectly 
right. Mangrove is probably mangle^ 
grove. The Malay manggi-fmanggi is 
given by Klinkert, and is certaimy on 
account of the reduplication, native. 
But I never heard it in the Peninsula, 
where mangrove is always called hdkau'*\ 
The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths, 

1535.— ** Of the Treo callod Mangle. . . • 
Those trees grow in places of miro, and on 
tho shores of tho sea, and of tho rivers, and 
streams, and torrents that run into tho sea. 
They are trees voiy strange to see . , • they 
grow tc^ether in vast numbers, and many 
of their branches seem to turn down and 
change into roots . . . and those plant 
themselves in the ground like stems, so 
that tho tree looks as if it had many legs 
joining one to tho other.”- in 
JtamiaiOt iii. f. 145r. 

„ “ So coming to the coast, embarked 

in a great Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 
5 Christians, whom ha took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing somotimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 6 leagues,— among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
soa-wator, and which thoy call mangle.” — 
Jfjtd. f. 224. 

1553. — . . , by advice of a Moorish 
iloi,^ who promised to take tho people 
y night to a place whore water could bo 
ot . . . ana either because the Moor 
esired to land many times on the shore 
by which ho was oonducting them, seek- 
ing to got oway from the hands of those 
whom he was conducting, or because ho was 
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really peri;)lext by its being night, and in 
the middle of a great growth of mangrove 
{manguea) he never succeeded in findii^ 
the wells of which he spoke.”— il?«nw, 1. 
IV, 4. 

c, 1830. — “ *Smito my timbers, do the 
trees bear shellfish^* The tide in the Gulf 
of Mexico docs not ebb and flow above tw’o 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove 
trees that hero cover the shore, ore clustered, 
vritbiu the vraah of the water, with a small 
well-flavoured oyster .” — Tom Cnngte^ ed. 
1863, 119. 

MAKILLA-MAN, s. This term is 
allied to natives of the Phibppines, 
who are often employed on shipboard, 
and especially furnish the quarter- 
masters (Seacimny, q.v.) in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
ManiUa-man seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telttg manela vddw, ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems* ; perhaps in 
this sense, as he says, from Skt. mani^ 
*a jewel/ hut with some blending 
also of the Port, wiomllui, ‘a bracelet.* 
(Compare COBEA-MANILliA.) 

MANJEE, B. The master, or 
steersman, of a boat or any native 
river-craft; Hind, manpitt Beng. 7)idjl 
and mdjhly [all from Skt. madhya^ 
‘ one who stands in the middle *]. The 
word is also a title borne by the head 
men among the Paharis or Hill-people 
of Hiijmahal (JFtl8on\ [and as equiva- 
lent for M^hwdr^ the name of an 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
boraers of the N.W. Provinces and 
Ohota Nagpur]. 

1€8S. — '* "We were forced to track our boat 
till 4 in the Afternoon, when wo saw a great 
black cloud arise out of ye North with much 
lightning and thunder, which made our 
Mangee or Steerman nd nse us to fiuten 
<mr boat in some Creeke.” — Hedges^ Diarg^ 
Hak. Soc. 1 . 88. 

[1706.—* * maigee.” See under HABBT.] 

178L — **This is to give notice that the 
priucipal Gaut KEangies of Calcutta have 
entered into eiigagementa at the Police 
Office to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Bvdgtrom, and to giv© 
security for the jDaiiatei.”— >/adta OmtiU. 
Feb. 17. 

1784. — “ Mr. Austin and bis head bearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
nro the only persons known to bo drowned. 
The manjee and dandees hare not ap- 
peared.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 25. 

1810 “Their manjieB will not fail to 

take every advantage of whatever distress, 


or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under,”— irtV/ianuroa, F. A/, i. 148. 

For the Pahari use, see Lotig*t SdteiloM, 

p. 661. 

[1864.— “The Kbond chiefs of ri]lagG>{ 
and Mootas are termed instead of 

Mulliko ns in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 
Bond, . . — Camphellf Wild Trihis of 
Kkondistan^ 120 .] 

MANNIGKJOBE, s. Hind. 
jor; the white-neck^ stork (Oiconia 
lextco^hala^ Gmelin) ; sometimes, ac- 
cording to Jerdon, called in Bengal 
the ‘ Beef-steak bird/ because palatable 
when cooked in that fasliion. “ Tlie 
name of Manilgor means the com- 

S anion of Maiiik, a Saint, and some 
Liissiilmans in consequence abstain 
from eating it ** {Jerdon). [Platts 
denves it from rndnih, ‘a ruby?] 

[1840. — “ I reached the jheol, and found . 
it to contain many mamckchors, ibis, 
paddy birds, &c, • . — Davidson^ Traveh 

m Upper India^ li. 165.] 

MANTTOOEIATA. (See BIRD OF 
FABABISE.) 

MABAMUT, MUBBTTMUT, s. 
Hind, from Ar. niaramma{t)y ‘repair.* 
In this sense the use is generm in 
Hindustani (in which the terminal t 
is always pronounced, though not by 
the Arabs), whether as applied to a 
Btockinu, a fortress, or a diip. But 
in Madras Presidency the woi*d liad 
formerly a very specialised sense as 
tlie recognised title of that biaiich of 
the Executive which included the con- 
servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and which was worked under the 
District Civil Officers, there being then 
no separate denartment of the^State in 
charge of Civil Public Works.*" It is a 
curious illustration of the inde spread 
at one time of Musulman power tliat 
the same Arabic word, in the form 
Maram^ is still applied in Sicily to 
a stondiiig committee diarged inth 
remirs to the Diiomo or Ca&edral of 
Pmermo. An analogous instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic power 
is mentioned by one of the Musulman 
authors whom Amari quoliCs in Ins 
History of the Afahomineddn rule in 
Sicily. It is that the Caliph Al-Mumun, 
under whom con(][uest was » adTOiicing 
in India and in Sicily simultaneously, 
ordered that the idols takeM from the 
infidels in India should be s^rnt for sale 
to the infidels in Sicily ! i 
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11757.-“" On the 6th the Major (Byre 
Cooto) loft Mnxadahad with ... 10 mar- 
uiTittT men, or pioneers to clear the road." 
-/<w, 15C. 

(1873. — " For the nctnhl oxeention of works 
there wns a SHaramat Department con- 
stituted under thoCollector." — Smc^lljMan* 
</i\W/orr, 642.] 

MABGOSA, 8. A name in tlic 
S. of India and Ceylon for tlie N'm 
(see NEEM) tree. The word is a 
ooiTUption of Port, amargosa^ ‘hitter/ 
indicating the character of the tree. 
This mves rise to an old Indian 
proverbi traceable as far back os the 
Jdtal;xLs^ that 3 ^ou cannot sweeten the 
nlm, tree though you water it with 
syrup and ghee csspcllas 

/uredy &c.). 

1727.-“" The wealth of an oril man shall 
another oril man take from him, ja<tt os the 
cro\vscomo and c.at the fruit of the morgoise 
tree as soon ns it is ripe,” — Apophthegms 
translated in Vafentijn, v. (Ceylon) 390. 

1782. — , . ils Invent lo malado avoc 
do I’eau froido, cnauite ils lo frottent rude* 
inont avoc da la fouiUo do Margosier.'’^- 
iSoiinerati i. 208. 

1834* — " Adjacent to the Church stand a 
number of tamarind and moigosa trees.”— 
Chittyy Oeylon QaztiUery 183, 

MABSHOKE, A Pets. wdr-7:7idr, 
* «5nakc-eater/ A fine wild goat of the 
■Western Himalaya; Caj^a miegaccrosy 
Hatton, 

[1851, — "Hence tho people of the country 
call it tho lllarhhor (cater of Borponts).”— 
A Ttar on (kt Punjab Frontier y 

i, 474. 

[1895*-“" Never more wonld ho chose tho 
ibex and makor.” — Mrs, Orolrr, ViVage 
Talesy 112.] 

IVtABTABAN, n.p. This is the 
conventional name, long used by all 
the trading nations, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, for a port on the east of the 
Ivawndi Delta and of the Sitang 
estuary, formerly of great trade, but 
now in comparative decay. The 
original name is Taking, MnUa-nnariy 
the meaning of tvliich we have been 
unable to ascertain. 

^5X4. — " » • • passed then before Idarta- 
man, people also heathens ; mca expert 
in everything, and first -rate merchants; 
great masters of occoiints, and in fact tho 
greatest in tho world. They keep their 
ncconnia in hooks like ns. In the said 
country is groat produce of lac, doths, ond 
provisions.” — Ltiixr cj Oiov, da JSmpolty p, 80. 


1545,— " At tho end of these two doys tho 
King • . . caused tho Captains that wore 
at the Guard of tho Gates to leave them and 
retire; whoroupon tho miserable City of 
S/Lartabano was delivered to tho mercy 
of tho Souldicrs . . . and therein showed 
themselves so cruol-mindod, that tho thing 
th 03 ' made least reckoning of iros to kill 
100 men for a crown."— in Cogany 203. 

1553. — " And tho towns which stand 
outside this gulf of tho Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
tho coast of that country, are Vngam, 
Moxtaban, a city notable in tho great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Roy, Taingn, 
and T(Lvo,y,—BarroSt I. ix. 1. 

1668,— "Trounsaimo nella citth di Mar- 
tauan intomo a nouanta Porh^hesi, tra 
mercadanti o huomini vagabondi, li quali 
stauano m gran difforonza oo’ Rottorl del In 
citth,"— CV#. Ftxitriei, in JlamudOy iii. 393. 

1586.— “The city of Martaban hath its 
front to tho south-east, soiitli, and south- 
wcNt, and stands on a river which there 
enters tho sea . • • it is a city of Mnupa- 
ragin, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s. — 
Gasi)aro Balhiy f. 129a, 130a. 

1680. — "ITint tho English may settle 
iTactorys at Scrinn, Pegu, and Ava . . .and 
alsoo that they may sottio a ffactoiy in 
like manner at Mortavon. . . Articles 
to he propose to Vie King of Jltxrma and Pegu 
in Notes and Exis.y No. iii. p. 8. 

1C95, — “Concerning Jiarlhohmetr Rodri- 
lies, . • , I am informed and do hcliovo 
0 put into Mortavon for want of vood and 
vatery and was there soizorl by tho King's 
ojicersy because not bound to that Place.” 
— Governor JZigginsony in Datrvinpiej Or, 
Rrpert. ii. 342-3. 

MARTABAN, s, Tliis name was 
given to vessels of a peculiar pottery, 
j of very large size, and glazed, which 
were famous all over the for 
many centuries, and were exported 
from Martaban. Tliey were fiomc- 
times called Pegu jarsy and under that 
name ^ccimens were shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. VTc have 
not been able to obtain recent informa- 
tion on the subject of this manufacture. 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in Indio, except as a colloq^uial term 
in Tdegu. [Tiie word is certainly not 
obsolete in Upper India : " The mar* 
tdban* (Plate 5i. fig. 10) is a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muliainmadnns to 
keep pickles and acid articles’’ (Halli* 
faxy Mono, of Punjab PoffsrjA P* 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri- 
vation it has been derived from tui- 
rita^bdiXy Hhe holder of the water of 
; immortality.’ In the Arabian Niglito 
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this word niit^Kmrd hi llie form barUmatt. 
mid 19 u«ed for a crock in which gold 
is burled. (Jiurtottf \u 20). Mr. JJell 
wiw fioini* large c.’irthcnw.in* jars nt 
Male, siftino niKsiit 2 feel higli, c.alled 
niwd/o; others larger and Kanvl- 
shaiH^l, callcrl m&tAbiin. {Pijrtfrd, 
Hak. Soc. i. 2r>0.) For tin* iiitMlerti 
in.itmfnrttirc, m‘c Scott, (rtrettcer of (^pp^r 
Itnrma, 1000, Pu i. vol. it. 390 <"7 ] 

c. lATiO.— ‘‘Tlicn the JVinro*^ inado ti)o 
a present consisting dresso-*, of two 
clvplmnt-loads of rlcc, «»f two 
ten Mioep, four rot/s of cfinlinl fjnip, nii«l 
four MasrtabUns. or hiigo j'lrs, hilea with 
tx*|>|>or, citron, and DMiigo, nil prcinre<l 
with ‘ill, as for a rea • lojnKC.** — /f^n 
JJofutit, jr. 2r*!l. 

(I),—** Pn gninil Kivin ile MaitabAlll.'*'-^ 
lOOl Jour\ fd. i'.ins ii» IP. >Ve do 

not Lnoiv the date «f tin w clones, Thn 
rrcnch tninstator Ins a note explaining 
•* iKircebmo lorte.” 

1,W. — **Tli«» Inc (farrf) which yo«f 
Highness desired nio to ^rnd, it will i»e a 
piceo of guMi iiicl. t*i gel, Wcmusq Ihc'O ^hipi 
«lc{eirt carli, and tho from l>,:u 

and lUorta^aii cs-ano late. Ihit I ho|« fur 
a gootl t}unntU> of tt, m \ have piun onlen 
for it.”--/W<<T from Iho Vicrtt»y Jjnri / nin- 
ci^i .t/nriz/rt to the King. In CVrrra, i. IHXI. 


IMC. -''In this town uf Martaban are 
mido terr large and l>eititifiil porcelnin 
lases, find r<»ino *»f pKire*! t irthenTrnrv of 
a hlael: ceduttr. which are highly inhicd 
ntntjng tlic MtHir*, and they ck|>ort them 
ICS im fell indirn.” - //ur/yjsi, 185. 

•« In this tonne m.nnv of the great 
cirthen pots are made, which m India arc 
called Mariananaa, and iinn,% of them 
carryed throughout nil Indn, of all sorios 
Ixith umall iiml groit , wuno nro fo great 
th.atthc> will hold full two pipes of water. 
'Hio ca«*e wh\ many nn* iirought into 
India IS for tint the) s**e them in crerj 
house, and in llicir pIiipihm instceilc of 
ca«kc*.'’— p. W; flink. Soc. i. 
101 ; -eo also i. *2\ IW'*) 

c, 1610. - •*. . . dcs larres les plus Kdies, 
Ics tiiiuux Terms ot les iniuux fa^>iin^cs <{U» 
pA)cscnni1)eur«. II y cn a nut tiennent 
AUtant qu*vno pipix* ct phn. Elies so font 
im Ko)nunio do Martaoano, d'ou on Ics 
iipliorte, ct d*oh dies pronnent lent noni 
par ton to 1*1 nd c. **— 7 Vmnf rf-* /xtntf, i. 171* , 
[Hak. Soc. i. 259]. 

Vasa ngulina quae rulgo Marta* 
bania dicuntur i>or Imlisin notaount. . • . 
Per Onentem omnem, quin ct Lusitaniam, 
honim ost usus.** — /orric, Th^Mun^g Itrr, 
Indie, pt. ii. 3S9. 

1673.--**Jo lis un taso iPuiio certaino 
terra verto qui vient dcs lndc«, dont Ics 
Turc9 » . . font tut gnuid esUmo, ct 
acliontcnt bicn chcr a cause do la propritft^ 
qu'clio a do 00 rompro h la prifsenco du 
iiohon. . . . Ccsto ierro bo nomine Merde* 
o^.’*-Vburnaf rf'ilnf. ii. 110. 


1673.— •* ... to that end offer Klee, O) I, 
jiml CoCTMS.Kutii in a thick (trovo, wfaro 
they pik’d nn huge Heap of long Janlikw 
MOTtlvans.”— Fryrr, 160. 

loss.— **Tljoy took it out of the cask, and 
put it into iMrihen dnrs that held aIkiuI right 
llirrcls apiece. Tlirso they call Montaban 
•Tars, from a town of that nnmo in Pegu, 
whrnco they are brought, ond cnrric<l nil 
cTcr India.* ii. 93. 

c. 1690.— “Sunt nntem hacc Tnstis*im-e 
AC turgid to ollao in regionibits MartaTana. 
ot Siaim conlcttAc, quae t»er totnm trans. 
feruntnr Iruliain ml vnrim Irpiorcs coast r- 
rand(*“.‘* — UnupKt***, i, ch, iiu 

1711.—“. « . /Vyii, Jaf^ore and 

all their own Cmsts, whence they are plenti- 
fully nupp!)*d with severil NcccsMrj’s, they 
otherwise mu*t want; As fsory, IIccswav, 
Mortlran and nwall ilar*, Pci»I*cr, A*c.*'— 
^W)rr. 35. 

ir-V».— . . and the Mortavaana <sri- 
tniuiiig the water to tinnk, wheli empty 
nspiiro two I’crsotis to cnrr)‘ them.’* — 
Vut^nfijn^ y. 2.*l. 

„ “Tlic goctcls cttiortnl Idthcrwani 
(from Pegu) nru . . . glared ftobi (enllu-t 
Martavana after the district when* they 
ymj<*rly^ Jwhmg), l»olh hrgo and little.** - 

17*77. -“Martavan wa» one of the most 
flourishing Towns for Trade in the Itast, • • • 
lliry iinUu earthen Wans then? utill, and 
gliro them with Leadiar. I h’tio rccri 
*>omo durs made there (bat could cont.nlu 
two Ih’gHhnds of IihiMor.'*— .1. 

l.<W. e 11711,11.62). 

1710. -*• “Tlio P.iy Master is hhewisA 
onierctl ... to look out f<»r oil the PegU 
Jora in Town, or other ac*'*!* proi»er ft»r 
keeping water.*’— In in, 19|. 

Such jars srere npjnrcntJy imitated in 
other lamntru s but Kept the original name. 
Thus Ikulho Pn-er ^ijs tliat “tc.n.ain jiri 
called Martaban were in inufiictiircd in 

Ow in.”— yuur/ir»/ ir/o AVnrtUtin, 1$. 

1851.— *♦ A*s^rlmcnt of Pc£rn Jars asu’^js! 
an the Hontnimhlo Coaxrvin)*^ IVisTwnsary 
at (’nlciitta,” 

*• Two l.argc Pegu Jara from Monimem.** 
--(r-iruit Kalubitlon rf ISfd, ii. 921. 

MABTIL, MARTOL. s. A 
iiainiiHT. Iliiifl mdrtot, fnnu Port. 
viariftto, but assisted by iiimginAry 
cniuiection with Hind ^tndr-iu/, * to 
jslnkfc.* 

AIABTINGALB, f. Tliis is no 
Fpccially Anglo-Indiun word ; our 
excuse for introducing it is the lielicf 
that It IS of Arabic origin. Popular 
aaauinptioii, wc Iwlieve, derives the 
iiainc from a in) tbical Colonel Martin- 
gale. But the wonl seems to come 
to 119 from the Frciieb, in whicb 
language, besides the Englisli usi*. 
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Littrd ^ives chaHsea it la vmrtingale 
^ nicnniiig “culottes doiib lo pent 
I'Uiit pined par dcrricrc,” and this he 
.strangely declares to he the true and 
original meaning of the word. His 
etpinology, after Menage, is from 
^fartig\^c$ in Provence, wher(u it is 
all{^ca, brecclies of this kind were 
worn. Skoat seems to ncce})t these 
explanations. [But see his Concise 
JJtet, where he inclines to the view 
given ill this article, and adds: “1 
lind Arah. rafaka given hy Richardson 
iw n verbal root, whence* ratal:, going 
with a short miick step.’’] But there 
is a SpaiL word aUnmrtaga, for a kind 
of bridle, which Urrea cpiotod by Dozy 
derives from verb Arab, rataha, “ qtii, 
k la IVc forme sicnific ‘cfTccitntbrc- 
vibiis assibus inceaci’Ct.*" Tlii.s is pre- 
cisely the clfect of a martingale. And 
we venture lo siv that prolwihly the 
word bore its Bnglish meaning origin- 
ally aUo in Fxench and S])nnish, and 
<*amc from Aiahic direct into the 
latter tongue. Dozy himself, ^ve 
should ndfl, is inclined to derive the 
Span, word from * a hnller.* 

MARWiHEB, Ji.it. and s. Tliis 
word Milncftrf, properly a man of the 
Marwur [Skt. niara, ‘desert’], or 
Jodhpur country in Rujputaim, ia w^d 
in many parts of India as synonymons 
ivith Iknya (sec BA31YAH) or Sowcar, 
from the fact that many of the 
traders and monev-lendcrs have come 
originally from Miirwur, ino»5t fre- 
miently *.Tains in relirion. Coinjwro 
the I/>mhavd of medieval England, 
and the eaorsino of Dante’s time. 

[1810. — ** Miseries seem to follow the foot- 
of ill© Morwaroes.'* — 7>, Lit, JSoe* 
no. i. 297. 

[182G — ** One of my n»ftRter’fl nndcr.f5lio|>- 
men. Scwchiind, n Marwony.”— 

//<irt,cd. 1873,1.233.1 

3MLAEYAOAR, n.i>. Acconling tx) 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Library rojiy of his book 11. 
Catholics in Mahibar were so called. 

JCarar, or ‘Mary’s People.* 
[The word appears to he really mar«7<;- 
7wr, of which two expluiiation.s arc 
given. I/ornin (JfafrtlKir, i. 332 note) 
says that AfaraklMr means ‘doer or 
follower of the I^aw* (iiwrggam), and 
is applied to a foreign religion, like 
tliat of Cliristiniis and Mohammedan.^. 
The Madras Gloss, (iii. 474) derives it 

2 X 


from Mnb marttkJcalamy ‘boat/ and Jmt, 
a termination showing possession, and 
defines it as a “titular 'appellation of 
the Moplah Mahommeanns on the 
S,W. conat.**] 

MASOABAR, s. Tliis is given by 
C. P. Brown (MB. notes) ns an Indo- 
Portuguesc word for * the last day^ of 
the mouth,’ quoting Calcutta ItndeWy 
viii. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
Hind, mds-ftc-trt’rni, ‘after n month.’ 
[In N. Indian public offices the mds*- 
is well known as the monthly 
statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 
reproscrils the Port, wcs-ocaiar, ‘end 
of the month * ; hut according to Platts, 
it is more proliahly a covmplion of 
Hind. M(fsi7:-i«fr or mds^ht^irdK] 

MASH, s. Hind, ntffsh, [Ski. 
valfha, 'a hcan*]; Phaseohts radvainttf 
Roxh. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See StOONO.] 

I£ASH£E. This is a term iu 
Chinc.‘?c “pigeon," meaning ‘never 
mind,’ ‘nYwqiorfr,* which is constantly 
in the mouths of Europeans in China. 
It is Buppoacd that it may he the cor- 
ruption or ellipsis of n Portuguese 
expression, hut nothing satisfactorj' 
has lH»un suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “Surely this is simply Port. 
»?a^ qucy probably imported direct 
through Macao, *^111 the sense of 
‘nlthough, even, in spite of,* like 
French niaJgre, And thi.s seems to 
he its meaning in ‘ pigeon’ ; 

“ Tliat nighloy tim bepia chop-chop, 

One yotinfr man walkco— no can atop. 
Maskee ^now, maskeo icu ‘ 

He cal!y flap with chop ro nice— 
Topiido Galow ! 

‘ Ikee^imrd in * {ngcon.* ’*] 

MASULIPATAM, iuk Tliis 
coast town of the Madras Presidency 
is sometimes nilmirly called Machhlu 
patan or Mn^luuhandary or simply 
Bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; ond its name 
explained (Hind, nnarlihll, ‘fish’) as 
Fisli-towii, [the ilfadr«« Gloss, says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
Htrandcd on the shore.] The cty- 
inolog>* may originally have had such 
a connection, hut there can he no 
doubt that the name is a trace 
of the and ^iateJiSov vorafioB 

iKpokfd which wc find in Ptolemy’s 
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Tallies ; and of llic Ma<roXfo nrodttemg 
iniiMiitS *n the PtripUti. [In one f»f 
tin* old LogH tlie name tmiisfoniied 
into MffopoUima {J.R. At. Soc.^ dan. 
1900, p. 159). In n letter of 1005-0 it 
nnncarfr ns {lUrdicood^ 

itr$t Letter JiooK, 73). 

[1613.— **Conconiiiitr tho Dnrlitift v*n^«1o- 
iiartcd for Moaoapotam.*’— Letten, 

ii. 11. 

[IClfi.— **Oaly Jicru are «o rcitijw of nny 
larpo aum t»» l>o a facttirj* 

ftt Mcaaepotan.” \\. 5.] 

1610, - *• Matter Methriold c.nno frwm 
Mlasulnpatom m one nf tho wintry IViti*.** 1 
—/Vim;, in /Vnr/iw, j« 

(162,1.-*' Mlallpatan.” /*. dflln Vtxtle, 
link. Soc. I. US. 

(c. 1661 — It tv at n'portrd, at »no time, 
that ho vr.<it nmved at nlasalpatam. . . 
—/li'nii^r, cd. ContUihl*". 112.) 

c, 16S1.— “llio road between Imd U’cn 
oovoreil with brocade rehot, nnd Machll* 
bender ch!nlr,”—&'-ir MwUxqh^nn^ iii. 370, 

1(5SU — “Thcio aorl of Women are w 
nimble nnd ucUto that when tho pranent 
kinp went to acc Maalipatan, nlno of them 
umlcrtook to repre^ient tlio fipirc of an 
Klcphant ; four making; tho four feet, four 
tho liody, and ouo the trunk ; niton which 
tho Kint;, rittini; in a kind of Throne, nuido 
hit eiitri* into llio Citt*,**— rar^raiV, K.7\ 
ii. C:»; (cd. /;rtW,i. 

176D.— **lila8ttllpataxn, which bant won!, 
by the bye, ou^ht tn bo written^ blachli- 
patantri'vh-town), iKscauvp of a WInlo that 
hnpi>cncd to l»o i*tninde<l ihoro 160 yeir» 
npo.*'— Note on i^eir iii. 370. 

c. 1700,—** . • . clothe of RTcat vahio * . . 
from t!ic countries of Ilcncal, lluimra^. 
Ohtun, Ka^hinccr, Itoorhan|HKir, Mntebli- 
puttiin. Ae.” — d/ri-r Ilutsnn Jlt\ //, o/ 
ir^ur iVira, 3S3, 

MATS, MATY, ^ An na^iMnnt 
under a head sortnnl ; in tvliicli sen^'C 
ur ^oinctlinig near it, but also tome- 
times m the 8on<«c of a * head-man,* the 
nord is in use almo'^t all o>cr India. 
Ill llie Bengal Presidency we have n 
tnnfe-Ixfarrr for the ns'^i.stant Inxly- 
servant (soc BEARER) ; the mnte 
attendant on an elephant under the 
mahout; a truifr coolies 

or joxnponnies (nq.v.) (see JOUPON), 
&c. And in Madras the v\ai}f is an 
under-servant, who^c husincss it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, nnd so forth. 

Tho origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not xiiorc tlinn one 
ongin. Some have supiioscd it to be 
taken from tho English word in the 
^ensc of comrade, &c.; wliilst Wilson 


gives inefti as a di‘«tinct Mnlayrdniti 
wonl ffir*nii inferior clome^tic seWant, 
fwhiVIi the *l/rw/mjr 6VoAr, derives from 
Tamil tari, ‘high*]. The last wonl is 
nf Very doubt ful ge]iuinene>*s. Xeitber 
derivation will explain Uie fact tliat 
the word occurs In the .Tin, in wliicb 
the three clave** of atiendaiita on an 
elephant in Akb.trV e«tnbli5bmunt an: 
Mvled respectively A/a/uiind, //Aol, and 
Mfth ; tivo of which terms would, 
under other circumslanei.»s^ ]ut>liah1v 
Ik* rt*pird»*d ns corrupt ions of Knglidi 
wonl**. This u»*e of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as mf/Zia, metjtha, 
and ineuttity *011 ele]ihniri-ke»-iM‘f’ or 
feeder/ ’ hut for the more general u.«e 
we would oiiery whether it may not lie 
a genuine Pnik'rit form from SK*t. miVr/r, 
*nvociatc, friend W We lia^e in Pali 
* friendship/ from Skt. tuaifro. 

c. 1610.— ** A xnctli fetches fixlclor and 
AvIiU in rn|nri«onintr tho olephstit. NctliS 
of nil ckis4cs ect on tho march I iMtii daily, 
nnd at other times ,3t"—dtji, ed. Itfuehtnnn, 
1. 125. 

1810. — •* In ^otiie familio* mates or 
n««i«itant'< nn* allowed, who do tho dnid- 
gory.’-iriV/mweii, P. .V. 1.211. 

1837.— “Ono matco.'— See htt^n jne\ 
.Vmfmi, 103. 

ISPJ. — “At l/i*.t the momm;r of our 
dcjiartim' came. A cit»wd iif ih-irters nloml 
without tho ^crundn, chattorin;; and iwjunlv- 
him;:, nnd tho mate dtstnbutiMl (he lioxe« 
nnd bundles among them.*’— . I Tn*" AV- 

/iiri'Ki*, eh Ti. 

1873.— “To pritcuro thi^ latter *npplv (of 
green food) ti the d.aih duty of one of the 
nttondnnts who in ln<lian phmiooiccy i< 
termed n mate, the title of Mahout being 
, re*oncd for tho held keciHT*' (of nn ole- 
I phant). - ,Sif. Itfi. bVpt. 6, 302, 

MATEANEE. **. Pnii>crly Hind, 
fnmi Pers. ruTi/ardniy a female sw4*cih*r 
(tee btEHTAR). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer K*ems to moan //fuif/ti- 
i/(Fftin or lihathiinlrxn^ the svife ol a 
Vihdfhxyiira or inn-kcciH'r. 

(178.3.—**, . , a hsfid«ome ncnii . • . when* 
a number of |K!ople, chiefly women, called 
; mctrolmeeB, take up their' abode to attend 
' nlningera on their arrivnl in the city,"— 
ihtxrvy in Or. Men. 2nd c<i. ii. *101.] 

A^TOOSS, F. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. Tlic word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frctpicnlly in 
old Iiidinn narratives. It is derm. 
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tnatrosc, Dutch matrooa, ‘a sailor/ 
identical no douht udtli Fr, matelot 
Tlie origin ia so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to quote the 
coiyectures r^rding it In the 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan’s 
Hist of that coi*ps, we have besides 
sergeants and corporals, ** 4 Bom- 
bardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrosses^ and 
2 Drummers” A definition of tljc 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when the 
term was disused in the B.A. It 
appears in the Establishment as given 
by Qroae in 1801 [Military Antiq. i. 
315). As far as Major Duncan's book 
informs us, it appears first in 1639, 
and has disappeared by 1793, when we 
find the men of an artillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and bombardiers) into First Gunners, 
Second Gunners^ and Military Drivers. 

1673. — There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of English 
and Portugese, 700, reckoning tho Mon- 
troBses and Gunners.”— Fiyer, 38. 

1745. — . . We wore told Tdfch regard 
to tho Fortifications, that no Expense should 
he grudged that was necessary for tho 
Dofonco of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Forson was sent out in tho charaoter of on 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... he lived 
not to come among ua ; and therefore, we 
could only judge of his Morit and Qualifi- 
cations by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pggodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence a 
Day, scarce the Pay of a common Matross. 
. . .” — Letter from Mr. Barnett to tho Secret 
Committee^ in LtUer to a Projinefor of Ike 
E.l. Co., p. 45. 

1757 . — **l have with mo one Gunner, ono 
Matross, and two Inscars.” — Letter in 
BalrympUy Or. Ztepert, i, 203. 

1779.— ‘‘IffatroBses are properly appren- 
tices to tho gunner, being smdiers in tho 
royal remmont of artillery, and next to 
them; woy assist in loading, firing, and 
spungiog the great guns. They carry fire- 
locks, and march along with the guns and 
.store-waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their asnstanoo in oreiyr emergency.”— Gupf. 
O. Smith* t Universal Military Dictionary. 

1792. — ** Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a MatrOBB of Artillery deserted from 
tho Mount, and took away with him bis 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
ball.* — A/adnw Courier^ Feb. 2. 

{1800. — Borjeant and two matrosses 
employed under a general committee on the 
captured military stores in Scringapatam.” — 
lyelliiigion Svppl. Des^. ix. 32 {8/ai^. D/rf.),] 

IVTA TT, 0 . Touch (of gold). Tamil 
widrru (pirni. wdffn), perbaps from 


Skt. mufrn, ‘measure.’ Yen’ pure gold 
is said to be 9 Tntfrru, inferior gold of 
6 or 6 wdjTK. 

[1615. — “ Tccalls tho matte Janggamay 8 
is Bciam — Foster^ Letters, iii. 156. 

[1680.-“ Matt.” See under BATTA.] 

1693. — “ Gold, purified from all other 
metals . . , Iw ns ia reckoned as of four- 
and-Twenty Uarats, but by tho blacks is 
hero divided and reckoned an of ten mat.” 
— Savart, 106, 

1727. — At Mocha . . . “the Coffeo 
Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and Gold . . . from Tnrkey, Enramioa and 
Hograbis, Gold of low Matt.”— A. Jlamiltoiif 
i. 43, [od. 1744]. 

17fi2.— . . to find the Value of tho 
Touch in Fanams, multiply tho Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams.” 
— T. Brooks, 25. 

The same word was used in Japan 
for a measure, sometimes called n 
fathom. 

[1614. — “The Matt which is about two 
yards.” — Foster, Letters, ii. 3,] 

HAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
mamlat, for ‘omelet*; [MdmUi is 
‘marmalade*]. 

MATTHD, B. The authorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind, mm, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce traces it (maiia) ba<‘k 
to the Accadian language.^ But in 
any case it was the Babylonian name 
for ^ of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights and 
measures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or mna of 
Egyptian bferoglyTihic inscriptions, 
preserved in the emna or amna of the 
Copts, the Hebrew maneh, the Greek 
fiva, and the Roman mina. The intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8 th and 9th 
centunes ; possiblv at an earlier date. 
Through tho Arabs also we find an 
old Spanirii word almena, and in old 
[ FrcncJi almhie, for a weight of about 
! 20 lbs. [Marcel Dmc). 

The qiiotations will show how the 
I Portuguese converted 7nan into mao, 
of which the English made maune, and * 
j so (probably by the influence of the 

• Sec Sayee, Prinelfles of Comparative Philology, 
tndeth S03-C11. 
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old EnglisTi word «Ktr4ffcQ*onr present 
form, wliich occurs as early as 1611. 
Some of tlie older travellers, like 
Linschoten, misled tbe Portuguese 
mdo, identified it \vitli the wora for 
^hand’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as weight, 
even in modem tim^ have varied 
immensely, from little more than 
2 lbs, to upwards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund/ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sersy 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitdJcs; 
and this is the general scale jpf 'sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central Indio, though 
the value of the ser varies. That of 
the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee-weights, and thus the viaund^ 
82^ lbs, avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or snan) of 48 lbs.; 

tbe Madras one of 40 scrs^'2,b lbs. 
The Palloda man of Ahmadnagar con- 
tained 64 serSy and was =1631 lbs. 
This is the largest vian we find in the 
* Useful Tables' The smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and that=18 lbs. 12 oz, 
13 dr. The Persian Tabrizl maii is, 
however, a little less than 7 Ih . ; the 
Tiian slidhl twice that ; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
muin=2 lbs. 3 oz, 9f dr. 

B.O. 692. — In the ** Eponyzny of Zazai,** a 
house in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maaeh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted by 

Sayccj U.S. 

B.o. 667, — yr o find Neigal-sorra-nacir lend- 
ing *‘fourmaneliB of silver, according to the 
maneh of Carchemish.** — lljid, 

c. B.C. 524. — “Cambyses received the 
Libyan presents very graciously, but not 
so me gifts of the Qrrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 mfnae of silver, 
which Cambysos, I imagine, thought too 
little. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.*'— ^JETeroefo^ in. ch. 13 
(£.T. by f2aic/»uoa). 

c. A.D. 70. — **Et quoniam in monsuiis 
quoque ac pondenbus crebro Graecis nomi- 
mbus uteudum est, interpretationem eonim 
semel m boo loco ponemus: . . . m u g, , 
quam nostri minam vocant pendet dracb- : 
mas Atticas c.** — P/my, xxi., at end. I 

o« 1020. — *'Thp gold and silver ingots I 


**ifau»d, a kind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or tno ihta. It is com- 
monly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. w eight "—(ft/es Jacob, 
Ntta Law Diet,, 7th ed., 1756, slv 


amounted to 700,400 mans in weight. 
ArUilt, inP/Ztof, ii. 35. 

1040, — “The Amir said: — ‘Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the oupa evenly.* • • 
Each goblet contained half a man.** — 
Jiaihali, ibid. ii. 144. 

c. 1343.— 

« The Mena of Soxai makes in 

Genoa weight • . • lb.6oz.2 

The Mena of Organci ( Urghanj) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Oltmrre (0/idr) 
in Genoa . . . . lb. 3 oz. 9 

The Mena of Armalecho (A/- 
inaligh) in Genoa . . . lb. 2 oz. 8 

The Simna of Camexu [Kaneheu 
in N.W. China) . . . lb.2'* 

JPeyoloUi, 4. 

1568. — “ The value of stones is only 
because people desire to have them, and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which 8taunche^ 
blood, are very much ^eatcr and better 
atte^ted than uoso of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay . . . equal to 26 arratds each, and 
the latter by raiis, which weigh 8 grains of 
wheat." — Garcia, f. 159ir. 

1598. — They have another weight called 
Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 xiounds.** 
— ZinseAoteii, 69 ; [Hak. Soc. t 245]. 

1610. — *'Ho was found ... to have 
sixtie maunea in Gold, and euery manne 
is five and hftie pound weight.'*— HairX/uv, 
in Purc/uu, i. 218. 

1611. — “Each maund being three and 
thirtie pound English weight." — Middldcn, 
tbid. i. 270. 

[1645. — “As for tho weights, the ordinary 
maud is 69 litres, and &e litre is of 16 
oncesj but the xoand, which is used to 
weigh indigo, is only 53 lures. At Surat 
you speak of a seer, which is 1^ livres, and 
the acre is 16 07iees,** — Tatemier, ed. Pall, 
i. 38.] 

c. 1665.— **Le man. peso qnaiante livres 
par toutes les Indes, mais ces hvres ou 
lerres sont dififerentes selon les Pais.**— 
Thetenot, r. 54. 

1673. — “A Lumlinco (Soonco) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and a qu.irter, 
which is Forty-two pounds.**— Fryer, 78, 

“ T^e Surat Uannd . . . is 40 &ar, at 20 
Pice the Sear, which is 37/. 

The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the 

Ecbarry Maund which is 40 Sear, of 30 
Ptes to the &iar. ...” , _ 

Ibul. 205. 

1683.— “ Agreed with Chittur MuUsaw 
and Muttradas, Merchants of this place 
(Hngly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Marads, 
64 Seers, Factory weight."— Piaty, 
April 5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 7^. 

1711.— “ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanagu^ all 
sorts of Drugs, &c., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees ; which in tho Factory and Custom 
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hou5o is nearest 6jr. Avoirditpoiz, • . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit • » • itG» 
are sold by the lHaimd Comra of 75?. , . . 
The Maund Shaw is two Hannds Talms, 
used at Ispahan.**— ZeeXiytr, 230. 

0. 1760.— Grose says. **tho maund they 
weigh their indices witn is only 53 lb,** Ho 
states the maund of Upper India ns 69/6. ; 
at Bombay, 28 lb. ; at Goa, 14 lb, ; at Suiut, 
37^ lb, I at Coromandel, 25 lb, ; in Bengal, 
76 fb, 

1854.—**. , , You only consent to mnlce 
play when you have pocked a good maund 
of traps on your back.**— Xt/c of Lord Law* 
rnirr, i. 433. 

MATLA, s. Hind, meld, ‘a fair,* 
almost always connected uith some 
rclimous celebration, as were so many 
of the medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is Skt. mela, melaka, * meeting, 
concourse, assembly.* 

[1832. — **A party of foroignors . . . wiahed 
to BOO wbat -was going on at this far-famed 
mayllab. . . .** — JIrs. J/err JfavarL Alt, 
Ob^Mtwns, ii. 321-2.] 

1869. — “Lc Hela n*cst pas pr^dsdmont 
line foiro tcllo quo nous Pentendont ; c*cst 
lo nom qu*on doimo mix reunion*} do pblcrins 
ci de<i morchands qiii • * • so ronclont dans 
Ics licus con«nd<;r^s comino fiacres, aiuc fetes 
do cortaino dioux indiens ot dcs porsonn- 
oges reputes Kiints panni Ics musulmnns.*' — 
Oarein de TViJiy, //«♦ Mw, p. 26. 

UIAZAGONG, MAZAGON, n.p. 
A suburb of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese population. [The 
pamc is said to bo onginallv Mmesa- 
grdma, , • the village of ttie Great 
Lord,* Siva.] 

1513.— 

** mazagaao, por 15,000/frfmjr, 
Monbaym (Bombay), por 15,000.** 

B, BcMho, Tombo, 140. 

1044.— ** Going up the stream from this 
town (^klombayin, t.r. Bombay) some 2 
Icaguas, you come to the aldca of STaza- 
gam."— Becarfo, MS. f . 227. 

1673, — ** ... for some miles together, 
till the Sen break in between them ; over 
against which lies HasBCgoung, a great 
Fishing Town. . . . Tho Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Baity. Hero tho rortugals 
luivo another Church and Boligious House 
belonging to the Frandsenns.*’— /’/yw, p. 67. 

[MEABBAB, ». Pers. mir&ffjr, 
* master of tlie bay,* a Imrbour-master. 
Mirhalirl, which appears in BoieHw 
{Ttmilo, p. 56) as mirabary, means 
‘ferry dues.* 

[1675. — “Thoro is another hangs up at 
tho daily Waiters, or Heerbar's Cho^ltEy, 
liy tho llinding-plnco. , , .* — 98.] 


I [1682. — , . . ordering them to bring away 
ye boat from ye Meaxbar.* — Biartf, 
Hak. Soo. i. 34.] 

MECKLEY, n.p. One of the names 
of tlic State of Mmmeepore. 

MEEANA, MYAHNA, s. H.— P. 
miydna, ‘middle-^zed.* The name 
of a kind of palankin ; that kind out 
of which tue palankin used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
which has been generally sioopted in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan 
Hamilton writes: “The lowest kind 
of palanquins, which are small litters 
suspended under a straight bamboo, 
by which they are carried, and shaded . 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 
admit the passenger to lie at length, 
and arc here called miyana, or Maha^a, 

In some places, these terms are con- 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
Miyam is open at the sides, while 
the Maham, intended for women, is 
siinounded with curtains.” {Ea^ern 
India, ii. 426).] In IVilUanmn^e Vade 
Menm (i. 319) tlie word is written 
Mobatmah. 

1781.—“. . . an entire new myonnah, 
painted and gilt. lined with oningo Bilk, 
with curtains ana bedding complete. "—In 
5»’/ett-/fcfrr, i. 49. 

,, “Patna common chairs, couches 
and teapoy*, two Uidiiuia imlanquins.** — 
/6W.02. 

1793.— “To bo Bold « . . an Elegant Kew 
Bon^l Heana, with Hair Bedding and 
funutnro.*'— CaitnVr, Nov. 2. 

179,1. — “For Sale, an Elegant F^liionablo 
Now Moanna from Calcutta.' —/6iW. May 16. 

MEEBASS, s., MEEBASSY, ndj., 
MEEBASSIDAB, s. ‘ Inheritance,’ 

‘ liercditary,’ ‘a liolder of hereditary 
property,* Hind, from Arab, 

mxrdsddr; and these from 
tcafifl ‘to inherit.* 

1808.— “Evciy moeraasdar in Tanjoro 
lias been fumisned with a sopamto pottah 
(q.v.) for tho land held by him," — Fifth 
Fepori (1812), 774. 

1812.— “Tlio tenn meoraasee . . , was 
introducod by tho Alnhommcdans."— J6rd. 
130. 

1877 . — *< All miraa rights were rcclaimnblo 
-within a forty years’ absonco .” — MeadiAcs 
Taylor, Story of My LiftfW, 211. 

„ “I found a great proportion of tho 
occupants of land to bo mlraEdors, — that 
is, porsonn who hold their portions of land 
i in hercditari* occupancy.**— iWd. 210. 
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I^nSHAUti. n. Uiwl front Am^. 
vut/tW^ K‘inp projHTly tin* |»1. nf Arnl». 
innf,ttlL TIio won! M 11 ^ *1 wifli n con* 
lidcralilc variety of u|ijtlirattott, the 
vx)iInniiiioii of nlncJi xvonM liixoUv n 
piv itrr ninmint of tcrlinicnl *1 toil thin 
iH con<i‘-t4'nt with the |uir|M>sf of ihi*t 
work. On lhi*» nny 1 m* ton- 

lUil the iniMl AiikIo* 

ImliAn np|4}c«ith>n of rrMhiti n** 
a -inpil’ir Aiul pcjnmlly \Mntcn, in* 
iottrtlly, inn^<lf) ih to *1111 fintc/ in 
t!a» li*»\t*nne t.c. 'a ]urud «»r 

jkiruliof land f<'|^u.U«dy n*' .’-'wl for 
nwrim**' Thr mjij? rtoAofl (al^o 
nriitcn in tin* \crnuti!it** 

Tro^if^) |M «fl» n for a j nr 
inifHtrtAMt idihco, e*h (iM» 8HfSn* 
mUVVU TAJ MAHAL'. 

MEHTAK, !«. A MUiijw^r Of 
f''.\vciip‘r. nii*»niiii<* !•» mail in tin* 
Ik'Mifu IV-ndf-ncj, « <jMvUlh for the 
doinV-th* ««*r^*anl of Ihn cft«s Th** 
woni !■» IVru. roJajiL (I.4d. 

toy*'*'). *0 KTcil j>rin***/ 

and h*t“» In’cii njtjdml lo the 1 Iam in 
III ratlwr in ion«ol.v 

tion, a'* the <!o*nn***ir tailor i.illwl 
cnlccfA. Ihit iht! innn* hi*» coni- 
jilctcly inlhcrH in thii aj»j»hc.ition, 
lint all of rtthiT in»ny or con- 

folMipn 111 * |MTi«hr*l; nWi'.ir !< a 
Mvn-iHT Ainl non^dit it-*', ili* nifr i*» 
the Alfttninco. It not nnuMt. 1 l to 
he ir lim IntUn^ « o h otluT M 

Afafutnij* In To^ti tin* mninl njo 
|»Hi‘itlon of the nonl ^e»'nn to 1*0 
(htlcri'iit IndoM) Tin* Mine cli**! 
of «cnant m n»ut1K i.ilhd in W. 
India f'lion;* (r<*** BUHCI7X a mine 
Avhich m I'pihir India ih njiplnMl t« 
the p'lirrally nnd .si-'t-iilly to 

tho o not in the 1 ** nice of Kur<’|>*' in«. 
rKininples of the notti n'<d in the 
noinirihc --i-nfe v.*ill 1*4* found Udow ] 

r. l?00.-“MAllre/’ S>c imth r BUKOW. 

1510.— “Tho mater* or i*wi* 0 |H*r, i» fx*a- 

f<nlired Iho lowml mf-nhl fn cirrv fiinilr.** 

-iri//nM5'r, r, .1/. l.lTch?. 

I>'ii3.— . , lir^nle* niAny mebtart «»p 
/Ayn jUiUt in i. CO* 

[In the hononfic K*n*«e : 

[IWI*— *• In cieb of the tnicn^nf C«'ntr.»t 
Indn, thcro i» . . • amebtnrt or hrmt o( 
every other cl.v»-i of tlio InlnhitnntH down to 
tho lowest.**— .Ifttfoi/ia, Cfrfnif Irdi’t, 2ml ' 
i«l. L C*V.. I 

**0ri tho riplil Ivink tho fort M 
irhtch tho Mlbtor or lU<Uh\h* for bo it I 
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known hr l^ith litk», rrdiJr*,^'— /fi/Wii'iA, 
fjf Wl.J 

MELIin)E. MELINDA, n-r* Tin* 
niine (J/ii/oiffo or AfoL'infi) of an A rah 
tonn nnd SMti* on the o*t crA*»t of 
Afrhn, in P. lot. 3" 1)*; thr only otn* 
at nhich tin* cii-ditiofi of Vnv'o <J^ 
It mil h id uinicahl*- rrhtiorn with th** 
]Moj»h*. and that at winch th'*v nV. 
tfiiind tin* |Mhrt w1n» f^nid^f th*- 
o|indron to tin* cr-i*; </f India. 

r. lir/> — “KcUnile. a tc«n « f lk*» r-rndj, 

* . . it fin*-iir,i ta tl »* ♦ftO.'t,* At 11-% 
nvr*ith of tk ror-r rf frr-h wan-r. • • « It i« 
It lip/e luHf*, th»- f i»hkh . . • draw 
fn *11 Ihi* 'en tbifr’fral kiodi « f f d., 1»l.kb 
tl ey dry ft^d trsdf la* Ti’^'y JtU* 

And n.n.ct of in a.**- Kirit* (^.u 

I. f-'k 

c. lliVO.— y.-4* ftU* by />i*KA!j.r, 

ti. kn;. 

I t! M r-Atr*- diy At V!*v!otm 
ne wul Arrl -'C n,d t i»i tw-'tf* A \ *»cr rhie?i 
I'letUH MiU&itf. wha a I* Imc«*‘» frrrs 
Mi-mlor I, . , • Ua IVtitrr Ihy tl Mt» ri 
wjM'fti wi* on-' '.r-M* tr>*d u-i tKtl In the 

• \t»l t.a«n *.f ttlllmle v»efr bnr 

f*np rf n.rotM?,- wk ; wtre If.ditnr, *nd 
tl’tt if i*rdr>jnd lo I'll** thr*rt tkr»,i w^'nld 
piTf- a*, i-.Mi -d *! lk'>r-*drr** k*l Hruia 
I *d **.<. **—/*< <frirM rf fi *f *, f J3* 

1.^5K— thr K\r/xt MHInde i-iy^ fa-i 
tnlytr, 1 .^ r 1« tl*pe or.) rr^v a vhy h* 
•ht iM. ri t.d Irnr*,- tl r ct\ay tolrn-i nf 
fn'-n'b' i|» I irr ri- • tud Cr »*: !.!nj, h-fh 
in t',r I r**- diN-»rt,ry if t) 
rti I to th;- dtj, a-Hi wtrh In my rjtfi n 
rr frjaj nrj'ltrtdly, by tl r ill Iptnllp-nt 
vlv'h hr Ia, fnni the IV.jtairA wta po 
on r-’rtl-v to thk 0.<itt.* 

17. 

t ir*70 — “ Hi i*hh:d *1 n+'CutU An‘^> 

In c» -*4 dr* Kcllndi In b'ht'f ia/’—CVrifr 
i*' /V {'n«n In ^i^v • v*»*, id, T.^*, 

SM*,!-- 

** <y r! , pnvn a fr***.-! « 

Oadt* tl r\tno Mcllndc it *0 vjt* 

Hr tot hn AtterruvtA. e |<hI\ do Arte; 

Uor Ui.i nmtm rMimar ft mn^n dU 
T n fr.r n londcin, vi<i o rdAndarte. 

A c*T |»*iri*:tn 1 a« |o: yr AWv'^njcb* 

Swra Cl* Al.inil»»ri‘v. c |nn»ir:r.»i : 

K a<* 5 rtdmV4fi Irt!^- c t-.i«*rTrir-«.** * 

Cii ii*-'/, Jh 73. 

By Burton : 

** .\t inch A time tl.r f?.jitndn>n nrnreil the 
twrt 

where Gr?t McUqcIoV ni'»‘»lly ^hw iin.*ecTw 
in ftwnliipv dre*t And ynntt x»it!i pntUnt 
art, 

to *hnw thni none the Holy Biy taUwoen s 
}*lattrr tho Ikirs the Atreniniop Kitnndart 
plraa'^ from Af.ir with furj'le 

fhecn* 

tnaatum^ And tlmbrcliiininplontnrttnl jar: 
tluM |io*l they forwanU with the ixanp < f 
war,** 
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ICIO,— P. Tcsoim tolls us that ninong 
tbo “ Moors” at Ormuz, Alboqucrqiio wiw 
Icnown only by tho name of Halandy, and 
that \7Uh somo difllculty ho obtained tho 
oxpinnation that ho was so called bocauso 
ho caino thither from tho direction of 
Xlelindo, n*b]*ch thoy call HoJand . — JMcchn 
We fot rfe //aniiter, 45* 

[1823.— Owen colls tho pinco Malecnda 
nnd gives nn account of ft. — ^Vamxh'vr, i. 
399 s<7</.] 

1859. — “As records tho immigration of 
tho Wngomu (Ajemi, or Persians), from 
whom tho ruling tribe of tho Wnsawnhili 
dorives its name, thoy relate that several 
Sliaylcbs, or elders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangnya, a district near tho Ozi liner, and 
founded the town of IVIallndi (J/Wriirfu).” — 
JSurton, xxix, 51. 

MELIQUE VEEIDO, n.p. Tlie 

PoTtiigiici«c form of the style of the 

i princes of llie dynasty established nt 
Ildar in the end*of the liitU century, 
on the decay of the Bahmani kingdom. 
The name represents ‘Jfalik Band.* 
It vns npparciitly only the third of 
the dviiftstt', *Ali, udio first took the 
title of (>AH) Band Shfili, 

1533. — “ And ns thc/ofovomid (?) of Badur 
was very great, as well ns his presumption, 
he sent word to Yznm Maluco (Nizamaluco) 
and to Verido (who woro great Lords, ns 
it were Kings, in tho Dccanim. that lies 
liotwoen the Bnlgatand Cnmhaya) . . , tliat 
they must p.ay him homage, or ho would 
hold them for enemies, and would dircot 
war against them, and take away their 
dominions."— Ceriva, in. 514. 

1503. — “ And these regents . . . concorted 
among themselves . . . that thoy should 
aetzo the King of l)a<jucm in Dednr, which 
is tho chief city nnd capital of tho Bccan ; 

thoy took him and committed him to ono 
of thoir number, by namo Vorido ; and then 
ho and tho rost, oithor in pcnM)n or by tlioir 
roprosontotives, make him a salaam 
At certain doys of tho year. . . , Tiio vorido 
who died in tho year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, nnd originnlly a Cliristian, as 1 
have hcanl on anro authority." — f»nrr/rt, f, 
85 ond 35v. 

c. 1001.— “Al)out this time a letter arris’ed 
from tho Prince Sulldn BifniydI. reporting 
that (Malik) Amhar had collected his troops 
in Btdnr, and had gained a victory over a 
p.arty which had been sent to oppose him 
t>y Malik Bond.”— /ndynf in AYhbf, 

n. 104. 

MEM-8AHIB, s. Tliis bingulnr ' 
sixample of n hybrid term is tho usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first portion representing nui*am. 
Madam Miib is used nt Bombay ; 
Doresani (see DOBAY) in ‘Madras, 
<Scc also BUBBABEEBEE.) 


MENDY, s. Hind. mehjidtJmefMli 
j Skt. mendhikd;] the plant Jbau'fotitce 
albttf Lam., of the N. 0. LAjihraccae^ 
strongly rcscinhling the English privet 
in appearance, and common in gardens. 
It is the plant wliose leaves ailoid the 
I licma^ used so much in Mnhomniedan 
countries for dyeing the liands, &c., 
and also in the process of dyeing the 
hair. Mehmli is, according to Koyle, 
the Cyimtx of the ancients (see 
xii. 24). It is also the camphire of 
Canticles i. 14, whore the margin of 
A.V. has erroneously cypres for Cyprus. 

[1813.— “After tho girls are botrothed, 
tho ends of tho fingers and nails nro dyod 
rod, with n jiroparation from tho MenoGy, 
or ninnn shrub. — Forb<St Or» Mem, 2n(l cd, 
I. 55; also SCO i. 22.] 

c. 1817. — “• . . his houso nnd garden 
might ho known from a thousand othora by 
thoir oztraordinnry neatness. His garden 
was full of trees, nnd was woll fenced round 
with a ditch nnd mindey hedge."— A/r/. 
(S/i/nroafV &7ciriVt, cd. 1878, p. 71. 

MEECALL, MAECAL, s. Tam. 
marakkdl, a gmiii measure in use in 
the Madras l*re.sidency, and formerly 
varying much in dillercnt localities, 
though the most usual wa 3 ssl 2 of 
grain. [Also known as (com.] Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 nt 800 
cubic inches, and = of n garce («i.v.). 

1551,— (Ncgiipatam) “Of ghee 
and oil, ono mercor is— 2^ (a 

Portuguese mensnro of about 3 piiita).— ri ♦ 
SG. 

1803.—“. . . take enro to put on each 
bullock full rix mercallB or 72 «:ccn<."— 
n>//iay(o»t cd. 1887, ii. 85, 

MEEGUI, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most soutbern district of 
Lower Burma with its town j annexed 
with the Te.st of what used to be called 
the “ Tenn-sserim Provinces” after the 
war of 1824>2G. The name is prob- 
ably of Siamese origin ; the town is 
called by the Burnicsc Rett (Sir A. 
l^hayrcy 

15CS. — “TV/inwri In ipinlo b CilUN doUe 
region! del regno di Sion, fiostn infra torm 
duo o tro maroo supra vn gran fiitmo • • 

od Olio il flunio entrn in inaro o vna villa 
chiamnta Mcrgl, nol porto dolla ounlo o^n* 
anno fn enrienno nlcnno navi clt ivrsino 
(kco BEAZIL't'XMxf and SAPPAH-icood), di 
nipa (q<v.), di tefsnin (aoo BENJAMIN), o 
qunicho poco di gnrofalo, macia, noci. . . 

— CW. Imeriei, in lUmvsiOt iil. 8’27u. 

[1G81-5. — “A Country Vossol belonging 
to Mr. Thomiw Lucas arrived in this Hoad 
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from Jilleree.**'^Prinfflef Dtarff, Ft. St, Oto.^ 
lei ser. iv« 10. 

[1727. — “Morjeo." Seo under TENAS- 
SEBIM.] 

MECiE-BUSH; MEtiE-HEDaE, s. 
Emhorbia Tintcalli, L., often used for 
heages on. the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

c. 1690. — ‘*Thoy enclose their fields find 
galena 'with hedges of the zeLootn. (ao^’iww) 
tree, which is n strong defence against 
cattle, and mahea the country a1ino«(t im- 
penetrable an army.” — /lywi, ed. Otud- 
win, ii. 68 ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 239]. 

[1778.— “MiUty He^e. Thisismthera 
shrub, which they plant for hedges on the 
coast of Coromandel. • . •**— 7iwr, 462.] 

1780. “Thom hedges are sometimes 

S ' d m gardens, but in the fields the milk 
is most commonly used . , , when 
squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk) 
that is deemed a deadly poison. . . A 

horse will have his head and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.*’ — 
Mnnro*s Farr, 80. 

1879.- 

“ So saying, Buddh 1 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff. 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on the 
sand. . . .” 

Sir M, Anioldf Light of .dn'a, Bk. v. 

0 . 1886. — “The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Guzomt. Twigs of the plant thrown 
into running water fill the fish, and are 
extensively used for that putp^o. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making gunpowder.” — J/.-(7es« 
R, H, Kmtinge, 

MINCOFIE, n.p. Tliis tenn is 
attributed in books to tbe Andaman 
islanders as tlieir distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
yocabula^ given hy Lieut. Oolebrooke 
in voL iv. of tbe Asiattc Researches^ 
and was certain^ founded on some 
m^onception. Nor lias tbe possible 
origin of tbe mistake been ascertained. 
[Mr. Man (Proc. Anthrop, Institute^ xii 
71) suggests tbat it may have been a 
corruption of the words iwtn iatc/t / 
‘Come here !*] 

H1NIC07, n.p. Minikai; [Logan 
(Malalar^ i. 2) gives tbe name as 
Mmcdcayat, which the Madras Gloss, 
derives from Mai. wtn, ‘fish,' fcayam, 
‘ deep pool.' The natives call it Malihu 
^ote by Mr. Qray on the passage from 
Pyrard quoted below),] An idand 


intermediate between ttie Maldivc and 
the Laccadive group. Politically it 
belongs to the latter, being tlie property 
of the Ali Baja of Cannanore, but ttie 
eople and tbeir language are Mal- 
imn. The population in 1871 was 
2800. One-sixth of tJic ^ adults had 
perished in a cyclone in 1867. A 
lighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is probably the 
island intended for Mulk^ in that ill- 
edited book the E.T. of ^ Tuhfat aU 
Mujahidin, [Mr. Logan identifies it 
wdtli the “female island” of Marco 
Polo. {Malabar, i. 287,)] 

[c. 1610.—“. . . a littlo island named 
MaUcut.”-Pymrrf de Laval, Hok. See. 
1. 322.] 

MISCALL, s. Ar. misl-al {mtihlal, 
properly). An Arabian weighty ori^n- 
ally that of the Boman aureus and the 
gold dindr; about 73 gi’s. 

0 . 1840.— “The prince, violently enraged, 
caused this officer to bo put in prison, and 
confiscated his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mitUmls of go^d* This anecdote 
serves to attest at once tbo soTerity of tlie 
sovereign and tho extrefipo w^th of tbe 
country,** Shihubttddin, in Fot, tt Ext,, 
xiii. 192. 

1602. — “Upon which the King (of Sofolal 
showed himself much pleased . , . and 

f avo them os a present for tho Captain- 
lajor a mass of strings of small golden, 
beads which they call pingo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matlcal being worth .'JOO 
rets, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3C^ maticals. . . •'* — Gorrea, i. 274, 

MISBBE, s. Sugar candy. ilfiV?, 
from Mipr, Egj-pt, the 
ilficmiw of the Hebretv’^ showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
theil/t§r7 or ‘sugar of Egypt' in the 
Arabian Nights {Burton, xi. 39G).] (See 
under SUGAR.) 

1810.— “Tho sngar-cnndy made in India, 
where it is known by tho name of miscery, 
bears a price auitea to its quality. ... It 
is usually made in email conical wia, 
whence it concretes into masses, weighing 
from S to 6 lbs. each.” — Ififhaitwoii, ill. 
is. 134. 

MISSAL, 8. Hind, from Ar. misl, 
meaning ‘similitude.' The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
a court. [Tlie word is also used in ita 
original sense of a ‘ clan.'] 

[1861,— “The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thus arooBod . . . formed Itself into clans 
or confederacies colled Mials. . . — Cttiv- 
Brown, Fuvjah and Vflhi, u 368.] 


MOBmK 


noo MODELLIAB, MODLIAK, 


MOBED, s. P. wnhidf a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
tlic Pchlevi tnagd-pafy * Lord Mngus.* 

[1810. — “Thoritoa ordained Ijy tho chief 
lUtobuds nro still observed.” — Mtifcofm, //. 
of Pa'flUy otl, 1820, i. 499,] 

MOCUDDUM, s. Hind, from Ar. 
vudnddamt ‘pniepositiis/ n liead-mnn. 
Tlie technical applications nru many ; 
c,g» to the lieaainaii of a village, re- 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see ItlTMBElUDAB) ; to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDBY) ; 
to the head man of a body of peons 
or of n gang of labourers (see MATE), 
&c. &c. (See further detail in ). 

Cobarrnvins (Tesoro de la jA^ngna CafiieU 
lana, ICll) gives Almocaden, “Capi- 
taii dc Iiifnntcria.” 

c. 1347.~-“. . . Tho princC'^ invited . . . 
tho iandail (pcc TINEAL) or mukoddam of 
tho cretr, ond tho ^i/»<7/<jt/7/dr or mukaddam 
of thonrehonr .” — Jfm ItaMa, iv, UTiO.* 

1538. — **0 Mocad^o dn tnnzmorra cj cm 
o carcoroiro d'nqnclln priMo, tnuto q o*^ rio 
inortoH, dou logo rebate di«**o no Uunzil da 
cap. vi. 

„ ^^ThoJarior, t\hich in their language 
U called Hoeaaan, repairing In tho morning 
to u«, and finding oiir two cotnmmuiut dead, 
goo« nw'ay in all haFto tlierowitli to nctpinint 
the (hiMZitf which is tho tlwlg with us.’*— 
CW/ftaV 2V<i«d., p, 8. 

ir»54.— *'U n hum nniquo, com »‘ey8 piles 
(pcoii^) o hum mocadao, com soya tocha% 
hum hdy doaoiubrciru, dousmainatos,” 
•^ItoMhOf Tomhoy f>7. 

l.^»G7.— . . . furthennoro that no infidel 
riiall servo «*! .•»crivcnor. shroff {xorntfa) 
mocndimi (mftrodda}. nntqtio (ace I TAIK ), 
peon (pido) iKirpatnm (kco PARBUTTY), 
colloctor of due»», interpreter, 

])rocnmtor or Rolicitor In court, nor in any 
other ollico or charge in which ho can in 
any way hold authonty over Ulmstian**.”— 
Ihcrrr vf th*t fkicnd Co war r/ nf (7«/, Dee. 27. 
In .rlivA. PorU Orient. fn*icic. 4. 

[1598. — **. . , a chief Bateson . . . which 
they call link. Soc. 

i. 2tf7. 

[e. 1010,— •* They call thcco La«cAry«f and 
their cnpUiin Moncadon."— /'j/nirrf de LaxaK 
link. Soc. ii. 117. 


• Tlifs f)aR%nf;a Is also rrforWHl to niulcr 
NACODA, The Itriicli tmiiAlAtiou ruin rr fill* 
low«:— “Cotta prlnri**^) hnlta ... In kitdJI mi 
*i;;^n^ral <1ch piAoin,' ct Ic o« *g^tdml 

dfs nrchcru,’ ” In annwer to a query, our niend, 
Prof. Kob'rUon Smith, urlloH; “Thu wonl In 
rf/ilf, ami thin moy ho used rither oh tho phitnl of 
nuvl, 'man/ or a<t tlio pi. of rujtl, 'pUHon.’ But 
fareman, or * praoiKMUus'of tho ‘ men '(oiwl.mWnpu 
Ih not wvll renderwl * g^'m'nil ’), Is Just dr possible.” 
Ami. If pORsIble, much more rcARoimble, l)ntatir{er 
(A Jt, i»er. Iv. tom. UA remlcrn riJ»U here “ HallorH.” 
See the artlclo TINuAL : and h>h> tlie ntiotattoii 
iimlcr tlio proHrnt article from Bocarro MS. 


[1615.— ** Tho Generali dwelt with tho 
Makadow of Sivally,”— T, /toe, Hak. 
Soc. i. 45 ; comp. Daiitm, Lfttm, i. 234.] 

1644. — ** Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadons.”— Aocnnic, jm»S\ 

1672. — **I1 Mucadomo. cod chiamnno H 
Podroni di qiicsto bareno."— /*, Vincens. 
Maria, 3rd cd. 459. 

1680. — **For tho bettor keeping tho Boat- 
men ill order, rc«o]vod to np|)oint Block 
Tom Muckadum or Master of tho Boatmen, 
being Cliristinn ns ho is, his wages being 
paid at 70 fonams per mctivom.”— /bri St. 
Otrt, Dee. 23, in Acfetf ami Uxtn, 

No. lii. p. 42. 

1870.— “This headman was called tho 
Mokaddom in the more Northern and 
Eastern provinces.” — Sf/stmn of Laiut 
Tenvrr (Cobden Club), 163. 

MOCOUDBAMA. s. HmcL ftotu 
Ar. mnladdamny ‘a piece of business,* 
but c.spcVinlly *a suit at law.’ 

MOBELLIAE, MODLIAB, a 
Used ill ibe Tniiiil dihtriota of Ceylon 
(and formerly on the Continent) for 
n native bead-man. It is also a ca.sto 
title, a^^suined by certain T.iiuil jicoplc 
■who styled theinndM‘3 Sndms (an 
lionouralde a.<s8nmption m the South). 
Tani. inudaligdiy i/iuf/m/iydr, an 
bonoriiic pi. from wvthah\ 

chief.* 

c. 1350. — “When I was sta>ing at 
Columbum (see QT7ILON} ivith tho'to Chris- 
tian chiefs who are called Modilial, and 
nro tho owners of the i>oiipct, one munutig 
there enmo to mo . . tie Marigno/f*, 

ill Pafhag, kc., ii. 381. 

1.522. — “And in opening tins foundation 
they found nl>out a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, whilc-waslicd within, aa if 
newly made, in which they found part of 
tho bones of tho King who was converted 
by tho holy Aiuj’^tlc, who tho natives said 
they he.ard was called Tern/ (Tami) mudo- 
lyor, meaning in their tongue *1boninK 
Servant of God.*” — (bm«, li. 726. 

1511. — . . nptid Praofccitim loeis illis 
quota Mudoliarom mlgo nunciipant.*'— 
»S*. /V. Bjmtohr, 129. 

1C07.— “On tho pari of Dom Fernando 
Modollar, a native of Ceylon, I havo rc- 
colvcd a petition stating his acmccs,”— 
J^tt^ of K. Philip IJJ, in L. iia» Mon^Ufs, 
135. 

1616.— “These entered the Kingdom of 
Candy . . . and had an oncuimtcr with tho 
cnoniy at MntoM, wliero thoy cut off fivo- 
niid-thirly heads of their iiooplo and took 
certain tirache* and modiHaros who nro 
chiefs among them, and vrho had . . • do- 
sortod and gono over to tho enemy ns is tho 
way of tho Zlwirro, 40.5* 

1618.— “Tlio Ct August followed from 
Candy tho Modoliar, or Great Captain • . , 
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in order to inspect tbo sliips/*— 
htrgfiCi Voyage^ 33. 

1685.--** Tlio Uodeliares . . . and other 
frreat men amon^ them put on n ehirt and 
doublet, >vhich those of low caste nmy not 
wear." — Jitheiro, f. 46, 

1708. — “Mon H6v5rcnd Phro. Voiisfites 
tenement accofituni6 h tous mhler dcs 
affaires do la Compngnio, quo non obstant 
la prihro quo jo vous ai reit6r4o plusiours 
fois do nous lais^or on repos, jo no suis poa 
4tonn4 si vous proner. parti dans raffairo do 
lAzaro ci-dorant courtier ot Modeliar do la 
Compognie.**— JVbrfcwf, Mbnoires, j. 274. 

1726.— **ModelyaaT. This is the same 
08 Captaia .” — VataiUjn (Coylon), Names of 
OfierrSt &c , 9. 

1810, — “Wo , , . arriTod at Barbareen 
about two o*clocl^ whore wo found that the 
provident Hodoliar had erected n beautiful 
rcst-houae for us, and prepared an oxcollcut 
collation.* —3/arui (?niAam, 03, 

MOFTTSSIL, 8., also ii8cd adjcctively, 
“Tlie provinces,” — the country stations 
and distncts, as contra-distingiiishcd 
from ‘ the Presidency * ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, >vhich is the residence 
of the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofiissil, he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of 
Calcutta; ^f one at Benares talks of 
going into the he means going 

anywhere in tlie Benares dinsion or 
district (as the case might be) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The word (Hind, from 
At.) means properly ‘ separate, 

detailed, particular,* and hence ‘pro- 
%*incinl,* os mufa^l Wdfaf, a *pro- 
>’incial court of justice.’ Tliis mdicates 
the way in which the word came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

About 1846 a clever, free-and-easj’ 
newspaper, under tlie name of Jlie 
Mofussilite, Airas started at Meerut, 
hy Mr. John linng, author of Too 
OlefCCT hg Half, &c., and eudnred for 
many years. 

1781.—**, , . a gentleman lately anived 
from the Mousser* (plainly a misprint).— 
JTiely*i Bengal Gazette, March 31. 

,» **A gcnflcman in the Uofufisil, 

Mr, P., fell out of his chaise and broke his 
leg. , . /Wd., Juno 30. 

1810.— ** Either in the Frosidenoy or in 
the BTofaBsU. • , J/. 

ii. 499. 

1836,—**, . .the MofuSBll newspajuirs 
which I have soon, though generally dis- 
posed to cavil at aU the acts the Govom- 


mont, have often spoken favourahlv of the 
mcasuro.*' — T, Ji. Maeaulag, in Lfe, kc. 
i. 899. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name should 
projierly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of ilongols, called in 
Persia, &c., Mnghals; hut in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather TttrJ;, family of Baben to 
be applied to all foreign hlahommedans 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, except the PathSiis. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the ii/u* 
ghal Jrdni, of Pers. origin (who is a 
Shiah), and the iif. TUrdnl of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Klidn is of the Pathrm’s. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Moguls or Mnghals constitute a 
strongly marked caste, [Tiiey are also 
clearly distinguished in the Punjah 
and ff.W.P.] In the quotation from 
Baber lielow, the name still retains its 
original application. The passage 
illustrates the tone in wliich Baher 
always speaks of his kindred of the 
Steppe, much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
Scotchmen,” 

In Port. M’riters Mogol or Mogor is 
often used for “ Hindostun,” or the tciTi- 
tory of the Great Mogul. 

1247. — ** Terra qunodam cst in partibu-i 
oriontis . . . quae Mongol nommatur. Hacc 
terra quondam |iopulos quatuor liabuit : 
unus Ycka Mongm> id est magni Mon- 

§ ali, . • .*'—^oannts de Plano Carjpinif JIM. 
fongalorumt 615 . 

1253. — “ Dicit ^ nolwi supradictus Coiac 
dicoro quod dominus nostcr 
Bit cliri«tianu8. Non cst christ!Ano*i, 6cd 
Moal*; quia onim nomcn chri9tiaiutAti<i 
vidctur CIS uomcn cujusdom gentis ... 
Tolcntos nomon suum, hoc cst Moal, oxal- 
tare super omne nomen, ncc volunt voeari 
IVxrtan*”— /Ua. 259. 

1298.—“, . . Mungul, n name sometimes 
applied to the Tartars.* —J/iirco Polo. i. 276 
(2nd od.). 

c. 1800. — **Ip 3 i verb dicuntse descondisse 
do Gog ct Magog. Vndo ipsi dicuntnr 
Mogoliy quasi corrupto vocabulo Magogoli.’* 
— Iticoldtts de Monte Critas, in Per. 
p. 118. 

0. 1308. — **'0 Sit Noyas . • . 6r &fia 
Tkciorais Svydfieciv bfioyevw V^endptav, 
oUs aOroi MovyovAfocr X^yom, efcairwr- 
raXfcr iK rtay Karit Nacnrfar dpxbvTtoy 

Tou yiyovs o6f EdMSat crro/tdj’ow’ii',**— 
Georg. Paehgmeres, de Jittchn PalaeoU, lib. v. 
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c. 1310,—** Tn the first pluco from Tiina to 
^intarchan ma}' bo 25 days with an ox- 
wnggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
ltorso-n'n(^on. On tho road you will find 
plenty of MoccoIb, that U to say of armed 
Iroopora.”— on tho X-and Bouto to 
Cathay, in &c., ii. 287. 

1404.— "And the territory of thi*? cinpiro 
•of Samarkand is called tho territory of Mo- 
galia, and tho language thereof i«i called 
Mugalia, and they don't understand this 
]angn.ago on this sido of tho Bivor (tho 
Oxus) ... for the character nhieh is u«cd 
by those of Samarkand boj’ond tho river is 
not understood or road by tho«*o on this sido 
tho river ; and they call Unit chametor 
Mon^^i, and the Kmi>eror keeps by him 
•certain scribes who can road and write this 
Mogoli character.*'— C/a mo, §ciii. (Comp. 
jlfurlham, 119.120.) 

c. 1500.— ** The Moghul troops, which 
had come to my akristanco, did not attempt 
to Oght, but instead of fighting, liotook 
thom.eclves to dismounting and plundering 
Jiiy own people. Nor is this a solitary 
instance ; such is the uniform ]>nictico of 
thc«o wretches tho Moghuls; if they defeat 
Iho enemy they instantly rciro tho booty ; 
if (hoy nro defeated, they plunder and 
dismount tlioir m\n allies, and botido a lint 
may, cariy off (he mx>il.**— jJrtt'T, 03. 

1531.— *‘And whilst Baditr was there in 
ilio hilis engaged witli bis pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a nics«engcr 
from tho King of the Mogores of tho 
kingdom of Dcly, called Bobor Mina." — 
Vorrta, illOn. 

153C. — ** Dicti Mogorcs vcl u popnlis 
Pcrsanini Mogorihua, vel tpiod nunc Tnrkno 
A\ Venn Mogorcs appellant iir."- I/stter fmm 
K, Mil Jll, to Pope Ptivf III. 

1555.— *‘TnrtArin, olhorwyao called Mon* 
igal, As Vincentius wrytcih, i« in that parte 
of the c.irtho, where tho ]‘!nsio and tho 
northo joino togothor."— IP. UWrmflif, 
PitrdU of IWicuna* 

1603. — **Tlns Kingdom of Dcly is very far 
inland, for tho northern jviri of it march us 
with tno territory of Cora^ono {Khora^nn). 

• . . Tlic Mogorcs, whom w‘e call Tartars, 
•conquered it more than 30 years ago. . . /' 
— (Vflrcw, f. 31. 

[c« 15^. — ** In his timo (NcusIruMdIn 
MalimDdJ tho Mnghalo entered tho l^injab 

• . I”— /Ha. cd. Jarred, ii. 301. 

[c. 1010.— ** Tho greatest Bliipfi vomo from 
(ho coast of Pewia, Arabi.s, Mogor." — 
Pi/mrd tie Laral, Ilak. Soc. i. 258. 

[16«3G.— India ** conlnfnoth many Pniviuccs 
and Bcalnicfl, os Camlminr, DciH, Decan, 
Bishagnr, Malalxir, Narringar, Orixa, Ben* 
•gala, Sanga, Mogoroo, Tipura, Uourmis, 
Ava, Pegna, Auroa Clieraoncsus, Sinn, Cam- 
boin, and Onmpan."— 7*. 7i/«iirfmV, petrnp* 
4 ton and v»e of Ptancha hi* Map}ie, in Right 
TfeatUn, cd. 1620, p. W7.] 

0. 1650.— ** Now Hhtill J tell how tho ro^ul ; 
JimiBo arooo in tho land of (lie Monghol. « • • : 
And tho Ruler (Chingiz Khan) tuiid, ... 

• 1 will that this people Bbdb, rc*<cmbling j 


a p^cious crystal, which oven to tho com- 
pletion of my enteriirioo hath shown tho 
groatest fidelity in every peril, shall take 
tho immo of Kch (Blue) Monghol. • . — 

&inany iSetten, by sehmmt, pp, 57 and 71. 

1741. — *‘Ao mesmo tempo quo a paz so 
njusteroii ciitro os^reforidoLS gcncracs fitogor 
c Mamta."— da* Poises^t^a Poring, 
iia Orimle — Docimirii/e* Cojnpmvifiraf, ill. 21 
(Usbon 1853). 

1761. — ** Whatovor Moguls, whothcr 
OnmicR or Tooranics, come to offer their 
scniccs should bo received on tho aforesaid 
terms." — /'rt/vr of Ariiefea sent to Major 
Munro by the iVaira//, in Aowp, 360. 

c. 1773. — ♦ . the nows-writers of llai 
Droog frequently wrote to tho Nawaub . . , 
that tho liestcgod Nnik . . . had attacked 
tho batteries of the licsfcgors, and had killed 
n great number of tho Moghuls." — //. of 
JLfdur, 317. 

1761,—" Wanted nn European or Mogul 
Coachm.in that can drive four llorac<4 in 

h. siid."— /infie Giaetle^ June 30, 

1800.— "I pushed fon^nrd tho whole of 
the Mahratta and Mo^l ca^utry in one 
body. , • — »Sir A, nV/Z^v/#^/ to Munro, 

MttnrJa Lift, i. 2GS. 

1603. — "Tlio Mogul hon>o do not np|>cnr 
very active ; othcn\i*<o they ought certainly 
to keep the pindarrics at a greater dis- 
tinco,* — llV/Ziny/ort, ii. 281. 

In thc«o last two quotations tho tenn is 
n])p]icd dintinciivciy to Hyderabad troops. 

1855.— "Tlio Moguls and others, who nt 
tho present day settle in tho country, inter* 
in.srrying with these neoplo (Bnrmc.«o 
Mnhommedans) jmccdilv Bink into tho mmo 
pniclical hctorocfoxics.'*— Miasian to 
Aia, 151. 

MOaUL, THE GBEAT, n.p. 
Sometimes MegnV siiiiply. The 
immc by which the Kings of Delhi of 
tho lIon.su of Timur vore pojmlnrly 
styled, first by tho PortwgiiDse (o grCio 
Moqot) nnd after them by Europcan.s 
generally*. It was nnalogons to tho 
Sophy ((pv.), ns applied to the King.s 
of Persia, or to the ‘Great Turk* 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was proixihly 
tile model of the jire.sont one. iU 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOGOL, MOGOB, ana also MogclUlan 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominiom of tho Great. Jfogul. We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
siigi^sting the latter title ; hut 

i. s tliUB used in the Arai^i-i^MahJil 
Itclow, and MogoUatan must, have been 
in F 01 I 1 C native use, for it is a form that 
Kuropcatis would not have invented. 
(See quotations from Thovenot here 
and under MOHWA.) 
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e. 1663. — *'Mfi mZi dodici anni il gran 
magol Bo Moro d^gra ct dol Deli . • • si 
6 inmatronito di tutto il Begno do CambAln.** 
— V. di Mmrr Ottart Fttitriei, in Bamimo, 
in. 

1672 .— 

** A csto o Boi Cambnyco noborbissimo 
Fortaleza darii nn rica Dio ; 

Pon]uo contra o Uogor i>oncros!ssimo 
Lbo njudo a defender o sonborio. . . .** 

Cam(fes, x. 04. 

By Bwvtou : 

** To him Cntnbaya's King, that lianghticst 
l^Ioor, 

shall yield in we.altby Dm the famous fort 
that ho may gam against tho Drand 
Mogor 

’bpito his stupendous |>onor, your Orm 
support. . , .” 

[1609.— ** 'When }ou shall ro|)air to tho 
Gzeato MaguU.*’ — Uirdieood, First LtUrr 
Bool, 325. 

[1612. — “ Hccchnliar ( Akbnr) tho Inst do- 
ceased Emperor of Iliuauhtan, tho father of 
tho^^aont Great Mogul,”— iAiitrcrjt, 

1616.— “Kam praetor Magnum Mogor 
cui hodio potissimn illius para subjccta cst ; 
ui turn quidem Mnbometicno roligionl 
oditus orot, qunmuis cam modo cano ot 
anguo |ioiua dotc<«totur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahomotnna sacra colorot.*' — 
Jnrric, i. 68. 

„ . pro«*ocnting my travail© by 

land, 1 entered tho conHnes of tho great 
Mo^r. . . .” — lit iUbii/hrt, 16. 

1616. — **It (CSiitor) is in tho country of 
ono Banm, a iMnco nowly subdued by tho 
Mogul."— T, Roe. [In Hnk. Soo. (i. 
102) for “ the Mogul " tho reading is “ this 
King.T 

„ **Tho Souorall KiI^'domes and Pro- 
uinces subject to tho Great Mogoll film 
Solin Gohangicr.”— 7rfr»}. in Purchas, i. 678. 

,, . tho bn^’o cou'ordico of 

which people hath made Tho Groat Mogul 
sometimes u*(o tiiis proverb, that ono Portu- 
gucso would bent threo of his pcoplo • • . 
and ho would further add that onoEnglish- 
ninn would boat threo Portugucso. Tho 
truth is that tho'sc Portugucso, especially 
those bom in thoso Indian colonics, . . . aro 
a very low poor-spintcd pcoplo. . . 

Terry, od. 1777, IW. 

[ ,, . a copy of tbo articles granted 

by tho Great Mogoll may partly son'o for 
precedent.” — Foster, LeUers, iv. 222.] 

1623. — “Tho pcoplo are partly GentQe 
and partly Atabomotan, but they live 
mingled tc^ether, and in harmony, because 
tho Great Mogul, to whom Guzeratisnow 
snhjcct • • • although ho is a Mahomotan 
(yot not altogether that, ns they say) makes 
no difforonce in his states botweon ono kind 
of pooplo and tho ottior.”— P. dtUa VaVe, 
ii. 610; [Hak. Soc. i. 30, whero Mr, Gray 
roads “ Gran Aloghol **]. 


1041.— Tbo King of tho inland country, 
on tho oonOncs of this island and fortress of 
Dlu, is tho Mogor, tho greatest Frinco in 
all tho East.”— Hocarro, AlS. 

1653.— *‘Mogol ost vn termo dos Indes 
qui signifio blanc, ot quond nous disons lo 
grand Mogol, quo Ics indiens appollont 
|jch.ah Geanno Boy du monde, o'est qu'il cst 
ofTcctiuomont blanc . . . nous Tappcllons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, commo nons 
appollons lo Boy dcs Ottomans grand 
Turq.” — I)e la Baullaye^le-Gouz, od, 1657* 
pp. 649-650. 

„ “This Prince, having taken them 
alt, made fourscore and two of thorn abjure 
tboir faith, who served him in his uars 
against tho Great Mogor, and wore cver^* 
ono of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion.” — Vopnn*a Pinto, p. 25. Tho oxpre^ 
sion is not in Pinto's original, whore it is 
Rey dos Moffores (cap. xx,). 

c. 1663. — “Since it is tho coslom of Asia 
never to approach Great Persons with 
Emptv Hands, when I had tho Honour to 
kiss tho 'Vest of tho Great Mogol Aureny 
Zelit, I presented him with Eight Bou/ws 
. • .” — hetMer, E.T. p. 62; [ca. Cbiisfaftfr, 
200 ]. 

1605.— 

“ . , . Samarchand by Oxus, TomiFs throne, 

To Paquin of Sinacan Kings ; and thence 

To Agm and lAhor of Great Mogul. ... * 
Paradise Lost, xi. 3S9-91. 

0 . 1065.— “L'Empiro du Qrand-Mogol, 
qu'on nommo particulierament le MogoU- 
etas, cst lo plus <?tendu et lo plus puissant 
des Boinumes des Indcs. • • . Lo Grand- 
Mogol ^iont on ligno dircctc do Tamorlan, 
dont los descendants qui so sont 6tablis aux 
Indes, so sont fait appcllcr MogolS. • • 
Thmnot, V. 9, 

1672. —“ In these beasts tho Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
ho rides tn person to tho arena whoro they 
tight.”— /laMacrrs (Germ, cd.), 

1673. — “It is tho Flower of their Em- 
peror's Titles to ho called tho Great Moj^, 
Burrore (read Barrow, aeo Fiycr's Index > 
Mogul Pod^shar, who ... is at present 
./lurm Zeeb.**— ‘Fryer, 195. 

1716.— Grom Mogol. Is as much n« to 
say ‘Bead and king of tho Circumcised/ 
for Mogol in tho longungo of that country 
signifies circumcised ”(’) — Bhtfeaii, s.v. 

1727. — “ Having nindo wliat observations 
I could, of tbo Empiro of Persia, I’ll travel 
along tho Scnconst touarda Indnstan, or the 
Great Mogul’s Empiro.”—^. RatMltow, i. 
116, [od. 1744], 

1780. — “There are now six or soron 
follows in tho tout, gravely disputing 
whether Hydor is, or is not, tho person 
commonly called in Enropo the Great 
Mogul.”— I^otter of T JIfimro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.— “Tho first potentate sold by the 
Company for money, was tho Great Mogul 
— tho descendant of Tamerlane.” — Burle, 
Speech on Fox's EJ. Bill, iii. 458. 
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178U.— “That Shah Allum, Ibc princo 
•commonly called the Great Mognli or| by 
cminoneo, Uio King, Is or lately Tms in 
l>osscssion of the nneiont capital of Hindo- 
stall, , , ,**---Art,ofGhars/caffatn9tJrastingtf 
in JhtrlCf vii. 189. 

1807.--“ L'Hindoustan cst dopnis quelnuo 
temps domind ]Kir uno multitudo do potits 
souvorains qui s’nrrachont Tun Vaiitro lours 
l>o>;scsaions. Auctin d*oux no roconnait 
commo il faiit rnutoritd Idgitimo du Hogol, 
si CO ni*o«t coiKindant ^tc^siours les Anpuiis, 
Icsquch n'ont pas ecssd d’&ltc souinis a son 
-obdi'^sanco ; on sort qtt'acluellcinont, eVst 
A diro on 1222 (1607) ils recoiiimisscnt Tau- 
ioritd suprdroo d'Akbar Sebah, fils do 8cbnlx 
Alam.’*— JraMi-t-Jfahjt/t quoted by 
(warcin dr Slwy, BrL 00. 

Id!OGrUli SRCHO!H£S| s, Ap* 
liarcntly an early iminc for wlmt we 
call long-diawers or pyjamas (q^i-v.)* 

1623.—“. . . let him bare his shirt on and 
his IVfogal breeches ; horo nro women in tlio 
houso.” — Bmvmont d* Ftdeher^ Tht Fair 
Maul ofthr iini, Iv. 2. 

In a picture by Vniulyke of Williaiii j 
Ist Eaii of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhinited nt 
Edinhurgli in July 1883, the subject 
is rcjxrcsentcd n.s out shooting, in a red 
striped shirt aud no doubt the 

** ilogul breeches'* of the period. 

MOHUB, GOLD, s. Tlic oillcinl 
name of the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind, from Pers. a 

(metallic) scfd, and thence a gold coin. 
It seems possible that the word is 
taken from ^niVir, Mho sun,* ns one of 
the .secondary mcaniiigs of that word 
is *a golden circlet on the top of 
nil iiinijrella, or the like* (K«»crA 
[Plaits, oil the contrary, identifies it 
with Skt mitdrd, ‘ a seal.*! 

The term mnbr, ns applied lo a coin, 
apjxiJiTs to have been popular only and 
quasf-gcncric, not precise. But tlint to 
which it has bceu most usually applied, 
fit least in recent centuries, is a coin 
which has always been in use since 
tlic foundation of the hlahommcdnn 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ghilri 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedmen, 
circa a.». 1200, tending to a fiUandard 
weight of 100 rath (see BITTTEE) of 
pure gold, or about 175 grains, thus 
equalling in weight, and probably in- 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which lias for 
more than three centuries been called 
Bupoo. , ^ 

There is good ground for regard- 
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ing this as the theory of the s^’stein.* 
But the gold coino, especially, have 
deviated from the themy considerably ; 
n deviation which seems to have com- 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan ^lahoinmcd Tughlak (1325- 
1351), who rni.scd the gold coin to 
200 ^lins, and diminished the silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change which may 
have been connected with the enormous 
iuilux of gold into Upper Indio, from 
the ]>liindcr of the immemorial accumu- 
lations of the Peninsula in the iimt 
quarter of the 14tli century. After 
this the coin again settled down in 
n]>proximntion to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 40 different inohnrii from tltc lists 
given ill Prinsep's Tables, the average 
of pure gold is 167*22 gniiiH.t 

The first gold mohur stpuck h)* the 
Company's Ctovernmeiit was issued in 
1700, aiitl declared to be a legal tender 
for 14 .sicca rupeits. The full weight 
of this coin wn^ 170*00 grs., containing 
149*72 grs. of gold. But it was iin- 
pos.siblc to render il current nt the 
rate fixed ; it was allied in, niid in 
1760 a new moliiir wa.s issued to pns.^ 
n.s legal lender for IG sicca rupcc-s. 
The weight of this was 100*773 gr**,' 
(according to Begn, of 1703, 190*804), 
and it contained 190*080 grs. of gold. 
Begulntioii xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold moliurs (o be a legal 
tender in all public and private tmns- 
nclioihs. Hegn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other tilings, that “it has been 
thought advi.cable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to be coined nt thi.s 
Presidency (Fort ‘William), in order 
I to raise the value of fine gold to fine 
Sliver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14*801 to that of I to 15. Tlic gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur- 
i rent nt the rate of 10 rupees.** The 
new gold mohur was to sveigh 204*710 
gr.**., containing fine gold 187*651 grs. 
Oiitio more Art xvii. of 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to he coined nt 
Indian mint.s .should be (with propor- 

• Boo Tn/Anj/, fir , jui. ccxldf.»ec! ; niul Mr. K, 
TliontQK, rtflAdn King^ of Delhi , yrtfsim* 
t The avmijift wm lAkcn t'* toUoi\H;— (1> W*' 
t<K)k the wholo of the wt'lghi of gold In thn 

R , 48 (“Tablo of Iho (lohi Coliw of liidbi ") with 
le omN^Ion of four plrcrs which ftro rxceplloii* 
ally (h*l«s«l ; mnl (2), tlir* ft rut twenty-four ptopes 
111 thfl list lit p, W (*' BapiilemPiitiiTj* Table "), 
omitting two Dxceptlonftl cnscs, aimI divided by thn 
whole iiutnbor of coluo ko taken. 8 p« thetAbiPN 
At end of Ttioiai8*fi cd. of lltsays, « 
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tioiinte subdivisions) n gold moliiir 
or “16 rupee piece” of tbe weight of 
180 gra. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward he a 
legal tender of payment in any of 
the territories of the E.I. Company. 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend Simpson, the accom- 
plished artisQ was told in India that 
gold mohur was a corruption of goly 
f * round ’) moltr, indicating a distinction 
trom the square mohurs of some of the 
Delhi I^ngs. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 


1690.— “The Gold Uoor, or Gold Boupie. 
is TAluod genorally at 14 of Silver ; and 
the Silver Boupie at Two Shillings Three 
Pence.” — Ovington^ 210. 


1829. — “I heard that a private of tho 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed tho very 
noses of tho prize-agents, with 600 gold 
mohurs (sterling lOOOf.) in his hat or cap.*” 
— Skippy ii. 226. 

[c. 1847* — “Tho widow is vexed out of 
patience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a placo beside Cambric, tbe penniless ccuato, 
and not by Colonel Goldmore, tho rich 
widower from India.**— “27tacA«ray, ^ook of 
SnohSy cd. 1879, p. 71.] 

X/EOBEKSBr, &c., s. 
A writer in a native language. Ar.. 
muharriry ‘an elegant, correct writer.' 
The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760) 
as ‘Mooreis, writers.' 

[1765. — ** This is not only the custom 
of the heads, hut is followed by overy petty 
Mohooree in each office. ’—T'ereW, Vtew of 
Bengali App. 217.] 


1726. — “There is hero only also a State 
mint where gold Moors, silver Ropxjesy 
Peymi and other money are struok.^' — 
Valmtijn, v. 166. 

1758.— “80.000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
snohuTS, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chest (for immediate expenses.” 
— Ome, cd. 1803, ii. 364, 

[1776, — “Thank yon a thousand times for 
3 ’our present of a parcel of morahs.*'— jlTrf. 
P, Pranei*, to her husband, in Fmnch Lettn's, 
I. 286.] 

1779 ._» I then took hold of his hand i 
then he (Francis) took out gold mohiiTB : 
and offered to give them to mo : I refused 
them ; he said * Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), *twiU make you great men, 
and I will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more .*** — Evidence q/'Bambux Jemadar, on 
Trial o/ Grand v, Francis, quoted iu Echoes 
of Old CalcuttOy 228. 

1785.—“ Malver, hairdresser from Kumope, 
proposes himself to the Indies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze dowers, kc. Ho will also instruct 
tho slaves at a moderate price.** *— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 119, 

1797. — “Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, ho had prepared 5 lacs of rupees 
and 8000 gold Mohurs for me, of which I 
was to have 4 lacs, mv attendants one, and 
your La^’ship the gold.’*— lietter in Mem, 
of Lord Teignmouth, i. 410. 

1809. — “I instantly presented to her n 
nnzuT (see KUZZEB) of nineteen gold 
mohurs in a white handkerchief.*’— Aonf 
Valentia, i. 100. 

1811.— “Some of his fellow passengers 
• . • offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.*’— J/brfu»*# Life of Ley^eny 83. 

* Was this ignorance, or slang? Though slave- 
hoys are occasionally mentioned, there Is no Indl- 
cation that slaves wen at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at thW time in Surtmcan 
fUmlbea. 


MOHXntBTTM, s. Ar. Muliarram 
(‘saccr'), properly the name of the let 
month of the Mahommedaii lunar 
year. But in India the term is applied 
to the period of fasting and public 
mourning observed during that month 
in commemoration of the death of 
Hassaii and of his brother Husain. 
( ad . 669 and 680 ) and which termin- 
ates in the ceremonies of the 'Ashfird-a, 
coxnmonly however known in India os 
“ the Mohurrumf For a full account of 
these ceremonies see BerklotSy Qatuxm- 
e-Islamy 2nd ed. 98 - 148 . \Perry, 
Miracle Play of Hasan and Uxisain!\ 
And see in this book HOBSON-JOBSON. 

1860, — ** I^te dit Martyre de Hngain. « . . 
On la nommo g4n4ralement Muhazram dn 
tiom du mois . » . et plus apdcialoment 
Do/id, mot perran d€riv4 de doA *dix,' • • • 
les d€noimuatious vienuent de co quo la 
fdte do Huqain diiro dix jours.”— Gomn de 
Tvasy, Rel, Mvs* p. 81. 

MOHWA, JIHOWA MOWA, s. 

Hind. &c. mahud, mahwdy Skt, mad- 
hiiJcay the lar^ oak-like tree Bassia 
latifohay* Boxb. (N. 0. Sapotaceae)y also 
tlie flower of tliis tree from which a 

? [)iiit is distilled and the spirit itself, 
t is said that the Mah'^va flower is 
now largely exported to France for tlie 
manufacture of liqueurs. The tree^ in 
groups, or singly, is common all over 
Central India in the lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. “ It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Ifoodeon BhexifT {Supfit. to ikt Phamaecfpotia 
of India) Rays that the Uahted in question is Daeria 
umgtfolia and tlie wdld Mahwd latifdia. 
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men cninp under the trees to collect 
thciii. And it is a coinmon practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the ]ni>;c deer whicli 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa, 
Tlie timber is strong and durable.” 

It /f. Keatinge). 

c. 1665,— ”hcs bomc«i du Iltogollstan ot 
do Golcondo eont plontde*! Jt omiron im licue 
ct demio lio Cilvar. Co »ont dc 9 arbros 
(tu'oii ApiioIIo STohona : Ua maniuont 1» 
dernitro terre du Moffol. — v. 200. 

1810,—'', . • tho number of ^liops wlioro 
Mowah, Pariah A'o., aro 

.*-cn*cd out, ftb'*otutcl5» inenlculnblo.* — 
nV/fiVnLron, V, Jf. ii. ir>U. 

1814,— “'ilioMowah . . . nttain** tho irizo 
nf nn Knclish oak , . . and from llio bwinty 
of its folmgo, makes a coiKpicuoti*; npnonr- 
nnco in the landBcnpo/ — /'brihr^r, Ot\ Mniu 
ii. 4,^2 ; [2nd ed, ii, 261, rcndincc Mawah], 

^ 1871.— **Tlio ftciwcr • • . j>om'-ch«»ci erm* 
>>i(1cnililo substUDGo, and a ^acet but niekly 
taste .and smell. It is n fnvoiinto article of 
food A>ilh nil the wild tribo-i, and tho lower 
ela«^c«( of Uindiis ; but ita tnain u<o is in. 
tho distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed boinf? jUhowa. The 
.vpirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
age, is by no means of despicable quality, 
resembling in some degree Irish whisky, 
Tho luscious flowers are no Jobs n favourite 
f<iod of tho bnito creation than of man. . . ." | 
y/iy/(/a»(fx o/C, 75. 

MOLE-ISLAM, n.p. The title 
anjilicd to n certain chws of rustic 
!Ntnlioininedans nr qunsi.Mahoinmcdans 
in Guzornt, said to have been forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmud Bicpirra, Butler’s 
** Prince of Cambay.” We are ignomnt 
of I lie true orthography or moaning 
of the term, fin the E. ranjab the do. 
scontlnnla of •Tats forcibly cou verted to 
Islam are known as Mfila, ot * iinfortu> 
nate* (JJhrfson, Panjah Efhnographjy 
]». 142). Tho word is derived from tile 
nahAiatra or lunar aslori«m of to 
be born in which is considered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808. — ** Molo - IfilamB.*' See under 
6BABSIA.] 

MOLEY, fi. A kind of (so-willed 
nrl) curry used in the Mndnis Presi- 
dency, a large nniount of coco-nut 
being one or the ingredients. The 
word Is a corruption of * Malay’; (he 
dish being simjily a bad imitation of 
one used by the ^Inlays. 

P885.— Ilcgarding tho Coylon curry, 
4 . . It is known by rorao na tho * Malay 


curry,* and ii is closely allied to tlio moU 
of tho 2*«miLs of Sontheni India,” Thou 
follows tho recipo. — irytmi, Qulinartf 
Jottings, Ctli ed., 299.] 

MOLLY, or (better*) MALLEE, s. 
Hind. miTll, Skt, mahka, ‘u gnrland- 
luakciV or a member of the Ctiste which 
furnishes prrclcners. We sometimes 
Imvc heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with his dolly” viz, 
of the mdlt rrith his (hill. 

175fi.~In a Calcutta wages tariff of tins 
year wo And— 

” Ifouso Molly . 4 Ils,*' 

In Long, 182, 

MOLUCCAS, n.p. The « Spice 
IslniidV strictly speaking the five 
Clove Lslands, 1-“^ "’^.st of 

Gilolo, and hy name Tcrnatc (TVinntti), 
Tidorc (lYrfori), Mortir, Makian, and 
Bacliinn. [Sec Mr, Gray’s note on 
Ptjrtml de Laval,, link. Soc. ii, ICC.] 
But the .application of the name has 
heen extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, hetwoen Celehcs and N. 
Guinea, There is n Dutch governor 
residing at Arnlroynn, and the islands 
arc dirided into 4 resideiicie.s, viz. 
Amboyna, Bnndn, Ternate and I^Innndo. 
The origin of tbe name Molucca, or 
Maluco as tire Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
tbnt by which the island,** were known 
to the native triders at the time of the 
Portugue.se discoveries. The early 
accounts often dwell on the fact thtil 
each island (at least three of them) 
had a king ot its own. Possiblv thov 
got the(Ar.) name of Jailrat-aLMtthlf:, 
‘The Isles of the Kings.* 

Vnlcnlijn probably entertained the 
same view of the derivation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
saying : 

“There arc m4any who have written of 
Ibo MoIuccob and o/ thrir Iiiitytr, but ^vo 
li.ave hitherto met with no writer who has 
given an exact view of tho subject'* t/M, I. 
Jfol. 8 ). 

Ami on the next piigo he s.iys : 

“ For what rca.Bon Ihoy have boon called 
Molucco<< wo shall not here wiy ; for wo shall 
do this cireumHtantially when wo shall speak 
of tho Molukee Kings and their custoina.” 

I But we have been unable to find the 
I fulfilment of this intention, though 
: probably it o.\istfi in that continent 
[ of n work sonicwhorc. AVo have also 
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seen a paper by a writer wlio draws 
iiutcli from the quarry of Yalcntiju. 
TJiis is an article by Dr. Van [Muschen- 
broek in the I^roceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Geog. nt Venice 
in 1881 (ii. pp. 590, W.)> wliich lie 
traces the name to the same orijpn. 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were knoum among themselves as 
Molokos, and tliat this term was 
substituted for the indigenous JTo/ano, 
or King. “ Ce noin, cc titrc restfcrent, 
et fureiit inchno peu a pen employdo, 
non seulcinent pour les chef^ niais 
aussi pour I’utat nieme. A la longue Ics 
ilcs ct Ics dtats des Holokos deinnrcnt 
les lies et les etnts Molokos.” There 
is a good deal that is questionable, 
hou’ever, in this nTiteris deductions 
and etymologies. [Mr. Skeat remarks : 

Tlie islands appear to be mentioned 
in the Chinese histoiy of the Tang 
dynasty (618-G96) ns Mi-li'ku, and if 
this be so the name is perhaps too old 
to be Arab.”] 

o, 1430, — ** Hivr (JavoA) ultra xv drarum I 
enrsu duao roporiuntur iD«ulao, onentem 
Tcrmia. Altcm Sandni npiNsllntur, in qua 
nuce^ muscatao ot inncc«i ; altcm Bandtini 
nomine, in qua pola gariofali producuntur." I 
— AT. Conti, in Poygiu*. 

1501.— The earliest mention of these 
islands by this name, that wo know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci (quoted under 
CANHAlhlEIBA), who in 1501, among the 

8 laces heard of by CabmVs fleet, mentions 
[lo Ualucha IslondB. 

1610, — “ Wo disembarked in tbo iaiand'of 
Monoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the people are worse. . . , Hero 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited.”— r«rt/»cm«, 216. 

1514. — “Further on is Timor, whence 
-comes eandnlwood, both tho white and the 
rod ; and further on still arc tho Maluc, 
whence come tho cloves. Tho bark of these 
trees I am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is; and so are the llowors .” — lAtter ^ 
f7iemnni da £m2iolif in Arehtvio Star, liaL, 
p. 81. 

1516, — “From Malacca ships and junks 
nro come svith a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandaluood, ana 
other rich things. They have discovered 
tbo five IfllandB of Cloves : two Portuguese 
-are lords of them, and rule tho land with 
tho rod. Tis a land of much mca^ omnges, 
lomons, and clovo-trecs, which grow thoro 
of thoir own accord, just ns trees in tho 
woods with ns . , . God bo praised for such 
favour, and such grand things ! Another 
letter of do,, ibid, pp. 85-86. 

1616.—** Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards tho north-east, thoro are five islands, 
-ono before the other, which are called tho 


i*ilaiids of Maluco, in which all tho cloves 
grow. . . • Thrir Kingt are Moors, and the 
tirst of them is called JSachan, tho second 
Magvian, tho third is called Motif, the 
fourth Tidory, and tho fifth Ternatif . , . 
every year the people of Mainca ond Java 
come to theme islamls to ship cloves. . , 
JJarlo*a, 201-202. 

1618.—“ And it was tho mon*mon for 
Ualuco. dom Alcixo despatched clora Tris- 
tram do Mcncsos thither, to cstnlilish the 
! trade in clove, carrying loUcrti from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for tho Kings 
of tho isles of Ternate and Tidoro where the 
clovo grows,” — Correa, ii. 652. 

1521. — “Wednesday tho 6th of Novemlicr 
, . . wo discovered four other rather high 
inlands at a distance of 14 leagues townras 
the east. Tho pilot who had remained 
with us told us these were tho Maluco 
islands, for which wo gave thanks to God, 
and to comfort ourselves we dischaigcd all 
our artillciT . . . since wo had passed 27 
months all hut two days always in search of 
Maluco.”— Vomge of Mageffan, 
Uak. Soc. 121. 


1663. — **^We know by our voyages that 
this part is occupied by sea nod by land 
cut up into many thousand island*, those 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of tho Earth . . , and in 
the midst of this great multitnde of islands 
arc those called Maluco. • . . (These) five 
islands called Maluco • . . stand all within 
sight of ono another embracing a distance 
of 25 leagues » • . wo do not call thorn 
Maluco because they have no other names ; 
ond wo call them^re bocaiuo In that number 
tho clovo grows naturall}*. . . . Moreover 
wo call thorn in combination Maluco, ns 
hero among us wo speak of tho Cimarics, 
tho Terceiras, tho Cabo-Verdo islands, in- 
cluding under those names many islands each 
of which lias a name of its own.” — Itarrw, 
III. V. 5. 


,, * . . . u mom vinggi dnlla ciita di 

Lisliona, o dal mar rosso n Calicut, ct insino 
alio Molucche, done nascono lo spozicric.” 
— r/. if. Jlamttsio, Prtf, sopra il Libra dd 
Magn, M. Marco Polo. 


1665.— 

** As when far off nt sea a fleet descried 
Uangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bcngaln, or tho Isles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drags. . . 

Pantdise Lost, ii. 636-640. 


MONE, ii.p. Msn or ilftln, the 
name by 'wbicli the people who 
foniierly occupied Pegu, and ivhoiu 
wc call Talaing, called themselves. 
See TALAING. 


MONEGAII, 8. The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country ; the same as piff if (sec PATEL) 
in the Deccan, &c. The Vord is Tamil 
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^tmui yalchlrn ‘ an overseer/ •inaniyajn , 
‘supcrintciideiico/ 

1707.— “Ego Potnis Hanicaren, id est 
Villantm Intp<ctoi\ , , In Norlterlt Mm, 
I. 300, nolo. 

1717.— ** Towns and villages are governed 
l>y inferior Officers . . . inaniakaror(Ma>*ora 
or Bailiiffl) who hear the complainti».‘ — 
Rftiiitps, Aceotmif &c., 83. 

1800 — *• In each /foWy, fop every thousand 
Pftgtwlan (335/. ISur. 10|(^) rent that ho lyiys, 
there is also a Munegu* or a Talisildar 
(see TAHSEELBAB) as ho U called by the 
Mussulmans.” — yiacAct )tfinV jl/werr, &e., i, 
276. 

MONKEy-BEEADTBEB,s. Tlie 
Baobab, ylrfcijKonm difjitaia, h, “a 
fantastic-looking tree with imiuen.se 
(dupbantine stem and sinnll twisted 
brandies, bideu in the rains with 
large white flowei's ; found all along 
the coast of ‘Western India, but whether 
introduced by the Mahommedans from 
Africa, or % oceait-currcnls wafting 
its large light fruit, full of seed, across 
from shore to shore, is a nice specula- 
tion. A sailor once picked up a large 
i^eedy fruit in the Indian Ocimu off 
Bonibn^', and brought it to me. It 
was very rotten, but 1 planted the 
seeds. It turned out to be Kigelia 
^tinnaia of E. Africa, and propagated 
.«o i?n)idlv that in a few yenis I 
introauccA it all over Uic Bombay 
Presidency. The BaoUab however is 
generally found lutst abundaut about 
the old ports frequented by the early 
^tabomincdan traders” (Sir G. Bira^ 
iroorf, MS.) We may add tliat it 
occurs sparsely about Allahabad, where 
it WJU 5 introduced appaiviitly in the 
Mogul time ; and in the Gangctic 
valley ns far E. ns CaleiiLta, hut always 
p/an/cd. There are, or were, noble 
.^ccimuns in the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Qrote's 
garden at AlipUr. [See IVaitf Econ. 
Diet. i. 103.] 

MONSOON, B. The name given^ to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
.sens, and of the seasons which they 
affect and chanictcrixc. The original 
word is tlie Ar. mavftim^ ‘season/ 
which the Portuguese corrupted into 
mongaot and our people into vwusoon. 
Dictionaric.s (except Dr, Badgeris) do 
not apparently give the Ambic word 
miustm the technical scilsc of monsomu 
But there c<'iu he no doubt tliat it bud 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 


wlioin the Portngiic.se adopted the 
word. This is shown by tlie mtota- 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
*Ali. “Tlie rationale of the term is 
well put in the Beirut which 

says: is used of* anything 

tliat comes round hut once a year, like 
(he festivals. In Lebanon the maumn 
is the season of working with the silk/ 
— which is the important sca<;oii there, 
ns the season of navigation is in 
Vemcn.” (IT^. i?. S.) 

The Spaniards in America would 
seem to liavc a word for in 

analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom Cringle.^ 
1'he Venetian, Leonardo (V _ Mnsser 
(below) calls the monsaoiis li temjn. 
And the rpiotation from Garcia J)e Orta 
Miows that in his time the Portuguese 
sometimes used (he word for ^tami 
without any ajipareiit reference to the 
wind. Thoiigii mongdo is general 
with the Portuguese UTiters of the 
lOlh cciifiiry, the hi<>torian Difjgo de 
Coiito always writes moiigao, and it 
is possible that the n came in, as in 
some other cases, by a habitual mis- 
reading of the written v for «, Lin- 
hclioteii in Dutch (139G) has monssoyn 
and monasoon (p. 6 ; [link. Soc. i. 33]). 
ll thus ap]>ears proUible that we get 
our raomoon from the Dutch, llu* 
latter in inodcim tiinea seem to liave 
rommoiily adopted the French fonii 
mousson. [Prof. Skeat traces onr 
momoon from Hal. vionsone.] “No sec 
below (Cfs. Ftdrr,) that Monsoon was 
used ns s>monymoiw with “tluj half 
year,” and *o it is still in S. India. 

1505. — Do qui pasvino cl colfo dc 
Colocut clio Fono Icglio SOO do t'acisM) 
(? pa*»'»ogvio) : impcttiino ti (mpt cho Bono 
ticl priacipio dclr Autnno, c coo lo coIo 
ffttto (?) Aro/irtit/o dt Oa* J/rww, 

20 . 

[1512.—“. . . bccati^o the maUQam for 
1>Ath tlio voyages is at ono and the namo 
tfmo.”— Citrtn*, p. 30.] 

1653 ,.—** , , , aad the more, Ijccauso the 
voyage from that region of Klnlaca had to 
1)0 made by tho prevailing wind, which tlioy 
c.all moscao, which waa now near its end. 
If they anotild lo«o eight day.s they would 
hnvotosvait At least three months for llio 
return of tho time to make tho voyage.” — 
Jtarros, Dec. 11. Hv. H. cap. iv. 


* *' J)on RIcApIo bf^Titi to fiv t and ildaot most 
nwftilly— * ncgliiiiing of lha why, w 

not evt awny for a wcflc, and all tho eiuiis 
bo leapt hack In their loading."— Ed. 18nS, 
1>. SW. 


may 
tv 111 
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1554.— “Tho pnncipnl winds are four, 
ficcording to tho Arabs, . . . but the jnlota 
call them by names taken from the rising: 
and sotting of certain stars, and as-sigii them 
certain limits within which they begin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
Thc<«e ^rinds, limited space and time, 
are called Maufllm.*'— 3Vie J/b/tit, by iSVdi 
"Afi Kapudan^ in J, A*. Soc, Btnff, in. 518. 

„ “Bo it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed tho time 
of tho monsoon (m ong. doubtless mai»nn), 
that is to say, tho time of voyages at sea, 
according to tho year of^ Yazdajird, and 
that tho pilots of recent time^ follow their 
steps. . . {Much detail on the monsoons 
/olfotrs.) — ///id. 

1563.— “Tho season (mon^o) for these 
(i.e. mangoes) in tho earlier loc.'ilitics wo 
iiavQ in April, but in tho othor later ones m 
^lay and Juno ; and somotimos they como 
as a rodulho (as wo call it in our own country) 
in October and Kovember.*’— G^ame, f. 134i*. 

1503. — “Come s'amun in vna citCt la 
pnma eosa si piglia mm casa a fitto, b per 
mcsi i> per anno, soconda cho si disc^h di 
stanii, o not Pegu b costume di pigliarla per 
UoBon, ciob per sci mosi.' — C m. Ftdenei, in 
JtamimOf iii.394. 

1685-6.— “But the other goods which 
come by sea have thoir hxed season, which 
hero they call Monzilo.' — in JJe 
GuhernatUt p. 201. 

15D9. — “Om noil anno 1599, cssondo 
venuta la Mansono a proposito, si mcsscro 
alia vela duo navi Portoghesi, lo qunli cran 
vonuto dalla citth di Goa in Amncao (see 
MACAO).”— CarW/t, «. 206. 

c. 1610.— “Cos Monssons ou Muessons 
sont vents qui ebangont pour I’EsM ou pour 
rHjver de six mois eu six mois.”— 
de Ijavah i. 109 ; see also ii. 110 : [Hnk. Soo. 
i.280; in i. 257 Monsons; in ii. 175, 235, 
Muesons]. 

[1615.— “I departed for Bantam having 
the time of the year and tho opportunity of 
tho Monethsone." — Foster^ LetterSf iii. 2b8 
[ „ “Tho Monthsone will else bo 
spent.” — iSir T, jRoe, Hak. Soo. i. 36.] 

1616. — “. . . quos Liisitani imtrid voce 
Moncam indigetant.” — Jarric, I. 46. 

„ Sir T. Roo writes Monson. 

1627. — “Of Oorea Iieo was also told that 
there are many Ix^gcs, for which causo thoy 
have Waggons with broad wheelos, to koopo 
them from sinking, and obsoruing tho Mon- 
Bon or season of the innd . . . thoy have 
sayles Otted to these waggons, and so make 
their Voyages on land."— P«rc7«M, Ptl- 
grimaget 602. 

1634.— 

Partio, vendo quo o tempo cm vaogastava, 
E quo a monqao di navegar passavn.” 

Malaca, Congutstada, iv. 75, 
1644. — “ Tho winds that blow at Diu from 
Gio commencement of tho change of season 
in. September aro sea-broczcs, bowing from 
time to time from tho S., S.W., or N.W., 


with no certain Monsom irind| and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility.”— /?«wm», JIS. 

c. 1665. — “. . . and it would bo tnio to 
say, that tho sun advancing towards one 
Pole, causoth on that side two great regular 
currents, viz., that of tho Sea, and that of 
tho Air which raakoth tho Monnson-ioind, 
ns ho CAUsoth two opposite ones, when ho 
return*^ towards tho other Pole.” — Berni*r, 
E.T. 139-40 ; [cd. Constahle* 436 ; see also 
109]. 

1073.— “Tho northern Monsoons (if I 
may so Kiy, being the name impo*«cd by 
tho first Oliservcrs, i.r. Motiones) lasting 
hither.”-/’/^rr, 10. 

„ “A constellation by tho Portugals 
called RalodelElenhanto (see ELEPHANTA, 
b.) known by the breaking uii of the 
Munsoons, which is tho last Flor}* this 
Season makes.” — Ibid, 48. Ho has also 
Mossoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690.— “Two Mussouns are tho Ago of 
a Man.” — Bombay Proverb in OcfngtfmU 
Voyage, 142, 

r „ “Mnssoans.” See under ELE- 
PHANTA, b.] 

1696.— “Wo thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till tho next Mossoon.”— 
Hoin/Mr, in Dalrymple^ i. 87. 

1783.— “From tho Malay word moossin, 
which signifies se.ason.” — ForreHt T, to- 
I Mergiiif 95, 

' “ Thoir prey is lodged in England ; 

, and the ones of India nro given to sens and 
winds, to bo blown about, in every brc.aking 
up of the monsoon, over a romoto and un< 
hcnnng ocean.” — Burte** Stretch on, FoJ^t 
A’./. Billf in IHTrlr, iii. 468. 

[MOOBAREK, adj. Ar. mnbdral\ 
‘blessed, happy*; as an interjection, 

‘ AVelconie ! * ‘ Congratulntioiia to you !* 

[1617. — “ ft present ... is called 
Momboreck, good Xcw cs, or good Successc.” 
—Sir T, JloCf Hnk. Soc. ii. 413. 

[1812.— “ . , , which by sailors 

is also called Bombay Rock, is derived 
originally from ‘moobarek,' ‘happy, for- 
tunate.**^ — MoneTf Journey through Persinf 6.] 

MOOOHHLKA, s. Hind. muchalfM 
or muchalka, A written obligation or 
bond. For technical iisas 5ce Jrtfeon. 
The word is apparently Turki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1267. — “ Five days thereafter jud^ont 
was held on Husamuddm the astrdogGr^ 
who had executed a muchiBrai that tho 
death of tho Ehalif would bo tho calamity of 
the world.** — iram7ner*s Ootden MordCf 166. 

c. 1280. — “When he (Kuhilni Koan) op- 
proached his 70th year, ho desired to- 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Chimkin 
to bo his representative and declared suc- 
cessor. • « • Tho chiefs . • , represented 
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« • . thnt though tho mcnsuro . . . was not 
in accordance witli tho Ynsn nnd custom^ of 
tho world-conn uoring hero Chtnghis Knnii, 
yet thoj' wouldf grant a mucbilka in favour 
of Chimkin's Kiian<«hip*'’ — //iVfery, 
Germ, by //awmer, 46. 

c« 1360.— “Uo phall in all divisioiw and 
distnets execute muchilkasto lay no harden 
on the auhjccta by extraordinary jmiwts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.”— Form 
of tho Warrant of n 'Terrilorinl Governor 
tmdortho Mongol, in tho above, App. p. 463. 

1818. — "Vou were present at tho India 

Board when Lord B told mo that 1 

ahouM havo 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
nil my expenses paid. ... 1 never thought 
of taking a muchalka from Lord B— , 
because 1 certainly never suspected thnt my 
cxtHsnscs W’ould . . . have (icon restricted 
to 600 i»agodas, n sum which hardly pays 
my scrvniils and couiiiago.” — J/anro to 
Jifafcolmf in Munro's JJ/c^ &c,, iii. 257. 

MOOCHY, s. One who works in 
Icatlicr. either ns sbouiimkcr or .saddler. 
It is the iiaine of n low cnsle, Hind. 
vkoclii. The name and cnMc are aKo 
found ill S. India, Teliig. mnchrhf. 
These, too, arc workers in leaibcr, but 
also are employed in ]inintiiig, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

[1815.— '* Cow-stealing ... is nho prac- 
ti«cd by • . . tlio blootshee or Shoemaker 
cast.' — Ty</cr, Corwidmitioiis, i. 103.J 

MOOKTEAB, s. Properly Hind, 
from Ar. tnnWiWr, ‘chosen,’ l>nt cor- 
ruptly iiiit/Afydr. An imlhorised agent ; 
an at t oniey. ‘ a power 

of attorney .* 

1860.— I w'lsh ho had been under tho 
i^calTolding when the roof of that now 
Ciitchcrry ho is bunding fell in, nnd killed 
two moOKhtarB.*'— ha\cl: Bnngalm (by 
G, 0. Trevelyan), in Froftr** J/oy, Ixxiii. 

p. 218. 

1878.— "Thoao troro tho mookhtjars, or 
Crimiital Court attorneys, Icachmg the 
witncfl.«cs whnt to eny in their respectivo 
eases, and suggesting nnswora to nil jw'jsiblo 
questions, the wdiolo thing having been 
provioiuly rehearsed at tho ni00kht7ar*s 
liGiise .” — Jjife in thr jl/^KxuV, f. DO. 

1885.—** Tho wily Bengali xauktcorsi or 
attorneys, were tho bane of tho Hill Tracts, 
and 1 novor relaxed in my ofTortii to banish 
til cm from the country,*— Xf.-Cef. T, ^iriw, 
A yilf on ihti p. 83G. 

MOOLLAHt 6. Hind. mulhJ^ corr. 
from Ar. mauUt^ n der. from teiVd, ‘pro- 
pinquity.* This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner with his 
mammiiitcd slave ; and in virtue of this 
Bond llic patron and client arc both 


called tnan/d. The idea of patronage 
is in the other senses ; and the word 
comes to incau eventually *a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law.* 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who mds the Koran in a 
house for 40 da 3 '.s after n deiith. INHieii 
aaths were administered on tlic Koiiin, 
the scr\*itor who held the booh was 
called Mxdkl ICorCmt, Mtdid is also 
in India the usual >rnssulinan term 
for * a schoolmaster.* 

1616.— ‘'Tlicir Slooloas employ much of 
their time like Scriucnor» to doo busincsso 
for otbors,” — Terry, in I*urehn*f ii. 1476. 

[1617. — “Ho had fhoued it to hiii 
MulaiC8.'*-.Sir T. Jto^, link. Soc. ii. 417.] 

163$.—“ Whilo tho Body is let down into 
tho grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, nnd thnt done 
all tho company returns to the hoU'Jo of tho 
deceased, where the Mollas continue their 
' Prayers for his Soul, for tho spaco of two 
I or three days. . • iVfliirfrf^/u, E.T. 03. 

1673.— “At funerals, tho MullohB or 
Priests make Omtioas or Sermons,^ after a 
IiC««<>on read out of Iho A lehem ii /• ry rr, D 1. 

1680.— *' Tho old Mulla having been dis- 
chained for nii«conduot, another by n.nmo 
Cozzeo (see CAZEB) Mahmud emertnined on 
A salary of ,0 Pagwlns per mensem, his duties 
consisting of the business of writing letters, 
&c., in Persian, besides teaching tho Pcrsiiin 
language to such of tho Comteins '« servants 
ns shall desire to lc.srn it.* - /•*/. »s?. t/m. 
Consn, March 11. AV« «n<f No. lii. 

I '. 12 ; [also see JJinn/, Ft. Ft. </«»., 

Bt Her. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.— **Tlio hlulla in Indo^tan Mipcrin- 
: tends the practice, nnd punishes the bre-sch 
of religious duties.”— (Ir/n^, reprint, i. 20. 

1809. — “Tho BritWh Government have, 
svith their usiml libomlity, continual the 
allowance for tho Moolahs (<» re.^! tho 
Koran.**- Ai/, i. 

[1812.— See tlio classical Account of the 
Moollahs of Kabul In AYp/iiwrari'‘V Cituhuk 
cd. 1812, i. 2S1 fcfpf.] 

187D.— “ . , . struck down by a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.*— jSU. 
Jtti\ No. 1261, p. 484. 

’ MOOLVBE, 8. Popular Hind, 
wtifri, Ar. viauhvh fro*» same root 
ns muUd (.see MOOLLAH), A Judge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
prefix to the nnmc.s of learned men 
and profcvjors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OmCER.) 

I 1784.- 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molaveo 
May daily soo ft cnrcftso burn ; 

But yon can't f amiah for Iho soul of yo 
A dirgo cans nslios nnd an urn.” 

A*. Ji, seo Qtfe. JfeisVir, sxvi. 79, 
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MOONAITL, s. Hind, miintil or 
mondl (it seems to 1)c iu no dictiona^) ; 
(Tlatts gives (dialec.)]. The 

Jjopophorua Impqfanue, most imlendid 
perhaps of all gamc-hirds, rivalling the 
brilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the huniiuing-birds on the scale of 
the turkey. “Tliis splendid pheasant 
is found tlirougliout the whole extent 
of the Hinialayas, from the hills 
bordenng Afghanistan as far cast os 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ’’ 
{Jerdon) “In the autumnal ond 
uinter months numbers arc generally 
collected in the same (quarter of the 
forest, though often so uddely scat- 
tered that each bird appears to be 
alone” (IWrf.). Can this last circnin- 
stance point to the etymology of the 
name ns connected uitli Skt. muni, 
‘an eremite'? 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco Polo (1st cd. i. 246, 2nd cd. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
ilfyncfl. Wc have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated bv 
Q. Cuvier, in a note on Plim' (tom, \’ii. 
p. 409 of ed. Ajosson de (Jrandsagne, 
Paris, 1830). It appears from Jeraon 
tlint Monaul is popularly applied by 
Europeans at Darjeeliim to the Sik- 
kim horned pheasant ^riomia satyra, 
otherwise sometimes called ‘Argus 
Pheasant' (q.v.). 

0. A.D. 350.— Cocks too nro prodneod 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
Theso have a crest, but instead of being rod 
like the crest of our cooks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock's), but flattened out. 
And this tail they trail after them os a 
peacock docs, unless when they erect it, 
and^ sot it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emomld." — Z)e Ahf. 
AnimaL xvi. 2. 

. MOON BLINDNESS. This affec- 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. There is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
facta, some quoting experience as in- 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulgar prejudice, 
without substantial foundation. Some 
remarks will be found in Collingmods 
Pamhlca of a Naturalist, pp. 308-10. 
The present uTiter has in the East, 
jbwee suffered from a peculiar affection 


of tlie eyes and face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, hut he 
would hardly have used the term mocm- 
blindness. 

MOONG, MOONQO, s. Or. ‘ green- 

f ram* ; Hind, miing, [Skt, mndga]. A 
ind of vetch (Phaseolus Mungo, L.) 
in very common upc over India ; ac- 
cording to Garcia the mesce (mdsh ?) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
was popularly recommended as a diet 
for fever in the Deccan; [and is still 
recommended for this purpose hr 
native physicians (JFatt, Eton. Did. %*i. 
pt. i. 191)]. 

c. 1336.— -''The mnnj again ia a kind of 
mibsht but its grains are oblong and the 
colour is light greon. Himj is cooked along 
with rice, and eaten with butter. This is 
what they call Kichrl (see EEDQEREE), and 
it is the diet on which one breakfasts daily.” 
— Ihn Batnia, iii. 131. 

1557.— “The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and c^m, and mango, which is a 
certain species of seed that they feed horns 
with,” — Albuquerque, Hnk. Soc. ii. 132. 
1563.- 

“ Servant-maid. — That girl that yon 
brought from the Bcccan asks mo for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
give it thorn to cat% husked and boiled. 
Shall I give it her? 

“Ortrt, — Give it her since she wishes it; 
but broad and a boiled chicken would be 
better. For sho comes from a conntt)' 
wfaoro they cat bread, and not rice,”— 
Gama, f. 145. 

[1611. — . . for 25 maunds Uoong, 
28m. 09 p.”— Banw/, IjelUn, i. 141.] 

MOONG A, MOOGA, 8. Beng. vnftgd. 
A kind of udld silk, the produce of 
Antlierasa assaxna, collected and manu- 
factured in Assam. [“Its Assamese 
name is said to lie derived from the 
amber munga, ‘coral' colour of the 
silk, and is freqnent^^ used to denote* 
silk in general” (JB, v. Allen, Mono, on 
the Silk Gloths of Assam, 1899, p. 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of tlii^ 
word may claim some peculiar interest. 
That from Purchos is a modern illus- 
tration of the l^nds wliicli reached 
tlie Roman Empire in classic times, of 
the growth of suk in the Seric jungles 
O^velleraque ui foliis depectunt Unuia 
ifercs”); wliilst that from Robert 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Periplus regard- 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from Thin into Qangetic India. 
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1626. — , . Moga whicli is mndo of 
iho bark* of a oortaino trco/'^PtercAcWi 
PUgrimagt^ 1005. 

c, 1676. — “Tlio kingdom of Ahvi is ono 
of tlio best countrios of all Asia. . . • Tlicro 
is a sort of Silk that is found under tho 
trees, which is spun by a Creaturo like otir 
Silk-worms, but rounder, and which lives nil 
iho ye,sr long under tho trees, Tlio Silks 
which aro nindo of this Silk glist'n very 
much, but they fret presently/*— TKiYmirr, 
K.T. li, 187*8 ; [cd. Halt, ii. 281]. 

lGS0.-~'*Tlio Florotta )*am or bluokta 
oxnrained and priced. . . . Tho Agent in- 
formed *thnt *twas called Ariindf^t made 
neither with cotton nor silko, but of n kind 
of Horba spun by a wonno thnt feeds upon 
tho leaves of a stalko or treo called Anmd^ 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which j 
oylo is made ; vast qunntitys of tliis cloth is 
made in tho country alxnit Goora Ghaut 
boyond Seriporo Jlereha ; whoro tJio worincs 
are kept as ailko wormos here ; twill never 
come white, but will take any colour ' ” &c. 
— i*7. AV. Oto, Agmi on C?on/«., Xov. 
10. In Abf/s (i»(f Jixti.f No. iii. p. 58. 
Amntjt or rftnji is the castor-oil plant, and 
this ‘must bV tlio Aifarvs nV»«», Jones, 
called in, //. AiTindt\ .dniarfiVir/rt (*) and In 
llcngali AVi, AVia, AVotrfy, according to 
J'hrbtM irofMiiV Eonimelaturft No. fc002, 
IK 371. t^or full details aoc AHfii, Mono* 
pp. 5, 

1703.— •» No duties have ever yet Iwen 
paid on Lacks, Uugga-(fw/ffV/, and other 
|*oodR brought from In IVor Niffnrf, 

c. 1778.—**. . . Silks of n coarse ipiality, 
called Idoonga duttie«, are also brought 
from tho frontiers of China for the Malay 
trade."— 7/0)1. /», Lindsaiff in Lii^f of ih^ 
JAmlsay^f iii. 174. 

MOONSHEE. B* Ar. mumhif Imt 
WTitten in Hina, mwtfihl, Tliu verb 
ins/irt, of w'hicli the Ar. wonl is tho 
paiticiple, moans ‘ to educate ^ a youth, 
fis ■well as ‘to compose* n wTitten docu- 
meiil, lienee *a soci-clary, n reader, 
an iiitcrjirelcr, a WTilcr.* It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans speeift- 
cally*t-o a native teacher of lanRiingLVS 
lApccially of Arabic, Persian, niul Urdii, 
though the n])]dicntion to n iialivu 
ninauucusis in tho.se tongues, and to 
any resjicctablc, tvell-cducntcd native 
gcntlcnmn is also common. The word 
probably became tolerably familiar in 
JSiirope tbiougli n book of iiustrucliou 
in Persian bearing the name (viz. The 
Ptrsian Moonshee^ hy F. Ghuhcmi^* Ifit 
cd. 8.n., but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). * 

1777.— ^Mooxishi. A writer or^. vc- 
tnr}%»*-7/rtfArrf, Cod^, 17. •<>>* 

1782,—“ Tho young gentlemen oxercipo 
themselves in Imiislating » . . they rcvoii 


and dispute with their mnnehees (tutors) 
in Persian and Moors. « , / — 7Vtc«*s Tracd, 
i. S9. 

1785.— “ Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your service a Mfinshy, 
for tho purpose of making out pa^porb*, 
and writing loiters, has been rocoived.*' — 
Tip})uo*f LeUfrii 67. 

„ ** A lasting friendship was formed 

between tho pupil and his Moensheo. , • • 
The lioonsheo, wdio had become wealthy, 
atlordcd him yet more Fiibstintial ovidcnco 
of his recollection, hy earnestly requesting 
him, when on tho point of leaving India, 
to accept n sum anionnting to XIGOO, on tho 
plea that tho latter (i.e. Shore) Imcl Staved 
little/'— Afewi. of Lord JV/ywuicHfA, i, 32-33. 

1814. — “Tlicy presented mo with an 
address they had just comiK^ed in tho 
Hindoo language, translated into Persian 
by tho Durlvir munBeo.’’— Am £<•.», Or. ^ITfni. 
iii* 365 ; [2nd cd. ii. 344]. 

1817.— “Its nuthenlicxty was fully proved 
bv . . . and a Perxian hlooiunco who 
translated.''— JfiV/, If at. v. 127. 

1828.—“, , . tho great Moonshi of State 
himself had applied tho whole of liis genius 
to .selecting such flowers of inngiingo as 
would not fail to diffiuo joy, uhen exhibited 
in those dark and dnnk regions of tho 
north,"— //(fy)* 7?rtf>oi «n Eng fund, i. 30. 

1807.— Wlicn tho Minra grow up, ho 
foil among Knglish, and cndcil by cariyiiig 
his rupees as a hloonshco, or a Itingiiage- 
mastcr, to thnt infidel people." 
Wrt(iugiff ViscuimC tSintnyfoui, i, 2G.'i. 

MOONSIFF, B, Ilnid. from Ar. 
vtnuiiify ‘our w*ho docs jn.«licc’ 
n puige. In llritisli India it i.9 the 
title of n native civil judge of the 
lowest grade, Tliis otHcc was Ih-st 
established in 1793. 

1812.—“. . . munslfs, or native justices.’* 
— /'(fM p. 32. 

[1852. — “ » I wonder, Mr. Dojiuty, if 
Providence had made you nMoonBlff, instead 
of ft Peputy Collector, whether you would 
Ims*o been more lenient in your strictures 
upon our aystoni of civil justice t * ifuilw, 
AofrJt on thr jV, IP. Vroonrf*, 15.5.] 

MOOR, MOORMAN, s. (and ndj’. 
MOORISH). A Mabommedan ; and 
fo from tbo liabitual u.h* of the term 
(Mouro), by the Portuguese in India, 
particularly a Mabonimednii iiibabitaut 
of India. 

In the ^liddle Ages lo Europe 
generally, the Mahommedan.s ^ were 
known as Ibe 5ar<tffN^. 'Du.s is the 
word alway.8 luscd by Joinvillo, and by 
Jlarco Polo. Ibn Batutft also mention.^ 
the fact in a curious pa‘V'ngc (ii. 42.5-C). 
At ft later day, when the fear of the 
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Ottomnii lind mndoilaclf folt in Europe, 
the word Twrh was tliat wliicli identi- 
fied itself ndth Uic Moslem, and thus 
'W’c have in the Collect for Good 
Friday,— “Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.*^ But to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, whose contact was with 
the hlusiilm&ns of Mauritauin who had 
passed over and conquered the l^cnin- 
sula, all Malionimedans were Koois. 
So the Mahominedans nlfbm the 
Portuguese met with on their voyages 
to Iiidin, on u’hat coast soever, were 
alike styled itfouros; and from the 
Portuguese tlie use of this term, as 
synoiiTiiious with Mahommedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Kngli*«hinen. 

The word then, as used hy the 
Portuguese discoverers, referred to 
mhgioti, and imjilfed no nationality. 
It is ]daiii indeed from many passages 
tliat the Moors of Calicut add Cocliin 
were in the hegiiming of the ICtli 
century people of mut ince, just ns 
tile Moplahs (q.v.l arc now. Tlie 
Aral), or Arabo-Africaii occupants 
of Mo/iunhi(iue and Mclnidu, the 
Suiniilis of Miigadoxo, the Aralis and 
Persians of Kollmt and Ormuz, the 
Boras of Giuerat, are all Monros 
to tlic Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligCMit among these nre quite 
conscious of the impropnety of the 
term. The Moors of the MalaKir coast 
wera nuddlcmcii, who had ndo])tod n 
profession of Islam for their omi 
convenience, and in older to nnnister 
for Ihcir own profit to tlic constant 
trafiic of merchants from Ormuz and 
the Arahiaii ports. Similar influences 
still aiTcct the boatmen of Uie same 
coast, among whom it Ims become a 
sorb of custom in certain families, that 
dilTercnt members should proioss 
respectively Mahommedanism, Hin- 
duism, aitd Ohnstianity. 

The use of the woni Moor for Ma- 
hommedan died out pretty well amonu 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
Pi-esidcncy in the licmnuing of the lost 
centun', or even earlier, but probably 
held its ground a good deal lon^r 
among the Britiali soldieiy, whust 
the afyecti've Moorish will be found in 
our quotations nearly as late as 1840. 
Ill Ceylon, the Straits, and the Butch ' 
OolouiGS, the term Moorman for a I 
Musnlmnn is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the sen'ants of Madras^ officers in 
speaking of Mahomniedatis, or of a 


I certain class of these. Moto is still 
Applied at Manilla to the Alusulman 
Malays. 

^ 149S.— 4 * the HfToors norcr caao to 

the house vhen this trading wont on, and 
I became avraro that the; vd^bed uh ifi, 
in«onuich that when any of ns went ashore, 

I in ardor to annoy us tlioy would spit on the 
ground, and say ‘Portugal, Portugal.’”— 
UoUrro r. da Oama , }). 7fi. 

„ “For you know, gonficnen, 
that from the moment you. put into port 
licro (Calocut) you cuu^^cd dbturbanco of 
mmd to the HoorB of tliiN city, who are 
numerous and verv powerful in the country.” 
-Cbrmt, link. Sob. ICO. 

1409,— “IVo reached n very laige island 
called Samfttm, whero pepper grows in con- 
siderable qiiantittc*!. . • . The Chief is o 
Moor, hut speaking n difTcrent language.”— 
iSanto St^Jano, in India m tht C<n.L [7]. 

liiO.*!.— “ Adi 28 rngno veno in Venotia 
indeme ccj Sior Alriso do Boni un Sclav 
moTold qual jkortorono i sjxignoli da In in- 
stila spognioln.” — MS, in CiHco at 

Venice. Here the term Moot is applied to 
a native of Hwpaniola ! 

1513.—“ Hanc (^falnccam) rox Maurus 
gubernnbat .” — Kmanxtdts Hfjis Ephioh, f. 1. 

1553. — “And for the hatred in which 
they liold them, and for their nbhorrenco of 
tho namo of Frangve, they call in reproach 
the Christians of irur parts of tho world 
Fmnfjites (see F1KINGH££), jint os wo 
improi>eriy call than again Moors.*— Banw, 
IV. IV. 16. 

c. 3560.— “ When wo lay at Fuquien, wo 
did SCO certain Moores, who know so little 
of their pccto that they could eay nothing 
obo hut that Mahomet wos a Moore, my 
father was a MoorCj and I am a Moore.**— 
ItfjXfits o/ the Pronnee vf China, dono into 
Bnglith by /f. iriVto, in /Tali. ii. 557. 

1563. — “ And ns to what yon say of 
Ludovico Vartomano, I have spoken both 
here and in Portugal, with people who 
know him hero in India, and they told me 
tliat ho went about hero in tho garb of a 
Moor, and that ho came Imck among us 
doing penance for his sins j and that the 
man never wont further than Chlccut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did wo at that time 
navigate those seas that wo now navigate.*' 
— C?arcw, f. 30. 

1660.—“. , . Always w*hcreas I have 
s])okon of Gentiles i» to bo understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I spe.sk of Moores, 
1 mean Mahomots sect ©.'* — Caesar Frederile, 
in Halt, ii. 359. 

King was fled for feare of 
roe King of jMhkasar, who . , . would force 
wo JC'ng to turno Moore, for ho is a 
Oent'le.' — in Ftirehas, i. 239. 

I/®!— “Los Mores dn pay faisoiCt courir 
lo ' i-tiicL qua les notres avoionicsto batius.** 
H, des Indes, iii. 9, 

1648.— “King Jnngier (JchCnglr) used to 
make uso of a reproach : That one Fmiuptts 
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vns bettor than three Moors, and one 
aiollnndcr or Eugli'shiiaim hotter than two 
l\jrtugco9, Twist, 59. 

c. 1665.— “II y on a do Mores ot do 
GontilH (soc RAJPOOT) mrcc quo 
jo Mvois qiiila scrvcnt mioux quo lea Mores 
qui sont suporbos, and no Toulont pns qu'on 
*50 plnijgrno d*ciux, quolquo sotiso on quolqno 
tromporio qu'ils fnascnt.”— -TVicreiiof, v. 217. 

1673.—“ Their Crow woro all Moors (by 
which "Word hereafter must bo moant thoso 
of tho ^Inhomctan faith) apparoll'd all in 
whito/’-i'>yrr, p. 21. 

n “They arc a Shamo to our Sailors, 
who can hardly over work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Imprcca. 
tioiis ; and thoso Moormen, on tho contniry, 
never set their Hands to any liobour, hut 
that thej” sing a Psalm or Prayer, and 
conclude at ovoiy joint Application of it, 
'Allah, Allah,' involana tho Namo of God." 
— /6?rf. pp. C5-66. 

1(^5.— ‘MVo putt out a pccco of n Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor's Vessel : not 
judging it safe to Iks known to he English ; 
pur nation having lately gott an ill name 
by ahu<sing yo Inhabitants of theso Islands ; 
but no boat would come neor tw , (in 
the Maldives). — March 9: 
tHnk. Soc. 1 . 100], 

1688. — “ Lascars, who nro Moors of 
India."— /Jumpier, !i. 57, 

1689. — “Tho place where they went ashoro 
was a Town of tho Moors : Wliich namo our 
Seamen givo to all tho Subjects of tho 
great Mogul, hut especially his ^f<^homf^an 
Subjects ; c.alling tho Idolaters, Gentous or 
Jt<nhboot^ (see RAJPOOT)."— Aimpicr, i. 
507, 

1/47. — ** Wo had tho Misfortune to bo re- 
duced to almost inevitable Bangor, for ns 
our Success chiefly donondod on the n«sist- 
anco of the Moors, Wo wore soon brought i 
to tho utmost Extremity by being abandoned ! 
by them ."— from Fi, St, Qto, to thr ] 
Ooxirt, May 2 (India Office MS. Records). 

1762, —“ His successor Mr. Oodohuo , . . 
oven permitted him (Bu])1cix) to continuo 
tho exhibition of tho^o marks of Moorish 
dignity, wliich both Murzafn-jing and Salln- 
bad-jing hod jicrmittcd him to dis|)lay.”— 
OfiM, i. 367. 

1757.— In Ivc^, writing in this year, wo 
constantly find tho terms MoomoBi and 
Moorish, Applied to tho forces against which 
Glive and Watson wore acting on tho Hoogly. 

1763. —“ From thoso origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty untion of near 
ten millions of Mohomedans, whom Euro- 
peans call Moors.”— Ome, cd, 1803, i, 2i. 

1770,—“ Beforo tho Europeans doubled 
the Capo of Good Hope, tho Moors, who 
were tno only mnritimo pooplo of India, 
sailed from Surat nnd Bengal to Malacca,"— 
Iia!/nat[ir,l777), i. 210. 

1781,— ** Mr. Hioky^ thinks it a Biity 
Incumbent on him to inform his friends in 
particular, and tlio Public in Gonoml, that 


an attempt was made to Assassinate him 
lost Thursday Morning hotwcon tho Hours 
of Ono nnd two o'CIook, by two armed 
I Europeans aided nnd assisted by a Moor- 
, man. • • Bengal Gastite, April 7* 

1784.—“ Lieutenants Speediman and Rut- 
Icdgo , wore hound, circumcised, nnd 
clothed in Moorish garmonta,”— In Seton^ 
Karr, i. 15. 

1797.—“ Under tho head of castes entitled 
to n favourable term, I boliovo you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, nnd 
almost ovcr 7 man who docs not belong to 
tho Sudra or cultivating caste. « . *" — 
Minnie of Sir T. Munro, in Arhuihnot, i. 17. 

1807.— “Tho rest of tho inhabitants, who 
nro Moors, and tho richer Gentoos, nro 
dressed in various degrees and fashions."— 
£d. Minto iti India, p. 17. 

1829.—“ I told my Moorman, ns they call 
tho Mussulmans hero, just now to ask tho 
drum-major when tho mail for tho Pradmn 
(?) was to bo made up." — Mm, of Col, Monn- 
tain, 2nd od, [i. 80, 

1839.—“ As I enmo out of tho gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
ono of thorn was evidently n ‘crack-rider,' 
and began to show off. Ar Wcrj/roin Madras, 
p. 290. 

MOOBA, s. Sea Hind, mvrd, from 
Fori, amiera. Ital. mnra; a tack (Roe- 
titcA;). 

MOOEAH, s. A mcasui*e used in ' 
the sale of paddy at Bombay and in 
Quzerat. Tlie true form of this word 
is doubtful. From Molesworth*s Malir. 
Diet, it would seem that mndd and 
T/nnZi arc projicrly eases of rice- 
straw bound together to contain 
certain ([nan titles of grain, the former 
larger nnd the latter smaller. Hence 
it would bo a vague and vatying 
measure. But there is a land measure 
of the same name.' See TFilso7i, s.\\ 
Modi. [The Madras Glm. gives 
mooda, Mai. mfita, from mutu, Ho 
cover,* “ a fastening package ; c»)cci- 
nlly the packages in a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese^ fastened 'with 
'^visps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabar and Canara.” Tlic 
mooda is &nid to he 1 cubic foot and 
1,110 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kiilsics (.see CULSEY).] 

1551.— “(At Bac.nim) tho Mvra of baiee 
(soo BATTA) contains 3 candis (soo CANDY), 
which {lafee) is rice in tho husk, nnd after 
it is stnpt it nnioantA to a candy and a half, 
nnd something more." — A, Nvnes, p, SO, 

[1611.—“ 1 send your worship by tho 
bearer lOmoraes of rice."— Baiiiwr, Letim, 
i.lia.] . 
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1818.— Bfttty Moainro,— 

♦ # # * 


25 ]vmih« mnko 1 moorah.* 

4cAm1ic^. .. „ Imoorah." 

Jftllfvriif 2nfl ccl. ji« 143« 


MOOKTONKY, h. Corr. oC 
pafikhi^ ‘pcacock-tailcd^* or *iK*acock- 
intigcd * ; the imnie given to certain 
htato plcasurc-honts on the Qangetiu 
rivers, noiv only (if at all) surviving 
at MurHhuluha^, They are a goo^l 
deal like the Ihiniiose ‘n*ar-ho/ita j* 
sec cut in MMon io Am (Major 
PhnyreV), p. 4, [A siniilnr boat was 
the FtflAfhra (lliud. 

' elephant/- ^ic'ed '). Inn letter of 1784 
IVarri'n Ila^tings writes : ** I intend 
to ihiish my voyage to-morrow in the 
ffeichthra” \nn*-(foL 3rd vd. 

291).] 


The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of lindley’ii Grammar, the 
carlie.sl Kiigltdi Orantrnnr of Hindu- 
stani ; * 

*' GmmmAttcnl llcniArko ) on tho ] Pme- 
ticjil mul Viilpar I)»n!ecl | Of tho | JndMtan 
I commonly called Noon | vrith 
n Vrjcalmlnr)' i Kngli^h nod Uoon. llio 
Siwlhng nccimiing to J Tho Pcrvlin Oriho- 
CTophy I Wherein nro ( Itcfcrcncc^ lictuccn 
Wonii rc«cn)hrmg each other in | Sound 
and difTcrent in Sitmificaifoit^ 1 i^ith Utcral 
Ttamlntion^ ond KxplAn.nti(>M of tho Com- 1 
)K»andcd Wonl^ ond Circwmloctitory Hxiirc^- 
Mons ( Korthomorcen^; attnining tho lutom 
of tho I^npiagc ) Tlio i^hoIccalcitUlcd for 
Tljo Common Practice in Bcn};al. 

*' hi <iuld not l«ti rcrtfii^ Utl«, 

CandIdiH }m|/frtl j ^1 non hk nlrn* 

By Capt. OsounF. IIadixt. 

7>9ndof} : 

Printed for T. Cadoll in tho Strand. 

MPCCIXXH.*' 


1767.—“ Ohaigcs DouMnn>, riz. 

“ A fow moorpUQCkeys and ImnM* («.co 
BOUAU) for tlio renico of Mahomed Beza 
Khan, and on the acnico at tho city Mime 
aro al»v)Iiitc! 3 ' ncco-wy • « . 25,000 ; 0 : 0.“ 
— 7Aimr in /yjwy, 521. 

1780. Another lioat . . , vcrycurioudy 
const meted, tho XUoor-puiiky : thc^o nro 
Tory lonff and narrow, hometiincs extend* 
ing to iipwnrrH of 100 feet in length, and 
not more 8 feet in bread th ; they nro 
nlvraja jmtidlcd, hoinctitncs by 40 men, and 
nro steered by a barge luddlo from tho 
atom, winch rue? in the rha]K» of a peacock, 
a Bnnko, or romc other ammal.**— //tWyr*, 40, 

(1785.— . . , moor.pnakecs, or peacock- 
berabf, winch are nndo n*» much a^ iKwsihlo 
to resemble tho iwacock,**— />4rtry, in Vorlff, 
Or* Afrm, 2nd cd. ii. 1.50.] 

MOOBS, THE, s. Tim HmduMaui 
language was in the 18lh century 
commonly thus Mylcd. Tlic idiom 
is a curious old English one for the 
dcBoinitintioii of u Imigunge, of winch 
‘broad Scots* is ]Mirhaps i\ type, and 
which we find exemplified in ‘Main- 
bars’ (sec MAIiABAR) for Tamil, 
whilst we have nl.^o met with Vrnfjnh 
for Bcngfill, with Ziidoriaiif: for Urdft, 
and with Turks for Turkish. The 
term Moorn is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old ofiicers of the Koy.'vl atniy 
and sonic old Madras civilians woiilrj 
occasionally use the term as syuony- 
inous srith what the former would also 
call *tho black language.* [Moors for 
IJrdfi was certaiuly in use among the 
old Euro])cnn pensioners at Chunar as 
late ns 1802.] 

* Equal to SOS lUs. IS oz. 12 dra. 


Captain Hadley's orthography is 
on a detestable ‘.system, IXc svrites 
rhodJeeraUf ehoolrrrr, for chhol-nU 
f‘ boy,' girl 0 • tMchitinrij for d#f/-ch7ni 
(‘cinnamon*), &c. His etymological 
ideas aUo are loo«e. Tims he gives 
*ahrimpHssr/ifnr/7ira inutchrr^ Mish with 
legs and clans,* ns if the n*ord was 
from r/i««p (Per?,), *Ji hook or claw.* 
/Jrf^rfer, ‘a lmU»T,* or as he 
lyiug-tloore^ he dorive.i from <f/7r, ‘dis- 
tance,* in«tead of ihr, ‘a rope.* lie 
has no Knowledge of the instnimentAl 
case with termnml #ir, and he docs not 
seem to be nuaru that ham and tuvi 
(hum nnd feom, ns ho writer) are in 
reality plurals (‘we* nnd ‘you*). The 
grammar altogether of a very 
primitive and tentative character, ana 
far behind that of the R. 0. Mi«sioii- 
arles, which is referred to s.v. Hindo- 
stance We have not seen that of 
Schulx (1745) iiientioncd under the 
same. 

1752,— “Ihc Contincl wa« sitting at tho 
top of tho puc, Minring a Moorioh song.’*— 
Om-, oti. 1803, 1. 272, 

1767.— “In order to tnm«nct Burinewof 
any kind in thi4 Countrey, you }i»i.«t at !!».*< t 
IiaTo a smattering of tho Laugnago for four 
of tho Inbabitanui (except in great Town#) 
speak Engli'ih, Tho original Langungo, of 
this Count rcy (or nt Ien«t the earliest wo 

know of) H tho Bciigala or Gentoo 

But tho ])olite«t lAngtMgo i^ tho Hoots 
or Mu&iiulmans ond Persian. • . . Tho only 
I/inguago that I know anything of is tho 


* Uddlpy, how e> er, inrntlona fii hts prefsce that 
a smalt pamphlet liad been Ttcelvrd by Mr, Ocotr* 
Bosle In 1770. which ho found to he the rontlbiteil 
onibryo of his own imimmatical scheme. Tills 
wa# circulating In Bengal "at hf< cxpfnc^.** 
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Jiongfila, and Hint 1 do not Bpcnk porfoctly, 
for you may romonjbcr that I had n very 

S 3or knack at learning Langiuijffcs.**— 
tUfr of Jamts IlenueU^ Marou lol 

*• C. What language did Mr. Francis speak 1 
ir, (J/frr«f?e KUmufoarY The «aino as I 
do, in broken Moors . of Grand r. 
Philip Franci«», quoted in lCcho*n of Old 
CithHita, 220 . 

1783.—“ Moors, by not being written, 
bars all clo-^o application.”— Letter in Zt/e of 
Cofflraolr, 13. 

„ “ Tlio language aalled * Moors * luis 

A niittcn character difToiing both from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it Is called 
iVfiyw, nhich means ‘writing.’"— Letter in 
Mem, of Ld, Tdgnwoidht i. 101. 

1781.- 

** Wild pcrromicts first silence broke, 

Eager of dnogcri nonr to proto ; 

But they in English never sixikc. 

And she began her Moors of late.” 
PhfSfu Plahu a Ballad by Sir IP. 
* JontAf in llbrJUi, ii. 501. 

1788. — “ n<r«fs Kwidoymenf, A young 
man who has 1 >oc>d fomo ycais in Bengal, 
u«cd to common account/^, undors1nn<U 
PfogallUif Moors, Portugiie«5Q. . . In 
•S'»ft;w.A'd/T, i. 2SD. 

1769.—“ . . . "otnetimes slopt half nn 
hour, somothnc’^ not, nnd then wrote or 
talked Pcrsinii or Moors till Miiwot, when I 
wont to parade.'*— letter of Sir T, Mvvrot 
u 7tf, 

1S02.— “All bu«'inc«s in tronvacted in a 
liarbnrous mixture of Moors, Mnhratta, and 
Gentoo. "—»Vir T* in Zt/^ i, 333. 

1808. — “Concoba what society there uill 
bo when ]icepIo hucak wlint t!ie> don't think, 
in Moors.”— -if. in Zr/r, i. lOS, 

1801.— “She Imd n Moorish woman in* 
toqtroler, and as I licani her give orders 
to her interpreter in tbo Moorish language 
... I nimt consider the con versatiou of the 
flr«t authority.”— HV/Zny/oM, iii. 21K). 

,, “TYic S(wu^r/ii (fitide io th 
niiiclooshiniu, vr Ponuhr Lannuonf 

of Jndht twpropnbj atUnl Moorish; hu J. 
ftoribwick Gilchrist : Cbfc«rt«.” 

MOOBUM, F. A 'tvord used iu 
Western Indin for gravel, d:c.. csi»eci- 
nlly ns used in road-metal. TJio word 
aiipcnrs to he Mahmtti. Molaswortli 
gives “ i/iwn?7n, a fissile kind of stone, 
jiitibably decayed Trail.” [AluniliaUu 
IS tlic TcL nanic for Latento. (Also 
see CABOOK.)] 

[1875*— "There nro few place*! whore Mor« 
ram, or dccomt*o*icd granite, la not to bo 
found.”— CWart;>fl/«, 217. 

[1883. — “ Undomcath in Moroxnbu, a good 
illtering medium/— Z^ SaleWf ii. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDY, a A native ac 
conntaiit. Hind, mviamddl from Ar. 
mutamddi, 

1683. — “Cos«»ttdaRs yo Chief Scorotaiy, 
Mutsuddlos, and vo Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
%rill bo paid all tlioir money hcforchniid.” — 
JMyeSy Piiinjt Jan. C ; [Hak. i. 61]. 

[1762. — “ Muttasuddlos/' See under 
GOMA8TA.] 

1785.— **'1111? representatinn lins caused 
us the utmost Rurprj«o. WlionovorthoMnl- 
Buddies belonging to your department ccasu 
to yield you proper obedience, you mast 
give thorn n sorero flogging/’— 7iV»/>orj> 

l^dn'ty p. 2. 

„ “Old ago hna certainly mndo 
harock on your understanding, otherwNo 
you would Imvo known that the Mutu< 
Buddies hero nro not the jirupor persons to 
determine the market prices thoro.”— /iiV. 
p. 118, 

[1809.— “The regular h.attnlions hero also 
Irceii riotous, and confined tlicir Mootusu- 
deo, the oflicor who keeps their nccouiibt, 
and transnets the public bu 9 ine'*H on tho 
part of tho commamlnui.” — Urvoahtint. 
iMtrrf, ed. 1892, p. 135.] 

MOPLAH, s. Malayfil. mdpjditi. 
The u*»ual Apiilicatiuu of tins woid 
is It) the indigt'uous Malionimcdaus 
of Malahar ; hut it is uIh) applied to 
the iiidigeiiuu.s (Fo-<allcd) S}mttu 
Christians of Covliin and Travancorc. 
In ilortoipH Life of Leyden I lie word 
in the Inltuv npplic.ition is cnrionely 
niisprintod ns madxlh. The derivation 
of tiie word is very ohsruro. 'Wilsun 
gives mUpillai ‘mother’s son, “ns 
s])niiig from the intercmii'se of foreign 
colonists, who wave ]>crsoiis unknown, 
with ilalnhar women.” Ncl‘''on, ns 
quoted below iiiterprt*t.s the word ns 
j ‘ hridegroom * (it should however rather 
[ 1)0 ‘Km-in-law').**^ Ur. Badger sugcosts 
that it IS from the Arainc verb fnut/ta, 
nnd menus ‘n cultivator* (compare tho 
fellah of Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. 
Brown expresses his coiniction tlinl 
it WAS a Tumi i mispromiiicmtion of 
the Arabic ni«Vi65«r, ‘from over the 
water.* No one of these grcntly com- 
uteudft itswlf, [Mr, Ijogau (iU«fflf»ur, 
ii, rcviii.) and the Madrae Glosianj 
derive it from Mai. wu, Skt. nid/m, 
‘great,* and Mnl. piljn, ‘a child.* Dr, 
Qunduvt’s view is tliai Af<rpi7(a was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 

* Tlia luislxuid of tlui iwhtliig PriiicMS of Tnii- 
j Joro is hMiltunlly rI\1m 1 by the uatt\os '* .UnpiffnC 
I St1Af5”(”n Signor (tciipro"), IIS tin* fioielri'lpw of 
I «io late lliija. 
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the 'W., perhaps at first only to their 
representatives.] 

1616. — '*In all this couatxy of lilalabar 
there are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour as the 
Gentiles of the country. . . . They call 
these Moors ISapulera ; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the Boa^rts." — JBartesa, 146. 

1767. — ** Ali Baja, the Chief of Cananoro, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called Mapillo, rejoiced at the access and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief.” — 21. cjf 
ZTi/aur, p. 184. 

1782..— . . les Mapleta re^urent Ics 
coutnmes et les superstitions dos Gentils, 
sous I'empire des quels ils vivoient. Cost 
pour so confonner aux usages des Malabars, 
que les onfans des Maplets nlitfritent point 
de leurs p6res, mais des fr^ros de lours 
m6rc3 .” — SofMxmAi i. 193, 

1787.— 

*' Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam'd, I 

And monsters that your sword has j 
maim'd,” 

Lift and Ldtari of J. iZifsou, 1833, i. 114, 

1800. — ** We are not in the mostthriring 
condition in this country. Polegars, nairs, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us.”— 
i. 43. 

1813. — “At one period the Moplahs 
created great commotion in Tzavancorc, 
and toward*! the end of the 17th century 
massacred the chief of Anjen^o, and all 
the English gentlemen belongii^ to the 
settlement, ^!mon on o public visit to the 
Queen of Attmgn.” — Forhes. Or, Mem. i. 
402; [2nd ed. 1.259]. 

1868. — “I may add in concluding my 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometans 
*mapiUeix* or bridegrooms (Moplahs).” — 
EehoiCs Maduni^ Ft ii. 55. 

MOBA, 8. Hind, morha. A stool 
{tahouret ) ; a footstool. In common 
colloquial use. 

(1795. — “The old man, whose attention 
Ima been chiefly attraoted by a Bamnaghur 
morah, of which he was desirous to know 
the construction, . , . departed,” — Cajpt, 
Bluntf in Amt. Jles., vii. 92. 

[1843 . — ** Whilst seated on a round stool, 
or mondah, in the thanna, ... I entered 
into conversation with the tbannadar. . , 
^Davidson, TraveU vti Upper India, i. 127.] 

MOBOHAL, s. A fan. or a fly- 
•whisk, made of peacock^s feathers. 
Hind. moTcklial. 

1678. — “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady Tree, at night 
they come in troops, armed with ft groat 
Pole, a Mirohal or Peacock’s Ihil, and a 
Wallet.”— JFVyer, 95. 

1690. — (The heat) “makes ns Employ our 
Peons in Fanning of ns with MnrwalB 


made of Peacock's Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and when wo take our Beposo.”— 
Ovinptxm, 335. 

[1826. — “They (Goasoins) fire clothed in 
a ragged mantle, and carry a long polo, and 
a znirchal, or peacock’s twl ,” — Pandvrany 
Han, ed. 1873, i. 76.] 

MORT-PE-OHIEN.b. A name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of the 18th century, and the 
former prevalence of which lias tended 
probably to the extraordinary and 
baseless notion that epidemic cholera 
never existed in India till the governor- 
ship of the Marquis of Hastings, ^e 
word in this form is really a cormption 
of the Portugese mordexim, shaped 
by a fanciful Prench etymolo^'. The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti momcht, wiods/w, 
or modwa^d, ‘cholera,’ from a Mahr, 
verb inodnen, ‘to break up, to sink* 
(as under infirmities, in fact ‘to 
collapse*}. The Guzarati appears to 
be mordU or morachi. 

[1504. — Writing of this year Correa 
mentions the prevalence of the diseoao in 
the Samonn's army, but ho gives it no 
name. “Besides other illness there was 
one almo^ sadden, which caused such n 

ain in the belly that a man hardly survived 


1543.— Correa's description is so striking 
that we giro it almost at length: “This 
winter they bod in Goa a mortal distemper 
which the natives call mozxy, and attacking 
persons of every quality, from the smallest 
infant nt the breast to the old man of 
fourscore, and also domestic animals and 
fowls, so that it aiTected every living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacks 
people without any cause that could^ be 
assigned, falling upon sick and sound alike, 
on the fat and the lean ; and nothing in the 
world was a safeguard against it. And this 
malady attaoked the stomach, caused as 
some experts affirmed by ohill ; though 
later it was maintained that no cause whot- 
ever could bo discovered. The malady was 
so powerful and so evil that it immediately 
produced the symptoms of strong poison ; 
e,y.. vomiting, constant desire for water, 
with drying of the stomneh; and cramps 
that contraoted the hams and the soles of 
the feet, witii such pains that the patient 
seemed dead, with the eyes broken and 
the nails of the fingers and toes black , 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
physicians never found any cure ; and 
the patient was carried off in one day, or 
at the most in a day and night ; insomuch 
that not ton in a hundred recovered, and 
those who did recover were such as wore 
healed in haste irith medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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t)ie mortality this season that tlie bells 
tolling all day * . • insomuch that 
tho governor forbndo the tolling of the 
•church, bolls, not to frighten the people « . . 
suid whon n man died in tho hospital of 
this malady of morexy tho Governor ordered 
4i11 the exports to c»me together and open 
the body. But thej* found nothing wrong 
•except ^at the paunch was shrunk up liko 
ti hcn*a gizzard, and wrinkled liko a piece 
•of scorched leather. , • •” — Correa, iv. 288- 
-289. 

1563,— 

Pape , — Don Jeronymo sends to l>eg that 
yoa will go ond visit his brother inimo- 
•diatoly, for though this ia not tho time of 
day for visits, delay would bo dangerous, 
und ho Mill ho very thankful that you come 

once. 

“Orfa. — What is the matter uith tho 
patient, and how long has ho boon ill t ^ 

He has got moixi; and ho has 
been ill two hours. 

“ Ort«,— I will follow you. 

‘*Pvafio. — Xb this tho disease that kills 
.-so quickly, and that few recover from? 
'loll mo how it is called by our people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

** Orta. — Our name for the disease is 
Collerica pama; and tho Indians call it 
morxi; whence again by corruption wo call 
it xnordezi. • . .it is harper here than in 
•our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And I 
have seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more than ten hours. The moat 
that it lasts is four days ; but ns there ia 
no rule without an exception, I once saw 
41 man with great constancy of ^^^tuo who 
lived twenty days continually throwing Ujp 

curginoaa** . . . bile, .and died at Inst. 
Lot us go ana see this sick man ; and os 
for the symptoms you will yourself see what 
41 thing it is.”— Gama, ff. 74r, 75. 

1578. — ‘‘There is another thing which is 
useless called by them eanarin, wliich the 
<!annrin Brahman physicians usually employ 
for the coHertca pamo sickness, which they 
«all morxi ; which sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or loss.”— 
Traciado, 27. 

1598. — “There roignoth n sicknesso called 
TVTnrdflyijn which stealeth nppon men, and 
handloth thorn in such sortc, that it wea- 
koneth a man, and mnketh him cast out all 
that he hath in bis bodie, and many times 
bis life wjthall.”—Li?wcAol«i, 67 ; [Hnk. Soc. 
i. 235 ; Horxi in ii. 22], 

1599. ^ “The disease which in India is 
•called SEordioin. This is a species of Colic, 
which comes on in those countries with such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
iioitrs ; and there is no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is 
A licrb proper for the euro, which bears tho 
same immo of mordesiaTi.”— Carfftti, 227. 

1602. — “In those islets (off Anican)th6y 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
lioans like ours both green end dry, of which 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordezlm, 
which ought to bo monM, and which the 
Arabs caU sachaiM (Ar. hayptt), which is 
what Basis calls mhida, a disease which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulse, with 
cold sweat, great inward fire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves tho natural power so col* 
lapsed {derrihada] that tho patient seems 
like a dead man. —Couio, Dec. IV. liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

o. 1610. — “II regne entre eux vne autro 
malttdio qui viont a rimproviato, iU la nom- 
mont SEordesin, ot vicnt auec gnindo douleur 
dc<i testes, et vomissemont, et orient fort, 
etloplus sou vent on meurent.” — Pyrardde 
Laval, ii. 19 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 18], 

1631.— “Pulvis ejuB (Calumbac) od scrap, 
unius pondus sumptiis cholcrae prodost, 
quam Mordexi incolao vocant.’*^ — Jae, 
JiontH, lib. iv, p. 48. 

1638. — “. . . cellcs qui y regnent le plus, 
soiit colics quails appcllent Koidemn, C|ui 
tuo subitement.” — Mandelelo, 265. 

1648.— Sec also tho (questionable) Votfdpes 
Famettx dit b'leur Victor h Blanc, 76. 

c. 1665. — “Les Portugais impellent Mor- 
dechin les quatro sortes do Coliquea qu'on 
soufifro dans lea Indes ou dies aont fre- 
quentes . . . coux qui ont la quatri^me 
soufrent les trois maux ensemble, h savoir lo 
vomisscmeni^ lo flux de ventre, Ics extremes 
doiileurs, ot jo crois que cotte demioro est 
lo Colora-Morbus.”— Tftevenof, v. 324. 

1678. — “They apply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugais, being a Vomiting with Ixioso- 
ne*»s.”— 114. 

[1674. — “Tho disease called Mordechi 
generally commences wiih a violent fever, 
accompanied by tremblings, horrors and 
vomitings; these symptoms are generally 
fallowed by delirium and death." Ho pre- 
scribes a hot iron applied to tho solos of the 
feet. Ho attributes tho disease to indiges- 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at Icost tho 
prisoners of the Inquisition were safe from 
this disease.- DeWen, Relation de V/nguisi^ 
(ion de Go«, ii. ch. 71.] 

1690 , — *t The Mordedimo is another 
Disease , . . which is a violent Vomiting 
and Looseness.” — OvingCon, 350. 

c. 1690. — Rwnphitte, speaking of the 
Jahk-fruit (q. v.j ; “ Non nisi vacuo stomaoho 
edendus ost, alias enim . . . plerumquo 
oritur Pamo Oholmca, Portugallia Mordexi 
dicta.”--H>r5. Amb., 5. 106. 

1702.— “Cotto grande indigestion qu'ou 
appclle aux Indca lEordec^in, ot quo 
quolques uns de nos Francais ont aimon^o 
Mort-de-Chlen.”— ieffrer J^if,, xi. 156. 

Bluteau (s.v.) says Mordexiin ia 
properly a faUiire of digestion which 
18 very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy he used. This is to 
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of cliolera incut ioncd, nfter Maqilici'^oii^ 
in tlic next i^'u-agrapli. 

1780, — **I nm onco or iwico a year (!) 

fliihjcct to violent nttaclca of cholera morbuSf 
hero called mort-do-chlon. . . /m;)^v to 

Jimnxnrf. quoted by Sir Jainri Stnmtnt 
il. m * • 

1781. — **Tho riaguo is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence ; it 
lias Bwopt away already aliovo 4000 jHirsons, 
200 or M|nvards liavo'bcon buried in the 
clifTorcnt Portugxic**© churches withm a fow 
^laya/’— //iVZry'r Jl*‘ngal Oazfttr, April 21. 

*rhesc quotations show that cholera, 
wliethcr as an epidemic or ns sporadic 
disease, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu> 
giiesc expeditious to the East we find 
apparent cxanqiles of tlie visitations of 
this terrible scourge, though no precise 
iiaino is given in the narratives. Tlius 
we rend in the Life of Glowiiini dn 
Etnboli, nil adventurous young Floren- 
tine Avho served with the Portuguese, 
thnt, nvriving in Chinn in 1517, the 
shins* crews were attacked by a ivfftniu 
iptmUtt difrttsso (virulent flux) of such 
kind thnt there died thereof about 70 
men, mid among these Giovanni him- 
self, and two otiier Floreiiliiios (Kif'?, 
in ArcJiiv* Stor. Jta!. 33). Correa says 
that, in 1503, 20,000 men died nf*’a 
like disease in the army of the ZamoriiL 
We have given above Correa’s descrip- 
tion of the terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
which was most evidently rholera. 
Madras accounts, occonling to ilac- 
plicrson, first mention the di«cnse at 
Arcot in 175G, and there are fremtent 
noticc.s of it iii thnt iiclg1i1>oiiriJOO(1 
'' between 1703 mid 1787. The lion, 
R, Lindsiy speaks of it ns mging ut 
fjylhct in 1781, after canying otf a 
number of the inbabitants of tiilcutta 
{Macphrrgotty see the quotation of 1781 
above). It also raged that year at 
Ganjani, and out of a division of 5000 
Bengal troops under Col. Peavsc, who 
were on the march through that dis- 
liiel, 1143 were in a few da 3 ’S sent 
into hosjiilal, whilst ** death niged in 
the caiiin with n horror not to he de- 
scribed.^ The earliest nceouiit from 
the pen of an English nhyslclau is by 
Dr. Paisley, mid is anted Madras 
Febj'. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwilr Fair, and is said, in less 
iban 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
liilmms. TJic iiaucity of eases of 
chmera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 


Mucnniimra to the wny in wlucli facta 
were dibgui^d hy the current nomeu- 
elaturc of disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied thnt the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great Tcerndcsccnce of the 
disease. But it is a fact thnt some of 
the more terrible feat/ures of the epi- 
demic, wliich are then spoken of as 
(piitc new, had been proiiiincnlly de- 
scribed at Goa nearly tlirce centuries 
before. 

Sec on this auliject an article by Dr. 
J, Mnepberson in Quarterly Eecicw^ 
for Jany’. 1807, and a TreatUe on 
Cholera, bv C. Maciiamara, 1870. To 
these, and especially to the former, wc 
owe scvcml facts and references ; 
though wc had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexm and its identity 
with cholera some year" before even 
the earlier of these publications. 

MOEDEXIM, MOBDIXIM, s. 
Also the name of a sen-fish. Bliitenu 
says ‘a fish found at the Isle of Quix- 
eiiibe on the of Mo/aiiihiquo, 

very like bofitts (?) or river-pikes.’ 

MOSELLAY, n.]). A site at Shiraz 
often mentioned by Hufiz as a favourite 
spot, and near wlifcli is bis tomb. 

c. 1350.- 

•• Hoy ! lot yon liquid niby flow. 

And bid tby j^ti^ivo heart bo glad, 
liVhftto*cr tno frowning rcalotB nay ; 

Tell them tlmt Eden £.*10001 hIiow 
A stream ♦'o clear UocnaUid ; 

A lx>wcr Ro awcot as bloBBoUay." 

JlaJiZt rendered bj* Str IP. 

1811. — “The stream of UiTknalwtd nnir- 
inured near us ; and within throe or four 
hundred )*Anls wns the btoa&olld and the 
Tomb of Hafir-” — 11', Ok Wry V 7>sirf/r, i, 318. 

1813. — '*Natn Flinib now renininsof the 
bower of IdosBoUa, the situation of which is 
now only nvirked hy tho ruins of nn ancient 
tower,”— ilfaa/«anm J{xnunr*8 /'nna, G2. 

MOSQIJE, H. There is no room for 
doubt ns to the original of this word 
being the Ar. wnyidf, ‘a place of 
worsliip,’ literally the place of snjildf 
t.e, 'prostration.^ And the probable 
course is tlii.s. Munjid becomes (1) in 
Span, viezquifu. Port, mrsgfltfa;* (2) 


* Acconling to P^'mrd miMTttf/r Is the wcml tisisl 
in tho 3faldlve InlamlN. It is dinieult to fliippo^o 
tlio people woiilil adopt niicU a wonl from ths 
rortuguese. And proltthly tho form both In oast 
nnd west is to l>o nccoiintodVor bya hnrd pronun- 
ciation or tho Amble jf, as In Cgypt now ; tiio older 
and probably tbo moot widely dltfliHod. (See Mr. 
nmy'fi tioto In Ifak, 80c. It 417.] 
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Ital. •nmchita^ moscfua; French (old) 
mosquete^ mosqu^e; (3) Ena mosque. 
Some of the quotations niij^t suggest 
a different course of modification, hut 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of ma^id rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicro\ia 
misapplication of the word in tlie 
advertisement to a newspaper story, 
“ MuiQted the Hindoo ; Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” Tlio JVeeUy Detroit 
Free Press, London^ July 1, 1882. 

1336. — “ Corpusque ipsius jiorditissimi 
Psoudo-prophetae ... in civitato quae 
2ilecha dicxtur . . . pro mazimo sanctuario 
conservatur in pulchra ipsorum Ecclcsia 

K a UnlBcket vulgaritoraicunt.”*— Guf. d« 
ensdCf in Caat^it TV^aur. fd. IkisnagCf iy. 

1384. — “Sonvi le mosqnette, cioo ohicso 
de’ Sarnceni . . . dentro tutto bianche cd 
intonicate ed ingessate.” — JFVwrofiafdt, 29. 

1543. — **And with tho stipulation that 
tlie 5000 lann tangas which in old time? 
were granted, and are deposited for tho 
expenses of the mizquitas of Ba^aim, are 
to bo paid from the said duties as they 
always hare been paid, and in regard to 
the said mizquitas and the prayers that are 
made in them there shall ho no innovation 
whatever.” — ^Treaty at Ba^im of tho Portu- 
guese with King Bador of yanbaya (Bahadur 
Shah of Ouzorat) in S. BotelhOf Tomi/o, 137- 
1553. — ** . . . but destined yet to unfurl 
that divino and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ . . . m the Eastern rc^'ons of 
Asia, amidst tho infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all tho pagodes of 
the hoathomsm of India, on this side and 
beyond tho Ganges.” — Barros, I. i. 1. 

[c. 1610 — ‘*The principal temple, which 
they call Oucouroit misqultte'^ (ifiiilme 
miskitu. * Friday mosque *). — Purard de Laval, 
Hok. Soc. i. 72.] 

1616.— ** They are very jealous to lot their 
women or Moschees bo seen .” — Str T, Roe, 
in Purckas, i. 537 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 21]. 

Q623. — “ We went to see upon the same 
a meschita, or temple of the 
Mahometans.”— P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69.] 

1634.— 

** Quo a do abomina^o mesqulta immOda 
Casa, a Deos dodicada boje so veja.” 

Malaca Conuguitiada, 1. zii. 48. 

1638. — Mandelalo unreasonably apphes 
the term to all sorts of pagan temples, e.g . — 
Nor is it only iu great Cities that tho 
Bmians have their many Mosqueya. ...” 
— KT. 2nd ed. 1669, p. 62. 

**The King of Siam, is a Pagan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other ReUgion. 
They have divers Mosqueea, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.”— p. 104. 

o. 1662. — ** ... he did it only for love to 
their ^lammon ; and would have sold after- 


wards for as muoh more St. PeteFa , • . to 
the Turks for a Mosquito.”— Coir/ey, I)is> 
course conceraing the Govt, of 0, Cromwell. 

1680. — Gonsn. Ft. St. Geo. March 28: 
“Records the death of Cassa Verona . . . 
and a dispute arising as to whether his 
body should bo burned by tho Qmiuts or 
buried by the ilfbor«, the \attor having 
stopped the procession on the ground that 
tho deceased was a Mussicman and built a 
MuBSeet in the Tonne to bo buried in, toe 
Gkivornor with tho advice of his Coundl 
sent an order that tho body should be 
burned os n Gentue, and not buried by the 
Moors, it being apprehended to bo of 
dangerous consequence to admit the Moors 
such pretences in the Towno.”— Abfez and 
Exis. No. iii. p« 14. 

1710. — “On condition they had a Cowle 
granted, exempting them from pa^ng the 
Pagoda or Musqueet duty.” — In tYheeler, 
ii. 301. 

j 1727. — “ There are no hne Buildings in too 
I City, Imt many Inigo Houses, and some 
, vanserays and MuBCheita.” — A. RamUton. 

' i. 161 ; fed. 1774, i. 163]. 

c, 1760. — “Tho Roman Catholic Churches, 
tho Moorish Moschs, tho Olentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the F^ees, are all equally 
unmolested and tolerated.” — C7ro<«, i. 44. 

[1862.—“ ... I slept at a Musheed, or 
viflago house of prayer.” — BrvMhmn, Rifir 
tn Oashnere, 78.] 

MOSQUITO, s. A gnat is so called 
in the tropics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of mosca, ‘a fly*), and 
probably came into familiar Englisli 
use from the East Indies, though the 
earlier quotations show that it was^rsf 
brought from S. America. A friend 
annotates here: ** Arctic mosquitoes 
are worst of all ; and tho Norfolk ones 
(in the Broads) beat Calcutta 1 ” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation who on her 
voyage to India liad heard formidable, 
but vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, that on seeing an elegant for 
the first time, she asked: “Will yon 
be what’s called a musqiieetae?” 

1539. — “To this misery was there ad- 
joyned tho great aiHictiom which tho Flic? 
and Gnats (per paarU dos aiaWes e mosquitos), 
tl^t coming out of tho neighbouring Wood «, 
bit and stung us in such sort, ns not one of 
us but was gore blood .” — Pinto (orig. cap. 
xxiii.), in Oogan, p. 29. 

1582. — “ We wore oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in tho 
Indian toi^e is called Ttquari, and the 
Spanish call them Muskitoa.” — Mtler 
Phillips, in Rail. iii. 564. 

1584.— “Tho _^29 Day wo set Saile from 
Saint Johns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with tho Stlufikitos $ out tho 
same night we tooke a Spanish Frigat.” — 
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Sir Richard OrecntiHU*s Voyage, in KahL 

iii. 308. : 

1616 and 1678. — Seo both Terry and Tryer 
tinder Cbints. 

1662. — **At night there is a hind of 
insect that plagues one mightily ; they are 
called 3!IIuscie1^n» — it is a kind that by 
their noice and sting oanso mudh irritation. ^ 
— (Sltmr, 68*69. 

1673. — “The greatest Pest is the Mos- 
quito, irhich not only whenis, but domineers 
by its continual Hums."— JTryer, 189. 

1690. — (Tho Governor) “carries along 
■with him a Peon, or Serv'ant to Fan him, 
nnd drive avray the busio Flies, and trouble- 
some Musketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse's Tail.*'— Orin^;oM, 227*8. 


1740. — “ ... all the day we were pestered 
with great numbers of milscatos, which are 
not much unlike the gnats in Rngfand, but 
more venomous. . . — rinsoa’s Voyage, 9th 

ed», 1756, p. 46. 


1764.- 

“ Mosquitos, sanddics, seek the sheltered 
roof, 

And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail, 

' Nor spare the sportive child.** 

— G^ratn^iFer, bk. i. 

1883,— “Among rank weeds in deserted 
Bombay gardens, too, tbero is a laigo, 
speckled, unmusical mosquito, raging and 
importunate and thirsty, 'which will give a 
new idea in pain to any one that rislts its 
haunts .” — Tribes on My Frontier, 27. 


MOTUUPHA, 8, Hind, from Ar. 
'laxilitarafa, but according to 0. P. B. 
mi*tar{fay [rather At. miffttari/a, 
tariff ‘an artizan*]. A name techni- 
cally applied to a number of miscel- 
laueotis taxes in Madras and Bombay, 
such as were ciilled sayer (q.v.), in 
Bengal. 


[1813.— “Mohterefa. Anartideor. Taxes, 
personal and professional, on artificers, 
merchants and otlicrs ; also on houses, im- 
plements of agricalture, looms, &e., a branch 
of the flayer,”— 5th Report, s.v. 


1826. — “. . . for example, the tax on 
merchants, manufacturers, Ac. (called mob- 
turfa). . . .**— (7mn< Duff. IT, of the 
Mahrattas, 3rd ed. 356.] 


MOULHEINi n.p. Tliis is said to 
be originally a Talain^ name Afuf- 
mwoa-lem, syllables winch mean (or 
may be made to mean) *one-eye-dc- 
stroyed' ; and to account for 'U'hich a 
cock-and-bull legend is giycn (prob- 
ably invented for the purpose) ; “Tra- 
dition says that the city was founded 
... by a king ■\vith three eyes, having 
an extra eye in his forehead, but that 
by the machinations of a woxnani the 


eye in his forehead was destroyed, . . .” 
(Mason^s Rurmah, 2nd ed. p. 18). Tlie 
Biirinese corrupted the name into Mmi- 
la-xjainQy whence the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Mauhnain, The place so 
called is on tlie opposite side of the 
estuary of the Salwiii R. from Blaxia- 
ban (q.v.), and has entirely superseded 
that once famous port. Moiuinein, a 
mere site, was chosen as the head- 
quarters of the Teiiasserim jirovinces, 
when those became British in 1826 
after the first Burmese War. It has 
lost political importance since the 
annexation of Pegu, 26 years later, 
but is a thriving city which numbered 
in 1881, 68,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 


MOUNT DULY, n.p. 

MOUNT.) 


(See DBIiLT, 


MOUSE-BEBB, s. The beautiful 
little creature, Meminna indica (Gray), 
[Trapuhis meminna, the Indian Cliev- 
rotam (Blanford, Mammalia^ 555),] 
found in various parts of In^a, and 
weighing under 6 lbs., is so called* 
But the name is also applied to several 
pigmy species of tlie genus Traguhis, 
found in the Malay regions, hvhere, 
according to Mr. Skeat, it t^es in 
popular tradition the place of Brer 
Rabbit, outwitting even the tiger, 
elephant, and crocodile.] All belong^ 
to the family of Musk-deer. 


MUCHAN, s. Hind, machdn, Bekh. 
manchdUf Skt. maheha. An ele^^ted 
platform; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races; or a 
stage or scaflblding erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a ueld, or what not. 

c, 1662.— “As the soil of <the countiy is 
very damp, the people do not live on the 
ground-floor, hut on the machdn, which is 
me name for a raised floor .” — Shihdbuddin 
Tdlish, by Dlodtmann, in d.A.S,B, xli. 
Pt. i. 84. 

[1882. — “In a shady green mechan in 
some fine tree, watching at cool of 
evening. , • .** — Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 
3rd ed. 284,] 


MUCBTW'Al, 8. Mahr. machtca. Hind. 
maehxtdf machv^, A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MTTCKNA, s. Hind, makhnd, 
[which comes from Skt. mathinoy ‘a 
bug, a flea, a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks’]. A male 



MUCOA, MTTKUVA. 
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wUliotit «T with Duly 

nuliinmlnry ttiskn. Thc^ lattvr are 
fmuilirtr in Botigni^ n«rl atiU more «o 
ni CVylon, where nccortliiig to Sir S, 
itakcr» ‘'not more than ime in 300 
lin*^ ln*«1vs; they are iiiciely provified 
willi Hhurl. gralilH‘ra| projecting geiinr- 
ally nhuiit :i inches from th«» upper 
jaw, and alwnt 2 inche** in ili.inieler ” 
(W Iti/te n»fl Ilouuit in 11.) 

S.indurson (13 Yrnn tmoiiff (h^ /IV/d 
lUaits pj /fiam, [Snl vd. Cnj) jays : “ On 
the Contitieiit of India murhunst or 
elephanUs Wn without Ui«ks nre de- 
cidi»d]\ rare , . Murhuns hr»’e<l in 
the herfls aticl the peculiarity ti m»t 
hcrfditory or tmiiMiiiltod.” Tins 
author al^i Staten that out of f»l male 
idenlnni^ captured hy him in Mj^orc 
and only ft were mncJLiKM. But 

the doiinitton of a laaAAmt in IWnml 
IS that which we have given, including 
thove atiimaU which only 

feminine or rudimentary tiMkis tlm 
‘phort gnthlK'iN* of Hiker ; and thc^4» 
latter can hardly he calh*tl nm* among 
domc^^iicati^l elephants. This miy Ih» 
partiallv due to n pn*fen»n<e ^ in 
purch:i'-erp.* Tin* Kuiie aul Imr derh es 
the term from jniitft, ‘fnee'; Imt th»' 
reason is ohseun’. ShikesjHMr nml 
PJaltpgive the worti as aUo applied to 
‘a cock without »<pun«.* 

c. 1780.—** An ctephant tiorn nith tttc left 
tooth only Is reckoned Mcred ; moIIi hUck 
111 the tiKiuth unluck V, nnd not mIcoMo : 
the TQukna or elephnnt fiom wittionl teeth 
is thought the best.**— //<»/», A*. AinrGoy in 
LireJ PJ #/o* Atriffiiiy/, iit« 101. 

JIUCOA, MUKUVA. n.p. Mai- 
iwah and Taiml, inii/Jkunin (Hing.k ‘a 
diver,* nnd muUnrar (pi.), pjopn 
(AMnhar^ ii. Glo«y* R.v.)deri\es it from 
l)rav, nifrA/;i^ia, ‘to dive* ; the Madrtu 
givea Tam. niiis/.ioya, with the 
Paine meaning.] A name applied l4i 
the lishermen of the western coi^t of 
the Veninsnia near 0, Comorin. [But 
.Mr. Pringle (/>mrj/, FL St, tito, 1st 
per. iii. 187) poiut.s out that f4irinerly 
as now, the ivord was of much more 
general application. Orme in a pas^eige 
miotcd below employs it of iKkitmen at 
Karlknl. The iwe of the word ox* 


• filr OforRc* Yul4* notes: '* t can distinctly call 

to mind 0 nmcknns that I hid (I miyhnvc had 

more) ont of so or 40 c If nhiii tn that isisa»l thnin:;h 
my hands.*' 'nils woiifd plip 15 or SO |»rr cc-nt. of 
mucibiaa. hut as the atud Included rrmatfs, thu 
result tronid mthcr <n>nslstwUh Mr, ttindcraon'a 
.'j out of 61 malea. 


tCMided n« fur N. as 5fndr:i*', and on 
the W, c‘at‘'t; it nits not confined to 
the cxtrc’ine B,] It was nrtioiig thft.s»«, 
nnd aiiiong the corrrsp<mding class of 
PatavaXB on the en*-i coa^t, tint P. 
XatieiV nuHt noted inlnniri in liidh 
occurri'd. * 

ir»10.~ ** *n>c fourth tliss nn? c-itkd 
Iitechaa. mu I tlirso nre t>hcr»4**— re/fAfn.\ 
irj. 

K'Uft,— '** .\n<l Dom .tolo 1 vl rerat rijiccv'Ji 
wiUi tt inimod (*liristuu wb»>*c vMe at,«l 
clitldn^n uffc in*ldA the tort, «nd n ralunt 
rnin, with »ho:n he nrr»n::«d to piic Mm 
l^)0pardn0fl (nnd that he r'i>e him nn the 
rt*nt) to lire to h»»usf s thit atrf>l rmi d 
tho fort. , . . this tJUristiAU, caUc-t 
Dmrto Pt niindes . • • put nn a Int <if oM 
rurs ond tajr**, and j«»mdercd him»elf with 
ftshcsftfter the |a>i)|)oxi of i^OGCEl 

• . . also <I( r.liDC* his hiirwith utnUt'ircfif 
od Aiid n*kv*s, and divutslcg hlm*<lf like* a 
riviilsr irhilsl he tiwl tmdi f his rwri 
n pifiel of ptmiwisider «n*l pic^'cs of flow, 
luitch, nnd c«j*nmpiid»i^ h«r***lf tofhsl, 
lu which nil Mined, alipi><'d out of the firt 
hy muht, nnd .v the di> hrd*<«, l.c rime to 
certnmhntstif snacuos, whr“hatvt;sbem«cn, 
and f*og.in to lx*,? nircs in il.e iisnil {uLircr 
of the fur/, i.f, pPkt ers for thrir Ions lif<^ 
and liedih, nnd ih^ ci*noi:rst of cae*ulc<, 
and CIS) <le!ircn«s h)f their wofotnUnd, 
and pm-|***ntv for their children, and other 
jTautI thin^rs.’*— CVcfii, U. ^7J. 

lavA— Ikimw Ins mucTxaria, *a pshcr. 
unn*a villn;»o,* 

IfOO.— **Th«ve who gate the l*c*t rreejv 
turn to the (tosjv^l wen* the M&coas ; nn*h 
.IS they hid no clmreh in which to ifsomhle, 
Ihi’i (lid ill tlie dtflds an*! on the sV*nrs, 
and with *McU fcrsrowr lUit the Pat her 
found hhustdf iit Units with C^X) or Cs’W 
90 lU aUitit him.*’— /.eefrt<», Pi‘*Ai if«> /'• /*. 
.Vrr<‘0'e, Ui. 

IdlO, - ITcsp iitiriners are cillel 
Zdoueols.” — /Vroaf Aucif, lUk. Soe. 
1.011.) 

Idir*.— **»luit «l Tdaenso omnes, Id cst 
vnis-imi p^cltccula ct pisc.tta virens, Chris* 
tliin iiicra awndficrcnt.*’ -Jiirn’e, Slk). 

“ 'Hic Mnehoa or Mccho« are 
Pishers ... the tnen Tliceties, the sconien 
Harlots, with wlmm they plc,i«o. . * 

— /•eirXii/, Fti^nMtvy, 

1677. — Ko^olrcd **to ra(«e the rates of 
hire of tho {•as lltUSSOOLA) \Kwt- 

tnen eillcd Maccluars.* — />. Si, (7a». Cwmw., 
dau It;, in *V«‘WirHtf /Iru, S’a. I. 61. 

[16^1.— ’‘Tlio Maquaa or Ikxitmen yo 
Omhniy Astmiugers (r»e) for weather did 

• • 4 i»mgHusn<*ate gn-^t Bains, . . ,**— 

/>, AV. tfn.^ Jst fcr. in, 131.) 

1727.— “They nny marry inh> lower 
Trilics • • . and «o m.iy the Mnekwas, or 
Pishore, who, I tliink/nro n higher tril*o 
limn the (see POLBA)." — .f • 

//ttniVfoa, i. 310, (ed. 1741, i. 312J 
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[1738. — ** Gnstos com Nniro**, Tibas, 
^^uas.” — Agrcomout, in Logan, MaXahar, 

1745.— ‘*ThoMaeoaB, nkind of Malabars, 
who haro specially this business, and, ns wo 
might say, tho oscIusIto privilcgo in all that 
concerns sca«fnring.* — ^ orhert, t. 227«8. 

174C.— *‘194 Idacqaars aUending tho soa- 
j^ido at night . . . (P.) 8:8: 40»’*^Account 
of .Er^mordinary KxpcMt*, ni FU Si» Doxnd 
{India Ofheo H8. Hocords). 

17B0. — “ Fifteen mmtoolas (soo ISUB* 
SOOIiA) accompanied tho ships ; they took i 
in 170 of tho troops, besides the Macons, I 
who nro tho black follows that row thorn.” 
— Onn^, cd. 1803, iii. 617. I 

[1813.— “Tho Muckwas or Macuars of 
Tollicliorry are no industrious, useful sot of , 
people,” — Forhes, Or, Mm* 2nd ed. i. 202,] 

MUBDAB, s. Hind, maddr, Skt 
'imnddra ; Calotropis |?roccra, R. Brown, 
N.O. Asclepiadaceae* One of the ’most 
common and widely dilTiised plants In 
nnculti’rated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the hark fibre is used for 
halters, &c., and experiment has shown 
it to he an excellent material worth 
^40 a ton in England, if it could be 
supplied at that rate ; but the cost of 
collection has stood in tlie way of its 
utilisation. The seeds arc imhedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
Tills also has been the subject of ex- 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
-without practical success. Tlie plant 
nl)Ound.s until an acrid milky juice 
which the Rujputs arc said to employ 
for infanticide. {Pmjah PlantK) ^le 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through- 
out K. India. 

HUDDLE, e. (?) Tliis word is only 
known to ns from the clover — ^])crhap9 
too clever — little book quoted below. 
TOe word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably n misapprehension 
of hudlee. [Even Mr. JSnindt and 
Mrs, ’W'yatt are unable lo explain this 
word. Tlie former does not remember 
hearing it. Both doubt its connection 
ivith Diidlee. Mrs. IVyatt suggests 
inth hesitation Tamil wiudcr, “boiled 
rice,” mudjcupalli, “ the cook-liouse.'T 

183C>7> — “Besides nil these aeknowlodgod 
and ostcnfliblo attendants, each servant has 
A kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all tho work that can bo put off upon 
him without boing found out by his mnstor 
or mistress .” — LtUnt from Jl/irwfrtw, 38. 

„ “They always come accompanied 
by thoir Vakools, n kind of Sccrctanos, or 
inierproton, or flappers, —their mnddlOB in 
2 P 


short ; everybody hero has n muddle, high 
or low,* — /irrtewyrom Mivinu, 86, 

MUFTY, 8. 

a. At. an expounder of 

tbe Mahommed nii L aw, tho utterer 
of the fuhod. (see FUTWAH). Propcrly 
tlie Mnfti is above the Kdzl wlio 
carries out the judgment. In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company’s 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1862, 
wc have frequent mention of hotli 
Oaiisfes and Muflteg sis authorized ex- 
pounders of tho Mahommedan Law; 
t»ut, though Kazis were nominally 
uiaintained in the Provincial Courts 
dowm to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
os Ki^Is became limited to quite 
different objects and tlie designation 
of tho Law-officer who gave the fnfwd 
in our District Courts was MatilavJ. 
Tlie title Afu/ti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to any 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never -was heard in India 
rts a living title by any Englishman now 
surviving. (See CA^EE, LAW-OFFICE!?, 
MOOLY&). 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘plain clothes.^ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure. [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dressing - gown, smoking - cap, and 
slippers, which was like the Orientol 
! dress of the Mn/(i udio was familiar 
I in Europe from his appearance in 

^lolicre’s Botityeois Gfntilhmnme* Com- 
pare tlie French m Pekin,\ 

a.— 

1653.—“ Pendant la tompcslo vno fommo 
IndtUtanl mourut sur notro bord ; vn 
Monfti Por>An do In Sccto dos Schat (soo 
SHEE AH) assista K cotto doml^ oxtr<[mitd, 
luy donnnnt csporancc d* vno moiUouro vio quo 
collo-cy, ot d'vn I^radia, oil Tod auroit tout 
00 quo l*on pout desircr . . • ot la fit changor 
do Scoto. . . ."—Bo la BoaUagedt^Qovz* od, 
1657, p, 281. 

1674. — “ Ro<toIvq to nuiko a prasont to tho 
Govomoni of Ghangulaput ano Pallavomm, 
old friends of tho ^mpany, and now about 
to go to Golcondab, for tho marriage of tho 
formor-trith tho dau^torof tho King's Mufti 
or Clmrchman. '*—Forf Bl* Qto* Cbnsn., 
March 26. In jVbfes and SxU., No. i. SO. 
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1767,— “3d. You will not let the Gauzy 
or ilufby roceiTo anything from the tenants 
unlawfully.” — Co Wreforar' Jnitructt<nis$ in 
Lonff, fill. 

1777.— “The Cazi ond Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed W the widow and 
nephew of Shabaz Bog Khan. . ; — ileporC 

on the Patna Caustf quoted in Stephen*s 
Nuncomcnr and Impey^ ii. 167. 

1793.— “§ XXXVI. Tho Cauzies and 
Muftis of ^e provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and xnufties of tho 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, and 
shall not be removable, except on proof to 
tho satisfaction of the (Tovemor-Gonoral in 
Council that they are incapable, or have 
been guilty of misconduct. . . — Reg, IX. 

e/1793. 

re. 1855.— 

“ Uliink*Btthou I fear the dark vizier, 

Or the mufti’s vengeful arm ?” 

Bon OauhieTt The GadCi J}anghter,'\ 

MUGG, iLp. Beng. Magh. It is 
impossible to deviate mthout deteri- 
oration from Wilson’s definition of this 
obscure name ; “ A name commonly 
applied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly those bordering on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the people of 
Chittagong.” It is beside the question 
of its on^n or proper application, to 
say, as Wilson goes on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arsdeanese disclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a class held 
m contempt, viz. the descendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali motlicrs. The 
proper names of foreign nations in 
any language do not require the 
sanction of the nation to whom they 
are applied, and are often not recog- 
nised by the latter. German is not 
the German name for tlie Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for tlie 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word, Tlie 
origin of the present ivord is very 
obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us %vith this note : “ There 
is go(^ reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maga, the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
in Magadha (modem Behar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. For though thm is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are severed legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
who marries a native princess, and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see ATonfa. 
Martin. iL 18 seqg.y^ Tlie paskge is 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Maliommedan 
UTiters sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshippers, and it seems 
jpossible that the word may have been 
rers. magus.* [See Rishy^ 

Tribes ana Castes^ ii. 28 The 
Chittagong long furnimed the 

best class of nauro cooks in Calcutta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota- 
tion below. 

1685.— “Tho Mogen, which be of the king- 
dom of Becon (see ABAKANl and Kamo, to 
stronger than tho King of Tipaia ; so that 
Chatigam or Porto Grande (q*v.) ia often 
under the King of Becon .” — JL Pitch, in 
JIahf. ii. 389. 

c. 1500.— (In a country adjoining Pcgn> 
“ there nro mines of ruby and diamond ana 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (tho lord of that country) 
has war with tho tribe of Mogh about tho 
mines ; also with tho tnbe of Tipam there 
are battios.”- Atn (orig.) i. 888 ; [ed. JarrtU, 
iu 120]. 

c. 1604. — “ Bffeat qf ihe Magh iidjd.— 
This short-sighted B4ja . . . became elated 
with the extent of his treasures and the 
number of his elephants. . . . Ho then 
openly rebelled, and assembling an army at 
Sundj^dnw laid scigo to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . BiCj^C Mtfn Singh . . . despatched 
a force. . . . These soon brought tho Magh 
and all his forces to action . . . rcraid' 
less of tho number o! his boats and tho 
strength of his artillery.”— Jndyafuf^a/i, m 
Emot,y\, 109. 

1638. — “Submission of Manok Bdf, tho 
Mag Bdjd of Chittagong.”— .dhduf-iTamid 
Lahori, in do. vii. 66. 

c. 1665.— These many years there have 
always been in tho Kingdom of Jtahan or 
JMoy (read Mog) some Portuguese, and ivith 
them a great number of tooir Ckrisiian 
Slaves, and other Pranguxs. . . . That was 
tho refuge of the Bun-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, Cochin, JUalague (see MALACCA), 
and aU those other ^ces which the Portu- 
geses formerly bmd in the Indies," — 
Bernier, £,T. p. 53 ; [od. Constalle, 109]. 

1676. — “In all Bengala this King (of 
.drulnn) ia known by no other name but tiie 
King of Mogue.” — Tavernier, £.T. i. 8. 

1762. — . . that as the time of tho 
Mugs draws nigh, they request ns to order 
the pinnace to he with them by the end of 
next month.” — In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810,— “In a paper written hy Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes . • • that 
Magadha is the county of the people whom 
we call Muggs. . . . The term Mngg, tocso 
people assured me, is never used by either 
themselves or by the Hindus, except when 
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sponliing tho jniigon commonly called Hindu- 
fltani b 7 Europeans. • . — r\ Duchmaut in 

JEaxtmiJndiaf it. 18. 

1811.— ** mugs, a dirty and disgusting 
people, lint strong and skilful. Tlioy are 
fiomcwhntof tho Malayan race .” — Solvyrntf iii. 

1860. — ** That vcgotablo cupry was excel- 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mng7'*^ 
The Vairl Jtungalow, 889. 

MUGGUB, 8. Hind, and Malir. 
magar and makaVy from Skt. makara 
*a Gca-moiistor’ fgec MACABEO). The 
dcstvttctivo broad-snouted crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Crocodihts hiporcatus^ 
now apparently* subdivided into several 
sorts or varieties. 

1611.— ."Alagnters or Crocodiles there 
called filuzgiir match* . . //aicZ-i«jr, fn 
jPurdiew, i. 430. The word is hero intcndcfl 
for magar-mats or macM, * crocodile-rish.* 

[1876.— See under NUZZEXt.] 

1878. — **T]io mugrar in a gross pleb, and 
bis ieaiures stamp him as iow-bom. IVis 
manners are coarse.*— P/. ItokingoUf In Afg 
Jndian Garden, 82-3. 

1879. —“ En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they aro usually called alligators, but that 
» a misnomer. It h tho mugger • . . them 
muggers kill a good many ]>coplo, and have 
A playful way of getting under a boot, and 
knocking ofT the steersman with their tnil«<, 
and then swallowing him afterwards.” — 
Poliol’t Ac., i, 168. 

1881.—“ Alligator leather attains by nso a 
beautiful glo*»s, and is very durable . . . 
nnd it is ]^«dblc that our rivers contain a 
feufilcicnt number of the two variut!c<< of 
crocodile, tlio muggar and tho pa rial (seo 
QAVIAL) for tho tanners and leather* 
dressers of Cawnporo to oxperimout upon.” 
— Phneer Jfaxl, April 26, 

MUGGBABEE, n.p. Ar. maghrahJy 
‘western.^ Tltis word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Sloors jiropcr, is, 
as mioht be expected, not now common 
in Inain. It is the term that npnears 
In the Hnyraddin Mogzahhin of Qtun^ 
tin Duncard, From gharh^ tho root of 
this word, tho Sp^miards have the 
province of Algarve, and both Spanisli 
and Portngnesu liavo garhin, n west 
wind. [Tlio magician in the talc of 
Alaeddin is a iuophrabi, and to this 
day in Languedoc and Gascony Mavg^ 
ravy is used as a term of ennsing. 

Ar. NigliUi x. 35,^ 379). 
Muggerbee is used for a coin (see 
OUBBER).} 

1663. — **Thc proper tongue in which 
AvIconA wrote is that which Js used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia and in 


Tartsry (from which latter Avicona came) 
and this tongue they call Aral}fi and that 
of our hloors they call Mngaraby, os much 
as to say Moorish of tho West. . . — 

Gardaf f. 19 j». 

MULL, 8. A contraction of MuUi- 
gatawny, nnd applied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to moinhers of the Service 
hclonging to the Madras Presidency, 
as Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay people Bucks or Be- 
nighted. 

[1837,— «<Tho Mulls have Icon excited also 
by another occurrence . . . affecting rather 
the trading than fashioonblo world .” — Amatir 
Joxtrnalt December, p. 251.] 

[1852. — **. . . residentHi of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated • Qui Ilicp,* * Ducks/ anti 

* MuUb.’ AV« and Qitrrw, lat ecr. v. 
165.] 

1860.—“ It ya nno darko Londe, and tlicr 
dwollcn ye CVffiwfn««* whereof spokoth 
JlomerM Po^ta in his OdyAwn, and to thy« 
Dayo thei clopen TenehrMi or • ye Benyghted 
fToiko/ Bot tboi cicpcn hcrasclvys Mnllys 
from MuUipatavnff wjw** yn nno of thoyr 
goddyfl from we‘» tlici bon ysprong,”— Ext. 
from n lately dbeovered MS. of 5iV John 
J^aundn•i//f. 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of this well-known souj) is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil mtVapu-fauKir, 

• pepper- water * ; showing the correct- 
ness of the popular belief w'lucb 
ascribes llie origin of this excellent 
article to Madras, wlicncc— and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there — the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1781.- 

“ In vnin our bard fnto wo repine ; 

In vain on our fortune rad ; 

On Mullagheo-tawny wo dino, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail,'* 

Song by a Gentleman of t!io Navy 
(ono of Hyder’s Prisoners}, in 
ibVfoa-/utrr, i. 18. 

[1828.— ... in a brason pot was mnlugn 
toimi, n hot vegetable soup, made cbietly 
from popper ana capaieurns.**— iTee/r, Jl/ir- 
Wdtu m ilJiidnii, 2nd cd. 219.] 

MULMULL, 8. Hind, malmai; 
Muslin. 

[c.l690.-“MalmnJ,perpioeo , , . 4B.” 
— Al», od. JJfoehmann, i. 91.] 

1683.—“ Yo Baid Ellis told your Petitioner 
that ho would not inko 600 Pieces of your 
Poiitionor's mulmulls unless your roli- 
tioner gave him 200 Bupa, which your 
Potitionor being poor could not do.”— 
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Petition of Jtoyoode^, Wcnvor of in 

Jltd^eSf JJinrj/, Llnrcb 20 ; [Hftk. Soc. I. 73J. 

1705.— <*2ffal]o-iiiollea ot fiutro divcncs 
eortcs do toiler • • • Biinquerques ct Ic*i 
boll os moussolmcB.'**— XtiiVfirr, 78. 

MUNCHBEli, MAITJEBlii & 
Thia word is pTOj)er to llie S.W. coast ; 
Mnlnral. mnrijU^ mtitchali from Skt. 
miiicha. It is the tinttie of a kind of 
luunmockditter tiscd on that coast ns 
A snbslitntc for pjdmikin or dooly. It 
ia suhstnntinlly the s^imc ns the aandy 
of die Hiiniilayn, imt mure elnbornte. 
Correa describes but docs not nnme it. 

15G1.— . • Ho canio to tho fnctury in 
fi litter whieii men c.’irricd on thoir nhoulncra. 
'Hic^o nro made with thick cancs^ bent up* 
vnnh And nrclicd, and from tliom nro 
fnisnondcd nomo clothcH ImU n fathom in 
tv Kith, And A fathom and a luitf in length ; 
ond At tho ostromitic^ ptccc^i of wood to 
sustain tho cloth hanging from tho polo ; 
nnd upon this cloth a roattro-n of the namo | 
914003 tho cloth . • . thowholoTcryeplcndidf 
and AS rich as tho gontlornon . . . may 
dcMfO.'*— (7orrw, Three kc., p. 1D9. 

1811.—** Tho Inquisition is about a quarter 
of A milo di'dant from tho convont, and wo 
proceeded thithor in manjcols,* — /lucAanan, 
Chrutian Itet^rcJieit 2nd cd., 171. 

1819. — '*Uuacheol, a kind of litter ro< j 
ticnibllng A sca-eot or hammock, hnng to n j 
long polo, with n movcablo cover o^cr tho 
wholo, to koop oflf (bo sun or min. Six men 
will run with ono from one end of tho Mnliabar 
coast to tho other, while twolre nro necessary 
for the lightest i>alnnqum."—ll>/«A, ii. 142. 

1841. — '* HtwchoelB, with poles complete. ! 
. . . Poles, Munchcol-, Spare/*— ^am^ion's 
Jiotnlat/ Codtf Oriminee A^omrar/o/urr. 

1862.— « Wo . . . atorted ... in Man* 
eheolB or hammocks, slung to Kamboos, with 
A shado over thorn, ond carried by six men, 
who kojpt up untMirthly yolls tho whole time/* 
— JfarOiAm, Peru ancf /ndia, S53. 

c. 1886.— “When I landed at Diu, an 
ofHcor met mo with a llanchQel for my use, 
nz. A hammock Rhing to a ]x>Io, ana pro< 
toctod by an owning,’*— il/.-(7en. It, IT. 
Keatinge* 

A form of this word is used nt 
Bdunion, srlicrc a kind of palankin is 
called ‘*lc manchy.” It gives a title 
to one of Leconte dc Lisle’s Poems : 

c, 1858— 

** Sons un nua^o frais do ekiiro moussolino 
Tons lc3 dimnnchoa ou matin, 

Ttt Tonais h In villo on manchy do rotin, 

Par los rampes do la eoUino.” 

Lt lllandiy. 

Hie word 1ms also been introduced 
by the Portuguc.se into Africa in the 
forma maxilla, and machtfia. 


1810.— , . tangno, nuo dies chamSo 
rnaxilaB .*’ — Annaea Jl/arifima«, iii. 48-1. 

18S0,— ”Tho Portuguese (in Quilltman) 
foldom even think of w'alking tho length of 
their own stroetf nnd • • . go from house to 
hou«o in A oori of ivtlanquin, called here a 
maohilla (pronoiinecd rtatfieela). This 
u«unlly consists of a polo placed Upon tho 
shoulucm of tho luiiivc", from which is 
Mis|)oo(Icd A long plank of wood, nnd npon 
that Is fixed on old'fashionQd-looking cluir, 
or eomotiincs two. Ulicn there is nn awning 
orcr tho top. hung nit round with curtains. 
Each machilla rc^piircs alwut G to 8 l>c.srcrs, 
who nro nil drc‘V<oil nlilco in n kind of 
livery,*’— /I Journey in Africa, hr JT. A» 
Pringle, p. 89. 

HUNGOOSE, This is the p<mu* 
].ar Anglo*l]idmn name of the Induau 
ichiieuniotiaf rcprc.scntcd in the South 
by Mangufia Mungos (Elliot), or JTcf* 
pealrtt griseus (Geotfroy) of natutnli'sl,^, 
nnd in Bengal by Hrrfefteji maiaecenm. 
[Blnnford (ilfammahVr, 110#'^.) recog- 
nises eight species, the “ Common 
Indian Mnngoosc ” being de'^cribod as 
, HerpestfJt muyigo.] Tlie word isTelugu, 

I dr In Upper India 

the Auimni is c.a!Icd neteai, neold, or 
nyauL Jerdon mves mattgtlx however 
ns a Dcccani and Mahr. word ; [Platts 
gives it a.s dialectic, and very donbt- 
fully derives it from Skt, maJJhu, 
‘moving quickly.’ In At. it is binU 
‘daughter of the bridegroom/ in 
Egj'pt kitt or katt FartUln, ‘Pharaoh’s 
cat' (Bitrfon, Ar. Nighh, ii. 369]. 

1073, — **. . . A mongoose is akin to a 
Forrot. . . .*’— PVycr, 116. 

1681, — **Tho knowledge of tbe*o nntidobd 
licrbs iho^ Iiavo learned from tho Honsg- 
gntio, A kind of Ferret."— Alrmr, 115. 

1685.— “They luvro what they call a 
mangnBi crc.aturc9 something ditforent from 
ferrets; these bold snakes in great nnttpatby, 
and if they onco discover thorn never giro 
up till they have killed thom/~i?ilw4, 
f. G6 p. 

Blutcau elves the following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceylm, 
tr. from Portuguese into Prcnch, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1701, p. 163. It is in 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Bibcyio. 

*‘Thcro aro persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is ill-tomporcd, for they prefer 
to bo bitten by a mangns to being killed by 
A snake." 

1774— “Ho (tho Dharmn Raja of Bhoo- 
ianj has got a little lap-dog and a mnngooB. 
which ho is very fond ow^—BogltU Diary, 
in Harlham^a Tibet, 
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1700. — ** Hifl (Mr. GWa) osnorimonts 
Jiavo also ostabliancd a very cunous fao^ 
tlmt tlio ichnoumon, or mungooBD, which is 
vcrv common in this countrr, and hills 
fiiuikcs without dnngor to iiseUi docs not 
uso antidotes . . . but that tho poison of 
flnn1cc*i is, to this animal, innocont.^'— Letter 
in Co!ehrwU*t Life^ p. dO. 

1829. — ‘*11 hlonghEo animnlo simile ad 
unn donnola .'* — Papiy in dc SI* 

dri ViaQg. /faf., p. 279. 

MUNJEET, s. Hind, majlth^ Sht. 
Tn«tyVff/i{/irt ; a ^’c-})laiit (i2iww cordi- 
Jcliaf Li, N.O. Uinchouaccae) ; ‘Hcngrtl 
Madder.’ 

IMniNNEBPOEB, ii.p. Properly 
^fanip^l^; a qiinsi-iiidepcndcnt JStatc 
lying bctwcon tlic Jlritinh di^^trict of 
Caclinr on the cxtroinc east of Buiiipil« 
and tliG upper part of the late klngaoin 
of Bunnn^ and in fact including a jiart 
of the tvutcr.<?hod between the inlnitaric? 
of the Brahnmputm and those of the 
Irawadi. The people arc of ccnuinply 
IndO'Cliincse and Mongoloid aspect, 
and the Statc^ .small and secluded as it 
is, lias lind iU turn in tcm]>urar>' con- 
<mcst and domination, like almost nil 
tnc States of Indo-China £ 1*010 the 
borders of As^jim to the month of the 
Mekong. Like the other Indo-Chinese 
States, too, .Manipur has it.s royal 
chronicle, hut little Hceiiis to have heeii 
gathered from it. The Itujas and people 
have, for a jjcriod which seems un- 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastroUsS invasion of Manipur hy 
Alompra, founder of the present Bur- 
tneso dynasty, in 1765, led a few years 
Afterwards to iicgotiutioius with the 
Bcngiil Government, and the ennclusion 
of a treaty, in consequence of wliich a 
body of British sepoys was actually de- 
spatched in 1703, but cvcntuall); re- 
turned without reaching Jlaiiipur. 
After this, intercourse jiracticnlly 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was ovenun hy the Bunwc^c, 
who also entered Cachar ; and British 
troops, ioiiicd with a SInni])rui force, 
expelled thoin. Since then a British 
omcer has always been resident at 
Jianipur, and at one lime (c, 1838-41^ 
a great deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road hctwppu Cachar 
and Manipfir. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Cliicf-Cominhsioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Mnni])ur, 
in the close of 1890, led to the infiic- 


tioii of scvcic punishment on the 
leaders of tlie outhrenk. The Mahu- 
riijn, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min- 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called hy a 
variety of names. Thus, in Bcimcll’s 
Mmonr and inims of India it hears 
the name of Meckloy. In Symes’s 
Xurratu'Cy and in maps of that period, 
it is Cassay; names both of which 
have long diNippoarcd from modem 
maps. ii/ceWry roi>rf*‘i‘nt.s the name 
hy which the roiintry was 
known in A»^un ; Mottli (apparently 
A form of the s.niijc) was llic name in 
Cachar ; Ktt-fd or Ka^thv (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is tho name 
hy which it is known to the Slians or 
Burmese. 

17.55.— “1 Iiavc carriwl my Arm** to tho 
CfmaV.ior CaI^A . . . on tho other quarter 
1 liavo reduced to my subjection tbo major 
lurt of tho Kinplcim of Cassay ; wlio«o 
Heir 1 hnvu taken f«OQ tlivro ho 

hrhind you. ♦ « — Speci-h of Jlfoiuprtt to 

Onht, Jhirr at Movirhnfut^. liafritmpUt Or, 
JUp, 11 ) 2 . 

1759.— “ Cassay, which . . . lies to the 
X. Wcstwml of Ava. n Countiy, bo far 
05 I can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
r.tirono. . . dd. 22 Juno 1759, 

in iind, llfi. 

[17C2. — *‘. . . the Proddont font tho 
Ho.ard a lotlor which he had receivecl from 
Mr. S\*rol5t at Cliittnponp. containinp nu 
invitation which had heeii inndo to him and 
hh Council !*> the llaj.ah of Meckloy to 
ttv«iiat iiiiii iii’ohtaininp rcdrc55 , . , fmni 
tho lhirina5. ..." — licttir, in 
Jiktriy hfcorthf 291.] 

1703,— “Meckloy i5 a Hilly Coiintn*. 
and w bounded «n tho Xorth, fkaith, and 
West hy largo tract 5 of Cool'if Munnfatiit^ 
which protciil nny intercourse with tho 
countries l>c 3 €»iid them; an*! on tho Ea^’t* 
by tho Burainpoota («eo BURBAhl- 
POOTER); Iwjond tbo Hills, to tlio Xorlb 
by Asani and Peony , to the Writ Ca«liar : 
to tho South and Ka5t the HimvAii t’ountry, 
which Uoslwtwecii Meckloy an<l t’hma, , , , 
Tliu pvnmpoiita fnid to divide, some- 
where to tho north of /'ooiiy, into two large 
bmnohc4, one of 5\liich ]^«‘»05 throuph 
AsaU, and down by tho way of Ihcea^ the 
other throiiph PooKO into the Burma 
Coimtrj'.'*— drrf. of J/rcA/ry, by 
Oosscni, in 2Mlrym}>l/i Or, li. 477-1 7^. 

„ . there is about ferm d»yit 

plain eoutdry bctivcon Monoypoor and 
Burampoota, after crossing winch, about 

• llvm tin* K) )'iidw('H U, Is re^pinlrd so a Imnirh 
Of thu brahian] Ultra. Sl*o furtlier on. 
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»ct’<n. ffavfi Jvn^U tend HilUt to Ibo in- 
]iabitod boidor of tho Burmab country. — 
Jhxd. 4S1. 

1793.-.««, . , Tho first ridgo of mountains 
towards Thibet nnd Bootnn, forms tho limit 
of tho Bunroy to tho north ; to which I i^y 
now add, that tho survoys oxtond no farther 
eastward, than tho frontiers of Assam and 
Ideckley. • . • Tho spaco between Bengal 
find China, is occupied by tho |irovinco of 
Ideckley and other districts, subject to tho 
King of Burmah, or Ava. . . — JietiMWt 

jUTfiaoir, 295. 

1799.-(Boforringtol7fi7). “Elited with 
Fucccss Alompra returned to Monebaboo, 
now tho saat ox imjiorial govommotit. After 
romo months ... ho took xip arms ngninst 
tho Cassayers. • . . Having landed his 
troo)>s, ho was prcpnnng to ndvanco to 
Idimtiopooni, tho capital of CaBsay, whom 
infonnation arrived that tho Peguers Imd 
revolted. • . ,** — StfVitSi 2kitrratiV«^ 41-42. 

“All tho troopers in tlio King's 
sernco are natives of Cassay* who arc 
much better horsemen than the Binnam.” 
— 318. 

1819.— -“Beyond tlic point of Negniplio ; 
(SCO NEOBAIS), as faros Aren (sco ASSi^), j 
and oven further, there ii a paiall chain of 
niountaina that divides Amean and Cased i 
from tho Burmese. . . / — ^ny^rwinao, p. 33. 

1827.—“ Tho extonsivo area of tho Burman 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen cnamorated. Tlio 
most considorablo of these ore tho proper 
Burmana, tho I’eguans or Talams, tho 
Simns or iieoplo of Lao, tho Coflsay, or 
nioro correctly Kntbd. . . (7mi(7«rrf’j 
Journal^ 372. 

1855. — “Hio weaving of these silks . . , 
gives omploymoiit to a largo body of the 
population m the suburbs and villages 
round tho capital, cs^iecially to tlio Htuim- 
poozians, or Eathd, os they nro called by 
tho Burmese. 

“Tho'*o people, tho descendants of un- 
fortunates who wero carried off in droves 
from thoir country by tho Buminus in tho 
tiino of King Mcntanigyi and bis predo- 
cc&*ars, form a very great proportion . . . 
of tho metropolitan tiopulation, and they 
nro largely dmused in nearly all tho dis- 
tnetfl of ' Control Burma. . . . Whatovoc 
work is in hand for tho King or for any of 
tho chief men near the capital, these ]>cople 
supply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to 1)0 manned tboy furnish tho rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any romuno- 
rntion they may rccoivo is very scanty and 
uncertain.*'— jlftision to Am, 153-151. 

MUNSUBBAB. Hind, from Pers. 
wnnuahdilr^ Hhe holder of oflice or 
dignity’ (Ar. man^h). The tcrni was 
used to indicate quasi-fcudnl dependents 
of the Mogul Government who lind 
territory assigned to tdtem, on condition 
of their supplying a certain number of 


horse, COO, 1000 or more. In many 
eases the title vraa but nominal, and 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
[Mr. Irvine discusses the question at 
Icn^h and represents fnanfah by “the 
word os its object was to acttlc 
precedence and fix gradation of par ; 
it did not ncccJisnTilr imply tlie 
exercise of any particular ofiice, and 
meant nothing beyond the fact that 
the holder in the employ of the 
State, and bound in return to jrield 
certain services when called uwn.” 

July 18DC, pp. 510 

rifilT.—'** . <• riow one of thorn and 
twelve Moandpdarca."— »9iV T, Roe, Ilok. 
See. ii. 417 ; in ii. 4G1, “ Uoncipdaries.” 

[1023. “ . . . certain Olficfirs of Iho 

! Militia, whom they call Mansubdir.”— P. 
tf<Krt VaWf, Hnk. See. i. 97.] 

c. 1CG5.— ''MauBcbdaia are CavaBen of 
ilfitnfet, which i9 particular nnd honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed os that of tho 
Ontrahj . . . they being esteemed os llltte 
Omfvt/if, and of the rank of tbo«o, that are 
advance to that dignity.”— Brmier, E.T. 
p. 67; [ed. eWrttfr, 21.1]. 

1C73.— “JdunBubdaTB or petty cmrahs,** 
— riycr, 195. 

1758 ,— *« ... a mnnsnbdar or comroaBdor 
of (JOOO horse.*— 0/Tir, ed. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTBA, 8. Skt. wflMfra, «a text 
of the Vedos ; a magical formula.* 

1612.—“. . . Trata cla causa priracini, 
segundo 05 liiTcrt ouo tem, chaniado* 
Tcrtim SXandra mole" (mon/m-irt inilf* 
'text ').— Cow/o^ Dec. V. liv, vi. cap. 3* 

1776 ,— Maatur— a text of tho Shaster.” 
— //hf/irtf, Code, p. 17* 

1817.—“ ... ho is said to have found the 
grc.at mantim, spell or talisman."— iftff, 
ii. 149. 

IdUNTBEB, s. Skt. Jifmrin. A 
minister or high ofHcial. *I1ie word is 
especially afTcctcd in old Hindu States 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
znandarin (q.v.). 

1810. — “TSlion tho Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, tho son of Candu tho merebani, 
was near the throne, the Baja entered. • • • 
But as soon os tho Itajali acated himself, 
mtULtries nnd high officers of state anarcu 
thomsoivcs nccoramg to their rank.**— In » 
Malay's accouut of Oovernment House at 
Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden, in Jlfarut 
Gra/iartf p. 200. 

[1811.— “Hontri.” SconndorOBANEAT. 

fi 829.— “ThoMoutriB of Mower prefer 
tes to pccumary stipend, which give* 
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inoro consequoneo in ovory point of view.**— 
Todf AnnatSi Calcuttn roprint, i. 150.] 


MUNZHi) s. Ar. 7)i(in:;:i7, descend* 
ing ov alighting/ lienee the Imlting 
place of A stage or inarch, a dav? 
Atage. • 


1635. — “Wo wore not nblo to reach 
Obdcan-ilocn (yo usual Monzill) but lay at 
A sorry Caravan Sarai.'*— JJiary, 
July 30; [Hnk. Soc. U 203. In i. 21*4 
monaoill]. 


muscIt, 11.1)., wopcrly MihhitL 
A port and city of K. E. Ara^jin j for a 
long time the capital of ^Oniun. (See 
IMAUM.) 

[1C59.— “The Governor of the city wa'? 
Olinh-lSrnvazO'kAn . . . dcocondod from the 
Ancient Princes of lHachate. • • //miirr, 
ed. Ccnitlaltef 73.] 

1C73.— “ Musdiat.*’ See under IMAUM. 

M0SIO. There 13 noinnUer in ivhich 
the FGntimoiits of the |)cople of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
-cnoiiGli the one kind of Western music 
ivhich they appreciate, and seem to 
■enjoy, is that of fhe bagpipe. This is 
testified by Captain Mtinro in the passage 

Q uoted holow ; bub it nleo shown 
^ tiring Lord Canning’s visit to Lahore 
in 1860, in n manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of the prc'sont 
WTiters. The escort consisted of part 
of a Hiohlnnd regiment. A venerable 
Sikh ciiicf who lieard the pipes ex- 
claimed : * That is indeed music ! it 
is like that ivliich we hear of in 
ancient slorj% which was so exquisite 
that the hearers hccamc insensible 
iMicsUy 

1780.— “Tlio bagpipe appears nl-*o to Ik) n 
favourito in*rtru merit among tho natives. 
TJioy have no fnato indeed for nny olbop 
kina of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this Instnimont n wholo day than 
to nn organ for ton minutes." — Sfvnro*s 
A7trrri/nV| 33. 


HUSK, fl. We get thi.^ word from 
the Lat. musefiust Creek nnd 

tbc latter must have been got, prol>ably 
tbrougli Persini^ from the Skt. 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘a cod of 
muBk.’ The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that wiiich 
we give from St. Jerome; the oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Actius, of Amida (c. 540). In the 


quotation from Cosmos the won! used 
is ttiid hadilri is a Skt. name, 

still, according to Boyle, applied to 
the musk-deer in tho Himrilaya. The 
transfer of tho name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks icatrr^piov, 
wliich is an analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious. Tlio ^Iusk.dccT 
(iVoFcluw moschiferns, L.) is found 
throughout the Himalaya at elevations 
inrcly (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
and extends cast to tlic borders of 
S/ccltucn, and north to Siberia. 

c. 3JK).— “Odoris nutem ‘mavitas, otdivorsa 
ihymiamata, otamomum, obey phi, oenautbe. 
muscuB. ot peregrint tniiri‘i pollicula, quod 
’ di^^tolutK ot anmtoribus convenint, nemo 
nid di'iHolatu^ negat.” — Si» in Lib. 

Sceund. udr. JortnuinitHi, ed. Vallartii, ii. 
col. !i37. 

c. 515.— “Tlii^? little animal i«i tho Musk 
(/c^crxoO* The natives call it in tlioir own 
tongue Kaarovpt. Tlicy hunt it and slioot 
it, and binding tight tho blood collected 
al>oui tho navel they cut this off, and this 

tliO ffvrcot smelling pari of it, and what 
we Ctill musk . " — Cosmftf Indtcoptntft^Sf Bk. si. 

[“Musko commoth from Tartnria. . . . 
Tliore \* n certaino beast in Tartari.!, which 
is nnldo and big o'* o wolfe, which liea^t they 
take aliiic, and beat biin to ilentb witli ^mn!] 
Rlanoi y^ his blood nmy l»o fsprcncl through 
bis wholo l>ody, then they cut it in pieces 
and take oiit*n11 tho lioncs, and heat tho 
flcHh with tho blood in a rnorUir very smal, 
and dry it, and make pun«es to put it in of 
tho skin, and these Iw the Cod*j of Muako.”— 
Cat^tr /VrtfonVl*, in /fell/. H. 372.] 

1673. — “Mnek. It is licH to buy it in 
tho Cod « • . that which openoth ^rith a 
bright Jfwi* colour i*< best.”— f'Vyrr, 212, 

MUSK-EAT, B. The popular name 
of the Sense wnukteetiK^ Jerdoii, [Croci- 
dura caerulra, Bbmford], an animal 
having much the figure ot the common 
.shrew, but nearly as large iw a small 
brown rat. It difTusfM a strong musky 
odour, so penetrative that it 
commonly njwertcd to afTcct bottled 
beer by running over the bottles in n 
cellar. " As Jordon Judiciousl}- ol)scrw.3, 
it is much more probable that the 
corks liavc lujcn aflcclcd before being 
used in bottling ; [and Dlaiiforu 
(3fiimi««ha, 237) writes that “llie 
aUsurd story ... is less credited in 
India than *it formerly was, owing to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India arc not 
liable to be tainted.*’] Wlien the 
female is in beat she is often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
gi^ing out the odour strongly. Can 
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this be the mm pertgrinxis itientioncd 
by St. Jerome (see SEUSE), as P. 
Vincenzo supposes ? 

c. 1590. — “Hero (in Toonrnn Boklirad, n. 
of Knbul R.) nro also mice that liavo a fine 
mtiBky scent.”— by Oladirin (1800) 
ii. 1C6 ; [od. Jnrntt, 5i. 400], 

[159S. — “They arc called sweet smollintt 
Battes, for they havo a smell os if they wero 
fnllof muske.’ — XtnrcAofm, Uak. Soc. i.303,] 

1053. — '*Los mis d'Indo sont do deux 
sortes. ... La douxicsino cspeco fpte Ics 
Portugais appollcnt eheroio ou odonfemnt 
cst do la fignro d^ll furDt”(n ferret), **tonis 
extromcment jictit, sa moiNouro vene- 
nouso. LortKiu’il ontro on vno chnmbro Ton 
lo sent incontinent, ot Ton Tontend cner 
Irit, krU, knL**^Dc la iloKffrtyc-/e-6’owr, 
cd. 1657. p. 256. I may note on 
that Jordon pays of the Sarrsf 
the largo of Chinn, Burma, and 

tho Malay countnc^, oxtonding into Lower 
Bengal and Southern India, c<inccially the 
Malabar coast, whero it is said to bo the 
common species (therefore prolmbly that 
known to our author),— that tho Into is 
considered venomous by tho natives (J/iria* 
mahf p. 61), [a belief for which, according 
to Blanford (f.c. p. 23C), there is no founda- 
tion]. 

1072.— P. Vincenzo Marin, ajKsaking of his 
first acquaintance with this animat (i7 ratio 
dflfnwno)i which occurred in tho CVipuchin 
Convent at Surat, gaya with Bhnphcity Jor 
malignity ^) : I was a**tonishod to perceive 
an odour so fragrant* in tho ricinity of 
thoso mo<>t religious Fntborfi, with whom 1 
was at tho moment in conicrsation.” — 
Vtaffffio, p. 385. 

1681,— “Tliis countiy has its vermin nl«o. 
They havo a sort of Bats they call Musk* 
Tate, because they smell strong of musk, 
Ibcso tho inhabitants do not c.at of, but 
of all other sorts of Bats they do.”— /uiox, 
p 31. 

1789.— H. Munro in hhi ATimifirp (p. 34) 
absurdly enough idontifios this animal with 
tho Bandicoot, q.v. 

1813. — Soo Forhfs, Or, Jfnn, i. 42 ; pnd. 
cd.i.26]. 

MUSLIN, s. There seems to be no 
doubt that this word ia derived from 
Mosul (MnuKil or Mnusil) on the 
Tjgr!s,t and it lins been from nii old 
date tlie name ol a texture, but aii- 
patently not always that of the thin 
scmi-transiiarent tissue to which no 
now apply it. Doxy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ mau^Ii in the same 


* “Stujiti'o fi'MUre tanta firngmuza.'' Tho 
Scotclunan is Isughed ot for "feeling" a smell, 
hut here tlie Italian Titan one 1 

t Wo luive seen, hoxraver, somewhera an In- 
ranlous BU^itlon that tho word really came 
from 3fa{sM{a (tho conqtiy about Mawihnatam, 
according to Ptolemy), which eten in ancient 
times was famous for Hue cotton textures. 


sense 03 our word, quoting the AraUan 
NighU (Mnciinghtcn^s cd., i. 17G, and 
ii. 169), in both of which the word 
indicates the material of a fine turban. 
[Burton (i. 211) translates * Mosul 
Stull*,’ and says it may mean either of 
‘ Mosul fashion,’ or muslin.] Tlie 

? [notation front Ives, as well os that 
rom ^lurco Polo, seems to apply to a 
diflcrcnt texture from what we call 
muslin. 

129S.— **AI1 tho cloths of gold and silk 
timt nro called Mosollns are mado ia this 
countiT (Mnusiil).” — J/ciirc Pc/o, Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 

c. 1544. — cst regio in Mc«o* 
|)OtAmin, in qiin tcxuutur tolao cx bombyco 
valdo lutlchmc, quno npud Sitos ct Aegyp- 
tios ct npud mcrcatorcs Vcnctos opiiel- 
lantur mussoU, cx hoc regionis nomine. £t 
principcs Acgy'ptii ct Syn, temnoro acstatu 
oedontes in loco honorauniori indnunt restev 
ox hujusmodi nmseoli.” — Aadrcae UtlU- 
nenfis, Arabicorum nomtnum quae in libris 
! Arieennae sparsim legel«mtur Jnirrprfiaiio. 

1578. — “. : . you have nil sorts of 
Cotton-work*», Handkorehiefi, loiq; Ffllcts, 
Girdles . . . and other sorb*, by the Am- 
bians called Mossellinl (after the Country 
Miwm/i, from whcnco they nro brought, 
which is situated in Mc^oixiiamia), by us 
Muslin."- /foiricu//, p. 8t, 
e. 1580,— “For the ro<it the said Aginni 
(mi^rint for Bagnnni, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or $(sm (!) ; having 
their garments very long nnd crosse<l over 
tho breast .” — Gasjnro JSalbt, f. 335. 

1673, — “Lo drap qu*on estend sur Ics 
nintcla.<< cst d*uno toillo ausay fine quo do 
la mousccline.”— App, to Jovmal dWnt, 
ii. 198 

1635,— “I hare been told by several, th.it 
nrascelin (^o much in use here for cravats) 
and Calhgo (*), and tho most of the Indian 
linens, arc rondo of nettles, and I 5co not 
the lc.ist improlxibility but that they may 
bo roado of tne fibres of them.”— Dr. Jlans 
Sloan f to Mr, /fuy, in Hav Corrf^pondencff 
1848,p. 1C3. ^ J 

c. 1760.— "This city (Mosul)’s manufac- 
ture is Mussolin [read Mnssolen] (a cotton 
cloth) which they make very strong and 
pretty fine, and sell for tho Lhiropean and 
other markets.”— 7 iy#, Vpt/agtf p. 321. 

MTJSNUB, s. H. — At. musnad^ 
from root sanad^ ’lie leaned or tested 
upon it.’ The large cushion, &c., used 
b}’ native Princes in Indin, in place of 
a throne. 

1752.— "Sainbat-jing . • , went through 
tho ceremony of sitting on tho xnuanud or 
throne.”— Ormr, ©d. 1^, i. 250, 

1767. — “On tho 29th tho C^ilonol went to 
tho Soiibah's Palace, nnd in tho presence 
of nil tho Bniabs nnd great men of tho courts 
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lod him to ill o Husland. . • — Rejlaciom 

hj Luhe Scraflon, od. 1770, p. 93. 

1803.— ” The Pcshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to be seated on the musnnd.'* — A. 
Weflesle^f in Munro^s Li/e, x. &43. 

1809. — it was a xnuBnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side wore chairs 
on a white cloth.”— Zd. Valenda, i. 846. 

1824. — “They spread fresh carpets, and 
pramred the royal nraBnud, covering it 
with a mngnificont shawl .” — Jlajji JBahei, ed. 
1835, p. 142. 

1827. — “The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 
dismounted from his elephant, and occupied 
the muBnud, or throne of cushions.”— iS^i?* 
ir. Scottf Surgeon*s Raitffktrr, ch. xiv. 

MUSSALLA, s. P.— H. (with 
change of sense from Ar. masdli/iy pi. 
of mosja/ia) ‘materials, ingredients/ 
lit ‘tilings for the good of, or thin^ 
or aflairs conducive to good.’ Though 
sometimes used for the ingredients of 
any mixture, e.g. to form a cement, the 
most usual application is to spices, 
curry>stuffs ana the like. There is a 
tradition of a very gallant Governor- 
General that he had found it very 
tolerable, on a sharp but brief cam- 
paim, to “rough it on chuprassies 
and mussaulchees ” (tpi.v.), meaning 
clmpatties and mussalla, 

1780. — “ A dose of marsall, or puigntive 
spicca.” — Ean'otivCf 85. 

1809. — “ At tho next hut the woman was 
grinding miBBola or Garry^stuff on a flat 
smooth stone with another shaped hko a 
rolling pin."— ilTana Graham, 20. 

MITSSAUL, s. Hind, from Ar. 
mash^al, ‘a torch.’ It is usually made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil fiorn an earthen 
pot. 

c. 1407. — “Suddenl}', in tho midst of tho 
night they saw tho Sultan’s camp approach* 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
mashal.”— ri&dura:£^'‘, in <0 Mxts, xiv. 
Pt. i. 153. 

1673. — “Tho Dudes* march like Furies 
with their lighted mussalB in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, and sot on fire by 
stinlnng rags.” — Frger, 33. 

1705.—“. • . flambeaux qu’ils appellent 
Hans^es.”— ZinV/ier, 89. 

1809. — “These Mussal or link-boys.” — 
Zrf. Valentta, i. 17. 


* Deoii, a torcb-beairr. Tims Caber; “If the 
emperor or chief nobility (in India) nt .any time 
have occasion for a hght by night, these filthy 
Deuties bnng in their lamps, which they carry up 
to thoir master, and stand holding it close by his 
Bide ' — Cebsr, SSS. 


1810. — “Tho Uosanl, or flambeau, con- 
sists of old mgs, wrapped very closely round 
a small stick. P. M. i, 219. 

[1813. — “Tbeso nocturnal processions il- 
lumined by many hundred massaula or 
torches, illustrate the parable of tho ten 
rix^ns. . , Forftw, Or. Mem, 2nd od. 

[1857. — "Near him was another Hindoo 
... ho is called a Hussal and tho lamps 
and lights are his special department.” — 
Lady Falkland, OhmO’CIiOW, 2nd ed. i. 35.] 

MUSSAtTLOHEB, s. Hind. TnasV- 
alchl from masJM (see HtJSSATTL), 
with the Turkish termination c/i?, 
generally implying an agent. [In the 
Arabian Nights {Burton, i. 239) al- 
mashaHll is the executioner,] The 
word properly means a Imk-boy, and 
was formerly familiar in that sense as 
the epithet of the person who ran 
alongside of a palankin on a night 
journey, hearing a mussaiil. “In 
Central India it is the special duty of 
the barber (ndi) to carry tbe torch ; 
hence ndJ commonly=‘ torch-bearer*” 
{M.^Gen, Keatinge)^ The word [or 
sometimes in the corrupt form mus- 
saul] is however still more frequent as 
cmplied to a humble domestic, whose 
dnty was formerly of a like kind, as 
may be seen in tbe quotation from 
Ld. Valentia, but who now loolcs after 
lamps and washes dishes, &c., in old 
English phrase ‘a scullion.* 

1610. — “Ho always had in service 500 
Massalgees.”— Fine/i, in Purchas, i. 432. 

1662.— (In Amm) “they fix tho head of 
the corpse rigidly with polos, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil, and a moah’alchi [torch- 
bearer] alive into tho vault, to look after 
tho lamp.” — Tdlish, tr. by 

Bloehmann, in J,A,S,D, xli. Pt. i. 82. 

[IC65. — “They (flambeaux) merely con- 
sist of a piece of iron liaftcd in a stick, and 
surrounded at the extremity with linen rag^i 
steeped in oil, which nro renewed ... by 
tho Masalchis, or link boys, who cany the 
oil in long narxxiw-nocked vessels of iron or 
bross.” — Jhmier, od. Constable, 361.] 

1673.— “Trois Massalgis du Grand Sei- 
gneur vinront fairo honnour h, TAmbas- 
sadeur avec leurs foux nllumds.”— Jbaiviaf 
dAfiU Qalland, ii. 103. 

1686. — “After strict examination ho 
chose ont 2 persons, the C/toiit {Clirns )), nii 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my Mossalagee, a 
person who carries tho light before mo in 
the night.”— Zr<Kfy«, Diary, July 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 23^. 

[1775. — “ . . . MashargueB, Torch* 
bearers.” — Lottor of n*”. Maekralie, in 
Francis, Letters, i. 227.] 
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1701 *->**• • . till nasolchli oti 
flaiititrtu, iwir Irt niiil/'— /i. rf<* /'iVrr, 
/at Chnvvttfrf 1C. 

IPOO,— *Mt iinirerMlly (ho cnitoni (o 
<lrno oul Ix’lwccn fun^oi nnd tiinner. Tlio 
MoBsalclieeet vtlmti it ^rowN dnrh, yo out 
to inert their nifitteni on (heir return, And 
mil Ivforo them, nl llio full nto of rhdit 
milri an huur, niid tho iiiimero'H li^rliU 
iimWhjj ninnt* the e^jilAmde tiOKlucr n fin- 
riilnr and i>lcA*in;; effect,'*— A*/. 

i. I'/a. 


1810 — “Tlioorcuiotion of mAfiWttIchce, 
or (orchdrenpiT, Although i^rnrnllj Allotted 
to lh« viUa',?a KitIh-t, in the 
imdfr m; cliarjjr, in*»y varv in othrr di» 
trict*« /rrtv, Or. Mtix. ii' 41" ; [Sfidc*!. 
ih 4:ij. ^ 


After n ihoft c'lnvcnitlon, they 
vreni avra). Ant! i{uichly rctunird nl tho 
hevl of ilyO men, Acrout|«tnic<l l«j Hob* 
BAlchccB or torch •iK’niTi^." — '0107 
//(in, Tm", (ctl, Jh7{l, ti* 0?], 


j Til A ftcl (hit Ihr ctijiici the misprint 
! or n>i*tUke of Itarnr* !n «lM69na, Bhovi hotr 
I ho ttiAdo u«o of tliAt hi^tnriAn. 

lC7n —“On tho one Aide fit. Jatitiei (ie« 
JABK) hi« ifcndlhiitl, on the other UiAt of 
IflUBvendovmAptK'iNst, nnd Afore fitiMetwo 
entrrotl tho Strriurhti Mt/'illi,**'— / Vjvfr, tlfl. 

17’.?7.— “llic MTiio OjaIh of rocky Mcnn* 
tAiiiA eontinuo ld.!h At Zr^'^r, atwre Ca|«e 
Hnsenden, ^hHi ond Copo Janets 
l»e;dn the Oulf of A, JIn'ultw, 

1. 71 ;H. 171 1,1. 73) 

1777.— “At Ih^ ino*i(h of th^ Strait of 
Hooxndon, Mhkh Ir^ido into tho iVrdan 
rulph, h< t the fdind of OomliTooa** |T>^ 
tr. 1777,l.8d. 

"KnaBeldom i« a *Ull ^tronrsT 
in<«tAnco k f tho i*rfvcf»'trn of tvonl*. 7fce 
pmuinn ha mo of thit hcnddtnd ii jfern^ 
Mho nn^ n frfnAlr riinl of Aralii, 
And livo<l i»n (ho ajot or In it« nMsM^or. 

(Aroeyt ] 


(If'll - **. , , AxnoBBolel, ortnAiito hcht 
iij»tliQ|>hre N S v. Ih?,'' 

MUS8BNDOM, CAPE, n.p. Tlo- 
r\tivini' enetern point of Amliia, nt 
the rntmiicc of the IVr^tnii <»uU. 
l*ropcrly it i'* tin* extremity 

of a unall precijuious of ihV 

intiie, mIiicIi protnidrH iK^yond ilie 
y.K. horn of 'Oninii Tlie same 
v/nltcii ^ff 1 *(}nfhm in the iimo tvliich 
!lr. Ikirl^er t?ivo* uiiU his // 'Oma>», 

Jhtt it IS Jiiii Afa.Hitufatu (or jw>'uhlv 
JfoNindiiiJi) m the .Uofnf uf Suit *Ati 
Kupuduii {J. /!/. ,Sv. />,!., V. 439). 
f^prenger nntrs Afo-unr/noi (A/f. 

A rahiftif, p. 107). [.Morier (jn es 
nnnther explmiation (tee the quotation 

indotv).] 

i cortil) trotnh to the 

^:v* h‘A{nici until Cat*© Hocondon, 

Mhjch is At tlio mouth of the Sea of Pcrrli.'* 
— 3ii. 

ir»r»3,— , , iKifore you C'une to (\»po 
jflofaad&n, Mhich PUnemy ealN .liuV»«-o 
CAffttfiwr Axpor) nnrl whicli lie puts in 
butuhich wo put in *J»P; nnd here Umun* 
ales our fir^l diriNum** (of tho llistcrn 
CoaaU).— 7;<fmtr, 1, ix. 1. 

U»72.— 

•* Olha o calio Asah«1m tpio chniDAtlo 

Apom ho Ho^andilo doi irnsrirantci ; 

lor nqiii eiitm o lago, quo ho fcchndo 

Ho Amhia^ c lVr*tAi terms nhimdAntcs.’* 

X. 192. 

By Burton : i 

* Uphold of A'silwln the IIc.*td, noa' hlchl 

laosudasi, by tho men who plough the i 
Mmns 

Hero lies the Gulf whose long and Iftko- ' 
hko Right, 

ixirta Araby from fortilo Perria’e plain/' 


MUSSOOXiA, MtTSSOOLAH, 
B0AT» *« The surf Wat tiv.‘fi nn the 
(\jroiiifindrl ; of cipirmii.s «:e, 

and fiiriind of jd'mh« trwji t^idhtr 
tvith co|r*tv/iim; the oiksi joinU l»^mg 
made ^»i)«vl imh « canlKing or ^Taddhlg 
<*f tM'jstrd roir. Tlie origin oi tlie 
\voTt\ is trry obs, are. l-z'ydrn thouphl 
It uwulern’wl from “ . . - ihr 

M.dmitta term for fidi (.UorfenV Li/f 
of LryOn^ Cl). A< n inaltor of fact 
the Mahr. won) for fi^h is rid/j?i, 
Konh. tinUilti. Tlii* etymology fs rdi* 
stantsnUy ftd'>pled hy *jip. IteWr (*« 
Kdow*) ;’fmid iiy the compiler of the 
Afiidrat f*7nri., \\h*> gives Tol. 

Hind. mur/Jj/i], IJm it niiy Ite that 
the nord fome Ambie !:ca«tenn not 
in the dietif»narii'S. Indi'ed, if the 
term ii«ed hy C. Federici 
not a clerical error* it n 

iKi’.'sibh* idyrnology from the Ar. 
imiW. Mile (itirons Ijirh of the lulm- 
in'e, a pipe made of it/ Anotlier 
«upce-t!ou is from (he Ar. 

‘joined/ as op|)o«od to Mliig.o«t/*or 
caiuns ; or jKKstbly it may lie from 
Max/ if *thr.s<» I>tial5 were 
Mshjecl to a tax. lastly it is yiotfidble 
that the name may Ih» conncctc<l Tiilli 
hiIa.SttlipAtAm (q.v.X \vhen> pimshr 
bixits would peem (n have lH*en in use 
(eoe Fri/«T, 20). Hut the.«e an* coujee-. 
lures. The quotation from Gasparo 
Kalhi givea a good account of the 
handling of thc<o Inxita, Imt applies 
no name to them. 

^c. 15G0.— **S|XivcntosA am*^ chi ni*! ha 
pih tMo, riml«ircAro © AbArcur lo mcreanttc 
0 lo jicrsono a Kan Tomh . * . ndopcmiio 
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corto barchotte fattc npostn raolto alto o 
lai^glie, eh* cssi chiamnno Hasudi. o eono 
fatto con tauolo sottili, c con cortlo sottili 
•cnrito in<aomo vna tauola con I'oUrc,” &c. 
(thoro follows a vary correct description of 
their use). — 6\ i'Vrfmci, in Jlamwio^ iii. 391, 

c. 1680. — . , whore (Ncffopatani) they 
•cannot land anything but in tno Macules of 
tho same countiy,*'— Pnmor c Uonra. &c,, 
f . 93. 

c. 1682. — . . Thcro is always a heavy 
^ca thcro (San Thom(^)» from swell or storm ; 
.so tho merchandise and passengers arc tmn*;* 
rted from shipboard to tho town by certain 
ats which are sown with fine cords, and 
when they njiproach tho beach, where tho 
sea brcalcs with great violence, thoy w'nit 
till tho perilous wavo has past, and then, in 
tho intorval between one wavo and tho next, 
those boatmen pull with great force, and so 
mn ashore ; and being there overtaken by 
tho ivaves thoy are carried still further up 
the beach. And tho baais do not break, 
hccauso they give to the wave, and because 
tho beach is covered with aand, and tho 
lioats stand upright on their bottoms.”— 
Bam, f. 89. 

1673. — I went ashore in a Mussoola, n 
Jloat wherein ten Mon paddlo, the two 
aftermost of whom arc Stccrsmenjjnsing their 
Paddles instead of a Rudder, llio Boat is 
not strengthened with lvncc>Timbcrs, as ours 
.^ro ; tho bended Planl» are sowed togotltcr 
with Ropo-Ynm of tho Cococ, and calked ; 
wnth JDamrnar (see DAHOEEll) (a sort of ; 
JlG.rin taken out of the Sea), so artificially ; 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.”— i 
JTnjer, 37. I 

D677.— *‘MeBulIa8.” SooBTOCOA.] 

1678. — **Thrco Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
•on board saved with t!io help of tho 
J/nclicoi” (soo MtTCOA). — /V. St, Q^* 

Aug. 13. AVei and A'rfr., No. i. p. 78. 

1679. — “A Mussooleo being overtumod, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
.surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman Iraing with difficulty recovered, 
tho Boatmen wore seized ond put in prison, 
■one escaping.” — /6iVf. July 14. In No. 
ii. p. 16* 

S C83.— ‘*This Evoningaboutsovena Clock 
UBSUla coming a.shoar . . . was ovorsett 
in tho Surf and all four drowned.”— PriWf, 
yJiVuy, Ft, St, Oeo, Ist scr, ii, 61.] 

1685.— ** Tills morning two Musoolas and 
two OatlamamM camo off to yo Shippo.”— 
hiary^ Feb. 3 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 182]. 
1760.— ** As soon as tho yawls and pin* 
uoccs reached tho surf thoy dro]>pcd their 
graplings, and cost off tho xnasoolaa. wiiieh 
immcdinteh* row'cd ashore, and landed tho 
troops,” — Ome, iii. 617. 

1762. — ** No European boat can land, but 
tho natives make nso of a boat of a particnlnr 
4*oaHtruotion called a Mausolo,” &c.— JlfiS, 
Lfttn of Jama Roknellf April 1, 

[1773.—*'. . . tho govomor . . . sent 
silso four Mossulas, or countiy boats, to 
mccommodato him. . . /res, l82.] 


1788.— "llio want of Massoola boats 
(btuU expressly for crossing tho surf) will 
be severely felt." — In Lift o/ ColthwoUy 9, 

1826.— “The masuli-boats (which first 
word is merely a corruption of 'mticbli,* 
fish) have been ofton described, and oxcopt 
that they arc sowed together with coco>nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
thoy very niucli rcsomblo the high, deep, 
charcoal boats ... on tho Ganges.” — 
cd. 1844, ii. 174. 

1879.— ** Madras has no harbour ; nothing 
but a long open beach, on which tho surf 
dashes with tromondoiui violcnee. Unlucky 
passengers w’oro not landed thoro in tho 
ordinary sense of tho term, but wore thrown 
violently on the shore, from springjy and 
elastic Masulali boats, and wore occasionally 
carried off by sharkii, if tho said Ixiais 
chanced to bo Tipset in tho rollers.” — Saty. 
JievitiOf Sept. 20. 

MITSSIJCK, s. Tlic leathern water- 
bag, consisting of the entire skin of 
a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is earned by a 6/itVdi 
(see BHEESTY). Hind. was/mA*, Skt. 
•masaka, 

[1610.— "Mussocke.” SccundcrRUPEE. 

[17.*il.— “7 hands of Musuk” (probably 
i meaning Bhitti»),^ln I'nfr, Htdgtt* Diary, 
Hak. Hoes, II, xi.] 

j 1812. — ** Might] it not bo worth whilo to 
! try tho oxponment of having * musBUcks * 
i made of wntoii>roof cloth in England ?” — 

; Sir Q, Arthur, in Jnd, Adm. of Lord /lY/rn- 
borough, 220 . 

MUSSULMAN, adj. and 8. ^hlhom- 
medan. Mxidim, ‘resigning* or * sub- 
mitting’ (flc, oneself to Gfod), is the 
name given hy Mnhommed to tlic 
Faithful. Tlic ‘Persian, plural of this is 
MuBlimdn, wliich appears to have been 
adopted as a .singular, and the word 
Mmlimtln or il/iwa?ni(?n thus formed. 
[Others explain it ns either from Ar. 
pi. MusUmtn, or from 
‘like a Muslim,* the former of which 
is adopted hy Platts as most probable.] 

1216. — "Intravimus termm Bisern^o- 
Trim. Iciti homines linguam Comanicam 
l«luobantur, ct ndhuo loquimtur ; sod legem 
Sarmconorum toncut.”— /Vano Chr/rt’iii, in 
Ittc, dt Voyages, &c. iv. 750. 

c. 1540.— **. , , dia«o por tres VD70«», Z/fA, 
hitah, hilah, lah ^fvhamnl rofol hafah, o 
Massoleymoens e fumes Jusfoa da santa fey 
de Piafo, cli. lix, 

16,*)9.—“ Although onch horde (of Tartars) 
has ita proper name, e,g. particularly Iho 
hordo of tho Savollionsinns . . . and many 
others, which aro in truth Mahometans ; yot 
do thoy hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to bo called and styled Turks; thoy 
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thbIi to 1)0 Rtvlod Beaenntmi, and by this 
namo tho Turks also dcsiro to bo styled.*’ — 
i/er^eratetn, in Jlafnvsh, ii. f. 171* 

[1568. — haro noted hero before that if 
any Christian will bccorao a Bnsonnoii, . . • 
and bo a Mnhumotan of their roHnon, they 
give him any gifts . . .**— il. iwirarrf, in 
I/akL i. 442. J 

c. 1680. — “TuUt sopradotti Tartan segui- 
tano In f cdo do* Tnrchi et alia Turcbcsca cro< 
donO| ma si tSgono a gran vorgognai^ o molto 
si corrociano To'^ser d^ti Tarchi, secondo cho 
all* meontro godono d’essor Beaiirmani} cioh 
get© olotta, chinmati .” — DewnttioM tieNa 
fSarmatia J£vropm del ningn. oa%'aI. Aies*. 
GmpiinOf in JiamustOf ii. Pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619.—**. . . i MuBUlmani, ciob i sab 
rati; cho cosa pnz/amonto si chinmnno fra 
di loro i maonicttani **— i*. dflfa Vadct i. 791. 

„ **Tlic procepts of tho Idoslemiuis 
aro first, circumcision . • .’* — Gabriel 6ionU(tf 
in PurckaSt ii. 1604. 

1653.—**. . . son infantcrio d’lndistannis 
HHiuiBnlmans, ou Indicns do la scoto dcs 
Sonnis.**— De la Poalla 1 /e•le•Gous^ ed. 1657, 
233. 

1673.—** Yot hero aro a «ort of bold, lusty, 
and most an end, drunkon Beggars of tho 
KuBslemen Cast, that if they see a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a stately horse 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilio’s 
with God Almighty, and interrogate him, 
Why ho suifors him to go n Foot, and in 
Bags, and this Coffery (see CAFFXSt) (Un- 
boucTor) to Taunt it thus ? ” — Fryer^ 91. 

^ 1788.—** Wo escape an ambiguous termina- 
tion by adopting Moslem instead of HubuI- 
man in tho plural number.’*— C/tZi5oA, pref. 

tOTOl.iv. 

MUST, adj. Pers. mast, ‘drunk.* 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, sucli 
as depliants and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

[1882. — *‘rits of Must differ in duration 
in different animals (elojibantA) ; in somo 
they last for a few weeks, in others for oven 
four or five months.*’— Snaderaon, TAtrleen 
Ytargf 3rd od., 59.] 

MUSTBES, MESTIZ, &c., s. A 
iLalf-caste. A corruption of the Port. 
TRcsfip, having the same meaning; *‘a 
mixling ; applied to human beings and 
animals horn of a fatlier and mother 
of diilerent species, like a mule *’ 
{BluteaxC ) ; French, melts and mitif. 

1546.—** The Governor in honour of this 
great action (tho victory at Diu) ordered 
Aat all the meBtiqos who wore in Pio should 
bo inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned to them,— 
subject to the King's conhrniation. For a 
regulation had boon sent to India that no 
meati^o of India should be given pay or 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was 


their duty to eorvo for nothing, acoing that 
they had their houses and hontages m the 
country, and being on tbeir native boU were 
bound to defend it.” — Cbmn, Iv. 580. 

1562.—** ... the sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused immediately to rather 
about them a number of the natiTcq^Moor;- 
in belief, and Kcgrocs with curly hair in 
apnGaraucc, and somo of them only swarthy, 
as being xm8tl$0B.**—ilarn», I. ii. 1. 

1686. — ** • » . cho so sono nati qua di 
donno indinne, gli domandano xaestm.’*— 
in De Gubeniaits^ IBS. 

1588.—** . . . nn Intorprctour . . . whicli 
was a Mestizo, that Is haUo an Indian, and 
balfo aPortugall.**— CemdisA, in llakUiY, 337. 

c. 1610.—** Ijo C^pitaine ot Ics Marchands 
catoient Mestifs, Ics autres indiens Chru- 
tianisez .*’ — Pyrard de 165 ; [Hak. 

Soc. i. 78 ; also boo i. 2401 ^is author has 
also Mdtifs (ii. 10 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 373]), and 
again: **. . . qujls appollont Metices, 
cost h dire Metlfs, meslez ** (ii. 23 ; [^k. 
Soc. ii. 38]). 

„ “ lo vy vno moustro genoralle de 

tous los Habitans portans nrmes, tant 
Portngais quo Metices ot Indiens, and se 
troimorcnt environ 4000.**— 352. 

[161 .6. — *' A McHiso came to demand ms- 
sago in our junck.**— Cbci/s Diary ^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 216.] 

1653.— (At Goa) **Les MestiBBOS sont de 
plusiotirs sortes, niais fort mospriscz dcs 
Beinolo ot Castissos (see CASTXES). parco 
qu*il y a eu vn i>ea do sang noir aaos la 
oncmtxon de lours nnccstrcs ... la tache 
*auoir cu pour nnccstro uno indtenne lear 
domouro iusques h la centiesmo generation:, 
ils pcuuout toutesfois estro soldnts ot Capi- 
taincs do fortcrcsses ou do vaisseaux, a ils 
font profession do suiuro Ics nrmes, et b*iI» 
so lettent dn eosi6 de l*£^liao ils nouuent 
estro Lectcurs, mais non Frouinciaux.'*— 
De la liitvllaye^lt^OoviSf ed. 1657, p« 226. 

c. 1665.— “And, in a word, Benyalt is a 
country abounding in all things; and 'ti^ 
for this very reason that so many Portu- 
guc<«o, MeBtlcks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.**— JSemicr, E.T. 140 ; [ed- 
ContUxbUy 4^]. 

[1673. — ** Boyond tho Outworks live a few 
Portugals Muateroes or Miateradoes.**— “ 
Fryer, 57.] 

1678. — ** Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear oQico in this Garrison, and shall 
have no more pay than 80 fanamB per 
mensem, os private ccntinalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portuguez nation, as Euro- 
pcnn9, MuBteesoB, and Topasees, is from 
70 to 40 fanama per mensem .'* — Articles asr? 
Onlm ,,, of Ft, St, Geo,, Madrospotam. 
In Foies and Exit,, i. 88. 

1699.—** Wives of Freemen, Mufltees.* — 
Census of Company's Servants on tho Coast, 
in Wheeler, i. 356. 

1727. — “ A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
Mustice Wife.’*— A. Hamilton, ii. 10; [od- 
1744, ii. 81 
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1781. — ** Eloped from tho pom'co of his 
^listrcss a Slave Boy need 20 years, or 
ihoroal>outs, pretty vrhito or colour of 
IHuBtyi tnll nnd 8lindcr.''->^7/telr/s Bengal 
<fitzetu, Fob. 24. 

1799. — ** August 13th. . . , Vidted by ap- 
pointment . , , Mrs, Caroy, tho Inst juirvivor 
of those unfortunate norsotH wlto were im- 
prisoned in tho Black Hole of Calcutta. • . . 
This lady, now lifty.eighi years of ngo, ns 
she herself told me, is ... of a fnirHcstlcia 
oolour. . . . Sho confinned nit which Mr. 
IIolwcH has said. . • hg Thomas 

Boilcau (nn attorney in Calcutta, the father 
of Mnjor-Goncrals John Tlicopliilus nnd 
A. H. K. Boilcau, B.B. (Bengal)), quoted in 
Kehtxtsof Old Co/ridfa, 3L 

1834. — **You don’t know the*!© Baliooa. 

. . . Bfost of them now«n-dnys hare their 
Hiotcesa nnd their Moosnlmnunccs, 

and not n fow their Oom Boobccs likewise.'’ 
•^TheJiahoo, Ac., 1C7-1CS. 

18CS.— “ nic«»o Mestizas, ns they nro 
termed, nrc the native Indians of the rliilip- 
pincs, who^o blood lins to n groat extent 
perhaps l>con mingled with thnt of their 
»|Kuit<h rulers. They nrc a very exclusive 
]icop1e • . * nnd have their own places of 
atnupomont . » . nnd'Hcstiza balls, to 
which no one is admitted who does not don 
iho costume of tho countrj’.*'— Coffiayteowf, 
JiamhUs of a Aaf wiufMt, p. 29G. 

MUSTER, R. Ap^atteni,orii«implo. ' 
From Port, mosim (Span, mnestra, Itfll. 
inostra\ Tlic word is current in (Biina, 
AS well na Indin. Sec J^elh 
Guide f 237. 

c. 144 i. — ^'VierSo as novas GaMs jwr 
«ommi«t.<io sun com nlgunas omoBtras do 
A 9 uc.nr da .Madeira, do Sanguo do Drtigo, e 
do cuims cou‘w>,'’-~CVKfa»io<fa, Xaeegaftlo 
prCmtira, 0. 

l{i63.-»*S\nd they gave mo a znostm of 
which I brought to Goa, and 
showed to tho apothecaries hero; and I 
compared It with the drawings of tho 
nimplo^ of Dioscorides. '’—Garcifl, f. 15, 

ICOl. — **lIttBtoz8nnd Shewes of Gold,"— 
Old TraTusL of Gafrano, link. See. p. 83. 

1612. — “A Moore came alioord with a 
muBter of Clorcs."— 5an#, in PurcAoi, i. 357. 

ri6l2 • 13. — “ MuBtraoa." See under 
CORGB.3 

1678,— *'Morchania bringing and receiving 
MnstcTB."— .rry<»r, 84. 

1702.—*' • • i Packing Stuff, Pneking 
Materinlp, MuBtorB."— Quinquepartito In- 
dcntitro, m Chorim of tAc E.l. Co., 325. 

1727.— "Ho advised mo to Bond to the 
King . • • that I designed to trade with his 
Subjects , . . which 1 did. and in twelve 
Pays received nn Answer that J might, but 
do<iirod mo to send some person up with 
HnstexB of all my Goods."— A. //bmtVfen, 
il 200;[od. 1744]. 


c. 1760. — **}fo (tho tail6r) never measures 
you ; ho only asks for muster, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern," — /iv/, 52. 

1772. — ‘*Tho Governor and Council of 
Bombay must bo written to, to send round 
liilUBterB of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
goods, of tho innmifncttiro of Bengal, ns will 
sen'o tho market of I4urat and BomlAay."— 
Pnce'rTraveh, i.iO. 

[1646. — ** The al>ovo muster was ref erred 
to u party who has lately arrived from 
, • . England. . . Agri. Iforl. 

In Econ. Diet. vi. pt. ii. GOl.] 

MUTLXJB, & Iliurl. from Ar. mat* 
lah. Tlic Ap. from ‘lie asked,’ 
properly menus n question, heiico 
intention, wish, object, Ac. In Anglo- 
Indian use it always incjins ‘purpose, 
gist,’ and the like. Illiterate natives 
i)y a coiunion form of corruption turn 
tlic word into mnthvtl. In Uie Punjab 
this occurs in printed books ; and an 
adjective is formed, mathaJl^ * opinioii- 
Atod,* and llie like. 

MUTT, MOTH, s. Skt. inatjia; a 
sort of convent where ii celibate 

i iricst (or one making such profession) 
ives ^vith disciples making the same 
profession, one of whom becomes liis 
successor. Buildings of this kind arc 
very common all over India, and some 
arc endowed with latgc cstatcii. 

ri85C.— , . n Qosaeen'a Mut in tho 
neighbourhood . . /M< JfdW, cd. 1878, 

11.527.] 

1874, — **Tho monoptio Onlcr is celibate, 
nnd in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but has anchomgo places and head-quarters 
in tho maths."— Cafe, exvh. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, a (t.r. ‘Mutton- 
lIcsU.’) Anglo-Indian domestic Uind. 
for ‘Mutton,’ 

MUTTONGYE, s. Sea-Hind. ma* 
(angai^ a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
ru]ition of the B!iig. word. 

^ MUTTRA, n.p. A very ancient 
, and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 

I 30 miles above Agra. The name is 
I MathurOf and il appears in Plolemg 
as M48oipa 17 Twv Gewr. The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to he 
applied in numerous new localities; 
see under MABUBA. [Tavernier (cd. 
Ballf ii. 240) calls it Matuxa, and 
Bernier (ed, Constalh^ CG), Maturas.] 

MUXABABAD, n.p. Ar.— P. 

Mttt-giiddhiidf a name that often occurs 
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in books of the 18th century. It per- 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called MuTMadhdd, the capitsu 
of the Nawabs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th centitr}'. ^ The 
to\vn MatsUddbdd is stated by Ticfen- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Ben^, Miirshid K^T 
Rhiln (also called in English histories 
Jafier Khan), moved the seat of Govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is wiitto 
Mvzndavad in the early English 
records down to 1760 (Sir W» W, 
Hunter), 

[c. 1670.-*-“]l(radeson Bazar]d,'*in Taier^ 
nier, od. Ball, i. 132.] 

1684. — “Dec. 26. — In ye morning I went 
to give Balobund a visit according to bis 
invitation, who rose up and embraced mo 
when I came near him, enquired of my 
hcalUi and bid mo welcome to mozoodavad. 

. . — Hedges, Biant, Hak. Soc. i 59. 

1703-4. — “ The first act of the Nuwab, on 
bis return to Bengal, was to ebango the 
name of tiie city of JHakbaoosabad to Moor- 
sbudabad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a jpalnce ... to 
render it the capital of the Province,” — 
SteuxiH, JET. of Bengal, 309. 

1726. —“ Moxadabath.”— Valentijn, Cho- 
rcm., &o.| 147. 

1727. — “ Miixadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazor), a Place of much 

f renter Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
lint there ; but the ancient name of 
Atuxadabaud has been changed for Bajah- 
mal, for above a Century.” — A, Bfamiltonf 
ii. 20 ; [cd. 1744]. (There is great confusion 
in this.} 

1751. — “ I havo heard that Bam Kissen 
Seat, who lives in Calcutta, has earned goods 
to that place without paying the Mnzidavad 
Byre (aae 8AYEU) Chowkoy duties. I am 
greatly surprised, and send a Ohubdar to 
bring him, and desire you ^vill be speedy in 
delivermg him over.” — Letter from Kavah 
Allyverdx Caun to the Prest. of Council, 
dated MnzidaTad, May 20. 

1763.— **En omettant quelqucs lienx do 
moindre consideration, je xn'arrfite d'abord 
h Moesudabad. Co nom signifio viUe de la 
monnoie. Et en effet e’est Ih oh se frappe 
oelle dn pays; et un grand fauxbouig de 
oette tille, Azingonge, estlar£ndence 

du Knbab, qm gonveme le Bengalepresqne 
souveraiuement.” — D'Anvifle, 63. 

1766. — “The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of hta expectations of im - 1 
mense wealth,^ ordered Mr. HolwoU and the | 
two ollior prisoners to be sent to IDIuxa- 
davad-”— Ome, iii. 79. 

1782.—“ You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Moll's dominions and 
Mnxadabad. ... I imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 


than to increase your own, for yoor groat 
skill in geography would x>oint out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madras, as 
Constantinople is from GIosmw.”— 21 Munro^ 
to his brother William, in lAfe, &c. iii. 41. 

1884. — It is alleged in a passage in- 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie's interesting- 
memoir of her husband. Storm* and Suntldnc- 
of a SoldWi Mftf that “ Admiral Wat^n 
used to sail up in hia ships to Moorshedabad .'** 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
So for as I can trace, it docs not appear 
riiat tho AdmimTs flag-ship ever went 
above Chandemagor^ and the largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly even was tho 
Bricfgacater of 20 guns. No vessel of tbe^ 
fleet appears to havo gone higher. 

MI7ZBE£, s. The name of a class 
of Sikhs originally of low caste, vulg.. 
mazhi, apparently mashahl from Ar.. 
vnasliahy * relimoiis belief.' Cunningbain 
indfeed says tiiat the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommedan- 
ism (History, p. 379). But this is not 
the usual application now. [“When 
the sweepers nave adopted the Sikh 
faith they are known as Mazhabis- 
. . . When the Ghuhra is circum- 
cised and becomes a Musulman, he is 
known as a Musalli or a Kotdna^*' 
(Maclagan, Panjah Census Bejh, 1891, 

. 202).] The original corps of Moz- 

ees, now represented by the 32iid 
Bengal N.I. (Pioneers) *^waa raised 
among the men .labouring on tlie^ 
Barec Doab Canal. 

1858.— “On tho 19th June (1857) I od- 
Tocated, in tho search for new Miliiaty^ 
classes, the raising of a corps of Unzzn- 
bees. • • . The idea was ultimately carried 
out, and improvod by makingthem pioneers.”* 
— Letter from Col. Bf. B. Bdteames to B. 
Montgomery, JSsq,, March 23. 

„ “To the same destination (Delhi) 
was sent a strong corps of Uuzhnbee (low- 
caste) Sikh^, nnmbormg 1200 men, to serre- 
as pioneers.” — Letter from R. Temple, Secre^ 
18^ Oovt,, dd. Lahore, May 25, 

IVnrDAK, MEIDATJN, s. Hind- 
from Pers. maiddn. An open space, 
an esplanade, parade-ground or green, 
in or adjoining a town ; a piazza (in 
the Italian sense) ; any open plain 
with grass on it ; a chaugdn (see 
CHICANE) ground ; a battle-field. In 
Ar., usuaUy, a hippodrome or race- 
course. 

c. 1330. — “ But tho brethren were mean- 
while brought out to the Medan, ue., the 
piazza of the City, where an exceeding groat 
fire had been kindled. And Friar ^omos 
went forward to cost himself into tho fire,. 
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but A9 ho did fo a cortalu Somcon caught | 
him by tho hood . . J^War OdoriV, in 
Caiha^jt 63. 

1618. — ** When it is tho hotirof comi)1mcS| 
or a littlo later to speah; cxnetly, it is the 
timo for tho promeuado, and ovory ono goes 
on horseback to tho meldony Tvhich is always 
kept clean, watered by a niirobor of men 
whoso business this is, who water it carrying 
tho water in skins slung over tho shonldor, 
and usually woU shaded and very cool.”—* 
JK dtlla Vclh, i. 707. 

C.1GG5. — “Colui (Quorvan«'Oro) dos Stran- 
gers est bicii plus spacicux quo Tnutro ot cst 
qnarrd, ct tous douz font face an lileidan." 
•^Thmnetf v. 214. 

1670.““" Before this house U a great 
squaro xnoidan or promonndo,^ planted on 
nil sides with great trees, standing in rows." 
— AndriftZj 85 . 

1673.—^* Tho Uidon, or open Space before 
tho Cauu*s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatso, with real not belied Cloisters.”— 
>Vyfr, 249. * 

ISM.— ** All this was done with ns much 
coolno<^ and prcciMon, ns if ho had been at 
exorcise uiwn the mnldaun.”— TTle JCuszth 
ladi, i. 223. 

[1859. •** A 21q>ouml howitzer, hoisted on 
to tho maintop of tho Shannon, looked 
menacingly over tho ivraidan (at Calcutta) 

. . O/ip/mnf, Niirradvi of Ld, JUffin** 
Mission^ i. 60. 

MYNA, MINA, &c. s. Hind. 
nnaim, A name npidicd to scvcnil 
birds of tlm family or starlings. The 
common mvna is the ./-Irnrfofhcrw iriflU 
of Linn. ; tlie southern Hill-Myim is the 
Graciita^ also Nnlahcs relvjiosa of Linn. ; 
the Northern Ilill-Jfyna, KnlaUs xnter^ 
media of Hay (sec Jtnhu^e Birth, ii. 
Pt. i. 325, 337, 339). Of both the 
first and last it may he said that they 
arc among the most teachable of 
imilnlive Inrds, articnlaling ^Yords 
Avith great distinctness, and u'ithout 
PolW’s nasal tone. We have heard a 
wild one (probably tbe first), on a 
tree in a field, Bpontaucously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the blaclc 
partridge irom an adjoining jungle, 
with unmistakable truth. There is 
a curious description in Aclian (fie 
Nat, An. xvi. 2) of an Indian talking 
bird whicli we tliouglit at one time 
to be the Myna; but it seciiiB to be 
nearer the Shama, and under that 
licad the quotation will be found. 
[Mr. M'Crindic {Invasion of India, 18G) 
iS in favour of the Myna,] 

[1590.— ** Tho hlynohis twieo the aizoof 
tho »S/«draf*, with glossy block plumage, but 
uith tho bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates tho human vpico and speaks uith 
1^]^ distinctness."— Jin, cd. Jarred, iih 

1631. — Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 
Hyna in Java, which ho calls Piea, sea 
potitis Siurttua Indicus, “Tlio owner, an 
: old Slussulman woman, only lent it to tho 
I author to bo drawn, aftor great persuasion. 

! and on a stipulation tliat tlio beloved bira 
I should got no swino's flesh to cat. And 
I when ho bad promised accordingly, tho 
jxsstma immodiatcly began to chaunt: 
Orany Namntni catjormaeati Mibi / i.o, *Dog 
of a Christian, eater of swino 1 ’ ” — Lib. v, 
cap. 14, p. G7. 

hcOl.— **In tho Dnko*8 chamber there h 
a bird, given him by Mr. Picreo, tho surgeon, 
comes from tho East Indya, black tho 
greatest part, with tho finest collar of wliito 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
ncyes hko tho hono, and other things, tho 
best almost that over I hoard bird in my 
life.”— April 25. Prof. Nowton 
m Mr. Wtaeatloy's od. (iv. 118) is inolinod to 
identify this with tho Myna, and notes that 
ono of tho carlic'tt (igiiro^ of tho bird is by 
Klcazar Albin ( Auf. Jfist, pf Jhjxlf, ii, pi. 38) 
in 17;i8. * ' 

[1703. — “Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Minav r is 
tho only ono that comes ^rithin my know* 
lodge," — In lledyt* Diary, link, Soc. 

ii. cccxxxiv.] 

1803.—“ During tho whole of onr stay two 
mluaha were talking almost inccss.sntly, to 
tho great delight of tlio old lady, who often 
laughed at what thov said, and nmiscd thoir 
talents. Her hookah filled up tiio interval." 
— /j. rafriidu, i. 227*3. 

1813.—“ Tho myneh w a very entortaming 
bird, hopping about tho house, and articu- 
lating seromi words in the manner of tho 
starling. /‘brdvx, Or, J/cwi. i. 47 ; [2nd cd. 
i.32.] 

1817,—“ Of all birds tho c/iibny (miner) is 
ihornosthighlyprizcd."— /arr/,i. 260. 

1875.— “A talking snlna in n cage, and a 
mt-trap, comploted the ndornmonts of tho 
veranda."— PA** DiYrmnm, cli, xii. 

1878. — “Tlio myna ha** no u it. . , • His 
only way of catching u nonn is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole,— 

f 'onemlly breaking it in tho middio and 
osing tho bigger half."— PA. Itohinson, /«- 
My Indian Garden, 28. 

1870.—“ So tlio dog went to a maina, and 
s.nid : 'What slint! I do to hurt this cat!'” — 
Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 18. 

„ “« . . beneath 

Striped squirrels mcod, tlio mynas perked 
and itickod. 

Tho nine brown sistors chattcrod in tho 
thorn . . ." 

A*. Arnold, The Light of Asia, Book. !, 
Sco SEVEhT BISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too manyl 

MYBOB ALAN, a. A name applied 
to cpriani dried finiits and kernels of 



myhodalan. 
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jLstringcnt flavour, Imt of Fcvcral 
s]iccic% and not even all belonging 
to tlic satiie Natural Order, whicii 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and liad a high rcjnitation in 
the medieval plmnnncopooin. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Jndinn medicine; though 
they seem to have disappeared from 
English use and have no place in 
Hanhury and Fluckiger^s grcjiL work, 
the Pharmaeorfruphia, They arc still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 
hut for u«e III tanning and dyeing, not 
in pharmacy. | 

It IS not (piite clear how the term 
niyrobalanf in this sense, came into use. 
For the people of India do not seem to 
have any single name denoting the<;c 
fruits or dnigs os a group ; nor do the 
Arabic dictionaries atford one either 
(hut see further on). Mvpo,3d\tivot is 
spoken of hy some ancient authors, 

Aristotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
hut it was applied hy them to one or 
more fruits* entirely unconnected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had probably been prc«er\ed in the 
laboratories, and was ajmlied hy some 
early translator of tlie Anil)ic UTiters 
on Materia Mcdica to these Indian 
products. Though we have said that 
(so far as ive can discover) the diction- 
aries afford no word with the compre- 
hensive sense of MjprotHtfaUt it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
A word, and Garcia dc Orta, who is 
trustworthy, ftiys exi>licitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom he had con- 
sulted applied to the whole class the 
name defeat, a w*ord >vhich we cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for aUUtjiy i.c. ihltlaj. 
The last word may perhaps he taken 
as covering all myroKilans ; for accord- 
ing to the Glossary to Rlmrcs at 
Leyden (ciuotcd hy Dozy, i. 43) 
it applies to the Kdhull, the yrf/oic, 
and uio hhch (or Indian), svhilst the 
JSmUic is also called IhllfaJ amhj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjah Trade Report^ ccxcvi.) we 
have entries of 

‘•//wWa (Myrobnlrtn). 

JiuUla (Bclloriek ditto). 

Amla (Bmlilioa Pbyltantbus)." 

* Olio df fbom la senemlly Mentlflecl wlih iho 
arfds of Uforfiwa pfCTygrtjjyrma— sro HORSE 
RADISH TREB^the Bon«ntiti of old tniteni, 
and atfordliig 0(1 of 2len, used as a Ixuls In 
perfumezs". 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
phannncojioei.i were five, vi/. 

(1) The Emblic 'in\irohalan ; which is 
the dried nsiringent fruit of the 
AnxcuUJf finxchl of Hind, tlie Embitea 
oJIicinaUe of Gaertner (PhijUantkus 
Ernblira, L., N. 0. Euphorbifteeae), 
The Persian iinrnc^ of this is dmiah, 
hut. as the Arabic amlaj .suggests, 
ironahly in older Persian ambt^, ana 
lencc no doubt Embliea, Garcia 

It wus called hy the Arab physicians 
nnbvlfti (which we should write 
amlyiijr). 

(2) TIic lUlUric MyroVifan ; the fruit 
of TermimiHa litlleriat, Uoxh. (N.O. 
Combreta(eae\ con^i<ting of a rmall 
nut ciich)«ca in n thin exterior rind. 
The Arabic iinmc giA’cn in lim Ilaithnr 
1*5 haUlij, in the old lAtin version of 
Avicenna Mxleiii ; and in Persian it is 
called b»tUl and MlUu Garcia says the 
Arab ph>>icians called it Seirrtni 
(Iftllrij, and in old Persian proUihly 
(Hdlriff) which accounts for JkUenea. 

(3) The Cb^bnlte Mtfrohahn ; tlie 
fruit of Tfnnimlia dhehnla, Itoxh. 
'file derivation of this name w’hich we 
have guen under CHEB^I is con- 
tirmcd liy the Persian name, which is 
Ilallla^uKdhnlh It cm liardly have 
been a product of Kabul, but may 
Iiavc lH‘cn imported into Persia hy 
that route, whence the name, ns 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrohalans were 
called hy his Arab? quthuhji, Ilm 
Bnithnr calls them haWaJ, and many 
of the authorities wdiom he quotes 
specify them as Kdbulh 

(4) and (5). Tlie Blnrk Myrolnhn, 

otherwise called and the 

Yellow or Citrine, These, according 
to Roylc (Emy on Auiiq. of Hindoo 
Medieine^ up. 3G-37), were both 
products of T, Chehnla in diflerent 
states ; hnt this doc.s not seem quite 
certain. Further ^airictics avere somc- 
tuiie.s rccogni«ed, and nfiie arc mid to 
he specified in a paper in an early vol 
of the Philof, Tntfifitrlions* One kind 

* Tlih article tre Inve li«en imable to HikL Dr. 
Hunter tii Af, IUs, (xt ISS) quotes lh)m a rmisn 
work of Slahominra Iliitafn Shfr&f, cotamonf* 
cateU to blm by 31r. Colebrooke. the namcn of 
0 varieties of IialUa (or l^lyrobaun) as aflbnlol 
in (liirerent statues of nuitirnty by the Terwlnallrt 
CTietuIs.*.-!. //, when Just rot (fSrom Zlm, 
cummin*8ec(lV S. if. ^airl (from Jau, bnrleyk 
3. Zangl or Ulntll (The Black H.X 4 . if. aint 
I S. if. *wtr/tir, or Yetlow. 0. If. KStmli. tlio msturs 
j (See Dr. Munaya ortlele In IVait, Seon. 
Did, vL pt. Iv. 83 tew.] 
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called ^)i7 or (Jhiuese, is nteiitioncd 
by one of the authorities of Ibn 
I&ithar, quoted hclou*, and is refemd 
to bv Garcia. 

The Aurtiies of ^lyrohnlans arc said 
to he c.xtollcd h}' Cliaraka, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit liters on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek antliors, referred to by Hoyle, 
niso speak of a combination of diflerant 
kinds of Myrohalnn called Tryphem or 
Ttyphaln ; * a. fact of great interest. 
For this is the trijMa (‘Three-fruits*) 
of Hindu medicine, which appears in 
AmaraMia (c. a.d. 600), as well as in 
n prescription of Susrutn, the disciple 
of Charaka, and which is still, it would 
seem, familiar to the native Indian 
practitioners. It is, according to Koylc, 
a conihinatioii of the black, yellow :ind 
ChfhtUc; but Garcia, who calls it 
pxh {thi^phalin Hind. =** Three-fruits’), 
£:ccius to inqdy that it consisted of the 
three kinds Icnomi in Goa, vis. citnne 
•(or yellow), the (or black), mid 

the hcllcritu [fFaW, Emu Diet, \i, pt. 
iv. 32 The cniWir, he says, were 

not n«ca in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. Tlio ^lyro- 
balans imported in the Middle Ages 
pccw often to have liccn preserved (in 
ayrup ?). 


tondoror to tlio tooth (like candied walnuin), 
tho bottor tlioy nro. . . . Somo poopio say 
that in Indm they aro candied when nn- 
ripe {aefrlf)f just na wo eendy • tho unripe 
tender walnuts, ond that when they nro 
candied in this way they have no nut 
within, hut arc nil through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 
nnyhow none reach except tho'jo with ft 
nut inside, nnd often very hard nuts too. 
They should lie kept in brown earthen 
l>ots glazed, in a syrop made of eaxsia 
Ijistntaf nnd lioney or sugar; nnd they 
I should ronuiln always in tho syrop, for they 
I form a moNb preson'o and aro not fit to u^o 
I diy.**-^yV(7o/ofh’, p. 377. 

I c, 1313.^(At Alexandria) “ are sold ly the 
trn mans {men^t see MAI7ND), . . « amo- 
, tiiUTO, mirohalOJiB of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . • /ftirf. 57. 

1487.—“ . . . Vftsi grand! di confeotionc, 
mlrobolani ogcnfriOYo."^Z>ffn* on presents 
sent hy tho SulUti to L. dc* Medici, in 
yfotcoeV Lortnio^ od. 1825, ii. 372. 

I 1505.— In Calicut) “It nasco mlraholani. 
cmhlici c cheliali, ]i quah vaicno ducati do' 

I ol Uiar (foo BAHAB.)" — lAonanh Cit* 
Jf(wr<r, p, 27. 

I lf»52. — “ Ia campagno do Icricho csi 
cntoum<?o do mCtaigncs do tons costoz: 
i>oigniint laquollc, ct du costc do niidy ext 
i la iiior morte. . . » Lea arbres qul |)ortcnt 
I Ic Licion, naic«cnt cn ccsto plainc, ot aus«i 
I los nrhrcs qui portent Ics Myrobalano 
CUrtMt dll noyau desqucls Ics habitants 
font do l’huillo.'*± — P, /Jefon, Ohfenxtticwt 
cd. 1.^)5], f. 144. 


c. n.r. 840.—“ di6n ij y{ppit9it rov Kapirov 
dr Tp dpxv X«tfpb yXvxIh-ip'Ot, 
juiopa/3aXdr«j»» dfi'Sput' ip rp dpx^i 
Srav ^vQirtPf ol Kaprel etai yXvicetv icoirCyt < 
Si thi trrpviivol xal iy rf updffci airrQi * ' 
vtKpol . . .** — AHsMeleSfDe Phnds, ii. 10. 

c, A.D. 60.—” ip Alyvtrrfp ytutrat* I 
rpuyarat St /irroTTupovcrrjt r^t card ttip 
S irtSjpdv dKfiijtt Taptp^ipwP 'Apo/9ixp 
pipoBaXdpt^^ vhpo. W Xy*^rra«,’* — Dh- 
AfonVirt, dt Mat, J/o/iai, i. cxlviii. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Myrobalnuum Troglodytis 
ot TliolNiidt ct Arahiae quae ludacain nh 
Aegypto distcrminat communo cst, unseens 
iinguento, ut ip«o nomine n]>itfirot, quo 
item indicftiur et glnndom ox.so. Arltorest 
holiotropio . . • simili folio, fructus magni. 
iudino ahellanno nueix,” Aa— F/my, xii. 
21 (46). 

0 . 540. — A proscription of Al'tius of Amida, 
which will 1)0 found tmnscrihed under 
ZEDOAJ17. includes myrobalau among a 
lame nuinhcr of ingrodfonts, ehiefly of 
Oriental origin ; nnd one doubts whether 
the word may not hero bo used in the later 
sonso. 

0 , 1313.— “Preserved MirftbolfUiB (wi'm. 
latanx ronifiVe) should bo big and black, and 
tho envelope over the nut tender to tho 
tootli ; and tho bigger nnd blacker nnd 
2 Q 


15G0.— “Mnis jKMirco quo lo Bon, qttoles 
Greez np{wllcnt Balantis Myropsica, in'a 
fait Fouvemr dos Myrabolans dos Aral)cs, 
dont y oil n cinq ospcccs : ot (|uo d’ntllours, 
on cn V5c ordinal roniont cn Mcdccino, 
encores quo los ancions Qreez n'en nycni 
fait Aucuno mention : il m'a nomhld lion 
d*on toucher mot: car i*eus«o fnit grand 
tort it CCS Commontnircs do Ics priucr d*rn 


* **rtm/ifgoTno,“ “mski* comUts of”; ‘*pTC* 
wne,” hut the hltcr wonl Is toosngnt*. 

f Till* Is unrcly not wliat wh now call r««»n( 
f'blvM, the long wHndriv.sl jio»l of ft It'gnminous 
tn»c,aflonl!iiga mfid larntUc? But Ilriulmry and 
riHcklpT (pp, 105, 475) Hhow tlwt soiim Grtstfo 
iKirk (of the cintiamou kind) was knmni In tha 
early centuries of our era as xodrfa dri'pi»y7ifi57;t 
and oT^tfa fisiularii; whilst the drui; now c.Mlra 
(tiMfrt U, is flrat notlcivl lo* ft medical 

ft rU(»r of CeiiNtUitlnoplF toftwnls A.n. 1800. Pc;;o. 
lotU, at]) SCO, kIivh a frn lines of JnstnicUon for 
Judging of «txd« A«lufn; '• It ought to be hkack, 
ond thirk, and nnbraken (AtMa), and hraiv, nnti 
tltc thicker It Ia, atid the blacker the outside rind 
Is, the ritx'r and bottcr It la : and It rrtalns Ka 
vltino well for & yesra.” Tl»!« Is not vety decisive, 
but on ihesvbolo ft6«liouM aunpose IVgolettrA 
ermla fxtuln to 1)0 f ttber n AprcQ^Uirk, or AOlId 
twigs of n like plant (IT. & V. 4iOX 
t Tills Is prombly JhtanUi^ affi/ptlaea, Dolllo, 
tho Silk oftiie Arabs, ftldch Is not unlike ni)TO* 
Intan fruit and ylohia an oil mitelt nsetl tnedl. 
climlly. Tlio negroes of the Niger make an 
Inloxlcatlng aplrit of It 
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frolet Bi risquis on Mcdccino. II y a don<][UC^ 
cinq ospcccs do Myrabolana.*’— 

Com, on Dioscoridtf, old Fr. Tr, p# 391. 

1610.— 

“ KastriU How Icnow you I 
SuhtU, By intpcction on hor forehead ; 
And suhtloiy of lip*?! which must bo tasted 
Often, to niako a judgment. 

[Kus^i oyotn. j 

'Slight, she molts 

Like a Myrabolano.”— ^lf«A««i#f, ir. 1. 

[o. 1665.— “Among other fruits, they 
presorro (in Bengal) largo citrons . . . small 
Kixobolans, winch are excellent. • . — 

IltmuTt cd. ConitobUt 433.] 

1672.— “Speaking of the Olan» Vng%ten» 
tarittf otherwise callM llalanus J/trrnfim or 
Jim Arahum^ a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly ostoomM Oyl ; ho 
U vory particular in describing tho oxtm- 
ordinary care ho used in cultiTating such ns 
uero sont to him in IIollAnd.*— AViVr of a 
^V 0 rh hy Abntham Muntiny, Jf./)., in 
Pktlesoph, Trans, ix. 219, 


MYSOBE, n.p. Tam. AfaiVdr, Can. 
ATatrdnt. The city which was the 
capital of the Hindu kingdom, taking 
its name, and which Inst was founded 
in 1010 % a local chief on tho dcca}* 
of tho vijayanagar (sec BISKAGAB, 
NABSINGA) dynasty. C. P. Brown 
gives tlie etyin. as ATnist-flr, Maisi 
being the name of n local goddess like 
Pomona or Flora ; «r, ‘toum, village.’ 
It is however usually said to he a 
corruption of ^fah^8h•<^8n^at the hufTalo 
demon slain hy the goddess Durga or 
ICali. [Bicc Qfyfore, i. 1) gives Can. 
MaisGy from Skt. A/n/itWia, and lira, 
* town.*] 


N 


NABOB, 8. Port. iVa&dAo, and‘ 
Fr. Nahahf from Hind. Navrdb, whicli 
is the Ar. pi. of sing, l^dyab (see 
NAIB), *a deputy,’ and was applied in 
nsin^ilar sense* to a delegate of the 
supreme chief, nr. to a viceroy or 
chief Governor under the Great Mogul,. 
f.ff. the Xainlb of Surat, the NatedS of 
O'lidh, the Xamth of Arcot, the iVniMA- 
2^{Tsim of Bengal. Fram this use it 
became a title of rank without ticces« 
sarily having any oflicc attached. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like a peerage, on ^ jfahommedan 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, os 17(7? and JRiTjd arc upon 
Hindus. 

Nabob is iLsed in two ways: (a) 
simply as n corrmition and representa- 
tive of Naicdb, we get it direct from 
tho Port, itabdbo, see quotation from 
Blutcau below, (b) It began to be 
applied in the 18th century, when the 
transactions of Clivo made the epithet 
familiar in England, to Anglo-Indians 
who returned with fortunes from the 
East ; and Foote’s play of ‘The Na- 
bob* (Ndboh) (1768; aided in giving 
general currency to the word in this 
sense. 

0.— 

1601.—“. • , dclAuto del Kanabo one 
cs jiMticia mayor.* —(fM/rmt), Jtelacion, 70. 


[1690. — “ Ifnbob Zulphccar Cawn is gone 
into tbo JSBzoro count ly after tho Mahmtta 
array. . . .** — Ixitter in Ilhf, Sicteb^Sf 

Madras reprint, i. 60.] 

MYSORE THORN. Tlie 
pinia eepiaria^ Roxh» It is armed with 
short, shaiq), recurved prickles ; and 
is much used ns n fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong- 
holds in ^fysorc, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thom,” Haidar ht 
jhar, 

[1857.—“ Whatnuiy bo tonned tho under- 
wit conoisted of milk bushes, prickly 
poors, zoyooro thorn, intorminelod in wild 
confusion. . . .** — Lady Falldand, CKotr-rAoir, 
2nd od. i. 300.] 


1615. — “Tlicro was ns Nababo in Surst 
a certain I*crsi.An Mahommednn (Jfoum 
Parsio) called Mocniro BcthLlo, who hod 
como to Goa in tho time of tho Viceroy 
Buy Ixinren^o do Tavota, and who liexng 
treated with much familiaiify and kindness 
by tho Portugiieso . • • came to confess 
tlint it could not but bo that truth was with 
thoir Iaw, . . .** — JJoearrOt p. 3M. 

1616. —“ Catcchuracni cigo parenios vires 
aliquot inducunt honcstos et naoessorcs 
Kauabi, Id cst, judicis supromi, cui con- 
siliarii crant, uti ot X^rc^, ut libcllam 
famoaum adirersua rinnemm spargeront,**— 
Jarric, Thesaurust iii, 378. 

16.’)2. — “Tho Nahabf was sitting, nc- 


■ Dory Kiys (2nd «1. 823) tl«it the pliind form 
lia^ been Adopted by mistake. Wilson says * hono- 
rfflcally.' Possibly In this and other like casM It 
came from popular mlsanderstanding of the Arable- 
plnrala. So w o have omm. te. umnnl, pi of a«lr 
used slnpilarly and ronxilne a plural rmrSifSn. 
(See also OMLAH and MElf AUL.) 

t Hie word Is so misprinted thronghont this 
pari of the English > craioii. 


KABOn, Cll NABOB, 


cording to tho eufitom of tho Country, t»nrQ« 
foot, ]iko one of our Tnylors, '^vith a grcnt 
number of Papers sticlcing iHJlvecn hi^ 
Toe**, and otlicrs between tho Fingora of tus 
left hand, which Papers ho drow somot lines 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, nnd order'd what 
answers should bo giron to orcry ono.'*— 
ruiymfrr, K. T. li. Oil ; [ed. i. 201]. 

less.— . . il prend In qualitii do 
Kabab qtii mult autant K dire quo nion> 
soignour.^* — Be hi Bovllaut’-U^aouz (od. 
1GS7), 112. 

1660. — Tho illdealing of tho Nabab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play’d me by three Canaryd)Irds at the 
Great Mogiila Court, llio story whereof 
wna thus m short . , — Tavernur. K.T. 

3i. 57 ; [ed. Ball, i. 101]. 

1073.— “Gaining Wthc«o slops n nCiarer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out every day." — 183. 

1075. — “But when wo were piiii*o<ing 
next day to depart, there c.amc letters out 
of tho }l!oori«Ii Camp from tho N&bab, the 
field ‘marshal of t!io Great Mogul. . , 
Jlrxd^n VtrmtirUjit ikh\p»Brt\d% f»*2. 

1652.— •*, - . Bay NundeInU yo N&baba 
who gave me a most courteous rcccp. 
lion, rising up and taking of mo by yo 
hanus, and ye like at my departure, which 
I am informed Is n greater favour than ho 
has ever shown to any FntnU. . . — 

JMpfs, /Ijary, Oct. 27 ; (link. Foe. I* *11^. 
Hedges wiitcs NafiX, 

1716.— “Nabfibo, Termo do Mogul, lie 
o Titolo do Mini*tra quo ho C«d>ecA." — 

BtutfaUf 8.V. 

1727.— “A four years ago, tho Nabob or 
Vice • Boy of Chonnondri^ who reddes at 
C/itVlirZYi/, nnd who su^^rintemis that Coun* 
try for tho Mogul, for somo Bi^tgusl ho had 
rcccii'cd from tlie Inhabitants of Din 
Islands, would have mado a Preteni of 
them to the Odtiny of Fort .St, George,"— 
A, ilamiUon, i. HHA ; (ed. 1744]. 

1742, —“ Wo have liad a great man called 
ilio Nabob (who is tho next twrhon in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visft the Governor. 
... His lady, svitb all her women niton- 
dance, came tho night before him. All the 
guns hred round tho fort u]>on her arrival, 
as well as uimn hi8 ; As nud *h* are hloon, 
who*>e women aro never Keen by any man 
«f»on earth except their hiisbnnas,**^J,ettor 
from Madras in Mrs, Bfhmjs ii. 160. 

1743, — “Kvery governor of a fort, and 
cvciy commander of n district had assumed 
tho titlo of Nabob * . . ono day after bnvtug 
received tho hoiungo of aoveml of theso 
little lords, Kimm ul muluck said that ho 
imd that day seen no )e«s than eighteen 
Nabobs in the Caruntic,"— Orm^ Boprint, 
Bk. I. r>i. 

1752. — “Agreed « , • ilini a present 
aiiould bo mado tho Nobab that might 
prove Kitlsfactory,* — In Lotiff, 33. 


Xtl a.— 

“ And though my yean have passed in ihi*< 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired— no Nabob's booty." 
Epilogue at Fort Marllxirough, by IF. 
Jtarsdrn, In Mrm. 9, 

1787— 

“ Of annnraonts by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you tmvo mndo to yield." 

ifiWn, in /wr«‘rs, i. 12t. 

1807. — “Some say that ho is a Tailor 
who brought out n long bill against s^ime 
of liord Wcllcsiey'n stafl, imd was in conso- 
quoiico presided for : otiiors say ho was nti 
adventurer, and pold knicknneka to the 
Nabob of Oude."— ,V»r T» ^fwnr^^, in Lifr, 
i, 371. 

1809.— “I was surprised that I had hcird 
nothing from tho Nawaub of the Cnrmitic." 
—/id. Vrtfeiitutt i. 3bl. 

c. 1858,— 

“ 1a* viciix Nabab ot la Begum d'Arl.atc." 

I^eont^ d^ Li*U^ c<l. 1872, p, l.^»6. 

b.- 

[176i. — “Mogul Pitt nnd Nabob Bute," 
— llonif^ WidfHtlet /.rffm, od. 18ri7, iv. 222 
(iS/aw/. 

1773,—“ I regretted tho decaj of respect 
for men of family, and that a Nobob would 
not c;\rry an election from them. 

** Jnifsisos*: Why, air, the Nabob will 
cany it by me.sns of Jils wealth, in a country 
where money is highly s'alued, ns it mint 
bo where nothing can lie h.id s\itliout 
money ; but if it comes b> |*orsonni pro. 
fercncc, the man of family will AlnTiys 
carrj* it,"— /IpO’vp, Journal r,J n Tour (a ikt 
under Aug. *Fk 

1777. — " In such a revolution ... it w.ae 
im|>ossiblo but that a number of indiWdnnl^ 
should bavo acquired largo properly, lliey 
did Acindro it; nnd with it they socin to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the api>ol]atinn of nabobs 
ns n term of reproach.— Tracts^ i. 13. 

1780.— “The Infrigiics of a Nabob, or 
Bengal tho Fittest S^ul for tho Growth of 
Lust, Injustico, and Dishonesty. Dcdiaited 
to tho lion, the Court of Dtrcctom of tho 
Fjist India Comfuny By Henry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for tho Author." (A 
baso book). 

1783.— “nio office given ton young man 
going to ludtA is of trifling consccpicnco. 
But lio that goes out an insignificant Itoy, 
in a few years returns n great Nabob. Mr, 
Unstings says ho has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material, who ox]>cet 
to 1)0 flpeedily innnufacturod into tho mor- 
chantliko quality T mention." — /iwri-r, 
ort /bt'i A'./. BilL in IForA* u«rf 
CW., ed. 1852, «i. 506. 

1787, — “Tlio«|»eaker* for him (Flastiuga) 
wero Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself In ono day ; Niehola, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Vansittart, a snbob ; Alderman Ijo ^fe- 
fluriori A amiif^Icr from Joraoy; • • « and 
Dompsler, wiio » ono of tho good-natured 
candid men who connect thcmsolvci with 
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ovory bad man they can find.'*— JW. MtntOf 
in Life, ko., 1 126. 

1848. — "‘Isn't ho very rich?' said 
Kobocca. 

" *']^oy say nil Indian Kabobs nro onor- 
tnouflly neb.*”— Tlmifty /bir, cd. 18G7( i» 17. 

1872.— "Co train do vio facilo . . . suffit 
h. mo faire dfoomor . . . lo surnom do 
Nabob par los bonrf'cois ot Ics visitours do 
la potito villo.” — des JJeux MondeSf 
xcTiii. 938. 

1874.— "Atthot timo (c. 1830) tho Royol 
Sooioty was vorj* diflcrontly composed from 
what jt 19 now. Any wealthy or woll-known 
porBoni any M.P. ... or Hast Indian 
Nabobi svho wished to havo F.R.S. added 
to his nnmoy ivns suro to obtain admittance." 
— C/«faV, Lf/e of Murchison f i. 197. 

1878.—". . . A Tunis I— intorrompit lo 
duo. . . . Alors pourqnoi co nom do Nabab 7 
— Bnh ' Ics Pnriaions n’y retardent paa do 
si prbs, IPour oux tout richo dtrangcr est 
un Nabnby n'lmporto d'oh il vienno,” — 
Le Nabab, par Aiph. DawUit eh. I. 

It is punsm quite erroneously ap- 
plied wlicu wo find Nabob in this 
sense miswritten Natcah; thus : 

1878. — "These wore days when India, 
little known still in tho land that rules it, 
was loss knoivn than it had boon in tho 
previous gonemtion, which had scon Wnrren 
llastings impeached, and burghs* bought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs.'^ — 
Smithes Life of Dr Joiin WxhoUf 30. 

But there is no question of purism 
in the follotring delicious passage : 

1878.— "If ... tho opintod proprietor 
of tho Daily Tolcgraph had been informed 
that our aid of thoir fricnd«i tho Turks 
would have taken tho form of a tax upon 
papor, and a concession of tho Loris to act 
03 Commandora of Kogimonts of Baahi- 
Bozoulcs, with a request to tho Gonoml- 
issimo to placo them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was givon m tho host of 
King David, tho harp in Petorborough 
Court would not have twanged long to tbo 
tuno of a crusade in bohalf of tho Sultan 
of Turkey ," — TrutAj April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which tho wit is cquallod 
oidy tho scriptural knowledge, emsorvo 
that iVa&o&— Naboth, and Ala^ofAssUxiah. 

NAG01)A,NAC0D£B,&c.,s. Pers. 
nd-hhtida (navia dominus) ‘a skipper*; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going wiUi it as 
his own supercargo.) It is hard to 
understand why Bcinaud (J^Iation^ 
ii. 42) calls this a "JIalay word . . . 

* Qa lonvghB t The writer docs lidustfce to 
his country when ho speaks of burghs being teucht 
and sold. The representation of Scotch burghs 

before 1832 was had, but it never was purclusable. 
There are no burghs in England. 


derived from the Persian,** especially 
considering that he is dealing with a 
hook of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is 
sometimes, after the manner of Hohm^ 
Jobson^ corrupted by the Malays into 
Arnih fcudfl, * son of a horse.*] 


c. 916. — "Biontdt Ton no garda ms mdmo 
do rndnogemontR pour Ics patronii do narircs 
(iiaiodlAtrda, pi. of n&kliud&) Ambc^, ct 
109 tnaltros do batinicnts marchands furent 
on butto h dvA prctonsiomi injustes." — 
Relation^ &c«, i. 03. 

c. 1318. — "Tho second day .after oar 
arrival at tlio {mri of Eatlukail, tbu 
princess innted tho n&kbodha, oroancrof 
tho ship (.Ml/iffr-af-fRafidt), the lurdnf (see 
CRANNY) or clerk, tho merchants^ the 
^ief people, tho tandatl (see TINDAIi)or 
commander of tho crew, tlio sqxssalAr (»ee 
SIPAHSELAR) or commander of the fight- 
ing men ." — Ibn BaiutOf iv. 250. 

1502. — "But having been seen Iqr oor 
fleet, tho caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer escape. 
So thoy brouubt them to the Captain 
Gonoml, and oil struck sail, and from six 
of tho ^aai^Kcof (sco SAMBOOE) tho 
nacodas enmo to tho Captain General." 
— Comw, i. 302. 

1510. — "Whereupon ho desired us Ihnt 
tho three nccodae of tho Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called i n that country 
. . i'l'n/o, (orig. c.ap. xxxr.) in CcgaA^ 
p. 42. 

[c. 1590. — " In largo ships there aro 
twolvo classes. 1. Tho Nokbuda, or owner 
of tho ship. This word is oridentty a Ehort 
form of EavUiudO., Ho fixin tho ooune of 
the ship." — ^liM, od. Blodimanut i. 2S0.] 

1610. — "Tho sixth Nohuda Mclech 


Aml)or, Capbiino of a great ship of DjIuU 
(soo DABUL), camo ^oro with a great 
many of hlerchnnts with him, ho with 
rest were carried about tho Towno ia 
pomgo.” — Sir U, MiddUion^ in PurcAa#, 

[1610.— "Nobody Chinhonno’s voyage for 
Sjam was givon over.'* — Foster^ Lrtters^ i^. 


1623. — "Tho China Nocheda hath too 
lon^ deluded you through your ownc sim* 
plicitio to give croditt unto him."— Cbanri' 
at Batavia, to Rich. Cocla. in his Dibry, h. 


1625. — Purchos has tho word in many 
forms ; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, kc. 

1638, — "Thoir nockado or India Filol 
was stab'd in tlio Groyne tTrico." — In 
Ball. IT. 48. 

1619. — " In addition to this a receipt must 
be exacted from tho Nachodas." — Secret 
Instructions in Baldaeut (Gorm.), p. 6. 

1753. — "Our Chocarda * (?) assured ns they 


[* Tlio late 3Ir. E. J. W. Gibb pointed out 
tliat CAornrtfa la Turkish CAofaiddr, a name given 
to a great man’s lackey or footman. "UigD 
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troro rogues; but our Kaock&ty or pilot 
told us ho know them.”— /ivjr, 218. Tliis 
word looks llko confusion) in tho moDner of 
the poot of tho “Snark,” botwcon nA/'Air/Zn 
and (Hind.) ar/iKi) “a iiilot,” [so called 
because many camo from Arcot.] 

[1822. — <‘Tho Knockada was very ot- 
tontivo to Thoughtless and his family. . , 

— iraffocc, I^i/icen J'mrs %it India, 211. 

[1831, — *‘Tlio Roban (Ar. *tho 

master of a ship') and Kockador being 
afraid to keep at sea nil night . . At/e 
(ind of Hathanicf Pearce, tmtien 
hp Mmsfif, ii. S03.] 

1880. — ‘‘Hint a pamphlet should bo 
printed) illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to tbc Oovem> 
ment of India . . . conics being supplied 
to Nokliudas and tindnis of nativo cruft 
at small co«t ,”— tf Govt, of India as 
to Lights for Shipping, 23 Jnn. 

KAGA, ii.p. The imtne applied to 
nil extensive group of unci'iilisecl clans 
of warlike and vindictive clmiacter in 
the enstern ]inrt of the hill country 
which dhidas Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the Bmliniaputin) from 
Kachfir and the basin of the Simnn. 
A iiart of thc!*c hills was formed into 
a British district, now under As5ain, 
in 1867| hut a ^rcat body of the Nftga 
clans is still nidcpendcnt. The ety- 
mology of the name is dis]mted j some 
identifying it with the Miiga or Snake 
Aborigines, who are so prominent in 
the Icgciius and sculjdnrcs of the 
Buddliists. But it is, perha]).s more 
probable that the worn is used in tbc 
sense of ‘naked* (Ski. nagm, Hind. 
mntjd. Bong, nen^/d, &c,), wliich, 
dubiously enough, *is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which the spelling of Shihrdmddtn 
also indicates, [llic word i.s also used 
for a class of tuscclics of the Dndupan- 
till sect, whose head-quarters arc at 
Jaypur,] 

C. A.n, 80.— “Kal Maidi'^poi*, 

. . , Na 77 a \byai 6 aiiftalvet yvpufQv 
«6(rgor.”— /W. VII. ii. 18, 

c. 1CC2. — "TIio Ibijah bad fimt intended 
to fly to the Ndgd llills, but from fear of 

nmetlon(ir{<*4 lia^o many ClinhatUJrt aitaebrd to 
tiiolr establlsIiincnU. In this ease, probably the 
mslui of the province tbioiich uhicU Ires was 
tmvellliif;. or fietliaps aome mnctloimry at Con* 
KtnntiDOpiR) appointed one of bla CAolTi(f<Tr« to 
look after tho traveller. Tlio word lltemUy meana 
* eloUfkeeper,* and !t la probable that tho name 
was orldimlly given to a flur\nnt who had charge 
of Ills mnnter'a wurdrolK;. lint It has long been 
nppllctl to a hickey who walks besido hla maater'a 
homo when his master la out riding”) 


our army tbo Kogda* would not offord him 
an naylum. * Tho Ndgda live in tho soutlicrn 
mountains of Aadm, hnvo a light brown 
complexion, aro svoll built, but ircacbcrons. 
In number they equal tho holpon of Yngog 
and AIngog, and rcsemblo. in hardiness and 
physical strength tho 'Adis (an ancient 
Ambinu tribe). They go about naked liko 
beasts. . . . Somo of tbeir chiofs camo to 
SCO tho Knwdb. Tlicy wore dark hip-clothes 
(fwni/), ornamented with cownes, and round 
about tboir hc.ids they w*orc a bolt of lioar’s 
tusks, Allowing their black hair to bang 
down their neck."* — c*Arf(d8i«Win. TillUh, 
tr, by Prof. Plochmann, in J. At. Soe. lienp., 
xH. Tt. i* p. 81. [*Soo rlnto xvi. of Zlri/roit*j 
Iktcripiixc Kihnologif of Penpals Jmtrn. 
Anthroih ImU xxvi. Ifll sr 7 y.] 

1883 —A correspondent of tho ** Indlon 
Agriculturist” (Cnlcuita), of Sept. 1, dates 
from tho Nags ildls, which ho calls 
from iVoi, not AVja, , . an A®'«ortion 
which ono is not bound to accept. *' Ono 
on tho Spot ” is not lK>and to know tbo oty- 
mology of a name sovend thou«.'ind years olcl. 

[Of tho a«eotic class : 

[1878. — “Tho Kdgds of Jaipur aro a sect 
of militant devotees belonging to tho Dddif 
Panthi «ect, who nro enrolled in regiroonta 
to sen'o tho State ; tlicy arc s’owcd to celibacy 
and to arms, and constitute a sort of miHtiry 
order in tho sect.”— O’ar^fftn, 
ii. Id?.] 

NAGABBE, s. Hind, from Skt. 
mlgaTi. The proper Sniiskril character, 
meaiihig literally ‘of the citj* * ; ami 
often called df'Crt-mfr/arl, ‘the divine 
city ebaraeter.* 

[1C23.— “An antique character . . . us*d 
by Uio Jlrachmnns, who in distinction fnmi 
other vulgar Characters ... call it Knghori." 
—A delht Vixttf, Hak. 8oc. i. 75. 

[1781,— “Tlic tjlianskrit alphabet , . , ts 
now called Diownftgar, or tho Language i>f 
Angels, , . //iri^Aaf, Codr, Intro, xxiil] 

J[c.*180r>, — “As you sometimes sco Mr. 
Wilkins, who was tbo inventor of printing 
with Bengal and Nagreo tyj»cs. . . 
Letter of Cohhrtiolr^ in Life, 22/.] 

NAIB, B. Hind, from Ar. iidyah, 
a dc])Uty ; (bcc oIfo under NABOB). 

[c, 1610.— In tho Maldives, “ Of those nro 
coiistituiod thirtoon pn/vinccs, over each of 
which is A chief called a Naybo ." — Pyrtml 
dc iMVttl, Hak. Soo. i. 103.] 

1682,—“ Before the expiration of this tinio 
wo were overtaken by ye Caddir*s Kelp, > o 
Mffrlivft (SCO hlEABBAll) deputy, and so 
Dutch Dircctor'fl Valid (sco VAKBEL) (by 
tho way it is ohson’nblo yo Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do un nil tho projudico that 
lyes in their iwwor).* — //irtfCM, JHary, Oct. 
11 ; [Huk. Soc. i. 8,^j. 


• Tlin word Kami Is sprit with n nasal n, 
“Nil»J;.l”0».7fl). 
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1765, — **, , , this person wna Appointed 
Niabt or deputy governor of Onssa.”— 
JlohtfeUf Eht, ^ventSi i. &3. 

[1856.— **Tho Naib gave mo letters to 
the chiefs of several encampments, charging 
them to provide me with horacs/'— i'VmVr, 
Oifmcan Journeys, 237*] 

NAIK, NAIQUE, &c. s. Hind. 
vthjah A term which occurs in nearly 
all tlio vernacular lanmiagca; from 
8kt. ndyaha^ *a leader, ciiief, general.* 
The word is used in several applicji- 
tions among older writers (Portuguese) 
referring to the south and west of 
India, as meaning a native captain or 
headman of some sort (a). It is also 
a title of honour among Hindus in the 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of a 
Tcliigu ca^te, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayanamra (a.d. 
I32r>-1674), and of the Xords of : 
Madura (1659-1741) and other places ' 
(c). But Its common Anglo-Indian 
a]i])lication is to the non-commissioned 
oliicer of Sepoys who con'cqionds to 
a corporal, and wear*^ the douhle 
chevron of tliat rank (d). 

(a) — 

c. 1538.— “Mandott tAmbom ha Nayque 
com Tint! Abescin<<, qiie nos voio gunrdando 
dos ladrScs .*' — PintOf ch. iv, 

1548,— ** With these four captains thoro 
arc 12 naiqucB, \\ho rccoivo as follows — to 
wifL for 7 nalquea who have 37 panlaos 
ana 1 tanga a year . . . 11,160 rofs. For 
Oidi nalque, t\ho has 30 pai^nos, 4 tangos 
. . . and Mndgnnr naique the same , . . 
and Saig}’ naique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two fia/arc* [Ar. na/ar, ♦servant'] who have 
8 vintens a month, equal to 12 pardaos 4 
tongas a ycor.”— 5. Botelkot Tombot 215. 

16.53. — ** To guard against theso ho ostab* 
lished some jicoplo of the same inland of 
tho Cannrc«o Gontoos with their Nalques, 
who are tho captains of tho footmen and of 
tho horsemen.’— ifttmw, Dec. II. Liv, v, 
cap 4. 

o. 1565.— *' Occorso I’anno 1565, ae mi 
* ricordo bone, cho il Kale oiob il Signore 
dolla Citth li mandi a domandami corti 
cnunlH Arabi.”— G. JFederiet, in Jlamnsio. 
iii. sni. 

0 . 1610.— ♦♦ lo priay done co capitaino . . . 
qu'il mo fit bailler vno almadio ou basteau 
nnoc dos mariniors et vn Naique pour 
truchoment .** — Moequetj 289. 

1646. — ♦*Il s'appelle Naique, qui signiBe 
Capitaino. doiitant quo e’est vn Capitaine 
du Boy du Nnrzingue.” — J3amt(o, Mel, du 
Prov. de Malaharf &5. 

(b) — 

1698.— "Tho Kings of Dmim also have 
n customo when they will honour a man or 


recompense [recompcnce] their service done, 
and rayse him to dignitte ond honoar. 
They give him the title of Kaygne, which 
signifioth a Capitaino."— XirucAofen, 51: 
[Hnk. Soc. i. 173]. 

1673.— “Tho Prime Nobility havo the 
title of Naiks orNaigs.”— i^Vyer, 162. 

c. 1704. — “Hydur Sdhib, the son of 
hliihammad Bias, at tho imitation of the 
Ministers of tho Polygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded to that country* and was ontorhuned 
by them in their ecrvico ... ho also re- 
emved from them the honourablo title of 
Noik, a torm which in tho Hindu dialect 
signiAos an oiTicer or commander of foot 
soldiers."—//, of JTydvr p. 7. This 
was tho undo of the famous Haidar Ndkor 
H^’dcr Ali Khan. 

(c) — 

1601.-“ Madnrd; corto del Haygue ScSor 
dcstAs terras.” — Guerrero, Jlelaeion, 101. 

1616. — “. . . and that orders should ho 
given for issuing a proclamation at Ncga- 
patam that no ono was to trade At Tovena- 
patnm, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
I to tho Naique of Ginja or the King of 
I Massulap'itam."— /locarre, CIO. 

ICiC. — Naique do M&dnr6^ h qui 
appartient la costo de la p^honc, a h 
pescho d'vn jour par somaino poor son 
tribut." — Barretto, 248. 

c. 1665.— “H y a plu«ioura Nalques an Sad 
do Saint-Thom6, qui sont Souverains; lo 
Noiquo do 3[aduro on cst nn.”— /VieieR0<^ 
V. 317. 

1672.— " Tho greatest Lords and Ni^ of 
this kingdom (Carnataca) who are sub^t to 
tho Crown of Volonr , . . namely vitipa 
naik of Madura, tho King’s Cuspidorc- (see 
CDSPADOBE) bearer . • . and Crislapa 
naik of Cliongicr, tho King’s Bctol-holder 
. . . tbonalkof Tanjower tho King's Shicld- 

benror.'’— /iu/daeiM (Germ.), fx. 153. 

1800.— “ All I could learn was that it wm 
^ ilt by a Haig of the ploco.” — Ld, rofmlia, 
1. 398. 

(d) - 

S u 1010. — “ These mon ore hired, whether 
ians or Christians, and arc called Naicles. 
— Pifrard de Jjaval, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 

1787.— “A Troop of Native Cavalry on tho 
present Establishment consists of 1 European 
subaltern, 1 European scigcant, 1 Subidor, 
3 Jomidars, 4 Uavildars, 4 Naigues.^ 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates. — 
Megns, for JI, Ch.'s Troops on tlte Coast of 
Coromandel, Ac., 6. 

1834.—" . • . they wont gallantly on till 
every ono was shot down except tho one 
naiK, who continued hocking at tho gale 
with his Axo . , , at lost a shot from obove 
. • . passed through his body. He fell, but 
in dying hurled hfs nxe against tho enemy. 
— 2lrs, Maelenzie, Storma and Sunshine ^ a. 

5bWi«*’sZ»yr,i. 37-38. 
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Wc may add as n 6})ccial sense that 
in AVest India Nmk is applied to the 
hcjid-man of a Iminlct (A?7ri) or cam]) 
•(rjnrfrt) of Brixuairies (q.v,). 

.and Jlinngi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jura leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks in their camp. See 
Berar Gazdien^ 196.] 

NAIB, s. Malayal. mlmr; from 
the same Skt. origin os ITalk. Name 
•of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
•Greek p&ovoa ns a tract stood for the 
country oi the Kairs. For their 
customs, see Logariy Malahary i. 131.] 

1510.— '“Tlio first class of Pagnm in Cali- 
cut aro called Bmlimins Tho second arc 
Kaeri, who nro tho same ns tho^ gentlefolks 
amongst us ; and these oro obliged to bear 
Hword and sliicld or bows and lances." — 
Varikmat pp. 141-142. 

1516.— ** Those kings do not mniT}* . . . 
•onlj' ttich has a mislrc^*;, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called na]^." 
— /hrrtxiw, 16.^ 

15r>3.— " And ns . . . the OcntilM of the 
placo aro very suiwrslitioiiB in dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brammancs and Naircfl."— 
Barroty Dec. 1. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

15C3. — . . The Nolrcs who nro the 
Knights, 

1582.— “Tho Mon of Wnrro which tho 
King of C^nlioiit and Iho other Kings liave, 
are Nayres, which bo all Gontlonion."— Cn^- 
(by N. L.), f. 3,V/. 

“Wo have much Christian people 
throughout his territory, not only tlio 
Christiniw of St. Tliomn«, who aro the ImjsI 
/soldium that ho (tho King of (A>chin) has, 
but nho many other vn«sals who nro conrerts ; 
to our Holy Catholic Knith, through the 
preaching of tho Gospel, but none of these 
aro Kayres, who nro his fighting mon, 
and his nobles or gontloinon.”— /focarro, 
MS,y f. 815. 

17 /jf,,.— « Xlio king has disciplined a l)ody 
of 10,000 Naires; tho pcopTo of this de- 
nomination nro by birth tho Military trilio 
•of tho Malalwir coaat.” — Orwi/, i. 400. 

1781 .— “Tlio poldlors preceded tho Kalra 
•or nobles of Malaliar .*’ — Oxlhuny eh. xlrii. 

It may Iw added that ATcIwr was also 
the term’ used in Malabar for tho mahout of 
4 in elephant ; and tho fact that Aaiyar and 
yaxjahn are of tho eamo origin may bo con- 
.fndored with tho etymology which wo liavo 
jgivon of Comae («eo Garexay 85r). 

NAIiKEE, 8. A kind 

•of litter formerly used hy natives of 
rank; the word and thing arc now 
-oijsolete, [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Beliar (Grtewon, BxluXr 
Tca$ani JAJcy 45).] The name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 
pdlliis [Platts suggests Skt. mltkay 
‘a tube.'] 

1789,— “A naleky is a paUky^ either 
opened or covered, but it bears ujjon two 
ImmlKHM^ like n sedan in Europe, with this 
difToronco only, that tho poles nro carried by 
four or eight men, and upon tho aliouldors. ' 
—Note by Tr. of Srir MxitaqheriiXy iti. 269. 

[1844.— “ Tills litter is called a *iialki.* 
It is one of tho three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Dot hi conferred upon 
indonondent princes of tho first class, and 
could never be used by ony iior«on n|>ou 
whom, or upon whoso nncostors, thoy had 
not Ijcon so oonforrod. These were tho 
nslki, tho order of tho Fish, nnd tlio fan 
of peacock's fcathors,"- iSfrciMan, RarnKtSy 
cd. T". A, Smith, i. 105.] 

NAMBEAEAEIM, s. Tdalnyrd. 
namhiyadiriy namhiyaitmy n general, a 
prince. [See Loyatiy Maluhavy i. 121.] 

1503.—“ Afterwards we were presented to 
the King called Hambladora ; who roecired 
UH with no small gladness* and kindness.”— 
Uiow da Affipo/i, in /fomtisib, i, f. 14G. 

1552.—“ Tills adrieo of tho Hombeadarim 
was disapproved by the kings nnd lords, 
Caitanhata; seonbo Trniisl. by X. L., 1582, 
f. 147. 

1.557.— “Tho Kambeadoxim who is tho 
i princiiml go%*omor,"— //dW/oyarryior, link. 

I tsoc. i. 9. Tho word is, by tlio translator, 
erroneously identified with A’hm6i7dir» (seo 
NAUBOOKEE), a Malabar Bmhmnn. 

3631.— 

“ Entm cm Cochi m no thalamo ^ccroto 

Aonde Kambeodora dormo quicto." 

Malara Cmqxtist* i. 50. 

NAMBOOEEE, ^italayal. namhn^ 
dxriy Tam, ixamhnri; [Loymi (il/ak5ar, 
ii. Gloss, eexi.) gives nn7n6/?ft‘ri, 

6f?ri, from Dmv, mmhulay ‘to tnisV 
iixriy SkU itrly Mdessed.* The Jlfudros 
Gtoss. has 5Ial. navibu, ‘the Veda,* 
othVy ‘to teach,* firi, ‘lioly.’] A Brah- 
man of ^lalalmr. (See LogatXf i. 118 
seqq.]. 

1011.— ‘*Xo luoro than any of h!s Nam- 
bores (among diristinii converts) who nro 
hispadm, for you wouhl hardly soo any ouo 
of them become converted nnd baptised 
beenuso of tho punishment that the king 
lias attaehocl to tfint." — Bocarro, MS,, f. 318. 

3727.— “Tho Nombouries nro tho first in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
somo of tliom nro Topos, being sovereign 
IMncos in ^th,"— /I. JiamtUon,u 312 ; [ed. 
1744]. 

[18(X).— “Tlio Nomburls eat no kind of 
nnimal food, and drink no spirituous liquors." 
— 7iuc/inn<in, Mysorey ii. 42u,] 
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NANKEEN, B- A cotton stnlP of a 
brownisH yellow Unge, whicli was 
originally imported from China, and 
denved its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Gossypium religiomm of Hoxb., a 
variety of G. herhaceum. It was, how- 
ever, imitated with dyed cotton in 
England, and before long exports of 
this imitation were made to China. 
Nankeen appears to be known in the 
Central Asia markets under the modi- 
fied name of Nanka (see below). 

1793- 4 . — ** The land in this neighbourhood 
produces the cloth usually called Nu^eens 
in £uropo ... in that growing in the 
province of Kinngnan, of which the city of 
Nan<kin is tho capital, the down is of the 
same yellow tinge which it possesses when 
spun and woven into cloth.'’ — Staunton** 
Narr. of Ld. Jiacarlney** Emhcutyy ii. 425. 

1794- 5. — “The colour of Nam-Eing is 
thus xuitural, and not subject to fade. . . • 
The opinion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of nn order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Nam- King of a deeper colour, because of 
late they had grown paler.” — Van Braam** 
Embassy, B.T. li. 141. 

1797. — “ China Investment 2^ Upton Castle. 
. . . Cknnpany’s broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen.” — In Seton-Karr, ii. 605. 

c. 1809- — “Colton in this district {Pur- 
aniya or Pumeea) is but a trifling amcle. 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Kvlti is the most remarkable, its wool 
having the colour of nankeen doth, and 
it seems in fact to bo the same material 
ivhioh the Chinese use in that manufacture.” 
— J^'. Buchana7i, in Eastern India, iiL 244. 
[See iro«, Eton, Diet. iv. 16, 29.] 

1838.—“ Nanka is imported in tho greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and is 
used for making the outer garments for the 
people, who* have a groat liking to it. It 
IS similar to nankeen cloth that comes to 
India from China, and is of a strong durable 
torture. ifepor/ by Baines, in Punjab 
Trade Report, App. p. ix. Soo also p. clxvii. 

1848.—“ * Don't bo tiying to deprecate 
tho value of the lot, Mr. hfoss,* lilr. Hammer- 
down said ; * let the company examine it as 
a work of art— the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to nntnr, the gentle- 
man m a nankeen-jacke^ his gun in hand, 
is going to tho chase ; in the distance a 
Ininyhann tree (see BAITSAN-TBEE) and a 
pagody.” — Vanity Fair, i. 178, 

NANKING-, n.p. The great Cliincse 
city on the lower course of tiie Yan^e- 
kianft which was adopted as capitS of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
Clii^biz. The city, previously known 
as tFRn-lmg-fxi, then got the style of 
Nan-hing, or *Soutli Court.* Peking 
(* North Court*) was however re-occu- 
pied as imjierial i^idence by the- 
Emperor Ching-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since. Nankin? 
IS mentioned as a great city called 
Clitlenftt (Kin-ling), wliose walls had 
a circuit of 40 miles, by Eriar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the province bears the 
same name {Chelim) in the old notices 
of C^ina translated by B. Willes 
ill Hakluyt (ii. 646). 

It appears to be tlie city mentioned 
by Conti (c. 1430), as founded by the 
emperor : “ Hinc prope XV. dierum 
itinere (t.e, from Cambalec or Peking), 
alia civitas Nemptai nomin^ ab iin- 
peratore condita, cujus ambihts patet 
triginta milliaribus, eaejue est popo- 
los&ima omnium.” This is evidently 
the same name that is coupled with 
Cambalec, in Petis de la Croix’s 
translation of the Life of jPimour(iii. 
218) under the form Nemnai.^ The 
form LanMn, &c., is common in old 
Portuguese narratives, probably, like 
Liampo (<i.v.), a Fuhkien form. 

c. 1620. — “After that follows Great China, 
tho king of -which is tho greatest soveroign 
m the world. . . . Tho ixirt of this kingdom 
is called Gnantan, and among the many 
cities of this empire two are tho most 
important, namely Nankin and Comlaka 
(read GomhalaL), where the king usually 
resides.” — Pigafetta** Magellan (Hak. Soc.), , 
p. 156. 

c. 1540.— “ Thereunto wo answered thot 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
of Siam, and that coming from the p^ of 
lAampoo to go to tho fishing of Nanqois, 
we wore cast away nt sea . . . that we 
purposed to go to the ciiy of Nanquin there 
to imbarquo ourselves as ro-wers in the first 
ZkiiUraa (see LANTEAB) that should put to- 
sea, for to pass unto Cantan. . . — iHnto, 

E.T, p 99 (orig. cap. xxxi.}. 

1553. — “ Further, nccordii^ to the Cosmo- 
graphies of China . . . tho maritime pro- 
vinces of this kii^dom, which run therefrom 
in a N.W. direction almost, are these three: 
NanquiJ, Xanton and Quincij 

[Kingsze or capital, i.e. Pecheli). — Barros, I- 
ix; 1. 

l556.--«“ Ogni anno ra di Persia alla^China 
vna grossa Carauana, che camina sei men 
prime ch'arriui alia Citth do LamditB, Citta 
nella quale risiode !l Re con la sua Corie.”-* 
Ces. F^eriei, in Ramtuio, iii 391 r. 

[1615.—** 678^ Catties China of raw lan- 
kine silk.”— Letters, iii. 187.] 
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NAECONDAM, n.]». Tho imine of 
n strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
■which rises, covered wth forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of the deep sea, to the enstwara of the 
Andamans. One of the present ^mters 
has ohserved (^Marco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 
13, note) that in the mine of A^nW;an- 
dam one cannot hut recognise Narah, 
*Hell*» perhaps jViTra/;a-7;««f/a?», ‘n 
]nt of hell ' ; aading : “ Can iV be that 
111 old times, hut still contetnporar}’ 
with Hindu navigation, this volcairo 
was active, and that some Brahmin St. 
Brandon recognised iu it the mouth of 
Hell, coiigciiinl to the Bakshasas of the 
adjacent group” of the Andamans? 
We have recently received an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. B. B. Mallet of the 
Geological Sun’cy of India, who has 
lately been on a survey of Narcondam 
and Barren Island. Mr. ^fallct states 
that Marcoiidiim is ** without any 
crater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousand years. Barren 
Island, on the other Iiand, forms a 
complete amjihithcatre, with high 
precipitous encircling walls, and the 
volcano has hceii in Wolent eruption 
within the last century. Tlie term 
*pit of hell,* therefore,'^ while ejuito 
inapplicable to Narcondam, applies 
most aptly to Barren Island.” Mr. 
Mallet suggests that there may have 
been some confusion between tlie two 
island*^, and that the name Kareondam 
limy have been rcidly applicable to 
Barron Island. [See 'the account of 
both islands in naU,, JuJiffh Lifr, 3D7 
Htm.l The name Barren Island is 
epiite modcni. We arc told in Purdy’s 
Oi\ Navujtdor f350) that Barren 
Island was called by the Portuguese 
Jlha alia, a name wdiieh again would 
be mncli more apt for isnrcondaiii, 
Barron Island being only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the 2CJ, Pilot 
or Oriental Kavigatcr (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portn- 
giieso” iu 13’ 45'N.lnt. and 110*35' 
J5. long, (frani Ferro) and “ Narcondam 
or Tfvfh • hland, according to the 
French,” iu 12* 60' N. lat. and 110* 
65' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that (here may have been 
Eomc confusion between the islands, 
and that Jlha alUi or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. The real positions by 
our charts are of Nurrondim, N. lat. 


13* 24', E. long. 04* 12'. Parrm Jeland, 
N. lat. 12* 10', E. long. 93“ 64'. 

Tho difTcrenee of lat (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between tho 
Portumicse and French Narcondam, 
hut tnc didcrcncc in long., though 
approximate in nmouiit (18 or 20 
niUcs), is in one case uhia and in the 
other mxnm; so that tiic discrepancies 
may he due merely to error in tho 
French reckoning. Iu a chart in the 
K.L IHloi (17781 ‘Olunday or Barren 
Island, called also High Island” and 
“ Ayroiida or Narcondam,” arc marked 
approximately iu the positions of the 
pre.scnt Barren Island and Narcondam, 
Still, we believe that Mr Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to be well founded. 
The form A yconda is nearer that found 
in the following : 

1698. — •*. . . ftM you nut ofT from tho 
llnndcs of .litr/rmnn tovrann tlioCoa^t . « . 
there lyotli onob in t!io mirhilo v.nj an 
llnndo which tho inbabitantcs cull Viacon- 
dam, which is a umall Hand having fairo 
ground round alxait it, hut very littlo fresh 
water,*’ — LittfclioMt, p. 328. 

The discrepancy in tho ]ioHition of 
the islands is noticed iu D’Ativillc : 

! 1763,— '‘Jo n'oublicnii j>a^ Korcondam, 

I eb cVnutnnt moini quo co quo j'en trouvo 
j dan^ IcH Portturat*! no reptmd point k la 
I position quo no? c.artcs lui donnent. Lo 
routior do Oa?par Pereira do Rej's 
indiqiie I'llo Narco ddo mi Narcondam h C 
lictic? de? tic*, Tocoh, 12 do la tOto do 
PAndanmn ; ot lu rhumb do vent h r%anl 
do cc iHiint il lo doternnno, (tMf rjnartu da 
uordiT^tf, yiairAi mtvx para tfj nnrd^ftr^, 
e’est h dire k pouqire? 17 degrt^? do Test an 
iiord. .Sflioii Ic? carte? Fmn^oiiics, Nar- 
condam «’i?carto environ 2.’5 liouc? marine? 
do la t6to d'Andnnmn ; ot au heu do prondro 
]du*i du nord, cetto lie l)ai«<o rors lo mid 
d'uno fraction do degrd plu? ou moin? con- 
piddrablo polon difforentes cartes,”— 
rille, Pefaitr^y 111-112. 

I may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 (Carte Marine depvn 
fivralie jiwndau Detroit de Malaea^par 
Ir P^c 1*. P. Taclmwl) wo linve, in tho 
(approximately) Into position of Nnr- 
coiidarti, Isle ^Ifante, whilst an islet 
without name aj)i)car.s in the approxi- 
mate ]>osition of Barren Island. 

I NTABD, s. The rhir.OHic of the 
plant Ktirdodarhys Jaiamansi, D.C., n 
native of the loftier Hinifdaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apparently au 
Indian worn originally, out, ns m-o 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
7i(i/dda through Semitic merlin, whence 


,\Ai:sixaA, 


i;Ai:a}:j:LA, KAJUfiLHir. m 


tlio (’Imiigt* of t into r; niul in iIim 
form i( ii fouml iMli in II<»1»rcn' .nnrl 
H-irrck. [Prof, pivi\*i: “T, nnrrf. 
L. Oifck now 

(whoticc Hkt. «ofrt</n), fpikcnattL Skt* 
fiii/f/f, n rml/^ Tli*» plant fir I 
Montiilnl in nnHlem )>y Sir W, 
J*me^ StM* in Cintick'% i, 12, ftn«l 
i\. la, 14. 

luc. r. 

'* (hirtion fubiiUA trl |>lAtAn>\ Ino 
i*imi Jicontc** iric tcwi*ri», ct it/*\ 

CAnfr< rwlomtt CAiiUlos 
Dum ticc!. A«\vn^qttc nardo 
l*otAmu4 uncti T " 


CHrn*!**, \\ff^(\\t»r) ; tlii'iKrtW bubble* 
bubble, or hooka in it^ rimpl^^t form, 
nmd»» from a itvo-mit ^ln*ll ; and 
tbcnn' .apin, in IVr-lo, a boobi or 
\vatr‘Npi|>*' with a fjl.n nr inflal 

(c. r»ir».— •* Anr^ih” ur>.!^ BtniA. 

“Karifliil. tike t!iA In Ue 
Irtvr^ And r tint vlitrh i»e cs!l .V-j* 
intfim *'■»./*. tUfh I'rt/ff, II aV, I, 4*). 

(17r»' ♦* All Arrilc'. <'r irTr>*illn? ml**, 

r.r.d fflTrr, were irnini^ljitrlr l-.n?l.s n 
. . .* '-/r/. 271. 

n^ia — , , . !!»<• IVnlaw «n«>kft5 

nftd sianrlUii. • « f*% 

.l/f'i. 2nd r1. il. lioj 


//ru-'i*, (*?<•/, II. si. 

A.l» 2?.— ‘‘Kel frrei at-rc'Wr 
/r cUt^ ^iftvrct . . . iJX^r */»»’*; 
c\«4,*lacr/>er tdpfov Tt^ru ‘1 TANt*- 

T(\o:i, . , .Ifiirl, xlr. 3. 

* . A 0 70 — A« tf»nrUin.T tJiA Ir-nfA id 

llardus. It vens RtvM It.U wo di«v*>ur<Nl 
tin nc*»if Al lnv<>r ’♦t* oi;' thnl It. 1^ vut* * ( tI‘A 
|>rinri|<il iii:;rrdu*al< nnitniticnll IJi-it 
to tl»<* in^Uln.: of iniTit and OfA« u »x* 

olntniAat^. . 'Hif* kcvl <f Kaitlnff 
Kpmili'th into r<Tt«nn eiikr^ and rir*, 
via r 111 it hnth a taoToM n‘o n* 
and aNo ai Jwfc/ — /Vihi/ irh. Koilindi, 
ait VJ. 

c. A n. PO.— “ K«*d>trci ff it* cC-Ttj 

(Ofijr^f) ftai Ar^^ rlru^^t V ^*1 

HwNisidof $.<tra^ipc^4rif rr,;v^<if, A Kec*- 

TRTip^rlj, xni tal f Kod''* 

X/nj, rot ^ r» f trafOArto/riTf Slei^.at.** 
— g I*! irormiAd bjr lAlifi :u^>. 

1 % A.n fiir* --**» , , al<o to H.hihi, vlafA 
yoti tlio inutU or ewtonru and ardro. 
jfttrfun (for nardoatachys, I'jnkpairti). 
— in < j», cltitiii. 

ir-03 — **Iki»ovn'>uth<*f*|*ilpnnTtl(«*> ir'* 
lilirdo)in thi< country, rxpcjit rLit I* Into 
nlri'acly t«!d yon, tliat vhtfli CK*nu'4 from 
Chitornnd Mandou, r<‘;*ion^«in the confnn 
•of Dell, Ik^nirtila, nnti ttiti Di'c-in."— f#iim.t, 
f. 101, 

1700,— “Wa miy on Ibr vlud*' In* n**iurt*<l 
that t)io DArduB of Ptolemy, ttm Imfu^n 
St'nhui of the lVr<wtr nnd Amt»«, the 
yuMndnil of the Hindus nnd the ipdf> 
HA/tf of fuir >»liojvt, nro erne nnd the «Ame 
idnnL'*— .^ir IK, in ^Ir. ii« 410. 

c. 17SI,- 

•** My/r#f ehiiU out thieTe-* from your hmi*e 
or>«mr room, 

My $ftont1 oxprcMcn n Syrian I'crfuroo ; 

My It a jnnn in vho«e conrcr<o U 
aharc<l 

llie atrenfrth of a /fcir nnd the aweetne** 
of Nniid,**— 

Clttnuff on nidiop Ikiruard li) 
/>r« Jithn/ctu 


NABHOWS. THE. n.p. A innv* 
npplit^ by the Ih'^v’ly pilots fop a* 
Ir.vl IVH fMltttri»*< to the jvirt <if sl}«* 
riter iiuiiu'Jiatrly Hrwijrly Poir.1, 
nm? knotwi r.'* **l!rv'>j»ly rd^htj 
Mr. Hirl >w% notr <in Jinh's' /h‘jrv, 
I. Cl. 

Id-* I - *• 1 1 o*c!‘» V, fr<*t vSih y' 

// At an nnfh ft in ye JfArroiriu 

Aith'iUl llivty lh««T,* nnd orJert^ t's? 
uf^n )e Tr*! »>V le I'lyNl to vtl^h. and mVe 
all hilt/* h** ei> dd to Hur’Ir • . /Mj"'. 

/#>4*rx, II iV. Sj<*. i. 01. 

nil.— “Fro th* lo-wrr IMnt <d ll* 

Kaxtowp on the f!mrUnrib«:de . . . 

l>i%t»*m S!»ofe i» to 1 -a trjit at*ttrl. 

until p s\ il.i* v«d t'rrrls, aftef«ar«l* nlf^vinc 
o»s»y a Ihflh fi'- the Point i«! ttr 

Rlrtr of Ronis^t. comm »*.ly ntJe*! hy tl^ 

rii'intfj I'A-ijlt*. ,\dis*‘7ni , , . IV'm t^'• 

lUrer of ili^M.if1*anl Sh»'rr. »ijth 

a Ship, orrhk to V* hrjit rh>»e aln'vvd 
«l»un to the t.h.-»nnrl Trrrs for In t^<• 
hi I thi* Oriad middle <ir>‘;ad. . « .** 
-/..r'o».y»iV,p.fi7. 

HARSmOA, «.K TIm-^ r Ih.* 
name mo I frKpnMilXv ajtplirl in th** 
Ifith ami 17th v»MUurir‘< to the kins* 
flom iti Stiutbeni Indm, olhinn*»c 
termrl Vijatnnaf’vm or Bisnugar 
Opv.X the 'late«: jmwvrfiil llindn 
kin^tom in the IVniirnla, TJir 
kiiiplnju v.te fonmlcd on ib»‘ rniii^ of 
the Jlvlalrt <lyni*-ty reipiint; ftl l>tr.ira 
Samuel m, .MmuI a.d. 1311“ f^oe AVrf, 
I, 31 1 The nripiml 

rlvnv»tv of Yijny.ampra became ex- 
it net n1w)ut Id ST." A ml WLs rcplicvtl by 
Xnninutin, n priiiee of Teliipti oripiu, 
who roijf*Me<l till 150S. He wa< thm'- 
fore reipiinp nt the time of the fir-t 
Arrival of the Vorfupiic.'e, nnd the 


^ KARaEELA, NAHGIEEH, a 
rroporly the coco-nut (Skt. nanktra, 
-Xrfa, or -Aefi; Pow. Greek of 


• 111 ** ~ nitrr itai thm cond hr»d On 

B<e»-Jdln;;> to Iwyln Bl Iloouhly I'ehit, *mI tl»* 
confJii^ncH fif tt.N Ituimanitii II, , often calif! th** 

hVi^a (<«♦ tirttirr CODAVERY> 
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name of Narsinga, 'whidi tliev learned 
to apply to tlie kingdom from liis 
name, continued to l}e applied to it for 
nearly two centuries. 

1605. — ** Basse notizia dolli nin^ori Ho 
•cho fannno noil* India, cho b el Bo do 
.'Koxsin, indiano zentil; confinn in Estro- 
madara con ol regno do Comj (qu. regno 
JDecomjf^f ol qaal Ilo si h Moro. Kl qual Ro 
do Narain ticn gitindo regno ; snrh (harii ?) 
-nd ogni sno comnndo 10 mOa cloianli, 80 
mile ca'X'alli, e infiuito numoro di genti."^ 
Ztoaaftfo 0(1* Mfutun-, 85. 

1610. — **Tho Governor , . . loaming of 
tho embass}’ which tho King of Bisnegn 
was sending to Cananoro to tho Viceroy, to 
•offer firm friendship, ho was most desirous to 
make alliance and socuro pcaco . . . prin- 
-cipally hccauso tho kingdom of NaiBinga 
oxtends in tho intorior from above Calccut 
and from tho Balngato as far os Cnmhayn, 
4ind thus if wo had any wars in those 
-countries by sen, wo might by land have 
tho most VAlnablo aid wm tho King of 
Bisnega.”— Chrmf, ii. 30. 

1618. — *‘Adorant tunc apud nostril pmo- 
fectft a Karsingae rego Icgati.”— JSinannri* 
Jteg* Jipift* f, 3r. 

1510. — **45 leagues from those mountains 
inland, tbero is a very largo city which is 
-called Bijannguor, very populous. , . . lljo 
King of KaTBinga always resides there.”— 
Jhtrbwa, 86. 

0 . 1538.— '* And sho (tho Queen of Onor) 
swore to him by tho golden sandals of her 
]iagod that sho would rojoico os much should 
'God mvo him tho victory oror them (tho 
*Tark^ as if tho King of Narsinga, whoso 
slavo sho nras. should place hor at tiblo 
with his wifo.” — F, jHUniftz FuiiOf ch. ii. ; 
SCO also Cogan, p. 11. 

1653. — **And thoy hod Icamod barides 
from a Friar who had coma from Fariinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that tho King of 
Ifarsinga, who was as it wero an Emjioror 
•of tho Gontilos of India in state and riches, 
was Appointing ambassadors to sond him 
. . ."-Bairoj, I. riii. 0. 

1572.— 

• 0 Boyno Norsinga podoroso 

Mats do ouro o do pedras, quo do forto 
gonto.” CamOest vii. 21. 

By Burton ; 

** Narringa's Kingdom, with her rich dis. 

Of and gems, but poor in martial 
vein . . 

1580. — '* In tho Kingdom of Narsingua to 
this day, tho wives of thoir priests aro 
buried alive with tho bodies of thoir 
husbands; all other wives aro burnt at 
ihoir husbands’ funerals.*’ — J/onfatonef by 
Cotton, ch. xi, (What is horo said about 
priests applies to Llngalts, q.v.). 

ICll.— **. . . tho Dutch Prosidont on tho 
•const of OhorowandeU, showed us a Caul 
<sco COWDE) from the King of Narsingo, 


p'aieapati, Faia, wherein was granted that 
it should not bo lawfull for any one that 
camo out of Knropo to trade there, but 
such os brought Frlnco Maurice his Patent, 
and thoroforo desired our departure. 

U*’. Floris, in Purcluu, i. 320. 

1081.— *’Coromandol. Ciudad muygrande, 
sugota a1 Roy do Noxsingo, ol qual Boyno 
o llamndo por otre nomhro iiisnapa.**— iiiar- 
tinei dc la Pttente, Cmnpendio, IG. 

l^ASSICB^ n.p. Ndsik; 'SaoUa of 
Ptolcniy (vii. i. 63; ; an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on the upper course 
of the Godavery R., ana the head- 
quarter of a district of the same name 
m the Bombay Presidency. A ettrioua 
discussion took place at the R. Qcqg. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr, (afterwards Sir) George 
Campbell, in wdiicli the selection of a 
capital for British India was deter- 
mined on lomcal principles in favour 
of Nassick. But lomc docs not decide 
the site of capitals, tnougli government 
by logic is quite likely to lose India* 
Certain highly elaborated magic squares 
and iiingic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev. A, H. Frost (Oamhridae Math 
Jour., 1857) have been called by him 
Na$ih squalls, and Nosik cubes, from 
his residence in that ancient place (sec 
Encye, BriUin, 9tli ed, xv. 215). 

NAT, B. Burmese ndt, [apparently 
from Skt. natha, ‘lord*]; a term ap- 
])Hed to all spiritual heing^ angels, 
clfs, demons, or what not, including 
the gods of the Hindus. 

[1878. — “ttulccd, with tho country popu- 
kition of Pegu tho ‘worship, or it should 
rather lie saia tho propitiation of tho ’Bats * 
or spirits, ontoni into oxory act of tlieir 
ordionr)' lifo, and Buddha’s doctrine sooms 
kept for sacred days and thoir vi.<iits to tho 
kyoimg (monnstorj'l or to tho pagoda.' — 
Forbes, British Bumxa, 222.] 

NATJNB, 8. Hind. ndnd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
in shape nn inverted uec-hive, and use- 
ful for many economic and domestic 
pu^oses. Tito dictionary definition 
in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trcragli,’ conveys 
an erroneous idea* 

[1832.— ** Tho ghurl (soo aHURRV). or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarso rod pottery Ailed with water, colled 
a nfLn.**^nanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 250. 

[1899.— ** To proront tho crickets from 
wandering away when loft, I had a largo 
earthen pan placed over thorn upside down. 
These pans are termed nonds. Thoy are 
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mado of the eoameyt carthenu nrot nml ore 
%ory copacioiii, Tho«iO I used \'ero nearly n 
jnrtl in (liniiicter nnd nltnui ci(?htuoii inchci 
deep.”— 5rAor«/ii7f, y/auiif^crnd JhMieir^an 
Jnttfan OJficuiff 70.] 

NAUTOH. R. A V\w\ ot lulleU 
danro performed by woDicit ; nli-o any 
Iciiid or stagi* cntertnitiiiieiit ; an Kuro- 
))c;iu ball, llind. and Malir. mJeh, 
irom Skt. nn/i/ff, danetn^ and staoc- 
idayin^S throiicli (Vakrit mtrhchft. The 
Mold U in KtimpcMii use all over 
India. [A potji/hj ttauUfi (eeu FOQGLE) 
is II faney-dreU ball. Al«i» #‘eePOOTLY 
KAtTTCH.] llroMinn^ 5eeinH fund of 
nsin^' tbia ivord, and persNta in u«>in{; 
It M'ron<dy, In the <iiM of the nnota* 
lions biduM In* calls Kilinc tlie *Kurn. 
pean fiaidf// >vliieh is like calling 
smic IIuhIu danring-girl ‘tbe Indian 
ballet.’ lie rejM^nta the inistake in the 
Focond (|notntion. 

[1800. —"You Kuro]>cnns arc npl to picture 
to yourselves a Naeli n< a most nttriirtivo 
MHjctAcIe, but once u gencmlU 

qivohcs tho illuj^iun.'*— /Xrpv^Afon, JaUkt^ 
/ftfm <t AArAnifM Citwp, o<l, 25P2. p. 142.] 

1823.—** I joined I.ndj Mnunughteu and a 
larfTo rwrty this oentntr to go to n ni^h 
f;uvn f»y A rich nntno, Kouplnll MuUich, on 
tho opening of his nou* house."— Jfrr. Jitter, 
in Jlrbrr, ed. 1811, i 07. 

[1820.—**. . . n danco liy bhek ivoiOn 
Mliich they calls n Notch. . . OnVu/n/ 
iS/K/r/. J/«y. od, 1673| i. 120 ] 

c. 1831.— "Kilo [tlegtim Sumron) lit cii. 
tcT»r vivnnto tmo )euno c<-clnTc, U«nt die 
I'tait )alouse» ol donn.*i & ron marl iin nantch 
(l»al) surcetto homhio tonil»c."— /(icvum/Mti, 
Cormponitanteg fj, IHl, 


I (1800.— **Nacli Girls sro exempted fnan 
fill taxes, though they my tx kind of 
voluntary one monthly to a Viniccr. . . 
Jlnutfihtoit, Kettff* /ran u .l/a/imrta Gtimiv 
fd. Ib02, p. 110-4.] 

16271.— ‘‘Tlio N&ch women vrere, A.n usual,, 
ugly, huddletl up in huge Imndles wt nd 
|>ctticoflts; and their exhibition m dnllnnd 
insipid to nn Kuropcin tnsto, tut could vrcll 
bo conceived,”— it. 102. 

1830.— ** In Indua nnd tho Kast dnneing> 
girls iiro trained cnllctl Afufh, nnd they 
give n fascinating oiitertnmmcnt 6.111011 a 
natch, for whith they are uell uild."— 
In /f. /'/nWp*g A o/l\trU, 322. 

NAVAIT, NAITBA, NEVOTAT, 
i^c., 11 . p. A namn given to Maboin- 
iiiednii^ of tuixt rare in the Konkan 
and S. f'anam, «orro‘-|»rtnding more or 
Ie>'« to Moplahs (ipv.) and Lubbyes of 
Malnbiir and the Coromandel coast. 
[The lu'-ui-tiuaTlcrti of the Kavapts 
ar<» in K. Canarai and their tmditiona 
.*«late that their ancestors fled from the 
I’et^iau Gulf al>out the clo<c tif the 
7th eonlury, to e^.a^n? the cmeliy of 
a Governor of Ir.'m. See SinnocK^ 
ilfnii. of K CntwrUf i. 161.1 It is nj»- 
parenlly a Konkaiii woru connected 
M'itli Skf. Horn, ‘new,’ and implying 
‘new convert.’ [The Afnrfms 
dente* the wor<f from IVrs*. «/fIf?, 
from A*<ilf , the. name of an Arab clan.} 

If.ri2 — *‘Sons of Moors nnd of Oonlilo 
women, who are railed Kelteas. • . 
CoiUtrkfrfftt Hi. 21, 

1 — *• Nalteaa «pi« rSo incsiiros : t^uantiv 
nos pidres do gem^.Tn doi Ambim . . . e 
jK'^irto dis madres da^ Gentus,'’— /rarni^ 


1872.- 

“ . , . lot 1 k» thero nas no ««fs«t 
Of dcgmdntum niKircd I'ltiiio; ordtitncd 
from first 

To Iwt, III IkkIv nnd »oul, for one life- 
long dolinucfi, 

Tlio Panah of tho North, tho Ihirope.in 

Nautch I ” 


1S7C.- 


r/mt at the Fnir, 31. 


... I locked in tho swarth little lady— 
I swear, 

VroDi tho head to tho foot of her,— woU 
quite Ixiro ) 

•No Nantch shall cheat mo,* ft.iid I, 
inking my stand 

At thin bolt which I draw. . . .** 

Acifirraf Mapie, in /*<«vAiaref/o, A'c. 


NAUTOH-GIRL, p. (See BAYA- 
DERE, DAKCINGOmi..) The last quo- 
tation i.s n glorious jiimhlc, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


,, v\nd bcran«o nf iliin fertility of 
I noil, and uf tho trade of the*o |iorln, there 
w.%s hero n great nunilHfr of Moor*, n-itivcs 
of tho coiiiitiy, whom they call Nalteas. 
who were nci’tintoincd to buv the horsen nnd 
I sell them to the Moors of the Decan. . . - 

I 1 . vjji. 0 . 

c, 1G12. — •*From thin }>erio<l the Mn- 
homodann extended their religion and their 
infiucnco in Mnlnluir, nnd ]n.iny of thoprinecx 
and inhabitniitx, l>eeoin{ng convertn to Uie 
tmu faith, gave over tho management of* 
some of the .ne.i]x>rin to the f tmngct:*, whom 
they railed NowayitB (liternlly the New 
llnce). , . NinVifti, by Jlripysg iv. KS. 

161,*l— *•, » , ct pnnsmi infiniti Mnbo- 
motniii ropi^riokintur, turn indigenao qnew 
nalteas nocalvmt, turn externu • , ,** — 
♦fame, i. 57. 

1C2G.—** There nro two norla of Moorn, ono 
AfffCtcoa of mixed seed of 3roore.fathoni nnti 
Kthniko-mothoRi, called Nndteonl, MnngreU 
also in their religion, tho other Forreinor». 

• ♦ 551. 
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NAZIB, Hind, from Ar. ndpr^ 
^iiiSi)Cctor* (ncfsr, ‘sight'). The title 
«of a native othcial in the Anglo-Indian 
■Gour^ sometimes improperly rendered 
** sheriff/ because he serves processes, &c. 

1070.— “Tlie Khan . • , ordered his 
’Nassir, or l^Insier of the Court, to assign 
^.omothing to tlio servants. , • — AndriexZt 

41. 

[1708. — **Ho especially, who is called 
ITader, that is the chief of the Mahal • • 

— GatroUi JI, of the Mogul Dgnaslgt E.T. 295. 

[1826. — ** The Nazir is a perpetual sheriff, 
•and Qsocutes writs and summonsGs to all 
the parties required to attend in civil and 
oriminai cases .” — Pandurang ffari, ed. 1878, 
it 118.] 

1878. — *^The Nazir had chaigo of tho 
treasury, stamps, &c., and also tho issue of 
summonses and proce.ssos.”— Ziyir in. the 
Mofussil, i. 204. 

[In the following the word represents 
nahldrat < a kettle-drum.* 

1763. — “His Excellonoy (Nawab Mcer 
'Cossim) had not oaten for three days, nor 
Allowed his Nazir to be beaten .” — Diarg of 
<i Prisoner ot Pofna, in THIeefer, Early 
Records^ 323.] 

NEELAM, LEELAM, s. Hind. 
nxldmy from Port, hildo. An auction 
or public outcz7) as it used to be 
-called in India (corresponding to 
Scotch roujp; comp. Germ. rH/en, and 
outroop of Linschoten’s translator 
helow). The word is, however, Ori- 
ental in origin, for Mr. C. P. Brown 
(MS. notes) points out that the Portu- 
guese word IS from Ar. %*ldm (aZ-i’/d??i), 

* proclamation, advertisement.* It is 
omitted by Do^ and Ennclmann. How 
old the custom in Inaia of prompt 
-disposal ^ auction of the effects ot a 
deceased Kuropean i^ may be seen in 
the quotation from Linschoten. 

1515, — “Pero dAlpoym came full of 
sorrow to Cochin with all the app>arol and 
servants of Afonso d*Alboquorquo, nil of 
which Dom Gracia took charge of ; but the 
^vomor (Lopo Soares) gave orders that 
there should bo a leilSo (auction) of all tho 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dorn Gracia said to D. Aleixo in tho 
church, where they mot : The Governor your 
uncle orders a leilao of all tho old wardrobe 
of Afonso d'AIboquorqao. I can*t praise his 
intention, but what ho bos done only adds 
to my uncle's honour; for all the people 
will see that ho gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 
to he foremost in honour.” — Qorrea, ii. 469. 

[1627.— “And should any man die, they 
at once make a Iidylam of his property.” — 
India OMce MSS., Chi^o Chromlogicot vol. i. 


Letter of Fernando Nana to the King, 
Sept. 7. 

[1554. — “All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came into the general stock was sold by 
leilao.”— CiM<an&, Bk. ii. ch. 13.] 

1598. — “ In Goa there is holdon a daylio 
ossemblio , • . which is like the mceung 
up6 tho burse in Andwarpe . . . and .there 
are all kiodes of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in a manner it is hko a Faire . • • 
it heginnoth in y« morning at 7 of the clocke, 
and continuoth till 9 ... in tho principal 
streete of the citie . . . and is called the 
Leylon, which is as much ns to say, os an 
ouiroop . • • and when any man dieth, all his 
goods are brought thether and sold to the 
last pennieworth, in the same outroop, who- 
soever they he, yea although they wore tho 
Viceroy Bsgoodos. . , Af?wc/ief«», ch.xxix.; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184 ; ond compare Pi/rard de 
lAtvalf Hak. Soc. ii. 52, who spells the word 
Laylon]. 

c. 1610. — “ . « . le mary vieiit frapper u 
la porto, dont la femme faisant fort reston- 
nde, prio lo Portugais do so cachor dans vno 
petite cuue a pouroelaine, et I'ayant fait 
; entrer 111 dedans, ot fermo tres bien k clef, 

I oiiunt la porto a eon maty, qui • . . le 
! laissa trempor Ik lusqu'au lendemain matin, 
qn’il fit porter ceste cuue au march4, on 
lailanainsiqu'ilsappelleut. . . .” — Moegiuetf 
344. 

Linschoten gives an eng^a^’ing of the 
Rua Direita in Goa, with many of 
these auctions going on, and the super- 
scription : “ 0 Leilao que se fa:: cada 
dia pola menlia na Rua direita de Goo.** 
The Portuguese word has taken root 
at Canton Chinese in the form ijdlang; 
Init more distinctly betrays its origin 
in the Amoy form U4ang and Sivatow 
loylang (see Giles; also Dennyds Notes 
and Queries, vol. i.). 

NEELGYE, NILaHAU, &c., s. 
Hind, titlgdn, nilgai, lllgdt, i.e. ‘blue 
cow ’ ; the popular name of tlie great 
antelope, called by Pallas Antilope 
tragocamelus {Portax ^nctus, of Jerdon, 
[Boselaphus tragocamelus of Blauford, 
Mammalia, 51 7J), given from the slaty 
blue which is its predominant colour. 
Tlie proper Hind, name of the animal 
is rojii (Skt. mya, or fnehya). 

1663. — “Afterthese Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazelles, which aro made to 
fight with one another; as also some Nil- 
gaux, or grey oxen, which in my opiniou 
are a kind of Elands, nnd Jihinoceross, and 
those great Buffalos of Bmgala . « . to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger.” — Bernier, E.T. 
p. 84 ; [ed. Qoraiahle, 262 ; in 218 nilsgans ; 
in 304, 377> nil-ghaux]. 

1778. — “Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is 
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called neelgoTTi and N, I believe, unknown 
ill Kuropo, which lie will deliver to you In 
my nnmOi**— irnrrrrt IliUtin^i to W. Cbfr* 
Iroeb*, in Ofoff, i. 238. 

1821,— ‘*Thoro nro not only neelgbauB* 
and the common Indian deer, but romo 
noble rod-deer in Iho park ’* (at Lucknciw),^ 
1811, i.2U. 

1852.—" All oflicciw, vo believe, who have 
►erved, like the present wrilen*, on the 
caimirt of Upper India, look Ijack on their 
|icri|utotic life thoro at n ha|)py time . . . 
occasionally on a windlin: part of the liank 
one intruded on tho iKihttulo of n hu^o 
<»/’ C/ewnu/ »Vir ir, /hifrr, 

P.n. 


HEEM, 8. Tlic tree (K.O. Mflmrea^) 
Asnffirachta tttdiM,Jus<iii*u ; Hind. »i«i 
(nnd necoTtUnjj to I’layfair, Talfff 
tShrrff/^ 170), Mnlir. inmi,' fnim Skt, 
iivnfHK It ^o\v.s in nliiiDst all |iart8 nf 
India, nnd l»w n ropnle f»»r Mirio«> 
remedia! uses. Thus t»oultK«»s uf the 
lcavc.s are applied to iKiils aiul their 
fredi juice civen lu \arum‘« disvif^es; 
llio biltcr linrk is given in fevcw; 
the fruit is descriluil ns jiiirgntive nnd 
viuolUetU, nnd os useful in uoniH, &c.. 
u'hiUt n medicinal oil is cxtmcte<i 
from the seeds ; and the gum nho is 
reckoned medici nal. It is akin to the 
Muni (sou BUCSTNBX on which it 
grafts icadily. 


lf»Ca.— “ A*, i lH*g you to recall tho tree 
by help of wduch >oti cured that valuable 
hor<o of >oufw, of which >ou niM me, for 1 , 
whIi to rcmeml>cr it. i 

** 0. You are ipiito n(*ht, for in cooth it 
is A treo that has n great repute ns valuahlo i 
nnd incdicinil among nations tint I nm nc* i 
(pminted with, oud tho name among tlietn j 
nil is nlmbo. I came to know lU virtues j 
in tho Ralnghat, because with it I there j 
succeeded in curing foro Kicks of horses 
thftt were most difiicult to clean and heal ; 
and these *-on?s were denied very quickly, 
.and the horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done onttixdy with tho leaves of 
this tree TKumded and put orcr the sores, 
mixt with lomon-juicc. . . — (7ctiTA#, f. 153. 

1576. — *'T}iero is another tree highly me* 
dicinal • . . which is called nimbo; and tho 
MnlaKirs call it Jtepelf [AfnlayAl. 

— ylcojfa, 2S5, 

p813.— **, . . Uio principal soimro . . , 
regularly planted with beautiful nym or 
lym-tcccs. — Or. Jfrm. 2nd cd. il. 
•145. 

S 850.— ** Once on a time Guj Singb . . . 
to thoso around him, * Is there any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into tho court?*”— /V)r5«, Jtilt Miffa, od, 
1878, p. 405.] 

1877.—** Tho oldors of tho Clans sat ©very 
clay on their platform, under tho great neem 


tree in iho town, nnd attended to all com* 
plaints.* Tnyhr, A’Miy, Ac., it. 85. 

NEGfAPATAH, u.p. A acajwrt of 
Tniijore clLsiricl in S. India, tnitten 
which may menu 
‘‘Snake Town.* It is perhaps tho 
Nf>o/ia MiTrpJrpXif of Ptolemy; and 
ace under COROMAKDEL. 

1531.-** From this ho (Ciinhill Marcar, a 
M ahommcilan coreiir) went jilunderlng the 
coast as far as Kegapatio, where there 
were niwa.rs n numl>cr of Portuguese trad- 
ing, and Mooridi m»Tchinti. These Litter, 
dividing tint ttiis pirate would come to 
the place nnd plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sent him woni that If ho came he 
would make n famous hniil, l>ccau«<i too 
Portuguese had there n qimnlity of goods 
on tho river Ivink, where ho cotild eoico up. 

. . .*’-CTi-of, ill. 551. 

**l’he const of Clmramandel bc- 
ginneth frwn the C.ii)o of Kegapatan.'*— 
Aini^Arf/rt, link. Soc, I. 82- 

fll>l5.— ** Two (ships) from Negapottn, 
<»ne from Culini.it nnd Mcssenotan.* — /Vifor, 
Iv. C.) 

NEGOMBO, n.p. A p]c.i&iiit toun 
and old Dutidi fort nearly 20 milco- 
I north of CoIoiiiIk) in Covlon ; formerly 
ftimotis for the growtli of the Iwat 
cintmiiion. The otymologj- is given 
m very diircciMit Vayn, XVe rewl 
recently that tho nainc i.s j>ro|»orly 
^Tiitnil) -V?r-A'«jiirn5if, t.r, *Cohiinl»o* 
in tlie naier/" But, necordmg to 
Phner'on Tenncnt, the ordiiiarv (Icri- 
vntion is ^fi•ft•nno^ty the *Vilfage ot 
hcra * ; whihl* Bttrnouf saya it is- 
properly *Ych;<r-5/i», ‘Land of Knpa^’ 
or heriH'iil wor^hipjiers (see Tnvimt, ii. 
G30). 

1013.— ** On this ho cast anchor; hut the 
wind bloatttg rorr ^trong by diybre.ik, tho 
rhii»swciv nbligtMl to weigh, as tho} could 
not BtAiid nt their mooring<t. Tho vessel of 
Amirc.i Coollio nnd thit of Xuno Alvaros 
Teixemt, .iftcr weighing, not being nblo to 
weather the reef of Negombo, ran into tho 
bay, whero tho etorm oonipellcf! them to bo 
ticacbcd : but as there were plenty of jHjojdo 
there, tho vewels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked,*'— ilomnno, 42. 

NEGRAIS, OAPE, ii.]). Tlic name 
of the island and cape nt the extreme 
.■^nith end of Amknn. In the clmrto 
the extreme south jmlnt of the main- 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
sc.iwnrd promontoiy, K,*\V. of this, Cktpe 
jXtffraif, Tlic name is n Portuguese 
corruption probably of the Arau or 
Alalny form of the native name wliicli 
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tho Bunnestt express ns Kwja-rit, 
‘Drain’s whirlpool.* The set of the 
tide uerc is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible^ however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
elfort at interpretation, and that the 
locality wns oiUcd in old times by 
some name like XtTgardilUra, Ibii 
Batuta touched at n continental coast 
occupied by uncivilised ncople having 
elephants, between Bcngni and Sumatra, 
which ho calls Barannmtr. From the 
intervals given, the place must have 
been near Xograis, and it is just 
l>ossiblc that the term Barm dc iVcgrais, 
which frequently occurs in the old 
writers [e.g, see Balbi, Fitch, and 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation 
of the old name used by Ibn Batutn 
(iv. 224.228). 

to the Capo of Kegrols, 
vhich stands in IR do(^rcc*<, and uhcro tho 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, tliu di«rtnnco 
may lie loo leagues .'* — Barroff I. ix. 1. 

1583. — “Then tho wind camo from tho 
and wo made sail with our stern to 
the X.£., and running our courso till mom. 
iiig tv'o found our»clvos clo^o to tho Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language they call tho 
iiort which runs up into Pegu.'— C/iwwnro 
Jhlh\ £, 92. 

15S0, — ** Wo entered tho larre f>f KograiB, 
%vhich is a bmuo barro," &c. (see COSUIN). 
— 7f. JTitchf in Jlall, ii. 390, 

1013, — “Philip do Brito haring sure in- 
tolligcnco of this great armament • . . 
ordered tho arming of seven ships nod some 
mngttieels, and npjKiinting as their commo- 
dore Paulo do Bego Pinholro, gave him pre- 
cise orders to engage tho princo of Armcnn at 
Ma, before ho should enter the //ftrand riven 
of Kegrais, which form tho mouth of all those 
of tho kingdom of Pegh.*'— //orrtrn», 137. 

1727,— “ Tho Sea Co ast of Aracknn reaches 
from Xatigam (see CHITTA60KO) to Capo 
NegmiB, about 400 Miles in length, hut few 
places inhabited , . .'* (after speaking of 
“ tho great Island of NcgraiB ") . . . ho goes 
on, . . • “Tho other Island of Kcgmia, 
nhich makes tho Point cnDcd tho Cn]n3 . . . 
is often called Dtamond Island, Wauso iLs 
Shape is a Bhomhus. . . . Tltroe longues to 
tho Southward of Diamond Island lies a 
Beef of Bocks n Lcaguo long . . . con- 
Fpicitotis at nil Times uy tho 8ea breaking 
over them . . . the Bocks are called tho 
/.fffartt, or in English, tho Arranf.”— -1. 
//ctntrV/on, ii. 20. This reef is tho«lfyuada, 
on which a noWo lichthonso wns erected by 
Oipt, (aftcrnnrds Lioat.-Gon.)Sir A. Fraser. 
C.H., of tho Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. Tho statement of Hamilton suggests 
that tho original name may have been 
Luffarto* But Alapaduy “ overnowod,** is 
the real origin. It appears in^tho old 
French chart of d'Aprbs ns lie Aeyfr. In 


Bunn ills I^Tegada or JTeljdda, or Ltquado. or 
Sunken Island (*V. Dir. 1780, 325). 

1759. — “ Tlio Butch by an Insoription in 
Ttvtonir Chametm^ lately found at Negrais, 
on tho Tomb of a Jhdeh (Jolon*l^ who died in 
1607 (qu, if not 1627 !)f appear then to have 
had Possession of that Island.*'— Letter in 
Dalrpmpltf Or. Jl^p. i. 93. 

1703, — “It gives us pleasure to obsozre 
that tho King of the Biinnnhs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, svho seems to bo of a more friendly 
and humane disjiosition."— Fort llV/ftam 
Conunf,, Feb. 19, In Aony, 288. 



NELLY, NELE. s. Malayal. nei, 
‘rice in the husk*; [Tel. and Tam, 
neiliy ‘ricc-like *]. Tins is the Dravidian 
equivalent of paddy (q.v.k and is often 
used hy the French and rortiigueso in 
So\ith India, where Englishmen nsu 
the latter word. 

1006.—“. . , when they sell sele, after 
they have measured it out to tho purchaser, 
for the (teller to rotum and take out two 
grains for himself for luck (com imnerstinlo), 
things that are all heathen vanities, which 
tho synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
tho«o who practise tliom shall l>o sovorcly 
jiunishcd by tho Bishop.*'— tfoiirw, Spnodo, 

1651.— “NiU, that is unpounded rice, 
which w still in tho husk.*’ — Jlcgerins, p. 95. 

1760.— “ Champs do nellB.*’ See under 
JOWATO. 

[1796, — **7.5 {larahs Nolly."— List of Ex- 
port Duties, in Lopan, Malalar, iii. 2C5.] 

NELLOEE, n.p. A totni and 
district north of Afadfas. The name 
may be Tamil, iYaW-flr, ‘Good Town.* 
But the local intoqiretation is from 
uel (see NBLIT) ; and in tho local 
records it is given in Skt. as Dhunya- 
pKram, meaning ‘rice-town* (iSfc.s/iflyrW 
SiUlri). fTlio Aladms Man. (ii. 214) 
gives NalUftrj ‘ Good-town * ; but the 
S/ov. (s.v.) has nellu^ ‘paddy,* firM, 
‘village.* MT. Boswell (AWforr, 687) 
suggests that it is derived from a nelH 
efieii tree under which a famous Ungam 
was placed.] 

c. 1310.—** Mu*bnr extends in length from 
Kulam to Nll&war, nearly SOO ttemsangs 
along tho sea coast.**— 11 a«d/, in Elliot 
iii. 32. 

NERBUDDA B., n.p. Skt. ATar- 
‘causing delight*; Plot. HdftaSos; 
Pertpl Aapraios (amended by Fabrichis- 
to Nd/4jua5oi). Dean Vincent’s con- 
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•jectixrcd etymolop** of Nahr^Budduy 
* River of Budda,*^ is a caution against 
sncli guesses. 

o. 1020. — ** From Bhtfr southwards to the 
R. Nerbadda nine (parasangs) ; thcnco to 
A&hrat’dos . , . eighteen , , — Al-Birun^ 

in Elliot f i. 60. The reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtfaU 

c. 1310.—“ There were means of crossing 
all the rtvera, bat the Nerbadda \vas suoh 
t^t you might say it was a remnant of the 
tinivoraal deluge.’ JCfivsrdf in Elliot, 
i.79. 

[1616.— “The lOng rode to the riuor of 
Rarba^th .” — Sir T» lior, Hak. Soc. li. 413. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Narhadali.] 

1727. — “ The next Town of Note for Com- 
merce is Baroach ... on the Banks of the 
River Nerdaba.' — ^1. IlamiUon, ed. 1744, i. 
145.] 

liTEBCHA, s. hlalayul. nercliclia^ 
‘a vow/ from verb neruya, Ho agree or 
promise.' 

1606.^* ' They nil assemble on certain days 
in the porches of the churches and dino 
together . . . and this they call nercha.” — 
Ooiivea, SffTiodo, f 63. See also f« 11. This 
term also includes offerings to saints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a common form is to feed a 
lamp before an idol with ff/iee instead of oil. 

NERRIGK, NEBBUCE, mBE, 
&c., s. Hind, from Pera nir/di, vulgarly 
nirakh, nirikJi, A tariff, rate, or price- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. The system of publishinc 
such rates of prices and wages by local 
authority prevailed generally in India 
a ^neration or two hack, and is 
probably not quite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The provincial 
Gazettes still publish periodical lists of 
current prices, hut no attempt is made 
to fix such by authority.] It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
with no apparent ill cifects. 

1799. —“ I have written to Campbell a long 
letter about the nezxick of exchange, in 
which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system or ultrofflng 
(see SHROFF). . . lIWAn^on, i. 56. 

1800. — “Wliilo I was absent with the 

army. Col. Sherbrooke had altered the ner- 
rick of artiBcots, and of all kinds of matermla 
for building, ot tho instigation of Chpt. 
Noms ... and on the examination of tho 
Bubiect a system of engineering came out, 
well worthy of the example sot at Madias.” 
--Ibid, i. 67. ' 

[ ^ “ Here is established a njrnc, or 

reflation, by which all coins have a certain 
value affixed to them ; and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue ; 


but in dealings between private persons 
attention is not jiaid to this rule.”—/'’. 
Buchanan, Mysore, li. 279.] 

1878. — “On expressing his surprise at 
this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the bazar 'nerik' or market- 
rate, had so risen.”— tn the Ifo/ussiL 
i. p. 33. 

NGAFEE, s. The Burmese name, 
ngapi, ‘pressed fish,' of the odorous 
delicacy described under BALACHONO. 
[See Forhes, British Burma, 83.] 

1855. — “Makertich, tho Armenian, as- 
sured us that tho jars of nrapd at Amara- 
poora exhibited a flux and reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. I see this 
is an old belief. Do la lioubbro mentions 
it in 1688 as held by the Siamese.”— 
Misnon (oAra, p. 160. 

NICOBAB ISLANDS, ii.p. Tlie 
name for centuries applied to a group 
of islands nortli of Sumatra. They 
appear to he the fidpawraat of Ptolemy, 
ana the Lankha Bulns of the oldert 
Arab Relation. [Sir G. Birdwood identi- 
fies them with the Island of the Bell 
(Nakfts) to which Sindbad, the Seaman, 
IS carried in his fifth voyage. (RspoH 
on Old Records, 108 ; Burton, Arabian 
Nights, iv. 368).] Tlie Danes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
the 18th centurj', and since, unsuccess- 
fully. An account of the x-arious 
attempts will be found in the Voyage 
of the Novara. Since 1869 tliQ' have 
been partially occupied by the British 
Government, as on appendage of the 
Andaman settlement. Comparing the 
old forms Lankha and NaWMvaram, and 
the nakedness constantly attributed to 
the people, it seems possible that the 
name ma)' have had reference to this 
(naiigd). [Mr. Man (Joum. Anihron. 
BistitiUe, xviii. 359)xmtes: “A possible 
derivation may be suggested by the 
folloiving extract from a paper by A 
de Can^llc (1885) on ‘ The Origin of 
Cultivated Plants' : ‘The presence of 
Uie coconut in Asia three or four 
thousand years ago is proved by 
several Sanskrit names. . . . The 
^lays have a name widely diffused 
in tne Archipdago, kalam, klapt, 
Idopo. At Sumatra and Nicolwr we 
find the name njVor, nieor, in the 
Philippines at Bali, nioh, njo. . .* 
While the Nicobars have long been 
famed for the excellence of their coco- 
nuts, the only words which hear any 
resemblance to the forms above given • 
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fli*e ngotU, ‘a rme imt/ and Tii^nUtUy ‘a 
liaU-ripe nut.***] 

c. 1050. — Tho namo nppcara Nakka> 
Tftnun in tho great Tnnjoro ln«cription of 
tho nth century* 

c. 1292.— ** When yon leave tho island of 
Java (tho Ixs**-*) anti tho* Kingdom of 
Lamhri, you sail north aliout IW) milo% 
4«id then you como to two Islands, ono of 
which is called Kocuveran. In thia i«ilnnd 
they have no king nor chief, but live liko 
tfcasta. » • Jfcrco Pofof Rk. III. eh. 12. 

c. 1900.— *‘Op]>ositc is tho island 

of Ldkwitmm (prol>ably to rG.ad Ndlnrdnun), 
which produces plenty of ret! amber. Men 
and women go naked, except that tho latter 
cover tho piidomln with cocoanut leaves. 
They nro all subject to tho K(Wn.' — ifaaAlrf- 
vddittf in JJUtctj u 73. 

c. 1822.— **De]>arting from tlmt countiy, 
and sailing iowairas tho south over the Ocean 
.Sea, 1 found many islands and countries, 
where among others was one called 
Hicovenm • . • lK>tli tho men and women 
there have faces like dog«, etc. . . — /Virtr 

Ot/on*r, in Ca//iuy, &c., 97. 

1510.— In front of tho lK5foro named | 
island of Samnlni, nerws tho Gulf of the j 
G.angcs, are 5 or C small islands, which 
Imvo very good voter and ports for ahlps. 
They are Inlmbitod by Gentiles, poor pcpnio, 
and nro called Kiconvor (^Vamwr in Lisbon 
cd.), and they fmd in them very good 
ainiior, which thoy carry thence to Mnlaca 
and other iiarls,” — Jlarwra, 395, 

1514. — ^'Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
vns tho land of Nlcubar* . • • Tho pilot 
was at the ton to look out, and coming 
down ho said that this land was all cut up 
<i.f. in inlands), and tlmt it was j^ossiblo to 
l)Ci«s through tho middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chanco it or 
turn Imck to C^hin, , . . Tlio natives of 
the country had eight of us and suddenly 
•entno forth in grast lioats full of iiooplo. . , , 
*riiey were nil C’wjTw, with fisnAxmcs in» 
sorted in their lips and chin: big men and 
frightful to look on ; having their lioaU full 
.of Tiowsand arrow s poisoned with Jierbs.”— 
y/ior. rfa EmpoH, in «lrthtr. A'for. pp. 71*72. 

NIGGEE, 6. It ia nil old brutality 
the Englislimnii in India to apply 
tliifl title to Ibe imtivcs, ns wv may see 
from Ivea miotcd bcloiv. The use 
<iripinated, Jiowevcr, donbtleas iu 
following the old Portuguese use of 
negros for “the blacks’’ "'ilk 

no malice prepense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

1559,_Sco niiot. from Pinto under COBRA 
DE CAPELLO, where iiogroe0 is uaed for 
natives of Sumatra. 

1548 . — o i^torcovor three blacks (negrOB) 
in this territory occupy landa worth 8000 

2 n 


or 4000 pardaos of rent; [thoy are related 
to ono another, and nro placoa as guards In 
tho outlying parts.” — S, RottlhOj Carfor, 111. 

15S2. — “A nigroo of John Camhmyei, 
Pilot to Panto at fa Oannif was that day 
run nwny to tho hloorcs.*'— Ca4faA<!cfa, by 
N. L., f. 19. 

[1 60S.— “Tho King and people niggers.** 
— /JuRwri, LetUri, 1 . 10.] 

1G22.— hkl. Grant, purser of tho Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
“with some stoor of negers, which ^wos 
derided by twick the Duch ond the English." 
~~JSaitiflnry, iii. p. 78, 
c. 1755. — “You cannot affront them (tho 
natives) more than to call them by the name 
of negroe, ns they conceive it implies an 
idea of slavery.”— Jivjr, TVynyr, p. 2J. 

c. 1757. — *‘Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii o 
parocehi do* negii detti Malalmr.*'— D#f/et 
jTom/iST, 3. 

1760.— “Tho Dress of this Country la 
entirely linnen, save lints and filiocs ; tho 
latter aro made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that thoy are no thicker 
than coarso paper. Tlie‘»o shoes aro neatly 
made by Kogrooa, and sold for alumt 10a. 
a Pr. each of which a ill last two months 
svith care,’*— J/iS. LcUer of James Iltnndft 
SepU 80. 

1860.— “Now tho political creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
tmtform ... it consists in tho following 
tenets , • * that Sir Monlaiint Wells is tho 
greatest judge that ever sat on tho English 
bench ; and that when you hit a nigger bo 
dies on puqjoso to spite you .’* — The Pa\ck 
JiungafoWf p. 225. 

NILGHERBY, NEHi&HERRT, 
&c,, ii.p. The name of the Mountain 
Peninsula nt tho end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known ns ilinfat- 
«trd«, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill wiimtaria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Ntlagiriy 
‘Blue Mountain.* 'The name Ni!ii or 
NiUldri (Bynonyinous with Nifaginy 
belongs to one of the inythical or semi- 
inythical mng&s of the rumiiic Cosmo- 
graphy (see Vislmn Piirdm^ in lYilfon's 
Wor^ by Eall, ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
lias been applied to several ranges of 
more n.s.surcd locality, in Oris&i as 
well ns in S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to tbe 
OoUicamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [TIic name was un- 
doubtedly applied* by natives to tbe 
range before the appearance of Euro- 
peans, ns in the Kotigu-d^ RajfiJcat^ 
quoted by Grigg {Nilagiri Man. 3G3), 
and tbe name appears iu a letter of 
Ool, Mackenzie of about 1816 (Ibid. 
278). Mr. T. M. Horsfall writes: 
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'*Th(i iininu is iti common u«c ninoiig 
all ctees of natives in S. India, but 
when it may have hpconic specific I 
cannot say. " Pobsihly the solution 
may he that the Kilgiris being the 
first large mountain nnige lo become 
familiar to the English, that name 
wiis by tbom caught bold of, but not 
foififd, and stuck to them by mere 
priority. It is on the face of it im- 
probable that the Englishmen wJio 
early in the la*?! century dbco>eri.*d 
these Hills, that i«, explored and Miot 
over them, nould tall them by a long 
Skt. name.”] 

Probably the follonnig quotation 
from Dainpier refers to Ons^n, as does 
that from iledgc:> : 

** Ono of tho cnltod the 

Kftteffrfft tho iwTiie tiikcn fn»m tho NollO' 
grco'lltlN m lionguk o« I have hoarti,*’— 
i)ampUr, li. 1 15. 

ICiSO,—** In \* tuonnng early 1 wont iij» 
tbo Kllligree llill, nliorc 1 had a viow of a 
most pleasant fnntfull valley.” — //rfA/rjr, 
Piantf March 2 ; [Ilak. Sue. i. 67]. 

The following also ivfcrs to the 
Ork'^a Hills . 

1752.—** \Vca>crs of ilala<oro complain of 
tho great Fc.ircity of rice nml pron«ions of 
all kinds occ.i«ioiicd by tho devastations of 
tbo MahrattaN, \^ho, uOO in luiinber, after 
pltmdcnn!: lialvoro. had gone to tho NoUl* 
grco Hills. In Zony, J2. 

KIPA, s. Jfalay 

n. The name of a i>teinless palm 
{KijHt /nifirtiii*, Tlmnb.), which 
abounds in o<itunrics from the Gauges 
delta caatward«, tbrougb Tcims^crim 
and the Malay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leavo.s of which 
afford the cbiof iimtcrial used for 
thatch in the Arolii])c1ngo. **In tbo 
Philippines,” says Crawfurd, “but imt 
that 1 am aw’nrc of anywhere else, the 
sap of the Nipa. is used ns a 
hcverage, and for tho iimnufncture of 
vinegar, and the distillation of spirits. 
On tills account it yields a considenibic 
]iart of the revenue of the. S]ianidi 
Government” (/?w. Piet. 'p. 301). 
But Ibis fact is almost enough to 
show that the w'oi'd is the .same wiiich 
is used in sense b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question bj^ the 
quotations from Tcixcim and I^tason. 

b. Arrack made from the 6 a 2 > of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by no means 
confined lo the Fhilippmes. The 


Poitugucsc, appropriating the word 
Kipn to this frpirit, called the tree 
ifself t(t)*eir«. 

a. — 

IGll.— ** Other wine m of another kind or 
j>alm which ii called Nipa (growing in 
watery plncci), and thin is nl^ extmetetj 
by divtilfation. It U very mild and sweet, 
nml dear as pnro water ; and they eay It iv 
very who1u»ofne. It i< made in great quan« 
titles with which ^hijn nro laden in Pegu 
and Tnna'.'irim, Mnhea. nnd tho lliiUppino 
or Manila ; but tliat of TaaoKirim exceed* 
nil in goodnc*i.* — TViVftnr, lUUinonei, 1 17. 

1613 ♦* And then on from tho marsh to 

the IfypolmB or wildqitalms of the rirukt 
of Paiet China.**— 6Wi«/.o rfe Jlredin^ 6, 

„ ** Ami tho wild palms called Kypelnw 
. . • from tlui^e Howcni ii drawn the linuor 
which is dUtillcd into wine by an alembic, 
which 14 the 1)c<t wine of liidtn.** — Jltd, ICr. 

ll817.— ** In tho maritime districts, 
or thatch, is made almost rxclusircly from 
tho lo ivcs of the nIpa or /iup/*'#, //. 

2nd cd. i. IS5.] 

IMS. — “Stcaimiir ainongsil the loar 
Rw.wnpy i*>lands of tho Sundcrimnds . . . 
tho {vuUtles of the rtcamcr Uwed up Iho 
large fmits of tho Kipa /rutirant. a low 
fttcm!r-s jialm that grows fn tho tidal waters 
of the Indian occ.in, nnd Itcam n large heed 
of uuta. It is a plant of no interest to tie 
common ob'^encr, but of much to the 
gcoUvi^t, fn>tn tho nuts of n similar plant 
ntiounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of the nmnea, haring floated about 
there In ns great profusion as here, till 
litincd deep in iho silt and mtid that now 
funii tho idatid of Sbcjipey.” — Jlool^, 
I/nutttay/an Jo**rnnh, I, 1.2. 

IfcGO .— ***1110 Nipa is verr extensively 
cultivated in tho Province of I’avoy. From 
incixiuns in tho stem of the fniil, toddy is 
extracted, which lias rory* much the ftaiour 
of mc.ad, and this extract, when Imilcd 
down. l>ecomcs sugar.*’— Jl/tuon'i Jhrxuihf 
p. ro-j. 

^ 1S71.— *‘ It (sugar) is also pot from Kipa 
frutiaws, Thunb,, a tree of tho low coast* ' 
regions, ettendvely cultivated in Tavoy.** 
— //o«^urJ/ and 655. 

Tlicsc Inst quotations confirm tho old 
travellers who represent Tonasscrim as tho 
great source of tho Nipa spirit. 

b. — 

c. 1567.—** Kuory veere is there lado (at 
2*ciia''soriin) some slifps with Verano, Nipa, 
nnd Benjamiu.” — CVa. /VtfmVi {K.T. lu 
//o/l), ii. 359. 

156S.— Nipa, qual* h m Vino ecccllen* 
tisdmo cho na<co nel fior d’vn nrborc 
chintnAto Niper, il cui liqiior « distCIIa, o so 
no fa^ vna bcimnda cccdlentissima.*— CV j. 
Prdcricif in ifnmtiWo, iii* 392r. 

» ir>S3.— ** I Portoghesi o noi nltri di questo 
liandc di quh non monginmo nel Bc^o di 
Pogh jmno di grano . , , no si boio rino;* 
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ina una eerta acqua lanibiccata da vn aibcro 
dctto Axmippa, ch* b alia boccn nsaii gusto* 
vole j lua ftl corpo giova o inioco, sccondo lo 
comj^lcssioni do gU huomini.'*— (7. iia/ii, 

“1591.-.-**T1 ioso of Tanascri are chicflv 
freighted with Rico and Kipar wine, which 
is very strong." — Barl:er*s Account of Iaiu- 
easterns Voi^ge, in JJakL ii. 592. 

In the next two quotations nipc is 
confounded until coco-nut spirit. 

1698. — “ Likovxiso ^ there is much >viiio 
broi^ht Uiothor, which is mn do of Coens or 
Indian Kuites, and is callod Nypo ff« 
7Vi»(tAfaria, that is ^^ira - Cbmpruifa of 
Tiimt^aria.” — lAwchoinu 30 ; [Hah. Soc. 

,t '* Tlio Sura, being distilled, is callod 
Futn (see FOOL'S RACK) or Kipo, and is 
nn oxcollcnt Amui Vitae ns on}' is made in 
Dort."— iftW, lOl ; [Elnh. Soc. if. 49]. 

[ICIC. — ** One jar of Keepe." — Foster. 
L-ttnf, ir. 162]. 

1623. — “In the dnyliroo they did nothing 
but talk a littlo 'with one another, and sonio 
of them got drunk upon a certain w*ino they 
have of raisins, or on a kind of nqua vita' 
w*ith other things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, which had been given tlioni."— 
dcUa Vatu, ii. 669 \ [link. Soc. ii. 272J. 

Ti^e think there can he little doubt 
Ihot the slang word nip, for a small 
dram of spirits, i.s adopted from Ripa. 
[But compare Dutch uipncn, *to take 
a dram.' The old word nip)niaixm 
was used for ‘strong drink ’ ; see Stanf 
JD/cf.] 

. imtVAlf A, s. Skt. nirntm, Tlio 
literal imuming of this word Is simply 
‘bloum out/ like a candle. It is the 
tcclinical term in the pliilosonhy of 
tlic^ Buddhists for the condition to 
which the)’' aspire as the crouni and 
• goal^ of virtue, viz. the cessation of 
sentient existence. On the exact 
iiicaiiiiig of the tcmi see Childcr’s 
Pali dictionary, b.v. nibldna, an 
article from which w’c quote n few 
sentences below, but wliich covers 
ten double-column jiages. Tlie word 
has become common in Europe along 
with the CTowing interest in Buddhism, 
and partly from its use by Schopen- 
hauer. But it is often emjiloycd very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in the quotation below from 
Dr. Draper. Tlic oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
In PiiTclm, who had met with it in 
tlic Pali form common in Burma, &c., 


1626.—“ After death they (tho Talapoy<*) 
bolcovo tltrce Places, one of Ploasuro 
(perhaps su^Aani) like tho Mahumitano Pam- 
dwo ; another of Tonnont Fame (read Fa* 
rae); tho third of Annihilation which they 
csall Niba." — Purchas, Pdgnrnagc, 606. 

c. 1815.— . . tho state of Niban, which 
is tho most perfect of all states. Ihis con- 
sists in an almost poq^otiml oxtacy, in 
wliich those Tvlio attain it nro not only froo 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
(Ic.'ith, illness and old ago, but nro abstractod 
from nil sensation; they have no longer 
either a thought or a desire."— ^aa^rrniano, 
liurmne JCmpire, p. 6. 

1S6S. — “ . . . Tronsionco, Pain, nnd 
Unreality , . . tlic^o nro tho chameters of 
I all existence, and tho only true good ih 
exemption from these in tho attainment of 
nirwana, whether that ho, a*) m the view 
I of tho Rmhmin or tho tlicistic Buddhist, 

: absorption into tho supremo o»5enco ; or 
I whether it bo, m many have thought, 

I fth‘«ohito nothingness ; or whether it he, 
ns 3Ir. llodgsou quaintly phmeos it, tho 
I u2t( or tho rnodut in which tho infinitely 
Attenuated elements of all things cxi«t, m 
this last nnd highest state of abstraction 
from all iiarticulnr modifications such ns our 
senses and undcrslanHings arc cognisant of.** 
— I'Kfe, A/iwio« to -Im, 280. 

,, “ Wlion from hotw'ccn tho siU trees 

at Kusinitm he }xa«scd into uirwdiin, ho 
(Buddha) ceased, as tho cxtinguisshcd iiro 
ceases." — litd, 239. 

1809. — “What nisliop Big.andot and 
others represent as tho popular view of tho 
Hirvana, in contradistinction to that of tlio 
Buddhist divines, wn^ in my opinion, tho 
cancoption of Buddha and his disciples. It 
represented tho entrance of tho boul into 
rest, n subduing of nil wishes and desires, 
indilTorcnco to joy and p.nn, to good and 
evil, nn obsorption of tho soul into itself, 
mid A freedom from tho cirolo of oxistences 
from birth to death, nnd from death to n 
now birth. This is still the meaning w'hich 
educated )>ooplo attach to it, whilst Nirvima 
suggests rather a kind of Idohnmniodan 
Pamdiso or of blissful Klysinn fields to tho 
minds of tho larger masses.*’— JIfoa; 
JWlrr, lyctvrc on JhtddhUtk FdiUim, in 
Trtifmir's 0». Sifcoxd, Oct. 16. 

1876. — “NibbUmun. Kxtinction; de- 
struction ; nnnilufAfion ; nnmhilntion of 
being, KinrApa; annihilation of human 
p.assion, ArhaUhip or final 8.anGtification. 
... In TrlUrtior's Record for July, 1870, I 
fini propounded a theory which meets all 
tho (liflioultica of the question, namely, 
that tho w^ord KinrAna is used to dcsiniato 
tvro difleront things* the state of blissful 
sanctification call^ Arhatshiji, and tho 
annihilation of oxistonco in which Arhnt- 
ship ends."— CAtWvM, Pali DkUonai'v, iip. 
205-286. 

„ “ But at length reunion with tho 

universal intellect lakes place : Nirwnna 
IS reached, ohlirion is attainou . • • the 
state in which wo wore before w‘o were 
bom,"— /Irttprr, Coiflici, &c., 122, 
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1870.— 

** And liow—in fulnc*^ of tlio timet— It fell 

Tbnt lUiddlift died . . . 

And how a thou«nnd thmivand crorett since 
then 

Have trod the IVith which Icndi whllhrr 
ho went 

Unto Nirv&na where tho Sdonco h>o*.” 

Sir A*. Liffht o/ A$utt *£\1» 

NIZAM* THNi «.p. The lion'ditnry 
Myli* of tho reigning princo of thVi 
lly<lemhad Torrilorjds ; * IIif» Highni's<i 
the Nizdin/ in Kngli'sh oflicinl njirase. 
ologv. Thi** in Uh full form, At;dm- 
nUMnlh, wns tlir title of A^if .Ifih, the 
founder of the dynn'^ty, a very aide 
folflier nnd iniiiister of the Court of 
Aumiigrih, who hccainc Sfihndur (5Vf» 
EOTJBADAR) of the Deccan In 1713. 
Tho title is therefore the Mine that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahmednagnr dyna*«ty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portugue-e 
called that of Nizamnluco. And the 
circumstances originating the Hyder- 
abad dynasty svcrc mmllel. At the 
death of Asif Jfih 1748) he was 
independent Fovercign of n large 
territory m tho Deccan, with his 
residence at HydernKid, and with 
dominions in a general wMy cor- 
responding to tho«jo still held by his 
descendant. 

NIZAMALtlCO. n.p. Izam Mai- 
uco i.s the form often fmind in Correa. 
One of the names wdiich cuii'»lantly 
occur in the early Portuguese writers 
on India. It ivpn‘«ents iYtrrfm-i(f- 
iViiW; (Fee NIZAM). This was the title 
of one of the chiefs at tho court of tln^ 
llahmani king of the Deccan, who had 
1>ecn originally a Brahman nnd a 
slave. His sou Ahmed set np a 
dynasty at Ahmednagar (A.n. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century, 
Tlic sovereign** of this dynasty w’cro 
originally called hy the Portuguese 
NizamaUico, Tlicir own title wus 
Nizdm Sluth, and this also occurs as 
Nizamoxa, [Linschoten’a otymologj* 
given below is an incorrect guess.] 

1521.— ‘*Moinwhilo (tho Governor Diego 
Lopes do Sequoim) • • • sent Fom.lo 
Camcllo oa amucissador to iho Nizamnluco, 
Lord of tho hinda of Choul, with tho object 
of maldng a fort at that place, and Armng- 
Ing for an ozpcdition ngalost tho King of 
Cambaya, which tho OoTcmor thought tho 
Nizamnluco would cladly join in, t^nao 
ho was in a quancl with that King, To 


this he iimdo tlio reply tlmt J f>hall rclsto 
hereafter. il. 623. 

c. 1531*. — **Tf*lad0 do Confmfo ^ve o 
I'lV) JUif Dotn Q.'ircla do Noronlia /es con 
ft ft NIssl'Muxao, tVantf4 cAnruim Ifu 
Nlza Mnluquo/* — Towfc'j, In SulnuUotf llff. 

1513 . — ** Iz.nm mnlnco.'* See under 
COTAl^IALDCO. 

15.53. - “Tills city of (Imul , . . w In 
popnlatton nnd grciitnc«s of trade one of 
tho chief porU ot th.at coast ; it was subject 
to tho NizAmaInco, one of tlie twelTc 
Captsins of the Kingdom of Dccan (which 
wo corniptly call Ji'V/unn). , , . Tho 
Nizamalueo l>clng n man of great esUte, 
nlthongh he |K)sn'««^o<l this maritime city, 
and other {mris of grc.st revenue, generally 
In onlcr to lie clmer to the Kingdom of the 
l)i*can, held Ills rcddenco In tho intcrinr 
In cither cities of hts dominion ; Instraetlng 
Ills gorenior* in tho cavl districts to nid 
our fleets In nil w.ays and content their 
enptains, nnd thb was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with A view to tho great 
revenue that ho h.ad from tho riilps cf 
Mnliitar. , • /' — //orra/, H. li, 7, 

1503.—“ , , . Tills King of Dcly conquered 
tho Doentn («oo DECCAN) nnd the Cuicam 
(«cr CONCAM) ; nnd n*tnlned tho domtniun 
II while; hut ho could not rule territo^ 
At 90 great A di«tAnce, and ro pticcd^ in 
it A nephew croitncd ns king. Ibis Un^ 
was A great favourer of foreign (•eoyle, 
such ns Tbrhs, Itumis, Cora^mis, nnd Anlis. 
nnd ho divided his kingdom Into captaincic, 
lic^towing upon Add/utm (whom wo all 
fdi/Qtiri— 9ce IDALCAK) tho coast froai 
Angcdiv.a to rifardam « . • nnd to Nizazco* 
Inco tho coast from Cifnnlnro to Negotaaa. 

• . {7rtrri«, f. 3lr, 

M “ Lot ns mount and ride In the 
country ; nnd hy tho way you riiall tell me 
who is mc.ant hy NizamozA, ns you often 
u«e that term to me, ^ ; 

“ f). At once 1 tell you ho is a king In 
the Bahghnt (eco BALAOHAUT) (//a^t/ov 
for JIafagi\tf\ wha«e father I have often 
Attended, nnd roinotlmes n1'«o the roa. . • •'* 

— 7/.rrf. f, air. 

(1501-5. — “NiiAm-ul-Mulkhlya.*' Fee * 
under IDALCAN. 

[1509,—“ ^Mtteo is n Kingdomo, and AV*i 
n liinco or Epcare, no that Aiai J\Muco If 
ns much ns to wy a* tho 1/mco or Spearo of 
tho Kfngilom,**— ZinrcAofcff, link, Soc. h 
172, As If AVra-rf-mM/Z, *9pcar of tho 
kiiigdotn.*] 

NOKABt p. A pcrvant, eitlier 
domestic, military, or civil, al«o pi. 
Nolrtr*loffttr, ‘the sertTmti.* Ilnui. 
paifltir, from Pers. and 
Also »auJtrar-c7uU*ar, * the scrvnntv 
one of those jingling doublc-Kirrcllod 
phra.ses in wdiicli Orientals delight 
oven more than Englishmen (see 
LOOTY). As regards Englishnmn, 
compare hugger-mugger, Imray-gurdy, 
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m 
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lip - top, liighiy - tiglity, liigglcdy - 
pigglcdy, hoctis-pociis, tit for tat, 
t(ro3v-turw, lianim>scamm, roly-poly, 
fiadic-faddic, nimp and stump, slip- 
slop. In this case Mkar (sco 
G]£&CKUB) is also Persian. Navlar 
yould seem to he a ^Mongol word 
introduced into Persia hy the hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to I. J. 
Schmidt, Forschmgen im Gehiete der 
Volher MiiUl AsknSf p. 06, uiikiir is 
in Slongol, ‘n comrade, dex)endeiit, or 
friend,* 

e. “L'Eniir Khodnldnd fit parlir 

arcc CO d^piit^ son sorritoiir (naukor) ct 
colui do Mirza Djihnnghir. Ccs troU per- 
Bomingcs jotgnent la cour ntiguRto. . , 
Abdurrassal:, in AVi'cfr ct Extraits, XIV. i. 
14G. 

c. ICCO. — ^^Mahmdd Sultdn , • , undcr- 
alood accounts, and could reckon very well 
hy tnemoty the Bums >t1uc1i ho had to receive 
from his suhjccta, and tho'm ^vhioh ho had 
to nay to hta * naukora ’ (apparently armed 
folloTvcrn).'’— hy /J>>smni5ont, ^1. 

PSIO.— **Noker.” Sco under CHACKUE. 

[1831, — “Its (Bnikh) presont population 
does not amount to 200D aoiih; uho nro 
chiefly . . . tbo romnont of tho Kara 
Noulcor, a description of tho militia c*;tai>- 
iNliod hero hy tho Afpans.'* — 

Traiels into Jfolfuira, i. 238.] 

1810.— "Nokor, ‘the Pcrrnnt’; this title 
was homo hy Tull tho fourth aonof Chenghiz ! 
lOtan, hoeau^o ho uni cbaigcd ivitli tho 
dctaili of tho army and tho administration." 
— Jfammn', Gotden, JlordCf 4C0. 

NOL'KOLU, s. Tliis is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegctahlc a 
good deal grown in India, pcrlinfis 
less valued in England than it deserves, 
and knoum licrc (though mrcly seen) 
as Kol-rahi, hohl-rahi, ‘cabhagc-tuniip,* 
It is the Brassiea olerixcca, >*ar. ean/o- 
rajpa. The stalk at one point expands 
into a glohiilar mass rcseinhling a 
turnip, and this is the cdihlo part. 

I see my friend Sir Q. Birdwood in 
his Eomwig Products spells it KnoIkhoL 
It is apparently Dutch, ‘AjmWAoar 
‘Turnip-cahhage ; Clioitxntre of the 
French.* 

NON-REGULATION, adj. The 
style of certain Provinces of British 
India (administered for the most part 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Qovcniment in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws (or Regulations, as they were 
formerly called) arc not in force, or 
arc in force only so far ns they arc 


specially declared by the Qovcniment 
of India to ho applicable. The 
orimnal theory of administration in 
sudi Provinces uns Uie union of 
Authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief. But hy the gradual re- 
striction of personal nile, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
nilcs of administration, and the 
dirision of duties, much the same 
might now he said of the dilfcrcnce 
hetween i 2 c^ 7 wfa^lo?l and Non^regnhtioit 
Provinces tliot a iritty Frcncliiiion said 
of Intervention and ^on-intervention : 
— “ J^a N&n-tnierveniion cst unc phrase 
politiciiic cb technique qui veut dire 
enfin a-peu-pris la ,meinc chose quo 
Vintervmtiony 

Our friend Gen, F. 0. Cotton, R.£., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousic's visit 
to the Noilgherrj* Hills, near the close 
of his goveniinent, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalhousic said to 
him : It is not a thing that one must 
say in ]nihlic, hut I would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Kon»rcgula(iony 

The Punjab was for many years tho 
greatest e.\amplc of a Xon-regulntion 
Province, The chief survival of that 
state of things is tlrnt there, os in 
Bunna and a few other provinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
otiicc in the civil administration. 

I860. — . . Nowo ^\hnt ye fTolko of 
Bcngnla womchyppon Sir Jhono di^courseth 
hty]. This moeho nco gafloro. Somonor- 
pchyppin ano Idolo yclept ^cfltthtcionn niicl 
some worwhyiipcn ^an-rrflulactDU {vetuU 
(Gog Xt . . /‘—Ext. from a MS. 

of The TntVfU of S!r John MandeviU in the 

IndifS, lately diHCOtorctl. 

. , Wo bolIo\o wo should indi- 
cate tho sort of govommont tlrnt Sicily 
wants, tolomhly well to Engliihinon who 
know anything of India, hy i^iying that it 
should ho treated iu great mc.a.suro as n 
* non- regulation ‘ provinco." — Qmrterlg 
Jteiieir, Jan. 1807, p, 135. 

1883.— ** Tho Dolhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-regulation province,'*— 
o/Ja!. Ixiterenee, i. 44. 

NORIMON, s. Ja])nnese m*ot( 1. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1015, — **no kept himiolfo close in n 
noromon.**— ChcZ#*a Eiarg, I* 10 i,] 

1618, — M As wo wero going out of tho 
iowtio, tho strooi being full of hnclcnoymon 
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ftnd horec*». thc^ tvcmWl uot nmUis too 
to paftsc, but foil n qunrrcHnpr uUIi tny 
acretuonersi unci olTrcd mo great abii^o* 
, . ,''--Ooety» (nuremoiuvcazB 
mii.23J. 

17CS-71.-~*'*Bcdnn*c!mira oro not in u^o 
lioro jin Batavia). Tho Indioi, lioworcr, 
i-nmolimci employ n convoynnco that i«i 
i^tmowhat like tlicm. nud cnllod n nori* 
mon .” — Stawnnitff K.T. i. 321. 


NOB -WKSraB, s. A siH}deu and 
\ iolent storm, surh as often occurs in 
the liot weather, bringing jirobatily n 
* dii8t*8tonn * nt iii>t, and culminating 
ill linil or tonents of min. (See 
TYPHOOK.) 

1810.—**. . . tliO'«o nolcnt ?qunlN called 
' north-westors/ in con^cqucnco of their 
iivunlly cithbr commencing in, or veering 
round to that oimrtcr. . . . The force of 
the«o jiorth«wesicra next to incredible.'* 
— iri7/iaMr<m, r. J/. ii. 35, 

nS27.— **A^ most frightful nor* wester 
Imd come on in tho night, ever}* door had 
burst open, tho |>e.al*i of thunder nnd torrents 
of min wero eo avrful. , . .**— .t/ri, Jrnton. 
/>i<iry, 98.] 

NOWBEHAB, n.p. This is a name 
wliich occurs in various idaces fur 
n]»art) a inonuiucnt of itm former 
extension of Buddhism. Thus, in the 
early history of the Mahonimed.ins in 
Sind, we find repeated incntion of n 
temple called Nininhdr (iVnro-nhdra, 
‘Xew Mona8tery *). And the {<nne 
name occui's at llalkh, near the Oxtis. 
(See VIHARA). 


KOWROZE, a. Pew. mi n-rS:, ‘ Kew 
(rearms) Day * ; t .r. the first day of the 
Solar Ycur, In IV. India * this is 
observed by the Pnrscea. [For 
instances of sucli ccichmtions at ^ the 
vernal equinox, see Frazer^ Paumiim, 
iv, 75.] 


c, 1690.— •‘This trns a\so tho cau« 5 o why 
tho Naurths * Jaldfi was obsorved, on which 
day, sinco his Majesty's accevsioh, a great 
ic.ast was given. , . . Tho New ToaT*8 Day 
.fWwf . . . commences on tho day when tho 
Sun in bis sploiidour moves to Ancs nnd 
lasts till thq;i9lh day of tho month (Kn^r- 
.tjardln) *— Abi, cd. //forAmanii, {, 183, 270. 

^orooae, wWch >. nn 
annual feast of 20 days contmuanco kept 
by tho Moors^ with groat solemnitv.*' — 
FostrTf Ltiters^ lil. C.’l. ^ 

[1616.— “The King and Prineo wont a 
hunting • • . that bis hoiiso might bo fitted 
against tho Norose, which began tho first 
‘Nowo Moon in March,”— Sir T. iio# Hut 
Soc. i. 138 ; also sco 142.] » ^ 


1633.—“ ITiero are two Festivals which nro 
colobrntcd in this ptaco witli oxtroordinary 
ceremonies ; ono whereof Is that of the first 
day of thn ’which, with llw Vermans, 
thoy call Naums, Nauros, or Norosc, which 
signific* though now it lasts 

at least, and it falls at tho moment 
tiiat tho 8un enters Aries.' —Afand^/sfo, 41. 

1073.—“ On tho day of tho Vernal 
tiotf wo returned to Otnutrooti, when tho 
Moorfj introduced their New-Ycar («e« 
EED) or Noe Rose, with Banqueting and 
great Solemnity.**— Arycr, 300. 

1712.— “Rental Naumus, i.e. Tcrtcnth 
nnni initium, incidens in diom acqumoetii 
>cml. J^’on legalis cst, sod nb ontiquw 
Perris haeroditato accepts fcHlivitas, om* 
nitim cactcronim maxima vt rolonnlsrima." 
— Aflrmi>/5rr, *ln. Exot* 162. 

1815. — “Jcmdicod aI*o introduced tho 
wlnr year ; awl wierod the first day of it, 
when tho Nun entered Aries to bo celebrated 
by a splendid fcMtivnl. It i^ called Nanroze, 
or new gear’s day, nnd is still tho great 
festival in I'emla.*’— A/«/rofm, //. of Fertia, 

i. 17. 

1832. — “Now-ros (new year's day) « a 
fc<<ti\.nl or eed of no mean importance in 
the estimation of Mu'^mlman society. < • . 
Tho trajs of presents prepared Iqrlho ladles 
for their friends are tastefully FCt out, and 
tho work of many da>s* proviouv arninge* 
ment. Eggs are boiled haul, some of these 
are etained in colours resembling our 
inottlcfl papers; others arc neatly imlntcd 
in figures and devices; many are orna- 
mented wdth gilding; every lady evincing 
her own i>cciibar tnsto in tho prcfiarcd eggs 
lor now •««.** — Afw. M**r //uamn Ah, 
Olsns, on Mr Mtustthutnt o/ //tr/iicr, 2S3-4. 

NOWSHADDBB, p. Pers. ftaxiM- 
dar (ttkt. riamsdru, but recent),^ Sal- 
ammoniac, t.(*. chloride of ammoniutn. 

c 1300. — IVo find this word in a wedi* 
oral list i of articles of tmdo contained ia 
Capmnny*« J/raionus df Ihtrctlom (it. App. 
74) under the form noxadro. 

1313.— “&ilannomaco, cioh Usdadzo, o 
non si dh iib sncco no cassa con cssa.*— 
Ptffolotit, p. 17 ; nl«o hco 67* Arc, 

[1831, — “S{\1 ammonuie incmcihaduT) is 
found in its native state among tho bills 
nea r Juzzak,'*— /iKmer, Tra ivfz f nfo JhUMnt^ 

ii. 166.) 

NUDDBEA BIVEBS, ii.p. See 
under HOOGLY RIVER, of whiMi th^e 
nro branches, intersecting the Kadirp 
District. In order to keep oj)cn 
na^ngation by the dircctcst course from 
the Ganges to Calcutta, much labour 
is, or was, annually expended, under 
a qiecial officer, in endeavouring during 
the diy season to maintain aufiicient. 
depth in these channels. 
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NTJOGUBKOTE, «.p. Xagarkot, 
This is the form tihed in olden times, 
4ind even now not obsolete, for the 
^mnic of the nneient fortress in the 
Ihinjnb Himiilayn which we now 
usually know by the name of Kof- 
hJngrOj both being substantially the 
same nain^ Kagarhot, ‘ the forti’css 
town,* or Kot-hl-nagaray *the town of 
the fortress.** [If it be implied that 
Kdn'gra is a corruption of KoUhh 
vagara^ the idea may bo dismisseii ns 
A piece of folk-elyinologj'. What the 
real derivation of TOingra is is nn- 
knoini. One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind. WainWinivi, * dried 
nj), shrivelled.*] In yet older times 
and in the liistoiy of ^fnhniud of 
Glinzni, it is styled ‘Blnni-nagar. Tlie 
Jinuic Nagarhof is sometimes used by 
-older European VTilcrs to rlesignato 
the Himalayan niountain<i. 

lOOS.— "The Sultan hiimclf (MnhmQd) 
joined in the pursuit, nnd u'cnt after them 

far ns tlio fort called which 

i** Tcry strong, situated on the promontory 
of a lofty hill, in the nudst of iinitas>^ahlc 
waters. in I. 31. 

1337. — “ When the sun ua*! in Cancer, the 
"King of tlio time (Mnhonimcd I'ughlak) took 
the atone fort of Nagarkot in the year 73$. 

. * • It is placed between rirers^Jiko tlio 
pupil of an eve . . . nnd is so iiuprcgiiahlo 
that neither Siknndar nor Dam were able to 
takoil,”— y/«dr-i-f/«ccA, ifcirf, iii. 670. 

c. 1370.— " Sultan Firoz . . , inarched 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and pass- 
ing by the mllojft of KrtklmcU-nuhgnrhf, 
he arrived with his nnny at Ifagarkot, 
which ho found to bo very strong and secure. 
The idol Jwifl/Linukhi {see JOWAULIA 
klOOKHEE), much worahixicd liy the infidels, 
w,as situated in the road to Kngarkol. . • /' 
— i6irf. iii. 317-318. 

3398. — “When I entorod the valley on 
that side of the Siw^lik, information svns 
brought to me alxiut the town of ^agrarkot, 
which is a laigo and important town of 
IliiidnsUn, nnd situated in these mountains. 
The di*;lnnco was 30 Jctutf Imt iho road lay 
through jungles, and over lofty nnd rugged 
bills. *' — AvUtbiog, of Tmvi\ iW, 465. 

1553.— But the sources of these rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though they hurst forth 
somrately in the mountains wliieh Ptolemy 
>ealls Imniis, nnd which the natives call 
JJalangucjr and Nangracot, yet nro these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
tts if they sought to hide the'so springs,”— 
J>rtrfW, I. iv, 7. 

c. 1690.—“ Nagerkoto is a city situated 
ii|>on a mountain, uith a fort called Kan- 
In the vicinity of this city, upon a 
ofty mountain, is a plnco called Mahnmnoy 
i_^fahanu'^ga)f whicli they consider ns ono of 
the works of iho Divinity, and como in pil* 


griniago to it from great distances, theroby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is most wonderful that in order 
to effect this, they cut out their tongues, 
which grow again in the course of two or 
tlirco days. • • .”—ji «<•<»«, cd. Ohidvhu ii. 
110 ; [cd. Jarttit, ii. 3f2]. 

1600.—“ Bordering to him is another great 
lioHttc called TuJhfl- Chandt whoso chief c 
City is Negercoat, 80 c. from /.a/<or, and ns 
much fronf Sgrinan^ in which City is a 
famous Pagod, called It or Durgn^ vnio 
ubich irorbJs of J^coplo re^rt oiit of a)) 
parts of Ittdiu» . . , Diners J/oeres also 
rcsorto to this Peer. . . .*’—11', Finch, in 
Vurehttf, i. 438. 

1G16.— “27. Nagra Cutt, the chiefe Citio 
80 called. . . .” — yVTrw, in ii. ; [od. 

1777, p. 82], 

[c. 1617.-“Nakarkutt.”--Jf/r T, Foe, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 531.] 

c. 1C7G.— “The caravan hoing arriv'd at 
; the foot of the llountnins which arc call’d 
I at this day by the name of Kaugrocot. 

I ahundanco of people come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part thereof arc 
women and maids, uho agree with the 
Merchants to cany* them, their Goods and 
provirioDs cr<iss the Mountains, . . ,**— 
E.T. ii. 183; [cd, Fad, ii. 203]. 

1788.— “Koto Knngnih, the fortress be- 
longing to the famous temple of Nagorcote, 
is civen at 40 roj-al cosses, c<iunl to 09 G. 
miles, fnmi Sirhlnd (northuani ).'* — FaincUt 
MantrtTy cd. 1703, p. 107. 

1800.—“ At Pataticoto, whore the Padslmh 
(so tho Sikhs call Runjcct) is at present 
engaged m ]irc]eirations and negotiations 
for the puriw«o of obtaining possession of 
Goto Catingroh (or Nagar Cota), which 
place IS besieged bv the Haia of Kcpaul. 

. ♦ in /.i/#*, i. 217. 

KUJEEB, }*. Hind, from Ar. tmjih, 
*»ob}e.’ A kj»(] of bulf-di^eiplincd 
infantry soldiers under some of tlio 
native Govermnents ; also at one time 
A kind of militin under the British ; 
i*eceiving Ibis liononiry title aa being 
gentlemen volunteers. * 

fc. 1700.— “There wore 1000 men, nud- 
jeeves, sword men. . . Bvidenco of 
Sheikh Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Pluiner, 
in Trial of W* Hnstingn, in Jhnd, iii. 393. 

1796.— “TIio Nezihs are Matchlock men.” 
— ir. A, Tonr, A on the MahntUa 

PfopUf Bombay, 1708, p. 50.] 

1813.— “Tlicro are .some corps (Mahratka) 
^*lc(l Nujeob or men of good family. . . . 
These are foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a sahro and matchlock, and liaring 
adopted soino somhlanco of Eurqtican disci- 
iiliiio are much respected.”— Jroriw, Or. 
Menu ii. 16 ; [2nd od. i. 343]. 

[ „ “ A corps of NuJeobB, or infantry 

with matchlocks. , , /'—Jiwughtonf lAitns 
fmw a Ckmp, cd. 1892, p. 11. 
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[1817. — *‘Inflonio instances thoyaro called 
Nnjeeb (literally, Noble} and 'vronld not 
deign to stand sentry or perform any fatigu- 
ing duty.” — y. Blaohr. Mem. of fAc Opera* 
uSns in India in 1B17-19, p. 22.] 

NXIIilfAH, s. Hind. ndld. A 
watercourse; not necessarily a dry 
watercourse, tliough this is perbaps 
more frequently indicated ^ in tne ' 
Anglo-Indian use. 

1776.— “When the water falls in aU the 
nullahs. . . ,***-Balh€d*s Code^ 52. 

c. 1785.—“ Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Chptain Hebbert ... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah. **—Ortmiceiof*, 
Life of C/far, i. 93. 

1789.— “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . Jl/imro, 
Narrative^ 224. 

1799.— “I think I can show you a situa- 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah witib adrantago,'* 
— ircfhnt/foa, Deepatxlu*, i. 26. 

1617*—“ On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, tho party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to tho chosen spot, 
and bofore daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a largo parallel."— Afi/fs Hist. v. 877. 

1843.—“ Our march tardy because of tho 
nullahs. Watercourses is tho right name, , 
but wo get here a slip-slop way of writing 
^uite^contomptiblo.* — of Sir C, Fapier, 

I860.— “Tho real obstacle to moremont is 
tho depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numcrons rivulets, when swollen by the 
rain«t.*’ — Tenarunt's Getflon-, li. 574. 

NUMDA, NTJMNA, s. Hind, 
luentdu, ttamdd, from Pers. tiamad, 
[Skt. imfnatal. Felt ; sometimes a 
woollen saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt. The word is perhaps the 
same as Ar. nAniaf , ^ a coverlet^’ ^read 
on the seat of a sovereign, &c. 

’ [1774. — * * The apartment was full of people 

seated on Nmmets (felts of camel hair) 
spread round the sides of the room. . . — 

//animy, llitl. Account of Britith TroAe. 
i.2Z6.] 

1815.—“ That chief (Temugin or Chingiz), 
wo are informed, after addressing tho Khans 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black felt or nummud, and remlndod of 
the importance of the duties to whioh he was 
called.**— jl/a?coh«, B. o/ Persia, i. 410. 

[1819.— “A Kattie throu's a nunda on his 
mare.” — Tram. Lit. Soe. Bo. i 279.] 

1828. — “ In a two-poled tent of a great 
size, and lined with yellow woollon sti^ of 
Europe, sat Noder Koolee Khan, upon n 
coarse numud. . , — TheKvzzillmsh,i.TS4t. 

[1850. — “ The natives use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen staff, about half an intdi 


tbiok, called ‘nninbda.* ... By tho bje. 
this word ^nuxnbda * is arid to bo the origin 
of tho word novuide^ becauso tho nomade 
tribes used tho same material for their tents 
( l)-s-Iiettcr in Noiee and QueruSf l«t aor.i. 812.} 

NHMEBIOAIi AFFIXES, 00-^ 
EFFICIENTS, or DETEBMIN- 
ATIVES.* Wlmt is meant by these 
expressions can perhaps be best eluci- 
dated by an extract from the ilfafay 
Grammar of the late venerable John 
Crawfurd : ^ 

**Iji the eniuncration of certain 
objects, the ISIalay has a peculiar 
idioiii which, as far as I know, does 
not exist in any other language of the 
Archipelago. It is of the same nature 
as the word ‘hcad,^ as we use it in the 
tale of cattle, or ‘sail* in the enumera- 
tion of ships ; but in Malay it extends* 
Ibo many familiar objecte. Alat, of 
which 'the original meaning has not 
been ascertKined, is applied to siidi 
tenuous objects os leaves, grosses, &c. ; 

I Batang, meaning ‘stem,* or ‘trunk,* to 
I trees, Iocs, spears, and javelins ; SantaK^ 
of whicii the meaning has not been 
ascertained, to siidi (mjccta as rings ; 
Bidang, which means ‘spreading* or 
‘spaciou^* to mats, carpete, tJiatch, 
sails, skins, and hides ; Biji^ ‘seeds,’ 
to com, seeds, stones, pebbles, geinx 
eggs, the eyes of animals, lamps, .•md 
candlesticks,** and so on. Crawfurd 
names 8 or 9 other terms, one w 
other of which is always used in 
company with the numeral, in eii> 
numerating different classes of objects, 
as if, in. English, idiom should compel 
us to say ‘two sfenis of ^cars,’ ‘four 
spreads of carpets,* ‘ six. corns of 
oiamonds.* As a matter of fact we 
do speak of 20 head of cattle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 pfecft* of 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these ‘ 
cases obligatoiy, it is technical and ex- 
ceptional ; insomuch that 1 remember, 
when a boy, in old Keform-Bill days, 
and when distiirbancea were expected 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed lady that a great 
proprietress in the neighboiirhood was 
so alarmed that she had ordered from 
town a whole stand of muskets ! 

To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages, 

Otlier termv anpUed liavo bwn Kwnnalin, 
Quantitative Auxllloriea, Numenil Auxlllanes, 
Segregatives, tc. 
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including French and Geiinim. Of 
Fitinch I don*t rcixieiiilicr any example 
now except Utc (de hciail)> nor of 
German except Stiiclc^ wliicli is, liowi 
ew, almost as luiircrstil as tlie 
Cliinese picceij, A quaint example 
dwells ill my inciiiorv of a Gcnnan 
courier, who, when ashed whether he 
Imd any employer at the moment, 
replied; *Ja freiHckt drcizehi Stiiek 

The same peculiar idiom that 1ms 
heen described in the extract from 
Cmwfiird as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. Tlic Burmese 
atlixcs seem to be more numerous, and 
their classification to lie somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus ooff, a root implying ♦ chief* or 
‘first,* is applied to kings, divinities, 
priests, &c, ; Yaiil\ *a male,^ to 
rational lieings not divine; *a 

brute beast,* to irrational d)eings ; Ftja 
implying superficial extent, to dollars, 
roimtrics, disbes, blankets &c. ; Lnn^ 
implying rotundity, to eggs loavch, 
bottles eupS toes fingers candlc-s 

iKimboos hands feet, &c. ; and 

Gyanvg, 'extension in a .straight line,* 
to rods, lines fipwirs roads 

Tlic same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it ajmear in some of the 
vocabularies that have beau collected 
of tribes on tiic frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
nuinernls in such vocabulnries in 
various iiustancos show identity of 
origin in tlie essential part of the 
numeral, whilst a ditreveut aspect is 
{Clveu to the whole woixl by a variation 
in what appears to be tlic numeral- 
affix (or what Mr. Brian Hodgson 
calls fclio 'scndlc affix*). The iaioin 
exists in the principal vernaculars of 
China itself, and it. is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinaoe dialects to 
rigeon-Engliah which has jirc^uecd 
the ^nVery, wliich in that quaint jargon 
sceniH to he used ns the universal 
numcric^il alfix (“Two picccy cool}',** 
“ tlii-ee dollar,** &c.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that arc used in tlie vcrnncular?. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an e.vtravagaiit 
development, which must form a 
great difliculty in the acquisition of 

* Sfo Sir ir. YtitcV TntrwIitfMrif FfKttifio Capt 

Olirn liivtr cf (loUlen JSmid, wl, 18SS, rJ*. (1271, 
IIZ8J. 


colloquial use hy foreigners. Some 
approximate statistics on this subject 
will be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corcaii, hut it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, 'but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
0. America; i,e. tlie Qiiichd of Qimtc- 
inala, the Nalmnlt of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at least two other languages 
(Top and Pirinda) of the same region. 
Tlie following are given ns the co- 
efficients or determinativas chictfy 
used in the (>'iiluialt or) hicxicaii. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay mid Buriuese usage already 
given ; 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects ; €.g, eggs, beans, 
cacao beans, cherries, prickly-pcars, 
Spanish loaves, &c,, also lor bofks, and 
fowls : 

Pantff (?) for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for walls and furrows r 

TYarnantft (from mana, to sproad on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, ImsiiLS 
paper, &c., also for speeches and 
sermons : 

OJofl (mai/.c-grains) for ears of 
maize, cacno-pocis, Uitmnns : also for 
flint arrow-heads (see tK r. llimhoUltt 
Ka\n*S}ir<ichct ii. 2G5). 

I have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Tciticu do la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty languages 
ill which this cunons idiom c.xists. 
But it takes up too niucli space to he 
inserted here. I may, however, give 
his statistics of the number of such 
doterminatives, as assigned in the 
rnimnars of sonic of these languages 
11 Cliiiicse vonmculnrs, from d<3 in * 
the Shangliai rernacitlar to 110 in 
that of Fuchnu. In Corean, 12; in 
Japanese, 1C ; in Aiinamite, lOG ; in 
Siainaoc, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 

40 ; in ifalay and Javanese, 19. 

If ^ I am not mistaken, the pro- 
pcnsil}' to give certain lecliiiieal and 
approjiriatca titles to couples of 
certain hca<«ts and birds, which bad 
flueli an extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
parti}' survives, liad its root in the 
same state of mind, riz. difficultv in 
grasping the idea of abstract numbers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many •years ago, throini 
upon this feeling, and on the origin 
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<if tlio idiom of wlncli wt* )mvc Ikjcu 
fi]>oakiimt ky a jwi'i.sijje in n inodorn 
book, ^wiicfi is tJie more not<*wortby 
its lji(* aittlior dow not iiinkc any 
rofeienco to Uu* oxislonco of tliH 
idiom in any laiignn*:**, and j>ns.Mbly 
nns not aware of U : 

“ On entering; into con vcr*«.i lion witli t)io 
(KedJ Indmnf it l»ocomcs »<iiccdily npiinrciit 
tlmt 110 i« titmblo to c oin|imicnd tlic iilci of 
abstract nuinlKsr*. Tlioj exist m h!« mind 
only ni ns».oeiated ideas. Ho has a dintinet 
conception of lire dof^ti or fiso deer, Imt ho 
is po ittineeu<'tnriicd to tin* idea of niiinl»er 
as n thinK aitart from ».jK'cific objcclj*, that 
1 base tried in tmn to Rct nn Indi\n to 
admit that the idea of the mindior fn c, ns 
arsiciatod in Ins mind with five dof?s, |s 
identical, ns far ns ninidK.r is toitcenicd, 
with that of livo fuip’cr'*,”— I V /Vr. 

Jttffone l<*t eil, in 470.) (Abo see 

Titlvr, 2nd cd. 

TIius it poems pniK’dde ibat tlio n'«* 
of the iiHwrni/ co-etluient, wlndber 
in tlie Malay idiom oi in onr old 
.s])0i1itig i>liniscolo;(j*, ji n kiml of 
fittn'iim of tin* etibrt lo bridp* the 
diflicully felt, in idenliftiiig abstr<ict 
mimlHTa ns applied lo diiferciit objects, 
by the intnxhutiun of a common 
concrete lonii. 

Traces of a like tendency, tbongb 
proliably grown into a mere fa**bion 
and artifii nilly developed, are comiimn 
m Hindustani and IVrs'llUl, (‘.specially 
in the ofnciul wiitteii style of 
who delight in t\bnt Fcenied to me, 
before my attention was c«alled to the 
Indo-Cliiiie.su nliom, the wilful pur- 
(f.ff.) of two ‘filieets* (/Jinf) of 
, 01*50 used with ipiilts, caqietp, 
; three ‘permits* (mi/nr^ of Imr- 
kandfirea ; live ‘rotic * (n/s) of buiralocp ; 
ten ‘cbniiis' (s/mjir) of elephants ; 
twenty ‘grip*?’ of Rword«, tS.c. 

But Twns not aware of the e\tent of 
the idiom in the muiipiii's vejiertory 
till I found It disidayed in Mr. 
C{inicgj*'s Kachahri 2Vr/imttifi‘liVp, under 
the head of Afajdimm (Idiuiits or 
riimsos). Be.sides tlio«c ju<l (piotcd, 
w'c lliere find ’adad (‘numher*) u«(*d 
with coiitp, utensils, and sleeveless 
gnrmciiU;; ddna (*ginin*) with pearls 
and coral Iwads; da«l (‘liniid*) with 
falcons, &c., shields, nnd nines of 
honour; jild (volume, lit. ‘skin*) 
with hooks; inidi<7r (‘nosc-hit*) with 
camels; -Jd/o (‘portion,* ynecci//) witli 
urecious stones, gardens, tank.*, field.**, 
letters ; ?nanrt7 (‘a ‘.stage on n jounioy, 
nn alighting i)lacc*)with tent.s boats, 


house**, c»irringes, bed«^ how'das &r. ;• 
(‘an inctninieut') with guitars, 
&c:.; fill: (‘thread*) with necklaces fif 
all portp, &e. Bcvcral of tIn-Pc, witli 
others purely Turkish, arc u«ed nVo 
ill O.Mnanli I'nrkbh.^ 

NUNCATIES, K lUeh cakc*^ mark 
bv the MabomniKlans in W, India 
ejiieiiy immirted into liomliay from 
Sural. I There i« a IVr*. w()rd, iWii- 
IJtatdi, * bu-ad of Cat bay or China,* witli 
wbidi Ibis wonl has 'tieen connected. 
But Mr. Weir, ('ollector of Surat, 
w riles that it is n*aUy Per-, 

ndn, ‘bread/ nnd Mnlir. /./w/, flinty 
**-ix*; iiic.ining a pjwci.al kind of cate 
romjKited of six ingredients— .wheat* 
Hour, eggs fi«pv> iiutler or ghcv, 
leaven piwtutea from toddy or grain, 
and altiiomh.] 

[NTJT, Hind, tinl/i, Skt, imAff 
‘the no*-!*.* Tbii iiO'C*ring worn by 
Indian wnmeu. 

oW frtdiioned nnthopuose- 
nmr. •duck full of nrccimi^ or fn1*‘'‘ ftone?." 
-7iri; x. Lit. .s.1^. Jio, u 24t. 

(1^32. — “llie nut (oo^e-riiig) ef pe!J 
wire, on wlueli is strung a nih> liclvctn 
two |*c,arb, worn only t»y nmiriefl woraea,'* 
— J/rt. Mrrr J/awtt Ah, Of i. 4.1 j 

NUT PROMOTION, .«*. Prom it? 
‘•upposed indigeotibh* elmrarter, the 
kernel of the cashew-nut is po calhd 
III S. India, where, nw-^ted and hot, 
it is a faroiirite de.«.*iert didi. [Sw 
link. Soc. ti. Sit,] 

NUZZRB, s. ilind. from Ar. I'ffu* 
or nanir (prop, mid/tr), primarily ‘a 
vow or votne olfering*; but, in 
onlinars ii.^e, a cenaiioninl pre*H»nt, 
jiroperly an olToriiig from an mferior 
lo a superior, the couvme of inVw. 
The root is the icuue as that of An»t- 
ritf (Numbers, vi, S). 

fl7f»r».— “Tlic congratulatory nadrs. Xcc„ 
phull t>e Fcl opposite my on!in.ary expense* ; 
awl if ought remains it ahall go to i*ophr, 
or pomo other hospltnl.'* — TA:ttcr of JA, 
fYiw.Scpt.no. in IVrrf*', ri>iror/b»g*if,V27. 

• S*om(» Ui talb on the subject of th<we dher- 
mliiatires, in n^rerenee to haiiKUAKCt on the eastern 
bonier of lnilla,wlU be found m l*rof. Max MUlIer’s 
letter to lliiiiHeii In the lattct'a Oiimfir«p/rA^ PMl 
0f L’luivrmf IMory, i, as,i $cn,; ns veil as l« 
W*. a on HnmtiolJt, miotM aixne. I*rof Max 
MilUer refen to Uumboldt'a C3mrtr.v JIVX/, \L 
402 ; but this 1 luive not 1>een able to llnd. nor, 
In either writer, any siiggriitcd nifionoir of Iho 
luloin. 
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[c. 1775.— “Tho Govcfiiar lays before tbo 
iKiard two bogs . . , which wore jircsonted 
t« him in nizzers. . . I'rog^. of Council, 
•quoted by Fox 5n speech nguinst W , 
Hastings, in ilowrf, iv. 201.] 

1782.«— *‘Col. jMon«on was a nmn of high 
atid ho^Uablo household expenses ; nnd so 
•determined ngninst receiving of presents, 
that ho would not only not touch a nazicr 
{a few silver ruj>ecs, or perlm|>9 a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen- 
ilctnon, according to their rank. . , 
J*riet*s Tracts, ii. Gl. 

1785, — ” Presents of ceremony, called 
nuzzers, wero to many a grent mrtion of 
their sulMi«tencc. , . •” — letter in Lf/t of 
’ColthrooUf 10 . 

17S0. — Tippoo, os'cn in writing to the 
French Governor of Pond ichor v, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, nnd in acknow- 
ledging a present of .500 iniiskots, cniinot 
restrain his insolence, hnl calls them **soiit 
by way of nu2X.*’— JUttrrs vf Tij>poo, 
4177. 

1800.— **Tlio Aumil him«olf offored the 
nazur of fruit,'— .W. Valcuth, i. ♦15U, 

[1832. — ** 1 . . . looked to the .^fcer 
for osiilniiation ; lie told me to accept 
MuekabcgV *iiU2sa.*"— Afr#. Jhwna 

A ft, Obfnrns, i. 100.] 

187t>.— PTho Rtnndnnl h.as the following 
•curious piece of new a m its Court Circular 
•of a low days ago 

•Sir Salar Jung was presented to tho 
^uccn by the Marquis of .Sidislmry, and 
offered his Muggur ^ a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and rcluriicd.'" 
— Pfinr/*, July 15. 

For the trua sonso of tho wortl so doli- 
■ciou«ly introduced instead of Kuzzer, kco 
JUUGGim. 


o 


OABT) A coco-ilut garden. The 
*ivor(l is peculiar to Wcfitorn India, nnd 
is a corruption of Port, or(a (no>v more 
lujunlly iiarta), “Any man’s par- 
ticular nllotmcnt of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mnhim or Gii*gnuiti is 
spoken of ns his oart.” (^>iV G. 
JHrd^cood). 

indl, — •• ... o mo proz do farer mcrco 
a dita cidado einfatiota pam eenqiro quo a 
*crtali9a den ortaa dos niomdoros I'ortu- 
•gucres o christaos qiio ncsta cidado do Goa 
•o ilba tG • 4 . jpossao vender. • • 8;c. — 

Prochmfttion of J)nm Masttuiif in ✓IrrAiV. 
Part, Orirni, fflvc. 2, 157. 

c. 1010.— “11 y a vn grand nonihro do 
iMfmmi ou orta, commo voua dirioz ict do 
1)04 vergers, plcins d'arbres do Cocos, planter. 


hien pres h pres ; mais ils no viennent qu*2*s 
lieux aqnaiiques ot Uis. • . — Pjmmi rfc 

iMuil, 11 . 17-18 ; [Hnk. Soc. ii. 28]. 

1613.— “Eos natumes hnbitao ao longodo 
ryo do Malnca, cm nous pomarcs o orthos." 
— CrorfinAo dc JUrcdia, 11, 

1673. — “ Old Goa . . . her Soil is luxurious 
and Campaign, and nbouuds with Jltclt 
Inhabitants, whoso Unral Palaces arc im- 
mured with Groves and Hortos." — Fruer, 
l&l. 

P749. — “. . . ns well Vargems (Port. 
mrnnn, ‘a field *] lands as Hortas."— Letter 
in y,o^i», Jfcrf<r^ir, ili. 48.] 

c. 3700.— “Aa to tho Oarts, or Coco-nut 
groves, they make the most considcrablo 
j>art of tlio landed pr(>i>orty." i. 47. 

1793.— “For sale. . . . 'JTiat neat and 
commodious Dwelling Uou«e built by Mr. 
William Be.’il ; it is situated in a most lovely 
Oart. . . — Af/mbtiu Courier, Jan, 12. 

OBANG, .s .Taj). OlMjau, lit. 
•grc.'iter division.* The mime of a 
large oblong Jnjinncsc gold piece, 
similar to the kobang (q-v.), but of 
10 times the value ; 0 to 0 inches in 
Icngtli and 3 to 4 inches in vidtb, 
wilTi an nvemgc weight of 256-1 grh. 
' troy. First i.ssued in 1580, and 
. in *1860. Tavernier lin«i a representa- 
tion of one. 

[10G2. — “ A thousand Oobana of gold, 
wddeh niiioimi to forty ses'cn fhoiiMnd 
T/invfs, or Crowns.**— J/«f,dWsfo, ET, Uk. 
ii. 1 17 Diet.), 

[1859.— “Ibo largest gold coin known is 
the Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, am it nc-irly six inches in length, 
and throe inches and a lialf in jireadth.’*— 
Oft/ihanty Xnrrnttre of J/M.»ion, li. 2JJ2.] 

OLD STKAIT, ii.p. This is an old 
name of tho narrow strait betwreri the 
island of Singa])nrc and the mainland, 
which was the old iKus.snge followed by 
slii])s {Kissing towards Oliiiui, but bn^ 
long been (UKUidoiicd for the svider 
strait .couili of Sinoajioro nnd nortli of 
Bintanp. It is c.illod b)" the bfalays 
SfifiH Tamhrmi, from an Mible fisli 
railed by the lust name. It is the 
Strait of Stngapum of some of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider Fouthcru 
.strait was known as New Strait or 
Govomort Straits (q.v.). 

1727, — “, • , • JofiOrf lAttnf, which i« 
Fomotimes tlio Place of that King'n Kesfd. 
ence, nnd has tho BenoUt of n fine deep 
I largo lUver, which adiniU of two Entrauccs 
I into it. Tho smallest is from tho IVcstwaitl, 
called by JCuroPcans the fitroighla of .Sirim- 

i wrr, hut by tlio Natives .Huffrfa rfr jBmo" 
i.f. AtiiXlTamhmu, nsabovo).— ^l* //amiVfei), 
102; fed. 1744]. 
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1800.--** llio Old StraitSi tlirouch which { 
formerly* our Indinmon |Ki9sod on tneir wny 
to Chinni oro Irom 1 to 2 mile? In widths : 
and except where n few clearings hare t^on 
mndo . . with the shore? on both rides 
coTored with dense jungle . . . doabt1c«>«» 
in old times, an isolated vessel . . , must 
jmso kept a good look out against nitnek 
jfrom piratical pnxhut darting ont from one 
of the numerous crooks,”— uiivHoyA, JUm. 
of an Indian Ojicmtf 2Si>>G. 

OLLAH, s. Tnm. d/at, AfnL ola, 
A palm-leaf ; but cspccmlly the leaf 
of tlic Palm3^ {lioraf^isJl(wrUifonn7g) 
ns prepared for writing on, often, but 
incorrectly, lenned cadjan (q.v.). In 
older books the term ola generally 
means a native letter; often, as in 
some cases below, a nnlten oitler. A 
very good account of the royal scribes 
at Calicut, and their nuule of writing, 
is given by Barbosa as follows 

IJilC.— “'Hio King of Caiccut kcci>s many 
clerks canstimtly in his palnco ; they nro nil 
in one room, fconarato and far from tno king, 
fritting on benches, and there they write nil 
thou hairs of the king*? rovontie, and his alni», 
nnd tho pay which is gnen to nil, and the 
complaint? which arc presented to tho king, 
nnd, at tho fame time, tho accounts of tho 
collectors of taxes. All this is on brmd stilT 
Icaxcs of tho palm-tree, without ink, with i 
pens of iron ; they write their letter? in lines 
drawn like ours, ond write in tho same direc- 
tion as wo do. Each of thc«>c clerks has great ' 
bundles of thvso wntton leaves, nnd whero- 
over they go they carry them under their 
Anns, nnd the iron i)on in their hands • • . 
nnd amongst these oro 7 or 8 who arc great 
confidants of tho king, and men hold in 
great honour, who nlwayn ntand before him 
with thoir pens in their hand and a bundle 
of paper under their nnn ; and each of 
thorn lias always rovcrnl of theso leaves in 
blank but tugned at the top by tho king, and 
when ho commands them to despatch any 
business they write it on these leaves,” — 
Pp. 110-111, UaK. Soc., hut translation 
modihod. 

1653. — **Ail tho Gentiles of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written rocord, do It on certain pnlm-lca^c? 
which thoy call olla, of tho breadth of two 
fingora.” — JOamw, 1. ix. 3. 

,, *' All the rest of tho town was of 

wood, thatched with a kind of pnim-lcaf, 
which thoy call ola.**— ibid, T. iv. vii. 

^1501. — ** All thin wns written by tho 
king’s writer, whoso businc.ss it is to iire- 
parobls olas, which nro palm-leaves, winch 
thoy uso for wrriting-papor, scratching it 
with an iron point.**— dbrrra, i. 212-5213. 
Correa uses tho word in three applications . 
(«) for a palm-leaf ns just quoted ; (5) for 
n palm-leaf letter; and (c) for (Coco) palm- 
leaf thatch. 

1BG3. — *» . . . in tho Mnldiva Island? 
thoy make a kind of vessel w'hich with its 


nails, its sails, and. it? cordage is all made 
of {Klim ; with the frond? (which wo call 
olla in J^lalavnr) tli^* cover bouses and 
vessels.’*— Garcia, f, C7. 

IMC. — *‘I answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name wn? Qaspnro lialbi 
. , . and that I brought the emeralds from 
Vcnico expressly to present to hu majesty, 
whose fame for goodness courtesy, and 
greatness flow* through nil tho worfd • • » 
and nil this wn? written clown on an olla, 
and rcnil by tho aforesaid ' blaster of the 
Word * to his Majesty.”— G. Ilalii, f. lOL 

„ **Btit to show that ho did this os 
A matter of justice, ho eeni a further o^er 
that nothing ohoiild bo clone till thoy re- 
ceived an olio, or letter of his rign manual 
written In letter? of gold ; aud eo be (the 
King of PegU) onlcrcd all tho famClics of 
thoao nobles to bo kept prisoners, even to 
, tho women big with cliila, and the infatit? 

I in Imnds, and so he caused tho whole of 
them to be led upon tho ?a!d scafToldir^; 
nnd then tho king sent the olio, ordering 
them to bo burnt ; and tho Dccagini exe- 
cuted tho order, and burned tho whole of 
them."- (. 112-113. 

[15PS. — ‘*Siyles which thoy make of tho 
loaves, which leaves oro called Olaa.” — 
/.lafc/toToi, Hnk. Soc. ii« 45. 

I [1611. — *'Two Ollahs, one to Gimja 
I Itn}a. . . /Acnivrs, Lettm, i, 151.] 

IC2G. — ** llio writing wns on leaves of 
Palme, which thoy call Olla.**— /'wevAar, 
PitgriMnQe^ 5.51, 

1673. — “The houses are low, and thatched 
with oUu of tho Cocoo-TVee?.”— i>yrr, 66. 

c, 1600.—**, . . Oln peculiftriter Ma- 
lalmris dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhilwsluf.”— /{nmp/.iws, 5. 2. 

1718. — **. . . Damulian Leaves, com* 
monlv called Oleo,** — Prop, of th* Gofp^K 
kc,, lii. 37. 

1760. — ** Ho (King Alompm)Kttd he wonld 
orders for Olioa to be mndo out for de- 
bt cring of what Englishmen were in hi? 
Kingdom to me.”— Alrai, in Dali^mpUt 
Or. Itep, i. 377. 

1806, — ** .Many twrsons had their OUaha 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
shorthand,”- BrrAanan, Christian lies, 2nu 
cd. 70. 

1860, — “Tlic book? of tho Singhalese 
ore formed to-day, ns they have been for 
ages |iafrt, of olaa, or strip? taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or tho Palmyra 
palm.”— Ofy/oa, i. 612. 

1870, — **. . . Un manu5crit aur oUes* 

. , /tcnie Cn'fiywf, Juno 11, 374. 

OMBDWAUR, s. Hind, from 
Pera. icmmrrficdr (ummed, icmed, ‘hope *) ; 
litcnilly, therefore, ‘a hopeful one*.? 

I i.e. “nti cxpccUvnt, a candidate for cm- 
ployment> one who awaits a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
1 request." (IVilson.) 
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1810. — *'Tho thoiig'liU of Iwiiijj three or 
four yenm an omeodwnx, and of Btnying out 
horo tin fifty deterred mo.”— AT, 

Wonr, in Xi>, i. S14. 

OMLAH, B, This*i.s prot)erl;y' tlic 
Ar. pi. 'amalaty 'amaUt^ of *dmil (?ec 
ATJIillL). It is applied on tlic Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerics, and other staff of a civil court i 
or cutcheny (<i.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778.—“ I at tlii** place met hr the 
Omloh or oflicori bclonpinff to the cstaWi'sh- 
meni, ^ho hailed iny arrival in a variety of 
iKifitfl dre«-4cd out for the occasion,”— //on. 
Jt, Isind^y, m Lim of thr Lindsay ft iil. 167. 

1666.—“ At the worst uc will hint to the 
Omlohs to discover n fast which it is ncccs* 
jwry they shall keep with great solemnity.” 
— JVcrtfvaff , Thf JJitxcl limmhnOt in 
Uidii. 8^. 

The use of an Knglish plural. owAiAr, hero 
is incorrect and unusual ; tliuugh ommAr is 
ti4cd (see next word), 

1878,—“. . . the subordinate managers, 
young, lnct(mr)onccd, and nltogothcr in the 
handn of the Omlah.”— Af/V m (kf 
ii. 6. 


I 


OMRAH. s. This proiwrly, like 
llie last word, an Ar. ]il. (l/mard, 
id. of yl7HTr— sec AMEER), and should 
l>c applied cnllcctively to the liighcr 
oiVicials at a ]Mahonimcdnii Courts 
osjiccially that of the Orcat ^fognl. 
Ihit in old Kuropean ]iarnitive.s it is 
used ns a singulnr for a lord or pmudre 
•of that Court ; and indeed in ilindii- 
stiini the woivl was similarly used, for 
we have a Hind, pluml nmflrdJ/dn. 
* omrahg.’ From t nc roniarks and 
^piotatious of Blochmann, it would 
{.oeiu that ilfnnffiWifrs (see MUN8UB- 
BAR), from the* coiuniniidant of KKX) 
upwards, were styled 
or iiTimrct-f-Vsdfm, ‘Great Anuta*; and 
these would he the Omrahn properly. 
Certain very high pflicials were styled 
Amlr-iif-Crmnnt (ATfl, i. 239-240), a 
title need first at the Court of the 
(^liphs. 

IGIC. — “Two OmrahB who nro great Com- 
mand ers/’—Wr T. Jloe, 


(ipnollont OmmeraudOB.”— I'uris, 
1659, p. 174, 

16,%,— “II y a quantity tVclcphftn.H dan« 
Ic^ IndcR , . . Ics Omaxas «‘cn «enicnt par 
grandeur .” — De la /Jo«/te»/ff-/e-f7ui/r, od, 
1G57. n. 250. 


c. 166 1.— “ It is not to l>o thought that 
tho Omrahs, or Lonh of the MocufR Court, 
nro soni of great Familic*, ns in Fntncf ... 
those OmrahB then nro commonly but Ad- 
venturers nnd titranircrj of all f-ortn of 
Nationo, nomo of them hla\e^ ; mo-pt of them 
without instruction! which tho Mogul thus 
mi *43111 to Dignities an ho thinks good, and 
dcgmdcs them ngnin, an ho plc.^veth."— 
i»nrn»V, E.T. C6 * [oil. VomiaUi^t 211). 

c. 1606.— “ li^’Omraa soiit lc« gratul 
loigncurs du Uoiaumc, mu soiit pour la 
ptupart Persans ou tiW do Per^'ans.”— 
nott V. 307, 

1073,— “The President . . . hn*s n Koi«o 
of Tninit»et*» , . . nu florao of ytnio led 
before him, n Mitrhnl (see MORCHAL) (a 
ran of 0‘!irich Pcnthcr»)tokeopoflr tIic.Sun, 
AM tho OflibrabB or Great Mon have.”— 
i'’rtnr, 86. 


1076.— 

“ Their Klnudard, planted on the hattlcnieiit, 
Despair nnd death nmong tho ^aldio^•» 
Mont ; 

Vou llio l)old Onirah tumhlcd from the 
wall, 

And PlioiitM of xiciorj purmiccl tlie fnll.” 

Ifryd^Hj Avrrnyzrltf^ ii. 1, 


J7I0.— “ Donna .Julie nn ... lot the 
Ileor AinlinMvador know . , , tliat tho 
Kni]ieror hnil ordered the Anunaraws Knny 
lUInh Clmn (Ac.) to take care of our in- 
lere^f?.”— ro/rn/f/n, iv. 2S1. 


1727,—“ You ni.ido noveral comnlnintR 
ag.ain*<t former Governor, nil of which I 
!mx*o hero from povoml of my Dmbrafl.”— 
FirouXn in .1. //uMifaw, ii.227 ; 

[od. 17 i.231]. 

1791.—“ , , . IcM OmrahB ou grand-t 
ndgiietirM Indiens. • . /I. d^ Pirirtt 

Im Cfiiivmtlrr 32. 


OMUM WATER, a- A coimiioii 
domtotic mcdiciiio in S. Indio, made 
from the fitroiig-^mclling carminative 
.«ced.s qf an umhclliferous plant, CSin/m 
copftcum, Benth, (Plychoh'^ coptica^ and 
Ptych, Ajoicnn of Dcrand.), called in 
Tamil omam, [which coinc.s from the 
Ski. ynmlni, yavdnij in Hind, ojicrlw,] 
See Jlunhury and Fluckiger^ 209. 


[ „ “TIio King lately sent out two 

ITmliniB with lioiTio to fetch him In.”— /l,W, 
link. Boo. ii. 417 ; in tho rnino jingo ho w'ritcR 
IVimV, and in ii. 446, I'lnrriM.) 

c. 1630. — “ Ilowbcit, out of Ihi^ prodigiown 
rent goes yo.iroIy many great payments : to 
IiIb Ixdftennuts of ProvincOR, nnd VmbniyOB 
of Towne*! and Forts.”— *V»> 7. i/rr^rr/, p. 5.6. 

1C3B.— “Ki noun lo comnmndomont do 
piusicurs nutres seigneurs do coux qii*ilB 


00JYNE,n.p. Ui jayanl, or, in the 
modern vernacular, one of the 

most nucient of Indian cilie.4, nnd one 
of their seven sacred cities. It wa.s the 
capital of Kin^f Vikminnclitva, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 
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The name of ‘fjjjain long led to a 
curious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian geojgraphers. Its 
inoridian, as we have just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab ’ivriters borroudng 
from the Hindus wrote the name ap- 
parently A«Tn, but^ this by^ the mere 
omission of a diacritical point became 
Arin, and from the Arabs passed to 
medievad Christian geoginpbers as the 
name of an imaginary point on the 
equator, the intersection of tlie central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or tiansposed city, had 
lirohahly been represented on maps, as 
we often see cities on^ medieval maps, 

• by a cupola or the like. And hence 
the “ Cupola of Ann or Arym,*’ or the 
“Cupola of the Earth” {Alr^ihha aU 
ardh) became an established common- 
place for centuries in geographical 
tables or statements. Tlie idea was 
that just 180* of the earth's circumfer- 
ence was habitable, or at any rate cog- 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Ann bisected this habitable hemi- 
spliere. But as the western limit ex- 
tended to the Fortunate Isles, it 
became manifest to the Arabs that the 
central meridian could not be so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Ann 
(or of Lankay Ceylon). (See quota- 
tion from the Aryahnattay under JAVA.) 
They therefore shifted it westward, 
hut shifted the mystic Arin along the 
equator westward also. IVe findf also 
among medieval European students (as 
with Roger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arm and Sycne. Tliis Rein- 
aud supposes to have arisen from the 
*Ecr<n»ik ifivSpiop of Ptolemy, a place 
winch he locates on the Zanzibar 
coast, and approximating to the shifted 
position of Arin. But it is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real name 
Azin. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Ari/m, and 
M. Sedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could he learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Reiiiaud completely^solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Ann 
was simply a corruption of Ujjain, 
Even in Arabic the mistake had been 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word Artn had been ademted as a 
generic name for a place of medium 
temperature or qualities (see Jondnl, 
quoted below). 


c. A.D. 150. — /3ttffIXciov Tiaor- 
ravov:*-^Ptol. VII. i. 63. 

c. 930.—** Tho Equator passes between 
east and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Hnbasb (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of those two countries. 
Oniis point, half way between north and south 
is cut by tho point (meridian ?) half way bc< 
tween the Eternal Islands andtheextrcmitv 
of China : it is what is called Tht Cupola of 
tho Earth:*— Ma?\td% i. 180-181. 

c« 1020. — ** liCS Astronomes . « * ont fait 
corrospondro la ville d’Odjein avee le lieu 
qui dans le tableau dcs villcs ins^rd dans les 
tables astronomiques a rc^u 1o nom dArin, 
et qni cst suppose sling sur les herds de la 
mor. Mais ontre Odjein ot la mer, il y a 
prhs do cent yodjanits:*—Al^Biriin.\y quoted 
by Reinaudy /nOo. to Ahulftdoy p. ccxlr. 

c. 1267* — **Meridianum rcro latus Indian 
descendit a tropico Capricorni, ot sccat 
aequinoctialem circulum apud Montem 
Mnleum ct regiones ei contenninos et 
transit per Syenemy quae nunc Azym roca- 
tur. Nam in libro oursuum planoiamm 
dicitur quod duplex est SytiKt* una sub* 
solstitio • . • alia sub aequinoctiali circalo, 
do qu& nunc estsermo, distansperxc gradus 
ab OGcidento, sed magia ab oriento elongatur 
propter hoc, quod longitudo habitabilis 
major eat quam medietas cooli tqI terrae, 
othoo versus onentom.' — Opvt 
MajtiSy ed. liondon, 1633, p. 105. 

c. 1300. — **Sous la ligno gquinoxiale, an 
milieu du mondo, Ih il n’y a pas de 
latitude, se trouve le point do la oon^tioa 
sorrant do Centro aux parties quo so coupent 
entre olios. . . . Dans cet endroit et sur 
CO point se trouTo Ic lieu noxnmd Covpde 
de Azin ou Co\^le de Arin. lA oat un 
ch&tcau grand, devg ot d*un acchs difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, c*ost le sgjour dcs 
dgmons et la trOno d’Eblis. . . , Los Indions 
parlent l^alemont do co lieu, ot dgbitent 
des fables a son sujet .” — Arabic Cosmographyy 
quoted by Reinaudy p. eexliii. 

0 . 1400. — **Arin {al-arln, Lo liou dhne 
proportion moyenne dans les cboses . . . un 
point sur la terro h. une hauteur ggale des 
doux poles, on sorto quo la nuit n’y cropibte 
mint sur la durgo du Jour, ni le jour sur la 
durge de la nuit. Ce mot a possg dans 
]*usago ordinaire, pour signifier d'une mani&FC 
ggngralo un lieu dWe temperature moy- 
enno.'*--Livre de Dfjinitions du Seid Scherif 
Zeineddin . . . fils de 2t[o1iammed RJordjaniy 
trad, de Silv, de Saey, Rot. et Exlr, x. 39. 

1498. — ** Ptolemy and tho other philoso- 
phers, who have written upon tho globe, 
thought that it was spherical, beliering that 
this bomisphoro was round os well as that in 
which they thomselyos dwelt, tho centre of 
which was in tho island of Arin, whiefi is 
under the eqninoctial line, between tho 
Arabian Gulf and the Gulf of Persia.*'— 
Letter of ColumJmSy on his 'Hurd Voyage, to 
the King and Queen. Majofe Transf., Hak. 
Soc. 2na ed. 135. 

[c, 1583. — **From thence we wentTtO" 
Vgini and Serringo. . . ,** — R. i^Vdi,1in 
-ffaiLii. 385. 
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[161C. — **Vgen, tho Clieofo Citty of 
5;r U\ llak.Soo. il. 370.] 

c. lCf»9.— “Dam haWng nadomtoud wliat 
had passed nt Eugoncs, fell into that cholor 
against Kwm Jum, that it thought ho 
would have cut off his liojid.’ ~/?rr«iVr, E.T. 
p. 13 ; [od. Cunstnhlff A\], 

1785.— “TlioCV/vof Ugon is %*ery ancient, 
and said to have t>ccn tho Itendfua* of tho 
J^rineo HtCKEit Majit, who«o i’Km is now 
Current among tho Hindus/'— .v/r C. J/h/t/, 
in JJatiymptrf Or* Rtp, i. 20S# 

OOOLOOBALLONG, p. Malay, 
Ulnhnlangy a olioscii warrior, a 
rhnnipiun. [Mr. Skoat notes: 
or T(fa certainly means Micad,® especi- 
ally tlie head of a lUja, and Man^ 
nrohahly means ‘people*; hence if/n- 
mlavq^ *‘incn of the liead/ or ‘body- 
guard.*] 

c. 1510,— ■“Fonroftwohognlcsthatwcro 
in tho Town wero opened, thorough each of 
thouhichsiilliod forth ono of tho four Cap* 
(aincs ^Nnth his conii)any, hn\*itig hist hunt 
niit for Sjnes into tho Camp ■•is Orobalons 
of the most valiant that wero nliout tho 
King. . . — jpjflfo (ill Cti^(in), p. 200. 

less.— “ The 600 gontlcmcii Orobalang 
wero cither slain or dnmncfl, v.*ith all tlia 
dani^irics/— Tlryfen, T^t/e of Xcri^f 2ll. 

17S1.— (At Aeheon) “ thcro are five great 
oniccrs of state who nro named ^^aha iUj.ili, 
I^vnman'i (see IJlXIIffANA), Ool.'ih, 
Ooloo Bollang, nnd Pnrkah Itajah.* — 
i’oriyjf, r, fo Alfipin’, 41, 

1811,—“ Tlio nlu hnlang nro military 
officers, forming the hody.giiard of tho 
Sultan, and prepared on nil occa‘>ions to 
oxceuto his orders.”— //. of A’u- 
T;>ofm, 3rd cd, 851. 

OOPLAH, 5. Cow dung patted into 
rakes and dried and .slacked for fuel. 
Hind, vphi* It is in S. India c.illed 
hratty (<i.v.). 

1072.— “Tlio allowance of coudiingo and 
wood was— for over>' ki'^kot of cowclungo, 
12 cakes for tho Gontii Pagoda ; for Peddi- 
nngg tho watchman, of every Uaskett of 
cowdiiiigo, ft cakes.*' — O/tt^rt itt Ft. St. fiVo., 
FeUs mid Fxfs. i. 5C, 

[Aiiotlier name for the fuel is hartijd. 

{1800, — , . small Hal caUen of cow-dung, 
mixed uitha littio chopped straw and water, 
and dried in ilio pun, aro ii<<cd for fuel ; 
they are called kundhan. , . 
fettrrs fiom a Mahrutta Cutnp. cd» 1802, 
p. 158.J 

Tills fuel which is al^o common in 
Kgypt and AVe^lern Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus: — 

1783.—“ Wo rodo alxiut 20 miles thot day 
(near Woburn), the country ... is very 


open, with Iiltto or no wood, llioy have 
ovon less fuel than W’o (!•<. in Scotland), and 
tho poor burn mc-dunfff which thoy scrapo 
off the ground, and sot up to b\im a.s wo do 
dinfji (I’.r. turf).”— Aortf JiiutOf in Life, 1, 801. 

1863. — A passage in Mr. IMarsh's 
and Xatnrr, p. 212, contains a similar fact 
in rofcronco to tho prnctico, in consoquonco 
of ttio oIhoiico of WQorl, in Franco botwcon 
Grcnoblo nnd ]lri.aTivon. 

[For the use of thi.s fuel, in Tartary 
under the imiuc of ai'gols. see Jfttr, 
Trarr/^, 2nd cd. i, 23. Xumcrous 
examples of its use are collceted in 6 
ser. iVofM n/uf Queries, iv. 220, 277, 
377, dl7. • 

[c. l.'ilH).— **Thc plates (in refining gold) 
h.aving been washed m clean %vatcr, are . • . 
co\crod with cowdung, which in Hindi is 
called aplah.” — din, cd. /MocAmariH, i, 21. 

182$.— “We next procee<lod to tho 
Ooploo Wnileo's Ikustion, as it is most 
crnmcously tunned by tho Mussulmans, 
being literally in Knghdi n *Brattco,' or 
‘dried cowdiing— Wonuin’h Toner.* . , 
(Tliis is tho Fpn Ihirj, ,or ‘Ixifty Tower* 
of Bijnpur, for which wo liomfunf O’aMfro*, 
xxiii, G8S).— Af«fif<tr>/ itVinixucracc*, 
li. 318 

[OOKD, OOEUD, fl. Hind. 

A variety of ddl (.‘•ee DHALh) or pulse, 
the produce of Pha.soolu.s ladialus. 
“ l/rti is tho mo«t highly ])rizod of all 
tho pulses of the genus Phasfolu*, and 
is largidy cultivated in all jwrts of 
India” (i/'iiiff, Kcon. Ihrt. vi. pt. i. 102, 
tm-)- 

[1732.— “11u> stalks of tho oordnm hispid 
in a lessor degree than those of moong. — 
AitaL vi. 17. 

[181 1.-“ Oord,** SCO under POPPEB. 

[18.57,— “Tlio Oordh D.d is in more com* 
mon use tlmii any cither throiiclmnt the 

count J/u/i, o/ .V»x/»rci/ JurU' 

pratlnxcr, 301k] 

OOBEOO, 5. The Hindustani 
language. Tlie (Turki) word unlu 
means properly the^camp of a Tartar 
Khan, and is, in nnotfier direction, 
the original of our word horde (Kussinn 
orrfrt), [which, according fo »Sclmylcr 
{Tttrkistav, i. 30, note), “is now com- 
monly used by tlie liussiaii soldiers 
and Cos.sficks in a vciy amusing 
manner ns a contemptuou.s term for an 
Asiatic *n. The ‘Golden Horde* upon 
the Volga wtvn not pro^ierly (jxicc 
Littre) the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as iq often supposed, hut was the style 
of tho Hoyal Chmji, cveiituallv Palace, 
of (he Kluins of tlie Iloiise of Bntu nt 
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Sarai. Horde is said liy Pihan, q^uotcd 
hy Dozy {Ooslerl. 43^ to have been 
introduced into Frencn by Voltaire in 
his Orphelin de la Glitne. But Littrd 
•niiotcs it as iTBcd in tlie IGtli centuIy^ 
IJrda is now used in Turkistan, e.g. 
At Toshkend, Khokliand, &c., for a 
‘citadel’ (Schuyler^ loc. eit. i. 30), Tlie 
word urdfif in the sense of a royal 
eanip, came into India probably with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Delhi 
was styled urd^-umtMld^ ‘the Sublime 
Camp? The mixt language which grew 
up in the court and caiup was called 
::a6rtK-i-«rdt?, ‘tlift Cuiiip Language,’ 
and hence we have elli|)tically Urdu. 
On the Peshawar frontier the word 
nrdii is still in frequent use as applied 
to the camp of a fiold>force. 

1247.—“ Post hacc vcnimus art primam 
ordam Imperatons, in quft orat una do ux> 
oribiis sins , ot quia nondum vidommus 
Imporatorcm, nolucrint nos vocaro nco intro* 
mittoro ad ordam ipsius/' — Plano Carpint, 
p, 752. 

1251. — “Et sicut popiilus Israel sciobat, 
unusquisqno ad quam rcglonom tabomaculi 
deboret ttgero t<mtoria| ita ipsi sciunt ad 
quod latus curie debeaut se collocaro. • . . 
Undo dicitur cuna Orda lingua corum, 
quod Bonat znedinm, quia semper cst in 
modio hominum suorum. . • — )Villiamof 

HahruLf p. 267. 


1673. — “ L’Ourdy sortit d'Andrinoplo 
pour allcr au camp. Ijo mot ourdy signiSo 
camp, ot sous co nom sont compris Ics mes- 
tiers quo sont noccssniros pour la commodiU! 
dll voyage. ”—./<» wnifl/ d'Anl, Oalland, i. 117, 
[1753. — “ That part of tho camp called in 
Turkish tho Ordubazar or camp-markct, 
begins at tho end of tho square fronting the 
guard-rooms. , , //anirtiy, JItsL Aee(mnt^ 


OOBIAL, Panj. fifial^ OvU cwloeeros, 
Hntton, [Ovi$ vignei, Blanford (Mam- 
maha, 497), also called the Shd;] the 
wild sheep of the Salt Bange and 
Sulimuni Mountains. 


OOKISTAt n.p. The adjective ‘per- 
taining to OrisBa’ (native, language, 
ivhat not) ; Hind. Unija. The proper 
name of the coinitiy is Odra-dem, and 
Or-dchf wlicnce Or-iija and Ur-iya. 
[“The Oor 3 nh beaVers were an old 
institution in Calcutta, as in former 
days palankeens u'cre chiefly used. 
From a computation made in 1776, it 
IS stated that the}*’ were in the habit 
of cariy’ing to their homes every year 
sums of money sometimes as much as 
three lakhs made by their business” 
(Oarexjy Good Old Days of HonlU. John 
Company^ ii. 148),] 


1404 — “And tho Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassae*) (Mirzas), because 
ho did not 800 tho Amhoasador at this feast, 
and becauso tho Truximan (Intorprotcr) had 
not bcon^ with them . . . nnd bo sont for 
tho Truartman and said to him : * How is it 
that you have enmged and vexed tho Lord ? 
Now since you wore not with tho Frank 
ambassadors, nnd to punish you, nnd onsuro 
your ttlwnys bomg ready, wo ordor your 
nostrils to be bored, and a cord put through 
thorn, nnd that you bo led through tho 
wholo Ordo ns a punishment.'”— CVaryc, 
5cxi. 

c. 1440.—“ What shall I saio of the great 
and innumerable moltitudo of beoates that 
aroin this Lordo 7 ... if you wore disposed 
in one daio to bie a tbousnndo or ij.ui horsos 
3 *oa shiildo dnde them to sell in this Lordo, 
for they go in heardes like shoopo. . , — 

Joseja BarlarOf old E.T. Hnk. Soc. 20. 

c. 1640. — “Sono diuisi iTnrtari in Horde, 
<3 Horda nolle lor*lingaa signihea ragnmlza 
di popolo vnito e concordo n similmudino 
d'ynn citth.” — P. «7brio, ddlc Cose dtUa Mos- 
covia, in Ramvsio^ ii. f. 133. 


OOTAOAMUND, n.p. Tlie chief 
station in the Ncilgherr}*' Hills, and 
the summer i*e5idence of the Governor 
of Madras. The wbrd is a corruption 
of the Badagn name of the site of 
‘Stone-house/ the first European 
house erected in those hills, properly 
HoUaga-mand (see jlfcte, Tribes of the 
Neilgncrries, C). [Mr. Grigg f ATan. of 
the NtlagtriSf 6, 189), foUowea by tlio 
Madras G/oss.,mvcsTam. OUagaimandu, 
from Can. offai, ‘ dwarf bamboo,’ Taw. 
kay^ ‘fruit,’ mandu, ‘a Toda callage.’] 

OPAL, 6. Tills word is certainly 
of Indian origin : Lat opaUis^ Greek, 
dwdXXiot, Skt. iipala, ‘a stone.’ Tlie 
European word seems first to occur in 
Pliny, -We do not know how the Skt. 
word received this specific meaning, 
but there are many analogous cases. 


1645.—" Tho Tartars arc divided into cer- 
tain groups or cougrc^tioiu, which they 
<ca 1 l hordes. Among which the Bavola horde 
or group is the first in rank.” — fferberstein, 
in Namiuio, ii. 171. 

[1660. — “ They call this place (or camp) 
Ordn bazoar,”— TVarefro, ed. 1829, ch. xvii, 
p. 46.] 


OPIUM, 8. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Platts, Skt ahiphemh 
‘ snaite venom * is not probable. J But 
from the Greek finoi* the Arabs took 
ofydn tvlueh has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word. The 
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'Collection of the 6irbs, or jtiicc of the 
3>0])i>y-capsulc3, is mentioned by Bios- 
coridcs (c. A.D. 77), and Pliny gives a 
l)retty lull account of the drug ns 
<fnton (see Haithurtj nnd KiYJ-wflier, 40), 
The Opium-poppy was introclticod into 
Oliinn, from Ambin, at the beginning 
of the OLli century, and its earliest 
('liincse name is A-fu-yung) a re- 
]}rescutation of the Arabic name. Tlic 
Arab, u/ijtin is sometimes corruptly 
cdled n/?«, of which * imbecile,* 
is a populai* etyinologj*. Similarly 
the Bcngnlocs derive it from afi^heno, 
* serpent-hoiiic.* [A iiuinhcr of early 
references to opium smoking have lajen 
collected hr Burnell, LiitMtcten^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. 113!] 

c. A.D. 70.—** . . . which juice thus dmwnc, 
and thus prepAred, hatli {wwer not onoly to 
proroko Hlcope, but if it be taken in nny 
prent quAUtitic. to lunko men die in their 
sloono ; and our Piiyncian* caU opion* 
Cortes 1 have kuowno nisny come to their 
death by this nicnncs ; and namely, the 
father of Liciniits Cccinnn Into doecased, u 
mnn by cnlltnp a Pretour, who not bcinp 
able to endure the intollorAblo pains nna 
torments of ri cortaino disease, and lM)ing 
wcario of Ins life, nt Ihlbil in Stmitio, 
shortened his ownc dates by taking opium.*' 
— /Viny, in JM(ftnd*s tmnd. ii. Cli. 

(Jfttffcrof).- 

" Quod vonit A Tliobts, oplo laudcm perhi* 
bebis ; 

Nnrilms borrondnm, nifiim Inus die tit 
eznondum." 

Otho Croneii^iitf. 

Ifdl. — ** Next day the Gonoral (Albo> 
qiiorquo) sent to call mo to go ashore to 
siicak to the King ; and that J should say 
on Ills part . . • that ho had got 8 Gum- 
mto ships that bo lintl taken on the way 
bccAUso they were enemies of tbo King of 
Portugal ; nnd that thc«c bad many rich 
stuffs find much merchandize, and ordun 
(for so they call opio (ebaico) vrhicli they eat 
to cool thcmsolrcs ; Ml which ho would sell i 
to Iho King for 300,000 duaits wortI» of : 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
tho Moors, and more such matter/^— fjotter 
of G^iovaimt da Ampoh*, in jdrc/^uio iStorwo 
, Jtalumo^ 55* 

[1513.—** Opium (oofyom) is nothing clw 
limn tho milk of poppici/— vl/5oywcryr<*, 
tbr/as, ]», 174.] 

1510, — ** For tho return voyago (to China) 

> they ship there (at MnlACcm) Buinatra and 
Mafabar popper, of which they u<<o a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
aiijtam, which wocalloplum. . . 7kcr6o«i, 
200 . 

1563.— I dcriro to know for certain 
about Biniiao, wlmt ii is, wdiieh ie iiscfl by 
tho people of this cxmntry; if it is whnt 
wo call opium, and whoiico come*! such a 

2 s 


quantity as ii expended, ond how much * 
may bo oaten every day T ^ ^ 

** 0. . • . that which I call of .Garabaia 
come for tho most part from one territory 
which is called Mam (Jfd/toS). ... I know a 
sGcrotArj’ of Kizamoxa (boo NIZAHATiIJCO), 
a native of Comcou, who every day cat threo 
t6Uas (sco TOLA), or a woiglit of lOJ cru- 
zados . . , though ho was a well odueated 
man, ond a great scribe nnd notary, ho was 
always doring or sleeping ; yet if you put 
him to businc<>s lie would speak like a man 
of letters and discrotiou ; from this you may 
POO whnt habit will do."— 163r to 
ISTir. 

15CS.— ** t wont then to CamUaya . . . 
and there I bought 60 parcck of Opium, 
which cost mo two thousand and a bnndreth 
duckets, every ducket nt fouro ehilUngs two 
poneo."— J/wf»T C. Frtdfrih^ in llaU, ii. 
371. Tlio original runs thus, showing tho 
looseners of tho translation : “ , , . comj»mi 
sc«sanin ihiui d'Anfiou, chc mi costb 2160 
dneati soraUiii (sco S^RAFIKE}, cbo a 
nostro conlo possono vnloro 6 lire ISmo,"— 
In ifatntfiib, iii. 39Gr. 

166S.— **Ainfion, bo called b 3 »tho Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affion, in titino Opio or Opium. . • . 
The Indians use intich to catdm^on. . . « 
Hco that use til to cate it, must cato it daylio, 
othcrAviso he dietli and censumeth himselfo 
. • . likowisc hco that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at tho first to cato as much 
ns those that dnyly use it, it will surely kill 
him, . . 121 ; [fink. Soc. 

ii. 112]. 

[c. 1610 Opium, or as they (in tho 
Mnldhcp) tail it, ApWon." — /V^nf dc 
/raiYif, Hak. Soc« i« 16.i. 

[1014.— ‘* Tho svaslcr washer svho to get 
Asauim hires tliom (the cloths) out a 
month.*’— /bjfrr, ii. 12#. 

S lGlfi.— ** . • . Coarse chintz, and opliyun." 
hid, tv. 107]. 

1G9S. — Turcao Opium exneriuntur, ctiAm 
in bona quantitate, innoxliim ot coiifor* 
taiivum ; adco ut otiaTn unto proelin nd 
fortitudinorn illnd sumant ; nobis veto, nisi 
ill parvU nunatitatc. ot cum bonis cor- 
rcctivis lotnalo cst.' — /fawn, //, Vifae ft 
Jfoiiis (cd. Montnguo) x. 168. 

princijial cau«o that this 
monarch, or rather Kiy, this tyrant, is^ bo 
powerful, is that ho holds in his ierritorios, 
nnd espocinlly in tho kingdom of CambnyA, 
those three plants of which aro made Iho 
Aidiain , nna tho nnil (poo ANILE}, and 
that which gives tho Al{f«lam " (Cotton).— 
JJocarrot MS. 

3094 ,— « Tills people, that with nmphiott^ 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
HoWos not merely drunk but mad, aro 
wont to fall furiously upon any one svboni 
they meet, with a naked kri» or dagger in 
tho hand, and to stab him, though it bo but 
a child, in tboir mod passion, with tho cry 
of Amocl (boo a UtTCK), tliat is *8triko 
dead,' or * fall on him.' . . . lIMrnfyn, iv, 
((/7i(iur, Aro.) 124. 
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1726 . — ** It will hardly bo belioTcd « • . 

that Java alono consumes monthly 350 
packs of opiuxni each being of 136 catis (soo 
CATTIOi though the E. 1. Cornmny make 
146 catis out of it. . . — Valent* jiif ir. 61. 

1727. — “Tho Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years had vended between 600 and 1000 
chests of Bengal Ophium yearly up in the 
inland Countries, whoro it is rciy much 
used.** — A, Ramiltont i. 315 ; [ed. 1744, i. 
317 seff.]. 

1770 , — <« Patna ... is tho most celebrated 
place in tho world for tho oultivation of 
opium. Besides what is canned into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to tho cast of India. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it ! 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison.”— ifaynaf (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

OBANGE, s. A good example of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety- 
mology is that of orange from Lat. 
auraniium. The latter word is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fabrication. 
The Avord doubtless came from the 
Arab, ndranjy which is again a form 
of Pers. ndrang^ or mtrangl^ tdie latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
indeed may be traced to Skt. ndgaraiiga^ 
and ndraUga^ but of these words no 
satisfactory etymological explanation 
has been ^ven, and tliey have perhaps 
been Sansentized from some southern 
term. Sir W. Jones, in his article on 
the Spikenard of the Ancients, quotes 
from Hr. Anderson of Madras, “a verj' 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most u^ords 
beginning Avith mr baA^c some relation 
to fragrance; as narnlieradn, to yield 
an odour ; n&Hxim pilleiy lemon-grass ; 
ndrtei, citron ; ndrta manum (read 
mdrum)j the Avild orange-tree ; ndrum 
panel, the Indian jasmine ; ndrnm 
allerif a strong smelling flower; and 
ndfitii which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scrmturcs.” (See 
An. Res. a^oI. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to A^erify many of these 
Tamil terms. But it is true that in 
hotli Tamil and Mala^'alam napt is 
‘ fragrant.* See, also, on the subject of 
this article, A. E. Pottj in L^en*s 
Eeitschrift f. d. Kunde des MorgenlandeSy 
vii. 114 

Tlie natiA*e country of the orange 
is belicA'ed to be somewhere on the 
northern border of India. A wild 


orange, the supposed parent of • the 
ciiltiA'ated species, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in GarhAval and Sikkim, 
os Avell as in the Kfisia (sec COSB7A) 
country, the ATilleys of which last 
are still abundantly productiA'c of 
excellent oranges. [See IFoW, Em. 
Did. ii. 33G seqq.'X It is believed that 
the orange first known and cultiA’ated 
in Europe Avas the bitter or Seville 
orange (see Ranhxtry and Fliichiger. 
111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabia Byzantine Greek 
got vepdpTtiov, the Siianiards naranjat 
old Italian narancia, the Portuguese 
laranjaf from Avhich last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment 
of the I (taken probably, as in many 
other instances, for an article), Ave hai^ 
the Ital. aranciOf L. I^itin aiiranttum, 
French orange, the modification of 
these two being shaped by aitntm and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacques 
de Vitry possibly indicates that some 
form like al-atangi may have been 
current in Syria. Pcrlmps, however, 
his phrase ab indigenis nimcMjwnf«r 
may refer only to the Frank or qua«i- 
Frank settlers, in which case we should 
haA'e among them tiie birthplace of 
our word in its present fonii. Tlie 
reference to this passage we derived 
in the first place from Hchn, who 
gives a most interesting history of the 
introduction of the Amrious species of 
citrus into Europe. But wc ran 
hardly think lie is right in supposing 
that the Portuguese fii^ brought the 
sweet orange (cJitriw aurantinm dul^) 
into Europe from China, c. 1648. Ko 
doubt there may have licen a re- 
introduction of some fine varieties at 
that time.* But as early as the lo- 
ginning of the 14tli century avc find 
Abulfeda extolling the fruit of Cintra, 
His words, as renaered W IkL Remand, 
run ; “ Au nombre des dependances de 
Lisbonne est la Adlle de Schiutara ; h 
Scliintara on recueille des pommes 
admirables pour la grosscur ct le gout” 
f244t). 'niat these pommes were the 
famous* Cintra oranges can li ardly he 

* Tbero seems to o been great oscHbtion of 

tiaflic In this matter. A^ut 1878, onl* of th« 

{ iresent writers, then resident at Palermo, sect, 
n compltanco with a request trom lAbore, a epi* 
lection of plants of many (about forty) iwrieliH 
of eiirns cultiwited !n Sicily, for IntrodTuctlon into 
tho Panfab. This despatdi was much aided 
the kindness of Prof Todaro, iu charge of tn® 
Iloyal Botanlo Garden at Palermo 
t In Beisko’s version ''poma stupendac mow 
et excellentlssima .*'— Magatifit iv. 23(1 
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rloiibted. For Baber {Autdbiog» 326) 
describes an orange under tlie name 
of Sangtarahy wliicli is, indeed, n recog- 
nised Persian and Hind, word for a 
species of tlic fniit. And tiiis early 
propagation of tbc sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not only for 
such wide diflitsion of the name of 
Omira, but for tbc persistence with 
which the alternative name of Portajjala 
has adhered to the fruit in question. | 
Tlic familiar name of the large sweet j 
orange in Sicily and Italy is 
and nothing else ; in Greece To/n-oTaX^a, 
in Albanian prot6f:aky among the i 
Kurds portoflf/mf; whilst even colloquial 
Arabic lias htrlvliltJ* The testimony 
of MnsTidi as to* the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. A.D. 9.30), even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it quite )jossiblc that better 
qualities should hare reached Lisl)on 
or hccii developed there during the 
Saracenic occupation. It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Henry M. Elliot that eawjfarnh 
might be interpreted ns *gi*ceii 

stones * for in fact * moist pips ’) ; but 
wc hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Alnilfcda boon 
brought to his notice. [In the Ain 
(cd. Gladimiy 1800, ii. 20) we read: 
“Sircar Silhet. . . . Here grows a 
delicious fruit called SootitarOi in 
colour like an orange, but of nn 
oblong form ” Tins pas.'^age reads in 
Col. JaiTctPfl translation (ii. 124) : 
“Tliere is n fruit called Sfwtarah 
in colour like an orange hut large 
and vciT sweet.” Col. Jarrett dis- 
putes tlie derivation of Sangtarah 
from Gintraf and he is followed by 
Jlr. H. Beveridge, who remarks that 
Humayun calls the fiuit 
Jfr. Beveridge is inclined, to think 
that Santra is the l9}dian hill name of 
flic fruit, of which Sa7tgfar(ih is n cor- 
ruption, and refers to a village nt the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills called Suntm- 
bitrl^ because it had orange groves.] 

A.D. c. D30.— “TIio same may bo paid of 
the orango-treo (t^AaJr-vfon&mnj) and of tbo 
round citron, which wero brought from 
India nftar tho yaar (A.n.| 300, and first 
sown in 'Oman. Tlionco they wero trans- 
planted to Bnara, to 'Irak, and to .Syria 
. * . but they lost tho suvot nnd peno- 
tratlng odour and beauty that ilioy bad in 
Indin, having no longer tho boncRts of tho 
climato, soil, and wnior peculiar to that 
country.'W/iiAVdl, ii. 438-0. 


c. 1220.— “In parvis nutetn arboribim 
quftodnni cre^ount alia poma eftrina, xninori'i 
quantitatis frigtda ot acid! sen nontici 
(ftftfrr) snporis, qnao jxjma orengOB nb Sndi- 
conia nunciimntur/'— JiarofiM Viiritinut^ in 
Jiongar*, Theso were apparently our Sovillo 
oranges. 

.c. 1200.— “In tho 18th of Edward tho 
finut n Inigo Spanish Ship camo to Ports- 
mouth ; out of tho tuirgo of which tho Queen 
hought one frail (see FBAZALA) of Sovillo 
figs, one frail of raisins or gra|>c>«, one halo 
of dates, two hundred ana thirty pome- 
granatos, fifteen citrons, and seven oranges 
I (/*oma orenge)-"— Jl/nnn«n<r»d Jlonsehofd 
Expen tr^ of Ji)! gland in the 13rA and lf»//* 

I itoKb. Club, 1811, p. xhiti* Tho 

I Editor deigns only to pay that * tho XfS. w 
! in the Tower.' [lh*of. Skeat writes (9 per. 
Eotet and QueritSf v. 321) : “Tlioonly known 
allusion to ornnges, previously to 1400, in 
anv piece of English Iitemturc (I omit house- 
hold documents) is in the ^Allitrratiir Poems f 
edited by Dr. Morris, li. 1044. Tho next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgate’a 
* Minor PoemSt' cd, Halhwoll, p. 15, In 
1440 wo find orongc m tho * Prvmptorinm 
/»<Trrw/en/«i,' nnd in 1470 wo find oreugeB 
in the * Paston Letters^* cd. Gairdner, ii. 30l."3 

1481.— “Hem to tho gnioman (gnlloy man) 
brought the lomprcis nnd oranges . . . iiijd." 
— Iloitffhold pool of John D. of Norfolk, 
noxb. Club, 1814, p. 3S. 

c. 1526. — **Thoy hnvo bosidcs [in India) 
tho ndranj [or Seville orange, Tt .] and tho 

vnnonsfruits of tho rnangc specie It 

ahvnjs struck mo tlint tho word noranj was 
accented in tho Arab fashion ; and 1 found 
that it really was so; the men of Bajotir 
and Siw&d call ndranj ndrorjl*" [or perhaps 
rather norasg). — Jhbfr, 328. in this 
paPMgo Baber moans apparently to say that 
tho right name uaa udnuig, which had been 
changed by tho usual influence of Arabic 
prommeiauon into ndraiu. 

1883.—“ Sometimes tho foreign producbi 
tlnu, cast up [on Shetland) at thoir doors were 
a new revelation to tho ishanders, a» when a 
cargo of oranges was wophed ashoro on tho 
const of Belting, tho nntiVca boded thorn as 
n now kind of potatoc*," — Saty. ifeew, 
July 14. p. 57. 

OBANG-OTANG, OEANG- 
OUTAH, &c. 8. Tbc great mauvliko 
ape of Sumatra and Borneo; Simia 
Sahjru?^ L. This name wna first used 
by Bontius (peo below). It is Malay, 
urdwp-fifdn, *bomo sylraticus/ Tbc 
proper name of the nniinnl in Borneo 
IS mias, Crnwfurd says that it is 
never called orang-utan by ‘tbc 
natives.* But that excellent writer is 
often too positive— especially in liis 
negatives I Even if it be not (ns 
is probable) nnywliere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
tiic name should not he sometimes 
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populfirly. Wc rcmcnil>er a 
t 4 ime hooluck belonginL' to a gcntlu- 
iimn in K. Bengal, wliicTi yvas Imbitu- 
ally known to the natives ns jamjli 
difmit literally =s [There 

scums reason to believe that Cmwfiird 
was right after all. ilr. Scott {Malayan 
irords in EmlUh, p. 87) writes : “ lint 
this particular application of vrang 
man to the ape does not ajmear to he, 
or ever to have been, faiinnar to the 
^falaysgcncniUy ; Crawfurd (1852) and 
Swcttcnhani (1889) omit it, Pijnanpcl 
s.iys it is * Low ^lalay,* and luiiiKcrt 
(1893) denies the use entirely. This 
uncertainly is crpinitied by the liiniled 
area in which the animal exists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra nho 
‘had ever heard of such an animal,* 
and no ‘Dutch ollicials who knew 
anything about it.* Then tlie name 
came to Kuropean knowledge more 
than SCO years ago; in which time 
piohably niorc than one Malay name 
Uas faded out of geiioral u«»e or wholly 
disappeared, and many other things 
have happened.** Mr. iSkeat M’ritos: 
** I believe Crawfurd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never called Orang- 
iitan by the natives. It is much more 
likely to liave been a sailor*s mistake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
t he i^falays who know bettor. Through- 
out the Peninsula orano«?7b<n is the 
name npnlicd to the wild tribc.s, and 
though tiie inaimjf or vtian is known 
to the Malays only hy tradition, 3 'ct 
in tradition the two arc never con- 
fused, and in those islands where the 
doe-s exist he is never called 
(!rang-i7tan, the word urang being re- 
served exclusively” to describe the 
human species,**] 

1C31. — “Loqui vero cos cnmiuo 
lAvnni niunt, sed non tcIIo, no iid Inlmrcs 
cognntiir; ridiculo mchorculcs. Xomcn oi 
induunt Oiuang Outnn^, quod ‘homtnoni 
mIv.ao' signiflent, cosquo luisci afTirmant o 
libidino mulionim Indnnim, quao eo Simiis 
ot Corcopithccis dotestandn nhidino nniunt.** 
^JlonfUt Hist. /Tat, v. cap, 32, p, 85. 

1688. — “Emt autem hie satyrus quad- 
rapes: sod nb humntiA. spocio qunin pmc 
HO fort, Tocnturlndis Onnmg-outang : «siro 
homo silvcstris.** — ZrtedfHJt d« Jlonstrts, 338. 

[1701. — **Oraiifir-outang sivo Homo 
Sylvcstris: or tho Aiuitomy of a Pygmio 
comparod with that of a Monkey, nn Ape, 
nnd n Man. • . Title of work by K, Tvgoit 
{Seou).] ^ ^ 


1727. — “Ah tboro nro many apccies of 
i^ild AnimnlH in Iho Woods (of Jann there is 
one in jparticulnr called tho Ooran-Oiitaiie.’' 
-/I. Jlatnilton, ii. 131 i [od. 1744, ii. 136^ 

1783.— “Were wo to Ijo driren out of 
In<lLn this d.Hyy nothing would rcmabi to 
tell that it Imcl licon pos.sG<scd, during the 
inglorious period of our domiulon, by any 
ibtng liottcr than tho ourong-outang or the 
tiger."— 71 wf/*, JSn.on Fox'i A’. India JiUL 
WorU, cd. 1852, iii. 4GS. 

1802.— “3lAn, therefore, in a sUte of 
nnturo, wah, if not tho ouranff-onbuig of 
tho forests nnd tnountains of Aria and 
Africa At tho present day, at least an 
animal of t!»o name family, and very nearly 
resembling it.*'— /fi’fwn, JCsMtyon A(>stinrrr* 
jroin pp, 13-14. 

1811.—“ I liave ono abso more, who was 
civon mo in n present by tho h’ultan of 
Pontinna. . • . 'IhU gcniloman h Lord 
Monboddo's geniiino Orang-outasg, which 
III tho Mnlny fangungo signifies literally wiVd 
man. . . . nemo ])coplo think scriotLriy that 
tho onm-outang WAS tho original patriarch 
and progenitor of tho whole hfnlaj race.*' 
— Xortf JMudo, Dialog in India, 26S-9. 

1868,—“ Ono of my chief objects . , . 
WAS to SCO tlio Oraag-utAn ... is his 
n*kl\vohattnis.”— ir«((rtcf, Arch<p.39. 

In the following pn.ssigc the term is 
applied to a tribe of men : 

ISSh— “Tho Jacoons boloag to ono of the 
wild olioriginal tribes . . . they are often 
ityled Orong Utan. or men of tho forest" 
— lietiu o/an Indian OJieia!, 291 

OBANKAY, AEANQKAIO, 
s. ^ 10103 ” Gnntg /rdi/u. In the Arclii- 
liclngo, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, corresponding to the Indian 
omiah; litemlly *a rich man,* analo- 
gous therefore to the ii«c of rieke-homme 
by Joinvillc and other old French 
authors. [Mr. Skeat notes that the 
terminal o in arangkaio represents a 
dialectical form used in Sumatra and 
Ji&va. The Malay leader of the Pa- 
hang rising in 1891-2, who >yns sup 
posed to near a charmed life, wl« 
called hy tlic title of Orattg Kuya 
Pahlaicau (sec PULWAUH).] 

c. 1612. — “Tho Malay 'officers of state 
aro clnsrificd ns 1. nandahara,* 2. rerdann 
Mantn : 3, Pnnghultt JJandarij 4. the chief 
II ulnhalana or champion (SCO OOLOO- 
BALLONd), 5. tho /’arttiMcnifWii/ 6. Onng 
Kayae ; 7. C%a/riyos (Kshatri/ns) ; 8. Sida. 
iSidahs; 0, JltMaras or hernias; 10. J/k(s- 
^yam Malmjxt, in J» Ind. Ard^. 

1613,— “Tlio nobler Onoicayas spend 
their timo in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and in cock fightine, a royal sport. , . 
•^Oodinho dt Kndia f. 31 v. 
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" An Omn Cayacamo aboord, and 
told tno tliat a Cmra (Turm (soo OABAGOA) 
of tho riomminM had soarchcd Ihroo or 
fouro Praws or Canoaa cotnming^ nboord >*a 
with CIoucs, and had tahon thorn from 
thomi threatening death to them for the 
next offonco.”— iSariff, in Purxhas, i. 848. 

[ » ** • . < gavo him tho titlo of Oran- 
caya Fute, which is whlto or clear hearted 
lord.’* — jfhintm, LtiUrt^ i. 270.] 

1616.—“ Another confcronco with all tho 
ArrankayoB of Lugho and Cambello in tho 
hilla among tho bushes : thoir rovoronco for 
tho King and tho honourablo Company.**— 
Saimhury, i. 420. 

W [ “ Presented by hfr. Osincko to tho 

rnnkiBV.**— AWer, JUtitrs^ iii. 06. 

[ „ “. . . a nobloman called Aron Caie 
Hottam.” — Jhxd. iii. 128.] 

1020.— “Promicromont sur m fort grand 
Elephant il y auoit vno chafro couucrtct 
dans Inquollo a*cst nsiis vn dcs principatix 
Oranffcayoa on Seigneurs.'*— JUraufiei^ in 
Thettnett CoUtetion, i. 40. 

1711. — “Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
tho Siinhaiidct (see SHABTJKPER), and head 
Oronhoy or Mmistor of State.**— 86. 

1727. — “As ho was entering at tho Door, 
tho Orankay post a long I/nico through his 
Heart, and so tnndo an end of tho Beast*"— 
A* i7a»itY/oa, h. 07 ; [cd. ]744| ii. 06]. 

“IIowcTor, tho roigniug King not 
expecting that hia Customs would meet 
with such Opposition, sent an Orongkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with tho Ungnist, to 
know why wo mano War on him."— 
106;[od. 1744]. 

1784.— “Threo or four days before my 
departure, Posally stgniflod to' mo tho King 
meant to confer on mo tho honour of being 
made Knight of tlio Coldoii Sword, Orang 
Kayo dfny »i«x** {mxng laya d*iii 

jiddatiff ni(w).— /hrrttrf, I*, to Jfrryut, 51. 

1811.— “Prom amongst tho onmg kayan 
tho Sultan apiiointa tho oflicora of state, 
who os membe rs o f Council are called 
inaniri (see MUNTREE, BHANDARXN)."— 
Marsden^ U. of Sumairay 850. 

rOBC^AN', 6. An Oriental form of 
initraillensc. Stcingass {Diet. 3^ has 
Vers, nryhan, ai^lion, from the Ureek 

6pyavop, ‘an 01^^111.* 

1790.— “A weapon called an oiebAi which 
is composed of about thirty-rix ^n barrels 
HO joined ns to firo at once."— letter from 
Do Boigno's Camp at Mairtha, dated Sept. 
13, in//. C’winfon, A jxirticutar Atcomt of the 
European A/ut'fary Atfrnifurrrs of Ilindmiun. 
/wrt 1784 to 1603, p. 61,] 

OBISSA, xi.p. [Skt. Odrdfiliira^ 
Hlieland of the Odros’ (see OOBI7A), 
The word is said to be the Prakrit 
fonn of nftom, ‘north/ ns ^plicd to 
tlie N. part of Kalin^.] Tlie name 
of the ancient kingdom and modem 


pi*oviuco wliich lies between Bengal 
and the Coromandel Coast. 


1616, — “JTuJydew of Orisa. Further on 
towards tho interior thoro Is another king- 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsyngn, and on another side with Ben- 
gain, and on another with tho groat King- 
dom of Dely. * . .’* — Biirlosa. in Lisbon cd. 
306. 


c. 1568.—“ Orisa fu gia rn Regno molto 
hollo 0 socuTO • . , Rina cbo regnb il sno Bb 
legitime, Qual cm Gentile." — Qe». Ftdrriei^ 
iftmiuiuo, iii. 392. 

[c. 1616.— “Vdeza, tho Chief© Citty called 
lokanat (Juggumant).’*— »SVr T. Roe^ link. 
Soc. ii. 538.] 


OBMESINB, s. A kind of silk 
texture, n'hich we are tumble to define. 
The name sviggcBts derivation from 
Ornitis. [The Draiicfs Diet, defines 
“Armozeoiii a stout silk, almost in- 
variably; black. It is used for hat- 
bands nncl scarfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making clorgymieu's gowns.” Tho 
N.E.D. 6.V. Axmozeen, leaves tho ety- 
molog)' douhlful. Tho IJnt. 

gives ^Onmusine, “a fabric exported 
from Orm«s.**] 

c. 1666.—“. . . a little Triand called 
Ihna, a place very populous with PortugaN, 
Moores and Gentiles; tUeao ha^o nothing 
but Rico ; they aro makers of Armosio and 
wc.aTGrs of girdles of wooll and Inimbnst." 
— CcKV. /‘Vramei^, in R<U‘l, ii. 341, 

1726. — “ Velvet, Damnskp, Aimosyn, 
F^nttyn,’*— ra/oifya, v. 183. 

OBMHS, OBMUZ, n.p. Properly 
Jhirmvs or Hurmfis, a SnmonB mari- 
time city and minor kingdom near tlio 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. Tlio 
original place of the city was on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles cast of the site of Ihinaar Abims 
or Gombroon (q.v.); but about a.i>, 
1300, n)>parently to escape from Tartar 
raid^ it was trausferrea to the small 
island of Geruii or Jerun, which moy 
ho identified with the Orpana of 
Ncarcliiis, about 12 m. 'westwnid, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the scat of the kingdom wliru 
fii-st visited and attacked by tho 
Portuguese under Alboqucrquc in 
1606. It wos taken by them about 
1516, and ocuupicd * -pennanently 
(though the nominal reign of tho 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Shfih ’Abbfis, 
with the assistance of an English 
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ftmiadron from Surat, in 1G22. The 
place was destroyed by the Persians, 
and the island has since remained 
desolate, and all but uninhabited, 
tliough the Portuguese citadel and 
M*Atcr>tatilcs remain. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishin, &c.) as vrcll as Ban* 
dar ’Abbns and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had been held by 
the Sultans of Omfiii os fiefs of Persia, 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1654 the latter State asserted its 
dominion, and occupied those places 
in force (see Badtjei^s Imams of 
&c., p. xciv,), 

1 I.C. c, 325. — “They weighed next day at 
dawn, and after a cowvq of 100 stadia 
anchored at the mouth of the ti\ or Anntnis, 
ill a country called Hannozola.”^</1mu/), 
Vomgt of Ntardius. eh. xxxin., tr. In* 
M*Orin(Utf p. 202. 

G» A,». 150. — (on the coa*it of Carniania) 
" ap/ionfa T^Xir. 

*Apfjio^op 

Riot, VI. Tiii. r». 

c» 640, — At this time one Gabriel is men* 
tioned 08 (Xosturinn) of Honnuz 

(hoo Assemant, lii. 147>8). 

C; 655.— ** Nobis , , , vj<»uni cst nihil- 
ominus Tolut ail ^opulchm mortuonim, 
nimlas vos osso video, geminas hosco Dei 
Sacordotes ad vos allcgaro ; Thcodoruin 
videlicet Knixcopum Honnuzda^chir ot 
G oorgium E|)i<>copum Susatrac. ** — Syrino 
liottor of the fatriarek Jesi^buSf ihtd, 133, 

12DS.— “ Wlicn you have ridden these two 
days }ou come to the Ocean Sea, and on. the 
hhoro jon fmd a City with a Imriionr, wliich is 
called Hotmos.’ — J/fen'C 2*ofOf Bk. r» eh, xix. 

c. 1330.— . , 1 came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that J reached is 
called Ozmes, a city strongly fenced and 
nliounding in costly tinrcs. Tho city is on 
an island some five miles distant from tlio 
main; and on it there grows no tree, and 
tliero is no fresh water/’— /Vinr Oc/wic, in 
Caf^ay, ice., 56. 

c. 1331. — •* I departed from 'Omiin for the 
country of Honnuz. Tho city of Hormuz 
stands on tho shore of tho sea. Tlic name 
18 also called Moghistiin. Tho new city of 
Hpimuz rises in face of tho firnt in tho 
middle of tho sea, sopamted from it only 
hy a cluinnel 3 Mmsings in sridth. \Yq 
amved at Now Honnuz, which fonna an 
island of which tho capital is called Jaraun. 
. . . It is a mart for Hind and Sind,"— 
Ibn Batutrtt ii. 230. 

l442.^*»OnnU8 (qu. /Tiirinfisf), which ia 
now wiled Djcnin, ia a port situated in tho 
middle of tho sen, and which has not ita 
equal on tho face of tho globe.*'— 
razznh, in India in XV, Otnt, p. 6. 

c. 1470,— « Hormuz Is 4 miles across tho 
Island."— 

AM'ilin, tind. p. 8. 


1503. — Habitant atiicm ex corum (Fmn- 
conim) gonto homines fero viginti in nrho 
Gan.'inoro; ad quos profocti, poatquam ox 
Honnizda iirbo ad cam Indorum (nvitatem 
Cananorum vonimus, significavimus ilHs nos 
c^ae Christinnos, no«tnimquo conditioncm 
ot gmdutn indicaidmus ; ct ab illis magno 
cum gaiidio BU*<ccpti mirous. • . . Eomndem 
Autem Kxnncorum regio PortugalUis vocatur, 
imacx Francorumrejponibus; coromqueBex 
Kinanuol appollatur; Kmmanuclcm orannu 
nt ilium cu«todlat."— lAjttcr from Xtstorian, 
RWiOfU on Mission to India, in Aiimani, 
in. 501, 

1505.— In la bocha di queato maro (di 
Persia) h vnaltm insula chtamataAgramozo 
douo sono pcrlo infinito : (e) caualh cho per 
tutto queue imrli wmo in gmn precio.*’— 
Letter of AT. Xntanuel, p. 14. 

1672.— 

** Mas vd a iila Gcrum, como discobro 

O quo fnzem do tempo os inf crvallos ; 

Quo da cidado Armuzo, que alii ostere 

Klin o nomo despois, o gloria tovo.” 

X, 103. 

By Burton : 

** But SCO yon Gcnim's isle tho tale unfold 
of mighty things which 21mo can msko 
or mar ; 

for of Azmuza-town yon shore upon 
tho name and glory this lier rival won." 

1575. — “Touchant lo mot Ormuz, il cst 
motlcrnc, ct lay a cstd imposlf rar Ics 
Portugnis, lo nom Tenant do racciaent de 
CO qtriLi chcrchoicnt quo e'estoit quo I’Or; 
tenement qu'e^tant arrivez 1^, ot voyans lo 
trafic de toiLs biens, niiqucl lo pals ab^de, 
tls dirent Titti ntu Or mueho, e'est h dire, 11 
y a force d'Or; ct |Knirco ils donnerCt lo 
nom crOnuucho h la diteisle." — A, Thtd, 
CWnioyra/Aie L'nir., Uv. x, i. 329. 

1623.— Non vollt lasdar di andaro con 
gl* Inglcsi in Hormuz n voder la forteza, la 
citth, o cih cho vi ora in fine di notnhilo in 
qtioli* isola." — P, della Valle, ii. 463. AUo 
SCO il. 61. 

1667.— 

High on a throno of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone tho vrealth of Ormua and of Ind, 

Or where tho gorgeous Hast with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barhario pearl and 
gold." 

Paradm Zod, K. W. 

OEOMBABBOS, s. Tliis odd 
word seems to liave been used as 
griffin (q.v.) now ix. It is e\idently 
the Alalay orang-'haharti^ or orattp 
bharu, *a new man, a no\icc.* This 
is interesting ns sliowiiig nn un- 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the ALilay factories to 
Continental India. [Air. Skeat re- 
marks that the form of the w'ord 
shows that it came from the Malay 
under Portuguese influence.] 
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1711. — At Madras , , . “rofroslimentafor 
tlio Men, which they nro pro{«oiitly supply’cd 
with from Country JSoate and Qittanmmns, 
who make a good Pony at tho first coming 
•of Orombanros, ns they call those who have 
not been there before,* ~Zociyer, 28. 

OETOLAN) 8. This xininc is ap- 
plied by Europeans in India to a 
small larlc, Caiandrtlla hrachydaclyla^ 
Temm., in Hind, bnrgel and hageri^ 
[Skt. mrga^ ‘a troop']. Also some- 
times in S. India to the fiiich-lurk, 
Rgrrhdlmda grisca^ Scopoli, 

OTTA, OTTEE, s. Corruption of 
«(er, ‘flour,* a Hindi word having no 
Skt. original; [but Plaits gives Skt, 
ilrdrOy ‘ boft *]. Popular rhyme : 

Al tori ShokhSwntI 

Adhu UtOl udha mail 1 '* 

Confound this Shokhntvnti land, 

^ly bread's half whcat-inoal and half 
f>and." 

ZioiYcni^ Tout through /frntnira, 
1837, p. 274. 

[1883. — ** After travelling throo days, one 
of tho pri^onors bought somo ottah. They 
proparod bread^ somo of which was given 
Atm ; after eating it ho l>ccamo in^ondblc. 

• • Zaie RniovL in Chtem. h\d. Mrd. 
Jvrvtpr. 166,] 

OTTO, OTTEE, s. Or usually 
*Otto of Roses,* or by jiiiperfcct 
purists *AUar of Roses,* ‘.an o^'jcnlial 
oil obtained in India from the petals 
of the ilower, a manufacture of U'hicli 
the cliicf scab is nt Glm/.ipur on the 
Ganges. The woid is the Arab. *iVr, 
‘pcrtume.* From this word arc cfc- 1 
rived Uttfatj a ‘perfumer or druggist,* 
adj., ‘ nertaiiiiiig to a perfumer.* 
And a relic of Siimecii rule in Palermo 
is the Fia JjaUcrim, ‘the street of the 
perfumers* shops.* We find the same 
in an old Spanish account of Fer. : 

1573.^** Jpming Cicnco to tho Cnyzorio 
by A goto which Mccs tho north ihoro a 
handsomo street which is cnllod of the \ 
AtoriiL, which is tho Spiccr\\"-~Jfomof, i 
Afneti, ii. f. 88. 

[*J<r of ro«cs is .said to have been 
discovered b^” the Empress Nur-jahun 
on licr marriage ivitu Jahilnglr. A | 
canal in the poJaco garden w'as filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
■event, and the princess, observing a : 
aciim on the surface^ caused it to be 
collected, and found it to be of ndnitr - 1 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
Utr^uJahdngiri.'] 


1712. — Knouipfor cnumoniting thodopart- 
monta of tho Koyal Household in Persia 
names : ^ ** Pharnutcopona . . . Atthoar 
ehoneUf in qua modicaraoiita, ot nmesertim 
vnriao virtutis opiatA, pro Majostato ot 
aulicis pmoiKarantur. . . ISxoL 124. 

1768. — “To presents given, &c, 

* * « * • 

“1 otter Ik>x sot with diamonds 

“^reVca7fjf.3000 3222 3 G.'* 

vlcWi. ^ Rtitfriainmeni to Jttggel Sei^ 
in Long^ 89. 

c. 1730.—“ Elies ont encore uno predilec- 
tion particulibrojponr Ics hiiilesodorifcrantc*^, 
surtoiit pour colio do rose, appek^o otta." — 
JItm/ner, ii. 122. 

1821.—“ Tho attar is obtained after tho 
roso-w*fttor is made, by setting it out during * 
tho night nnd till sunriso in tho morning 
in largo open ve^sob exposed to tho air, nnil 
then skimming olf the essential oil wliich 
jloits At the top."— J/eletf od. IS-Pl, i. IW. 

OITDH, OUDE, ii.p. Aicadh; 
lirujierlv the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhya fRkt. ‘not to be warred 
apninst.*), the capital of Ramn, on the 
ngbi bank of the river Sarayu, no^v 
commonly called the Gogra. Also the 
produce in wdiich Ayodhya was 
situated, but of wliicli Lucknow for 
about no years (from c. 1732) has 
been the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawtllxs, niid from 1814 king^, 
of Oudh, Oudli w’as annexed to the 
British Empiiv in 1856 ns a Cliief 
Commia^ionei'slnj). Tliis wos re-estab- 
lished after the Mutiny was subdued 
niid the country reconquered, in 1858. 
In 1877 the dliicf Cominissioncrsbip 
wa.s united to the Licut.-Oovcmorsliip 
of the N.W. Provinces, (See JUDEA.) 

n. c. X— “Tlio nohlo city of Ayodhya 
crowned with n royal highway had already 
cleaned nncl besprinkled all it*; strcob;, nnd 
SI tread itn broad Ixinnors. Women, clnl- 
(ircn, nnd nil tho dwellers in tho cityc.agerly 
looking for tbu consecration of /Wmee, waited 
with iinnaticnco tho rising of tho morrow’s 
sun."— -fWiMdi/ana, Bk. iii. {Ayodhm /wiiida), 
eh. 8. 

C36. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
(/icini/illul^a or Kananj) bo (Uwon Tming) 
tmvohod about GOO li to tho 8.B.^ crossed 
tlio. Ganges, nnd tlion tnldng his course 
southerly ho Arrived nt tho Kingdom of 
^yut’o (Ayodhyn)."— /Vfm'ns Jlouddh. ii. 

1255.— “A peremptory command had been 
iBsued that Malik Kuthigh Khrm . . . sbould 
Iqavo the province of Awodh, and proceed 
to tho fiof of Bhnril'ij, nnd lio had nob 
oboyod. . . ^ Tahaf*at<’A^asirif E.T. by 

Raverliif 107. 

1280. — “ Mu’imi-d din Kai-Kubdd, on 
his nrrivnl from Dohli, pitched his c.amp nt 
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iigo wo rcccircd tho ncwi of tho 1‘oftco in 
Karopo ; of tho doath of Princo Eiigono ; 
of tho ttarriago of tho P. of Woles with 
tho I’rincoss of Saxo«Qotha. . . ♦"--Letter 
of tho Otrnu jl/u»iO}iarv Snrt9ri\tt^ from 
Madras, Fob. 16. In of MadraSy 

niid Vuddatorf% &c. 1658^ p. ICO. 

1763,— Wo linvo received Overland the 
nows of tho taking of Ilnvannah nncl the 
^pnm«h Fleets na well ns tho defeat of tho 
Spaniards in Portwgnll. Wo must surely 
inoko an advantageous Pence, hawovor I'm 
no Politician.'*— jl/A LtHcrof JamnJlfnntU^ 
Juno 1, fr. Madras. 

1774,—** liCs Marchnnda h Bcngalo cn- 
voyiircnt nn Vni'«‘»C‘au h on 1772, mais 
il flit ondommagd dans lo Oolfo do Bcngnle, 
ct obligd do retonmer ; on 3773 lo Sr, 
Uotfurd entroprit encore ee voyngo, rCnv^it 
cotto fois, ct flit ainsi lo protnior Anglois 
on I fnit conduit tin rni^^cait k Suff. • , » 
On s’c^l d^ja senri plusicnni foi*i do colto 
routo commo d’lin cliomin do |>osto ; car lo 
Goavcmcinont dcs Indos envoyo nctucllc- 
ment dans dcs cas d'lmportanco scs Coiirior^ 
l«ir Jlfids on Angletcrre, ol pout nrc«spi’nvotr 
plutdt rcjionso do Aawrfrw quo Icnrs lettres 
no penvent venir cn Kiiro|H) jwr lo Chcinin 
orcunniro dii tour du Cap do lionno e*«j)or« 
nnce."*— jN'iHi/fir, ii. 1.0, 

177C, — “ Wo had nd^icos long ago from 
l^ngland, as Into ns the end of May, hy w.ay 
of Sttc7. nds is a now Uoutc ojicncd by 
Govr. Hastings, and tho IjCltcrs which loft 
Mar<>oi1]cs tlio ;in1 duno arrived here tho 
20th Aiicust. Tills, youMl allow, is a ready 
communication with Ihiropc, and may be 
kept o]M}n at all times, |f wo chuso to (nko a 
.ittlo pains," — ^fS. frovi Jnvm AVa- 

Oct. 1C, **from Ulamaliad, capital of 
Chittigong.” 

1731. — **On Monday last was Married Mr, 
George Greciilcy to Mm, ^nno Barringion, 
relict of the Into Cnpt. William B— who 
unfortunately perished on tho DcMrt, in the 
attack that was niiulu on tho CArr.avnn of 
Bengal Goods under liis and tho otlicr 
(Tontlomcn'H earo between Sue,: and Grand 
<;airo.”— /wrfwt Oa:rtt«*t March 7. 

1782. — “AVlion you loft Knginnd with nn 
intention to pans overland and hy tho roiito 
Ilf tho Bed Sea into India, did you not know 
tli,at no AUhject of tho«o kingdoms can law. 
fully rcsido in India , . . without tho 
permission of tho United Coini*anv of 
♦Slcrchnnts? . , /Vi<r, Trarffy i, 130. 

1783. — . , • Mr. Paul Bcnfiold, a 

gentleman whoso moans of intoll igonco w'oro 
known to Ikj both cstoiisivo and cxi»editiouH, 
publicly declared, from motis'cs tlio mast 
lienovolont, tliat ho luid Just received over- 
land'from England certain information that 
Great Britain had riuaily conchidod n pc.noo 
with all tho heUI;^orent powers in Eiiropo." 
— Jlfwnro's ATarrafur, 317* 

1780.— "Tho packet that ana coming to 
IIS overland, and that left England in duly, 
waa out off by tho wild Arabs bctwocu 
Alop]v» and Biissom,” — Aorrf Cnrnmtflt\ 
ilcc. 23, in Onrefpmidenfft ko,, i, 217. 


1703.—" Ext, of a letter from Poonama ee, 
dated 7th June. 

* Tlio disjtatch hy way of Suez has put us 
all in a commotion.' Bowtoy Coi#nrt*, 
Juno 29. 

1803.— “From tho Governor Goncm! to 
tho Socrot Committee, dated 21th Deer. 
1802. Reed, Overland, Dth May 1803."— 
Mahratta Mar Papist (Parliamentary). 

OVIDOKE, s Port. OnviWor, t.r. 
‘auditor/ an onicinl constantly men- 
tioned ill the histories of Portuguese 
India, But the term i.s also applied 
in an Englisli (pioUition l)clow to 
corUiin Burmese oflicials, an applica- 
tion vdiich must have been adopted 
I from the Portuguese, It i-t in llri.s 
! case probably tlie translation of a 
! Burmese designation, perhaps of 
NMan-daUf ‘Itoynl Ear,' which is 
the title of certain Court officers, 

IfiOO.— "Tho Captain-Major (at Molinde) 
sent on Ijaird nil tho ships to beg that no 
ono when oshoro would In any way min- 
bclmvo or produce a scandal ; any such 
ofTonce wouhl bo severely punished. ^ And 
he ordered the manocra of the shiiw to 
land, and lii^ own Prorost of tho force, 
with an Oavldor that ho had on board, that 
they might keep nn cyo on our peopio to 
prevent mi^'clucf," — Cenvu, i. 165. 

1507.—" And tho Viceroy onjered tho 
Ottvidor Oonoral to hold nn imjtiiry on 11114 
m.ntter, on which flic truth came out clc.arly 
that tho Holy A(x>«t1o (Sanctingo) showed 
lum«olf to tho Moors when tlioy wero fighting 
with oiir people, nnd of thw he sent wonl U> 
tho King, telling him that mich martyrs were 
tho men who wero “erring in tlitwo j^rtA 
that our Lord took thought of them nnd 
sent them n Hchicr from lIo 4 ivcn."— 75iVf, 

i. 717* 

1099.— (At Syrinm) “OvldorcB (Powoua 
appointed to take notice of all pa«yyigc.i in 
the Pufidaif (oflico of ndminiitrntion) nnd 
ndvuo them to Avn, • . • Three OvidorcB 
that always attend the nnd nro 

sent to tho King, iiiKJii ermnds, ni ocendon 
oblige^.”— /•Y'''*'hroo(t's />inry, in Bafrywyi/**, 
Or. I. 35.5, 300. 

[OWL, s. Iliml. (tul, <nny givnt 
cafaniity, as a plague, cholera, ' &c. 

[1767.— "At tho foot of tho hills tho 
country is called Torinni (see T£BJ^) . « * 
nnd peopio In their passage catch n disorder, 
caIIm in tho Inngimgo of that country 
aal, which 19 a putrid fever, and of which 
tho genemUty or iwrftons who arc nttneked 
with it (lio in n low days. • • .**— if«« 

ii. 307- 

1816. — . . rain brings nlono with it 
tho local malady called tho Owl» so much 
drendod in Iho woods nnd vnlloya of Nepani,' 
— Ariidic .fonnwft B, 40.5. 
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1858. — “I have known European officoi^, 
who were never conscious of having drunk 
oither of the waters above described^ take 
the fever (owl) in the month of May in the 
Torao ” — Sleetnan, Jovmey in Oudh^ ii. 103.] 
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PADDY, 8. Bice in the husk ; hut 
the word is also, at least in composition, 
applied to growing rice. The ivord 
.'mpeais to liave m some measure, a 
double origin. 

There is a word hatUj (see BATTA) 
used by some mriters on the west 
coast oi India, which has probably 
hdped to propagate our uses of paddy. 
This seems to be the Canarese liatta or 
hhatta, ‘rice m the husk,’ which is 
also found in hlahr. as Widt with the 
same sense, a word a^in which in 
Hind, is applied to ‘cooked rice.* Tlie 
last meaning is that of Skt. hhakta, 
which is perhaps the ongmal of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay piidl [according to 
Mr. Skeat, usualljr pronounced pddi\ 
Javan, pdrf, is ‘rice in the straw. 
And the direct parentage of the word 
in India is thus apparently due to the 
Archipdago ; arising probably out of 
the old importance of the export trade 
of rice from Java (see Paffles^ Java, i. 
239-240, and Orawfurd^s Mtst. iii, 345, 
and Descript. Diet., 368). Cra'vrfurd, 
{Joiim. Ina. Arch., iv, 187) seems to 
think that the Malayo- Javanese word 
may have come from India with tlie 
Portugese. But this is impossible, 
for as he himself has shown {Dese. Diet., 
U.S.), the word part, more or less 
modified, exists in all the chief tongues 
of the Arcliipelago, and even in 
Aladagascar, the connection of which 
last ndth the AXalay regions certainly 
was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

1680. — “ Certaine Wordes of the uaturall 
IniiMgo of Jauft . , , Faxee, ryce in the 
huske."— <Str P. Prakds Voyage, in Jlall. 
iv. 246. 

1598. — “There are also divers other kinds 
of *Bice, of a lesso price, and slighter than 
the other Ryco, and is called Batte . « 
Linschoim, 70 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 246]. 

1600.— “In the fields is such a n^nfity 
of rice, which they call bate, that it gives 
its name to the kingdom of Calou, wh^ is 


called on that account /JertmifoM.”— Xweena, 
Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 121, 

1616.—“. . . orvzao quoquo agri feniecs 
nuam Batixm income dicunt.”— y«mV, 
savrus, i. 461. 

1678. — “The Ground between thh and 
the great Breach is ivell ploughed, and 
bears good Batty.”— I'Vi/cr, 67, see also 1^. 
But in the Index ho has Faddy. 

! 1798. — “The paddie which is the name 

given to the rice, whilst in the hunk, docs 
I not grow . . . in compact cars, but like oats, 

I m loose spikes.”— iWawnnw, tr. i. 231. 

1837. — “Parrots brought 900,000 load^ 
of bill-paddy daily, from the marshes of 
Olinndata, — mice husking the hill-paddy, 
without breaking it, converted it into rico,” 
— Turnotit^e Mahatcanso, 22. 

1871. — “In Ireland Faddy makes riots, 
in Bengal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 
green Bengal, and the Paddy of the Emerald 
Isle.” — Oovinda Samanta, it. 25. 

1878. — “ H cst dtabli nn droit sur los ri* 
et Ics paddya esportds de la Colonie, cxcent4 
pour lo Cambodge par la vote du flouTe,”— 
Uovrner de &tigo9i, Sept. 20. 

PADDY-BIRD, s. The name 
commonly ^ven by Europeans to 
certain baser species of the family 
Ardeidae or Herons, which are common 
in the rice-fields, close in tlie wake 
of grazing cattle. Jerdon gives it as 
the European's name for the Ardeola 
leucoptera, Boddaert, andkd hagld 
(‘blind heron*) of the Hindus, a hud 
irliidi is more or less coloured. But 
in Bengal, if we are not mistaken, it 
more commonly applied to the puns 
white biid — Kerodias alba, L., or 
AtdeaTorra, Buch. Ham., and Herodia^ 
egrettoides, Temminck, or Ardea putm, 
Buch. Ham. 

1727. — “They have also Store of wild 
Fowl ; but who have a ISlind to cat toeni 
must shoot them. Flamingoes aro^ laigc 
and good Meat. The Paddy-bird is nlsc 
good in tlieir season.” — A. Jlamxlton, i. 161 ; 
[od. 1744, i. 162-3]. 

1868. — “The most common liirdi (in For- 
mosa) wns undoubtedly the Padi birdj a 
species of heron ( Jrofeaprosinosccfcth which 
%vaa constantly flying across the iiadi, or 
rico -fields.” — Collingtcood, Ramble* of a 
Xaturaltet, 44. 

PADDY-PIBLD, s. A rice-field, 
generally in its flooded state. 

1769,— “They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston’s force, wh<v toeing 
them coming, halted on the other side of 
a long morass formed by paddy-fields. 
Orme, od. 1803, iii. 430. 

1800.— “There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, hut plenty of cotton 
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jfronnd (sco BEQTJB) fcwnmps. whidi in this 
'\sottrcnthoraro dqliglitful.*~HVW«i^ton to 
Munro^ in JyexjpaUlm^ July 3, 

1809.— “Tlio wliolo country vrn** in high 
•cultiTation, consequently tlio paddy-fields 
ivoro nearly itnp:i8sab]o.*’ — JW. 
i 3S0, 

FADB£, 8. A priest, clcrffyiimn, 
or minister, of tlie Cliristian Religion j 
when applied hy natives to their own 
priests, as it soinetinics is when they 
.speak to Europeans, this is only by 
way of accommodation, a.s ‘chui’cli* is 
4i]50 sometimes so used by them. 

The word lias been taken up from 
the Portuguese, and was of <‘oursc 
4ipplicd originally to Roman Catholic 
]»ncsts only. But even in that respect 
there was*a peculiarity in its Inuinn 
use among the Portuguese. For P. 
della Valle (see below) notices it ns a 
.singularity of their practice at Qoa 
that they gave the title of Padre to 
ocular priests, wliercas in Italy this 
was reserved to the nUt^io^x or legulars. 
In Portugal itself, ns Blutcau's ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy ; hut, 
41S the first ecclesiastics wlio went to 
India were monks, tlic name apparently 
became general among the Portuguese 
there for all priests. 

It is A curious example of the 
'Natality of words that this one wliich 
had thus alrciidv in the ICth century 
in India a kiii^ of abnormally wide 
4ipp1ication, has now in that country 
41 still irider, umhmcing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the 
Protestant clergy at Madras early in 
the 18tli century. A hhriiop is kno^vn 
4is Lord (see LAT) padre. See lat 
Sahib. 

According to Lelnud the word i.s 
used in Oliina in the form 

**Chopfando (t Portn da Igroj.'i, o 
^ihiriio n rocobor oito Padres."— ian to, 
eh. Uix. (rco Cbyan, p. 85). 

1581 — “It was the will of Goil that wo 
found there two Padres, the ono nn KngHRli- 
iiwn, and the other a Flomming,"— /'V/cA, la 
JIaLL il. 381. 

“ . . . had it not pleased (lod to 
put it into tlio minds of tho archhiHlion nnd 
other two Fodrea of Jemitn of S. Paul'fl 
Collodgo to stand our friends, wo inieht 
have rotted in prison.” — iVtfiy&crriV, ibid. 
ii. 880. 

c. 1590, — ''Learned monks also comofrom 
Europe, who go by the name of Pddro. 
1*hoy have an infalltble head callod PApd, 
Jio can change any religious onlinnnccs as 


ho may think advisable, nnd kings hnvo 
to mibmit to his authority.” — /ladrtont, in 
HheimaniCi Ain, i. 182. 

o. 1600. — "Kt ttt adosso Patres coini>ori- 
unt, minor oxclnmat Padrigi, Padiigi, id 
Cfit Domino Pater, Christiamis sum,” — 
iii. 15,'). 

1614.— “Tlio Padres make a church of 
ono of their Chambers, where they say 
Masse twice a d.ay.'* — ir. Wkiihngtoxx. in 
ParcItaSf i. 486. 

1616,— "So seeing Master Terry whom I 
brought with me, he (tho King) called to 
him, Padre you arc ven' welcome, and this 
house is yours.”— AYr T. live, in Purehan^ 
i. 561 ; [link. Soc. ii. 3S5I 

1623.— "I Portoghosi chiamnno aucho 1 
preti sccolftri padzi, come not i roligiost 
. . P. d^Ua Vttite, li. 586, [Hak. Soc. 
i. 142]. 

lGC«n — "They (Hindu Jogis) are impertb 
ncDt enough to uumitaro thcmvolvos uitli 
our Ileligiotis Men they meet ^ith in the 
Indie*. I have often bikun plc.'istiro to 
c.'itcli them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving thorn great ro'*i)e^; hut 
J soon heard tlicin Niy to ono another, Tliii 
PrattffHis kno^^H who uo arc, ho hath been a 
great uliilo m tho Intltes, he knows that we 
arc tho Padiys of the Indmnu A fino com- 
jiarison, said 1, within myself, mndo by an 
imi)crtmcni and idolntn)iis mbblc of Mon t ” 
—hernier, E.T. 101 ; [od. Constable, 323]. 

1675. — “llio Padra (or Minister) com- 
plains to mo that he hath not that rcs))cct 
and place of preference at Table and clso- 
wlioro tliat is duo unto him. ... At his 
request I promised to move it at yo next 
meeting of yo Connccll. Wlwit tills little 
Spnrko may cnklndlu, cs|>ccinlly shoidd it 
break out in yo Pulpit, I c.annot foresee 
further than the iiillaining of yu doming 
lloomc wf>' r-omctiiucs is inndo almost in- 
lollcrablo hot iqwn other Acc''.” — J/r. 
PuelU** DUmj ni MdcIthpaUun^ M8, in 
Indin Oftico. 

1676. — "And whiles tho French have no 
scttloiiient near hand, tho keeping French 
Padrys hero instead of Portuguescs, destroys 
tho ci)cro.aching growth of the Portuanll in- 
terest, who u«>ca to entail Purtugalism as 
well as Cliristinnity nii nil their converts.” 
— Madras Censiu., Feb, 20, in Kvies and 
Kxti. i. p. 46. 

1680.—" . . . where ns at tho Dedientiou 
of a Kow Cluurch by the French Padxya ami 
Itortugcz in 1675 guns had lioen fired from 
tho Fort in honour thereof, neither Podry 
nor Itortugcr. appeared at tlio Dedication 
of our Ciinrch, nor ns much as gave tho 
<4ovcmor a visit nfterwoKU to give him joy 
of it.”— ;?/«. Oct. 28. No. in, p. 37. 

c. 1692. — " But their greatest net of 
tyranny (at Goa) Is this. If a subject of 
theso tiliBboliovera dies, leaving young chil- 
dren, nnd no grown-up son, tho cliilciron 
aro considered wards of tho State. Tlioy 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches • . . and tho padrls, that is to 
say tho priests, instruct tho children in tho 
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Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own fax^ \rhetlier the child bo a 
Mussulman taiyid or a Hindi! hr&imanJ'^ 
Khdji Khdn, in JBtliotf rii. 345. 

1711. — “The Bani^ Padre BartholomOTr 
Ziegenbaigh, requests leaTo to go to £uro|)C 
in ^e first shij^ and in consideration that 
ho is head of a rrotcstant Mission, espoused 
by the Bight Beverend the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury ... we hare presumed to 
grant him his passage.*' — In IVMeler, ii« 177. 

1720.— “May 14. Mr. Leeke went with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. . • . IVe con- 
versed with an old Padre from ^lesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. , . Biiiw of 
the JiftssiOTtary Schulise (in Ah/ices ofMadraSt 
Ac., 1858), p. 14. 

„ “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. From him I 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and professions have 
perfect freedom at Pegu ; that even in the 
Capital two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patres, have their chuz^es. 

. . p. 16. 

1803 — “Lord Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Begum's loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine ... he gal- ' 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. . . . Beceiving courteously the 
proffered attention, aho turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants — ‘It is/ said 
she, ‘ the salute of a padre (or priest) to his 
daughter.' ” — Skinnar^ Mil, Mem. i» ^3. 

1809. — “OTho Padre, who is a half cast 
Portuguese, iofarmed me that he liad throe 
districts under him.' — Ztf. Valentitti i. 329. 

1830 — “Two ^fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with point, had been importuning 
me for money . . . upon the ground that 
they wore padres. .4/m. of CoL Moun- 
tain, iii. 

1876. — “There is Padre Blunt for ex- 
anmle, — we always call them Padres in 
India, you know, — makes a point of never 

S beyond ten minutes, at nnv rate 
g, the hot weather."— 77(tr Dtlamna, 
ch. xliii. 


PABSHAW,PODSHAW,b. Pera, 
— Hind, pddislidh (Pers. pad, pdi 

* throne/ shaft, ‘prince’), an emperor; 
the Great Mogul (q.v.) ; a king. 

[1553. — “Patxiah." See under P00B17B. 
[1612. — “ Ho acknowledges no Paden- 
shawe or King in Christendom but the 
Portugala’ King/’— Ikmiw, 'iertw, i. 176.] 
c. 1^0.— . . round all the roomo w'ere 
plated tadto Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Boglcrb^s, above threescore ; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse-legg'd 

• « • their backs to tho well, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to speak to one 
another, sneefze, congh, spot, or tho like, it 
being held in tho Potshaw's presence a sinno 
of too great presumption."— 5tr T. Ilei'herU 
cd. 1638, p, lt>9. At p, 171 of the same wo 


have Fotshaugh ; and in tho edition of 1677^ 
in a vocabulary of the language spoken in 
Hindustan, we have “ King, Patriiaw.'* 
And again: “Is the King at Agra? • « . 
Punahaw AgnxmthaV* {PadidiSlkAgr&meii 

1673. — “They took upon them without 
controu] the Bcgnl Dignity and TiUe of 
Pedeshaw."— Aiycr, 166. 

1727.— “Aureng-zob, who is now saluted 
Faiitshaw, or Kinperor, by tho Army, not- 
withstanding his Father woa then alive.”— 
A, Samifton, i. 175, [ed. 1744]. 

FAGAB, fi. 

a. This word, the Malay for a ‘ fence, 
enclosure,’ occurs in the sense of 
‘factory’ in the foUo^ving passage : 

1702.— “Some other out-pagars or Fac- 
tories, depending upon the Factory of Ben- 
coolen ." — Charters qfihe £.1. Co. p. 324. 

In some degree analogous to this 
use is the application, common among- 
Hindustani-speakiDg natives, of the 
Hind.' — ^Arah. word ‘a fence, 

endosnre,’ in the sense of Prestdenej/ r 
B&mhay hi [/;d] tlidta, Bangdl hi [ftd} 
t7/n/a, a sense not ^Ven in Shakespear 
or Forbes ; [it is ^ven in Fallon and 
Platts. Mr. Skeat points out that the 
ftlalay word is pdgar, ‘a fence,* hut 
that it is not used in the sense of a 
‘factory’ in (he Malay Peninsula. In 
I the following passage it seems to mean 
‘ factory stock' ; 

[1616. — “ The King says that at her arrival 
he will send them weir house and paganr 
ujKin rafts to them.”— Fcrfcr, Zeffer#, in. 151.) 

h. {pagdr). This word is in genewl 
use in the Bombay domestic duucct for 
wages, Mahr. pagdr. It is obviously 
the Port, verb pagar, ‘ to pay,’ used as^ 
a substantive. 

[1876.—“. , . the heavy-browed sultana 
of some (langoffc station, whose stem look 
palpably mtorrogates the amount of your 
monthly paggar.”— ir/Iwa, Abode of Sntn^,. 
46.] 

PAGODA, s. Tliis obscure and 
remarkable u'ord is used in three 
different senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also specific 
cally, in Cliina, a particular form of 
reli^ous edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as tj^ical. 
In the 17th century M'e find the woi^d 
sometimes misapplied to places of 
Mahommedan worship, as by Faria-y» 
Sousa, who speaks of the “Pagoda of 
Mecca.” 
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b. All idol. 

c. A coin long current lu S. Indio. 
Tlic coins BO called were both cold and 
silver, Imt generally gold. The gold 
jMKjoila Wiia the rardha or hiln of the 
iiativea (see BOON) ; the former imnic 
(fr. Skt. for ‘hoar*) liei ng taken from 
the Boar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South ; and tlie latter signifying 
‘gold,* no dcjuht identicuil with iomi, 
Slid an instance of the exchange of h 
iind n. (See also FABDAO.) 

Accounts nt Madras down to 1818 
were in mfjoda% fattatns, and luls 
(see 6^H) ; 8 1 /anam, 42 /aaanw 

= 1 pagotfa. In the year named the 
rupee was made the 'standard edin.** 
Tile pagoda was then reckoned ns 
t*(piivalent to 3J rupees. 

In the Slight ions of etymologies 
for this word, the fin-t and most 
proniiticnt meaning alone lias almost 
jilways been regarded, and cloubtles*' 
justly ; for tlie otber uses arc de- 
(luceable from it. Ruch suggestions 
have been many, 

Tims Chinese origins Imve been 
]iropoundcd in more tbnn one form ; \ 
^jj. Pao4*ahy ‘precious pile,* and Pa/i- 
Jinh-fah (‘ white-lK)nes-piIe').t Any- 
thing can be made out of Cbiiiese 
monosyllables in the way of etymology- ; 
thoiigb no doubt it is curious tliat Uio 
lirst at least of these pbmeea is nctunlly 
apjdied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers wliicb in Cliiiia forcimiers spcci- 
4 illy call pagodaf, Whetiicr it be 
lossiblc that this phrase may have 
icen ill any measure formed in 
imitation of po constantly in 

the mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be ii solitary 
vxaitiple of such boiTowing — see 
HEELAhX) ; but we can say with confi- 
dence that it is impossible ptigoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. Tlie quotations from Corsali 
and lkirbo‘5a set lhatsng|?e8lJon at res!. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adopted by so learned nn etymologist 
as li. lVedg^vood) from the Portuguese 
*a iwgnn,* It i.s jwssiblc that 
Ibis word may have helped to facili- 
tate the Portuguese adoption of naaeda; 
it IS not )K)anl)lc tliut it sboiild liavc 
gi ven rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a tmnsposition of da- 


• Prin*»ei>‘rt Utt^M TtthU% by II TliomM, p. IP. 
\ Gllcjf, diofifirtf o/2tt/crene«t h,v. 


goba. The latter is a genuine woid, 
used in Ceylon, but known in Conti- 
nental Indio, since tlie extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. hhagavatf ‘lioly, divine,* or 
lihagavatJ^ applied to Durga and oilier 
goddesses ; and a fifth makes it a 
corniplion of the Pers. 

* idol-temple * ; a derivation given 
below by Ovingtoii. There can be 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
between these two. 

The two contriiiutors to tins book arc 
somcwlmt divided on this subject : — 

(1) Against the derivation from 
bJiagatutij ‘holy,* or the Malir. form 
hhagttra7ttf is the objection that the 
word jKigotlc from the earliest date has 
the final r, which was necessarily jiro- 
nouncocl. Nor is hhagatmii a *name 
for a temple in any language of Indm, 
On the otlier hand but-hahih is a pbnise 
whicii the Portuguese M'oii Id constantly 
hear from the Mahommedans with 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
their fin^t arrival in India. Thi*? is 
'the view cmifuleiitly assortod by Rm- 
naud (jWmoirf.^ nwr* Vlnde, 90), ’and is 
the etymology given by Littri^. 

As lepmls the coins, it lias been 
siqqiosea. naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda^ hcc^iusu of the 
figure of a temple uhieb some of them 
l>ear ; and which indeed was borne liy 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, ns 
may be seen in TbomnsV Prfnirep, pi. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 
jiress wore first struck at Ikkcri nt a 
date after the word pagode was already 
in u^e among the rortuguese. Ifow- 
cver, in‘ariy all bore on one side a rude 
i*c])rc.scntation of n Ilimlu deity (sec 
r.g. Krislinaruja’s pagoda, c. 1620), and 
soiiietimes two sucK images. Some of 
these figures are /qwcliicil by Prinsep 
{Useful 7\thkSi p. 41), and VaTtbeiim 
speaks of them ; “ Tlicsc panlai . . . 
Imve two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on the 
other** (116-110). Here the name 
may have Uien aiiproprialcly taken 
from (A. B.). 

On the other hand, it may ho urged 
that the resemblance between hut- 
kndah and rngodo is hardly close 
enough, and that the dcrivntiou from 
hul-hadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
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Mjili tlmt bhngcmt may Jiavc Iwd to | 
do with the origin of the word in one | 
of its incaniiigij. 

Now it 13 not po‘«il)h» that the word 
in oil its applications may have had 
its origin from Ihngavat^ or Fomu 
current luodincation of that worfl? 
We 50C from Marco Polo that such a 
term was currently hnown to foreign 
visitoTB of S. India in his day— a term 
almo<)t identical in Found with jviz/jy/n, 
and hearing in his blnlcment a religious 
aj^pUcatioii, though not to n temple.'’^ 
wo thus have fourFCiwrate npniirations 
of the word or jacked 

uj) hy foreigners on the .shores of India 
from the i;uh century downwards* vir. 
to a Hindu ejaculnlory formula* to a 
place of Himlu norbliip, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols repre- 
sented on It. Is It not jMwsihlc that a// 
arc to he traced to lhittjav*t(y ‘sicrcd/ 
or to Phttffamt and n?o<l 

nume.s of diviuit ics— of Ihuldha in 
Buddliist limes or plarc*, of Kn*-hiia 
and Durgu in Brahminical times ond 
placc.s 1 (\iMi.s >\liich an' /aft). How 
common was the ufo of IShaf/atatt ns 
the name of an object of won-hij) in 
Mnlnhar, may he Fern from an ex- 
ample. Tuniing to Wihon's %\ork on 
the Mnekonrie MSS., we find in the 
list of local MS. tracts hehmging to 
MnlnUar, the lepeati-d occurrence of 
ShatjrtvnU in this ^^ay, 'Flius in thw 
section of the Iwiok we have at p. xevi. 
(toI. ii.) note of an account **of a 
temple of ; at p. cm. 

“Temple of Mannndi Khaiiaivti goil- 
dc.‘-s . . at p. civ. “Teinphs of 
Mangomhn “Temple 
of raddej>arka\e DhatjanUi . . 
“Temple of the godde.-s Pnmutyennar 
Kave Dhagavnti , . “Temple of 
the goddc <:3 Patali Bhagamti . , 
“Temple of p, rvii., 
“ Account of the goddess Dhaguv<Ut nty 
&c. . , p. cviii., “Acc. of the 
goddess Ynlanga Hhagnvatiy* “Acc, of 

* "Tlio pnurr tliat My diH) of 

Am! 

l\\l% lliry repent 101 —(Ilk. Ill eh. 17.) lljn 
is]irliite<l In jomi<ca; Imt no onr 

fAmUtar \rith the constant t*onfu^loti of ratifl i In 
mcdlerel nuuuacript uill reject tliH correction of 
SI. Pautliftr. nt«Iiop CkMncll oMonc^ that the 
vonl Yma proVobly ilnporu, or /'nwnl* the Tamlt 
form of /iSacattiM, **TiOni ” : A vortl svitmt«M in 
thrir aacmi formula' by JI lining of all Boit<i. 
c^IM'clilIy VAi«hn.a\A Ur>ot<o^ n»p worils rixon 
by Slarco Polo, If witleu **J*a{fotlnf 
Visg^lat" vouM bo almost uiidistliiguMuiblo In 
flonnd from i\iocii<fa. 


the goddess Viillur Dhtttjavati.** Tins 
term Bhagnvati Fccms thus to have 
hoen very commonly attached to 
ohjeeffl of worship in Slainhar temples- 
(fcc nl«o Pm i'croh'no, p, 70 and p. 07, 
(pioted under c, lielow). And it is 
ver>* intcrc.«ting to oheerve that, in a 
TvijKT on “Coorg Superstitions,” Mr. 
Kittcl notices parentliftirally th.it 
BlmdrTv Kfdl (i>, Hurgu) is “nht> 
called PogOdiy u (aMnva of 

Bagavatl" (/mf. Antiq. it 1701— nn 
incidental remark th.at Fccms to hring 
ns very ne.ar the j>o««ihh* origin tS 
jHfgotU/ It is ino‘-t prolrthle that some 
form like otiuigtA^ was current 
111 the tnoutlis of ioreigii visitors 1>e- 
fnre the arrival of the Torliigiicse; 
hut if the word was of PortugucFc 
origin there may easily have licen 
Fame eonfueion in their Vars iKitueen 
Jjitgamlt and InttAjuInh wliich Fhajxvl 
the new t\ord. It is no siiflicient oh. 
jiTiion to .snv that Wm/oniti* is not a 
term applied hv tlie * natives to a 
temple ; th*' qm^lion is rather what 
imsunder-tanduig and mis>pnmuncia- 
turn hy foreigiierA of a nalivo term 
may proKahly ha^c giv«*n rise to the 
term /—(II, \.) 

Since the al»o\c \^n« written, Pir 
Walter Klliot ha*? kindly fnriii'hcd a 
nolo, of which the fofloiiiiig is an 
extract 

“I t***!!: Fome luiiis to gi't at the 
origin of the word svhen at ifadm-s 
and the conclusion I came to was that 
it nro5o fnmi the term UF<d generally 
fui the ohjfcl of their not>mi\ vi/., 
PtUnaamf^ : Ihagrimtif ‘giKhloAS.* 

“’riuis the Hindu temjile with its 
lofty </»prrirf7» or projiyloji at once 
attracts attention, and A Ftrangcr on- 
quiniig what it was svould Ik* told, 
'the hou«c or place of 7 >Vuir 7 ottif.' The 
yill.age divinity throughout the south 
isalnays a form of Dttrgo^ or, as .•die 
is commonly called, Fimply * 7>ri * (or 
7//m#i«r(i(i, ‘the goddess'). . . . In like 
manner a figure of Dunja is found on 
mo-t of the gold Jluii* (f.<. jvtgocfa 
coins) current in the Daklinn, and a 
forei^icr inquiring what tucli a coin 
was nr rather avhat was the form 
stamped upon it, would Iks told it wn*^ 
‘the goddess' it wa« *Bhag(tw(iV** 

As my friend, Hr. Burnell, can no 
longer rejircscnt liis own view, it scciiks 
rigiit here to print the latest remarks 
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of liis on tlic subject timt I can lind. 
Tliey arc in n letter from Tnnjore, 
dated March 10, 1830:— 

•* I think I overlooked a remark of 
ynnr» regarding my ob<(Tvatioii that 
the c in Pagoac was pronounced, and 
that this ^v^!^s a diflkulty in deriving 
it from Lhagatxti. In modem Portti- 
gticsc c is vot sounded, but verses show 
tlmt it was in the lOlh ccnlury, No^y, 
if there is a final vowel in Pogntln, it 
niustcomcfrom lihagaixiti; but thongli 
the goddess is and was worshipped to 
a ccrUiin extent in S. Inrlia, it is by 
other names &c.). Oundert 

and Kind give ^Pogodi^Rs a name of 
a Durga temple, hut ofi^Juredly this is 
no corruption of IIh(fqara(i\'h\\t, Pn^ 
gnda ! Malayrdain and Tamil an* full 
bf such adopted words. Ifhagavati is 
little uped, and the goddes** is too in- 
ftignitirant to give n‘*c to as a 

general name for a temple. 

*'IJka^cvaf can only nj>j)car in the 
S. Itidtan languages* in its (Skt.) 
nominntivo form (Tamil 

pnyuvfln). As such, in Tamil and 
^Malnvulain it cipials Vishnii or Siva, 
which w'ould suit. Ihit jHtgodn can’t 
he got out of hhagaidny and if ue look 
to flic N. Indian formn, hhagavftnU &c., 
there is the dilllculty al»out the c, to 
.^ay nothing about llie nf.” 

The uce of the word by Karbosi at 
po early a dale as 151G, and its apjdi- 
c.alion to a pirticulnr cla^s of temples 
mUht not be overlooked. 

a.— 

IfilC, — ‘*Thcro is anothor *>001 of |M*r»plo 
.'inionp tlio Indians of Mnlalwr, wliicli i’* 
eallca Cujav^ti fA'ioAoww, 
i. llfi], . . ♦ Tliulr l>usli»c<«s 1*1 to work nt 
inked claj’, aurl tiles for covrrinR hoxi^c**, 
wilh vrliich llio temples and Itoyal building'* 
are roofed. . . . 'J licir idolatry and their 
idoh nro different from those of tho others ; 
and in their houses of ymyor they perform 
a tlioiiKaiid nclfi of witchcraft and nccro* 
mnney ; they c.dl tlicir toinploi p&godes, 
and they aro i^pisiraio from tlic otheri," — 
ISrt, Tills in from I/ird Stanley of 
Altiorloy^‘< translation from n Sp.inish MS. 
'Hio Italian of nnmusia rc.adsj “ncllo loro 
omtioni fanno niolto j*lrighcrio o necromiitio, 
1o ouoli chinmano PagodGB, diirorcnti ntivii 
dalr altro*’ {Jhvnmo, i. f. 30Sr.). In tho 
I'orluffucso MS. inihli^hed hy Inc Ltshori 
Academy in 1812, tho words nn? nlt<»gctlier 
nhseni ; and In intcrjiolating them frr>m 
lUmtisio the editor 1ms given tho rnme Pcn«o 
an in liord Stanley’s KhrUsIi, 

IfilC.— “ In ihi*t city of Ooa, arid all oyer 
Jndirt, thcro aiv an ialinity of ancient build* 


inga of tho Gontilc^, and in n pniall island 
near tliis, called Dinari, tho I’ortugucao, in 
order to build tho city, have destroyed an 
nneiont tomjdo called Fagodo, which woa 
Imilt with mnrvolloiiH art, and with nneiont 
figures wrought to tho greatest jKirfcction 
in n certain black atone, oomo of which re* 
main standing, ruined nnd alinttcrcd, hccauso 
the‘«e Fortngiic^o earn nothing about them. 
If I can como by ono of those shattered 
images I w'iil i-cnd it to your Lordship, that 
you may i>crcoivo how much in old timc^i 
Fculpturo was esteemed in every pari of 
tho v*orId.'* — liOltcr tif Atidtra Oitrsttfi to 
Oitfftano in i. f. 177- 

1513 — “ And with tliN licet ho anchored 
nt Coiiino (kco QTJILON) and landed thoro 
w*ith all his people. And tho Governor 
(Mnrtiin Afon*-o do Sousx) went thither 
bccniiso of information lie had of a pagodo 
11 Inch was ijuilo nc.ir m tho mterior, and 
which, they Mid, contained much Ircasnro, 
. . . And tho iH!oplo of tho country peeing 
that tho Governor wa.s golnir to the pagodo, 
they rent t<i offer him .M),000 panlaos not to 
go.’’— Cormt, iv, 

^ lfi.%1.— *• And for the mon.Lsicry of S.int.a 
Koe 815,000 rr/r yearly, lH*'»ifJcs therovenue 
of tho Faguodcfi which His Highness bo- 
stoned U|>on tho wd Ifouus winch gi\es 
600,000 reis a year. , . /ioV/Ao, ToMto, 
in ^iil/ndto*f 70. 

15133.— ** Thc\ Imvo (at B.a^aini) infono 
pari a certain plami c.allc<l SaPotc, where 
there nro ti\ o pngodos ur l»ou‘»cs of idolatry,’* 
-f/ifrri«, f.21L. 

15?2.— . . Pagodo, which is tho house 
of i»nilor> to thoir Idolls.**— (by 
.N\L).f.3l. ' ^ 

** And ns fu wliat y*ou have written 
to mo« MS., that althuugli you iindcrptanci 
how necossary it was for tho incrciso of tho 
Christianity of tho''u iwrls to destroy all the 
pamdao and 

which tho Gentiles nnd tho floors ]>os4c«s in 
tho fortified places of tliis Staio, . , ,** 
(Tho King goes on to enjoin Ihu Viceroy to 
treat this matter carefully with pome tbeo- 
login ns ami canonists of tfto-o juirts, hut not 
t/> net till ho phiill hau> n.*|)ortctl to thu 
King),— IxJt ter from tho A*, of Porfvgttl to 
tho Viffro*/, in Arch. Pott. Ontnt,. Fnsc, 3, 
p. •117, 

1593.—**. . . houses of Diucis [Divcls] 
which tlioy call Piigodea."— 22: 
[Hnk.SmU 70] 

1605.— Gomel uses pngodo l*oth for a 

templo nnd for an iilol, ¥,g.^ tfco f *|0r, f, 47. 

1630.— “That hoMionUl erect pagoda for 
God*h wonhip, nnd ndoro inmgcH under 
green treei.' — Aorrf, A:e. 

163$.— “Thoro did meet us at a great 
Fogodo or Paged, which is a famous and 
aumplurnis Tmiplo (or Church),*’ — ?C. 
yirideii, in Jlnil, v, 49. 

1671, — '*Thus they wero carried, main* 
lloeking^nlwiit them, to n Paged or Templo ’’ 
ill tho orig,).— A'friYirr rariog Soxm^ 
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lC74.-'**PnB:od l*iifriin»C»mI), nn 

Idol nr fnlHo god ntnong tlio liidinn^ ; nI«o o 
Iwliul of gold coin nmong them cqtiinilcni to 
our Angol.”— &c., hy T. S* 
1689.— "A Pagoda . . . lorrows its 
%imo from the /Vrwon wonl Pnttf, whirh 
j'jgnlfici Idol ; thenco Pout-Wi^a^ a Tc»mpl<* 
of I*rtl«o (lod<, and from thonco Pagodo. — 
Onnffloiit lf*9. 

1090. — “. . . qui cu'.sont OC\C' dn 
pagodcB an milieu dci ^Ulc^*.”— //i Jtnt^hf, 
Caract^rfit cd, J'o«wf, 1881, n. a0<». 

(1710.—** In Imlia we ii^e tlim wonl pngo^l i 
fpagodco) imli-criminately for iffol^ or 
tomple^ nf the (lentih*^.”— Vvnfjvn* 
htfio, vol, I. I'oiKj. i, I>iv. i, 53,^ 

1717.- . Iho Pagods, or Ouirchc*.*’ 

— /Vil7fr/i Anrrmt, 12. 

1727.— “Ilicre nro mnnyanritmi Pagoda 
or 'i^emplc^ in thn omntrj, Iml there ii one 
vor)’ itarticular which rtandn ii|ma n little 
Mountain near ri:»r7«7-ihiws where the} 
^\orshlj> living MonkiLM '* — ,1 //*n ii/rwi, 

I 380 (cd. 1711] 

1736.— *‘P4god (Invert. el}ni.). nn IdolV 
t«‘inplu in China,'’— /hiif'-y’a Put, 2nd ed. 

1703 -“Tlie^o divinitivi nro wop»hipiK-d 
in tcmiilc^ called Pagodas in ever} jnrt of 
Indo^tan Orn% //i«f. i. 2. 

1731 , —<» During thi^ conflict (at (liil 
lumhrum), all the Iniinn female^ l>cloaging 
to tho gammon were itiUcctcd at thn fturninit 
<if Iho higlic^t pagoda, Mnsing in n loud 
and niolofliou** chonn hallelujah*, tir 
of cxhort.ation. to thfir ikmiiIp Ik'Iow, which 
m*jured tho enemy wilii a Kind of frantic 
cnthiioinarn. Thi<» oven m tho heal of the 
attack, had a romantic and plcuing effect, 
the nmdeal doundn Inuiig dinttnctly lioird 
at a conuderahlo di^tanc*! hy the a^-'ailant*.'* 
— *Y(irrnfirc, 222. 

1609.— 

** In front, with far utrctch’d w,-!!!*, and nnny 
a toner, 

Turret, and <lomo, and tnmnclc chte, 

Tlio huge Pagoda peemed to laid tho 
land." AV/ttinu, \iti. 4. 

(1830,—“. . , pagodas, which are -n 
termed from /•«>''/» an idol, and # 7 Wu, tx 
tempi 0 (*) . . d/r#. AVfrtKW, Sttrrahr* uj 

nJouni^y Onrrhvtl/rvn /.*«/;/« «d, ii« 27.] 

ISr^S.— . . Among a den^e cluKtor of 
IVilmdrcox and lunnll pagodas, ri*ci a 
colo*«al flniidamn, towering at)<>vol»oth, and, 
Memnondike, glowentig lieforo him with a 
placid and otcm.al omilc."— t?ir 
Jhnls of thf /niiracfcp, JUtxcl\eow$ 

May, 1800. 

b.— 

1493.— “And tho King gave tho loiter 
with liii own hand, again rope.ating tho 
wordx of tho o.ath ho had mndo, and tm caring 
boridex by hb pagodcs, which nro their 
idol*, that they nuoro for gods. , . Coma, 
Aom/a«, i. 119. 

1592.—“ Tho Divoll 5a oftentimes in thorn, 
liut they say it is one of their Gods or 
jpagodes.* — CtMftciWrt (Ir. by N. L.), f. 37, 


[III the following uiksagc from tin* 
Mine author, ns 3Ir. tVIiifeway points 
nut, the wort! is n«c'l in both fien 5 e.s, n 
ti'iniilc and nn idol ; 

“In 0«A 1 havo seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands In tho island itf Dir.ir« 
which isca!!c<l where iicojile collect 

from a hmg disbmeo ; they Kntlio in tho nrm 
of the M*! Ik tween tho two tshnil*, and 
they Ih*1iovo , , , that f»n that dav tho 
idol (pagodoj e<imc< to that wattr, and they 
east tit for him much Ixdel and many 
pi inbiins and augar.e.ities ; and tliey I>ehcvo 
tint the idol (pngodo) cats those things.* — 
f *»!»'.!»/ ti. ch. 31. In the orig., pagode 
when meaning a tomplo Iw** n small, and 
when the idol, a eipital, /*.] 

1581.—*’ lit rtUgiMno dl (pieste genti non 
SI int^ ndo iwr e^ser iliffcreaii p«ite fra loni ; 
Innno ccrli lor pagodl che son gli idoli. , . 

- ly’ller c»f in Pi 155. 

1587.— *•'1110 hotiso in which his pagode 
<'r idol sta«df»h is c»)rerc*l with tiles cf 
.drer.' -/A fiAA, in JhU, ii. 3*»1. 

1598.—**. . . Tlio Pagodcs. thtir faNe 
.anil fHvrh'ih idnis.**— 2d; flfik, 
i. 80]. 

15.30.—“ ... so th it tin* tlr.iin.\ucs under 
eicli git'cn trcA erect teinjilvs to pagoda. 

. * Aerrf, JhiyUty, Ac. 

c. 1C30.— ** .^taiiy deformed Pagothas 
art* here wonhipjw d ; hiving this onhnar}* 
eiasion tint tlivy adore not Idols, b*il tho 
h*y»n%n% whicli llii’S repres*'nt.** — A > T» 
JltHyn’t, ed. lCd% pi 375. 

Iflfll.- 

“ 'riiturcK**!? moihd proved a nnggot, 

Tliclr Directory nn Iniliin Pagod.*' 

//pditrof, 1*1, 11. Canto i. 
1C93,— “. . . Kor, My they, witat Is tho 
Pagoda? It IS All innge or stone. . , /*— 
i.KSlK 

1727.—**. . . tho Girl wiUi tho Pol of 
Fire on her lle\d, ssalKing nil the Way lie* 
fore. NVhtii they came to the Knd of their 
lourucy . . where w.a.s placed another 
black Slone Pagod, tho ilirl set her Fire 
iKduro it, and run sbirk m.id fur a Minute 
nr»o i. *271 [cd. 17I4J. 

c. 17117.- 

“ flee tlmmging millions to tho Fagodnin, 
And offer country, P.irent, wifo or son.** 
Aysc, Ppitnyuf /u /vif, I, 
ISlt. — **Out of town fix das**. On mv 
return, find iny jwior hltlc pagod, Xn|K»leon, 

I uishcd off hi* |>edeslAl ; — tho thieves are in 
»ans,*' — Letter of %ro.n*j, April 8, in 
Mwrt't A»/c, etl. 1832, hi. 21. 

C.— 

c, 15CC.— ** Xell* v«cir jKii H canalli Amhi 
dl Goa, si utgadi ditioquanmtadiicpagodi 
|>ef caualirt, ot ogiii pagodo val otto lire 
alia nostra moneta ; o emno moncto d'oro ; 
do inodo clio It e.ainUi Amhi sono in gran 
prezzo in quo* paesi, come saroblic trecento 

a uattro cento, clnquo conto^ o finn roiUo 
ucati I’vno.’— G, /afcnVi, in y5tn»/t*o, 
iii. 3S3. 
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1507,—“ I think well to order nnd decree 
thiit the pagfodes which come from without 
'.•?bnl! not bo current unless tlioy bo of forty 
4vnd tlircc |X)inis (ws^y ?) conformable to the 
first issue, which is called of ^l^ra, and 
which is of the same valtio as that of the 
rfSdft Tome^t which were issued in its like- 
ness/* — J-Jdict of (he Kvifft in Arehtr, Pori, 
Oricnl, iii* 7S2.* 

3508, — “There nro yet other sorts of 
'money called Pagodes. . . . They nro Indian 
and llcathonish money with the picture of j 
a Biucll rpon them, and therefore arc called 
PagodoB, • , /^-^Linsrhot^Uf 51 niid 69; 
pink. Soc, i. 187, 2J2]. 

1602.—“ And he caused to bo sent out 
for the KinjCfs of the Decan and Canam tiyo 
tluiusaud horses from those that ircro in i 
'lion, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodes, for every one had to jviy forty ns 
duty. Thceo troro imiwrlod by the Moors 
and” other merchants from the iiorts of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering Goa they 
^ro free and uncharged, hut on leaving that 
place they have to jviy the«>o duties/* — 
Coirm, IV. vi. 6. 

[ „ . with a sum of gold pagodes. 

a coin of tbo upper country (DalncntoY, cacli 
of which is worth 500 rcM (*«ay lls. 3d.; the 
usual value was ,300 rci#).’* — Ibtd, VII. i. 11.] 

3623,— “• . . An Imlmii Gentile Lord 
called Kania Ilau, who has no more in all 
than 2000 paged [paygods] of annual 
revenue, of which again ho pays about 800 
to Vcnktnph Nnioka, whoso tributary ho is. 

. . /W'. delta Valte, «. 692; plak. Soc.ii. 
306]. 

1673.— “ Almut this time the Kajali . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and iKiiRcd about 
16,000 Pagods.*’— /r.v^r, 80. 

1670.— “For in rcganl these Pagodsare 
very thick, and cannot bo dipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a i*iorcor, and 
iworco the Pagod through the Hide, lialfnnv 
or more, taking out of one piece ns much 
Gold ns comes to two or llirco Sous."— 
Tiumiier, KT, ICSl, ii, 4 ; [Da//, ii. 92J. 

1780,— "Sir niomas Diinibold, Bart,, re- 
signed tho Government of Fort St. George 
on the Mg. of tho 9th inst., and im- 
mediately W’ent on1)onni tlio General liarkor. 
It is coandcntl}' ro}x»rted that ho has not 
been ahio to acounmlatc n %’cry largo 
Fortune, considering tho long time lie has 
IfCen at Mndrass ; indeed people wiv it 
antounis to only 17 lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or n little more than jC 600,000 
sterling,' —//icX*j/V Pcn*jat Gasettr^ April 15, 

1785,— “Your servants have no Trade in 
this con airy, noitlior do you nay them high 
wages, yet In n few years they return to 
Knglaim with many lacs of pacrodas,** — 
P'aftoh of Areotf in oa Vie 

^^ahoh*s Pfhts, WorlSf od. 1852, iv. 18. 

370 C. — “ La Bbagnvndi, moneta d’oro, 
die ha rimmagino della dea Bhagavudi, 
jiomo corrotto m Pagodi o Fagodo^ dngli 
finropci, b inonctn rotonda, conYC.saa in una 
]>arto . , — Pra PaoUnOi 57, 
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1803.—“ It frccpicntly 'hnppona that in 
tlio luiznar, tho star pagoda oxclmngos for 
4 rupees, and nt other times for not more 
than 3."— Il’l5///«#;ffea, ed, 1837, ii. 375. 

PAGODA-TEBB. _ A slang phrase 
once current, rather in England than 
ill India, to express the openings to 
rapid fortune which at one time 
existed iu India. [For the original 
meaning, sec the quotation from Ryklof 
Van Goens under BO TREE. Mr, Skeat 
writes : “ It seems jiossihle that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from tlic practice, among some Oriental 
nations nt least, of making cash in 
moulds, the de.sign of w’hicii is based 
on the j)lan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of the Jialny Peninsula tho name cash- 
tree (polto^ pitis) is applied to cash cast 
iu lliis fonii. Gold and silver tribu- 
tary trees arc sent to Siam by the 
trilmtarv Slates: in these the leaves 
are in ‘the shape of ordinary tree 
loaves.”] 

1877.— “India 1ms been tran‘*fciTcd from 
tho regions of romance to tho realms of 
fact . . . tho mines of Golconda no longer 
pay tho cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree lias lK>cn stripped of nil its golden 
fruit .” — JilarlwocfVt AAl<7cl^»7^^ 575. 

1881.— “It might l>o mistaken ... for 
tho work of some modern architect, built 
for tho KftlKJb of a couple of genemtiona 
back, wlio Imd enriched himself when tho 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking.”— 
ikit, AVnVir, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PBHLVI.. Tlie name 
applied to tlie ancient Persian language 
in (hat phase which prevailed from the 
beginning of the Sassnnian monarcliy 
to the time when it became corrupted 
by tlie inllucncc of Arabic, and tlie 
adoption of numerous Arabic \yord.s 
and phrases. The name Pahtati was 
adopted hy Eurojjcaiis from the Paisi 
use. Tlie* language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achncnienian 
kings, as preserved in the cniicifonn 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Bchistuu, 
and elsewhere, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zond-Avesta, and is 
characterised by a number of inflec- 
tions agreeing Mitli those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. Tlie dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminationB i.s 
already indicated ns hcginniiig iu the 
later Achaemeuiau inscriptions, and 
iu many jiarts of the Zeiid-AvMta ; 
but its ‘^course cannot he traced, as 
there are no inscriptions in Persian 
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language during tlic time of the Arsa- 
cidae ; and it is in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardokhalur-i- 
Pupakan (a.d. 226-240)— the Ardasliir 
Bawigan of later Persian — that the j 
language emerges in a form of that 
which is knouTi as Pahla-vd. “But, 
strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
language is called PahLi'vi when it is 
'written in one of the characters used 
before the invention of the modem 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmatical mode adopted in Pahla'vi 
ivritings. . . . Like the Aasynans of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their writing 
from a foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllabarj', these later An*an 
Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. 
Besides the alphabet, however, which 
they could use for spelling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their mitings as rapresenta- 
tives of the corresponding irords in 
their o'wn language. . . . The use of 
such Semitic words, scattered about in 
Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 
language. . . . But there arc good 
reasons for supposing that the language 
was never spoken as it was written. 
The spoken language appears to have 
been pure Persian ; the Semitic words 
being merely used as written repre- 
sentatives, or logograms, of the Persian 
words which weie spoken. Thus, the 
Persians would UTite malhdn malUi, 

* King of Kings,* but they would read 
shdhdn shdh, ... As the Semitic 
words were merely a Pahlavi mode 
of writing their Persian emiivnlcnts 
(just as ‘viz.* is a mode of writing 
‘namely* in English*), they dis- 
appeared Muth the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
^vrite all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them**(E. JK West, Introd, to Pahlati 
Texts, p. xiii. ; Sacred Boohs of the 
East, vol. v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi VTitings are con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 

* Or onr symbol (&»), now modjfled into (is). 
wlUch is in fact T^tin et, but Is rrnd ' and.” 

t “Tlie peenhar mode of writing Pahlavi hero 
alluded to long mode tho character of the Ian* 
guago n standing puzzle for European scholars, 
and was first satlsfactonly explained b> Professor 
Hang, of Slnnlcb, in his admirable Essay on the 
Pahlavi language, already cited" (JPest, p. xiuji 


tions from the Av&sta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious character. 
Wliere the language is transcribed, 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modem Persian alphabet, 
and freed from tho singular system 
indicated above, it is called Pazand 
(see PAZEND) ; a term supposed to be 
derived from the language of the 
Avesta, paitizanti, with the meaning 
‘re-explanation.* 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlavi linve been suggested. It seenm* 
now generally accepted os a changed 
form of the Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Parthia of Greek and 
Homan writers. The Partisans, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of 
Persia for five centuries, and it is 
probable that everything ancient, and 
connected with the period of their 
rule, came to be callca by this name. 
It IS apparently the same word that 
in the form pahlav and pahlavdn, d:c., 
has become the appellation of a 
wairior or clinmpion in botli Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
that most warlike people the Partisans. 
(Sec PULWATJN.) Wnether there was 
any identity between the name thus 
used, and that of Pahlava, wliich is 
^plied to a people mentioned often in 
^nskrit books, is a point still un- 
settled. 

Tho meaning attached to the term 
Pahlavi bj” Orientals themselves, writ- 
ing in Arabic or Persian (exclusive of 
Parsis), appears to have been ‘Old 
Persian* in general, without restric- 
tion to any particular period or 
dialect. It is tlius found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Per- 
sepolis. (Derived from West as quoted 
above, and from Hang's Essays, ed. 
London, 1878.) 

e. 930. — “Quant an motdira/eh, enpehlvi 
{affahivn/a) e’est h diro dnns la languo pri- 
rnitirc do la Per«o, il mgnifio drapcaii, piquo 
ot 4tondard.**— iii. 252, 

c. A.n, 1000. — “GayOmarth, who was 
called CriVMdA, because Gir means in Fah- 
lavl a mountain* . . — Albtrdnt, Cdirono- 

togy, 108. 

PAILOO, s. The so-called ‘ trium- 
phal arches,* or gateways, •which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
landscape, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin, jwt?, ‘a tablet,* and 
lo, ‘ a stage or erection.* Mr, Fergiisson 
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Iins sliowu the coiistmctioii to liare 
been derived from India with Buddh- 
ism (see Indinn and Easlmt Archie 
tcctnrcy j>p, 700-702). [So the TbnV of 
Japan seem to represent Skt. tomm^ 
‘an archway * (see Chamberlain^ Thing!* 
Jajiancscy 3rd cd. 407 

PiliAGlLAsS, 8. This is do- 
mestic Hind. for ‘Asparagus* (Panjah 
N. <L (?. ii. 180). 

PALAJ^KEEN, PAEANQTJIN, s. 
A hox-litter for travelling in, *\\ith a 
pole projecting before and behind, 
which is l)ornc on the shoulders of 4 
or G men — 4 always in Bengal, 6 
pornetinips in the Trhign countfv. 

The origin of the woid is not douht- 
ful, though it is by no menus dear 
how the Portuguese got the exael form 
which they have handed over to us. 
The nasal t crmiTialion may he dismi‘5scd 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
nsoccura in wamlorin^ Ba^m (ifV5«0> 
and many other words and names as 
used by tbeni. Tlie basis of all the 
forms IS Skt. pan/a or prtfyai7/;<i, 
‘a bed,' fiom which wa have ilind. 
.'iiid ^lahr. palainj^ ‘a bed,* Hind. pfW:7y 
‘a palnnkin,* [Telugu wlncb is 

pcriiaps tbe origin of the Port, word], 
Pali pff/faaZo, ‘a couch, bed, litter, or 
palnnkin ’ (C/ifWrrs), and m Ja^une^c 
and Malay palafighit ‘a litter or sedan* 
(Crav/urd),^ 

It is curious that there is n Spanish 
word ])alanc(i (L, Ijal, phalanga) for 
a pole UFod to carry load** on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
jfalangniuo.f ) ; n metliorl of tian*:port 
more common in tbe south than in 
England, though even in old Englidi 
the thing has a name, viz. ‘a cowle- 
stafF* (sec NJiJl), It is ju'st po'-^ihle 
that this word (though we* do not find 
it in the Portugue.se dictionaries) mny 
have iniluenced the form in whirh the 
early Portuguese risitow to India took 
up the word. 

Hie ihhij ajipcars nlicady in the 
JldvKtyam, It is siioken c»f hy I bn 
Bntuta and John ^larignolli (both c. 


* In Oinfirh^t III, 0, tlifl **fi»rciilnin qiind fcpit 
itihl rer ixtlomirit ttr Kflnh IJlttiix** In In tho liQhrpw 
opjftiy'tn, vlilcli ha*} by homo Itpfu BuppoHc*! to Im* 
Orefk ; blpbly Iniprobrible, a« tbe litter 

ivimo to Offocn from tlio nnsU Is Ji possitile tbat 
thn wonl «iii tw III Boiito way tiKen from 
»HLat Tlio II V. baa fabritz/Kln. {Soo thf <lls» 
emsion In i:ncyetopanlia IHbUia, lit :i80i taj.h 


ISriO), hut neither u«cs this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of pillht older than Akbar (see Elliot^ iv. 
515, and AJUf i. 254). 

As drawn by Linscholeii (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c, 
17G0), the palnnkin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
veliicle ; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. IVilliam- 
son (V. il/., i. 316 seqq.) gives an 
account of tlio diflerent changes m 
the fa<*hion of painnkins, from %vhnh 
it would appear that tlie present form 
must have come into use aliout the 
end of the 181h centurv. Up to 1840- 
50 mo*)t people m Caleiitfa kept a 
palaiikiii and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa— .cce OOEIYA), but 
the practice and the vehicle are now 
Almo*«t, if not entirely, oh.*5oU*te among 
(he better clascs of Europeans. Till 
the same pcnocl tbe palnnkin, carried 
by relay.s of beavers, laid out by the 
post-olKce, or by private cbowdrics 
(cj.v.), formed tlie chief means of ao- 
comjdishing c.xtensivc joumey.q m 
India, and the elder of the present 
writers h«'» undergone hiudly Ic'-s 
than 8000 or 9000 iiiile.s of travelling 
in going couMderablc di.slancca (e\- 
clndnig minor journeyh) after this 
fashion. But lu the decade named, 
the ]*nlnnkin hegiiii, on certain grc<it 
roads, to be superseded liy the (Sir*/:- 
gan^ (a Palkee-garry or j»alankin- 
carringe, ]ior«ed by pomes jH»^ted nbuig 
the road, under the iKwt-olhce), and in 
the next decade to a large extent ]»y 
railway, supjiluincntcd by other whcei- 
carringe, so that the palaiikiii is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localitic.«, 

c. 13J0. — “Some timo .'iftcrwnrds tho 
p.nces of tlio of tbo Vnncr'»o cnnio 

to ino with atfvtu. ... It in hko a bed of 
stnto . . . with n pole of wchkI alK>^c « . . 
till*} H curved, find nindo of the Indinn enne, 
solid nnd conipncl. Viigbi men. divided into 
two relay**, aro crnplu.iod in turn to cairy 
ono of the^c ; four c,arry tho palnnkin w’llil^t 
four rest. Tlio^o vuliiclc<i servo in liidin tho 
s'lirio pnrpo'.o n** donkey.** in Ivgypt ; most 
people ii«e them habitually iu going and 
coming. If a timn has hin ow*n nlaic**, ho 

carried by llicrn ; if not ho Iiiro-i men to 
carry him. *Thoro nro nho n few found for 
hire in tho city, which stand iu the bnxnrs 
at tho Sti1tan*8 gate, mid al^n at tlio gates of 
privnto citi/cn **." — Jbn BaMa, iii. 38d. 

c. 1350. — “Kt ccinm liomtnc<f ct mnlicres 
ttorlnni super scapulas in loctici*} do qutbiiR 
in Canticis; fcraUimfccU sihl Salomon tie 
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id c^t IcctuUiin iwrUitileti* 
Picut portnbar ego m Zayton ot in Indm/' 
•^Mangnnfii (pco Cathay ^ A,c., |i JUIl), 

And ro AHSciidding nil the ]>e<»jilo 
rondo great lainentntion, nnd po did thr(mgh» 
out nil the ptreetn the ^omon, iiiamod ni»d 
Mngio, in n marvellous way. Tim fftjdaius 
lifted him (tho dead All)Oi|uen|Uo)» Rented 
ns ho was in n chair, nnd placed him on a 
palfinqultn, lio Ihni ho>\ns rceii hy nil thu 
]»coido , nnd Joau Mendes Botclho, a hnight 
i)f ACou^ iVAllKyiuenpio^s mnUtng {« ho v a«) 
his Aneiont, l»f»n»tln5 h tuner licfnro thoho»ly,’* 
— Ctarru, A-ndci/, II. i. *100. 

lf>63,— **. . . nnd tho bninrhcs nro for 
iho most |virt ‘"tnii^dit except *onio . • . 
vltich they tuist nml bond to lono the canes 
for pnlcnqulns nnd |K>rtnhlc chain, hucIi ns 
nro used in Iiidia/'—fAircm, f. IlM. 

1&67. — . . . >uth ei4»t Kftlchlncs 

ltaA.int)t uhleh nrohm'd locnrry Iho palan* 
olllnCS, eight far A PAloacblnO (isiAtnr/iinr.), 
fyiire at n time **— C. in Unit, 

IK ais. 

l.'OS.— *• . , . After them followoth the 
hrytie liotaccn tno CVir.B«'r^\ e.tch in thnr 
FnlloxnkiD. ulnch is most costly iradc«*'>« 
jAn^ehoUnt ftC; (link. Hoc. i« U^>J. 

ItiOC.— “'ITie palanquins cohered nith 
curtniiis, in tho w.ij that is usual in this 
l*r«nnro, nro occasion «»f eery great olfcnc*cs 
ngiiinst t»o<l our l/ml" , I . (the t>wi»vl 
therefore urges tho Viceniy to prohihit 
them altogether, nnri) . . . **injoms on all 
ecclesiastical j»erPons, on tn'mltj* of («enleiicc 
of «>xcnmmunication, and of K>rrciting 100 
j^nfant to the church court • md to use the 
aaid palanquins, nndc in tho fashion nliove 
dc‘-cnl»ed.”— Ith Act of f»th <\iiiiicn of (loa, 
in .IrcAir. P»»rL Vnmt ^ fa^c. 1. (See nbo 
under BOY.) 

The followinc m the n*nion«ti nitre 
of the city of Uo.i ngaimt the ei cle^i- 
Astical nctiuii in thu inatlcr, n(Mie&.od 
to the King* 

1(J0C,— ‘'Laal year this City gave your 
Mnjestj an Account of hovr tlie Archbishop 
Pnmnto proitoscd tho i*ssue <>f onler* that 
the women ehould go with their palanquins 
uncoTcrctl. or at least half uncovered, nnd 
how on this matter were nmclo to him nil the 
needful reprc«ontAtioiis nnd rcronnstrancei 
on thh part of tho whc>lo coinninnit>, gi\ing 
the reasons against wuch n proceeding, which 
were also sent to Your Majesty, Never- 
thcletsi In n Council that was held this last 
mimmor, they dealt with this Mibject^ nnd 
they agreed to petition Your Mniesty to 
onler that tho said palanquins nhould travel 
in Rueli n fashion that it conid ho seen who 
WOP in tlioin. 

“Tho mutter Is of »o odious n nature, and 
of puch a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desiro in no slmpo what^ 
over, nor give nny ordorof tho kind, seeing 
this plnco IS a frontier fortress, llio reasons 


• **l\tgoa do cyiitf,’* IVo nro not sura of tlm 

meaning. 


for till** huMi licen written to Your Majesty ; 

let us lK?g Yotir Miijcsty gfacioiislr to make 
no new rule ; nod this !:> tlio petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty,”— 

a CidrtH^ dr ffott a Sva May^ttad*^ 

u anno tU JCO^l. In ^IrrAcV. Pori, 
f.i«c. i". Kdi^oo, 2s, Parto, 

ICO**.!*,-** If comtriing forth of his pallacc, 
hee Mnirmglr) get sMi oti^n Horse, it i« a 
si.;nu that ho govth for the Warres ; but if 
ho Imj rp v|Kin on Kleptmiit c»r Palankine, it 
will iKie but nil hunting Veijago,*’— //uirfiiii, 
in Pnrthas, i. 2l{*, 

ICIG. — **. , , AMitfa CAen, tho great 
g4»v«mowr of Atradaunjt, Inring s^'nt for to 
t’uiirt in clisgricc, cumtning In Pilgrim's 
('Inthcs \Mtli fi/rtio pcrrants on foote, aliout 
sixtie miles m counterfeit humiltatiom 
Imished thore^t in his Pallankee."— AVr 7; 

! in t. f».V2; (link. Ssor, ii. 278, 

I which ri»sds patonckeo. with other inkior 
va nances], 

! Ill Terry V account, in Pifrchiu^ ii, 1475, 
V. e have n Pallankco. and (p. 1 1*1] ) Paloaln ; 
I 111 a letter of Tom (*orT.atvV (1615) jPalott' 
keen. 


1623,— “In the territories of the Portu* 
giicse in Imlti it is forbidden to men to 
trarel in p.i]ankin (PttfanA/Jkn) os in good 
k.>itli to«i olTcmmaft* n pror»s‘ding; never* 
llielc's as tho PorlugtU'M) |tiy very liltio 
attcnitoa tothoir Iiws, as soon'ns the rains 
U*gin to fall they ctiminmco getting jier* 
mi-'ioa to iiH the p,alankls, either by fsrour 
or b.> bnln ry , .and no, gruiually, tho thing 
is relaxed, iinlil nt Isst nearly crcryliody 
tniicK in tint wnv, nnd nt nil >ea*oa.s.**— 
/*. d'fla Vtiilff i.'tJU; (comp. link. 8or, 
i.ni;, * 

Itj.’iO. — **1110 designing ro«cal (SiTajl) 
, . , conciliated Afnil Kh Cn. who fell Into the 
Sinn*. . , . Without arms he mounted the 
palki, nnd procmlcii to the phee appointed 
under tho forlre-s. He left nil his ntten* 
dinl>i at tho <li<taiico of n long nrrow.shot. 
. . . Siv,aj( had a ssi*a|*on, called In tho hn* 
giisgeuf the Dikhtn hirhCA (i.^. ‘scorpion 'I 
(in tho fingers of his hand, hidden under 
his slcovt*. , , .AV.d/f A'A(1«, in AV/itf, 
> 11 . 250. See nlso p. 50l». 


c. IGuO.— <*. . . From inMndC* 

mftxn (hero is no trnretiing by waggons. . . . 
Jhtt instead of CVviches they hare the con- 
venience of Pallekiea, wherein >ou nre 
curried With more i»i»ce<l and more c.^so 
than in any imrt of Iiidis." — . Tiiivniifr, 
i:.T. Ii. 70 ; fed. Jiall, I. 175]. lliis ms 
(Uiilo true tip to luir own time. In 18(0 
tho present writer was carried on tlmt road, 
n stage of 25 miles in little more than 5 
lionrH, by 12 l>euren, rvIioWng each other 
hy Rixes. 


1C72. llio word oecuRi rocral times in 
Baldacna ns FalllnkiJn. Tiv vernier writes 
Pallekl nnd Roniettmcs PrUIanqnin [JUiff, 
i. 45, 175, 3f*0. 3021; Bernier has Paleky 
[ed. Con4tfalU, 211, 2ii3, 372], 


1073.—.“ . . , nmhling after these a great 
pace, tho Palaiikcon*lio>s sup|iort them 
tour of them, two nt each end uf n Jlajnho, 
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ybich in n long^ hollow Cnno » i . nrchod 
inthomiddio » . . >%horo hangs ihoPaleu- 
koon, n*» big na nn onliimry CSouch, broad 
enough to tumble in. . • .**— JFVyrr, 31. 

1678. — *‘Tho ponniRsion you nro plcnsod 
to give us to buy n Follakoo on tho Coni> 
pnny's Aect. Shall mnko uso ofT oa Soono 
ns can poasiblio moot ono may bo 
fitt for y* purtMsc. . • — MS. Lottcr from 
i'brforv at Jiathvtnrf to tho Council (of Fort. 
St* Goorgo), March 0, in India OfTico. 

16S2.~Jo.nn Nicuhof hna Palakjjn. Zee 
tn Xdinl»2ittzff iu 78* 

[ y, **Tlio Agent and Council • * • 
nliowcd Iiini (Mr. Olarko) 2 ivigoi* p, mcn«om | 
more tounnis tho defraying hui pallonquia { 
charges, ho being very cm/y and much ! 
weaken’d by liis .sicknosse,” — 7Jiary i 
2'V. St* f/to. Ist ser* i. 3J,] 

1720. — desire that all tho free Mcr> 
chants of niy ncquamtanco do attend me 
in their pale^eenfi to tho i)lncc of burial*** 
— Will of ChvrUa Darcff^ Merchant, in 
WiffUr^ ii. 310. 

1720,—**. , . Palnn^k3^c1ragors” (palnn> 
l;in*bc.nrors).— rafr/jfyn, ‘IS. 

1730.— ** Palanquin, a kind of elinisc or 
chair, liomo by men on their shoiildora, 
much ii<^ed by tho Chine^o mid other I^iistorn 
peoples for tnivelliiig from place to place.” 
— haihD*3 Diet* 2ml ed. 

1750Tj 2, — **Tho greater nobility arc 
carried in a palokce, which lookn very like 
a hammock fastened to a |k>1o,'’ — Tureen*^ 
Votjugt to Swrtitte^ Chimty &c., ii. 201. 

17.^ri*f>S. — In tho former year tho Court 
of Dircctom ordered that writcra in thc|r 
Sendee should **lny a^idc tho expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writer«hip,” Tho Writers of Fort 
William («ltli Kov. 1766) rcmoimtratcd, 
begging **to bo indulged in keeping n 
Palankeen for such months of tho year 
M tbo oxcevrivo heata and Molont rains 
make it iinposMblo to go on foot without 
the utmost hazard of their health.*’ The 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1760): 
**Wo voiy well know that tho indulging 
Writew with Palankeens has not a little 
contrihuted to tho neglect of Imsincs'* we 
complain of, by oltording them op|)ortunities 
of rambling ” ; and again, with nn obduracy 
and fen^our too great for grammar (Mnren 
3, 1768): **Wo do most positively order 
and direct (and will admit oi no represonta* 
tion for postponing tho execution of) that 
no Writer wiiaisoover be pcmiittod to keep 
either polonkoon, horso, or chnise, during 
liis Writcrship, on pain of Ifoingiinmodiatcly 
dismissed from our pcnico.”— In I^ona. 
pp. 64, 71, 130. 

1780.— ** Tho Nawaub, on peeing his con* 
dition, was struck with grief and com- 
passion; but . . . did not even bond his 
eyebrow nt the sight, but lifting up ilio 
curtain of tho Palkee with his own hand, 
ho paw» that tho eagle of liis^ (Ali Ituza’s) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to tho 
garcions of Paradise/’ — 21. of 7/yd«r, p. *120, 


1781.— 

** Tho Sun in gaudy palanqueon 

‘ Curtain’d with purple, fring'd with gold, 

Firing no more heaven’s vault serene, 
Petir’d to Slip with Ganges old.*' 

7Vflww a ballad by Sir ir, 

.fours; in Li/e and IFor/s, 
ed. 1807, ii. 603. 

J801, — “Give orders that n palanquin 
may bo made for mo ; lot it bo voiy^ light, 
with tho p.annch made of canvas instead of 
wood, and tho {lolcs flxed as for a dooloy. 
Your Bongnlly ptdonquins nro so heavy 
that they cannot bo used out of Calcutta.^* 
•^Wefliuffton (to Major Shaw), Juno 20. 

The following luonsures a change in 
ideas. A palaiikiii is now hardly ever 
used by a Kiiropcnn, even of humble 
position, much 1c.rs by the opulent : 

ISOS.— '*FaIkco. A litter well known in 
India, c*allcd by tho English Pal&nkeen. 
A Guzerat pnn^to^ (aw nro of no other) 
hnz.arrls tho Etymology J^a-htLhrr [/w7o- 
/OIAl] n thing requiring nn annual income 
of n (lUnrtcr i^ick to sup(>ort it and corro* 
pponding luxuries,**— 7f. 2/nwm(m(i, 21 (hS’ 
InttwnSf kc. 

„ “The conveyances of the idnnd 
(Mndcim) are of three kinds, nz. : hordes, 
mules, and a litter, yclo{>ccl a palauquin, 
being a chair m tho pnajio of a lj.atbidg*tub, 
with a jHilo ncro'»«, earned by tw'o men, as 
dooiccs are in tho cast," — IIV/ pA, 2lcmxni‘ 
aerners^ i. 232. 

1800.— 

** Woo I Woo ! nrotmd their palankeen, 

As on u Imdal day ^ 

With R 3 ’ni|)hoiiy and dance and eong, 

Thoir kindred and their friends come on, 

Tho dance of sacrifico ! Tho funeral pong ! " 

2CcJianitif i. 6* 

c. 1830, — ** Cn curiotiv indi**crct rc^ut im 
gnlot dans In Udo ; on Temporta l)ai;pi6 do 
sang, couchd dans un palanquin.’* — T. 
Jn^Hcmont, Corr. i, C7. 

1880. — “It will aninzo readers in these 
dnyn to lanm that tho Govornor-Gcncml 
poinotimcs condc^secndcd to be earned in a 
Palanquin— n mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journoys away fnnii mil- 
road*, hna long been noamlonod to portly 
Ualioos, and Eiimsian clerks.*’ — Sat. 7f*»u, 
Fob. 11. 

1831.— “In tho great procession on Corims 
Cliristi Day, when tho Po|ki is c.arriod in 
a imlanqum round tho Pinz/a of St. Peter, 
ii is gonernlly believed that tho cushions 
and furniture of tho palanquin nro po ar- 
ranged as to enable him to bear tho fatigue 
of tho ceremony by Mttiiig whilst to the 
ppcctator ho nppenm to bo kneeling." — 
Stanlryf Ch rift inn 2natUuttoitf, 231. 

PALAVERAM, n.p. A town and 
cAntoiimciit 1 1 miles SJW. front 
Afadras. Tlic name is PalhTvninm 
probably Pnlla^puraWf PaUavapura 
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the ‘town of the Pnllns’ ; the liilter a 
c<isto claiming descent from the Pallu- 
v.is who reigned at Coiijcvemm 
girl Sdstrt), [Tlic Madras Qlos^, derives 
thfir name Irom Tam. ‘low 

land,* as they are commonly employee! 
in the cultivation of wet lands.] 

PALE ALE. The name formerly 
given to the hecrhi'cwcd fur Indian use. 
(See BEEK.) 

1781. — “London Porter and Pale Alc, 
li>;ht nnd excellent, Sicca Uiii»co 9 150 jicr 
lihtl.’ — Advt. in »Sr/o«-/iarr, 1 . 119, 

1793, — “For nxlo • . , Palo Ato (per 
hlid.) , • . Its, 60 .” — Pomhag Courier, Jan. 19. 

,1801.—“!. Pale Alo; 2. stninp nlo; 3. 
Biimll beer, 4, brilhont beer; 5. strong; 
jKirtor , 6 liRlit iKirtcr ; 7. b^o^^n atout,”— 
Adi t. in Orm/, (Jood Old Jhnjs^ i. 147.] 
18J8.— “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale. and claret, the prodi;?ious InlKiur of 
ciitchcry, nnd the refreshment of brandy 
vianco, ubicb he was forced tot.iko there, 
Kid this oircct upon Waterloo Sedicy,” — 
Vonitg AaiV, cd. 1807, ii. 2.'iS. 

1853,— “Pamii Ics caf^s, Ics talwrcts, Ics 
g.irKotcs, Ton rencontre ct I'l unc ta>emo 
unglaisc pKicarilco dc pa jtanenrie do ]>ortcr 
siinplo ot douldo, d'old Scotch ale, tVPafl 
Jtttha Palo beer.”— 7Vi. 6’rtu/irr, CunsUnti- 

noplff 22 . 

18G7.— 

“ Pam bi«, galotte on panaton, 

Fromngu u la pie ou Stilton, 

(^idro ou palo-alo do Burton, 

Vin do bnc, ou branneunouton.” 

7V(t. fiUM^irr d Clli, Oarmfr, 

PALEMPOEE, s. A kind of chintr. 
lu'd-covcr, somclinies made of bcnntifiil 
patterns, formerly made at various 
]dnces in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the inipnrtnliou of 
which into Europe has hccome (luitc 
ohsolete, but under the greater np- 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. Tlie etymology is not tpiitc 
certain,— we know no jdace of the 
name likely to have been the epony- 
. inic,— and possiblv it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) jnilang- 
poshf ‘a bed-covcr/ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Salempore as 
n kind of stuff. The jirohabihty that 
the word originated in a perversion of 
palang-posh, is strengthened by the 
following entr 3 ' in Blutcau’s Diet, 
(Sujpt, 1737 .) 

“CffAUDua or CnAUDKUs siio hunsp.snos 
graudes, quo sorrem pnm cobnr catnos o 


outran cou'vi*i. Suo pintados do cores muy 
listosas, oniguns mats finos, a quo chnmSo 
palangapuzeo. Fobricuo-so do nlgoduo cm 
JJcngnla o Choromandel,”— i.^ *'6%aurftf<ou 
Cfiavdfus** (this 1 c«innot identify, perhaps 
the samo as (JhoHtar among Fiece*good]i) 
“are n kind of largo cloths Bcning to cover 
bods and other thingfi. They ore jviintod 
with gay colours, nnd there arc some of n 
finor de«oription uhicli arc called palang- 
poshCB,” Ac. 

[For the mode of innnufacture at 
MasuliiKitAiii, 5CC Jontn. Ind, Art. iii. 
14. Air. Pringle {Madras Sf^ltdionsj 
4th f'Cr. i>. 71, and J)htr\j Ft, SU Geo, 
Lvt scr. 11 i. 173) has questioned this 
dcri\'ation. The word may ha\c been 
taken from the Stale and town of 
PtUaapur in Gurcral, which scenw to 
htn c been an cmjKirittm for the manu- 
faclurc.s of N. India, which wos long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 

161S.— “Int Govemo van Jlaptt mnndraga 
, , , verden vecl . . . Salomporij • . • 
gcmncckt.”— r<in 7/ixwlr, 87. 

1073.— “.StAplo commodities (at Mnsuli- 
mtam) nre cnticiitx i^hito nnd jxiintod, 
Falcxnporcs, Cari>cts.”— /lyrr, 3^1. 

1813. — 

“ A staiu on every buOi that lK>rc 

A fragment of fii^ palampore, 

Ills breast uith uoiindsunnnml»cr'd riven, 

11 i< Imch to earth, bis fnee to heaven . . 

Tlyro/i, 77 <• Giaour, 

1814, — “A variety of tortures trere in- 
flicted to extort a ’confession ; one ^vas a 
vofn, with n platform of tight cordage in 
network, cohered uitli n palampore, which 
concealed a lied of thorns jihaccd under it: 
tlio collector, n corpulent Kiiihn, was then 
strtp|)cd of his jni/m (fco JAIIfilA), or 
nui«<lm rol»e, and ordcreil to lie down,” — 
Fvrhrff Or, J/«rt. ii. 429 ; [2nd cd. ii. M], 

1817. — . • those cloths . . , servo m 
coverlids, and arc emidoyed .os n substi- - 
tuto for the Indian palcmpore.”— 

Jimf, 171 ; [2nd cd. !. 191 J. 

ri8,Vi.- 

“'riic joucllcd nnviun of thy zomzem is 
l«ro. 

And tho folds of tby palampore wave in 
thenir.” 

Pon Gault ifTf Ikutrm Serenade,] 

1862.— “Bal.a posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 3(X) to 1000 mi»cc9.”— 

Traile liejtortj App. p. xxxviii. 

1880.—“. . , and thinl, tho celebrated . 
palompores, or Miod-covers,* of Masulipa- 
tarn, Fntch^rli, Shiknriiur, llazam, nnd 
other placc.s, which in point of art decora- 
tion arc simply incompamblo.” — ^2»irrfin>od, 
The Indwtrial Arts of India^ 260. 

PALI, 6. Tlic name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their njiparcntly 
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tradition Miufiulhu tlir Inrfrtnitc*-* of the tlint the Fall* Iho 
dialcrt of wlial we ntnv call Sotttli lnhjtuftj;c of the of llooclh, ii 

r»n]Hir, in which Sahva Mnni np*ylvnlllHlotlie?hnn*eritpf thcBram 
4 <inrkerl I* ai.i* ilw. '***’*‘^ eerf.anh* N much of that holy 

^ i^oni eoirrafter! on the hn:;inf!e oif 

PRACRIT) nr Aryan vonmcitlars of ^vn. hy tho imiwhittion of iho Hindoo 
Jiuna, and has iirohahiv 1»cen a dead rcHpoiu** — JWT-*'. 
lanpiatjo for nearly 2000 yoai*. PttU **Ti)c Talnpoins . « , do njtply 

til Skt. liiean^i ‘a hue, TOW,F.'rios* ; and lhein»rhci in romo deyno to i‘t«dy« pince 
hy the ]hnid1iii.tc is uv«»d for the Fvrie< nrointinp to thrir ndcs they jire otjh;*od to 

llndr Sirrr.d Rs/j iu xUnHi is the pmmtinr of 

iLV. MtV ^ ‘ ^ /idi.Widdirf i« p^j, laiinn.n, ».r Mnr.Wh. to nnd the 

IhCTi • the h»is»nagv* of the bacrod Vini. the radmiui . . . nud the si'nnotii of 

Jexl.**, i.r. Mnfjfitihi * and this> is called i . . . All then» Iwxihx nro nnltcn 


rJi£;jnn from Indn through fVyhm. j itndclhift.'^ otc' in the Balll 

/'</7i js «a <^ort of Tn '<’.»! n anion^ the I4>mni.‘. “-H'ld/nf, /\fir-n }Vir/ tn 
iV,*ikti<s** fn»m It’S inliemnt prari* and \^7 ] 

Mttn^th ((ViiWi-rA Ihit the nnalojv ISOT^-'Mhi-idhi’^tsnre imp-* - nl nith the 
to Tiisf.tn iM’t..o,.r -till in tin- i.ir,lll.>l. "'-"if'-'a tint th-ir nml e’viril 

i.tii ysf ♦!. . e L I . ‘ H’U'ii'iro. the M.iMdhi or Pali. |sof erciter 

f the «io4lific..tion of , iijslint > nnti‘imty thm tlio J*ivn*.’nl, ^nil that it 
U--*d in 1 nil. to th it of l/ittli I Ind atlnint<l nJ’^n n hyher ‘itte of re'ine- 
tis4-d ID Italian. t mcittlnnit' rivnltna«’^ieh‘rlncpiirc<l. In 

Ih»h«*rt Knox doe.-* not at»|»uinlU ! '*‘* 11 ^*'* .dduce 

Vw>w I.V til, It inm- til.. IV.Ii'himnnin; I *•••"[ jo'lt'ofnt. nro 

if. <'»*!.*» 11,. ..1.. . . 1 ? •( ‘ q«5lto , lljrv «t' t'r\e thiS the 

in texUai le only .jkiI.s of th.‘ 

of Ueligioii as “KMtifr ni nn dvu) int> . nn.lthro* it. *Mfxcl;ni iMd.ihin 
<*h“|ne|ii /.*yje nhndi the Vulg'ir people , o'h.dir in r»» 3 h?n, «h », m tht* hern* sen of 
do nf>t iiiiderMamr* (p. 7.*); .'»t|tl m , thi« qioMi n. xriU i.t*! *i.! ae, u^th sm.nrof 
minther p.Vsige Mtv: “Tlii:v ha>e a : mnniph. thnr fau-mie V. ni, - 
langiMp' ^•unelllin^f diflV i mg from the ‘ ^ 

v«i...rt..j.,n. (1,1;:. wi.i.i, ! . ; 

lh*'l! h‘»'d.*i ate V nl in (]I. JftOj. J mt^t uf tle'crr'ition, v'«i«'>nr'Virls'foD*h'')r\l 

mw hnit vdiMf le sivle dr »nr uttered n hminn yccMit, m>d iun the 


lM.r AJo-ifan, lei nstres d'^ Inir Bill.** — 
i'Asf^ xsr. 01, 


Snpfi titc lloddhi)^, ^p^Ao ii : it m M idhi.* 
'•llui Ter* ' it II t|nntntmn frinii Knchrhi* 


r vlnrl, 1 1,„. .-.I„ ...Iv aMiit..rn.,! - t.,, i,,. ri.,iT, i ,, ..rin.'.,, iMlu-r-f. 

,i of. n),it!. 1. „ ,l..s,l T..!, I'"- 

):«..« no!>K-»,}- tl... [.niirl. wl.ic), 1 i,.l '' 

111,. Balle (iml vliifli |.i iiiri.lit «llli !’• 

the inth'Xionx id eords, like Iho i*xti;on/r* Kpikcn lin/ini^e of Italy 

ve hxvo in Tlie tenie of h* I-* f»»«nd inn ci«niK‘rW pntiinml 

tm I .Indifiv the mines of Oilers, loid nil dlileots, eirh uith its own cU.ir:ii*t»’nsti>f, 
the Omaniehts i.f tlie Vnlrnr Tonruo tiro Hir Pmlinontes* Inrsh, thf Neniwdltan 
h-.rro'v’d fnsii tie BaUc.”— /<i \ n'lvnl, the Tieo.»u *nU nrnl thiwlm*. Tht»-e 


>V/in, ivr. icini, p. j». 


I ilinicct** hxtl l»r4Mi riMn.? in itn]MrtAnco n*i 


J7!'r..— "<)( tl,.. nnnoiit PilKe, : »!'" I'irtli tims o iirw 

Mcr..,l to*t ,.f A*,., nn.l Siim, n. f ®'"'; , ’ ‘‘'i''''' '': 

tt.ll «» of «.^-.r.,l >,tl,rr wimtri... ‘ < 1 .. i,ii.-t nml t.,...l<-„ltii.nU.. of 

- o... froe, Hie >01 mctiinrs, riW<l It at onoe to thr 


* He* writer li ler»* IM nwny hj WHfiH’s 

J.trte'neo, 


ihiuin^ nnd it i> a chimoloristle 

of Ixolh h*nrm;*'ri that noarl) every woni 
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on<l* In ft vowel, nml that nil har»l» conjiinr* 
tloni nro i*o(lenfd clown by ft'cMinihtlrtii, 
olplon, or cnni^ while on the other hand 
Ifolh lend thcm^rhci cndly to the oxprr«-»ic n 
ofnnblliiieftntUijrot^'nic thnufjht.” — VfxM^rs, 
(0 Pafi JAct* |>i». xlibxlv, 

PALKEE-aAIlRY,H. A'pnUnbin. 
coach,* nn it it termed in India ; i.e. 
u carrinpe j*hajK*d «f)i!U‘w!iat like* a 
mlankin on wlictds ; Hind. 

The word i^ huwrvcrone fonin d under 
Kuropcan iniliicncw. [**Tlic 
of r(mvc\ inc pivenjrew by p dKc‘0 
carrin^fi't 'and IrncK** van lir'l 
lidiod between CaviiJ^jn* and Albiba* 
bad in May 1843, and extemhd to 
Allyglmr in Xo\ ember of the muio 
year; Delhi v*a.n included in June 
1815, Agni and Me ••nit nlHUii the 
Fame lime ; the now-goiim line not 
bein^% bov‘\«T, le.uh till Jaiiuiry 
181C** (Ccrrri/, f?e«f WW’/hiyc, li. 1)1).) 

187?^.— **Tl»c ntirfmorChuiernlV I'lrrh/o 
• • . nny bo ^o^Ued by the hirril ‘pilkl* 
pliany,^with ii^ two write he«l |x>oirs, r«»j*o 
b.vnic 1, nc.irly iiiKcil dnter, ond wh»-^U 
where Mnnou^ inotinnH iinprcM e*i»» with 
tho telin th.it the> ninU ture.o cifT at ihr 
next rv^ohltlirn. * --/.•/V m /‘e i. “<?. 

Tliit description applies rather te» tho 
crasehee (»|.v ) than n» iht» 
which (or ii'icd In Im*) »4'hlnm fo iw rr||f){y 
cqnipt, I Mr. Kii^inh’*** omritil ed Ihr 
Calcutm ^siW, /nrn tit •! .'Ait, IW) i* 

vc]ually uncctnplimcntftr>.] 

PALMYRA, n, 'rh<k fan-pihu 
jhtMitfnrtntg)^ wbuli h vir\ 
commonly eulti\ntenl in S. India anil 
Ceylon (an it is al*o incb*iHl in the 
Ganps >*nney from ramikbrdud down 
to the head of the Delta), and lienre 
was called hy the Portiiguc^i** ^vtr rx- 
c^Unicr^ prt/nriVri or *the palm-tree.* 
Sir •!. Hooker vriten: “I helicve this 
palm is nowhere vild in India; and 
have nlwayn fuspeeted that it, like the 
tamarind, was intnKlncod fiuiu Afnea.** 
fSo H'ntf, AVon. J)irt, i, oOb] It is an 
important tree in the economy of 
Iimin, Ceylon, and jiarls of the" Anhi- 
pclugo ns ])roilucinR jaggery (cpv.) or 
‘palm-sugar*; vliiUt the vood affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives n 
matoriul for 1 hatch, mats, nmbrellns, 
fans, and a sulistitute for jiaper. Its 
minor uses arc many : indeed it is 
supposed to supply " nearly all the 
wants of man, and a Tiiinil proverb 
ascribe.s to it 801 uses (see Fenpi'-on*s 
fl/ Cxrylouy and TtminiiU 


CVi/Ani, 1 . Ill, ii. 510 '^' 77 ./ uho «<‘0 

BRAB). 

. , A llhft do tViVto . , . H 

imiltai palmclras.*’— ft. C5--r,0. 

JC73.— ‘*3*beir BniMinpi with the 

V* Mulry ond 8tft0* «»t th^* inlnblun'r, Itcinjr 
lijrr'tly c<^nlfircd At CViftvrmency; tho 
P^jfirtr ftre in-ido of nnd of the 

Paliaeroeft.**— fV>vr, IK*. 

1718. — *'. • . D ivi-^ iif ft Tro*' cilird 

Palmelra/*— /*rt 7 /. **/ thr ♦« 

id. 

17f>d.— “Tlie inbrvM was panted with 
mvs of p.almlra« and tree".'*— 

d. K ed. 1*^53. 

IFCO.— ‘'Ilcp’, to«», the l^vitiful palznyni 

loim, which ftU>’Jn»l< o^er tho north c!ih« 
Dhnd, lf/;;in% to ftp; <• nr." - 1 CVv***% 

il. -M. 

PALBIYRA POINT, n.p. Other- 
vrec.dhd I’t. 1*1 dn», fa roiniptionof 
the Port. /*«ri''S Am J*fdm*y Mb*' ttn-ky 
i ijH’,* n nnme do eriptive of the natural 
fonlure*. of the e/sa-l (7VMne*if, ik 53:#)], 
This )s the K.K. punt of C<’yl»»n, the 
high piliuyn tret - on whicirnre eoii- 
si»ntious. 

PAL5tYRAS, POINT, n.p. This 
h a heidhnd on ilw Ori*,<i cai^t.ouitc 
low*, but from It^ prumineme at the 
mti-t ptiuietine pirt of the rtimhiiH**! 
Mnh.'in.vli and Brrdimanl delta an im- 
pirtant Iniiflnnirk, w^peeially in fortm r 
<hy.-s for Mii|»^ Ikiuih] from the vmth 
A»r the mouth of the Hte»gly, all the 
mon* for tin dsiigenuis slnialtdr it, A 
punt of the Midiunadi didta«S1 mile* 

to thw *-ouih.ve«t, is ealbwl 

from it< liability to Ik* mbtaken for 

l\ Valinyms 

, . o C.ibo Scgwgora, n q«e 
nev wh chtwAtn das Palmeinui p*r hunias 
ipie ftllt iMtim, ftiquainirH nmt;rftnti*« iw»t,nm 
pT Iheuhrividirrunciitods term. K dede 
I iN' • • • fnti :nos fiRi d<» Hoyno Orix?."— 
/h»rn.«, I. lx.l. 

15:#^,— **, , , *J ndtc« (Dntcb) iTArejoa 
come to the point of Fnlincr1«*is» you diall 
•oe <eri,iino blicUo daudintr Tpj»on a 

hiid tb.it In blirher thtm all the kind therv- 
fttictut«<, ftnd from thenci* to the Point it 
l>egmtu'th nomine to Iv low grnnr.d snd , • * 
jou nhall eeo fuMiio Miiill (hnt not oner white) 
p.indie Downes . . . >oit i>h dl rintlclTingri^ht 
the point ‘do Palmerlas . • . tint 
V|Km tho |x»int there Is neither tree nor 
IniMi, nnd idthnn^h it bnth tho name of Iho 
lyint of I^iliii-trce*, it hath iiotwith^tAnding 
right forth, but one Pnlme troo."— 

M n<w>b, cb. I'i. 

fc, IW.'i.— “P.rcn the of O.Mf/r 

(‘‘CO HOOQLY). in iJmffafft purclui?^ 


PAMJWi:, 
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ivjlhmit ♦<cniple tlic«o XMvtchwl rnptivo**, 
«ncl t!ic horrid irrttlic imn^actcd In the 
vicinity of ih« inland of near Cape 

daa Palnma.”-— cd. 170.j 

lS2.‘h— “ It !■< n hrjro dulUi {tinned hy 
the niotttlis of the Maha-Nnddee nnd other 
rivcp», the iiorthonitno«t of which intnlito^ 
Cape Palmiras/’— od. ISU, uB^. 

[PAI^IBRE, Ati aitielo of dn'5'? 
wliirli liave heou tisod for 

vat inns I»uri>r>^t'«, ns n *‘earf, and 
Ihdlinp’' a" a tnrK'iii. Mr. Vwsuf Ali 
o;i iSV//; fil) cln-M-s 

it nntoii^^ *fal»tic,s whuli me Miuidy [ 
wrapped nv»'r tbe head and Mjonidi-n' j 
l»y jiivn and women * ; nnd lie ndd** : 


“TIio Pamri is nped l»v women and 


cdtddten. j^eiiertllv Hindus 

His sjH'i'imens mt^ pome *l yard*- lonj: 
hy 1 l»nnd, mid nre niude oi pure j 
or silk mid rntton, with n« nrnnmentnl * 
Intnler, The won! does nol niiprar in 
the Hind, dirlmiinri* s l>td Midepnoitli 
ha*- Mahr. ‘a mrt of -ilk cluih.* 

[Ifil**. -“He i*'>r<Tf*il tny he'td wjtli lii*« 

Pamtire.*'- /' /w^r/. U. iH h] 


iind n p.miireo or Ioo^jo mantle to throw 
oi’cr their nhunlders. or to lyo on ujion thi> 
irnjund,*’— 2nd cd. ii. til,] 

PANGHASTGAM, f. Skt.« 
‘fjuinrjiio-iiarlilo.’ A native nlmnnni: 
in S, Imlin is railed i»t», lH‘ca««e it. 
rontaiiH informat nm on tivc MilijerU, 
vir. Solar Hays hiiimr Days AMmsuis-, 
Yogas, nnd lam ms (certain ftstialogicnl 
divisions of tliV day-» t>f a month). 
JUimhauqn in «w,.d al-o, at lea^t l»y 
Ihtchaiiiui holow, for th«« Hmlinnn 
who keep^ and intcriirw.s the almanai' 
for the viU.igers. [Tins sUtudd he Ski. 

pffNf/if?/;//?.] 

1012. — “Hrory jear thi*y wflho now 
nliniTuC'' for tho cchp^e^ of the San and i»f 
the Ml***!!, nnd they hn>o a jH’r|»«*t«nl cm* 
whieh fc./'rvc'* to priumuttc** tlicir mnoirti'>, 
nnd this they oU Pailclingao.'’-*< oiifo, V. 
M. I. 

10rd.— “Thft Hnindns In ttnlcr to know 
the nmNi nnd Ind diy**, Uwo in-\de certniit 
wnluijrs after the fashion of rnir .Miiianacks, 
and th !*<•«* th< y e dl PnJij.aafrain.” - Itoq^-nvf, 
lhi« xuithiir pics A sjHcmicn fpi*. 
U-CJ‘h 


lor f-onn* of llu* follnwiiig f|noiatiini‘' i 
and notes I ani indehnsi to Mr. >V. 
I'odcr. 

[li»17.— “vVntcIopesnnd mtadiclh-^.* which 
iHsirtho na'*'! wwl in the world, trjth whith 
they tniki* very drlicute ni.intK% c.illcd 
Pn\nninorya."A/f *vr'j StfUtrU to f.v A*. 
A-diti /V., Arm, N«v. 2.?, ini7j India l»U.cc 
HeiMnl", O. (% No. 

[1027. — “ 1/tm V [KA*>hmir] fri\a»llc n« *i 
plu-jVur. VomoHe (nil*-prini lor Pomcrie, 
which he f*l‘cw|jon' nimlinns «s n stuff fn»m 
Kashnnr nnd l,nhorc}. ipil wint dc-* peie** 
iVi'-tufTfs Inn*;u( * ile troh, aulncs ci I ir/» r* 
de dctiJi, faito do lainn do mniitons qni ei\Ml 
an d*m‘t'n' de ce« IwtCH, et <pii C'l ftu»d 
ftno fjne de la wwej «.a ticul ces r-lofft** 
rxpeifeH an froid |K*nd.int rhytcpj ellcsonl 
nn 1 k’'iU lustre, Sj»tiihlnhlc> nut tahN de tios 
CArticpf,"— y*ni}./ ^rj« in ?/>».- i^tj 

J!rUt/‘tn.s sol, i, pt, 2. 

[IdHI. — ,V ]ctt<rin tho India OIIks* of 
1 )^* 0 . Vt* ineatir.ns tint thu (»oven;(#r <«f 
Snmt pn*-*’nted to llm tvso chief rttett»r<a 
hor'c and “ n cait and piUnoriOC '* apitet*. 

( „ a i\ No. irdlH (I. a. IteennI'.) 
mriitiino the pet -entntion to the Pn'M'Iciil 
of Kiir.it of a “cuai and pamorino/’ 

[1075 —“A couple of pamerlne, whi( h arc 
finu iu'intlr«,”-"/Vi.^rV AV/r* wf, ji, 71* ; 

sil^jH ‘0 177 ; in lliramcrln. 

1700.-'*. . , iilhtiKcul^eo LOONOHEE) 
or clout, Inrcly to cover their naU'dne*><*, 

* O wn* (i.) ri'niurt fUiuA) ur tl.pU'xUd) 
r«?‘ii («|;»‘chl s^ajety of irmD.rtviti 

fd.) or !*« SalKiid. inl*li»i; ((.‘niit-«hnw|>, 

ttin proliirt, with tlir* of tie* auIui.-vI pro- 
«hielu,:ihcn^'' tmtcrlal? 


IS'in - ‘'Nil one witluwit isin'ciltin? tho 
Paochane:A. oralminv* her j-r, I:no*^swhen 
ti« 1* t*» iv'rfonu the n*rvnwuies «d rcU{;ion,'* 
— //»<rAto.nn> Jf* Ac., i. 2^tl. 

PANDAL, PEND AUL, «. Ashed. 
Tniiiik /‘-fiido/, [Ski, fximOtj ‘ to hind*]. 

10.* I . . It n the ciivtoni in tlii-« 

country when Ihcreji n Hmle iti the h»m*i* 
tn Kct’up iH’funv th*» dojf ctrmm I'tnltcM 
Mirm will! tnllor than a iinn, anti thc*e nro 
Ctrl cit'd with lijjlitcr ‘'ticks on which fulis'.n* 
i« pul to lunke a dn«lr. . , . 1 his 
tnent i* c-tlled a pmsdnet in the country 
f*jH*t*cli.*'^ /.N':/»rio5, 12. 

1717.— “ Watcr-BandclB. which an^ httlr 

sheds for the f'onvcaicm'y of drmkiii^r 
Water.*'— /V.iWi^u'i .lc.^iciiA 1!>. 

IT-tri,— Je Miivh K pnK‘e''don d’lm jk**! 
lain, ot nrritt’ aiu *ipidturc\ jV uii 
pAfidcl on icntr* tin -iTo, «tir la fo-c dtt 
dt flint: Hla A.ul ornro de hrinclit*^ do 
fiiTiiicr, de tnilr» |*( into*, Ac. I/int'rt‘Mir 
<'tsnt ^pirnie <Ie }MUitcs lniuju.'s ftlUwiu'i * 
AVr^Kif, ^f/ iitrr.*, ill, UJ, 

17?!. - m lie* font rrmstruir 

do ant Iriir |K»rlo tm aiiln* pendaU"— 

ji/nif, td. 17-S2, I. lUI. 

ISOO.— “ I told tho fanner that, ns 1 nuunt 
to innUn him |i.iy his full rent, I conid not 
take his fowl nit’d ttillk without ptyiui* fur 
llioni : nnd tiint I would tud enter Ills pun* 
dull, l*ccau‘o lie ha<l iu)t iMid tho laliourop* 
wlm inndo it.**— I^ettrr of Nir T. A/mim, in 
IAj% i. U.-5k 

IBl l.-*‘*nirrQ 1 beheld, ji«somhled in 
the nine pandaul, or rei*<v.,In^* under tlio 
friendly haniiin.tn'C, the fto^mnuk* (wco 



PANDABAM, 


G6G 


PANDARANL 


CrOSAlN) in a state of nudity, the Yonet 
^see JOGEE) with a lark or paroquet his 
jsole companion for a thousand miles.” — 
PvrhcSf Or. Mem, ii. 465 ; [2nd ed. ii. 72. 
In li. 109 ho writes FendallJ. 

1815.— “Pandauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the river, where 
under my nieuical supenntendonco skilful 
natives provided with cau-dc-luco and other 
remedies were constantly stationed.” — Dr, 
M^Benzief in Asiatic JResearcheSf mii. 329. 

PANDAEAM, s. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called)^ Sudra, or 
.even of a lotver caste. A priest of tlie 
lower Hindu castes of S. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, panddram. C. P. 
Broum says the Panddram is properly 

Vnlshna^'a, but^ otlier authors upply 
the name to Saiva priests. [The 
Madras Gloss, derives the word from 
Kkt. pd ndu-rangay ‘ white-coloured.* 
Messrs, (jdx and Stuart {Man of N. 
Arcot. i. 199) derive it from Skt, 
dagdroj ‘a temple-treasury,* wherein 
were employed those who had re- 
nounced tile world. “The Pandarams 
seem ,to receive numerous recruits from 
the Saivite Sddra castes, who choose 
to make a profession of iiiety and 
wander about begging. They are, m 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
often drinking liquor and eating 
animal, food furnished by any respect- 
able oiidra. They often serve in 
•Siva temples, where they make up 
j^arlands of flowers to decorate the 
lingam, and blow brass trumpets when 
-offering are made or processions take 
place 

1711. — . . But the destruction of 60 
or 60,000 pagodas worth of graiu . . . and 
killing the Pandairam; these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much justice witli them.” — Letter in 
meeler, ii. 163. 

1717. —“. . . Bramans, Fantarongal, 
Jind other holy men.” — Phillips's Accoiintt 
18. The word is here in the Tamil plural. 

1718. — “Abundance of Bramnnes, Fan- 
tares, and Poets . . . flocked together.” — 
i'ro/wr. of the Gospel^ ii. 18. 

1745. — ** On volt ici quelqucfois les Fan- 
darams ou Penitens qui ont 5t4 en p414rin- 
4igo Ji Bengale; quand ils retoument ils 
apportent id avec grand soin do I’eau du 
Gangs dans dcs pots on vases bien formds.” 
— Roihertf M6m.. lii, 28, 

c. 1760. — “The Fandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thomsolvcs 
yield to the force of tnith ,” — Orosst i. 252. 

1781. — “ Les Fandarons ne sont pas moins 
que les tSaniasis, Ils sont do la 
i^ecto do Ghivon, se barbouillent toute la 


figure, la poitrine, et les bms avec des 
cendres do oouzo de TOche,” &c . — Sonneratf 
8vo ed., ii. 113-114. 

1798.— “The other figure is of a Fanda- 
raxn or Senassoy, of tfao class of pilgrims 
to tho TOriouLS pagodas,” — Pennant's View of 
Jlindostanj preface. 

1800. — “ In Chera tho PCtjdrts (soo FOO- 
JABEE) or priests in these temples are nil 
FandanimB, who are the SCtdras dedicated 
to tho service of Siva’s ^tenmlea. . . — 

Buchanan's jLTysere, &c., ii. 338. 

1809.— “Tho chief of tho pagoda (llamca- 
wamm), or Fandaxam, waiting on tho 
beach.” — JA, ro/enfio, i. 338. 

1860.— “In the island of Nainativoe, to 
the south-west of Jnfna, there was tiU 
recently a little temple, dedicated to tho 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
crated serpents were tenderly roared by tho 
FandaraznB, and daily fed at tho expense of 
tho worshippers.”— rcmieniV Ceglon, i. 373. 

PANDARAin, 11. p. The name of 
a port of Malabar of great reputation 
in Uie Middle Ages, a name which has 
gone through many curious corrup- 
tions. Its position is clear enoii^i 
from Varthema*8 statement that an un- 
inhabited island stood opposite at three 
leagues distance, which must be the 
“Sacrifice Hock** of our charts. [Tlic 
Madras Gloss, identifies it witli Collam,] 
The name appears upon no modem 
imi]), hut it still attaches to a miserahle 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalfi-ni (approx, lat, ll* 26'), a 
little way north of Koilandi. It is 
seen below in Ibn Batuta*s notice that 
Pandaram afforded an exceptional 
shelter to shipping during the S.W. 
monsoon. Tins is referred to in an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
imters from his friend Col. (now Lt.- 
Gen.) B. H. Sankey, O.B., B.E., dated 
Madras, 13tli Feby., 1881 : “One very 
extraordinary feature on the coast is 
the occurrence of mud-banks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of water, which have 
the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to sudi an extent tliat ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon, ivhen the dements are rag- 
ing, and not only find a perfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes. 

. . . Possiblj' die snugness of some 
of the harbours frequented by the 
Chinese junks, such as Paadarajii, 
may have been mostly due to banks 
of this kind ? By the way, I suspect 
your ‘Pandamni* was nothing but the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coulandi or 
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<Juc‘landc of oiir Atlas). Tlic Jlaster 
Attcndaut who ncconipniiicd me, n])- 
jHsirs to linx'c n good opinion of it ns 
-nii niichorago, and ns well sholtcrcd.’^ 
X»S<‘o jljra/«l»ar, i. 72.] 

c. lino.'— ^'FandailDa N a town huilt nt 
tlR» mouth of A river %\hich come*! from 
MnniMr (pco MATiABAB), where vessels 
from India and Bind en^t anchor. Tlic 
inhabitiinLi nro nch, llio mnrkcN well 
supplied , anil Inulo doundung,'* — /A/risf, 
in iClliotf i. PO. 

129C.— “In the year n2PG) it was pro- 
hibited to merchant*! who traded in fine 
or costly i)rodiict4 ^ith Mapirh (Ma’liar or 
CVromandclh I’oi-nnn (?) nnd Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdom^, to ctixirt any one 
of tlioni more than the ^.'\Iue of .^»0,000 Ung 
in paj»cr inanoy .”— Anmh qf the 
Mnngof quoted by Pauthfr, *V«rc 

iV, a32. * 

e. 1300. — “Of the cities on the slioro the 
lir^t is SindfOidr, then Fnknilr, then tlio 
country of Manjanir, then the country of 
Jlflf, then liie country of (Fandamina*)/’ 
^n<uhuM<(nit in DfftQt, i, C$. 

c. 1321.— “And the forc«t in which the 
j>c|>pcr proneth evtendeth for n pow) 38 
xiayi*' journey, nnd in that forest tlioro 
ho two cities, tho one whereof i** called 
Plondrina, nnd tho oilier Cgugilin** (sou 
SHINKAliI). — Rriar (Mforir] in ChfAfli/, 
Lc., 75 . 

c. 10 to.— “ From Boddfaitan we proceeded 
to Fondoraina, n great nnd lino town w'itli 
gardens and bnzniv. Tlio Miisiilinan^ there 
occupy three quarter-*, each having tt*i 
mo*Kpic. ... It is at this town that tho 
«-hi|)H of China p:is^ the winter” (r'.r. tho 
B.w. mon«oon),— /5a JUilaiitf Iv, 88. (Corn- 
jiaro JMftro below.) 

e. I>lt2.— “The hninhic author of this 
narratho liaving received his onlor of <In- 
Tnitf«»al departed from Calient hy sea, after 
having ]vis»cd tlic ])ort of BcndmancUfrend 
BandorAnah, nnd see MANGALOBB, n) 
situated on tho coast of llcinbar, (lie) 
rcnciicd the i>ort of Miingnlor. . . — 

AWifmr»7l, III yiufui in SVih CWif,, 20. 

1193 . — o, , , hipar one so cimma 
Pandnxnny . . . jwr quo alii c«tava bow 
]iorU>, o quo alii nos titunnissumo*i • . , o 
-<|Uo ora co«tunio quo o*! narios quo vinh.am a 
estn terra iKUisascin alii iKircstnroin seguros. 
, , — Jtot^ro IVi^co rfu O'anMi, 53. 

1503,— “Da )>oi fccono vela el in vn 
jxirto do dicto Bo chiamato Fundarane 
.nimiromo moUa gMo co artclaria ct dcHbor* 
-orno andaro verso il regno do Cuchiii. . . •'* 
— Acffrr fl / JCtng ATiMaaKf /, p. 5, 

u. 150C.— “Questo capita nio sitrovbinvo 
17 do merendanti Mori in iino jiorto so 
-ehinia Pnnidarasni, o conibatto con iiuc*ito 
lo quail pu nicHsono in terra ; i>or mono cho 
•s|Uc<)io caphauio ninndb tutti li i$oi copnni 
lien nrmadi con un Inril do jwlvero pop 


* TIiIh Is tlm tnie rrndiiig, roo noto at the pl.iec, 

.011(1 */; Jl At. Soc. K.B. 


endaun eomno, c !ni«:o fuoco dentro detto 
navi do ^lori ; o tutto ciucllo hrasollo, con 
tiitto quelle aperiorio cho crano caigho per 
la Mccha, o n^intende eh* crano inolto 
riccho. , • Afojinnfe Cu* Afo«*r, 20*21. 

1510. — “Hero we remained two da)s, and 
ill on departed, nnd went to n place which 
is called Pandarani, distant from this one 
day's journey, nnd which is subject to the 
King of Calient. 'Diis place i*» a w'rctchcd 
affair, nnd lias no iiort.”— 153. 

151C.— “rurlhor on, south south*c.ast, is 
another Moorish place which isaallod Pan- 
doraai, in which abo there arc manj ships.” 
— /ir#p/iiosa, 152, 

In Rowland'-onV Translation of tho To?t/a(‘ 
(Or. 7rcin»/, /'Viif/, 1833), the 
name is liahitunlly misread /V/ie/fVAiA for 
Fimdoralna. 

1538.— “ Martini Afonso ... ran along 
the coast 111 '-c.inh of tlic the galleys 

and caravels keeping tho i-ca, and tho foists 
hugging the -lioro. And one inommg thoj' 
€.1010 suddenly on (^unhalenmrcar v,ith 25 
/ftmiof, which the others hail >ont to collect 
nee ; nnd on catching sipla of them ns they 
c.amo along the coast loward« tliO Isle? of 
Pandamne, I>«ogo dc Kouioso, u ho was in 
ndiancc of our foists, ho’ and his brother 
. . . nnd Diogo Cono . . . set off to eng.igo 
tho Moors, who were numerous nnd well 
finned. And Cnnhalc, when lie know it was 
Murtim Afon^-o, laid all pro*^tire on his airs 
ti» double the l*oirit of Tmicolc. . . 
(Vrrrn, iii. 775. 

PANDY, p. Tho iiifisl current col- 
loquinl name for tlio Sepoy iiiuliiicer 
(luring 18.77-58. Thu siirimnio Pandc 
[Ski. Rauijtfa] was a tery comnidn 
one niiiong Die lngli-cii‘-tc Sepoys of 
the Bengal arm}', lieiiig the title of 
n JOi [gotf gotro] or biibdivwional 
hranch of the Brahmins of the Upper 
Provinces, which furnished many men 
to the niults. “Tlic first two men 
hnng” (for iiiuliiiy) “at BarrackjKirc 
were Patldics hy rnste, lienee all 
sepoy.i were Pandics, and ever will 
ho so called” (//omv/iKr, as below). 
“In the Bengal army hefore the 
Mutiny, there was a penson oinidoyed 
in the quarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known .ns the guvta 
Pandy” (ilf.-G. ICeatingc). G/uiuBF, *n 
gong or hell,* 

1857. — “ long ns I feel tho entire 
conlldonco I do, ihni'ivo slinll triunijdi over 
thiR iniquitous combination, I c.snnot feel 
gloom. I leiivo this feeling to the PandioB, 
who linvo i-acriticod honour nnd oxi’stonco to 
tho ghost of a delusion.” — //. OVCrtf/iwf, 
L^ttfi's rffirin^ th AVq;** of 99, 

,, “Wo had not long lowait before 
the lino of gun«, howitxow, nnd mortnr cartK, 
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chiefly drawn by oloplmiib), noon lioro in 
right. . . . Poor Pondyi wlmt n twunding 
in utoro for^ou! . . ^o»»rr/»»‘»r, 

Jiiffftt CamjHtiffii {tytumt Iht 

Sepoy Army, 47« 


PANGAIlA,PANaAIA,B. From 
the fiiiotntions, n kind of iKbit U'^t'd 
on the K. cat'll of Africa. [Pyrard 
do Jjnval (i, 53, link, Sor.) hpeaKH of a 
” kind of raft called a paxicuaye,’* on 
whicli Mr. Gniy oommenu: **Ab 
Ith-nra jiointa out, Pyrnnl ini'^tokiH 
the use of the word iHtivjtunje, or, ry^i 
the Povtngnesc unto it, jmntjftia, 
M’hich was a i^niall ruling canoe. , . . 
Ilivani Bays the word !•> still tiH^d in 
Portngwe**!* India and Africa for a 
two-nm*»tod harjje nith lal<'en niiIm. 
It is iiietitioned in Ijniiwistei*s Voyayr^ 
^Ilak. Sol. ]>]i. 5, G, and 2G), xihe'tu it 
IS de«5crihed as being like a b.irge with 
one mat &iil of coccMint Iwim-s. ‘The 
barge is sowed togother with the 
rindcs of tree-) and pinned with 
'wooden pinne.*?.* See also AW. Couini, 
Ilak. Soc. 111 . p, 00, ni»le; and Dr. 
BumelPs note to Litischolen, link. 
Soc. i. ]>. 32, where it appears that the 
word is u^ed ns ^•avIv as 1505, in Doiii 
ManoePs letter.*’] 

[1513.— Pnndojada niul Pnngungada. nre 
u«cd for ft M>rt of l)oat near Malnccn in 
D'Andrado'*! Letter to Albo(]tiGnpio of 22 
Fcby. ; and wo ha\o “n Pandcjndft Inrluti 
with nnppliosnud India Oflieo MS , 

Cor/H> Cfiromft<yict>, \oJ. i.] 

1591.— **. . . dUoM PangnraBnrl>o»to4, 
whicli arc pinned with wooden laimci, ami 
aowed togothcr with Pnlniito conics. 
Marler, m Ilalluvt, li. 5SS. 

1593.— “In this fortre^'^o of Sofaln tlio 
Cnptftinc of hath a Tjictor, and 

twice or tlinco o\*cry jero ho sondeth 
cortftino t)oai4 called Fangaios, which «ailo 
nioiicr the riioro to fetch ^old, and bnng it 
to MomtMQue. Thcbo FongoioB are made 
of light planUa, and tsowed togothor with 
cords, without any nailcs.”— XiiwAoM*. uh. 
4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 32). 

1616. — “Each of theso bars, of QuiUmnno, 
Cmnamo, and Lu.sIk), allows of tho ootmneo 
of vc.sstils of 100 tons, viz., galoots and 
pongaios, loaded w*itli cloth and proririons ; 
and when they enter tho river they dis- 
charge cargo into other light and verj* long 
boats called nlmadias. . . fioftirro, 
Decadaf 531. 

[1760. — “Thoir larger boats, called pan- 
guays, arc rat«cd some foot from tho rides 
■with roeda and branches of troca, well bound 
togetlicr with amnll-cord, and fiftcnvnrds 
mado water-proof, with a kind of hitunicn, 
or resinous substance."— //rw', 2nd cd. ii.13.] 


PANGOLIN, . fl. Tills liook-naine 
f(ir (he iVanii i.s Finlay Panffdlany, 
‘tlic creature that rolh itself iiiV 
[Scott saya: “Tlic Malay word is 
tnmscrihed iiIbo jMig - 
<;ufiiif;y Katingaii ynujidng. It means, 
‘roller/ or, inorc literally, ‘roll nn.* 
The wold is formed from i/ofiny, *rolI, 
wrap,* with the denominative prefix 
7>r-, which tnke.s before g tlie form 
pra/;.” Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is ttng-giling or 
fnigqUhig, bnt the latter seems to W 
used, not for the Mayiin, bnt for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself np. 
“Tho word pangolin, to judge hy 
it^‘J form, shuiild Ik; derived from 
githng, which means to ‘roll over and 
over.* The word jxtnggnfiug or p«i^- 
gnlwg in th<» rcquircd'mni'e of Ma»i% 
doe.s not exist in standarrl Malay. Tlic 
word tnis eitlicr derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
Bomc iiiismiderBtnnding on the jiart of 
the Kuropeaiis who lin-t adopted it/*^ 
Its n*.c in JCnglish begins with iVnnant 

(*Sy»op5is o/ 171^ » P* 

Adam Hurt gives a dic^cctioii of the 
animal in AWof. K^a, ii, 353 rfqj.] It- 
IS till* .Ifanis pmUttaciyla of Linn.; 
called lu Hind, bitjrhlt ?i.c. Skt, tti/w- 
hfa ‘adamant reptile*). IVe have 
{«oinetimcs thought that the Manis. 
might have been the creature which 
was shown ns a gold-digging ant (««* 
liiti-lteck below) ; was not this also the 
cn'alure that Hertmndon dc la IJroc- 
fitui*rc mot wdth in the desert of Gaza? 
u liLMi pursued, “ it hepm to cn' like 
a cat at the niipruacli of a dog. Piorro 
de la Vnudrei struck it on the back 
with the point of his sword, \mt it did 
no harm, fnim lieinc covered with 
scales like a sturgeon.” A.P. 1432. (3*. 
U*rtght\ 1 Airly TnivAi in J\ilf flinty ji« 
200) (Bohn). It is reniarkublc to find 
the Matement that ihe'se ants were 
found in tho possession of the Kiim of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus ana in 
Busbcck, with an interval of neatly 
2000 years » We sec that the sugges- 
tion of the ^lanis being the cold- 
digging ant Imls been nnticipatca by 
Mr. Bmkcslcy in his Herodotus. [“It 
is now* undeWood that the gold-dig- 
ging ants were neither, as nncient<& 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since supposed, large animals, 
mistaken for ants, hut Tibetaii miners- 
who, like their descendants of tho 
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present rlay, preferred working their 
niincs in winter when the fiwcii soil 
.stands well and is ‘not likely to trouble 
them by falling in. The Sanskrit 
word pipih*^a denotes both an nut and 
A\ partirulnr kind of gold” {MeCrindlf^ 
Aucimt Invamn hi/ Ale:)ramhr 

4he Grvait jj. 341 

c, n.c. 41.^. — **ncro in tliii <lc«ort, Ihero 
Uro Amid tho ^rent nntA, in f)i7c some- 
w)mt IcTs tluin dop», but bi^^cr limn foxc'*. 
‘The TcrviAti King ha*! a number of llicnit 
which Imvo been caught by the hnntci? in 
tho land whereof wc nro sf>cAUing. • • — 

Until, ill. tr.). 

iri62.— Among presents to tho Ci. Turk 
from tlio King of Tci^iat “in hi*« iniHitati 
genorii nnimAnte*. qualoni incmini dictum 
fui««o nllatAin /onnicam /mtiam nicdiocrl^t 
eaiiia mngnitiidiiiCf mordnecin adnio<1itm ot 
saeram/*— /hntrouii O/wnf, 1033, 

p. 313. 

PAmCALB, s. This is mentioned 
hr Bluloaii (vi. 223) n*? an Indian 
disease, n swelling of (he feet. (Xtlc 
fs^Iiere ])iohaMy the Tamil Adf, Meg.' 
f/T nniWvrf is the Tamil name for what 
IS coiniiionly willed Cochin Leg.] 

PAOTKAR, PANYOA^ &e., a 
Maliiyfil. jitnnhnUf *a fcnoing-mastcr, 
u teacher^ [Nial. paph 'work,* kfiran^ j 
‘doer*] ; but at pre.-'Onl it more usually 
means ‘nu uslrologer.* 

1518.—“ And there arc very skilful inon 
who t<*ach thi< art (fencing), And they nre^ 
■called PanlcarB.*’— /f<ir//«Tr/, 128. 

1553,— “And when (tho Naire) ctmies to 
the age of 7 ^ear* ho ohligcd to go to tho 
fcncing'SchtMil, the master of wiiien (whom 
they call Panlcal) they rcgaitl n fntlicr, 
oiinccouut of the instruction hcpvestlictn,'* 
— //arrot, I, ix. 3. 

155J.— "To tho ptmical (in the Knetory 
sit Cocittn) 300 rrii a month, which are for 
the yoaryCOO Tomho^ 21. 

15 f, 5 . — ", , , nho Itei nrina catinlleiro 
Iio Fanlca l) ho ensinou."— A (/or/, 

f7iro«. M. 

1533, — “Tho malslcn which teach them, 
bo gradimtH in tho weapons which they 
leach, and they l>eo called in their Inngungc 
Panycaeo."— (by N. X<.), f. 3Ui*. 

1.509,— “ I/Arohidincro imur ns«aircr sa 
imraonno fit iipiwller qnelciur*H.nn*i dcs i>rin- 
•cipaux Maitrc* d'Armes do sa Xalion, On 
Appollo ecs Oens4^ Panicalo. . • « Ih soni 
♦xtromoincnt rcdoulcx.’* — Tm Cro:i‘, 101. 

1601,— !M1io deceased Panlcal had en- 
gaged in his pay many Nay res, w ith pbliga- 
turn to die for him.”— (7KcrrrrO| yWccion, 90, 

1600,— “Ponlquaio is Iho name by which 
tlio wirno Malaiiares call thoir masters of 
funeo,"— f, 28. * 


1041,— “To tho co*.t of a Pcziical and 4 
Xnyros who servo tho factory in tho con- 
veynneo of tho ])cpix;r on rafts for tho year 
12,iHjl0 r«,” — JJocarro, Jfi?, 316, 

PARTTHAY, PAUTHE, s. This 
is the name applied of laic years in 
Burma, and in inielligoncc coming 
from the side of Burma, to ( he ^falioiu- 
meduns of Yuiman, who c-italdhlied a 
hiief indcpeiideuce at Tuhfu, lielwcen 
18G7 and 1873. The ongin of the 
name is exceedingly olnrure. It is 
not, as Mr. Baher ;V«snre> ns, u*.fd or 
known in Ynnnan (i.c. liy the 

Ckincsr), It must lie remarked* ihnt 
llie U'Jiml Burmese name for n Mahom- 
medan is /Vf5f, ami one would have 
hecn inctined to suppnst. yVnf/i/io he 
, a form of the fiwwv ; as indeed we 5 »'C 
i that Cleu. Fytehe has Mated it to be 
(//anno, Pn?l ttiid Pn^mt^ lu 297-8), 
Ihit >5ir Arthur Plia^iv, a higli 
authority, in a nolo with which he 
has fa\onred u.s ob^iTVes; ‘PantW. 
I believe, comes fmm a ( liinese w'urd 
signifying ‘native or imligenuus.* It 
IS cpiile a iiMMlern name in Burmii, 
and is amdied ex< hisively to tlie 
(>him‘M» ji.ihiimtnedaii> who roiiic 
With caravans fnmi Vunnnu. 1 am 
not nAvnre that they can be distin- 
guished from other* Ch!nG<-e caravan 
traders, except lliat (hey *h not bring 
hrtuiK for sittlr sm the olliers do. In dre«.s 
and appc.arann*, ns well ns in drinking 
s'lnishu (see GAhlSHOO) and g;inihling, 
they arc like tho oilier^. 'l‘ho word 
amiu is tlie old Burme.-e w’ord 
for ‘ Mntiommedan.* It. is a}>plii*d to 
all MahoiniiKslan<$ other than tlic 
Chinese Poiif/nC It is in no way con- 
nected with the latter word, Imt is, I 
believe, u corruption of /*«r.<r2 or 
i,r. Persian.” lie adds* — “'riie Bur- 
mc.ee call their own indigenous Mnhom- 
mednns ‘ and Hindus 
‘ ]Iindu-Kftlf\* when tliey wish to dis- 
tinguish hetween the tw’o” (see KULA). 
Thu la«t suggeMion is highly jirolwhle, 
and greatly to ho preferred* to that of 
M, Jacquet, who supjio'sed that the 
word might bu taken from Pasei in 
Sumntni, w*hicli wus diiriim part of 
the later Middle A^*,s a kind or metro- 
poliH of Islam, in (he Knstern Gens.* 

\Ye way mention two possible origins 
for Panthdf as indicating lines for 
cmiuiry : — 


* Hoc Joum. At,t 8rr. U., tom. vtll. SdS. 
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a. T)u» title PatUl (or Pa^(, for 
the former is only the 13iirinc‘-c lisping 
uttcroncc) is very old. In the remark- 
fthle Chinese Account of Cainhojn, 
dating from the year 1290, wliich has 
heen translated hy Ahel-Jlc^nmvd, 
theic IS n notice of a sect in Cainhoja 
called Pa^m\ The author idcMitiiles 
them in a ]»a‘^ing way, with the 7V<o- 
m, but that is a terni which Fuh-hian 
also in India uses in a vague ua}’. 
Apparently (piite inapphcahlc to the 
Chinese sect nroperl.> so tailed. These 

the Cliiintfe writer axjc, “ wear 
a red or white cloth on their head'-, 
like the head-dress of Tartar w»»iiien, 
but not so high. Thej 1mm* edifices 
or loivers, nnm«isiories, niul lemplos, 
but not to he coni]tired for magnitude 
with those of the Duddhists. . . . In 
thoir temples there are no images 
. . . they aic allowed to cover their 
tow'crs and their Imildings with tiles. 
The /W?/* ne>er eat with n stranger f 
to their sect, and do not allow* them- 
selves to he seen e.itnig; they drink 
no wine,” (See. (/iVaiasaf, A'ohv. 
yls., i. 112). Wo iniitiot he <|mte sure 
that this a]>pltes to Mahotiimedatis 
hut it 15 on the whole ptohahlo tluat 
the name is the Mine a*- the Puthi of 
the IBurmc'-e, and h.i** the same ap- 
plication. Now* the jicoplo fiom whom 
the Burmese weic likely to adopt a 
name fur the Vunimii Mahommedaiis 
arc the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The I'picMiou ch‘- 
cursi^Is A HUan term for 

Mnhommedan \ If so, is it not nroKahly 
only A dialect le vanntioii of tlie 
of Cnmbojn, the Pixihi of Bnrmn, hut 
entering Biirin.i from a new quarter, 
and w*ith its identity thus disguised? 
f Cushing, m his Shan DicL gi\es Pafl 
lor Mahominedan. We do not find 
Panilaf), There would he many an- 
alogies to such A course of things* 

["Tlio nntno Pantlmy is n purelj* Dunne^o 
word, and Iixs been adopted by us from 
thorn. The Shan woitl l\ing-h90 is identical, 
and gives us no help to the origin of tho 
tons. Among themselves and to tho 
Chinese they aro knovrn as Kuidmi or 
Hui-tzu (Mfthomodnns).”— y. C»’. ScoU, Oazet* 
Utr Upjitr Jiurma, 1. i. GOG.] 

b. Wc find it stated in Lieut, 
GarnicFs narrative of his great cx« 
pcditioTi to Vunnau that there is n 
hybrid Chinese race occupying part of 
tlic plain of Tali-fu, w*lio are called 


PenAi (**ec (htmitr, Votu (VJixpL u 
518). Tills iiuitie ti^in, it has Ik^cii 
suggested, may po«.sibly have to do» 
w'illi Pan(hf\ ‘But w*e find that Pen-tC 
(‘ root-j*oir) is a generic exprc5.sinii 
iK*>cd in Mirious jinrts of B. China for 
/ ahorigiiios * ; it could hardl)' then 
have heen applied to the hfahoin- 
niedans. 

PANWELL, n.p. This lowm ou 
the maitilaiid opposite BoniKi}* was in 
pre-mihvay times a usual landing' 
pinci* on the way to Poona, and the 
j^nghsli form of the name must 
have struck many hc^ide.s oursclvc*', 
[IlnmiUoii {J)r»cr, ii. 181) say.s it 
'-lauds on tlie river Pan, whence pr- 
imps the name]. Wo do not know* the 
correct form ; hut this one hits snli- 
staiilially tome down to us from the 
Portuguese : r.g. 

lCn.~*'niis Hand of Caniiija is quite 
near. Almost fronlirr-ptaco, to nix dUc« of 
tho Moots of the Kingdom of the 3Idiqut‘,. 
vix. CttitiafU, PrvffOt J*rpe, Siiftat/o, ilttna,. 
and Paaocl.*’--/J«^cirri), MS. f, 

1801 — “ P.S. 'rdl Mr*. Waring tint 
m>twitli«-t,anding tlie delvito at dinner, and 
her rocommontl.ifion, wo yroyo^o to go to- 
Bombas, b\ Ponwcll. and in the balloon!*^ 
— II rltui^forit fnuii *• C.indolla/* Mnrch S. 

PAPAYA, PAPAW, 5. This word 
seem.'- to he from Anierie.i like the 
im-imd, not to s*iy na.'-ty, fruit whicli 
it denotes ((Vinca papaija, L.). A 
quotation below* indicates that it came 
hy way of the Philippine** and Mal- 
aeon, [The Malav name, acconling to 
Mr. Skeat, IS /k/i/, which comes from 
the same Ar. form as pateca, though 
pipaya and bijxvjn have been intro- 
duced by European**.] Though of 
little esteem, ami though the tree’s 
peculiar qualitv of iviulering fresh 
meat tender w*liich is familiar in the 
W. Indies, is little known or taken • 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and coinpoiinds all over India, 
ns far north ns Delhi. In the X.W. 
Provinces it is called hy the native 
gardeners aramUhharhnza, ‘ca?tor-oil- 
t rce-melon,* no doubt from the su|»cr- 
ficinl i*cscmb1ance of its Ullage to that 
of the Palma Chriclu According to 
jMoodeen Sheriff it has n Perso-Arabic 
name in Canarese it 

is called P'araixguhanmt or •mara 
(‘Frank or Portiig:uc*i' fruit, tree’). 
The name papaya according to Oriedo 
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as quoted by LUtve Oviedo, t, L 
}>. 333 , ATudnu, 1651 ,” — vro cannot find 
it in liamitsio) was that used in Cuba, 
wdiiht the Carib name ivas aMiau* 
[jMr. J. Platt, roferriiij^ to his article in 
Util Scr. Noics ft Qucri&i, iv, 615 , wTjtcs : 
" Malay like the Accra leriu 

Iqyalcpa, is a European loan ivord. Tlie 
evidence for Carib ori^nn is, firstly, 
Oviedo^s HUtoriu, 1 G 35 (in the cd. of 
1651 , vol. i. 323 ) ; ‘ Del arbol qiic en 
esta isla Espauola Hainan pciptnja, y cu 
la ticiTa firine los Hainan los Espanoles 
lo«« liigos del luaslucr^o, y en la pio- 
viucia do Kicaramia Hainan a tal arbol 
oloeoion* Secondly, Breton, Diction* 
naxTC Ctirflt 6 c, has*: * Ahahai, pa])aycrJ 
CHHj, Sngijio, 1782 , iii. 140 (riuolea in 
N, <D f^ya the Otamic word is 

pappaiP] Strange liberties arc taken 
wtli the qiclliug. Mr. Robinson (below) 
calls it popqfa ; Sir L. Felly {J,P.G,S, 
XXXV. 232 ), poppoi irbroi !). PiipJiya I 
is applied in Iho Pliilippines to Euro - 1 
peans wlio, by long residence, bavc 
inllcn into native ways and ideas. I 

c. 1650 . — “Tlicro i*? nbo n sort of fruit I 
rc'iombling fig-*, called by tho nativo<? 
Papaio . . . poeuliar to thi*! kingdom** 
tPeru).— Paizont, 212 . 

1503.—“ There U abo a frwUo that came 
out of tho Spanish lndio«, brought from 
beyond yo PlidpiMK or iMtons to Malacra, 
and frO thcnco to India, it is csdlcd Papoioa, 
and is very like a Mellcn . . . and will nut 
grow, but alnnic*! two together, tliat h male 
and fcmalo . . . and nlicn they nro diuided 
and vot apart oiio from tho other, then they 
yield no f mile at all. . . , *nuH f mile nt the 
iirat for tho ntraiigeness thereof was much 
esteemed, but now they account not of it.*' i 
•‘‘Lin.nchfK^n, 97 ; [link. Soc. ii. oTij. 

c. 1G30.— “. . . Fapnacs, Coeoos and 
Plantain*!, all pweet and delicious. , , 
tSir T, Ihrhirt, ed. 1005, p. 350. 

c. 1035 ,- 

“ Tho Palma Christi and tho fair Papnw 

Now buia poed (preventing Nature’s Law) 

In half the circle of tlio ba*»ly year, ^ 

Project a f^hade, and lovely fruits do 
wear.** 

Baitle of the Simmer Ithtndi, 

1053. — “ UtttMjuo Pinogiin^u (mas. et 
fcprnina), ^Nfnmoclra Lusitonis dicta, vulgb 
Papay, cujus fmetum Mamam vooaiit a 
figiira, quia nmrnmno insiar pendet in 
nrboro , . . canio lutca iustnr mclonum, 
red Kiporc ignobiliori. . . y^GuL Pteonh . . , 
dr Jndiat atriufque Itt Hatnrali U jlAcft'cd, 
Libri siv. 159*100. 

1073.—** Hero iho (louriaWng Papaw (in 
Taste like our Jlclons, ami as big, but 


* B'o also JH Candolle, Thintts CMtUxles, p. USI. 


growing on a Tree leaf’d like our Fig- 
treo, . , /Trrr, 10. 

1705.— ** II y a nussi dcs ananas, dcs. 

Papdes. • • — LnxUier, 33. 

1761.— 

** Thy temples shaded by tho tremulous- 

])alDi, 

Or quick papaw, whoso top is nccklaccd 
round 

With numorous rows of particoloured 
fruit.** Sugar Cane, iv. 

[1773.'— “Paw Paw. This tree rises to 
20 feet, soinctinics single, at other times it 
is divided into fiovoral iKKlics.'*— /«vjr, «1S0.] 

1878.—“. . . tho rank popoyas clustering 
beneath their coronal of stiteb leaves.'*— 
Ph, Pohi niton f In Mg Indian (iarden, 60. 

PAPUj^ ii.p. This naiiio, which is 
now niqilicd gcnericvlly to the chief 
race of the inland of Xew Guinea and 
n»scmhling tribes, and sometimes (im- 
properly) to the great isIuikI itself, is 
a Malay word pupmrah, or sometimes 
p\i\vah*puwth, meaning ‘ friz/lo-haiml,' 
and was applied by tin* Malays to the 
people in quc'-tioir. 

1623. — “And as tho wind fell at night 
tho vessel was carried in among tho islands, 
whore there are lining current*!, and got 
into tho Sea of tlio Strait of Magilhucs,* 
where ho encountered a gre.it stunn, so th.ii 
but for (ickPh increv they had nil been lost, 
and 80 they wuro drivcii on till tliey made 
tho land of tho Fapuas, and then thoc.ut 
winds began to blow ho that tlicy could not 
fail to tlio Mohicc.’ts till May 1527. And 
with Iheir stay in these lands much people 
got ill and many dic<l, «o that they camo to 
.Molucca much shaltorod.*’ — Correa, lii. 
173.174. 

1553,— (Referring to tho pa mo history.) 
**Thoneo ho wont off to mako tho islands 
of A certain jicoplo called Papuos, whom 
inanv on account of this visit of Don dorgo 
(dc 5lcnc.U!s) call the Islands of Dim Jorge, 
which ho cast of tho Moluccas somo 200 
’leagues. . . ,**— ilurroj, IV, i. 0. 

PABABYKE, s. Burmc-«c pdra* 
brih; tin* iiamu given to a spoefas of 
writing liook which is commonly used 
in Burma. It coii.si*)ts of piapcr made 
from the bni'k of a spec, of daphne, 
tvhich is agglutinated into a kind of 
pa**tcboaTd and blackened with a jmste 
of charcoal. It is then folded, serccn- 
fashion, into a note-hook and written 
oil witli a sLeatitc pencil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
Canam ; and from Ln Louhure wo .see 


• foy dtir tio ffol/am do cslroito do Mngnb 
k'^rs." ] cannot exi>laln the list* of this name. It 
must bo A]»i)lied hero to the Bea hctivcon llanda 
And Timor. 
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tlmt it is nr ww i^ul iilst) in Simii, 
TIio (iiiwini IwkH nro huhintti, 
And nri* dt'^^Tib^M tiy t*oU Wilk*^ uti»U’r 
tilt' iinm*' of nn/dKftrm^ nirritk'iiri', ur 
rurrut f/fiV. JVf. U Mi.) 

Tluy ApjH'ur ftarily U* n' nnldt* tin 
c\c»‘j)l that llir 
f uh-t.aiii 0 1»1 a» IcMK'd i« < otloTi rlo?h 
of ‘‘Till* tint no* 

• nmlar to lli.it on n iinl tnay Im* 

ill like tuAmivr tnlilntl ♦ml .itnl t»*» 
Hewed. It IS |M'rfi»rtiu“i 1»\ u i^^mil 
of the btiwum or /<»//»♦ 

oUitns: rtii'i till- inwio lif Hntnij; v;i' 
not onl> III .iin I* lit U'*' f»»f fm oidv and 
|»nWit il»»Muneiit»i, Imf m * 111 ) njnxer • 
ally cin)»loyL'«l m My:'>ir l»y in»‘TCinnt5 
And f lio|‘l.<‘»‘jw*r\ 1 Inw' vv» n tv 
l»'»nd, n i^nlirly v. utn* ed, eatt.n.tl in 
the nnWiitfuri of a iiierrlntil* pixwlnc^*^! 
Aiei reconoi] in cvideihi , 

“Tlin IS the nord hrrA^ IniH'Titrd 
*l»-ilin-ltMf * (of cour.-** «.onji*'*tUMU>) in 
Mr. C'nsj/s trau’^lation id Tippw/*; 
roj^nlalums. The Saltan prolnlated 
]t> u«ti in rorordtiif* the pnldic at- 
counts; hill iiUhn' IiaMe to if.* ex. 
jmn^'t'd, and ath^rdin^’ Unhty to 
jM-riii.iTienl cntrifs it h a iinirh ’more 
dnrahle nnti iial nii'l reiord thin the 

willing un the U...I |vu^‘r. . . 

U 13 proKihle that ihw i*» the Imeu 
f»r cott«»n rinth dt rrilx’d hy Arrnn, 
fioni Xeanhii^on nhuh the Indinn^ 
nrole." {Stniho^ XV. i. Ci.) 

1(>*S, — “Tlic Suiiir‘'e nnhi* l^jvr 
ohl Cottun mr*, nnd hkewi-r ot Oie Ivtrk 
<i( A Tree i\.vnivii Tui r#*» . , , Iml tt.ev* 
P.ijfcr* Intc a ^*^vxl iI.mI Ic-^i li^u-vUtr, 
IVkIv nn«! Wliiii'nv***^ th*i!i oin**, Tfie 
rw'O not to write then*on nith 
China liiU. Vet ino^t frcjucntly they hlvcU 
thcnif which reinlort them PiiMyithcr* and 
thtmnjrreater Uxly; nnd then Ihcv 
write thereon with a kmd of <W»nfj, which 
!■» mule on!} of n c!.i.v tsU t irth dry'd In the 
Sun. Tlicir Itook« aru ii<H iKinnd, nntl eon* 
sM only in n vtry hm.? I^if . . . whif^. 
they fold in and out like n Knn, aiuI tjio 
way which the Iiinc« are wrote, h anortlln'* 
to the lonirih <»f the fold*. , , fa 

J^nUrf^ AVan, KT. j». 12. 

1S.'r» — **Hooth< for rimibr (;q(h!< are 
nrmvcfl Ajraimt the comer of the tvihcc 
|>nVi<iAdo«, nm\ at the verj* j;ate of the I'aface 
i<i tho |tnnct|ul lunrt for the atntioncr* who 
deal in the para*belkB (or hlnck lK>ok«) and 
.*itcntitc pencil*, which fomi the on)> ordinary 
writinj? mnterialH of tho nnrfne«o in their 
t ran •act ion — J Vfr, Mwwn (o A m, ISP, 

PABANGHEE, p. An ol>«tinntc 
chronic diH'.ve cndcinic in CJeylon. 
It has n pupcrficial rcFcmhlancc to 


MphilN; tin* whole l/^ly l*;n;* 
iHirnd nlih id(« rs vhih* tire?ufTir»f 
rnjddly de» Un*‘v Jn rlrvfif,«th. U 5* cin^ 
to (in'* ftMtn iiiMtirKietii diet, nnd to 

In* fina1tn:»jJtN to the whtih 

t in«* ^ hMv<>** niiion^ the ]N*iMnt< of 
IhiiiijN>. The noni npjicirinlly 

firinghce, ♦Kiif»*iH»in/iir (in S. Iiidn) 
* r»>riMj;n» •* * : and thiN uoidd |V3hu 
j> ’? h vji < l'* A' 'a mtion w ilh *\ phili'*. 

PARBUTTY, «. This ij n tnm^ 

in j-irj-t of the yfa'lr.i* Pn ddenry f^r 
a • nl*‘tdiiu!«' fillip' olheer, n nVit»r 
nn d»r thepatol,.* imetinie- the\ilhg<*. 
erirr, al*f) in *-oriie jdvu* a Mijver- 
tnti nd« nt «ir nnn ip r. It i* n rntrap- 
li*m of 'IVhu:. nnd (*atinr^ '<* 
pirs jtT'ft, Mahr. and Konknnk 

ffotu Skt. ;mrnVfj, V'lnphiv- 
ill' nf/ Tlie f<rm fre/jiimtly ineiifs 
ill old Poit. thi'Miment.** in ni«di foniH 
A«'. SVe pre-'iiine llrd the 
frn vt l)nki* (.ludnx omnit yvrjxif.') 
has n .d j! in the Ant:liM^d form Jti 
the load of tln< arsule; for thoitf:h 
v.i* ♦amod lind it in )n> IV^jMtrhts 
IfUrwtfO*! H J^xjAi1t,ri*i»n vf AidoiiJ Trrjf** 
i»i\i ♦ **P*itbttUyi nriliT to ilo* Patell.** 

js.*i* la*hnv.] j 

IW7.— •* . . , Tl >t r*> i:»d'*lu*vi r rl.nli 
rervr a> *crixricr, uhroff (riJrr*o’d, rioctld’' 
rittw. nnifiue {*^ KAXKh r««a* parputrim* 
4N>MrrlOT re'oVih’e (I 

♦aleyjirrter, pov'inlor, or iNklintor in tN'Mft, 
n«r in any other rMice nr chirye hy whH 
tiny nnj i*i any w.*j wh^iiever cxcrv*a 
niitL»nty oter t'hn«t«inf. • . 3* 

.Sirmf C«»r *ri7 v/ fror, in .tfct, i'ef-* 
<Vi^r«l. f-vfc, 4. * ' 

!«/>>, .^o III ca.'e<>f failure tn the |<\ynie*t 
of thi *'* in^tahnentfs the crop*, arc f.^i-ek 
and "oMhy the I*arpttttjrortwsH>inpt%nl « 
the d»\i«?rtn,"— /h f 151 2* 

The von! i* rhewljr-re cvi.**iri<^ik 1^ 
lluehanwi, A^ ** the !u v! of a //afv 
In M V ‘ore, A v f C«vtiTi*-e and MaU j v* k 

Aehjh’l i* a f tih din*i«*Yf a tatcok (k 27u>. 

fl$ns.— Neither lif any one a ripht [to 
c!»nip.*l any of iho iftinlat.int*, much 
the pirlicular rerrnnB of the Roternment, 
In attend him at>o»i the country, aj» the 
r<uilvdidar (*co SCX^ABAR) ohU;:ctl iho 
parbatty and ixibel ti^co PATELl to rie, 
niunta:; Wforo K-< UerM;/*.— HV/finyftiJi, 

I. SXk {S(,9lf, //iVf.k] 

3S7S.*— **The ahff of the Tillapre olHcials 
... in inoit pl.irts comprise* tbo fuUowintr 
moinlK'ni . . . the'erior (pirpotll* • • 
/huew, filtH 21-22. 

FARBAOt ««. This was the |>ojmlar 
name ainotm tho Port^uguo^o of n gold 
coin from the n?**ve minis of WesUrn 
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Iiirlin, which oiilcrod Ini^ely into thi; 
<»;irly currently of Goa, nntl’ llits name 
of which afterwartU attached to a 
“ilvcr money of their tjwn coiiingc, of 
I’onstniitly rfe^encrat inp valuta 

Tiiore could hardly i>e a helkr wortl 
with which to n^^tH'itrit* some oonneett^d 
^•iccotmt of tho coinage of Povtuptu»,«e 
India, as the prtrdno runs tliiough iU 
whole hittor\,aiKl I give .«onie fjwco 
tf» thi» Mihjccl, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, hut in order 
lo furniOi a few toimecled notoa on 
the fuhiect, and to corn^et foine 
ilngmnt frrors of writ<*i.‘- to wlio&e 
work® I naturally tunnul for help in 
nil'll n sjH'cial nmller, with little result 
e\»‘i*pt that of heing jnir/led mid 
milled, and having lime occupied in 
siti«fying iiiVMdf leparding the error-? 
^dhtded to» Tho Hihjert )■< in il'-clf a 
very ditllcult oiii% pi‘Vph‘tc»l a'^ it is hy 
the’ rarity or inncce‘^Mhility of hoek’i! 
dtMliug with if, l>y the" cxcevive 
rarilY (it would n^’in) of sp‘'i*hm»ne, 
hy the large in the Portugue-e 
I lenient® of a variety <*f native 
ioins in iidditimi to tho«e from the 
<foa itdnt,^ hy the fre^pient elnfiing 
ff numenchitnn* in the higher coins 
iitid cfinstant degoncralion of \*ahie in 
Ihf* coins that retained old names. I 
Welcomed as a hopeful aid the a]»pe.ir- 
once of Dr. ftcr>ou D'Aeunha’s fWi- 
infiutunist to (hr S(U(h of Iiufo-Chwrsi 
XuinumottcF, Ihit tfimigh the*-e con* 
tiihutions afforrl Mime u^>dul facts and 
Xi f?*retires on the whole, from the 
mrity v/ifli which thev give data for 
the intrinsic value of the gold and 
Mlver i*oin>, and from other <lefect®, 
they M‘cm to me to leave the fuhjoct 
in utter eh:ui«. Xnr are the not os 
which Mr. IV. <le 0* Birch n]ipends, 
in regard to monetary valuer, to his 
translation of AllMicpicrquc, nmre lo 
he <om mended. ] mhs*d J)r. lyAcunhn, 
avlh*n lie gesH astray, ^eelns fometinies 
to have followed Mr. liirch. 

7‘Jto word purthto is n Portuguese (nr 
]>erliaps an jiidigMioiis) eoimtition of 
SIkt. pratfljffi^ ‘sphuidoiir, maja^ty,’ 
and was no doul^t taken, as Dr. 


^ Antonia Nuttvt, lU Wry 

now H«-nle)r/ who In I1i<* / Orrt c/'^f 

JVv:? tin Yr\tUn e MttJiilit* t MohtdnMf h. 1 )r ol 
Diti In jnrtlenltrs 

inaiii-^if Ji»re ckliltU ?»k1i vnrlatlonn unit 
utielt flll!en>nr‘/«t, tint 11 impa^ahli* lo n rite Any 
tMrij? ei riatii niveit llji»fii ; f«ii e vi ry inoriMi, t \rr% 
h t|iy« Irifli'^t thoy liNn Ati?l fall in arrant* 
Iruf U) U«r inn»»i'y Hull i-nlroi tlei CS). 

2 u 


D’Aciinha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins to which tiie name 
was applied, r.g. that of the llaja of 
Ikkcn in ([^aimni: Sri Prataptv 
/;nVc»a-r(fy^i. 

A * little douht arisen at first in 
dut arm tiling to what coin the xmmo 
pontoo was oiiginally attaclicd. For 
in the twocarlmst occurrences of the 
sveird that we can rnmie— .on the one 
linnd Ahdurni77.1k, tlio Hn\oy of Shrdi 
Kukh, makes the j/r/rWA (nr pitnhto) 
half of the J'ard/irt (‘horir,* fift c;tlled 
from the Jhar of Vidinu figured on 
some issues), or vJuit we call 
pagoda;— wliiht on llie other hand, 
Ludovico V.'irthem.Vs ncrouiit ^ccma 
to identify thep/inhin with the ]iagodu 
And the!-?* ran he no douht 
that it uas to the pagcnln that the 
I’ortugue-e. fnmi the heginningof tin: 
ICth century, applied the name of 
;v7r</<tOfr<ufn»« Tin* intmcv-t.Mhles srhicli 
can he directly hirmed from the 
ment'i of Al’^lurr.nr/ak and Vmdhcma 
h*-.jH.Ttiv(Oy ar?* as follows 

AimvnTiA7/.An (a.u. Uhf). 

U .ht'*l«? (copp'r) . " 1 Twr (?ilvef). 

I fJ TiiCh . . . ~ 1 Knnnm 

lOrnnnniH • « 1 PartHb. 

^pArtilha . . ~ 1 Vrirahn. 

Am! the I’rtn7/,it nrtrhed rtl»out 1 J/if/i/tl/ 
he** MISCALL), 0‘jtut.ilont to *J tfintUt 

VAUTJir.n.i (A.i). IWl-f*). 
JrtOi^(-roCABH) - 1 'IVre (Mh-cr). 
ir? T.tro - . - 1 rfliiam {t;»ltl). 

no ranArn-? , « * 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao wa^nyul?! ?luent, Afiiallor 
linn the ii4'r:i]ihlrn (^eo XEHAFINC) of 
(\ilm(|r<}lct din if), l?nt thuU*r. 

The «|Uv5lion ariws whether the 
tvird/i/i ol AlKlurraer/ik sva® the douhlc 
pagi^ln, of which there are fntiio 
rxamph‘s in the S. Indian coinage, 
niid Ills jurtfth therefore the Kime ns 
A^arthema’a, i.r. ih?* jvigoda ; or 
whether his tvmf/io wns the put,nyla, 
and his vnrMh a hnlf-pagodn. Tlic 
w?‘ight wiiich hearsigtisto the tvir/7/i«, 
**«hout one n weight which 

limy ho taken at ^3 grs., does not well 
mil cither one or the other. I find 
the mean weight of 27 dillereiit issues 
of tho (#'iiigle) /i/7n or pigoda, given in 
Primeji’fl Tiio/c<, t«i ho AW gn<., the 


* I (n^rrl lhi*^ltiiilArtAlil?’ iihrii hy |>r, llaOg^c 
III Ills itotf'i to Varllu'tns. . 
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maximum being 46 grs. And the fact 
that both the Envoy’s mralia and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain 20 
fanams is a strong argument for their ! 
identity.* 

In further illustratjon that the i 
pardao was recognised as a half hfm ! 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
“ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still k^t ” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E. Thomas’s exceWent Chronicles 
of the Fathan Kings of Delhiy illustrated, 
&c.t 

Moreover, Dr, D’Acunha states that 
in the “New Conquests,” or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 yeaira 
ago, “the accounts were kept* until 
latdy in sanvctg and nxxane p^odas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
piatdps . . . &c, (p. 46, note). 

As regards the value of tlie pardao 
d’ouro, when adopted into the Qoa cur- 
rency by Alboquerque, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 rm, or Is. O^d. \ English.” Yet 
he accepts the identity of tins pardao 
d'ouro with the hUn current in Western 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
vma till 1818 a living and uncnanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recosmsed 
equivalent of 34 rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless* this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunlia in fact has 
made his calculation from the presexit 
value of the (imaginary) m. Seeing 
that a milivi is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, or 50d., we have a single 
and 370 reis=l«. 64d. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rei might have de- 
generated in value as well as eveiy 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moment 
remember anytliing, except the pagoda, 


* The issues of fanams, q.v., have been inHiiltc ; 
but they liave not varied much m weight, though 
vezy greutly in alloy, and therefore in the number 
Teckoned to n pagoda. 

t “ 2 cu^Jass^l dngala 

2 dugalas » i chavula ( «s Uie panam or 
fanam), 

2 Gha%’aias=»l hona (stho pratapa, mdda, 
or halffagoda, 

2honnase=l Varaha pho hOn or pagoda '*). 

"The ganls or unit («=1 faunm) is the rati, or 
Sanslcrit xaktika, the seed of the ahrU9.'*—0p eft, 
^ 224, note. Bee also Sir W. Elliot's Coins qf S. 
Jftdin, pi fid 

X SCO refs is the eqnunlent lu the authorities, so 
far as I know. 


the Venetian seqiiin, and the dollar.* 
Yet the fact of this degeneration every- 
where stares him in the face. Correa 
tells us that the erwrndo whicli Albo- 
querque struck in 1510 was the just 
equivalent of 420 rets. It was in- 
dubitably the same as tlie cruzado of 
the moUier country, and indeed A. 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 rds 
as the equivalent of the cruzado ^ouro 
de Fortugal, and that amount also for 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
sultani or Egyptian gold dinar. Nimez 
adds that a gold coin of Cambaya, 
which he calls Madrafaxao (q.v.), was 
worth 1260 to 1440 rets, accoiding to 
*i*ariations in weight and exchange. 
We have seen that this must have 
been the gold-mobr of IMuzaffar-Shrih 
II. of Guzerat (1511-1526), the weight 
of which we learn from E. Thomas’s 
hook. 

From the Venetian sequin (con- 
tent of pure gold 52'27 grs.' 
value llld.f) the value of the 
mat will be . . . .-264^. 

From the Muzaffar ShShi mohr 
(weight 185 grs. value, if pure 
gold, 392’62d.) value of m at 
1440 0*272d. 

Mean value of rei in 1513 . . . 0’268d. 

t.e. more than five times its present value. 

Dr. D’Acunba liimself informs us 
(p. 56) that at the beginuing of the 
17th century the Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 rets (mean 705 rcis), wliilst 


* Eren the pound sterUng, since it represented 
a pound of Rih er sterlings, has come down to one- 
third of that value ; but if Uie s*alao of silver gop^ 
on dwindling as it has done lately, our pound 
might yet Justify its name again I 
1 have remarked elsewhere: 

*• Everybody seems to l»e tickled at the notion 
that the Scotcli Pound or Hvre ivas only 20 pence. 
Nobody finds it hiuiiy that tlie French or Italian 
Litre or Pound is only 20 halfpence or loss I” I 
have not been able to trace how high the rei be- 
gan, blit the mamvedt entered life as a gold piece, 
equiiulent to tlie Saracen mith^l, and ended— T 
t I calculate all gold s’alucs in this iiaper at 
those of the present English coinage. 

Besides the gradual depreciation of the Portugal 
rsl, bo prominently noticed In tills paper, there 
was intimuced In Goa a reduction of the ref locally 
below the ref of PortngU In tlie ratio of 15 to 8. I 
do not know the history or understand the object 
of such a change, nor do I see tliat it affects the 
calculations in this article. In a table of wtlues 
of coins current in Portuguese India, given In the 
.4nnan Jlfanfhnos of 1844, each coin is \’alucd both 
in Eris <if Goa and In Sets of Portugal, bearing the 
above ratio, lily kind correspondent. Dr. J N. 
Fonseca, author of the capital History of Goa. tells 
me that this was introduced in the beginning of 
tlie 17th century, but that he has j’et found no 
doenmeut thrmvluc light upon It. It is a matter 
quite apart from the secular depreciation of tho 
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tlic pagoda wis vortli 570 to 600 reis 
(incan. 685 rcU). 

These statements, as know the 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate value of the pagoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 
mof about 1600 at . . . 0T6d. Values 
of the milrei given in Milbum^s 
Oriental Commerce, and in Kelly*s 
Camhht enable us to estimate it for 
the early years o! the last century* 
IVe have then the progressive de- 
terioration as follows : 

Value of m in tho beginning of 

tho 16th century .... 0’268rf. 

Value of rci in tho beginning of 

tho 17th century .... OTCrf, 

Value of rei in tho beginning of 

the 19tb century • , 0^6to0.06Gd. 

Value of rex at present .... O’OW. 

Yet Dr. D’Acunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, estimated in rci>, at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has 
done the same.*' 

The Portuguese themselves do not 
seem ever to have struck gold pardaoe 
or pagodas. The gold coin of Alho- 
querque’s coinage (1510) was, we have 
seen, a cruzado (or manuel), and the 
next coinage in gold was by Garcia de 
Sd in 1548-9, wmo issued coins called 
San TJiom^, worth 1000 rets, say about 
£l, 4d ; with lialves and quarters 
of the same, Neither, according to 
D’Acunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at Goa fi*om 
1510 to 1650, and the coins then issued 
were silver San Thomds, called also 


patacoes (see PATACA). Nunez in his 
Tahlcs. (1564) docs not mention these 
by cither name, but mentions re- 
peatedly pardaoB, whidi represented 
5 silver iai\ga$, or 300 ms, and these 
D’Acunha speaks of as silver coins, 
Nunez, as far as 1 can make out, docs 
not speak of them as coins, but rather 
implies that in account so many 
tan^s of silver were reckoned as n 
paraao. Later in tlie century, however, 
we learn from Balbi (1580), Barrett* 
(1584), and Linschoten (1583-89), the 
principal currency of Goa consisted of 
a silver coin called ccerafm (see XEBA- 
FINl^ and pardno-xerefin, which was 
worth 6 tongas, each of 60 ms. (So 
these had been from the beginning, 
and so they continued, as is usual in 
such cases. The scale of siih-iuultiples 
remains the same, whilst the 'lulue of 
the divisible coin diminishes. Eventu- 
ally the lower denominations become 
infinitesimal, like th^maravedis and the 
rets, and eitlier vanish from memory, 
or survive only as denominations of 
account). The data, such os they arc, 
allow us to calculate the pardao or 
xcrafin at tliis time as worth 4ii. 2<f. to 
As, ed. 

A century later, Fryer’s statement 
of equivalents (1676) enables us to use 
the stability of the Venetian sequin ns 
a gauge ; we then find the tanga gone 
down to 6rf. and the pardao or xerafin 
to 2s. 6f?. Thirty years later Lockyor 
(1711) tells us that one rupee was 
reckoned equal to 1-| perdo. Calculat- 


* TIiu 9 AllKiquerguo, returning to Europe in 
1504, glvp«< a "lloorwli iiflot, who carried liTmhy 
n now course straight from Cammnoro to Mozam- 
bique, a Imcltshish of fiOericados; thii is explained 
aa £5— a mild muiiifleenco for such a feat In 
truth it was nearly £2i, the ervzado being about 
the same as the sequin (see i. p. 17)i 
Tho mint at Goa was farmcil out by the same 
great man, after the couauest, for 600,000 refs, 
amounting, wo aro told, to £125. It t^aa really 
£670 (111. 41). ^ 

Alboquerquo decnAndsasranRom to fipoTO Muscat 
'* 10,000 xfraflns of gold.” And wo are told Ity tho 
translator that this rauHom of a wrnltliy trading 
city liko Musc.st amounted to £625. Tim coin in 
question is the os^rojfi, or ^Id dInSr, as much, as, 
or moro than the sequiii in value, and tho sum 
more tlian £5000 (u p. 82). 

In the note to tho Arst of theso cases It is said 
that the erv^ado Is silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivolcut to 480 reis, or about 2s, EngHsii 
money, but probably worth much more Tolallvoly 
in the time of Dalboquorque,” lifnch more rela- 
tively " means of course that the 2s, had much 
more purchasing power, 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it 
is often very fallaciously nimlled. Tlio change 
in purchasing pmver <» India gonemlly till tho 
beginning of last century ivns probably not very 
gre.st There Is a curious note ny Gen. Briggs in 
ills translation of Fizishta, compaidng the amDunt 


stated by Fwisbta to have been paid by the 
IhihmanI King, about a.i>. 1470, as tho annual 
cost of a boiiy of 500 hots®, snth tho cost of 
A Bntisli corps of Irregular horse of the same 
strength tn Briggs’s own time (stiy alMut 1816). 
Tho UtllimanC charge was 350,000 Its. ; tho British 
charge 210,000 Ks. A corps of the same strength 
would now cost tho British Government, as near 
as I can calculate, 287.300 Us. 

The price of on Arab horse imported into Iiidfn 
(then a great tnifnc) nas in Sfarco Polo's time 
about three times what it vas in our own, uji to 
ISSO. 

Tho salary of tho Governor at Goa, c, 1550, was 
8000 erusamur, or nearly £4000 a year ; and the 
salaries of the commandants of tlie fortresses of 
Goa, of Sfatocca, of Dio, and of Basbaln, 600,000 
refs, or abont £670 

The salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, 
About 1840, was 1000 silver tankas or (tinurs os he 
calls them (nroetically 1000nipees)a month, which 
wos in Rtliliilon to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing in 5000 tonkas a year. And yet ho got into 
debt In n very few years to tlio tune of 55,000 
iankos— say £5,500 1 

• Dr. D’Acnnha bas sot tlds English traveller 
donm to 1684, and Introduces a quotation from 
him in lllustTOtion of tho coinage of the tatter 
period, in his quasl-chronological notes, a now 
element in the coufuBloii of his readers. 
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ing the Suidt Rupee, 'tthicli may lia^e 
lieeu probably hia standard, still by 
help of the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
2> 3d., the ^ardao w ould at this time 
lie woith Is. Qd. It must have de- 
pieciated still further by 1728, "ft hen 
the Goa mint be^n to strike rupees, 
uith the effigy of Dom Joao V., and 
the half-rupee appropriated the de- j 
nomination of pa^aao. And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to be so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than tliat 
in Pruisep^s Tables (Thomas's ed p. 65), 
the indications of which, taking the 
Company's Rupee at 2j,vould make 
it 21d. The pardao theiefore would 
lepresent a value of 10 W., and there 
we leave it. 

rOn tins Mr. Whiteway writes : 

Should it be intended to add a note 
tr) this, I uould suggest that the 
leniarkfa on coinage commencing at 
page 67 of my Rtse of the Portugueite 
Power in India be examined, os al- 
though I have gone to Sir H. Yule for 
much, some papeis aie noiv accessible 
which he does not appear to ha\e seen. 
There were two paidaoj, the pardxio 
d'ouro and the pardao de tanga^ the 
former of 360 reals, the latter of 300. 
This IS clear from the Foial of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1758 (India Office MSS. Con- 
Seiko Ultramarine), uhich passage is 
again quoted in a note to Fasc. 5 of 
the Archiv. Port. Oiient. p. 326. Ap- 
parently pafccoons were originally 
coined in value equal to the pardao 
d^ouro, though I say (p. 71) their value 
is not lecoided. The patecoon was a 
silver coin, and "when it vras tampered 
n ith, it still remained of the nominal 
vMue of the pardao dloiiro, and tins 
was the cause of the outcry and of the 
injury the people of Goa suffered. 
There were monies in Goa which I 
have not showm on p. 69. There uas 
the tanga branca used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunez, p. 3lX ncaily 
hut not quite double the ordinary 
tanga. This money of account was of 
4 harganims (see BARGANY) each of 
24 bazarucos (see BUBGBOOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 
(uiestion of coinage is difficult, because 
the coins w^ere continually being 
tampered with. , Every ruler, ana 
they were numerous in those days, 
stamped a piece of metal at his 
pleasure, ana the trader had to 
calculate its value, unless as a subject 


of the ruler he w'as under coiiii>ul- 
siou-**] 

1144, — In this country (Vijayanagar) 
tboy have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mucod with allots: one called varahah 
weighs about ono miailal, equnalcnt to two 
dtnais lopeLi; the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first ; tho third, 
called fanoni, is eqimalent in value to tho 
tenth part of the last-mentioned com. Of 
thc^e different coins the fanom is the most 
u&cful. . . — AbdurrazzSl, in India in, the 

XVtkCmt. p. 26. 

0 , 1504-5 ; pubd. 1510. — “I departed 
from tho city of Babuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Goga 
(Goa) and which pa>s annually to the King 
of Dccan 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. These pardai ore smaller than the 
«eraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and haio 
two devils stomped on one side, and certain 
letters on the other." — Varthema, pp. 115-116. 

„ , his money consists of a 

pardao, as 1 havo said. Ho also coins a 
silver money called taro (see TARA), and 
others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardaot and are called lanom. And of these 
small oneii of silicr, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. , . p, 130. 

1510.— “ Meanwhile the Governor (AJbo- 
querque) talk^'d with certain of our j^ople 
I who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
; alligation of gold and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money • changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daos of gold, worth in gold 360 rei/s, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call lurganym (see BAlRGANY) of the value 
of 2 tuUems, and a money of copper which 
they cull lasaruqos (see BUBGBOOK), of 
the value of 2 reis. Now all those the 
Governor sent to havo weighed and assayed. 
Auad he caused to be made cruzados of their 
proper weight of 420 rets, on which he 
figured on one side the cro<;s of Chnst, and 
on the other a sphere, which was the device 
of tho King Dom Manuel , and he ordered 
that this cnizadc should pa&s in the place 
(Goa) for 4S0 rets, to prevent their bemg 
exported . . . and ho ordered silver money 
to be struck which was of the value of a 
bax^auy; on this money he caused to bo 
figured on one side a Greek A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the com the 
name of Pspetaj it was worth 2 thitenis/ 
also there were half esperas worth ono 
xtnUni, and he made of copper of 

the weight belonging to that com, with the 
A and the sphere ; and each hazaruco he 
divided into 4 coins which they called 
cepayquas (i»ee SAPBCA), and gave tho 
hazameos the name of leaes. And lu chang- 
ing the cruzado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 reis.**^Con&i, u. 76-77. 

1516. — “There are current here (in Bati- 
cala— see BATCUL} the pardaos, which are 
a gold coin of the langdom, and it is vvorth 
here 360 leis, and there is another coin of 
stiver, called ifoma, which is worth 20 rei^. 

• . Ba» hosa, ll^bon ed. p. 293. 
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irilC.— “ TIjere h ii-ed in this city <Bia- 
nngar) nnd ihroughoni tho re-t of tho Kinc- 
doni much pepi>er, trhtch ii eirricd hither 
from MnlaltAr ou oxi*n nnd a*''C<i ; ami it Is 
nil bouffht and for pardaoB, %%htch nro 
made in aonic places of this Kintrdom, nnd 
««p(*CMlIy In a rilyenllcfl Ifora {{), n hence 
they arc called AenToj/*— y;<rrl^<!, Li«bon cd, 
p,2&7. 

1552. — " FTic Sinnm mercatorom indies 
cxajwcto, <]no cum, propter ntroccs pocti.u* 
proiKisilas ns fpii ndroenm Mno fide puhHca 
uitit^axcrint, Firdais dneentis tran’sojri, ut 
mo in Cantoncm tmjiciat,” — Srtt, Jntnc* 
JV'nrmV /CjuKL, Pmgnc, 1007, IV. xiv. 
irorj.— 

^ J(. liOt US mount our hor«os nnd tahe a 
Ticlo in tho country, nnd ns wc rido vou rhall 
tell mo what m tho tncanini; of 2Ci:(tmortt 
(^co NXZAHALUCO), ns you have frcqnontly 
mentioned s^uch a x>oryon. 

**0.1 can tell you tiint nt once ; it i** 
the name of a Km;; in Iho Bafralat (read 
Bnlngat, Balagliaut), srhoso father I often 
attended, and the pon nl«to not co often. I 
received from him from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardaos ; nnd ho oflfered mo 
nnincomo of >10,000 ;v?nfrtw if I vould pay 
him A Tiut of acvcKvl months every year, 
but this I did not accept.*’— finnrin , f, ifer. 

15S-!. — *• For tho uionoy of Goa thoro is 
a kind of money made of lend and tm 
mingled, being thick o and round, nnd 
stAmped on the otto rido tnth tho nphearo 
or globe of tho world, nnd on tho oilier 
ride two nrrowr nnd live rounds ; ♦ nnd 
this hind of money is called IS(unrrtIii, 
and in of them make a vinton of naughty 
money, nnd 5 m.iko a tang.s, and 

4 mako a tangaof la‘»o money . . . 

nnd 5 inngaf maho a scntphinc of gohlt 
(read *of rilrcr*), uhich in marvhnndi/c is 
worth r» tangas p7<Kl money : but if otio 
si'ould clinngo them into ho may 

have C Lsngas, nnd 16 liasanichies, uhich 
matter they call cnxifrrtjto^ and when tho 
bargain of tho pardaw is gold, each ^xenfur 
is meant to bo 0 tangas good raonoy,J but 
in mureh.sndirc, the vso is not to denmund 
of gold in Goa, except it Im for 
jewels and hor»cs. for all the rest they tako 
of seraphins of silver, per ndiii«o. . . , Tho 
dneat of gold is %\orlh 0 and n hnlfo 

goo<l money, and yot not t^ldo injiricc, 
for that when the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay thorn at fi hw^as nnd D 
fourth partes, nnd 10 htnyae, and that is tho 
most that thoj’ aro worth, , . / — IP. Harr*U 
in Halt. ti. 430. I retain this for the old 


s “a pVpV’In Ralbl. 
t •' .^rci *i r ro d» arjjfSiM " (iMd,). 

} '*Qr«N'fo n* pirlo ifi pani ti iTaro 
fnr.j?y 0. iff Tswimi (IJalMX Thl« noi 
nitsii tlic oM jArdun ilVtrre or ^)4cn pag»!a. a 
srn>»> which apjjarcntly bad now lN>comc ob^olclc. 
but Ihil In dueling In Jrwrb, &'c., M was usual to 
aMtlo the inic*' In i*»nlaos of C gocwl bitigas 
offifas we give doctors piliiras instead of wuiuN). 
*n»c actual jvyirfoi r/ grW arenlso incntwmsl by 
nalbf, bnl thes** wire worth, n'*w ones 7 J at*d old 
cues a taLpis of giioi tnonry. 


Knglish, hut 1 am rorry to ?ay that I find it 
is A mere translation of tho notes of Oaspan* 
Ralbi, who was at Goa in 15S0, We Ksaru 
from Ball)! that there were at Gca (auffat not 
only of good money worth 7o lavirvirtJf and 
of bad money north 60 /.ojsiri.'ccAf, hut al-o 
of another kind of Inul money used in buying' 
wood, srorth only 

1593.— ** Tlic principall and commonest 
money is called Pordaits Xomphiins, nnd is 
rilvcr, hut very bras.-c (read Mn'-o*), nnd is 
coyned in Goal They have S.aint SoKnstinn 
on the one ride, and three or four arrows m 
It bundle on the other side, which is as much 
ns three To«(odos, or three hundred Itftii 
I’ortiognll money, nnd nseth or fallcth little 
Icssc or more, acconltng to tho exchange. 
There is abo a kind of money which is 
called Txingas, not that thoro is any such 
cotneil, but nro so named onelr in tolhn<rt 
fivo 'i’nng.as is one Fardav or Zcrapbisi, 
baddo money, for you must undox^tun<lo 
that in tolling the) have ttvo kinds of money, 
gooil nnd baddo. . . . Whoreforo when they 
buy and roll, they Ixirgnm for good orbadti’o 
money," Kc. — Liiwhotuyf eh. 25 ; [link. 
See. ]. 241, and for another vcmioa fco 
XERAPHINE]. 

“ They have a kind of money 
callcci Pagodes which is of Gold, of two nr 
three Fortes, niul aro above 8 tangos m 
valno. Tljoy iiro Indian and Ilcathcni«h 
money, with* tho fenturo of n Dcvill unon 
them, nnd thcrefnro they aro called I’ngoac', 
Tlicrc IS another kind of gold money, which 
Is called IVar/iaxdrrr/ some of Venice, nnd 
Porno of I’urkivh coino, and are ctimmonly 
(worth) 2 Paidawc Xcraphlns. Tlicrc is 
yet another kind of goldo called 8. Thomas, 
Locauso Saint Tlu»mas is figured thereon 
and is wortli nl>out 7 and S JTiipytis • There 
arc like wise K tall os of 8 which arc brought 
from Portingalf, and arc /*«trchiitv< (f^ 

. . . They are worth nt their first coming 
out 426 Keyes of rortingall ; and after aro 
mjTcd by cxchnunge, ns tliey aro sought 
for when men tmvoTl for China. . . . Tiii*y 
u«o in Goa in their buying and selling a 
ecrtainc manor of reckoning or telling. 
TUcro nro /Mrrfairfjr A>nip/.»ii5, and thc^o 
arc «lvcr, Tliey name hkeiM‘>o Pantar^i of 
Gold, and tho^c nro not in kindc or in coyiic, 
but onely 6o nnmofl in telling and reckoning t 
for when they buj nnd soil I'oarlo'*, Htones, 
goldc, silver and hor^cat, they name but s> 
many Partfnte^/, nnd then jou must iinder- 
.stani! that one Panfatr is mxc Ttiv^oj : but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
Ixaipiine before hand, but plamcly name 
I\imawcs, they are /'urr/aifvjr of 

5 Ttuttfa^ tho I'cecc. They u.«o abo to say a 
/Vi.wfrtir of /yrnfnr (tco LABXK), and nro 
fivo Lanins for cverv Pardaw. , , — HtW, / 

[ITak. Soc. i. lS7j. 

Tins extract is long, but it is the ccin- 
pletcst picture wo knox\ of the Goa current y. 
\Vo gatlior from the passage (including a, 
part that we have omlltofl) that in the 
Latter part of the 16th century there /u*ro 
really no national catm there u^cd inter- 
mediate l»etwcen the JA<nrr(rItOf worth at 
this time 0*19^Vf., and Uie pardao zerafm 
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M«»rOi fAf.* T}>ft nu»l Uni 

^rrro tioTnlnilt) *•«! iun» torn' nmri 

for ccrUiii iHrmtitM '» nf Jm- o*- 
t»f TMt n'j>rr f'wKvl hy 
An»l our intr»rj»n tatOMi f f tlio 
ali-mt I inl ort of I'oM In a i»'kto n*KHro li 
l»rrcs cxj'fx'tly ciinfiruu't!* 

(K.?l) -‘*PmlAw/* 8<<‘«mLfTAi:LJ 


roM* ih^ yi'^r lilP, ft*r 
fuwl th** ltn,Tn*h fft» 

Uf< •% L W ; [UX i A, Uii , j*. 


PARIAH, PAP.RIAR. U, \ 
n. 'J’lu' »>f n !««' f.i‘‘c ii( 

i. ir.jo --'n... ,-oM r..,i, .tru-l, l.y th- '» f '"tl" »• •'••Ii'S 

n>i>l pAilSlu “ ! ijot thr titi»s* tiUiii*'rMUS nt fn** Tninll 

» in At 'f /-i*i. XU ,vr». * j«»)iin?n*. T/o* hi il^ prrvnt 

ir»n . t-Li-si <*'r‘T*’»i« ill' p’-lx I • no in’; pn»j'»r!y ‘n «lrtiiijinir/ 

AMCC liiy h pi*riIo« It *h^\ i\ , Tamil r iMi »' «!i- hrv‘ ^nijn, UsHori 
iant|w>Mrf,.urMmrt,M|u. . . 1 n: m ruih fvml li^rKlitorr 

- * I- ^ 1 i.iilwj {-Ini:.) i-Jrtor»r, 

J T. {I)f, llin»yv 

PARELL. II i». lln* inmc nf n ilnl lit** 

iii.rllnrn -ulmrU of *1 form I'f /W.in'i-f, *» 

Miml. tiu* ro iluiiv of thr <;.a,no»r. ,» i.jt.lMMr.] In 

nmftAl.lm’rn mtlm/^ „f \hu ra^ti' joniM 

lint Mr. W Hofniiv (lui.) \\i{u uf tin* x w.milMin:,, .wl 

lir^t (imv. rn-T '.1io t:p hn | fp,„| |. idito* (wnnTttiirit-'Jv) t!o»’i of 

^■•l^h’mv nt Tanll rnjmri » oiaiiiiM !i** in hi 

liMTi, .n I! apiM IM to liixo jHrn • » ,p., 

oiMiji.O'l ui l»i*» • *• liii“'* ^li*' ‘ iw^tr lov. Ill iw S nml. l!o‘V *ii»' ni**i 

oihcmn of i.r , lOn h vo u-, i- r,u m ). A.its fn nm nth i itirc .:trrio:, 

• t ,'*** ht'o »vuil oil.ir nts'l r.«1- 

I'll VV/' iJoti’l to ilrmV, Trom ilnir rofnlni; 

pi fliit III tlo* fnllimih.* p.* ly.. loTjt.ot vjth niol xivA^t o1‘»‘f\a- 

. loiMinr -p»‘.iK ’ •»! I iIhI* I, till <1 III III |„,|| Ihirop in-i, inotv iul'iltnlly 
Ju. it.n .It n, hm Ai i)m* I--. * iJj.jj ‘imilir i.i'tv, tin* tt«n»! 

M.is not imMi*'hii| til l.jt. H.. torn** to U* n^nrdi^l m 

ni.oilnt.h ii rum h\itl.nih ‘ nmlir.M’li to tin xxlioV Mv of Usv 

fwrupmJ |,y tho <i*>\,rnor hms* i.%;, . p, otst- 


1«for»‘ 1770 

.li-iitrt nt< 


•It ft'ilr* n*i 


1 c i-**!* nr |)t opli* nitliO'it any itt'tc. 
■A»i i Il'U till' i< hirrllv a (iiTfivt n**'. 

... . . t - ! *1,.. ^avnll 


f rimnit ll•l^h'-t ilii fit' p.nrell aei Thr*i»‘ rr\* nxml f.t n •» in tlo* Tatnil 

rabin il^ I Wp, imij i\ y a il/jN pM- .oiiMil.rol M U* loWi f tltin 

ta»npvt.'» till iJo'or-rnpar. rt *'*^\^*> /*! 

ri tuptlcri.p'it tint n ^ rrui,*|n»» • iPn a loji^n'r * " ' ^ 

It do ijn'i n iiVti tn>«nc |«. m h*' 

ji»rclll«' <a K-* Italp^. * A*i/* ♦r. 

r.V ii. 12. 

[Mr. IXiU^jlis f /;>«:/>• IV inof fr ft itof, 
li. 7, note) xxTiic-i: “!lif:h iipan l otii* 
rule tl«' fiinim: room, nml wlnOi wai 
tlu* dtapol xvlitii IMri’l 1 m'1oiii;»i 1 to 
llni iH a plaipio on \inirli U 

prinicil : — • EmU l»y HonntiM!»l«' 

Hornby, 1771. 


1771.* 


1&51.— -rarrl/ IX xnrntioncd nx onp of 4 
nUlcxx, •*P.*ircll, Vnri'lli, Vnrpll, .md .Sira, 
attaeliod to Uio KtuUth CUS* 

BAH) of Maim.’*»/rcnf;.U| TomM, t:»7, in 

c. 17W)*rA — . A plnco ciltcd Parcll, 
v.hcro tU« Goremor Im n rtry attm’ililc 
ii«untry*li(mxc, xrhicb nnx orir^inallv a 


* No dool>t» fi'Trlj’tt fotiix vnn* \i*M 

(» finVn ftp Dumx.AtHl rpitisct! tlip n.itU uf amoH 

tlMiigp. 


m\K«’r*,r.ni| th** bnxe"; f.vtrof wa'^luT- 
m* n. Ami tin* do.xU oni the 

Mim’ fJpi'imyinfcr lfi.itnn‘nt io 
tint Iu‘ ittm<iplf from Iij^Iot 

« \ t»“. Til*' IV.riihx **con-tit«to ft 
wi'lbil* lint il, dixtm* t, anrii nt w<*n 
uhiib bv SiilKlivintons* of it*» oxvn« 
it-* own }>*‘<*u!nr Ilf Ip’S il< oxrn tW'li- 
tiMim, ami itii o>mi’ jf.ibm-y of ibi' 
vn*'tu\‘'bm*'nt 'i of lb*'* wlndt 

/in* alxtn* il nml N'lon* it. Ilo'y 
con**iilulo, jKTlniiN tbo iiiof t mmicnnis 
in tin* Tamil i'otintrv. In the 
oily of Minlno; ibry imini»or 21 i*cr 
\oiit. of tin? Ilimlu jwiplc/— /»/A Ci/ih 
rrAK It. I., p. .Mfi. Sir AValtiT Elliot, 

boxwxor. III till* IMJKT rx‘ftw»l !« 

fwrlbor on hmlwlo** nwlrr tin* tonn 
/’onih/iftlj tbo KTvib* clft*^ not tveog- 
iiK^rby Hiinbi** of mMoiux liolonginf; 
to tboir oommnmty. 

A wry inli*n\-irnp, tbnugb not con- 
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chiBiyc, discnssioji of tlio etlmological 
])03ition of this chass 'will he found in 
Jl]). CaldwelVs Dravidian Grammar (pp. 
4340-654). Tliat scholar’s deduction is, 
■on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and recog- 
nises force in, argiunenta for believing 
that they may have descended from a 
race older in the country than the 
proper Dra\'idian, and reduced to 
slavery by the fii-st Dtiavidians, This 
la*5t is tlic view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his paper on 
the Gliaracteristics of flic Poptdaiion of 
South LidiaJ^ 

Tims, in the celebration of the 
Festival of the Village Goddess, preva- 
lent all over Southern India, and of 
which a remarkable account is given 
in that paper, there occurs a sort of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are 
the olHciatiiig priests, and there are 
several other customs which are most 
easily intelligible on the supposition 
that the Pariahs arc the representa- 
tives of the earliest inlmhitants and 
original masters of the soil. In a 
recent communication fi-oin this vener- 
able man he writes : ‘ My brother 
(Col, C. Elliot, C.B.) found them at 
Jlaipur, to he an important and re- 
spectable class of ciilti\utors. The 
Pariahs have a sacerdotal order amongst 
themselves.’ [The view taken in the 
Madras Glo^, is that “they arc dis- 
tinctly Dravidian u*ithout "fusion, ns 
the HinduiKcd castes are Dravidian 
with fusion.”] 

The mistaken use of vartah^ as 
synonymous with out-caslc, has spread 
in English jjarlancc <iver all India. 
Thus tlie lamented Prof. Blochmann, 
in his School Geographjf of Imlia : 
“Outcasts arc called paiiaJ^s.” The 
name first hccanic genemlly known in 
Europe through Sonnemt’s Travels 

* 8Ir W« Klliot rrn'rH to tho A^oka inscription 
(ndiet 11.) as b(*armg Patam or Pamwt 

nil Cliorjfa (or Cliola), Krnila> as n roiintr}' or 
l)Cop1a in tlio v(»Ty conlre of tlio DmvMlaii group 
. . . n reading iihirh, If it liolds good, supplies u 
snti^ractor}* Axplnnaifon Of tho origin of tUo rnria 
immn and nation " (In rthnd, Soe. K.S., 18f>0. 
1). 103). But Apivureitlly tlw Teudtiig has not held 
-gmxl, for Id Boiiart roads the namo I'OMttya (fice 
Jvth Ant, lx. 281^. (Mr. Y. A. Smith 'wrltos; ‘‘Tlio 
Girnar text la very defeeUiro In this Important 
pas>ago, ‘nhicii is not In tho DliauH text; that 
iKxt ^ves only 11 out of tho 14 edieta. The 
capital of tho Pumdij/an Kingdom nns Madnni. 
Tlio lilstoo' of tho kingdom In very imperfectly 
known. For n dlncussfoti of It aeo SewU, Lists 
«/ AfUiqnUifSy Madrast vol. if. Of counie it has 
iiuUdng to do with ParJas.**] 


(puh. in 1782, and soon after trans- 
lated into English). In tJiis ivork the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the appearance in the 
Abb6 Bay^l’s famous Hut Philoso- 
phique dcs ^tablisscmmts dans les Jnrfrs, 
formerly read very widely in both 
countries, and yet more perhaps to its 
UPC in Beriiardin de St. Pierre’s pre- 
posterous though once popular tale, 
La Cliaumibre Indttnne, whence too the 
misplaced halo of sentiment which 
readied its acme in the drama of 
Casimir Dclavigne, and which still 
in some degree adheres to the name. 
It should he added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly : “The word 
Paria is unknown ” (in our sense ?) “ to 
nil natives, unless ns learned from us.” 

b. See PABIAH-DOG. 

1516. — “ Ihcre w anotlior low sort of 
Gentiles, who live in desert places, called 
Poieas. These likewise hare no dCtilings 
W'ith anybody, and arc reckoned worse than 
tho doiil, and avoided by evorybody ; a 
man becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is cscommnnicatod. . . . Thoy 
live on tho mane (ntawr, t.e. yams), which 
nro like tho root of lurea or hatate found in 
the West Indies, and on other rc^ta and 
wild fmits .'* — liarhmty in ilamufio, i. f. 310. 
TIio worfl in tho Spani‘ih version transl. by 
liord SUntoy of Aldorloy is Parenty in tho 
Portuguese of tho Lisbon Academy, Parcfns* 
So wn) are not quite sure that Pareas is tho 
pro{>cr reading, though this is probable. 

1626.—**. . . TIio Foreas are of worse 
cstocme/ — (ir. MeihoUt in) P«rc/tas, Pih 
grxmagty 653. 

„ ** , . . tho worst whetoof aro tho 

abhorred Firiawes . . , thoy nro in publiko 
Justice tho hateful oxecutionors, and are 
tho Ixiscst, most stinking, ill-favored people 
tliat I havo scone.” — Ilm. 993-9. 

1618.—“. . . the servants of tho factory 
ovon will not touch it (beef) when thoy put 
it on the table, novortholcss Ihcro is a^sto 
called Poreyaes (thoy nro tho most con- 
temned of nil, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, ho is compelled to bo dipt 
in the water) who cat it freely.” — Van. de 
Jirocehff 82. 

1672.— ** Tho Patroao aro tho basest and 
vilest rnco (nccustomoti to romoTO dung and 
ell imclcaimess, and to cat mico and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vilo 
pcoplo.”— iltiMdrirs (Germ, ed.), 410. 

1711.— **Tlio Company allow two or throo 
Peons to attend tlio Gate, and a Parreor 
Fellow to koop all clean.*’— 2ioc/y<r, 20. 

„ **And ihero ... is such a resort 
of basket-makers, Soavengors, people that 
look after tho buffaloes, and other ParrioTB, 
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to drink Toddy, that all tho ihinch-bousos 
in Madras bavo not half the noiso in them/* 
— }Vh«el€r, ii. 126. 

1716,— “A young lad of tho ^ lief t-hand 
Caste having dono hurt to a Paiiah woman 
of the Bight-Hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got together, and came*in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.*' — 
Ibid. 230. 


1717. — . . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that cat all sort of Flesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.”— 
Phillips, Account, &c., 127. 

1726. — “As for the separate generations 
and sorts of people who^ embrace this reli- 
gion, there are, according to what eorae 
say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, viz. ; 

а. The Bramins. 

p. The SettTcaa. 

y. The lYeynyas or Veyn^as. 

б. The Sumus. 

e. The Ferrias, whom tho High-Dutch 
and Danes call Bairiars.”— Fafenfyn, CAo- 
rom. 73. 


1745 . — ** Les Faxreas . . . sont regard^ 
comma fens do la plus vile condition, ezclus 
do tons les honneurs et prerogatives. Jus- 
ques-lh qu'on ne s^auroit les souffrir, ni 
dans les Pagodes des Gentils, ni dans les 
I^liscs des .fcsuites.” — Norhert, i. 71. 

1750. — “ K. Es ist der Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselbon nehmen die Parreyer-Weiber, 
madcn runde Kuchen daraus, iind wonn 
sie in dor Sonne genug getrocken sind, &o 
verkanffen sie dieselbigen (see OOFLAH). 
jFV. O Wunder * Ist das das Feuerwerk, das 
ihrhicrhalt’”— il/odror, &c., Halle, p. 14. 

1770. — ** Tho fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Farias, is tho 
same even in those countries vrhere a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little ohango in the ideas of the people.** — 
Raynal, J2%sL &c., seo ed. 1783, i. 63. 

„ '*The idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Farias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it tl^ugh tho gates.” — Ra}fncl (tr. 


1780.—** If you should ask a common 
cooly, or porter, what cast he is of, be will 
answer, * tho same as master, pariar-coji,’ " 
— Muaro's HarraUTt, 28-9. 


1787.“**. . . I cannot persuade myseli 
that it is judicious to admit Farias into 
battaVxcms with men of respectable casts. 
. . .'“Cbf. FuUartoiCs Vteiu of Enghih 
Interests in India, 222. 


1791.“* ‘ Lo imMlchi y courut iwur allumer 
nn flambeau ; mais il revient un pen 
aprto, pris d*haloiao, criant: ‘N'approchcz 
pas d'lci; il y a un Faria I’ Aussitdt 
la troupe effrayfio cria: *XJn Faria 1 Un 
Faria I Lo doctour, croyant quo c*€taxt 
qncloue animal f^roco, mit la main sur ses 
plstoiots. ‘Qu*est co que qu'un Faria?* 
demandn-t-il h. son i>ortc-flamhcau.* *— B. de 
St. Fierre, Zo CJtaxmiire Indienne, 48. 


1800. — **The Farriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what oro called the 
JPiincAwn Bundum, would bo beaten, were 
they to attempt joining in a Procession of 
any of the gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
an^of their temples.*' — Buchanan's Mysore, 

0 . 1805-6. — ** Tho Dubashos. then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and absolute destructiou to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Fariar Frengi, This 
reproach of J^crucr is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when we might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
Chatriyaf — Letter of Leyden, in Morton's 
Meundr, cd. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. — “Another great obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity bj' the Hindoo«i, 
is the admission of tho Farias in our 
Churches. . . .’* — Ld. Valentia, i. 246. 

1821.— 

** n cst sur ce rivage une race flfttrie, 

Une race 4tranghre au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans obri proteoteur, sans temple hos- 
pitaller, 

Ahominahlo, impie, horrible au peuple 
entior. 

Les Farias ; lo jour K regret les 5c}a!re, 

La terre sur son soin les porte avec col^re* 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

I Eh bien ! mais je fr^mis ; tu vaa mo fair 
peut-dtre ; 

Je suis un Faria. . • 

Chriffitr Belavigne, Lt l^ona, 
Acte l.So. 1. 

1843, — ** The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse, Docs all the good he 
can and loves his brother.”— JPbri/fl**! Lfs 
of Bielens, ii. 31. 

1873. — *‘The Tamilas hire n Pariya (t.**- 
dmmmer) to perform the decapitation at 
thoir Badm Khli sacrifices.” — Kittel, in Jnd. 
Ant. il. 170. 

1878. — ** L*hypothhso la plus vraisem- 
hlahle, en tent cos la plus houreuse, cst celle 
qui suppose que lo nom iiropro et special de 
cetto race [t.r. of tho originiu race inliahitiog 
tho Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] ^tait le mot *paria ' ; ce mot dont 
I'orUu^^phe correcte est pareiya, derive 
de par'ei, ‘bruit, tambour,* et h tr^-bien, 
pu avoir lo sens do * parlour, dou^ dc la 
parole | " j^t)-^Sbvelaegtte et Ftaroii, Etudes ds 
Linguiiiigue, &o., Paris, 67. 

1872.— 

** Fiflno, ordained from first to lost, 

In body and in soul 
For one Hfo-long debauch. 

The Paiiali of toe north, 

Tho Euroman aaa/cA.'* 

Broiening, Fifne at the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. See 
under NAUTCH. 

The word scorns also to havo been adopted! 
in Java, e.g. : 

I860,— “We Europeans . . . often . • . 
stand far behind compared with tho poor 
pariahs.” — Max JEfen^raar, ch. vii. 


PAIilAH-AimACK, 
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PABIAH-ABBAOK, a. In the 
17t1t and IStli centnriiis this was a 
name conunonly given to the poison- 
ous native spirit coninjonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [Sec 
POOL'S RACK.] 

1671-72. — **Tho unwhoksorao liquor culled 
Porrior-arrack. . . — Sir fP. Langhornr. 

in nVi/'f/o*, in. •122. 

1711.— **TI\oTolKiccr>, Beetle, and Pariar 
Arack, on uhich such great profit nnscs, 
nro all expended by the Inhabitant^."— 
Loebytti 18. 

1751. — *'I should ho very glad to have 
your order to bring tbo ship up to Calcutta 
. . . . . . the people cannot hero havo 

the op])ortunity of intoxicating and kfiling 
themselves Tvith Pariar Arrack.” — In 
Longy 51. 

PAEIAH-BOQ*, s. The common 
owjicrlcss yellow dog, that frequents 
all inliahited places in the East, is 
nniverwilly so called by Europeans, 
no doubt troin being a low-bred caste- 
less animal ; often clliptically ‘pariah' 
only, 

1789, — . , A species of the common 
cur, called a pariar-dog.”— J/«nro, iV«rr. 
p. 36, 

3810. — “ The nuiBanco may bo kept 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until the pariali dogs sivim in, nnd draw 
iho carcase to tho ahoro.”— HV^Vimaon, T, 
M, ii. 261. 

1821, — *‘Tho other beggar yrM a Pariah 
dog, who snG.akcd down in much bodily 
fear to our bi\’ouac."— ed. 1844, i. 79. 

1875. — “I«o Musulman qui va prior h la 
mosnu5o, maudit lo-* parias honms.”— 

<fc5 JJrux Mojidruy Apnl, 5U9. 

[1883. — **Paraya Bogs aro found in orory 
stroot,’*— T. r, Jtotr, Mwu of 2Vc7ybr< JJht* 
lOJ.] 

PABIAH-KITE, s. Tho commonest 
Indian kite, Milvits Govinda^ Sykes, 
notable for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. “They are exce»»sively 
bold and fearless, often snatchitig 
morsels off a dish en route from 
Icitchen to hall, and even, according 
to Adams, seizing a fragment from 
a man^s very mouth "(tTcrdion). Com- 
pare quotation under BEAHMINY 
KITE. 

[2880,— “I hnd often snpfX)‘!Od thot tho 
wavengor or Pariah Kites (MUcus gonndtt)^ 
w'hich though generally to bo seen about tho 
tonta, aro not common in tbo jong1o% muit 
follow tho camp for long dlRtancoo, ond to- 
day 1 had cvidonco that micli was tho curo. 
. . ifttW, Jungle Hf ft 655.] 


PABSEE, n.p. Thi.s name, which 
distinguishes tlic descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Peraioii stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retaining their Zoroastriau rdigion, 
settled in India to «avoid Mahoinmedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
tlie word for a I^ensian, %dz,, Pd«7, 
which Arabic influences have in more 
modern times converted into jFdwf. 
Tlic Portuguese have used both Parseo 
and Pemo. From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Perm; from the former doubtless we 
got Parm, It is a cimous example 
of the way in which diil’crent acci- 
dental mouldings of the same word 
conic to denote entirely dillcrent ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in Western 
India, tneaiis a Zoro^istriau fire- 
worshipper, whilst Pathi (see PAN- 
THAT), a Burmese corruption of the 
same word, in Burma means a 
Mahommcdaii. 

c. 1328. — “Thoro bo also other pagan- 
folk in thia India who ^\orship fire ; they 
bniy* not thoii* dead, neither do they burn 
them, but ca9t them into tho midst of a 
certmn raofi£«>s tower, and there oxik)m> 
thorn totally uncovered to tho fowN of 
heaven. Olicso boHovo in two First Prin- 
ciplc<i, to wit, of Eril and of Good, of Dark- 
ness and of Light.”— i'Vmr JordamOi 21. 

1652. — “In any case ho di«miis*5od thorn 
ivilh favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of tho coming uf such personages, 
and granting them protection for thoir ships 
as botng (Porseos) Persians of tlio Kingdom 
of Ormuss.” — I. viii. 9. 

„ “ , , , especially after those wero 

induced by tho Persian nnd Gusernti Moors 
{Moui'o^y Parseos OKsaratfs) to bo eon- 
vertod fiom haatlion (f/rafeor) to tho sect 
of hfahamed.”— /6rrf. II, vl. i, 

[1563. — “ There nro other herb-sellers 
{mrreadorp* dr IfBtiftut) Ciallcd Coaris, nnd in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call thoin 
EaparclB, and wo Portuguese call them 
Jews, but they arc not, only Hindus who 
cnmofrnm Persia nnd havo thoir ownunt- 
ing,' — tfamVi, p. 213.] 

1616, — “'Ilioro is ono sect among tho 
Gentiles, wliich neither Imrno nor interro 
thoir dead (they aro callod Parceos) who 
inoirclo pieces of ground ivitli liigh sfono 
walls, remote from houses or Raad-wnyes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrappod in 
Shcotos, thns having no other Tomu^ but 
tho gorges of rnuenous Fowlos,” — Terry, in 
Pwrehaf, ii. 1479- 

1030.— “Whilst my observation uns bo- 
etowod on such inquiry, I observed in tho 
town of Snrrat, tho place whore I resided, 
another gcct called tho Persees. . . 

Loidy Tro Forraigne Stett, 
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1638.~**Ontro Ics Benjnns il y o oncoro 
vno aiitro sorto do Payons dnns )o roynumo 
<lo Gimimtlet qu*ils nppellont Parsis. Co 
^ont dc3 Perscs do Fors, ot do Chornsan.”— 
Mandelslo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648.-—“ They (tho PeraiuiB of India, t.«. 
Parsees) are in gcncml n iast-gnpping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike tho Bciiyans 
and tho Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and soiling.*'— T'au Ttristf 48. 

1653.—“ Los OttomanB appcllont giteitun 
vno Bccto do Payons, quo nous connaissons 
sous Ic nom d’adoratcurs du fou, Ics Porsans 
sous coluy d*Atechper{St ot les Indous sous 
coluy do Foxsi, terme dont ils so nommont 
eux-mesmes ” — De la lloiillagr-U-GwSf od. 

1G57» p. 200. 

1672. — “Non tutti ancora do* Qontili sono 
d* vna mcdcsima fodo. Alcuni dc«condono 
dalli Persiani, li quali si cono*cono dal 
colore, cd ndoraiio il fuoco. ... In Mnratto 
no trouni molti. . . .** — P, F. 

J/ana, ViaggtOt 234. 

1673. — “On this sido of tho Wotcr aro 
t>coplo of another OfTspring tlian tho^o wo 
Imvo yot montionod, theso ho called Parseya 
. . . tbeso aro somowhat whito, and I think 
nastier than tho Gcntucs. . . .*’ — F'rger, 117. 

„ “Tho ParsioB, as they aro called, 
aro of tho old Stock of tho Persians, worship 
tho Sun and Adore tho Elements; aro 
known onl> about Surat.*' — Ibid* p. 197. 

1689. — “ . . , tho Persies arc a Sect very 
considerablo m India. . . .'* — Or/«y^on, 370. 

1726. — “ ... to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Ilcathon who hnro spread in 
tho City of Snratto and in its whole ter- 
ntory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in vanoiu places of Pc]>in, espe- 
cially in tho Pronneo of Kerman, at Yezd. 
and in Ispahan. They nro commonly called 
by tho Indians PerseeB or PoTBiB, but by 
tho Persians Ganr* or Gthhen^ and also 
Audi Peres or adorers of Fire.'*- rafrnbjn, 
iv {Saratte) 163. 

1727. — “Tho ParaeeB aro numerous about 
Surat and tho adjacent Countnes. They 
aro a remnant of tho anciont Porsians.*’ — 
A, JIamilton, oh. siv; [cd. 1744, i. 159] 

1877.—“ ... on so levant, lo Parai, aprijs 
fi’dtro lav<} les mains ot la figuro avee I’unne 
du taureau, mot sa cointuro on disant* Sou- 
verain soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahrimrin.** — 
ParmesteteTf Onnvzd ci A An man, p. 2, 

PABVOE, PUEVO, s. The popular 
name of the WTitcr- caste in Western 
India, Prahhii or ParWit?, ‘ lord or chief ’ 
(Skt. prflAAit), being an honorific title 
assumed by the caste of KiXyath or 
Kdyaithay one of the mist castes "which 
commonly furnished "writers. A Born* 
kiy term only. 

1648. — “And to tho Parvu of the Tenadar 
Juor 1800 rcis a year, being 8 pardaos n 
month.,. . Botelho, Tomho^^ll. 

[1667« — Seo Paibus under CASIS. 


[1676-7. — “ . • . tho same guanls tho 
PurvoB y^ look after y« Customer for tho 
earn© chargo can rccoivo y passage lioats 
rent. . . .* — i'brrMf, Bomhay LHterSf Jlome 
Series, i. 125. 

[1773.—“ ConveoTxda (neo CONICOPOL7}. 
... At Bombay ho is stilcd Purvo, and » 
I of tho Centoo religion.** — Ires, 49 

\ 1809. — “Tho Bramins of this village 

j Bjicak and writo English ; tho young men 
! are mostly parvoes, or writers.** — Maria 
: Graham, 11. 

1813. — “TIic*?© wTitors at Bombay aro 
goncmlly called Purroea ; n faithful diligent 
class.**— Or, Mem, i. 156-157 ; [206 
ed. i. 1001. 

I 1833. — “ Evc|^ native of India on the 
I Bombay Establisbrncnt, who can write 
' English, and is employed in any ofTicc, 
j whether ho bo a Brahman, Goldsmith, 

I Pnnvary, Portugucso. or of English descent, 

: is styled n Purvoc, from several i)er»ons of 
a casto of Hindoos termed l^rulUvoe having 
been among tho first employed as English 
writers at Bomba}’.** — JfacZt'nfosA on the 
Tribe of llamoosies, p. 77. 

! PASADOE, 8. A marlin -spike. 
Sea - Hind., from Port. pamSor , — 
Roehneh, 

PASEI, PACEM, n.p. The name 
of a Malay State near tne N.E. point 
of Sumatra, at one time predominant 
in those regions, and reckoned, -with 
Malacca and Majapahit (the capital of 
the Empire of Jat*aJ, the three greatest 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap- 
parently the Basma ot Alarco Polo, 
who "lisitod the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c. 1292.— **Wlicn you quit tho kingdom 
of Fcrlec you enter upon that of Basma. 
This also is an indopendent kingdom, ond 
tho people have n language of their own; 
but they oro just like bca«ts, without laws 
or religion '*—il/#»Yo Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 9, 

1511. — “Next day wo departed irith the 
plunder of tho ca]>turod vcssol, which also 
wo had with us ; wo took our cotireo forward 
until wo reached another port in tho same 
island Tmpobaua (Sumatra), which wm 
nailed Fazze ; and anchoring in the said 
port wo found at anchor there soroml 
junks and ships from divom parta.” — jE»rt- 
poli, p« 53. 

1553. — “In tho same manner ho (Biogo 
Lopes) was received in tho kingdom of 
Facem . . . and ns the King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of popper • « . ho 
did not think well to go fiinhor ... in 
caso . • . thoy should givo news of his 
coming at I^Ialaca, those two ports of Fcdir 
and Facem being much frcmicntcd by a 
raultitudo of ships that go tnero for car- 
goes.*'— Barros, II. iv. 81. 
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1726. -— “Next to this oncl close to tlio 
Rist-point of Sumatra is tlic onco especially 
famous city Paoi (or Facem)} which in old 
times, next to JIngfapahit and Mnlaklcn, 
was ono of tho three greatest cities of tho 
lilast . • • but now Is only a poor open 
villago with not more than 4 or 600 families, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages.*’— Fti- 
laitijn^ ( t .) Sumatra^ 10. 

1727, —* ‘ And at Fissang, aliout 10 Leagues 
to tho Westward of Diamond Point, there 
is a fino deep River, but not frequented, 
because of tho treachery and bloody disjpo- 
fiilion of tho Natives,” — A, i/am t7<on, ii, 125 ; 
[ed. 1744], 

PAT,s. A can or jiot. Sea-Hind, 
from Knglisb. — Roelua:, 

PATACA, PATAGOON, a Ital. 

Provenc. ^wfuc; Port. ^>«taca 
aiidyafrtpco; also used in ^ralayalani. 
A term, formerly niiicli diftusod, for a 
dollar or piece of eight Littre con- 
nects it with an old French word 
putardy a hind of coin, *‘du reste, 
origine inconiiue.” But he apiicars to 
have ovcrloolced the explanation indi- 
cated by l'’oluey {Voyage en RgyptCy 
&Q,y ch. ix. note) t)iat tbc name 
a6Hf(rX*a (or corruptly MUikay sec also 
Dai Vfc Eng. s.v.) was given bv the 
Arabs to certain coins of tiiis kind with 

scutcheon on tlie reverse, tlie term 
meaning ‘father of the tnndow, or 
niche’ ; the scutcheon being taken for 
such on object. Similarly, the pillnr- 
dollars are called in modem Egypt 
ahu inedfa\ ‘ father of a cannon ’ ; and 
the Maria Tlier(y«a dollar ahd few, 
‘ father of the bird.’ But on the !Red 
Sea, where only the coinage of one 
* particular year (or tho modern imita- 
tion thereof, still struck at Trieste 
from the old die), is accepted, it is 
aha nullity ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
little points wliich mark the right issue. 

[1628.— "Each of tho men engaged in tlio 
4 iitack on Purakkat received no less than 
800 gold Fattaks (ducaia) ns hts ahnre.” — 
Evgaiiy MalaUiry i. 329. 

[1560. — "And iiftoniards while Viceroy 
Dorn Aflfonso Noronha ordered silvor coins to 
1)0 made, which wore patccoons (patecoeB)/’ 
— Arch, Pert, Orwnf., Fnec, ii. No. 61 of 
1509,] 

PATCH, B. “Tliin pieces of cloth 
nt Madras” {Indian Vocahularijy 1788). 
Wilson gives patch ns a vulgar ab- 
breviation for Tcliig. paidMadamUy 
particular kind of cotton cloth, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; 
Iwo clollis joined together.’ 


S 067.—" Pray If can procuor a good 

onkcen bamuo and 2 patch of yo finest 
with what colours you thinko hnnsomo for 
my own wear, chockoloos and susacs (aoo 
SOOSIE).” — In ytdCy Hedges" Dmiy, Hak. 
8oc. ii. cclxii.] 

PATOHAEtE, PATOHEREY. 
PABCHEBBY, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency, before tljc general con- 
struction of ‘married quarters’ by 
Government, pateJiurdo was the name 
applied in European corps to the 
cottages which used to form the 
quarters of nmn*icd soldiers. Tlie 
origin of the >vord is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of Hind, picheldharl, ‘Uic rear,’ 
because these cottages were in rear of 
the barracks. But wc think it most 
likely tliat the word was lirought, 
with many other terms peculiar to 
the British soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
ill use there, pareheny or patchtmjy 
which i-cpresents the Tam. patasldsheriy 
paratffm, ‘a Pariah village,* or rather 
the quarter or outskirts of a town 
or village where the Pariahs reside. 
Mr, Whitworth (s.r, Paicliemi) 
that “in some native regiments t)ie term 
denotes the married sepoys’ quarters, 
iiossibly because Pariah sepoys had their 
himiliea with them, while the higher 
castes left them at home.” He docs 
not say whether Bombay or Madras 
sepoys are in question. But in any 
case what he states confirms the origin 
a-scribed to the Bengal Pre^^idency term 
PaUluiTcc, 

1747,— "Patchereo Point, mending Plat- 
forms and Gunports . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 : 48.” 
— from Fl Ixvcid^ under Fob. 
21. MS. Records, in India OfTico. 

1781. — " lours rnnisons (c.*h«-d. des Farias) 
font des cnhntcs oh un hommo pout h poino 
ontror, ot ©lies ferment do ixitita villages 
qii’on apnello Parotcheris.** — /Sonneinty 
cd. 1782, 1. 98. 

1878. — "During tho greater portion of 
tho year extra working gangs of scavongors 
were kept for tho solo inirpo«!e of going from 
Parchony to Poxcheny and cleaning them.” 
— Report of Madras Munieipatitgy p, 24. 

c. 1880, — "Experience obtained in 
l^ladms Pomo years ago with reconsitrncted 
porcherries, and their effect on health, 
might bo imifcatod po<)sibly with advantage 
in Calcutta.”— ifryjori Ig Army iSaaitary 
Commmion, 

PATCHOULI, PATCH - LEAP, 
also PUTOH and PUTOHA-LEAP, s. 
In Bcng. pacliapCd; Dcccani Hind. 
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jiaclwlh The latter are trade names 
of the dried leaves of a labiate plant 
allied to mint {Pogostemon 
Pelletier). It is supposed to be a culti- 
vated TOriety of Pogostemon SegneanuSy 
Bentlmm, a native of the Beccan. It 
is ^wn in native gardens throughout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
sold in every bazar in Hindustan. Tlie 
pae7m-put is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as hair-scent by 
women, and especially for stuffing mat- 
tresses and laying among clothes as we 
use lavender. In a fluid form pitcliou h 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as a 
perfume. 

The ongin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature to be 
Bengali. Littr6 says the word mt^ouli 
ia ^tchey-elleyy ‘feuille de patchey* ; in 
what language we know not ; perhaps 
it is from Tamil puchcfta, ‘green,’ and 
ilamy an aromatic peilume for the 
hair. [The Madras Gloss, gives Tamil 
paggilaty paggaiy ‘green,’ tlai, ‘leaf.*] 

1678. — “ Notty that if the following Goods 
from Acheen hold out the following Kata, the 
Factor employed is no further responsible. 
***** 

Patch Leaf, 1 JSaJiar Ifuvnds 7 20 sear .” — 
Enjer, 209. 

FATBCA, 8. This woi*d is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon {Gtirullus vulgar%% Schrader ; 
Giicurbita GiiruUuSy L ), It is from the 
Ar, aWbatUlHi or aUbittlJch. F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon, A 
pumpkin ; a cucurbitaceous plant.* 
We presume that this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature, both vulgar and scientific, is 
universal (see A. De Gandolley Origine 
des Plantes cultivdes). In Lane*s 
Modern Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word buiteekli is rendered ex- 
plicitly ‘ witer-melon.* We have also 
m Spanish albadeeay which is given 
by Dozy and Eng. as ‘ esp&ce de 
melon*; and wc have "French. pasthque, 
which we believe always means a 
water-melon. De Candolle seems to 
Ihive no doubt tbat the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient Egypt, and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into the Graeco-Boman world about 


tlie beginning of our era; wdiilst 
Helm carries it to Persia from India, 
‘whetlier at the time of the Arabian 
or of tbe Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, thi-ough the medium 
of the Turk^ and to Bussia, througlt 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakan 
and Kazan.* 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanish, 
we should have supposed to have been 
Portuguese long before tbe Portuguese 
establishment m India ; yet tJie whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Oita is 
inconsistent with this. In liis Gol- 
j loquw XXXVI. the gist of the dialogue 
* 13 that his visitor from Europe Biiano, 
tells how he had seen what seemed a 
j most beautiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
I housekeeper recommended it, but on 
, trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
j stead of melon 1 Garcia then tells him 
that at Dill, and in the Balaghat^ &c., 
he would find excellent melons witli 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
but “those others which tlie Portu- 
guese here in India call patecas are 
quite another thmg — huge round or 
oval fruits, ^yith black seeds— not 
sweet {doce) like the Portugal melons, 
but bland (suave), most juicy and cool- 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
&c.” Both name and thing arc repre- 
sented as novelties to Buano. Garcia 
tells him also that the Arabs caiid 
Persians call it hatiec indiy i.e. melon 
of India (F. Johnson gives 
hindly the cifcnil*; whilst in F^inn 
hindmedna is also a word for water- 
melon) but that the real Indian * 
country name was (ealangari Malir. 
Icdlingar, [perhaps that known in the- 
N.W.P. as halinddj ‘a water-melon*]). 
Buano then refers to the hudieeas of 
Castille of which he had heard, and 

S aeries if these were not the same a» 
lese Indian patecas, but Garcia saya 
tliey are quite different. All this is 
cunous as imiflying that tJie water- 
melon was strange to the Portugiieso 
at that time (1S63 ; see Golloqnws, f. 
141v. seqq.). 

[A friend Avho has BiimelVs copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he finds 
a note in the writing of the former on 
bateca: “i.c. the Arabic term. As 
tliia is used all over India, -water- 
melons must hai’c been imported by 
the Mahommedans.” I beliei'e it to 
he a mistake that the word is in use 
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Jill over India. I do not think the 
word IB over used in Upivr India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in cither Slink espear 
or Pallon. [Platts gives: A. hittlJch, 
sail. The melon (khtirbOzii ) ; the water- 
melon, Cucur^tlft airutlun,] Tlie most 
common word in the N.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. (arliiz, whiH the 
musk-melon is Pers. hJinrhicza, And 
those W'ords arc ^o rendered from the 
Ahi respectively hy Bloehiiiann (.see 
his E.T. i. CG, “melons. . . water- 
melons,” and the original L G7, “Wiar- 
lutza. . . tiirhuz*'). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, ive find both 
these word,s interpreted in F. «lohn&on 
as “water-melon.” And according to 
Helm the latter i<« called in the Slav 
tongues (iW;K3 and in Mod. Greek 
Ao/)roiVia, the first (iB Widl as tlie last 
jjrolwihly from tlie Tiirki**)! /arjtttz, 
which has the same meaning, for this 
hard X* is constantly dropt in modern 
]ii omihciatioiL — IJ.*V.] 

Wv append a valimhlc note on tin’s 
frfim Prof. Bohcrtson-Smitli : 

“(1) The cla.ssical form of the Ar, 
word is hifijhh, PattJhh is a wid«*ly- 
sproad vul^ivism, imTced now, I faney, 
nniverBal, for I don’t think I ci’er 
lieard the iir&t fiyllahle pronounced 
with an t. 

“fsy The term, according to the 
law- nooks, includes nil kinds of melons 
(y/<iwc); hut practically it is applied 
(terlainly at lca‘«t in Syria and Egypt) 
almost exclusively to the wator-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adject tvo. 
Thus “the wild is the colo- 

cynth, and with other adjectives it 
inay he used of very various eucur- 
hitnceous fruits (see examples in Dozy’s 
Huppt,) 

“(G) The hihlical form is obfif/iE* 
(r.ff. Numhers xi. G, wdierc the li.V. 
has ‘melons*). But this is only the 
‘water-melon*; for in the MHina it 
is distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latter being named by a mere 
transcription in llehrew letters of the 
Greek fiyfKorirrujK Low justly con- 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the 
Syrian®, for their name only diircr.s 
sfightly) got the Kweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the w'atcr-melon 
they have an old and ])rohably true 
Semitic "word. 3^''or S 3 *riac has 

^tfiitthh, indicating that in litemrv 
Araliic the a has hecn changed to i, 
only to agree witli rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation sgciiih 


nlwaj's to linvc kept tlic old form, 
as popular iiaigc seems always to have 
n^ed the word mninlj" in its old 
.S])ccific meaning. Tlic ‘Bihle and the 
Mishina suflice to refute Helm*s view 
(of the introduction of the water-melon 
from India). Old lyiinln, in his 
illustrates the Ilehrcw woi-d the 
Spanish ftarfaws.” 

150S. — . . thor it an other port liko 
Mrlon^f called Fatocas or ^l/fy«na5, or 
Mflont 0 / ^vhlch nro outwanllic of a 

(Inrkc greeno colour ; imvnrdlie white with 
hlnckc kcnicls ; thc^* are vene watcrith and 
lianl to byte, nntl so moy^t, that ns n man 
enteth them his mouth is full of water, hut 
yet vorie nwcot and verio cold and fresh 
meat-, wherefore niamc of thorn arc eaten 
after dinner to coole men.'*— t)7 ; 
fDnk. Hoc. li. G5j. 

c. IGIO.— “Touto la campagno cst cou- 
verto d'arbres fruitier^ . . . ot d’arbres do 
cuton, de quantiO? do melons ct do patci^ttes, 
•lui *>ont csjK-co do ritmuilles fie prodipicuse 
prowenr, . . od. 1G70, 

I. iiSO ; [link. Sac. i‘. and -cc i. 3a]. 

„ A few luapcs later flio word is 
written Foatequea.— 301 ; I link. Soc. 
i. 417]. 

< [1003.— ** Pateques, nr w.ater-niolnas, are 

j in great abundanco nearij' the w'holo year 
Miind: hut of LriU* nro soft, without 

colour or Hweotiics*!. If tliis fruit bo over 
I found good, it is among the we-altby people, 
who import the hcud and cultirato it with 
much c,are and cxpciLse." — /frnwVr, cd. 

• 1673.—“ From hence (Klopliantn) see « lilod 

to the P«tnrt»y*i a (turdcu of Melon® (Pu- 
tacho Itcinir a ^[clon) were there not wild 
H.abi that liindcr their growth, and so to 
j/JawJaiw.**— /Vycr, 7G. 

PATEL, POTAIL, s. The head- 
man of a village, ha\ tug gonernl 
control of village airaii*®, and fiinnin^ 
Iho medium of commiiniratioii with 
Ibc ofiirers of Government. Jn ^lahr. 

Hind. /Kifrf. The most prohablo 
etj’m. ^cem3 to he from pat, Mahr. 
‘n roll or register,* Skt. — Himl.jmffa. 
The title is more particularly current 
in territories that arc or have hcoii 
.subject to the IMahratta®, “and appears 
to he an essentially ^^n^alhi word, 
lioing n«c(l ns a respectful title in 
addressing one of that nation, or a 
Siidm in general** (B'lfcau). The 
onice is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Govcniincnt grant. The title 
is not used in the Gnngctic Province.®, 
buthodde.® its ii^e in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a iJindnstani 
word, though Monxijar (sec MONEGAB) 
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{^Uxnvj(tliJram)y adhiLdrl (*!fc ADIOAB}* 
Ax., nre uppronriatt* aynunyiiis in Tamil 
and Mninbar aistrictM. 

[ir»3r».— "The Tanadars iM-pnii lu como 
in nnd jfivo in thoir brinpnt^ 

Tvith them nil tho pntoh (patcis) nnd renten 
iMth their inymont", ^luch they jttul to 
tho Govern w, vkho onlercd frovh records 
to bo prc|inrod.” — Dec. IV. HU. ix. 
eh, 2 (description of tho commencement of 
I»ortngue-o mlo in ItiWoin), 

[1014,—** I ^Ksrcol^o that joii nro troubled 
nith a l»ad conmiodiiy, lOiercm tho desert 
of Fatoll nnd tho rest nppeircth.*— 

ZX/rw, ii. 231 ) 

1801.— ** Tho Patel of Hcitcul;»nnin, in 
tho usunl nt}io of a Mnhrntta pateli keeps 
a Iwnd of pliin»lorcps for hn m^n profit nnd 
ndvnntngo. Yem uill iiifonn httn that if he 
does not |>nj for tho horses, Imllochs, nnd 
nrticles phinclcred, ho slmtl bo handed n|so.'* 
— ire//inyf»n, March 27. 

1800—**. . . Pattels, or he.idmon.”— 
£onf raf*^nfm, i. IIS. 

1814. — ** At tho settling of tho 
humtff, they jiaj their projiortion of tho 
vilhvgo ossoKsinent to irosornmont, nnd then 
disiioso of their gnun. cotton, awl fniit, 
without being accountable to tho patelU”— 
Pvrl/^St Or. Mfm. ii. 41S; [2nd cd. ik 41J. 

1810. — *‘TIio prc-'cnt sy-tem of Police, at 
far ns relates to tiio iilhgcrs may c.isily bo 
kept no; but I doubt w bother il is cnougb 
that the TillnKu estnbhsbmont bo mam* 
tnined, nnd the is hole put under tho Motil' 
latdor. TJm PotaiVa respectability and 
inflitenco in tho Milage must he kept up."— 
J’Jlphinstont^f 111 Lijt^ ii. SI. 

1820.-“ »nio Patidl holds his office direct 
of Govomment, tinder a written obligation 
• • . which BiKCitics lus duties, his rank, 
nnd tho eercinonics of rcsjHict ho is entitled 
to; and his pcn]uisitcs nnd tho qunntit> 
of freehold Innd allotted to him ns wngcs." 
— T. CottU, in 7r. Do, IM. .Sr>c. lii. 183. 

1823.— “Tho heads of tho fnintl) . . • 
hni-o purchased the ot!ic*o of Potatl, or 
headman.*— J/fl/fofw, Central /adia, i. 1>9. 

I82C.— **Tlio potail offered mo a rxmi 
in his own bouse, nnd 1 sxry thnnkfiilly 
accepted it.”— Paarfwmno //nri, cd. 187/, 
p. 211 ; [cd. 1873, ii. 48]. 

1851. — **Tliis affected humility was in 
fact ono mat means of effecting his clovn* 
tion. When at Potuiah ho (Mndhajeo Sm» 
dca) . . . instead of nrrugatiiig any ox.altGd 
title, ^would only suffer himself to l>o called 
Patoll. . ■ Mil, Mem, nf ;SX'i nnrr, 
I. 33. 

1870. — **Tho Potail ncconnted for the 
rorenuo collections, receiving tho iicrqtiisitcs 
nnd percentages, which wore the nccus* 
toraecl dues of tho otneo .”— of Zdnd 
Tenure (Cobden Club), ICS. 

PATITA, n.p. TIic chief citv of 
Balmt ; and the representative of the 


PaHhnlhnt (PdUilipnirtt) of the Greeks. 
Ilxiid. Pottanay “the city,” [See 
cMiotfltion ’ from D’AnvilIc under 
.^liAHABAD.] 

ir»SC. — ** I'rom Ihnaaras I went to 
Patenaw downc the riner of Ganges. , . . 
Patenaw is n scry long nnd n ga*at townc. 
In times |ust it w.as n kingdom, but now 
it is vndcr ZolnlWitn Kchebar, the great 
Mogor. ... In this towno there is n trade 
of cotton, nnd cloth of cotton, much mig.ir, 
uhleh they cirry from licnco to Bengah 
and India, icrj* much Opium, nnd otiicr 
cominpditic*.**— /f. /Y/tA, in Jialt, ii. 8S3. 

161C,— ** n mc»st spacious and 

fruitful I Wince, but more pro|>cr1y to lie 
chilled n kingdom, which hath two very 
largo IWnncos within it, Purh 
POORtTB) nnd Patan, tho ono lying on 
tho cast, nnd tho other on the wc«t fide of 
llic River Ganges/'— 7V/rv, cd. 1CC.\ p, S.'?. 

[ICrA— “Patna is ono of the Lsrgest 
toirns in India, cm the margin of the Ganges, 
on Its western fide, and it is not le*s lliia 
two in length/*— TiU'*miV, cd. A’aff. 
I. 121 jtry.j 

1673, — **.v,r iriffion ...» 

SufK'rintendont oier all tho Factories on the 
co.ist of Corvhutnd*!^ ns far a.s the Bay of 
/,V/i^f!/u, and lip Uujgly Ritcr ... vis. 
Port Si, Oeorp'-, nlias’.1/mf*Trfr, PtUifrd'-, 
M^eJilnp>\ft*ny 

ZMieuAi, Ifut/fflttf ( yiicror, Pattanaw/* 
-/ ry-r, .*». ‘ 

172»5.— “If you go higher up the Ganges 
to tho X. W. you come to the great nnd 
famous trading city of Pattena, capital of 
tho Kingdom of Beh.ar, nnd the rcsidenco of 
tho Viec^roy/*— ruf^nfiyii, v, ICt. 

1727.— “Patana is the nert Town fro- 
qucnteit by Kuruj>cans ... for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk, It produces also so much 
Opium, that it t>cnes nil tho Countries in 
India with that commodity/*— ri, Jl<xmilt'^i*f 
ii. 21 ; [ed. 1741]. 

PATOLA, «. C.iuart\sc and >rnlayriL 
P'ttlwUty ‘a silk-clotli/ lu the fourth 
quotation it is r.itlior nilRipplied to the 
Ceylon dress (see GOhIBOY). 

ir»lC. — “ Coloured cottons nnd silks which 
tho Indians call patola.” — /lurteai, ISt. 

I.'IZJ.— “. . , Patolos of^silk, which nro 
cloths nndo at Cnmlinj’n that nro highly 
prizcti at Jlnhca.”— Cermf, /✓uAw, ii. 2, 71 !• 

15-15.— *• , . , homems . . , cnebnehados 
com patolos de poda,** — Pinto, eh, clx, 
(CVyiin, p. 219). 

1552.— “I'hoy go naked from the waist 
upwards, nnd bolow it they nro clothed with 
silk nnd cotton which tlioj' call patolas/*— 
Cnstanficda, ii. 78. 

[1603. — **Pattola.” — BinfiPood, Jitter 
Pool, 74.] 

1014.—**. , . PatoUas. . . /— Pryfew, in 

Purehae, i. 530. 


PATTAMAJl, PATIMAli, C87 PATTKLLO, PATLLLEE. 


PATTAIVIAB, PATIMAE, 

This woiyI 1ms (\\o R>it5cs : 

a. A foot-rmiucr, a courier. In 
tin's UPC the vor<l occurs only in the 
older writers, esj>cciaUy roTtuguo'-*e. 

b. A hiiul (»f l.Ucen-ripgorl ship, 

with one, two, or three masts common 
on the west coa*-t. Thi< seiiH* H»ems 
to he comparatively iiirKlorn. In both 
senses the word iV peihap« the ICon- 
kani *a courier/ (\ P. 

Brow'll, however, say.s that 

applied Ion yos^el, Mnlnuu. .signify- 
iiip “goose-wing.” Molow’orthV Sftthr» 
JAct, gives holh p<iinn< 7 n and 
tarfr? for “a port of .<wift-N*iiling ycpsel, 
a pifttinnarf^ with the etjm. “tiding«- 
hvinger.” Paifa is ‘tidingV the 
fccrond part of the w*ord 50 derived is 
not clear. Sir. J. M, Camphell, w ho 
is very nrcumte, in the Ho, 

WTilesof the Vv^^el nspfitn/oir, though 
idontifying, as we ha^' done, holh 
11 S05 wit 1 1 jHtth Muf r, * r< ni riei Tin* 
Moslem, he leiys, write phntfhtftrt 
oiinsi fflth^mrTry *nmKc of victory 
[Tlie d/udft/s ones !ifnl. 

w/fn. Tain. from pe/or, ilirnl. 

‘tidiiigf»* (not in Platts), won, Mahr. 
•earrior.*] According to a note in 
XoU'i (t 7 }ff JiTirarffj Ko. I (Madmv, 
1871), p, 27, under a Ft, St. Uco. 
fViii'sultation of July 4, lUTJI, 
iimr is thiTPiu n^ed “for a native 
ve«Hd on the Coromandel CoS‘(, 
though now eon fined to tho Western 
(\husl.” We fiH‘*i»<*eta misniiprehen^ion. 
lor in the following entry we have 
no douht that the p.arenlh» lical glo-s 
is wmng, and that <onrvr 3 are meant.: 

**A ldt<T font t») the Prc^ulent »n»l 
ConneeU at .Surmt t )»y a Pair ot PaUnmnra 
{iiativo mftjcxpre*^^ . . Oa. n/. No, ii. 

8, [On tins %\onl fiirdcTKir H, Yulo'a 
notooti jAMrlcttKj HaU. Hec. ii. IG.*).] 


a.— 

1W2.— , • Ihit Ixircnfo do Itrila, *ce!ncr 
Uiinrs iHuiio to *< 110)1 n po."*! that cert.niri 
t.’aj»tain« of tlie King (of Carianor) with 
troops rhn»<e<l Iiirn to the crate-*, ho wrote 
to the Viceroy of the }ki ition in Mhicti lie 
)iy P.ataniares, vho are inou that mal:o 
prost joumoyji liy latid .*'— /hnvSf II. i. 5. 

The word oeciiw repeatedly in Cenro, 
r.r)HhiSf e.ij. III. i. 30?, IJP, lic, 

ir»0S.— **. • • There nre ollicrs that nro 

c.sllcd PatamarCD, which ^on>o onlio for 
Mc-iongers or Poel«, to cario letter^ from 
pl.nco to place tiy land in winter-timo when 
men cannot Iravnilo by rea.”— Amrr/ictoi, 
78 \ (Hah. H*>e, i. 200, and acc ii. 105]. 


1C0U.—** The eight and twentieth, aPat- 
temar told tliat the Governor was a fricMul 
to us only in show, w idling tho Porlvpalh 
in our roomo; for we did no giiod in* the 
Country, tint hruiight Wares whiih they 
wero forced to buy. . . //a ipr,*, in 

7*»rr/fW, i. 005. 

[IrtlO.— “ llio Patamar (fur in Ihia 
countn they call jxwir footmen that arc 
lotto r-ficaren). . . .”— /•W'T, iv. 

ti27.J 

WOO.— ** Trauquobar, qui est ch»ign^ do 
Saint Thomt* do nnf| joitnit^**’* il’im ( ’onrier 
(}U*on np)tclIo Patamar." — Tl^rm^U 


1073.—“ After a inontira Stay hero u 
Patamar (a l'i>ol Po^t ) fn>ni Furl .sy. 
niodo us *cii«iUle of Iho Hutch Iwing gone 
fn>ni thence lo Ccjhm.*'— /Vy^-r, JjO. 

[10«|.— *‘1110 Pattamara that went to 
(VxlaUxjr l»y ixu'-on of tho dcejmc-^ of tho 
UivoiM wore forced to Ilclnni. . . /’ — 
7*1 myf/, lintrv Ft, St, Ufo, Nt *.or. ili. IJll.) 

ICSn.--** A Paltamar, uf, n Toot M01- 
i«rncer, ih generally cniplny'd to cariy them 

i lelforH) to tlio rcimitest Itnind-* of tho 
empire." — ‘JTd . 

ITO.'i — “ Pii Patexnaro qui c^t un honnne 
d« Pais ; rV'l ro fiuo nous np{>enons nn 
expre**. . . ." — 7.1 «I3. 


175*^.— •* Ycstofda} rntiimed a Pattamar 
or express to our .lew merchant from AIc]>}k>, 
by tho way of tho iJcHTt. . , ." -7ir*, 21*7 
c. 3700 — “Ilctwcf’n Hominy nml burnt 
there I** n c'Ui-L'int inl*'i\**itirM' preserved, 
not only )iy us . . , hut by Pattamara. or 
ft'ot-inc'-M'ngers overland. - O’ntu, I, 13l», 
Tins |s the last instance wo h.a>e met of tho 
word in this f.enso, sWiicli is now <jutte un- 
knuwn to Ihigiislmicn. 


h.- 

ICOO.— **. , . r.scrctia quo hum birct> 
I>cqiu*no, dos quo chatimtn pataxnareB, *0 
mctoriii. , , , 1 do 7\ A 

A'onVr, 1§5, 

pP*22.--*' ,\)Mmt 12 oVleoh on the f»amo 
niplit they eni)».arl:pd in FadcUmara for 
Cochin."— M'lr //'If 7V*t'''’a rmr.f, 20*7.] 
lS;n.— .\ de«cripilon of tho Pntanuir!i« 
with a plate, is gnen in Mr. John 
pajior on Itiui.an ctasting M*^sels, in vol, i. 
of the 7k. .Ii. .s’lV*. Joitrmtf 

18C0.— *» Anumg llicve-'els at anchor Ho 
tho dow's (f.c« DHOW) of the Ar.sbs, ilie 
pctamarcs «»f Mahlnr, nml t)m <lhone\< 
(sou DpNCV) of (*uroinrtudcL"— rmufaV# 
CVy/on, it. lOU. 


PATTELIiO, PATEIiBEB, b. A 
large iint-bottomod boat cm llu*(*niiges ; 
Hind, pntthi, [Mr. Grierhon gives 
antoiig tho IVhar Wsls “the 7)11(1/1 or 
pdfaifi^ also called iu Saiwn Idtru, on 
wllieh llm ho.ni'da forming the j^idos 
overlap niid are not joined edge to 
edge,” with an illustmtioii (lUhdr 
Ptamut Ai/r, 42),] 
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[1680.— ** The Patella; the baita that 
come down from Pattnna with Saltpoeter or 
other goods, built of an Exceeding Strength 
nnd are very flatt and burthonsome.” — Fufe, 
jitAgfs* Diavy^ Hak. Soc. ii. 16,] 

1685. — ** Wo camo to a great Godovne^ 
where . . . this Nabob's Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
great Fatellos taking in their lading for 
Pattana ” — /6irf, Jan 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 175]. 

I860.— “The Putelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a very largo, Hat- 
bottomed, clinker -built> unwieldy -looking 
piece of rusticity of probably . . . about 
;15 tons burthen ; but occasionally they may 
be met wth double this size .” — ColeaiicortKy 
Orantf RtmU Life in Bengal ^ p. 6. 

PAULIST, n.p. The Jesuits were 
commonly so called in India because 
their houses in that countrj” were 
formerly always dedicated to St. Paul, 
the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modem re-eatablishment in India. 
They are still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567. — “ . . . 0 vi sono assai Chiese dei 
padri dl San Paulo i quali fanno in quei 
luoghi gran prohtto in conuertire quei 
liopoh .” — Fedencif in RamunOf in. 390. 

1623.—“ I then went to the College of tho 
Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, liko 
that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at almost 
all the other cities of the Portuguese in 
India, is aalled San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India tho said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits." — P. della 
Apnl27;[ui. 135]. 

c. 1650 — “ The Jesuits at Ooa are known 
by the name of Panlists; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to. St. Paul, 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Comer-Caps, as 
in Europe, but only a certain Bonnet, re- 
sembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims." — Taremier, E.T, 77; [ed. JialK 
i.l97], 

1672. — “ There was found in tho fortresis 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of tho Faulists, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. . . — BaU 
daeus. Germ,, p. 110. In another passage 
this author says thoy were called Faulists 
because they were first sent to India by 
Pope Paul III. But this is not the correct 
reason. 

1673. — ** St. Paul’s was tho first IMonastery 
of tho Jesuits in Goa, from whence thoy 
receive tho name Paulistins."— jFVycr, 150. 

[1710. — See quotation under COBBA DE 
CAPELLO.] 

1760. — “Tho Jesuits, who arc better 
known in India by tho appellation of 
Faulists, from their head church and con- 
vent of St. Paul's in Goa.” — Gro^, i. 50. 


PAXJNOHWAY, s. A light kind 
of boat used on the rivers of Ben^l ; 
like a large dingy (q.v.), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng. and pamou 

[^ilr. Grierson (JPea$ant Life^ 43) de- 
scribes the pansTilil os a boat with a 
round bottom, hut which ^oes in 
shallow u'ater, and gives an illustra- 
tion,] 

[1757. — “Ho was then beckoning to bis 
servant that stood in a Fonsy ab^e the 
Gant.”— jrl. Grant, Account of Vie Loss if 
Calcutta, cd. by QoL Temple, p. 7.] 

c. 1760.—“ Fonsways, Guard-boats.”— 
Grose (Glossary). 

1780. — “Tho Faunchways are nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rou’s), with this difference, that the greatest 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.”— /Terfyer, 39-40. 

1790, — “ Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masulipatam.”— Chfrufto 
Monthly Revitic, i. 40. 

1823.—“. , . A panchway, or passage- 
boat . . . was a very characteristic and 
interesting vessel, large and broad, shaped 
like a snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
tho middle covered with a roof of mlm- 
branchea. . • •” — Jleher, cd. 1844, i. 21, 

I860 — “ . . . You may suppose that I 
engage neither pinnace nor hujra (see 
BUDGEROW), but that comfort and 
economy aro sufficiently obtained by hiring 
a small hkouliya (see BOLIAH) . . . what 
IS more likely at a fine weather season like 
this, a small native punsdee, which, 'mih a 
double sot of hands, or four oara, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat.” — C, Grant, Rural 
I^fc in Bengal, 10 [with an illustration]. 

PAWIi, s. Hind. poX, [Skt. patala, 
‘a roof’]. A small tent with two light 
poles, and steep sloping sides ; no 
u’alls, or ridge-pole. I believe the 
statement * no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is dilficult to derive from memory 
an exact deflmtion of tents, and 
especially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldany. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply. 
The shooldany is not essentially 
different from tlie pawl, hut is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madras Gloss. 
defines a paulas “a small tent with 
two light poles, a ridge-bar, and steep 
sloping sides; the unlls, if any, are 
very short, often not more than 6 
inches higlu Sometimes a second 
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ridge above wrrics a second roof over 
Ibc first ; tliis makes a common sliool- 
ing tent.” ilr. G, R. Pniiipier writes : 

“ Tlic^o terms aio, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N.W.P. Sholdari gener- 
ally means a servant’s tent^ a soit of 
/rate rf’atiri, with very low sides : the 
sides are generally not more titan a 
foot high ; there are no doors only 
flaps nt one end. Pal is generally 
tiFod to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europatns; the roof slopes on both 
ndes from n longitudinal ridge-pole; 
the Fields are much higher than in the 
sholdari, and there is a door at one 
end ; the fiy is almost invariably 
single. The Raoti (sec KOWTEE) is | 
fiKwrectlj' used in some places to i 
denote a sleening pal ; it i**, proiterly ' 
speaking, I nclievo, a larger tent> of 
1iie*s;tme kind, but with noors in the 
side, not nt (he end. In some part*^ 
I have found they use the word pal 
as cvfui valent to fiholddxi and hiltan 

" Whoro U the prent quantity of 
hnpppipo belonging to you, moving that you 
have nothing besides tents pawls, and 
other micli nccc?Mry articles?^’— yi/jpoo'fl 
JMtrrg, p. 40. 

1793. — “There were not, 1 believe, more 
tluui two Rtnall Pauls, or tents, nmong the 
whole of the deputation fimi cw)rted us 
from Patna.’*— ’AirZyMtricI's A’f/ww/, p. 11 S, 

[1809.— ** Tlio shops which con!iK)'»o t!jo 
BsiraiN, are mostly formed of btnikots or 
coan-o cloth stretcheU over n Immboo, or 
^omo other sticlc for a ridge- t>ole, pup{)ortcd 
at either end by a forked stick fixed in the 
ground. Thc*<e h.'ibitnt tons arc called pale.*' 
— Ih'ottffhiort, Letf>rjf cd. 1892, p. 20.] 

1827.—" It would perhaps bo wortli while 
to record , . . the mnt^nol and personnel 
c»f my camp equipment ; an humble captain 
and ftinglo m.an travelling on the inmt 
economical |>rincii>lc'». One douWc-polcd 
tent, one routco (see ROWTEE), or small 
tent, a pul or FonTiiits' tent, 2 elcphantn, 0 
c.inich, 4 horses, a jKiny, a buggy, and 21 
I crvaiitF, liendes mnlionU, sornAns or camel* 
drivers, and tentpitclicrF.”— 
of<t Tour in 7i/f/ia, [3rd od. p, &]. Wo may 
note that tlit‘{ i^i nn nb<«urd cxnpn^omtion of 
any equipment that, oven sovcnty.fivo years 
since, would haxo eIiaractcr{*iQd the march of 
a “ humble captain tmaailling on ceononiical 
principles,” or any one under tlio position of 
a Itigfily-plnccd civilian. Captain Mundy 
must have been enormmiriy oximvagmifc. 

[1819. — . . wo bronkfaslod ^merrily 
under a naiil (a tent uitliuut nallM, just like 
ttto cawif loaning against caoli other),” — 
Jfrs. m t/ir H. 1 11.] 

PAWN, fi. Tlie betoMcaf (q.v.) 
Hind. fn)m Skt. ;)ar;w, *a leaf.’ 

O V 


It is a North Indian term, and is 
generally used for the combination of 
betel, arcca-mit, lime, &c., which is 
j)olitoly offered (along with otto of 
roses) to visitors, and which intimates 
the tcriniiintion of the visit. Tin's is 
more fully termed pawn-sooparie 
(FK^Kfr?, [Skt. sapKi/a, ‘pleasatiV] is 
llind. for aieca). "These liiaves are 
not %'sed to bee witeu alone, but 
becau.^c of their bitlcrnessc they ate 
eaten with a certainc kind of fniit, 
which the Malalmrs and Portiigalh 
call the GuFurafcFand Dccanijn^ 

SH 2 )ar{js. . , (In Purchase ii. 1781). 

161G, — " The King giving meg many good 
wonls, and two pieccx of iih Pawno out of 
bw Dish, to cate of the Fame ho wna catiog. 
. . ."—.Sir T, /for, in /*iirrA/w, i. 57C ; [link. 
Soc. ii. 4nnj. 

[1023.— . . A plant, uhoeo Icavcv re* 
f cmblo n HeaTt, callM hero pan, but in other 
iKirt< of India, Botlo."— 7'. della Vallr. link. 
Soc. i. 38.] 

1073. — " . . . it is tho only Indian enter* 
tainment, commonly called Pawn."— AVwr, 
p.140. 

1809,—" On our departure pawnand iwc*! 
were presented, but no wore spared tho 
en«r, which every way dotc^table.”— 
JA. Wilrntm, u 301. 

PAWNEE, s. Hind. ;)u«T, * water.' 
The word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian com])ouiid names, such 
as bilayutoe pawnee, ‘soda-water,* 
hiandy-pawneo, pawnee (for 

I European scenta), &c., &c. An old 
friend, Gciu J. T. Boileau, R.E. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindaric ihciuc dparrov iilv CAwp, 
or the Thnlctic one dpxh rm* vdrrwv 

CSciip 1 

“ PILnS Uuil, p:int trd ; 

PAniaUi, panldrd; 

PSnl brtgb, pant minnu ; 

PaniGnng.1, iunl«Tumn& ; 

PAxiS Imnxtn, p3nl roUl ; 

Pflnl jngtTi, jCmT KOtfi ; 

Pflni Kip, irfinl mPi ; 

Jlarii aum Pfinl ha I ” 

Tliux rudely done into Englldi : 

" Tliou, Water, Rlor’at our Welli and Tauka, 

q’hou Iblcst Gunga'a, Jumna's banka ; 

Tbou Water, »oiidc*(t ilaily food, 

And fruit and flowont nntf needful wood ; 

Tiiou, Water, laugh'st, tliou, Water, 

weope^l ; 

Tliou, Water, wnk’st, thou. Water, 
fllcopc^t ; 

— Kntbor, Mother, in tlioo blent,— 

Hail, 0 glorious element ! ” 



iM/riSVi/i, KALLA. 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, s. liiwl 
Md ;w?n7, i,€, ‘Black Water*; tlie 
name of dread l>v wliicli native of the 
interior of India designate the 
witli especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 
penal scttlenLcnts beyond it. “ Hindu 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called that the 
kala pazu. I think they used to 
assert that they lost ciiste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name ns the 
ocean, — or possildy they believed it 
to bo part of the river tliat flows 
round the world, or the countrj’ 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartla” (Note hj Lt,-Coh J. M. 
TroitcT), 

1823.— “An opront of mine, ^ho wiw for 
Bomo days "with Ohcoloo” (a fi\muu<« Pmduri 
Icador), “told mo bo raved continieilly 
about Kala Ponee, and that ono of lift 
followors R’S'iurcd him uhen the Pindarry 
chief filopt, ho used in his drentns to repeat 
theso dreaded words aloud.”— »sVr J, Mai* 
rofm, Central Jmha (2nd ed.), i. 416. 

1833.— “Kola Fany, dark water, in allu- 
ston to the Ocean, is tho term used by tho 
Natives to osprcits tnins]>ortation. Tho«o in 
tho interior picture tho place to bo an island 
of a very dreadful desenption, and full of 
maloTolont bcin{;s, and coscred withannkes 
and other vilo and dangerous nondescript 
animals.” — J/aeX*c/>W«, Acc. of the Tribe of 
Hamoosies^ 41. 


PAYEN-GHAUT, n.p. The 
country on the cojisl below tlic GbautvS 
or passes leading up to the tablo-laiid 
of the Deccan. It u*as applied usually 
on the west coast, but the expression 
CamaUc Payen-ghaut is also prettv 
frequent^ as applied to the low countiy 
of AIndras on the east side of the 
Feniiisula, from Hind, and Slahr, <jhat, 
combined writh Pars. _2>ffF7i, ‘below.* 
[It is generally used as emiiralent to 
Talaghaty “but some Miisalmans seem 
to draw the distinction that the Priyln- 
glint is nearer to the foot of the Glints 
than the Talaghut** (Le i«Vinu, AJTaii. 
of Salem, ii. .33^.] 


1629-30.— “But ('Aram Khdn) found that 
the enemy* having placed thoir elephants 
and baggage in tho fort of Dhdrdr, had tho 

design of descending tho PAyfn-ghit.” 

Aldu*l JlamlA Lahari^ in Elliot, vii. 17. 


1784. — “Pence and friendship . . . be- 
tween tho said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahauacr, and their friends 
and allies, particularly including ihorein tho 
Bajahs of Tanjoro and Travoncorc, who are 
friends and allies to tho English and tho 


Carnatic Payott Ghnut.”— Tmify of Man* 
ytilore, in Mnnro'e AV#r., 252, 

178.*#. — “You write that tho Eurojuna 
taken i)ri«««ncr in tho Payen-ghaut . . . 
being skilled in tlio mortar practice, yen 
proiM^o conrorting him to tho faith. . . . 
It M known (or understood ).”— of 
Ttppoo, p. 12. 

PAZEND, 5. See for meaning of 
this term s.v. Pahlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (Sec also quotation from 
Mafftdt under latter.) 

PECXJL, PIEOL, s. Malay and 
J.avane«c jtiknl, ‘a man’s load.* It is 
a]iplicd as the Mala}’ name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 latU (see 
CATTY), called by the Cliiiicsc tbi iii- 
selvcs skill, nnd=]33ilb. annrrf. An- 
other nutboritv states that the s/itVi i« 
«120l*i» or hati*, vAiilkt the 100 kin 
weight is called in Chinese tan. 

l.*irri.— “In China 1 tael weighs 7J tanga 
larins of silver, and 16 taels=l cabf («co 
CATTY) ; 100 cattf-jssl p!co~45 t.ing.ns of 
eih*cr weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 plco 
»133J nrratcls (see BOTTLE).”— /I. 

„ “And in China anything is sold 
and iMUght by eaies and pfeos and tads, 

S rovi^ions as well as all other things”- 
hit. 42. 

1613.— “Bantam iKJpjwr vngarblcd , . . 
was worth hero at our comming tenno Toyes. 
the Poccnll which is ono hundred cattc^, 
making ono hundred Ihirtie jiound English 
Bubtill.’ — 5fim, in Purckas, i. 369. 

[1616.— “Tlio wood wo havo sold at divert 
prices from 21 to 2S mas i>cr PicoU."— 
Poster, Letters, ir. 259.] 

PEDIB, n.p. The name of a port 
and State of the north coast of 
Sumatra. Barros says that, hefora 
the establishment of* Malacca, Pedir 
vas the greatest and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a place of no consequence. 

1493. — It is named os Pater in tho Roteiro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. Sco p. 118. 

1510. — “Wo took a jnnk and^ went to- 
wards Sumatra, to a city* called Pider. . • • 
In thi^ country there grows a great quantity 
of popper, and of long j>opi)or which 
called Molaga ... in this jxirt there are 
laden srith it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Cafhai.”— rarfAflwa, 233. 

1511. — “And having anchored before tho 
said Pedir, tho Captam General (Alboqncr- 
qiio) sent for me, and told mo that I should 
go ashore to learn tho disposition of tho 
people • . , and so I wont ashore in .the 
evening, tho Gonoral thus sending me into 
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a country of cnomics, — people too whoso 
Tcssols and goods we had seized, whoso 
fathers, sons, and brothers wo had killed 
into a country where even among them- 
TOlves there is httlo justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly he acted as caring little what hccamo 
of ^ mo I . . . Tho answer given mo was 
this: that I should tell tho Captain Llajor 
General that tho city of Pedir had boon for 
n long time noblo and groat in trade . . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
to como and go in security . . . that thoy 
vrero men ana not tocmejif and that they 
could hold for no friend ono who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours ; and that if 
the General desired tho King's friendship 
let him give back what ho had seized, and 
then bis people might come ashore to buy 
and sell." — Letter of O'lor. da Empoltf in 
Archiv* Stor, ItaL 54. 

1616. — **Tho hfoors live in the seaports, 
and the Gentiles in thp interior (of Su- 
matra). Tho principal kingdom of tho 
IMoora is called Pedir. Much very good 
popper grows in it, which is not so strong 
or so 6no as that of Malabar. J^Iuch silk 
is also ^own there, but not so good as tho 
silk of China.”— JBartoaa, lOG. 

1636. — Furthermore I told him what 
course was tisually held for the fishing of 
seed-pearl between PuUo Tiquos and PuUo 
Qnentm^ which in time past wero earned 
by the Eataes to Pazem (sco PASEI) and 
Pedir, and exchanged with tho Turks of tho 
Strai ght o f Meetpta, and tho Shim of Judaa 
(see JtTDHA.] for such Mcrchauuiso os thoy 
brought from Orand Cairo,** — Pinto (in 
Cbyan), 26. 

1553. — “After tho foundation of Malaea, 
and cspocially after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Paocm began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Achem, which was then 
Insigni&iant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are tho vicissitudes in States of which 
men mako so great account.*' — JBarros, iii. 
V. 1. 

1616.— “Articles oshibxtcd against John 
Oxwioko. That since his being in Peedere I 
'he did not entreato * anything for Priaman 
and Tccoe, but only an answer to King 
James's letter. • . .*— iSrain«6Kry, i. 411. 

„ “Pedeare.**— yWd. p. 415. 

FSEAdA. See under PEOK. 


FEENITS, s. Hind, plnasj a cor- 
ruption of Eng. pinnace, A name 
applied to a class of budgeron- rigged 
Ifjkeja brig or brigantine, on tlie rivers 
of Bengal, for European use. Boebuck 
gives os the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
p^hineez, [The word has been adopted 
l)y natives in N. India as the name 
for a sort of palaukin, siidi as that 
used by a bride.] 


[l615.~-“Soo he sent out a Fenisse to 
lo^ out for them,”— 'Cbcls'a Eiary, Hak. 
Soe. i. 22.] 

1784. — “For sale ... a very handsome 
Pinnace Budgorow,’*— In Seton-Earr, i. 45. 

[I860. — “Tho Pinnace, tho largest and 
handsomest, is perhaps more frequently a 
private than n hired boat— tho property of 
the planter or merchant,’*— C\ Grants RuraC 
Life tn Bengal ^ 4 (with nn illustration).] 

FEEPtJL, 8. Hind, plpdl, Skt.y)?p- 
pala^ Emis religxosay L. ; one of the great 
fig-trees of India, which often occu- 
p^s a prominent place in a village, or 
near a temple. Tlie Pipal has a i^rong 
resemblance, in wood and foliage, to 
some common species of poplar, especi- 
ally the aspen, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks i^uaver like those 
of that tree. Tins trembling is 
popularly attributed to spirits agitat- 
ing each leaf. And hence probably 
the name of ‘ Dcvdl’s tree ’ given to it, 
according to Bheede (Hort, Mai, i. 48^, 
by Christians in Malabar. It is 
possible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poplar. 
Nothing would be more natural tliau 
that the Aryan immigrants, on first 
seeing this Indian tree, should give it 
the name of the poplar which they 
had known in more northern latitudes 
pappely &c.). Indeed, in 
Kumuon, a true sp. of poplar {Popiilns 
eiliatd) is called by tne people gar- 
pipal (^u. ghar, or * house ’-peepul ? [or 
rather perhaps as another name for it 
is paMriy from givy giriy * a mountain ^). 
Dr. Stewart also says of this Popiilus : 
“This tree grows to a large size, 
occasionally reaching 10 feet in girth, 

I and from its leaves resembling those 
of the pipal ... is frequently called 
by that name by plainsmen” (Punjab 
PlantSy p. 204). A young pee^il was 
shouTi to one of the present writers in 
a garden at Palermo as populo dellc 
Imie. And the recognised name of 
the peepul in French books appears 
to he peuplier d'lnde,^ Col. Tod notices 
the resemblance (Eajasthany i. 80), and 
it appears that Vahl called it JPiens 
popuUfolia, (Sec also Geograpli, Maga~ 
zincy ii. 60). In Balfours Indian 
Cyclopaedia it is called by the same 
name in translation, ‘the poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.’ We adduce these facts the 
more copiously perhaps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pippala and populns was some- 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
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hATiwl ftfliolnr. 'File trre ii iH‘culiar1y 

(li4»tnictivo to ImiUliiigs m bird? (iro|i 
till* Micds in the joint* «f the inaMjnry, 
which hecouiw thns nciiclnited hvllm 
Fifri'adiii^ roots of the tree This is 
nlltuied to m a (juotrttioii helmv. “ I 
rciiiemhcr iioticiiiK nmonp nmny 
II nidus, and i‘<*i»ecml!y nnioiif: Hindu- 
ued Sikhs that they oflrn siy Vin^l 
Jo j(iM hnii (‘I nm poni|' to the 
IVcrmlTieo’), to etnre^-. ‘1 am poing 
to MV iiiv |irayeis/'* {Lt^Col ] 
TrotUn) '(See BO TREE,) 

c. U'W.— 'Mill *oiil ntiiicrct! hUoanipAl 
letf,”— of T%tln /il% liy Ontuf 
(1*73), n. a:*, * 

[c, ir*W) — In lltU p!«ic^ nn arniw ••Inick 
Sri Ki^m and t»inr»I in a pipal tfr<» 
on tt>c lifiiiK** of ttiu — rflla, «d. 

It 

An mrtir dtt nlh.To im plpal 
riinc ».i t'to mil* , , . S,i 
hretm' |Ki-torito li'nt»mrt» mi loui *’if li 
pininc*, itllo iju un«* nni/o «!»* p'ln-i qui 
cniroht.cnl fniti'mollcmcnt lean l»nii in* 
fonnt'^ * — I, It? 'Hiii wntor 

t-t'cm** to tnoin a banyan.^ 
itot ilrop ru\a^ {ti til it {.1*^11! n 

1817 ■ *' la tbe ’'I'crnid (•nlo'il, n:i otr'ir.w 
tum 111 tho por.iutl , , , i-, tilled with ft 
tiro of pippat into nhkii tJi»* ptrly 

iiiiMt iVftlK proMii.^ hi-* Koilt if h*» 

!<« tmr 110(1 , IiM innix'cin'f, if he C’e\|)ci un- 
hurt.** 17*// (iiniitin^ from llnihed), cJ. 
1830, 1. *>0. 

182»» — “ A littlo while ftfu r thN hr npo’e, 
,'ind went to a Pceputtrir, ft *>hort way 
»itr, whoro ho aptn'in-l hiMV al«»ut #omo- 
tlutip, I could not ircll fnikr nut whit,”— 
/*,(n(f*'niiM/ 2*1 , •'c'd. 1**73, J. UU, rend- 

ing Feepal]- 

18od.— “it h not pnqtcr to allow ihn Er^- 
Ihh, ftftcr the} hnvi* luido iisido wnr, nud 
peace lift! Itc^ui ^o(t^'«l, to remsm in thorit>, 
Tliey an? nccn**(omcd t« net liVo the PcfpQl 
tree. liCt not Younger Hr*ither tlirrcfon* 
allow the En,;lld» to reiniin in hli countri*.'’ 
— liOttcr from Oo^rt of (V.m'i bi Cowrf cj 
•tra. Sro Tids to ^Itu, p. 2rK». 

IS.M.— 'Me no pnii (vi'c^er rom -.ilcpco 
douK lioaiu nrbre^ ... re soot lo poupllor 
fVJvtJ^U l.in!cs ftMiHIcs tirhni reputt^ r.Kri*. 
. * /’rtf/«70*x, **u(ri, i. 110, 

16CI.- 

. Yonder crown of wmbnicc hoar 
Shall ahicld her well ; the Pcopnl whisper 
n dirge 

And Cary<ita drop her tearlike store 
Of licads ; whiKt over all Film Cisuarino 
PointA upwnnts, srith her hmnchIctH ever 
Ctocn, 

To that remaining Ite«t svheoe Night nml 
Tears nro o’er.*' 

Jhirrwcif'pprr Purl, IBfh aVor. ISfil. 

FEEB» f* Pori), pir, a ]^^n]|omtncdan 
Saint or I3iit the word is used 


«•Ui|•li(^dly for the tmnhs of tnicli ]st* 
sotnge-s ihe rirciiiiistance |M*rt-uidng 
to thi-m uhich chiefly rrcaU-j notoriety 
OP f.ime of Muttity ; and it may 1« 
ri nnirked llml tvau (or MVy a« it it 
ciflon writtiui), it/idr/ofdu, ami 

,V*irrt^>o«f (►eo ADJUTANT), nrv often 
u<i»d in the Mine ellipltc.al u-ay iu 
Svria, IN'r-ia, Kgypt, nnd Ihrlciry ro- 
I s|V*t lively. \\v iiuy add licit -Yntl 
I (IVoidii’O is ns*»*l ill the Mine f.^dli9Tl. 
(liyj0.*-i^r umlcr MUGGURCOTE. 

fliVjn. — ** Within the Me^uuitft (i^ 
KOSQUE) ... is ft kind of little PjfaRji'J 
of MurliV, and this they call Pir. iVit i* 
s-hleh thr\ •siy is r-|tne.ilcnt to IWy; 

I inngiae it the Sep-dchpr of m** «f 
I their Seet •rtountod such.**—/*, rf-Vi IV/% 
Hat. Sh*. 1. «:*.] 

ItV*:..— “ On the other *tdo was the Ostdea 
ft»d thechatnK'p* of the MulMhs, who with 
pro it niTisimencs nud delight M-cad tUir 
tlirre und» r lh*» «»hftd»w <*{ ihc oMracu* 

)•» IS S%n“.*t\ of this pire, which tlieyarc not 
i..nr.flr.r ta‘ie!<bnlr: lhit m I am always 

irrr unhipja cpu utirh O'T.idrus, hr did^DO 
MirA'^Ir thst' d-^y nr^m nny of the sick.**— 
Jlfnnrr, I?-!, f/d. sfM'.V, (i;.j 

Hir! hy this it a Pear, or Bary- 

nv p'r.ce of *ne of the l*fs>jhcts, I'^iag n 
pi>»llj iiKmUTMent.*'— 210, 

— “fVrtftins plra ^cit tcVcffuml 

rcnonim^s, qtrninsi qiFon le vrrra plus Ima, 

Ir js»'upli» n diunt^ lcitp» new* nnx m'*** 
hin'tirss <»*i sr tn>Utcnt phirVs Ic* 
mi'mi t»*librr en Irur hounrur.**— 

ToJUJt Jiriw I*. If. 

The following are example^ of the 
]i-twllel U‘•e of tiie word^ nainc<l : 

YYiOi; 

l«ll.-‘**n)r highest jnrt (of Jlcnacm) 
cfsjwntd hv the Wely, is towards the we*tfn! 
i.nd/*— /»*i7fij*f»ip, Jht'tiCitl J*rto.tftf 'f, Iu. he, 

„ ‘Mn mmy of the rilUges of Syria 
I ho Tnocller will ol's*'rro pra.all domc- 
coropcd buildings, sritli irralcd 
nnd auniionnt**d by the crcsccaL Tpr*e 
Art) the m c.alled WcUs. inau»olc'i of 
OP tombs of i-hcikhs.”— /*Artf '/<»**# Aifyp? 

Km?, cd.in. i.m 
Imamsadti : 

18d|,— **We nxlo on for three f.ayuk^ 
or fourteen nttlos, more to another 
sddah, called 

T/iirrf JViirJ* Jlr*ttJrncr in J*rrtia, ii. -to* 

16S3. — **Tho few villigcs . , . hate 
numerous wnllcd pordens, svith ®* 

iMtpbr And wiflow-lrtHrs nnd stunted mm- 
l»crn‘os, nnd tho incrU.ublo Imamsadcns. — 
Cof, Jterfj/ont /^evrtV //iWittry 
Iloutr SnrVfvs in -V, PfTfitt in ISbl a«» 158-^, 
/»rec, /f.f/.A*.(N.S.)v. 73, 
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Shaikh: 

1817.— “Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
A milo to tho 9outb, is a tomb cnllcd 
‘Sheikh Daoiid,* etanaing on an apjiarcnt 
round hill like a barrou*.*' — Trb^ and JHangUtf 
Trarrls in Egyptf &c., 3W. 

Nabi: 

1856. — ” Of all tho points of Interest 
about Jcrus^ilcm, nono tKirhaps gains so 
much from an actual Tint to Palcstino ns 
tho lofty.pcakod ominonco svhicU fills up tho 
nortli.uost corner of tho tibloJand. ... At 
present it Wrs tho name of NobbSnmucI, 
which is dorired from tho Mussulman tra- 
dition— now iKsppotunted by n mosrjuo and 
tomb— that hero lies bunod tho prophet 
Samuel." — Stanft^gU /\r/«h*«r, 1G5. 

So .alw NabMMntu at XincTch ; and see 
Kebl-J/e»a£ in JJi Sauleg, ii. 76. 

PEQIT« lup. The name which we 
give to the kingdom whicli fonnerly 
exibted in the Delta of the Irawadi, to 
the city which was its capiUl, and to 
the Dritish province which occupua 
its place. Tlic Burmese name i.s DnptS, 
Tins name belongs to the Talaing 
langimgc, and is x>opularly alleged to 
mean ‘conquered by stratagem,’ to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Peg It, ns in many other cases of 
ourgeograjdiical noiiieiiclnturc, appears 
to come thnnigh the Malays, wlio call 
it P<tigf(, Tlic first Kuropean mciilion 
that we know of is in Conti’s nnrruUvc 
(c. M40) whero Poggio has Latinired 
it as Pauco^nia ; but Fni Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in hi*j great map (c. the exact 

Malay form Paigu. Kikitiu ^c. 1476) 
lias <l< 2 pcnd on his tmns- 

lator into English, regu, as has Iliero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1490), The Potciro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has Jygfto, 
and daecribes the laud as Christian, a 
jiiistakc arising no doubt from the u<|e 
of the ambiguous term Kitfir by bis 
^labornuicdan informaiils (sec under 
CATFBR). Yartbeinn (1610) bos Pego, 
and Oiov. da Emiioli (1614) Pfct\ ; Bar- 
bo‘5a'(1510) again Paggit; but Bcpi 
is the usual Portiigiics.'-c form, as in 
llarros, and so |)as?ca to us. 

1493.— “Pegiio i*» a land of Christmn«, 
imd tho King w u Christian ; and they nro 
nil wliito like iw. Tlili King can n‘y>omhlo 
20,000 fighting men, 10,000 horpomon, 
n« many footmen, and 400 uar okpbnntf: 
hero is nil tho iniifik in tho world • • » nnd 
cm llio rojiin land ho ha#* many rubies nnd 
much gold, so tlmt for 10 cnizado- you can 


buy M much gold as will fetch 2.'» in 
Calccut, and there ia much lac (fame) and 
benzoin. . . 112. 

1605. — *‘Tu*o merchants of Cochin took 
on tliom to sn%*o two of the ships ; one from 
Po^ %rith n rich airgo of lac (Aim), benzoin, 
and tniuik, nnd another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, maco, clow, 
and sandnlivood ; nnd they embarked on tlio 
^hips with their people, leaving to chnneo 
their own ve«Kek, winch bad cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of the 
iihips bound them‘*elrca/*— (*ormi, i* Oil. 

1614, — “Then thcro is Pccfii, which is a 
populous ond noble city, nlxjunding in men 
and in horses, where are tho true mines of 
finuai (? hnoni c p^r/rtti rufnnit* iKirhaps 
should ho * di o |>crfctti *) nnd perfect 
nihic**, and these in great plenty ; and they 
are fine men, tall nnd well limbed and 
stout; a« of o meo of giants. , , — 

/iiapefi, 80. 

[ISlC.— “Pelgu." (See iiiidor BURMA).] 

l.nn “ Bagou.” (See under PEKING.) 

1612. — • • nnd for all the goods which 
came from any other porU and places, viz. 
from Peguu to the said Port of Mnlnqua, 
from tho Iriuud of C.aniatm and from ithin 
tho Straits. . . of th^ ForirtM 

and Cy»/ tf Mahxqm^ in TbnJ/o, p. 105 in 
SnltiuUu*, 

16CS. — “Conclude che non b in terra Ro 
cli i)o«Mza tn.iggiorc del Ke di Pegh, |ier 
eiijchc liH di po \cnli Uo di corona. — 
/vrffnci', in Pnmnftu^ iii. 391. 

1672.- 

“ Ollia o reino Armcno, olha o o«s«ento 

Do Pegu, quo monstros povoaratii, 

Moii*.tros filhos do feo njuntamonto 

jyiiiiniii miilhcr e hum c.lo, quo *.e 
nehanini*** CuwrW, x. 122. 

By Burton : 

“ Armcan-rcalm behold, behold tho ‘•cat 
of PogU jicoplcd by u nioii‘5fer-hrct)d ; 
monsters tkit gendered meeting mo-«t 
unmeet 

of whelp nnd woman in the lonely 

WOCMl. . . ." 

1697.—“. . . I recommend you to ho very 
watchful not to allow tho IHirks to c.xiK>rt 
any linihcr from tho Kingdom of Pcgii nor 
yet from that of Achiti ((6> //ucArm) ; ond 
with this > iow you flhuiilfi give onleri tlmt 
this bo tho subject of Ireatinonl with tho 
KJng of B.achcm pinco ho shows po great n 
desire for our friend riilp, and is treating in 
that senpo."— y> 7 >rt/c/i Jrvn^ Kiog io (yotr, 
6lli Fob. In ylre/uV. Port, OriroL Fose. iii. 

PEGU PONIES. These arc in 
^fadras sometimes termed cUiptically 
Pegua, as Arab hoi>cs are nuivcrailly 
termed Arabs, The nonies were niuch 
valued, and before tiic annexation of 
Pegu commonly im])orlcd into India ; 
lc.Hs commonly aiiicc, for the local de- 
mand absorbs tliem. 
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1880.— “For sale , , . also Bubble and 
^ucak, bay Pegues.”— Jlfarfraj Muit, Feb. 

[1890. — “ Ponies, sometimes very good 
ones, were reared in a few distncta in 
Upper Burma, but, even in Burmese times, 
the supply was from the Shan States. The 
so-called Pegu Pony, of which a good deal 
18 heard, is,^ in fact, not a Pegu pony at 
all, for the justly cclobrated animals called 
by that name were imported from tJie Shan 
in Times, 

Oct. 17.] 

PliKIlTG’, n.p. Tliis name means 
* North-Court/ and in its present ap- 
plication dates from tlie early reigns 
of the Ming Draasty in Cliiiia. TOen 
they detliroiied the Mongol descendants 
of Chinghiz and Kublai (13G8) tliey 
romovetT the capital from Taitu or 
h-hanbahgh {Cambalue of Polo) to the 
gi-eat city on the Yangtsze which has 
since been known as Nan-King or 
South-Court.* But before many years 
tlie Mongol capital M'as rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
-re^Ktng accordingly. Its preparation 
lor r^ccupation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with IS that quoted by Sainsbury, m 
which we have the subjects of more 
tJian one allusion m Milton. 


1520.— Thom6 Pires, quitting this pass, 
nmved at the Provmco of Nanquij, at its 

the King dwelt, and spent m cominir thither 
always travelling north, four moShs; by 
take note how vast n matte? 
gontile pnnee. He 

wait ™ to 

t l Pequy, where he would 

another 

much further north, m 
lartars. . . Bairoj, HI. vi, l, 

1541.— “This 'City of Peqnin ... is so 
things therein so ro- 
j? almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 

it to be, either as the 

or Pa^, or Wen, or Se^U,* or lAsUn, 
not’tfe^w” further, that one i^t 
^ to Grand Cairo in 

fd’ (Ama- 


“““ .tifccKu m oiammon. ijdia in the 
theislandof ./aw the ^unb? S 

in (s® V.qwo) Usangm (UiSii>\ 
'T/w® UaucAm, Zawmina (Lacamo) in 
TiMarg, and Mtaeo (Mioco) in 
for I dare w^ll affirm that all tS 


are not to be compared to the least part of 
the wonderful City of Fequin. . . .”--3>tnfo 
(in Coyaa), p. 136 (orig, cap. evii.), 

[o. 1M6.— ^*Tho King maketh alwayeshU 
abode m the great city Pachln, as much os 
to say in our language ... the towno of 
the kingdome.”— /feiwrb of China, in Sail 
11. 546.] 

161C — “ Richard Cocks writing from 
herando understands there are great cities 
m the country of Corea, and between tliat 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
buvol there; but great wnegons have been 
invented to go upon broad flat wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
thoir ^wds , . , the deceased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyou a great 
army in these sailing waggons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paanin.” 
—In ^insburg^ i. 34^ 

166*.— 

- - ^ from the destined walls 

Of Cambalu, sent of Cathainn Gan, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temer’s 
throne, 

To Faqiiin of Sinacan Kings. ...” 

Paradise Lo^, si. 387-390. 


PELICAN, 8. Tliifl word, in its 
proper ajiplicatiqn to the Pelicanus 
onocrotaluSf L., is in no respect peculiar 
to Anglo-India, though we may here 
observe that the bird is called in 
Hindi by the poetical name yayan-Jfter, 
«.e. ‘ Sheep of the Sky,* which we have 
heard natives witli their strong pro- 
pensity to metathesis conveit into tlie 
equally apjiropriate Gangdddieri or 
‘Sheep of the Ganges.* The name 
may be illustrated by the old term 
‘Cape-sheep * applied to Uie albatross.* 
But Pelican is liabitiially misapplied 
by the British soldier in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant (q.v.). 
We ma}” remember how Prof. Max 
Muller, in his Lectures on Language, 
tells us that the Talutians show respect 
to their sovereign by ceasing to employ 
in common language those words wnich 
fom part or the whole of his name, 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place. “The object M’as clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove- 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary, conversation,** 2nd ser. 
1864, p. 35, [Frazer^ Golden Bought 
2nd ed. i. 421 segg.]). Now, by an 
analogous p rocess, it is possible that 

, * " • • • great diversion Is found . . . in firing 
I mils at birds, particularly the albitroas, a largp 
species of the su-aii, commonly seen u Ithin tiro or 
I «iree hund]^ miles round tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
and which the French call Jlfontoii»(Moutoiis)dii 
I Cap. —‘Mnnr 0 *g Narrathe. 18. The conftislon of 
genera here equals that mentioned In our article 
I above. 
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some martinet, holding the ofllce of 
Adjutant, at nn early date in the Anglo- 
Indian history, may have I'csented the 
ludicrously appropriate employment 
of the usual name of tlie bird, and 
so may have introduced the entirely 
inappropriate name of pelican in its 
place. It is in the recollection of one 
of the present writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with lier 
husband had risen from the ranks in 
the — th Light Dragoons, on being 
challenged for speaking of “the 
pclicam in the barrack-yard,” main- 
tained her correctness, conceding only 
that “ some ca’d them paylicans, some 
ca*d them audjntants.” 

1829, — “ThieoSicor . . . on going round 
tho yard (of t!io military prison) . . . dis- 
covered a largo boef-bone recently dropped. 
Tho so:^ant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This sergeant was a 
■throwd follow, and ho immediately said, — 
*0h Sir, tho pelicans have dropped it.’ 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carr^ enormous bones ; and frequently when 
Gghtiog for them they drop them, so Idiat 
this might very probably havo boon tho case. 
Tlio moment the dinnor-trumpot sounds, 
whole flocks of these birds are in attondanco 
■at the barrack-doors, waiting for bones, or 
anything that tho soldiers may be pleased 
to throw to them.”— Jlfcm. of John. Shipp, 
ii. 25. 

PENANG, n.p. This is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining tlie Pen- 
insula of Malacca (Pido, properly 
Pulau, Pinanp), wliicli on its cession 
to the English (1786) was named 
‘Prince of ^7alea*s Island.* But this 
official style has again given way to 
the old name. Ptnaiiff in Malay signi- 
fies an areca-nut or areca-tiee, and, 
according to Crawfurd, the name was 
given on account of the island’s re- 
semblance in form to the fruit of the 
tree (vulgo, Hhe betel-nut*). 

1592, — ** Now the winter coming vjx>n vs 
with much contagious weather, we diroetod 
our course from honco with tho Hands of 
Pulo Plnaou (whore by tho way is to bo 
noted that Pi/fo in tho iAIalaian tongue 
Hignifloth nn Hand) . . . whoro wo camo 
to an ankor in a very good harborough 
betweeno three Hands. . . , This place is 
in 6 degrees and a holfo to the Northward, 
and somo fiuo leagues from the mnino 
.betweeno Malacca and Pegu.” — Barhtr, in 
Hall. ii. 589-590. 

PENANG LAWTBB, s. The 
popular name of a handsome and hard 
•(hut sometimes brittle) walking-ati<^, 
•c.^portcd from Penang and Singapore. 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
{Licnala acuiifida^ Grifiith). The sticks 
are prepared by scraping the young 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
epidermis and no more. The sticks 
are tlien straightened by fire and 

I )oli8hed {Balfour). The name is pppu- 
arly thought to have originatea in a 
jocular supposition that law-suits iu 
Penang were decided by the lex hacu~ 
Una. But there can he little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pinang liyar, ‘uild areca* 
[or pinang layor, “fire-dried areca,” 
which is suggested in N.E.D.']^ may 
almost he assumed to be the real 
name. [Dennys {Descr. Diet, s.v.) ays 
from **Jbayor, a species of cane furnish- 
ing the sticks so named.” But this is 
almost certainly wrong.] 

1883.— (But tho book — an oxcollont oho— 
is without date — more shame to tho Religious 
Tract SoUety which publishes it). “Next 
morning, taking my * Penang lawyer* to 
defend myself from Aoqb. . . Tho 
following note is added : “ A Penang lawyer 
is a heavy walking-stick, supposed to bo so 
called from its usofulno^ in settling dis- 

S utes in Penang.” — (y<7ffiowT*, Among fAc 
fongols, 14. 

PENGUIN, s. Popular name of 
several species of biros belonginjg to 
the genera Aptenodytes and Splicnisci^. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the etymology of this name. It may 
he from the Port, pingue, ‘fat.* See 
Littre. He quotes Clausius as pictur- 
ing it, who s^s they were called a 
ping uedine. It is surely not that 
given by Sir Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the truth of tlie legend of Madoc’s 
settlement in America ; and which is 
indeed implied 60 years before by the 
narrator of Drake’s voyage ; thougli 
probably borrowed by Herbert direct 
from Seldcn. 

1578.—“ In these Islands wo found greato 
relief and plenty of good victuals, for in- 
flnito were tho number of fowle which tho 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Mogilanua 
tearmed them geese. . . Braid’s Voyage, 
by F. Flttchcr^ Hak, Soc. p, 72. 

1593. — “The pengwin described.*’— 
Hawkins, V, to 8, Sea, p. Ill, Hak. Soc. 

1606.—“ The Fengwines bee as biggo as 
our greatest Capons wo have in England, 
they have no winges nor cannot flyo * , . 
they beo exceeding fatte, but thoir flesh is 
verio ranke. . . .”-^Middleton, f. B, 4. 

1609. — “Nous trouvAmos heaucoup do 
Chios do Mer, et Oysoaux qu’on appello 
Penguyns, dont TEscuoil en estait quasi 
couTort.*’ — Hoxitman, p. 4, 
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c. 1610. — ** . . . lo rcsto ost tout couvort 
, • • d’vno quantity d’Oyflcaiix noramoz 
pingny, qui font 12i leura ooufs ot Icura 
potits, ot il y on a uno quantity fii prodi* 
gieuae qu'on no s^uroit mottro . . • lo picd 
on qnelquo ondxoit quo cosoit sans toucher.” 
— Pyrard de Lacal, i, 73; [Hok. Soc. i. 97, 

also SCO i« ICl* 

1612. — » About tho year OIO. C.LXX. 
Madoo brother to David ap Oi'W, prince of 
Wales, made this soa voyage (to P/ortd<t ) ; 
nndby probability theso names of Capo 
Jiriton m ^antmbe^f and Pengwin in iwirt 
of the Northern America, for a tohtte rock, 
and n tnhxte-headed bird, according to tho 
jBnVtJtli, were relicks of this discovery.”— 
Selden, on Drayton** Poiyolhion, in 

WarU (cd, 1720), iii. col. 1802. 

1616.— “Tho Island called Pen-guin Is- 
land, probably so nomed by some Welsh- 
man. in whoso Lan^ngo Fen-guln signiOes 
a white head ; and there aro many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black Ixidics, and vexY nlnto 
hc.a^ called Penguins.”— TVrry, cd. 1605, 

1638. — “» . . that this pcoplo (of tho 
hloxican traditions) wero Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or othors, tho Records of this 
Voyage wnt by many Biirdhs and Genea- 
logists confirmo it . . . made more ortho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to bird’*, 
rivers, rocks, beasts, as . . . PoxigW3m, 
rofor’d by thorn to a bird that has a white 
head. . , .” — Herbert. So7ne Teares TVtuf//, 
&c., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology tho head 
is precisely that part which scorns in all 

K 'ss of tho biro to bo Olnck! But M. 

n, quoted by Littrd, maintains tho 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking tho 
name was first given to some short-ningod 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to tho penguin. And TerrVi if to bo ; 
depended on, supports this view, *fSo Prof. ! 
Skeat {Conciie Diet., s.v.) : “ In that case, 
it must first have been given to another 
bird, such os tho auk (tho puffin is common 
in Anglesey), since the penguin'a head is 
black.”] 

1674.— 

“ So Horses they affirm to bo 
Mere Gngines made by Geometry, 

And wero invented first from £ngin«, 

As Indian Britons were from FeuguInB.” 
IludibraSt Pt. I. Canto ii. 57* 

[1869. — In Lombock ducks “are very 
cheap and are largely consumed by tho 
crows of tho rice ships, by whom they are 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more generally 
known elsewhere ns penguin'a ad! r.”— 
WaUace, Malay Archip. od. 1890, p. 135.] 

PEONT, B. This is a Portuguese word 
peao (Span, peon); from p/, ‘ foot,* and 
meaning a ‘footman* (also a patm at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup- 
tion, os has been alleged, of Hina. 
piydda^ meaning the same ; though 


the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It w.^s orim'naUy used 
in the sense of foot-soldior * ; thence 
as ‘orderly* or me.’*scngcr, Tlie word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
ill the city of Bombay. Tlie transition . 
of meaning comes out plainly in the 
quotation from Ives. In the sense of 
‘ orderly,* peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chnpTassy (q.v.) is more 
common in X. India, though peon is . 
also used there. Tlie word is likcudsc 
very generally employed for m en o n 

f iolice service (see B UBK UNBAUZB). 
^Ir. Skeat notes that Piipin is used In 
the Malay States, and Tamhi or Tanfiy 
at Singapore], Tlie word had probably 
liecome unusual in Portugal by IQOO ; 
for Manoel Correa, an early commen- 
tator on the Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks 
it necessary to c.xplain pides by ‘gente 
dc p6.* 

1603. — “Tho Camorym ordered tho 
soldier (plao) to tako tho letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
hia having scon it.”— Cbmra, Zendas, 1. i. 421. 

1510.— “So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Rumi), made him captain 
within tho aty (Goa), and ontstdo of it put 
under him a captain »of his uith two thou- 
sand soldiers (pides) from tho Balagatc. . . .*** 
11. i. 61. 

1503. — “Tho pawn (pifio) they call Piada, 
which IS as much ns to say n man who travel* 
on foot."— 6*«rn«, f. 37. 

1575.- 

“ O Roy do Badnjo«i era alto Monro 
Con quntro mil c.ivnllos furio«<r», 
tnnnmcros ploes, dnrmas a do ouro, ^ 
Guamccidos, guerroiros, o luitrosoi." ^ 
iii. 66. 

By Burton : 

“ Tho King of Badajos was o Sloalcm bold, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Feone, armed and digat 
with gold, 

whoso polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 

1609. — “Tho first of Fobnmry the 
Cnpitaino dojiartcd with fifiio Peons. . . . 
— ir. Pi?ieli, in Pitreltas, i. 421. 

c, 1610.—“ Lcs Fions marchent npi^s le 
prisonnior, lid avec dcs cordes nu’ils tiep- 
nont.”— T^yrarrf de Zaval. ii. 11 ; IHhk. Soc. 
ii. 17; also i. 423, 440; ii. 16J. 

[1616. — “Tins Shawbiindor (aco SHA- 
BUNDBB) imperiously by a coujilo of 
Pyons commanded him from me.”— >twfrr, 
Xrtfws, iv. 351.] 

c. 1630.— “Tho first of Deemher, uith 
somo Pe-nnes (or black Foot-boyes, who ran 
prailo somo English) wo rode (from Suwly) 
to Sufat .” — Sir T. Herbert, od. 1638, p. 3®* 
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[For “blncT:'* tbo od. of 1677 rends “olive- ' 
coloured,” p. 42.] i 

16C6. — ** . , . Rioto ciontos y trolntn y ’ 
trc« mil pooncs.” — icinVi y i* 195. 

1672.—“ Tlxo To^n is wnlled vrilb Mml, 
nnd Bulwnrk*? for Wntch-Plnccs for tbo 
Ilnglwh peons.*’ — Fryer ^ 29. 

»i . Peons or 8en*,'int‘^ to wait 

on us.* — /ftiW. 20. 

1GS7. — “Ordered that ten peons bo sent 
Along the co:ist to Pulicat . . . and onnitiro 
nil tbo w.ay for goodf driven n**lioro.* —In 
Whfhr, i. 170. 

1680.— “At this Moors Town, they got a 
Penn to bo their (niido to tho Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. , , , Tbc«o PoiuiB arc -rjmo 
of tlio Gentous or liashlum (sooKAJPOOT), 
who in nil places along tbo Coast, cspecinlly 
in Seaport Towns, inaVoit their l«L«mcs« to 
lure Ibem'ichcs to unit uik)u Strangers*.”— 
/JtfBipifj*, i, 50S. 

», “A Pooh of mine, named 
walking nbrwd in tho Grass after tho Hain^, 
v:n«i unfortunately bit on n fudden by one 
of tlicm ** (a snake).— OnXvro«, 260. 

1705.—**. , . , plonsqui Hint CO lino nous 
Appcllons ici dc« Gardes. . . 218, 

1745,— “ I)i*s lo Icndcmnin jo ii^ a«.*tcm* 
blor dans la FortoroNSo oii je dcinouroH en 
qualiM d’Aumonicr, la Chef do*< Pious, chcr. 
€iui s’Gtaiunt fail les deux mariiiges,” — 
iVor^frt, MOu, hi. 129, 

1716.— ** As tho Xalsob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attaeked by De la nourdun- 
nais had caa*.ed tho Kng1i>*h to Misiicct his 
a‘'«*uranecs of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in tho defence of Cuddaloro. . . « 

On,i^f i. 81. 

c. 1760. — **Peon. One who waits almut 
the buu«o to nm on mec-^nges; nnd ho c«ini- 
monly carries under his ann aswoni, or in 
bis sash n and in his handaralau, to 
keep tho ro<»t of tho servants in mihjcction, 
f lo al«!f> walks before your jwlnnquin, tames 
chits (q.v.) or noto«, and Is your body- 
iruard.’ W#v,, DO. 

1/63. — **Eurof>cans di»>tinguish thc^o 
undisciplined troot>s bv tbo gcnoml nntao 
of Peons.**— Ormr, cd. 1803, i. 60. 

1772.— Ifndlcy, writing in nengal^ “jnslls 
the svord punc ; but lUii! is evidently 
phonetic, 

c. 1785.—** . . . Peons, a namo for tho 
infnntri’of tho Dcckan.’*— C*<trnirciVi/iV /.iVr 

1780-90, — ** I /.ent off nnnunlly from 
Sylhot from 350 to 200 (elcplwnts) divided 
into 4 distinct , • . They were put 

under chargoof the eoninion peon. Ihcvo 
pcoxilo were often nhcont 18 month*. On 
one ocendon tny Mirant Mnnoo . . . after 
a twelve-months* nh'*enco returned . . . in 
appearance most iniscrablo ] he unfolded his 
girdle, and proihiced n Mrap of iwpor of 
mnall dimensions, s\htuh proved to ho n 
liankoFu bill amounting to3 or 4,000 jwunds, 
—his own pay wns 30 ahiliinga a month, . . • 
When 1 loft India Mnnoo was atill ^bsciit 
on one of thc«o cxcurdons, but lie dchvcasl 


to my agontH ns faithful an .account of tbo 
prodiico ns ho would have done to xnjrclf. 

. . — //on, Ji, Auicfisty, in Atwf qjT the 

/jindsaysf in, 77. 

1642.—**. • . ho wns put under arrest 
for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffon^ivo Peon, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but who wns obo 3 'ing tho orders 

ho received from Captain . Tlio Major 

General has heard it said tliat the sujtrc- 
mney of the Pritish over tho native must 
ho maintained in India, and ho cntiroly 
concurs in that opinion, but it must bo 
maintained by jiwtieo.*’— 6*#’ii. Order*, ire., 
o/*rC/i.*Y«/iKV- 72. 

1878.— “Panduningis by turns n servant 
to a hhopicooijor, a peon, oronlcrij*, a gnioiii 
to an Kiiglish omccr • . . nnd evcntu.'illy a 
plc.adcr before nn Knglish .ludge in a 
]>op^ous cit }’.” — ^^itinxiay /frnWr, Mn)* 31, 

I P£PP£B, s. The original of tin's 
word, Skt. pipjw/t, means not the 
ordinary pepper of eominerro (‘black 
nepper ') but (oun 

Knt name i.s Mill i:0 ajiplied m Bengal, 
where one of the lnng-nciJ]icr xilaiibs 
which linvo been claKsea Miinctiiue.s in 
A ditrerent gonns {Chnviea) from the 
black pepper, was nt one time much 
cultivated. Tliere is still indeed ii con- 
siderable export of lone pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Arehipelago. Long pepper is 
inentiniicd Ijy Pliny, ns well aswliitu 
and black pepper ; the three varieties 
.still known in trade, though with the 
kind of error that has persisted on 
such subjects till quite recently, lie iiiw- 
ap]irehendb their i*clation. The nro- 
portioii of their ancient prices will he 
found in a (xnotation below. 

The name must have been trails- 
forred by foreign traders to black 
jieppcr, the staple of export, nt an 
early date, an will be seen 11*0111 the 
quotations. PipiHilmfday the root of 
long pcp])er, still a stiinulnul medicine 
in the native pharmacopocin, ia ])ro- 
linbly the vrHpetJt (fi^a ot the ancients 
(/X»//r, p. 8(»). 

AYe may mv here that Phick pepper 
is the fruit of a pci'ciininl climbing 
shrub, Piper nignm, L., indigimous in 
the forests of Jfalabar and Travnneovo, 
and thence inlrofluccd into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

IHn'fc pf;>7)fr is x>rcj)arod from the 
hlack by removing the dark outer 
layer of \>ericaq), thereby depriving it 
of n part of its pungency. It coine.s 
chieity vid Siugajiorc from Uie Dutch 
bcttlciueut of BliiO} but a small quail- 
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tity of fine cnmlity comes from Telli- 
clicny in 'MalaTjar. 

Long iiepper is derived from two 
shrubby plants, Piper ojficinaTU'm^ 
a native of tlie Atclnpolago, 
and Piper longum^ L., indigenous in 
J^Ialabar, Ceylon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Philippines. Long pepper is 
the fruit -spike gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe {Hanhxmf md 
FlUchiger^ Pharmacograjthta)* All these 
kinds of pejiper were, as has been said, 
Itnown to the ancients. 


they put it into Ijason** and pour hot water 
upon it ; it i<) then exported to tho heat of 
too sun, and dried . , , in the cour«c of 
which process it liecomcs of a black colour.*’ 
^JtabU IJenJamin, in 'IVrightf p. 114. 

c. 1330. — L'nlborc cho fn i1 pope h fatto 
coino Telcra cho na«cc *ru per git muri. 
Qitcstq pc|>c Rilo cm per gli nrbori chc Tuo* 
mini pi.'intano a moilo do rdcra, o sale sopm 
tutti n nrliori pih nlti. Questo pepo fa raini 
a modo doir live ; . . . o luaturo si lo vendo- 
miano a modo dc Tuve c pot ])ongono il pciw 
nl solo a scccaro come iiro posse, c nulla 
nltm cosa si fodel pope.” — Odaric, in Ciitlnif. 
App. xlWi, 


c, 70 A.D. — ** Tlio corncs or gmiocs , , , 
lie in ccrt.aino littlo huskes or cod«« ... If 
that be plucked from tho tree before they 
gapo ond open of them’-clvcs, thej' make 
that spico which is called Long pepper; 
but if ns thc\ do npon, they clcn^c and 
chawrno by little and littlo, they shew AMthin 
the white pepper : which aftcr^vards bcoing 
parched in tho Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and w'axotli blacko, and thcrowith nvclcd 
also . . . Long pepper is soono sophisticated, 
with the senno or mustard seed of Alex* 
andna : and a innind of it is worth fifteen 
Roman demors. The white costeth sevon 
deniers a pound, and tho black is sold after 
fouro denicrs by tho pound.*'— 7Vi«y, tr. by 
J>hiL Miami, Bk mu cli 7. 

c. 80*90. — “And tboro come to these marts 
great ships, on account of tho bulk and 
quantity of pepper and xnalabathrum. . , . 

Tho pepper i*? brought (to market) hero, 
hemg produced largely only in one district 
near these mart**, tJmt which is called Aof- 
ionanlvf*^J*enjjfus, § 50, 
c. A.D. 100.— “The Pepper-trcc (jr^Trem 
Sii'Spov) is related to grow in India ; it is 
short, and the fruit ns it first puts it forth 
w long, resembling pods, and this long 
pepper has within it (grains) hko small 
inillct, which aro what grow* to bo tho perfect 
(black) pepper. At tho proper scoKon it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing tho 
berries such os wo know them. But those 
tliat are like unripe grapes, which constitute 
tho white pepper, sorvo tho best for eye- 
remedies, and for antidotes and for theriacal 
ixitencics.**— Z)/ftvorirf«r, Mat. Med. ii. 188. 

^ c. 545.— «*Thi, 19 tho pepper-treo” (there 
IS a drawing). “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender stems of tho vino. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very green, like tho 
green of me.*’— C wjbmm, Book xi, 
c, 870.— “The mariners &ay every hunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf that sholtcra it 
from the ram. ^en the rain ceases tho 
leaf turns aside ; if rain recomioenccs tho 
leaf again rovers the fruit.**— murdadba, 
m Joum, As. 6th ser, tom, v. ^4. 

1166.— “The trees which bear this fruit 
are planted in tbo fields which surround 
tho to™, and every one knows his planta- 
tion.^ The tri^ are small, and tho pepper 
IS ongmaUy white, but when tlioy colleS it 


PBBGUNITAH, 8. Hind, pargana 
I fSkt. pragaitf ‘to reckon up'], n .sub- 
division of a * District’ (see ZIUAH). 

c. 1500.— “Tlic divisions into siha* (see 
801TBA) and parganas, which are main- 
tamed to the present day in tho pnA*inco of 
Tntta, W'oro made by these [tcoplc** (the 
Samma Dynasty). — 7’driX/t-i-TdAiri,in AV/iof, 
1. 273. 

1535.—“ Item, from tho three praguanna, 
vir.., Anzor, Cairono, l^nchcooa 133,260 
fnlta *” — »S. UoteilWi Tcml^, 139. 
i [ICll. — “ I wrote him to sl^ in the 
Pregonas near Agra.** — Foster, Letters, ii. 
106.J 

I [1617. — “For that >Iuckshud bad also 
I newly answered ho had mi*5t his prigany.” 
j — *S**r T. M, link. See. ii. 415.] 

1753. — “ Ma.««ulimtnam ... cat capitale 
I do CO qu’on appollo dans I'Jndo un Bcrcar 
(«eo SIRCAB), qiri comprend plurieuis 
Pergande, on districts particuiiers.'— 

I /yAnvilie, 132. 

1812. — “A certain number of villices 
with a society thus organised, formed a 
pergimnah.’*— Pepori, 16. 

PEBGDNNAHS, THE TWENTY- 
POTJB, n.p, Tlie olficial iinme of tbe 
District iiiiniediatcly adjoining and in- 
closing, iliongh not admiuistKitively 
including, Calcutta. The nanic is one 
of a character very ancient in India 
and the East. It was the orimnnl 
‘Zemindaiy of Calcutta* granted to 
the English Coinimny by a ‘ Siibadar's 
Penvaiia’ in 1757-58. This grant 
was subsequently confirmed by the 
Great !Momil os an unconditional and 
rent-free jagBeer (q.v.h Tlie quota- 
tion from Sir Bichard Pliillips* Million 
of Facts, illustrates the development 
of ‘facts’ out of the moral conscious- 
ness. Tlie book contains many of eqn«al 
value. An approximate paraflcl to this 
statement would be that London is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

1765.— “*rho lands of tho twenty-four 
Pnxgnimahs, ceded to tho Company by 
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tlio iroaty of 1707* which nih^u(irtently ho* 
•caino Colonel CUv^'ti jagghicr* wore rated on 
tlio Kin(r*A Itooka nt 2 Inc nnd 22,000 nii^cd.** 
— JfohrfUf 7/iV. 2iicl cdi* p. 217. 

1812.—** Tho munber of coinicb^ confined 
nt tho six station*; of t!d« division iindc* 
(lendcnt of ^ilhh Twenty-four pcrminnaho, 
IS about 4,000. Of them probnblv nine* 
tenths nrodncoltR.”—/'V/7/< f*Ji0. 

c. 1881. — “ Dcngnl is divided in 24 
Fergunnahs, cnch with its jitdi*o and 
luacrtstmte, registrar, &c/*— *Vir yv<>7/i/is, 
Mtflicn cj plcroot. ctl. 18 10, 027. 

PEEI, Tin's Persian wofd fnr a 
fhuss of imaginary spritc.s, rendered 
familiar in tlie versos of Mf>ore uimI 
Southey, has no blood-relalionvhip w iih 
tho English Fniry^ notwithstanding the 
oxact compliance w’ith Cirimm’s I^aw 
in the cliangc of initial conMUiant. 
The Pcr&inii word is fnitii 
*a feather, or wing*; therefore ‘the 
winged oxio * ; [po P, ,Tolni*>on, /Vrp. 
Diet; hut tho derivation is \ery donhl- 
fill ;] whilst the gonealogy of*/ntn/ is 
apjiarently Ilal./«fu, Krencli/rr’, wlieiicc 
(‘fay-dom *) nnd thence fniry, 

fc, l.'iOO?— “ I am tho only daughter of a ! 
«Tinu chief of noblest »tniin nnd my name is i 
Fori-llnnu."— vl mt. Fvjht^^ x. 251.] ! 

1800 .— 

■*' Trom cluster’d henna, nnd from orange 
groves, 

Tlmt with Midi |K*rfniiieH fill lliobrcese 
Feria to their f?istor Iwar, 

When front tho mimniit nf roino lofty 
tree 

.She hangs cnc.ige<j, (ho captive of tho 
Diies/* Tfitthiba, xi. 21. 

1817.- 

'* Jhit nought c:tn clinmi the hicldess Peri; 

Her fcoul Is sad— her uings nro tscarj’." 

Jlfoorr, Purodk^t- #t/.{f r/i** Peri. 

PBRPET,PERPETUANO,s. The 
name of a cloth often im*ntioned in 
the 17th nnd first part of the 18fh 
veuturics, ns an cxjmrt finm England 
to the East. It njipeurs to have been 
n li^ht and glo*^/ twilled Ptulf of wotd, 
fwliich like another Muff of the Nime 
kind called ‘//oxfmy/ took its nniim 
f rorn its dtimhil itv. (See yjrap^r*# Diet, 
>.v.)]. In Knince^il wa** called 
nnm or ifmpitnne^ in Itah yvryWianm. 

[ICOO,— ** Knrpies. Forpotuanos nnd other 
w*ool1cii Comodilies/* — 
iJSS. 

[1G17.— “ Forpetunno, 1 hate.*'— CecI/< 
link. Soc. i. 293. 

( 1 C 30 .— •*. » . Dovonsliire kerdes or per* 
pctultiCB . » /brrr^f, Jhmhvj jMtmt 
I. 4. 


flCSO.— •*Fcrpotuancea.' — /ZnVf. ii. 401.] 

1711. — “(toods usually imiKirtcd fto Chinn) 
from //irrppr nro Bullion Cloths, Clothrnsh 
Ferpetuano’o, and Cambleia of Scarlet, 
hlncK, blow,* Fad anti violet Colours, which 
nro of Into fo lightly not hy ; that to benr 
tho DutyF, nnd firing the prime Cost, is nn 
much as c.in rcasuiubty bo hoped for.*’— 
Lochf^r, 1 17 . 

[1717.—**. . . a Tavilmn lined uith Im- 
IfjssM ForpotB.*’— In Tw/r, UnUjtg* Jfiaryt 
link. Soc, li. Utfclix.} 

1751. — “Being rtxiuc^lcd by thoTfustoes 
of the Chanty Stnt'k of tins ]ilnco to innho 
nn huiiihio appheatiun (o )ou for on otslcr 
that the children uikui thu Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may lie <<ti;iplicd nt 
tho oxpen«u nf the Hotiomblo romp.any 
With a coal of blue PcTpctB or ronio onh- 
nary ch»lh. . . «/ llftxL II, 

MapHfiftt in /.q«y, p, 29. 

1757. —.V moil jr the presents sent to tbo 
King of A\a uith (ho mi>.-io]i of Ihisigii 
Bobvrt l^cstor, ue find : 

** 2 Jhoces of ordimiry Ibnl BMad Cloth, 

3 Do. of FdrpctudnocB I'opmgay.” 

In iJahtfrtpf^’t Or. il*p, 1 . 20 >. 

PEES AIM. a.p. Thi'i h an old form 
of the name of Bnssein (4 \ .) in Pegu. 
It occurs (c.j/.) in ^tilhnru, 11. 281 , 

1789.— ** 'Hio Countrj for *20 milo« round 
PorBaim is roprc**cntc(l ns e:i| table of pro- 
ducing Uictf, FnlliruMit to fuipph tho Con*>t 
of < *nuaoMA rain, from /'o/.f/if/i^rvtu2Aisiffi- 
I>»ttcr ill Mr/rywi)//, Or, Itrp, I. 
110. Also in a Clmii hy Capt. ti. B-ikcr, 
1781. 

1708,— “ Having ordered iircscnts of a 
trixisil mitiiri' to ho pre-ented, m ivtiini for 
tiioso brought from A’cgrui'*, he referred the 
ihttMity ... to the Ihnnnri (lowrimr of 
ForBUm for n rntiric.itmii ami final ndjiist- 
nicnt of tho treaty.'*— A'i.w'v, i>. 40. But 
this author nbo uses (e.c. 32), ami 

‘•Porsalm or ” (o9)» ''Inch iiltoma- 

ti\cs nro nlsoin iho churl by laisign \Ytx>d. 

PERSIMMON. «*. Tins American 
liniiic i.s np]ilied to a fnnl enmmoii in 
China and dapan, whirli in a dried 
Mate is imported largely fmm China 
into Tibet . The tree is the Dio^prjwi 
hth\ L. ill., a s])ecic<^ of the same genus 
which profluees ebony. 'Fhe wonl Is 
imjierly the naniG of an Amorican 
mil and tree of (ho kuiic gemis 
(IJ, i’iV<?iiiiVtnff), nKo called (hite-)>]um* 
nnd, according to the Dictionary of 
Woice.itcr, belonged t4> the Indian 
lnngnag(! of Virginia. [The word ho- 
enmu fumitiar in 1800 tm the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 

1873,— “Tho finest fruit of damn Is Uio 
iiWi orporfilmmon (Dtov«/rot Kaki), n Inrgo 
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(*ol(lcn fruit on n beautiful 
JlmVB Japan, 1. 231, 

PEBUMBAUOUM, n.p. A to\yii 
14 m. of Conjcvnrain, in tiio 

district of Mndras [Clnnglciim]. The 
name Is porlmps pcnm-jHllicamf Tain*, 

‘ !»ig village.* 

PB&OABXA, n.p. The cavt of 
Tmnevt'lly ^\n.s so called hy tlu» 
PorUigiK*>o, from llie great pearl 
‘fishery* there, 

[c. iriCG.^Scc under BAZAAR.} 

ICOO.— ‘‘ITierc nro in lhoi^cs*< of the 
three princiwil mines u hero tlicy h**!! jwarN. 

• , . nio third is iK'^tncen the JhIo of C'cilun 
and Capo Comory, and on this account the 
Coast which runs from the said Cajw to the 
nhoals of Ihimannncor and Man\r wiled, 
in part, Posenzia. . . .** — bO, 

J IOIC,— “Pesqueria.’* See under CHI* 
.W.] 

Jam nonnthil do or.\ PiacariS. 
dicanius iiuac inm indo a pronumtono Com* 
moniio in Orientcm nd u^quo iircuia Ham* 
nnancoridis oxtcniiitur, qutnl baud pnMJul 
indocelohcrnnuis, maxinms, ctcopio'-issimus 
toto Oriento Marpvntarum piscatus insti* 
tuitur. , . Jurrie, T/^rs, u lin. 

lilO,-— **nio Coast of the Pcscaxla <•( 
tho mother of i>carl which runs from the 
Capo of Camonni to tho I«lo of >tnnar, for 
tho fcpaco of went}' Ic.itnics, with a hrendth 
of six inland, was tho first dcUarcation of 
this second conquest. Oronf. Ce«» 
Vi'iVf. U 122. 

PBSHAWITE, n.p. Pffhdirar. 
This iianie of what is now* the frontier 
city and garrison of India towards 
Kuhul, IS boiiietiines allow'd to have 

stance the nniiio i.s of great, antiquity, 
and nil that can he alleged as to AkKar 
is that he is said to lin\u mcKliftcd the 
old imnic, and that cilice his time the 
jircscnt form has heen in use. A 
notice of the cliniigo is quoted helow* 
from Gen. Cunningham ; we cannot 
give tlie authority on which the state- 
ment rests. Pcsliuwar could hardly be 
called n frontier tow'u in tho time of 
Akbar, standing as it did according to 
the administralive division of the Ain, 
about the middle of the Snlni of Kfdml, 
wdiich included Kashmir and all west 
of it. 'We do not find that the modern 
form occurs in the text of tlie AJn ns 
published by Prof. Bloelintann* In the 
translation of Uie Tahaldi^i-AVnrt of 
Kizrunn-d-din Alnnnd (died 1594-9r)), 
in Klliot, w'c find the name transliter- 


ated variously as PeAidwtr (v. 448), 
P(ir#/»dir(ir (293), ParAittr (423), Petfhnr 
(424). IVc cannot doubt that the 
Chiiic.«c form Folnmha in rnh-hi*m 
alrwidy exjiri'.««<*s the imxnc Parafhd- 
irnr, or PitrAuUntr* 
c. 400.—“ I’roiii CAndlifim, going «jntb I 
<la}«* jmirticr, wc nrriro nt tho country of 
Fo*lau*8bn. In oM timei Huddlia, in com* 

; w itb nil h!i dt^ctplcs tmrcllcd ihmugK 

tliM rouiilry.*‘— / <fA*h»rta, by ilm?, p. 31. 
j c, CJIO. — “ n»g Kingdom of Kicu-to-l«> 

; ((t.\ndll^^l) cxt4*nd«i nbout 1000 /i fnim K. to 
\V. and K)0 h from S. to N. On tb« Rot 
It odjoin^ tlie ritcr Sin (Indu^). Tho capital 
I of thi^ country ii called Pn*liiHib&-]pit4e 
I irumili.ipum), • , , Tho towns and 
I nro nlnuwt <lc^'rtc<l. • • • Tliere nrc nl^tut n 
I tbousiiid r<m\ontiy niiniHl and nijundoned; 
full of w lift plniits nnd pre^tenting only a 
mcl.'inrhul} sditudo. . , .**— //ia*m 
/V/. /iVwf. ii. 10 MO."*. 

c. 1001.— “On his (MalimtidV) rwching 
Punhanr, bo pitched ln> tent outndo tho 
city, I’lipfc lio rtceiicsl intclIlgcRCO of tho 
lK»fd rc-olvo of ,lA{ik.tl, tho enemy of God, 
ninl tho King of Hind, to offer opiKwtion.'* 

- .If.fViMii A/W. ii,2r». 

c. 102 a. •* Tlio nggrepite of them water* 
ftiniH n Knro n^er opjKxitc tho city of 
Parabiwar.**— .U*/briiai, in KtUd, i. 47. 

» See nKo 03, 

lOfiO. -“Tlio Amir ordered a letter to lie 
*lc''|witchofl to tho minixter, telling him * I 
1uv\o detonnined tn to Hinibui'titn, ivnd 
p.v^4 the winter in Wnihtnd, and Marmin^n, 
ftwl Borshur. . • ►*’ — in Af/iV, iu 
150. 

c, 1220.— “rarshUbdr, Tho vulgar pn>- 
nnnemtion is BarBhftwrflir. A hargo^ tract 
botwoco (thnrna nnd Labor, famous in tho 
liistor} uf the Mii«iilninn conquest.**— *JMWA 
in Jhirittfr Maymrdf Diet, At /V/>% 4l8. 

IfilO.— “ We held n consultation, in which 
it wns revolted to plunder tho amntry of 
tho Afcrldl Afghans, ns Imd licen proposed 
by .Snltnn Kijerld, to fit tip the fort nf 
Perabawer for the reception of tlicir effcct< 
nnd com, nnd to Icnre n cnrrisoa In it.**— 
liaUr, 276. 

c. 1 fifiS, — “ Wc enmo to tho city of Paraba- 
war, and linsing thun fortunately posswl 
tlio Ikofat wo readied tho town of Jo^haya« 
On the Kotnl wo raw rhinoceroses, tho sire 
of n pinnll elephant.'— *Afi, in J.Ab. 
Ser. i, ionu ix. 201. 

c. ir»W).— “ Tiimun Bagram, which tlier 
call PorsblLwar ; tho spring hero iv a poun.o _ 
of delight, nicro is m thi> plnco n gre.at ' 
pinco of w'or-hip which they call (torklintri, 
to which ]>eople, espocinfly Jogis, report 
from groat distancas.*'— .fin (ong.), i. 692 1 
fed. Jamtif ii. 401. In iti, 69, Paiaabawarl. 

1754,— “On tho news that Pelsbor TPa*^ 
taben, nnd that Kndir Shnb wns preparing 
to pans tho Indus, tho hlc^hors court, 
nlrcndy in great. di«onlor, wns struck writlv 
terror.’*—//, </Artrfir Shah, in Jlnuteay, ii- 
3oa, 
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178H. — *‘Tho hcnt of Pcsliour foomed to 
mo tnoro iiitcn5c, thnn that tixxy covmtry 
1 have visited in tho upper iwrts of Judin* 
Other pincen may bo a*ami ; hot tvind^ 
bloving over tmetn of Fand iimv drive w 
imclcr the uhcltcr of n uotte<l ^Itroon; but 
ot PcahouT) the atmosphere, in the Funimer 
K)1 slice, iKrcoinos nlmo^il infliunninblc.*'^f/, 
/hnifrr, cd. ISOS, ii. 57. 

1803.—** Its present name wo oao to Ak* 
Kir, alio*>c fondness for innovnlion led him 
to change tho ancient ParaBh&'wara, of 
vhieh ho dhl not know tho monniniTt to 
Pcahjltrar, or the *frontiertown.* AbuiFnyl 
j:i vfs 1 Kit h nnm es,” — Ctt n u iitffhn w , ,1 rch , 
ii. S7. GIndain doc^ iii hii tnms- 
Intion frivo lioth names ; but Fee a1>ovo. 


PESHCITBZi, fi. A form of flacf^cr, 
the hlnde of tvliivh 1ms A straight lliick 
back, tvhilc the edge ciirvc5 inwardly 
from a I>road bas© to a very sharp 
point . Pers. prsh^lah^ ‘ foro-grip/ 

The handle U usually made of //iir* 
9/iif/i7, *tbe whit-c boiie (tooth?) of a 
large ccUireaii’; prohahly moi>e-looth, 
which is rojiraloaly mentioned in the 
vnrly Engli^'h trade with Perma ns an 
article much in demand (r.7. m* 
him/, ii. 05, Ifit), 201, 305 ; iii. 80, 1C2, 
208*, 267, iS:c.). [The p^Mvh appearj? 
several linuts in Mr. Kgl’rlon*^ Oita- 1 
tn^ne of Indinu Arm*, and mu* is illus- j 
liated, PI. XV. Ko. 7G0.] 


17C7.- 

** Received for sundry 

jctvcb, Ac. . . .(1K) 732C 0 0 
Ditto for knife, or 
peaheubs (mis* 

jirintcil , 3500 0 0,” 

//inf C/urV Aotuunt.*, in Aop*/, 407. 


PESHCUfiH, s. Pits. p-Mmh, 
AVilson in!erpre(>s this ns lilemlly 
Mirjit-fruita/ It is t^ed as an otroring 
<»r tribute, but with many specific and 
tecbnic.nl Finises winch will he found 
in ^11*5011, f.j. u fine mi appointment, 
renewal, or "investiturf ; a ijiiir-rciil, 
a jiayment exacted on lands formerly 
Ti»iiUfrcc, or in Fuh*jtitutimi for Fcrvice 
no longer exacted ; Fometimos anresent 
to a great man, or (loosely) tor tho 
ordinary Clovennnent demand on land. 
Pcslicufih, in the old Englisli rccoids, 
is most geiiendly \iM*d in the pcn*^^ of 
n ]ircFent to a great man. 

16.53.—** PQflkQt cst vn prc*iant cn T«0|.*’ 
•~-/>c frt //{!«//« c«1. 1C57, p. f>r»3, 

1657.— ** As to the PJecaoh for tho Kipg 
<4 Goleimdah, if it ho not already done, we 
«lo hope with it >ou may ohtojai oiir Hhcrty 
to coyiio hilvor Rupees nnd cop|>or l*icc nl 
Iho hurt, which would l>o ii jfreat ncconnno- 
datiem to our Tmdo. Rut in thin nnd nil 


other PIseashes hen** *<p.iritig iw you enu,** — 
//ffrf i»/Cot»rf to /b St* GfO.f in iVof^* itjicf 
/!>/♦,, So. i. p, 7. 

1673.— ** Sometimes sending PJshcashcs 
of ootisidcrnhlo vnluo.” — Fr*/^r, 166. 

1675. — ** Rciiig informed that Mr, Mohiin 
had *«ont a Fiacash of l*ersian Wine, Caips 
of Strange Wntor, &c. to yc Gre.at Govcniour 
of IhN (Vjnntroy, that is VA, or 3rf. p-on In 
yc kingdoine, I went to hi^ }umi«4o to M>cnl;o 
aid, it. when ho kept mo to dino with itim." 
— Dmry, MS, lu India Olheo, 

nCS3. — “PiscaBh." (6eo under PIR- 
MAVN.)] 

1683,— ** Rut the Pishcu&hcs or PrcTut^ 
e\)K!Cted by tho A'infio^^iind ilinrttf.% rcturded 
our Inl.argoiucnt for some tunc notv. itlwtaml- 
iiig,’*— 415, 

17.' 1.—** After I have rcfn'dicd my army 
At DrijiiK, anil roconed the Hui'*<itly (A'o**'. 
— ‘’Piis h cnlled a PciBChCUsh, or ’pi‘‘”‘vnt 
from an inferior to a ‘•uperior. Tho sum 
Agreed for wat 30 crores’) which nue*t l»a 
pvid, I will If ivo imi III pox'-c-^-ioii of hin 
fioinmion.*'— //fjf. «'/ Fadir in //on- 

mo;, li. 371. 

3761,— ** I li.arc ubuiincd n pramiV from 
his Majesty of hn nual c«>nf)niiAtion of all 
ymir iHisioe^mni miff privilodges, provhleil 
yon pvy him a i>ro|K‘r plahcush. . , 

(Urntff to the Goienior ond Coiiucll, 
in I Vs iVir/o;/, I. 113, 

ISIl. — ‘*Hv the fr ti or .ttint 

I . , . the Sultaii . , . ine'in«* the Faish* 
euah, or tribute, which ho wn** bound by 
former Irc Uics to piy to tin? (ioromment of 
Poonnh ; but which he drnss not think 
pni|K.‘r to . . . dcsjRinto by any tonu 
dcnoti>e o( inferionti. which the word 
ctTtninly i**/'— Koto 
on rep/weV /yfUi^tiK 3, 

PESH-KHANA, PESH-KHID- 
AIAT, M. IVi-s, * Fort'-.vn'ice.' The 
teiib? and acvomj»anying lelinnc Font 
nn over-night, tinring a imirch, |o the 
new c.iniping gi'ound, to receive the 
master on his arrival. A great per- 
Fonngo among the native^, or among 
inir«elve3, has a eoiiijdete doiible 
establishinenl, one portion of which 
goes thus every night tu advance. 
[Another term used is pcshklifdma 
Pom. ‘advance tenlp,* ns below.] 

ICCj.— ** When the King b in ilio field, ho 
Imtii iMi.sIly two camps ... to tho end 
th.ii when hv itreaketh up and Ic «\oth oiio, 
the olhop tiKiy luvo |visHcd heforo by n day 
and he found ready when ho iirrivulh ut 
tlio plneo destgiiM to encamp at ; and 'tis 
thorofuro that tlioy are culled Pcichc-kancs, 
ns if vfw •honld say, nmn»es going licforo. 
. . y/mirVr, i:.T. 315; [ed. foiHfrttb, 3r>l>]. 

(1738.— Polflli-khanna is tho ionii given 
to tho royal tents and their nnpomlngos in 
India.*' — //anmry, iv» 153, 
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[1862. — **Th 0 result of all this uproarious 
bustle has been the erection of the Snrd^Cr*s 
peahkhaiznaf^ or advanced tent.”— 
Jwmal 409.] 

PESHWA, s. from Pers. ‘a leader, 
a miide.’ The chief iiiiuister of the 
ilahratta power, who afterwards, sup- 
planting his master, the descendant of 
Bivaji, hecame practically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 
the Jlahrattas. The Peshn’a’s poiver 
expired mth the surrender to Sir John 
Halcolin of the last Pealiiva, Baj! Hao, 
in 1817. He lived m wealthy exile, 
and with ajd^lr under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitur, near Cawnpoor, till ; 
January 1851, His adopted son, and 
the daiinant of his honours and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nana Sahib. 

Mr C. P. Brown gives a feminine 
peshvnn : “ The princess Gan^ Bar was 
Pcshwin of Purandliar.” (M§. notes). 

1673,— “He ausivered, it is well, and 
referred our Busisesa to Moro Pundit his 
Feahua, or Chaacellour, to examino our 
Articles, and give an account of what they 
were.”— jp’iT/cr, 79. 

1803.—“ But how is it with the Feshwah 7 
Ho ha's no minister ; no poison bos influence 
over hin., and he is only guided hy his 
own capneos ” — irrWin<;foH Zlwp., cd. 1837, 
ii. 177. 

In the following passage (qttando^ 

? 'uidem dormitans) the Great Duke had 
orgotten that things were clian^d 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps di^not know : 

1841. — “IVyou should draw more troops 
from tho E 1 ' shment of Fort St, George, 
you will 1 e to place under orros tho 
subsidiary* rttce of the Niaam, the Feish- 
■^h, the force in Mysore, and the 
districts ^ Jed hy tho Nizam in 1800-1801.” 

Mt from the />. of irfWiiiflrtoM, in 
■* >. Adm, of Lord Mlenbarou^ht 1874. 
,ilec. 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
Ae spoke of tho Peshwa'a Subsidiary Force 
in 1841. 

PETEBSILLY, s. This is the name 
by which ‘parsley.* is Mnerally called 
in N. India. I\*'e have heard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absiim cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. Bnt this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The “word is 
simply the Butch term for ‘parsley,* 
viz. peteisilie, from the Lat petro- 
seltmmt of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
2)cr«7. In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is ^ven as/fl{rasi7i?7n. 


FETTAH, s. Tam. pmaL Tlie 
extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The is itsdf often 

sqiaiately fortified ; tlie fortress is 
then its citadel. Tlie Mahratti peth 
is used in like manner; [it is Bk*t. 
petdKa^ and the word possibly came to 
the Tamil through the Mafir.]. The 
word constantly ocguts in the histories 
of ivar in Southern India. 

1630. — “ *Azam Ehdn, having ascended 
tho Pass of Anjan-dddh, encamped 3 kor 
from Dhdrdr. Jle then directed Midtafit 
Khdn ... to mako an attack upon . . . 
Dhdnir ond its petta, where once a week 
people from all parts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling.'* 
— Abdui/Jamld, in Elhoti vn, 20. 

1763. — “The pagoda sorved as a dtadol 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 
erverr toivn contiguous to a fortress.”— 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 147. 

17W. — . . Tho petta or town (at 
I Bangalore) of great extent to the north of 
I the fort, was summuded by an indifferent 
I ramrart and excellent ditcb. with an inter- 
memnte berm . . . planted with impene- 
trable and well-grown thorns. . . . Neither 
tho fort nor the petta had drawbridges.”— 
irtflc, JIisl. SLei^m^ ill. 123. 

1803. — “The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no nun- 
part.” — WtUingUyfit od. 1837, li. 193. 

1809 — “I passed ihrough a country little 
cultivated ... to Kingen, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently wdl filled with inhabitants.” — 
£d. raltnixa, i. 412. 

1839 —“The English ladies told me thi«t 
Pettah was * a homd place — quite native J * 
and advised mo never to go into it; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious— really m*iie nofire,”— Zrffrn from 
MadmSi ^9. 

PH ANSEEGAB, s. See under 
THUG. 

[PHOOLKABEE, s. Hind. pMU 
hart, ‘flowered embroidery,* Tlietenn 
applied ill K India to the cotton 
sheets embi*oidered in silk by village 
women, particularly Jata. Each g&l 
is supposed to embroider one of these 
for her marriage. In recent years a 
considerable demand has arisen for 
specimens of this kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
fqr screens and ’other decorative 
purposes. Hence a considerable manu- 
lacture 1ms sprung up of which an 
account will be found in a note by 
Jlrs, F. A. Steel, appended to Mr, 
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H. C. Cookfion’a Monograi^i on the Silk 
Indxisirtj of the Punjab (1886-7), and in 
tl»e JoKrwal of hman Art, ii. 71 seqq» 

[1887.— “Tlioy (native school girls) wore 
collected In a small inner court, wliicli 'wna 
hung with the pretty phnleorries they 
make hero (Ilaval Pindi), and which . , . 
looked very Oriental aiul gay," — Lwlg 
Vicerffjtit Lift, 336.] 

PPHOOBZA, 8. A custom-lionsc ; 
Gujarati phnrjily from Ar. fnrzat *n 
notch,* then Wght,* * rivcr-moutli,* 
‘liarhoiir*; lienee *a tax* or ‘custom. 
dut3\* 

[1791.— The EnAt India Calendar (p. 131) 
has *Mohn Church, Phoorm-Mnstcr, Surat." 

[1727. — " And the AfoguVs Furza or 
custom-house is at this place (Hughly)."— 
A, Jlnmition, ed, 1744, ii, 10. 

[1772.—* ‘ But ns they still insisted on their 
people sitting nt the gates on tho Phoorzer 
Coosky . . — /'omv/, ilor/if<rt>/ i. 3S6, 

and see 302, “Phoorzo Master." Corn/.y- 
P.— Mahr. AAwAl'T, “inland transit-dutic'*." 

[1813.—“. . . idols . . . were annually 
imported to a considerablo number at tho 
Barocho Fhoorza, when t was cu«t<)m- 
jnaster at that i^ottlemont." — Porh^f, Or, 
Mm, 2nd ed. ii. 031.] 

PIAL, fi. A raised platform oi^ 
which people sit, itsually under the 
vemiidah, or on either side of the door 
of the house. It is a purely S. Indian 
word, and partially corresponds to the 
N. Indian cliahfdTa (see CHABOOTEA), 
Wilson conjectures the word to he 
Tchigu, hut it is in fact a form of fclic 
Portuguese mxjo and jmjal {Bim\, poijo\ 
*tt seat or bench.* Tliis is again, ac- 
cording to Dicz (i. 326), from tlie Lnt. 
podtxnnf ‘a projecting We, a balcony.* 
Bliileaii explains pogal as ‘stops for 
mounting on horseback* (Scofic^, ‘n 
lonping-on stone*) [see DalboquerqnCf 
Hnk. Soc. ii. 68]. The quotation from 
Mr. Cover describes the S. Indian thing 
in full. 

3Cri3.— . . paying him hw courtesy in 
Moorish fn^hion, which was pc.'iting hlmsolf 
along vith him on a poyal*"— 
vi. 3. 

ir>78.— “In tho public wpiaro at Goa, m 
it was nmning furiously along, an inlirm 
man came in iU way, and could not ©scajU) ; 
but the elephant took him up in his trunk, 
and without doing him any imrt ilcixwitctl 
him on apoyo.*— .dco^te, TractadOf 432, 

1602.—“ Tlio natives of this region who 
aro called Inos, uro men so arrogant that 
they think no othora their superiors • . . 
iitsomuch that if a lao in pissing along tho 
street becomes aware that any oiio of 


another nation is on a poyal, or any plnco 
nboTO him, if tho person does not immedi- 
atoly como down, . . . until ho is gone by, 
ho w’ill kill him.*— Cbs/o, IV. iii. 1. [Ikir 
numerous instances of this suiwrstHion, sco 
Pni:rrf G'o/rf<r?i//owy^, 2nd ed. i. 350r'"y^,] 

1873. — “Bwilt against tho front wall of 
every Hindu hoiiso in southern India . *. . 
is a ucnch 3 fcob bigli and as many bro.id. 
It extends along tho ivholo froutago, cxco])t 
w)icro tho hou'KJ-door stands. , . . Tho posta 
of tho veranda or pondol are fixed in tho 
ground a few foot in front of tho bench, 
enclosing a sort of iihtforai • for tho base- 
ment of tho hou«o IS gonorally 2 or 3 foot 
above tho street level, Tho nii’jcd bench 
is called tho Pyal, and is tho loungtng-plnco 
by day. It also «en’cs in tho hot months 
as a conch for tho night. . . , llioro tho 
nsitor is received; there tho batgaming is 
done ; there tho beggar plies his trade, and 
tho ro^t (SCO JOGEE) sounds his conch ; 
there also tho members of the household 
clean their teeth, amvislng themsolvcs tiio 
while with Iwlelicsnnd other fngiitfii) noises, 
. . — l*ga( ni .Vfidrrw, by R, O. 

(foirr^ in /nd, Antitj, it. f>2. 

PIOAE, a. Hind, nniV.dr, [wliicli 
again is a corruption of Pen. /yfWvfr, 
jxlV, ‘fi foot*], .n relail-dealf‘r, an intor- 
lucdinto dealer or broker. 

1680.—“ Picar.” Sco under DUSTOOR. 

1083.— “Y<“ said Naylor has nlwaj's cor- 
rcsjKUulcd with Mr. Chamock, having been 
always liis intimate friond ; and without 
question either provides him goiuls out of 
tho Hon. Conip.*a Warelioiise, or connives 
nt tho Weavers and Ficcars doing of it.’*— 
//<Vny, Hnk. Soc. i. 133. 

[1772,— “Pykars {Mloh (soo DEbOLL) 
and Oomnstnhs) nro a ebnin of ngents 
through whoso hands tho articles of mcr- 
chandizo pass from tho loom of the mami- 
facturor, ortho atore-houvoof tho cuUivator, 
to tho public tncrchnnt, or cxiwrtcr.’* — 
VertM^ T’lViP of Jlrngal^ Oht<t. s.v.J 

PICE, s. Iliiid. a small 

copper coin, uhidi under tho Anglo- 
Indtan syftein of currency is J of an 
aiinn, iV of ruiice, aiul souicwhnt 
lass than 3 of fnrlliing. Pier U used 
«langi‘«hly for money in gencml. 13 v 
Act XXI II. of 1870 (cl. 8) the follow- 
ing copper coins arc current;—!. 
Double I*tre or Tlalf-nnnn, 2. Pice or 
j anna. 3, Ifulfmce or J anna. 4. 

or anna. No. 2 is the only one 
in very common ii.se. As ivith most 
other coins, weights, and im‘nsui*as 
there used to he pucka luce, and 
cutcha pice. 'The distinction tvan 
sometimes belwceu the regularly 
xniuted copper of the Govern inenL anil 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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wliicli did dutVj for smnll change 
in the N.w. Pro\ances Anthin 
iucmoi7)i or^ between single and 
double pice, i,e. ^ anna>pieccs and ^ 
«*inna-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 

c. 1590. — **Tho dCm ... is tbe foriioth 
part of the rupooj^ At first thiv coin wa4 
called Falsah.' ed. Btochmanny i. 31. 

[1614. — ‘‘Another coin there is of copper, 
called a Flze, thereof you have commonly 
31 in tho mamudo/’—Aw^r, Letters, iii. 11.] 

1015. — “Pice, which is n Copper Coyno ; 
twelve Drammes make one Pice Tho 
English Shilling, if w*oight, will yceld thirtio 
throe nnd n halfe.”— ir. Peyton, in 
l*Hrrhas, i. 630. 

1616. — “Bms'.c mono}', which they call 
PiceB, whereof three or thoronboiita counter, 
vail a Peny."— TeiVv, in Pnrthu, it. 1471. 

1648.~-“. . do Peyaen ziin koopcrgclt. 

. . ran r.rwf, 62. 

16r>3.->~“ Pega. eot rne monnoyo du Ilfogol 
do la valeur do 6 doniers ." — Dt la Hovllaye- 
fe^ffouz, ed. 1667, p. 653. 

1673. — “Pice, a sort of Cop|>cr Money 
current among tho Poorer sort of People 
. . . tho Company's Accounts arc kept in 
Book-rate Pice, viz. 32 to tho Mnm. [i.c. 
Jfatnoodee, see QOSBECE], and 80 Pice to 
tho Rupee.*’ — Fryer, 205. 

1676 — “The Indians have also a sort 
of small Coppor-monoy ; uhich is called 
Pcchn. ... in my last Travels, a Pottp>/ 
vent at Surat for nine and forty Pecha*8.'* 
— ^u'ernier, E T. ii. 22, [cd. Barf, i. 27]. 

1689.— “Lower than these (pico), bittcr- 
Almonds hero (at Surat) pass for Monoy, 
about Sixty of uhicli make a Pice.**— • 
Onngion, 2l9. 

1720.—“! Ana makes 14 atuyvors or 2 
peya ” — ValenUjn, v. 179. [Also see under 
iVXOHtTB GOLD.] 

1768. — “Shall I risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against your 
cnimon balls that cost two pice 1— No — 
I ivill march your troops until their logs 
bcoomo the size of their bodies .” — llyder 
AH, Letter to CoU Wtmd, in Fortes, Or. 
jl/rm. 111. ^7 ; [2ud ed. li. 300]. 

c. 1816. — “ * Hero,* said he, ‘ is four 
pncker-pice for Mary to spend in tho 
bazar ; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit. . . — Mrs. 

.S/ieriooocTs Stories, 16, ed. 1863. 

PICOTA, fl. An additional alloNv* 
nnee or percentage, added as a handi- 
cap to ilie wei^it of goods, wliicb 
I’aried inth every description, — and 
which the editor of the Snhsidw^ 
supposes to have lead to the vaneties 
of batmr (q.v.). Tlitis at Onmiz 
the baliar was of 20 farazolas (see 
FBAZALA), to wluch 'U'as added, as 
picofo, for cloves and mace 3 maunds 
(of Ormuz), or about ^7 additional ; 


for ciniiainon Jir additional ; for benzoin 
I additional, &c. See the Pesos, &c. 
of A. Nunes (1554) jHisstm, IVc have 
not been able to trace the origin of 
tins term, nor any modern use. 

g 554.— “Picotaa.** (See under BRAZIL- 
OB, DOOCAXJN.)] 


PIGOTTAH, 8. Tliis is tbe term 
applied in S. India to that ancient 
machine for rai<«ing n*ater, which con- 
sists of a long Icixr or yard, pivotted 
on an upright post, weightea on the 
short arm ana bearing a line and 
bucket on tlic long ana. It is the 
dhenlM of Upper Indio, the shadiif of 
the Nile, and the old English siveef, 
sicapc, or sxcay-mle, Tlic machine is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incognita of niarkcti-gardens S.E. of 
Lonooii. Tlie name is Portuguese, 
picotOf a marine term now apjiliwl to 
the handle of a ship’s pump and post 
in which it work^— a ‘pump-brake.’ 
The pieota at sea was also used as a 
pillory, wlience the employment of the 
word as quoted from Correa. The 
word is given iu the Glossary attached 
to the “Fifth Report” (1812^, hut MUth 
no indication of its source. Fiy'er 
(1673, pub. 1698) describes the thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the wal’d is used iu the 
marine sense : 


1524.—“ Ho (V. da Gama) ortlcrod notice 
to bo given that no seaman ahoiild wear a 
cloak, except on Sunday . . . and if ho did, 
that it should bo taken from him by the 
constables {Ihe serra tomada polos meinnhos), 
nnd tho man put in tho picota in disgrace, 
for one day. Ho found great fault with 
men of inilitaty scrvico wearing cloaks, for 
in that guise thoy did not look Iiko soldiers.” 
— Ctorrm, Lendas, II, it. 822. 

1782.—“ Pour cot effot (arrosor les terres) 
on cmploio tino niachiuo appellee Flcdte. 
C’cst uno bosculo drc«s5o stir le bord d'nii 
puits on d*un r&orvoir d’eaux pluvinles, 
pour on tircr rean, ot la conduiro onsuito 
oh I'on vent.”— fibiinrmi, Voyage, 1 . 188. 

c. 1790.— “ Partout Ics pakoti4s, on pnita 
h luisculo, dtoient on moiivemont pour foumir 
I'enu n6ccssairo atuc planter, ot partout on 
ontendoit Ics jardiniors Igaycr lours tmvaux 
liar des chansons.* —i/afl/iw, ii. 217. 

1807.— “In one place I saw people em- 
ployed in watering a rice-fiold with tho 
Yatam, or Pacota, as it is aallcd by tho 
English.**— Buc/uinan, Journey through Aly- 
sore, &c., i. 15. [Here rafam, is Can. ySXn 
Tol. itamu, Mnl. 

[1871.- 

“ Aye, e'en pieotta-worlc would gain 
By using such bamboos.” 

Goeer, Foil Songs of S» India, 184,] 
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PIE, s. Hind. the smnll&st 
•copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being iV of nn anna, tUt of « 
rupee, =nbout h a farthing, liiis is 
now the nuthorj5cd nicmung of piV, 
Put jKl7 was origiiiall}’, it would pccni, 
the fourth ])art of an anna, and in 
fact identicjil with pice (q-v.). It is 
tlic H. — Slalir, p(l% ‘ a quarter,* from 
•Ski. pady pudika in that sense. 

[1886. — , . . his father ha«i a one pie 
share in a small rilingo ^\hich may yield 
Inm jHsrhnps 21 rupee*! per annum.*'— Coa- 
fesnioM of tin OrdfHii, 201 ,] 

PIECE - GOODS. Tins which is 
MOW the technical term for ilanch ester 
cottons imported into India, was origin- 
ally applied in trade to the Indian 
cottons exported to England, a trade 
wliich appears to liave been delihcr- 
.ntely killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured lo*he imposed in 
its own interest, ns in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the Binnll iinport duty on English 
piece-goods in India.^ [In 1898 a duly 
.at the rate of 3 per cent, on cotton 
goods was reimpo?ed,] 

* It N ati easy a<!>nmplloti that thW rxt.on 
trado fW)tn India ^va•4 killed by th*) dr\ idopmeiit 
of maclifner}’ h> Eiipinnd. Wo can hnnlly doubt 
tliat this cinsc w onld hat o kllKyl It f n time. Ihii 
it tv as lint IpR to any such lln;;«>rln(* and nattiml 
death. Mnrh time u ould bo mpiiird to Imcr tho 
at hole of tilts episode of “ ancient history.*' But 
It Is ccrbitn that this Indian tmdo was not kilhsl 
by nntiiml causes: ff vw kiltnl hv proftiWairy 
dtifie.! Tlie^iu duties were ho hipli In 1783 that 
they wero decloTrd to 0 )>enilc as n jiremhim on 
finiUKphuttt >*«d they wcr»* reduced to IS per emit. 
«d rmoTfirt. In t!»o jear 17ftV07 the vahio of 
pIccc-poodH from India Imporbsl into Kn^hud 
was or one«thfm of the whole \altir 

of tbo imports from India, uhlcit was £S.C'>3,S09. 
And In tim Kixteru >cars bftwemi 1703.4 and 
IbCKi'lO (inclniiivc) the imporks of liuliati piece* 
|{oo(lstimo(intod in value toi:2<l,l71,12 j. 

In 17W the duties w ere rntscil. 1 lu-isl not g!% o 
sleUillR. but wiU come down to ISH, Just li»*rore 
the close of Iho war, when they w en», 1 liellm e, at 
n maYlmitm. Tlie unties then, on ** piniti wlilto 
calicoes, ” were:— 

£ f, ft 

Warehouse duty . .40 0 per cent 

War enluincemmiL. .10 0 „ 

UiiRtonis duty « . AO 0 0 „ 

Wnreiihaticemeiit, . 12 10 0 „ 

Tcui . . ' 

Tliere was nii HxcSu dnly«|ion British manti. 
fictUKsl and prlnUsl py>dK of 8jrf. imt Rqiinro 
)*iiith and of twice that mnotint on lorelKii (Itidlan) 
c.aneo and muslin prIiitHi in Oroat IlrilAfii, and 
the wholo of l)Qth duty and excise upon auch 
goods was lecovorabteiisdniwlxiuk upon re.exT>nr« 
Latloiu Bui on tlio expoi tatloii of Itidlan w Mto 
griorls thiTO wus no dniwlnch recoverahl"; mid 
stuffs priiitisl III Iiiilin were at this thne, m far an 
we can disceni, ji»jf nd*aW<*c/ thwnfih thr KnnHsJi 
Cwtovfhvttor nt qll tiiitll 1S20, whop they were 
* aflrnitt^s! on n duly of Ojd. ist >.<HKue j-aitl, 

2 Y 


^ Li.sts of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-goods will be found in Milbuni 
(i. *14, 45, 4G, and ii. 90, 221), and wc 
ftsacmlilc them below. It is not in 
our power to ex])laiu their i»eculi- 
aritius, except in wrv few cases, found 
tinder their proper ficading. [In the 
present edition the.«c lists Imve been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
figures before each indicate that they 
fall into tlie following classes : 1 . Piece- 
goods formerly cxjiorted finm Bombay 
and Siirnt ; 2. Piece-goods exported 
fu>m Madras and the CJoa^l ; 3. Piece- 
goods : the kinds inijiortcd into Great 
Britain from Benpil. Some iiotc.s and 
quotations ha\e been added. But it 
imwt be understood that the classes of 
goods now known under the‘«c names 
may or may not exactly re])rosent 
those made nt the time when the*3e lists 
were prenareil. The names ]»rinted 
ill c<apitals are discussed in sepanite 
articles,] 

16^.'!.—** I luivo wnnolinfic^ Mtxnl ntimred 
nt the vnn quantity of (/Otton-C’lotb of uU 
$orU, * lino ntul othcra, tinged and wbito, 

(.Minv ill the 4.S (liu. IK ayp US, t*n, 70; 

54 (tco. III. rop. no ; € Ctco IV ro/i. J , ttlsu Mac’ 
}thrrtm\*$ .1 nnnts o/ 1 'ojimcrc^, ijuj. 

In 8lr A. Arhuthttots piiUl trail uti of .Sfr T. 
yfunro'n 3flni«<r-i (tfrwoir, p, rwi*.) hr quot*"» a 
letter of Mimro’s to a friruil In Scotland, WTfttru 
at)out162ri, which Hhov>*« lilni Mirpttoingly b«>foro 
hi I ap» In thr matter of Tree Tmdr, willi 

rrffn'iirp to rcrtalii mraiun'S of Ur. Ilu^i l^^on s. 
Tlir lUs^igMcnd^tlms • “ India U thr ctiimtrj that 
has iirrn womt uvml lit thr iirw omuigrmonta, 
AlllKrprodtictsouchlitndotibiiflh tolH»lmportM 
fh»r|y Into Kfigland, ujKin piylnjf thr Minr <mth*4, 
and iiuiuorr, wldcli Biigll^ndutlrf tlmauufaetniv^] 
pay In India. When 1 hcc wlial Is dour In l^rlla* 
iivuit cgaliHl India, I think that I iim reading 
aliout Dlwnnl III. niul tho ririuiiig>( * 

Sir A, Arbnthnot add^ verj niipitiprlatrly a pas- 
oagr from a iiotr by tlir kato Prof, II II. Wilson In 
hli coiitliiuation of JiiiitrH Mills //Idorj^ r//ntffa 
(1845, vol. i. lip. A3S-5S9), A paH-Miip* whlrh wenNo 
plndly Insert Inrc: 

“It was alaUsl In cvldonco (In that tha 
cotton and fllk tawWor Indin, up In this prrfoiL 
could 1)0 sold for a jiroflt In thr Ijilti-h nurkrt nb 
A prlcr from 50 to oO jiar ernu lower than tlioso 
f.iljr!catrcl In Kiiglnnd. It conv«s|urntly tvsS'iinr 
mcrssaiy to protv*ct Ihr latter by diith'^ of 7u or 
80 ])rr cent, ou tliclr xiiliir, or by jmsItUr i>rohlbl* 
tion. Had this not Wn the case, hail not Ktich 
lirobibltor)' duties ntid drrrccs exist rd, tho nillls 
of Piilsloy and of MniirhcsbT would haM« lirrii 
atopprd lit their outset, luitl could liaisBy Iiavo 
brrii Agaiii In ruotloii, even by thr ix>wen 
of at ram, Tlicy wrrn ch».at<sl by tiio s.acnflce of 
thr Indian mnitttf.trturrs. ILsd India l>rrn hide- 
iiciidrni, alic would have rrtAlbitrfl* would lia\o 
Imposfsl proicntUo duties it}um British coorlc.nnd 
would thus liAM' im*stTvc*l her own prtsIuctUr In- 
dtistry from Aiiidlin.ition. This artof arlMefrnce 
wjiH not permitt'sl her; nhr was nt the merry of 
the atmuger. British |r*uj«Is w rro forcM upon her 
without paying any duty; and tlia forvlcn mami- 
faetunw employed the arm of jKillllejd InJustierUi 
keep flown and iiUtmatrly ntranglo o eonqicUtor 
with whom he could not conUmd on equal terms." 
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which Iho Jfofttn\deri nlono ilrnw from 
thcnco ond tmn>iport into ninny plncc'i, 
c-pccinlly into JajHtM niul Europe j not to 
mention wlmt the JhtffUthf Porth^d one! 
Jnthan mrrclwntii carry nnny from tbc)‘>o 
ivnrU,"— /i*'iniVr, li.T. 141 ; fed. 

48!)]. 

1785.— '(no**", of Court of Directors of tlio 
K.I.C., 8tli Octolior) , tlunt tho Cnp. 
toinn nnd Ofliccrs of nil hl]i|ui thnt ^lla^ Kill 
from any part of Iiidm» niter rtceivmj; 
notito hereof, flnll l>o nlloucd to hrin^ 
8000 niccc'i of piece-roodB nnd no more . . . 
that oOOO nieces nnd no more, ni.i) consist 
of wlnto ZifusliiiM nnd Cnllicoes ht itched or 
']>1nin, or either of them, of sihieh 5000 

J iieccs only IJOOO may consist of nny of tho 
ollowing KJft**, >17., .J/n*fAjr (T), 

JJoruxf^ Jimdannu^ 

JCtuntoohf Xftletuthy Titnjtd*, nnd 7Vr» 
rti></amj, iind tlmt WKiO pieces nn<l no more, 
may consist of coloured i»iccc*ppods. . . 
&c., 8:c.— In Stton^Kartt i. Kl, 


fAbraTcnn, P. Mluiving vntcr’ , 

n \ cry lino Kind of Dacca mufliit. ‘Woven 
nir* is tho nnino applied in tho dnd/iri» 
SvjhtsXo tho enures, n term oripin* 

ally used for tho pitMltico of tbo Conn looms 
(/iiirfon, X. 217.) “Tlio lltiidoo'i nnime ua 
niih two ntorics, n.s instances of tho fmcncys 
of this muvlm. One, thnt tiio irinperor 
Aurunpzclio was nnpry nith his dnuphtcr 
for cxposinp her oKiii through her clothcii ; 
whereupon tho jmmp princess remonstrated 
in her Justiflcntion that »ho had ecten 
jaruiAr (rco JAhlSIA) or Miits on; and 
another, in tho Nnlxih ADaionly Khawn'o 
timon wcnier was chastised nnd turned out 
of tho city for his neglect, In not prorenting 
his cow from cntinp up n picco of ahroDOn, 
which ho had spread anil carelcsaly kft on 
tho crass . VmttifUndiom on Affcin 
v/ Judin, 20C. 

8. ADATIS. 

2. ALLEJAS. 

8. AlUhoIIics - ** AlaUdlff^ (sipnifjinp 
nccordinp to tho wca>ers* iutcrpreKatioii «f 
tho word ‘\cr> fine*) is a imiMlm of fine 
texture. ” — (.f, TViyfor, ^Icrtiuitl uf Cotton 
yjanojactur^ at /Jarar, 45). Aixordinp to 
this tho word is pcrlmivi fnnu Ar. dVd, 
'suiH^nor,' II. AAoM, ‘pcxKl.* 

3. Allibanoos.— Perhaps from dVd, ‘stt* 
IKsrior,' Mm7, ‘woof.* 

1. Annabatchlco. 

3. ArroliB.— Perhaps from tho place of 
that nnmo in ShnhuKld, where, aeconliiip to 
Duchniuin Ilnmilton (/JiWrm /ndm, i. MS) 
thoro was n largo cloth industry. 

8. Anbrabs. 

2. Annnckotdiics. 

3. BAFTAS. 

S. BANDANNAS. 


1. Bejutapauts. — If. ^.^i7f<7, ‘inthout 
join,' jHlf, ‘n piece/ 

1. BETEELAS. 

8. Blno cloth. 

1. Bombay Stuffs. 

1. Brawl.— Tho A'A'.D* dcscrihes Bmwl 
AS a ‘blue nnd white Rtriiiod cloth lunnn- 
fnetured in India.' In n letter of 1(116 
(Foifrt*, iv. 300) wo bavo “Lolwco cli.impell 


nnd Burral." Tho editor supccsls It. fdnd, 
‘open in texturo* fino.' But Itoqucfnrt (n.r.) 

S ites: Jiurel^ crosso {ftolTo on Inino 

0 cnulour rou««o on gn«.Mrc, dont a'linbillent 
onlinaircmcnt los inmoncurs ; cotto Ctoffo cst 
fiiito do brehts noire ot brunc, pans nucuno 
AUtro tcinturc," And PcoiV.A’./K s.v. JlorrtK 
3. Byraxnpantfi. (See BEIRAldEE.) 

*J. Callawapores. 

3. CoIlipatUcB.— n. ATfl/J, * bUck,* po//i, 

‘ strip.* 

3. CAlilBAYS. 

3, Cambricfl. 

.1. Carpets. 

3. CorridarSca. 

2. Cattaketchtes. 

1. Chalias. (See under SHALES.) 

3. Cbarcoimacs.— I!. cfidr./Ad^n, *cho. 
qncred.' “ The rhurLann, or chequered 
muslin, is na regards mnnnfncturc, very 
similar to tho Do^irta (*>00 BOREAS ImjIow). 
Tliey differ in tho brc.sdth of tho Rtrii*cs, 
llicir clo'^cnoss to each other, nnd tho m’o 
of tho Kpmres,** irnl/^.n, T^jrtd* 

Man, 78). Iho Mine nnmo is now npiilied 
to a Mil: cloth. “Tho word chUrlhAha 
niniply mi'ans ‘n cheek,' but tho term is 
applied to certnin Pilk or mixed fabric 1 
contnininp r-niall checks, usually nliout S or 
lOchccLsinnlinotonn inch.** {Yutv/AU, 
Mou, on Sdl, 33. ADo peo Journ, Jnd, 
Art, ill. 6.) 

1633. — “20 jnrtls of ebarkonnas.*'— In 
YnU, JJtdffn* Jhanj, link. Soc. i, 01. 

2. Chavonfs. 

1. Chcllocs. (See SHALEE.) 

3. Chincchiiraa. — Probably cloth from 
Chinaura. 

1. CHINTZ, of port*. 

3. Chlttabullics. 

3. Chowtare. — Tins is nlmcHt corlainly 
not identical with Chtiddcr. In n list of 
cotton cloths in tho «t7a (i. 31) wo havo 
tinutUr, which may mean ‘made witli four 
i thrc.ids or wire«.^ ChaxtMd, ‘fourfold/ 
is a kind of cloth u«cd in tho Ihnjab for 
connterivincs |/*nii«n7, jl/im. CVfAm, 7), 
This cloth IS frequently mentioned in the 
early letters, 

1610.— “Chautares nro white and well 
rcqncstwl.**— /Aimrrji, 1 . 75. 

1614.— “TIio Chautcro of Agra nnd fmo 
Ksftnff nyll doth not here vend.'* — Fester, 
l4*ttn9, 11 * 45. 

1615.— “Four pieces fino white Cowter.” 
-/Wd. iv. 51. 

3. Chuclacs. — Tins may l»o H. chnltn, 
cAairl, which Pl.atts defines os ‘o kind of 
cloth nmdo of rilK nnd cotton.' 

3. ChnnderbannieB.— 'till* j^orhajvi II. 

clandm, * the moon,' fs7ncT, ‘woof.* 

3. Chundracoaaeo.— lorlics Wat<nn has 5 
“ CArad^rifinn. second qiuilitv muslin for 
handkerchiefs ; “Plain white bleached 
inusim called C/noid-rfom,” *1110 word is 
probnbly rZnad/YiX/irbio, ‘moon checks,' 

3. ClontB, common coano cloth, for 
which »co iV.A'.D. 

3. Coonecs.— This is perhaps IT. htvpin, 
kopin, ‘the Rmnll Insgooty worn by Pnkirs.' 
3. Oorabs.— II. Ivra, 'plntn, nnulcacbcd. 
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iindycd/ Whnt Is now known ns Kom silk 
is woven in pieces for WAist*cIot;hs (see 
Ytisvf Aliy op, eit, 7C). 

8. CoBsaes.— This imrhnps ropresonis Ar. 
Ihus^ ‘spocinl.* In tlio ^Tln wo havo 
khtlijlah in the list of cotton cloths (i< 91). 
Mr. Taylor doscrihes it ns n mnsUn of a 
close fino texture, and idontifics it ivith tbo 
fine znnslin which, according to the Ain 
(ii. 121), was producod at SonSrgSon. Tho 
finest kind ho snys is **Junffle‘lh(tsnJ* 
{Taijlory op, ciV. 45.) 

3. CuBhtaeB. — Theso porhnps tako thoir 
nnmo from Knolitin, n pinco of considorahlo 
trade in tbo Kadiya District. 

3. CuttanneeB. (Sco COTTON.) 

1. DhooMes. (SooDEOTY.) 

8. DiapezB. 

8. Dimities. 

8. Doreoa. — tl. doriyS, ‘striped cloth/ 
</er, ‘ thread/ In tho list in tho Ain (i. DrO» 
‘Poriyak nppenn among cotton stuffs. It 
is now nloo raado in silk: “Tho simplest 
pattern is tho stripo; Tthon tho atnpcs nro 
longitudinal tho fahric is a donyct, . . , Tho 
dortya was originally n cotton fabric, but 
it is now manufactiirod in silk, silk>and> 
cotton, f(it(rr, and otlicr conihinntioiis.’* 
(I’ltf k / Aliy op, Cf(, 57, 91.) 

1683. — “3 pieces Doorcao.” — 

Piarif, link. Soc. i. 94. 

8. DOSOOTIES. 

8. DDNGAEEES. 

3. Dysucksoys. 

3. ElatchcB.—Platts gives H. llarluly ‘a 
kind of cloth wo^cn of hdk and thread so ns 
to present tho nppeamnee of cardamoms 
(f/dcAi)/ But it is almost certainly identical 
with alleja. It was prolmhly introduced to 
Agm, where now alone it is made, by tho 
Moghuls. It differs from donya (see 
BOREAS above) in hnting a sufistxintial 
texture, whereas tho donya is goncmlly 
flimsy*. {Yitsuf Ah, op, rif. *95.) 

3. £mmertiea.--This is II. nwrafi, fntnUt, 
‘awoot nectar/ 

2. GINGHAMS. 

2. Gudcloor (dimities). — ^Tlicro is a place 
of tbo name in tho Noilghcrry District, but 
it docs not hcotn to have any cloth mnnu* 
facturo. 

1. GUINEA STUFFS. 

3. Gurmbs. — lliis is probablv tho H, 
yilrhd: “unbleached fahnes which under 
nnmoa varying in different local Hi c*?, con- 
btituto a latgo proportion of tbo clotbing 
of tho poor. Tliey aro used also for jxicking 
goods, end as a covering for tho dead, for 
which last purpose a largo nunntity is om« 
ployed Imth by Hindoos and hinhomadans. I 
Thoco fabrics in Bengal pa*»s under tlio 
name of gorrha nnd gu2oe." {Forbes 
Wotson, op, cit, 83.) 

8. HabasBics.^-Prohably P. UihhtlsT, used 
of cloths dyed in a sort of magenta colour. 
Tho recipe is given by Uadi, iVwi, on Pt/einy 
intheE,)r,jKp.U: 

3. Herba Taffetics. — These aro cloths 
mndo of Grass-cloth. 

8. HnmliumB. from Ar. liammrim, ‘a 
Turkish hath ' “(apparently so named from 
its having been originally u&cd at tho bath), 


la a cloth of a thick fitout toxturo, and 
generally worn as a wrapper m tho cold 
season.” [Taylor, op, cit, 63.) 

2. Izoxees. — P. tear, ‘drawers, trousers/ 
Watson {op, eit, 67, note) says that in some 

S locos It IS ]>oculiar to men, tho women's 
rawors being Turioar, Ecrldots (Qa«oon-«- 
Jslam, App. xtv.) gives eesar ns equivalent 
to Bhulwaur, like the pyjamma, but not 
eo wide. 

3. Jamdannies. ^ P.*II. jUmdUnl, which 
ia said to bo properly jCumhdanx, ‘a box for 
holding a suit.' Tho pimdilnl is a loom- 
figured muslin, which Ibylor {op, cit, 48) 
calls “tho most expensive productions of 
tho Dacca loom'?,” 

8 , JamwoTB. H. juinatcdr, ‘sufliciont for 
a dress.* It is not easy to say uhat stuff is 
intended by thi*? mmio. In the Jin (ji. 210 ) 
svo havojaoifi/ticdr, mentioned among Gur^crat 
stuffs worked m gold thread, and again 
(i, 95 ) jdma/urdr Ptmnnann among woollen 
stuffs. Forbes Watson gives among Kash- 
mir shawls: ** Jumnenrs, or striped shawl 
pieces ” ; in tho Punjab they aro of a 
striped pattern mndo both in pashm nnd 
wotil {,/o)i}iS/07ie, on IVool, 9), nnd Mr. 
Kipling says, “the atnpcs arc broad, of 
altoinato colour-?, red and blue, &e,” 
Art Mtinif/ndurestif Indict, 874.) 
8 . Kincha cloth. 

3. ElBsorsoys. 

3. LaccowrioB. 

1. Lemmnnaecs. 

3. LONG CLOTHS. 

3. LOONGHEE 6 , HERBA. (Sco GRASS- 
CLOTH.) 

1. LOONGHEE, IffAGHRUB. Ar. 
moghrih, maghrah, ‘tho west.' 

3. MomoodcatiB. 

3. Maxninoodics. Platts givos^jl/ciAmtcrfl, 
•praised, fine niusltii.* Tlio ribi (i. 91) 
classes tho Malitniidi among cotton cloths, 
and at a low price. A cloth under tins nnmo 
la mndo at ShniifiUld in tho Hardoi District. 
(OicdA (Saz^tteer, ii. 25.) 

2 . Moneporo cloths. (Sec MUNNE- 
rOBE.) ^ 

2. riTooroos.— “iffoericj tiro blue cloths, 
prinoi]Killy manufactured in tho districts of 
Nolloro and at Cnnntur in the Cliinglopiit 
eollcctorato of Madras. . . . They arc largely 
ex|>ortod to tho Straits of Malacca.” (Bal- 
four, Ctfcl, ii. 9S2,) 

1081-.5.— “Moore 0 B«npG*'fino, lOOOpioeo'?.’* 
•^Pringle, Ihary Ft, Ht, Oto, iv. 41. 

3, iluggadooties. (Boo MOONGA.) 

3. MULMULS. 

3. Mashnicfl.-^F. Mavrful,’ It is 

usually applied to a kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back, “Ihiro silk is not 
allowed to men, but women may wear tho 
most smnptunus silk fabrics” {YtmtS Alt, 
op, cit, 90, setp), “All Mitshroos wash well, 
ospocinlly tho finer kinds, iwod for bodices, 
petticoats, nnd trou*?crs of both sexes/' 
{Forhes IFafren, op, at, 97.) 

1832.—“ , . . MuBflheroo (atripod washing 
silks niamifnctiirod nfc Benares)^ , . jl/rf. 
Jlfw All, ObsCreatlons, i* lOG. 

1. MUSTERS. 

8 . Noibablos. 
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1. Nicnn!ices.-~>Q»otjnff from A inner of ^ (//mfr-W* Jt*n. 
2^7) Im ‘‘UOOU ' <i<i tihl It • *• *» 


X 17ainfl0oln> — 11» fminiffXA» *|0eft«uro 
(if the ovc.' A #i«>rl of ftiio ohite c;i1ico« 
rorbei Wfttion («>/». rit. 7C| “ajm it m w»>o< 1 
fop ncckorchicf^t, iimJ Tnylop (o;), nV. 4^) 
(lefincq It M ‘*a thiclc mu«ltn, nppnrently 
identical the (uu*f*ofi {(antoPh^ JiMt- 
vutnn^ f. 01) of (ho A doth N 

inndo of tho p^nio name in «)!k» irnitntcd 
from tho cotton fabric. (}’i'*if/ «l/i, oyi. cif. 
05.) 

1. KcffanApauto. 

1. Nlcnna 
K*33, Ormo , ^ 

Iliccanncero, 10 jnrclt lonK>*’ 

3. KIHacs. — S oruo hind of hhio ciotii, 
II. iii/d, 'blue.* 

1. ITunsarcon — Thcro is a plico called 

Nnns'irl in tho Bhandarn Bhtnct {Cnttn^i 
/*ri>»’oirri 3l0). 

2 Orinspil (cloth*!. (Volnhljr tnhe their 
n.\ino fnnn tho onco (.amou* city of Wamn/nl 
in IlyilcrAbml. 

3. FALAhirOUBS. 

8. FcniaflcQcs.‘~In n |v\per quotoil bj, 

HirtlwiKKl {/{effort oa Ofit AVron/f, 40 ) vo 

have Finnucoo, nhich ho Kaya nro rtufT* 
mado of pmo amilo (ibro. 

2,8. Fcrcawaa.— II. »n*«fnrl.%n 
tiicco of gUa**.' Thc*o %'crc |>n»lnbly *«me 
kind of a)viiig1cd roU», frot i^ith juccch of 
A** eojuu of the modern PliDOllfaris 
nrc. In tho AfttHras Dtan^s of no 

havo “FercoHaos.'* nnd **porcol]es, lino” 
(Frieda 1 . ftJh ill. U9, ir. 41.) 

8. Fhotaca •> In a letter of Kilfi n-o havo 
*' BungcY (^ec LOONGHCE) And Footles of 
nil aorta.’* /x-ttfra, i%, (JOd), where the 

editor auggeata fl. n/«7Af, * aancRAtcal.* 
Hut In tho .tin v>o And (join* 

Kanda)” (u 93), nhich la the P. A/Jrt, nnd 
thi'tia from tho connection tho won! (iroleihli 
tncAnt. 

3* Polecat liAncIherchirf*. iSccPtADJlAS 
Imndkorchicfa and BAiniAlfiTA.) 

2. FonJum.^Tho dfnt], pivja 

Tel . ptfnjaf • \\ TVim. fit ‘n collection.* 

** In Tel. A collection of (»0 thronda nnd in 
Tatd. of 120 threads «koincd. read) for tho 


, 3. Ralnga.— '** ifrtn^ la n mualin avhleh 
PC^oMiWea jhnna in ita tnnauan'nt g.ati/d or 
not'Uko toxturo. It ia innao by ]maing n 
aintjlo thread of% the want through each 
di\i*ion of tho teed’’ {T*vth>f, op, fit. 41.) 
*M Tieco of Rafgllllfl.*‘ — //ftfe'‘», /Aary, 
Hnh. Aw. I. 91. 

1. Baloopautfl* (KcoBHALEE.) 

3 . Baimoes. 

2. Bassergatos. >> A>mo hind of doth 
called * that of tho 1000 knM*,* It. 


llrntrdt, C.J), 

2. Ba*lracnadeca.--The«e dotha reem to 
take tlinr n imc from « iil.acc called 

L Hiuta. • P<xil of the I-Avr,' ^TliH la |iroblbiy 
tho place named in the .!?•» (ed. Jittr*^Uy 
u. 121): **ln tho township of Sii,\»hxr 

H A largo p'^oiaoir which piaca n {wculiar 
vhitcnc.a t/> the dotha wnahed in It,** 
(fladwin rvada tho name Cuntop^loomhi, or 
*\itaTfU**»ind*r {h'o Tudor, on at, 91), 

3 Seerbaoda, Boerbottfea.— Tlicio nrt* 
uiniea fop ttirlKim, II. iir^c.aif, rtrAiffi. 
T,ijIor (o/i rit, 47) luatnca them n-a Dacca 
innriina under the nainc* of tHrhuntf nnd 

.3 Seembaada — Tlira ia pi*rhapa P, 

W »7/f, ‘ hr ul .delighting,* iunne kiml of tu: 
up VtMl. 

X Seorsndrwa, —Ferhajj*, nr, 
‘pkaauro.’ 

3. Bhnibaft. — P, 
weaving * (See SHAWL.) 

3 SicktoTBoyB. 
n SOOSIES. 

k Subnoins, Snbloms.~’***S.'jef»nam ia a 
thin )h;I lucid niuatm to which tho Persian 
figtinitive name of ‘evening dew* 

Mum) ia given, tho fabne lieing. when append 
over tho bic.achtng.field, rcaixely dlattnguiah* 
able from tho dew on tho gp.i**.'* (Fuyfor, 
op, pif. 15.) 

3. Snccatooss. (Sec BUCLAT.) 

3 Taffatles of wrta. •• A n.amc applied 
to plain wovon ailka, in nioro recent time* 
•tgntfying n light thin Mik atulT with .i 
cnnahfcpable laatro or glo^a '* (Dnipr** Diet, 


*tr» 

turUtn 
‘bead,* 
‘ flhawl- 


formntion of tho n.an> fur waiving. A cloth a.r.) 'I’he worrj cornea from P. nftnn, ‘to 
ia denominated 10, 12, 14, up to 40 iwi/tyttm, twist, apin/ Tlio -Ibi (i. ‘ 


. . , PI) baa fdtV(A in 

thn iiat of ailka. 

3. Talnsooks.«>n* hf’ir'iM, ‘taking caao.* 
(Sec nlKiro under NAINSOOKS.) 

„ . , ,3 TaiUccbs P.^wr^-^r, ‘Ijodyndopntng.*— 

na uaiinlly rkeined, thia uaual “A loler.ibly fmo miialln” (T.iyfur, «;». nt. 
3G cuiifts, or IS ynrda, and the i IG ; irrfMii, ojy, riA 76). “'1110 silk 


Acconlmg to tho mimber of timci GO, nr otae 
120, la contained in the total niinilicr of 
thraada in tho wnrp. /Vinjiin thua nlaii 
enmo to mc.an a cloth of t)io length of ana 
poonjnm 
longlh i« 


width fnim « 3 S to IS inches, IS lha. being 
tho common weight ; piccca of li.alf Icnptli 
wore formorly as(iortcd na Salcmpoory. ' 
Writing in 1811 , Iloyno (Tnirit, 317 ) wja. 
“Hero (in Salem) two unnjnma nro dc-ig* 
noted by ‘ first enj),* «> that twelve punjuma 
of cloth la cidlcd ‘aix c all.’ a nd so on.” 

3 . Futcabs. (See PUTTEE.) Inn letter 
of 1010 w*n have * " Fatta, Untuynen, with 
rod stripca over thwart through.'^ (/Mntyrr, 
A-»//nv, I. 72 .) 

2 . Futton Kctcbiea. — Ototha whidi 
osaibly took their nnmo from tho city «f 
AishilwAm Patan in Cuteb. 

1727 ,— “That country (TcgnAmtam) pro- 
duces Pepper, nnd caario Cloth called 
catchua.'*— A. //nmi/foA, i. 335. 


tan:*b arciua to Kave gone out of fnahlon, 
but tlut in cotton ia very commonly n«etl 
fop tho chicken work m Lucknow.*’ {Fusuf 
Ati, op. at, 90.) 

1, Tapsclls. (Sec under ALLEJA.) In 
the Jbi (i. 9S) we have: “ To/tiiah (n rtiiiT 
fmm Mecca ).’^ 

1G70,— “So that in your bouse arc only 
left rume Tapscllcs nnd eotton y.am.**— In 
yplff Ilethte%^ Jiuintf link. Soc. li. ccssti, 
nirdwood in Ilfiiort on OM JSefonlt. 3*5, Ina 
Topsails. 

/d, Taraalannca. — “Tlicpc nro mrioua 
l:thda of inu«lina brought from tho East 
Indira, chiefly from llcngnl, botcllcs («eo 
BETTEELA) tamatans * . .** (CV.aaiWt' 
Cact, of 178S, quoted in 3rd scr. A*. <{« Q, 
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It. ISfi). It ia sug^c^tcd [ibid, 8rd scr* iv. 135) 
that this is the ongin of EnglinU hirietanf Yx, 
tarltlane^ which is defined in tho PraperY 
Piet, os ** a fiao open muslin, first im])ortQd 
from India and aftorwardsimltat^ hero." 

3« Toxtorees. 

Z, Tepoys. 

8. Tcrlndams.— ** 2’«r«?Mfam {said by the 
weavers to moan kind of elotii for tho 
body/ tho namo being derived from the 
Arabic word iiiruh [iarli, taraU) *a kind/ 
and the Persian ono vndam (d^tdum) ‘the 
body/ is a muslin which was formerly im- 
ported, nndor tho name of ^erendam, into 
this countiy.” (5Vjy/or, ajp. cii, 46.) 

2. VentepoUaxuB. 

PIGDAUN, s. A spittoon; Hind. 
fikddn, Pifc ia properly the expector- 
ated juice of cliewed betel. 

[c. 1665. — “ . . • Borvnnta ... to carry 
tho Picquedent or spittoon. . . 
cd. Comlahht 214. In 283 Piquedana.] 

1673. — ‘*Tho Booms are spread with 
Carpets as in India, and thoy havo Figdons, 
or Spitting pots of tho Earth of this Place, 
which is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in .” — Fiyery 2^. 

[1684. — ^Hedges speaks of purchasing n 
** Spitting Cnp.”— Wary, Hak. Soc. i. 14Si.] 

PIGEON ENGLISH. Tlie vi}Q 
jargon wlricli forma the means of 
communication at the Cliincse ports 
between Euglislimeii who do not speak 
Chinese, and those Chinese with wdiom 
they arc in the habit of communicat- 
ing. Tlic w’ord appears in 

this kind of talk to be corrupted into 
^‘jptpcon,” and hence the name of the 
jargon is supposed to be taken. [For 
exanijdes see Chamljerlnh}^ Tfimps 
Japanese^ 3rd ed. pp. 321 seqq.; Ba% 
ThingE Cftincjc, 3rd ed. 430 Beqq, (See 
BUTLER ENGLISH.)] 

1880.—*'* . . . tho English traders of tho 
early days . . . instead of inducing tho 
Chinese to make uso of correct words rather 
than tho misshapen syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged thoin by approbation 
and example, to establish P^eon EngliBh 
— a grotcMUO gibberish which woidd bo 
laugbablo if it were not almost molnneboly,” 
— Vapt, Qillf Jiiverof Golden iSInTuf, i. 156. 

1883.— “Tho 'Fidjun English' is re- 
volting, and the most dignifiod persons 
demean thonu^clvcs by speaking it. . . . 
How tliQ whole Englisb-spcakintir community, 
without distinction of rank, has* come to 
communicato with tho Chinese in this baby 
talk 18 extraordinary.” — Mi$s Bird, Golden 
Chmanese, 37. 

PIG-STICKING. This is Anglo- 
Indiaif hog-liunting, or ivhat would 
1)0 called among a people delighting 


more in lofty expiussion, *tlie chase of 
the Wild Soar.’ Wien, very many 
years since, one of the present WTitera, 
destined for the Bengal Presidency, 
first made acquaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it iras that of a Bombay 
regiment at Aden — in fact of that 
gallant corps ivliicli is no'w known os 
file 103rd Foot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they weie, 
the opportunity of enlightening an 
aspirant Bengalee on the short-com- 
ings of his Presidency could not he 
foregone. The cliief counts of indict- 
ment were three ; let. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery sj^stcin ; 
2nd. That tlie Bengalees were guilty 
of the base eftcminacy of drinking beer 
out of champagne glasses ; 3rd. Tliat 
in pig-sticking they f/irew the spear at 
the boar. The two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
ing their ground as facts dow^ii to 1640 
therefore ; and shoived how little com- 
munication practically existed between 
tlie Presidencies as late as that year. 
Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
had been true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had been. This 
may be seen from the quotation from 
R. Lindsay, and by the text and illus- 
trations of Williamson’s Oriental Field, 
Sports (1807), [and much later (see 
below)]. Tliere is, or perliaps we should 
say more diftidently tliere was, still a 
dilference lietween the Bengal practice 
in pig-sticking, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal spear is about Cj feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that 
it can be grasped almost quite at the 
end and can led with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front; 
the boars charge is received on the 
right flank, when the point, raised to 
40r or 50^ of inclination, if rightly 
giiided, pierces him in the shoulder. 
The Bombay spear is a longer 
weapon, and is carried under the 
armpit like a dragoon's lance. Judg- 
ing from Blphinstone’s statement 
below we should suppose that the 
Bomliay as well as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw the spear, 
but tliat both independently discarded 
this, the Qui-his adopting tlie short 
overhand spear, the Lucks the long 
lance. 

1679. — “ In tho morning wo went a 
hunting o! wild Hoggs with Etsna Reddy, 
tho chief man of tho Islands ” (at mouth of 
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the KlBtnn) ''nnd about 100 other mou of 
the island (Dio) Tnth lances and Three score 
dogga, ^ntn wnom we killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Boro Tory 
largo and fatt, of greate Trcight."— Chnsn. 
ojr' Agent and C<mnctl of Fort St. Qto. on 


The party consisted ojf Streyn<«ham Master 
“Agent of the Const and Bay,” with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Bichnrd Mohun of 
the Councoil, the Minister, the Chyruigoon, 
the Schoolmaster, the Sccrctar}\ and tno 
IVntom, an Ensign, 6 mounted soldiers and 
n Trumpeter,” m all 17 Persons in tbo 
Company's Somco, and “Four Freemen, 
who wont with the Agent's Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Factories. 

1773 —The Hon. R. Lindsay does ajicak of 
the “Wild-boar chase” ; but ho ivroto after 
85 years in England, and rather eschews 
AnglO'lndianisms : 

“Our woapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, three feet in length, and well 

oised ; tbo boar being found and un- 

onnolled by the spaniclB, runs mth groat 
B]>ccd across the plain, is pursued on horse- 
hack, and the first nder who ajaproaches 
him throws the ]aTebn. . . — L%ves of tJie 

Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1807. — “ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should bo commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side ; into which the spear 
should bo thrown, so os to lodgo behind 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from the backbone.” — Wtliiamson, Oriental 
Field SjmrCs, p. 9. {Left must mean bog's 
right.) This author says that the bamboo 
shafts were 8 or 9 foot long, but that rcry 
short ones had formerly been m use ; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816.— “We hi^-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk ... we do 
not throw our spears in the old way, hut 
poke With spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with thorn," — ElpKxn.’ 
stands Lift, i. 811. 

P823. — “. . . the boar who had made 
good the next cane with only a slight 
Fcratch from a spear thrown ns he was 
charging the hedge ” — Oneut. Sport, Mag. 
reprint 1873, 1 . 116.] 

1848. — “Swankey of the Body-Gaard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and tho 
greatest buck of aU tho Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by alajor 
Dobbin, tSte-d-tSle with Amelia, and de- 
acrihing tho sport of pigstiddng to her 
with great humour and eloquence. —ViaatVy 
Fair, ii. 288. 

1866.— “I may be a young pig-Bticker, 
but I am too olcl a sportsman to make suen 
a mistake as that.” — Trevelmn, The DavL 
.ffungahw, in Fraser, Issiii. 367. 

1878,— “Pigsticking may bo very good 
fun, . , ."—A 3Vi(e Reformer, ch. i, 

1876,— “You would perhaps like tiger- 
huntintg or pig-sticklxig ; 1 saw some of that 


for a season or two in the East. Everything 
hero is poor stuff after that,”— Dnni« Dc* 
ronda, if. ch. zi. 

1878. — “In tho meantime there was a 
*pig*sticking* meet in tho ncighbooiing 
distnct,”— in the MofussU, i. 140, 

PTfl-T ATTi , s. Tliis term is often 
appbed to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, by transfer from the queue of 
our grandfathers, to 'which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manclm conquerors in the 17th 
century, and was “long resisted bj*' 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
sumved to the present day” (JSiles, 
Glossary of Reference, 32). j^reviously 
the Chinese wore their unshaven back 
hair gathered in a net, or knotted in 
a chignon. Dc Rhodes (Rome, 1615, 
p. 5) says of tlie people of Tongking, 
that **hKe the Chinese they have Hie 
custom of ^thering the hair in fine 
nets under the 

1879. — “One sees a singlo Sikh driving 
four or five Chinamen in front of liim, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.* —jffiM Bird, Golden. Chersonese, 283. 

PILATT, PILOW, PILir, &c., s. 
Pers. puldo, or pildv, Skt. puldha, *a 
ball of boiled rice.’ A dish, in origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spiccs. Recipes arc given by 
HerklotA. ed. 1863, App. xxix. ; and 
in the Aln-i-Ahharl (ed. Bloehmann, 
i. 60), we have one for Lima puldo 
(Ilmfla=*hnsli*) with several others to 
which the name is not given. Tlie 
name is almost as familiar in England 
as cony, hut not the thing. It u*as 
an odd circumstance, some 45 years 
ago, tliat the two surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India were called 
Currie and PiUeau. 

1616. — “Sometimes they boil pieces of 
flesh or hens, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their nee, which dish they call pUlaw. As 
they order it they make ft a very excellent 
and a very wdl tasted food.” — Terry, in 
Purehas, ii. 1471. 

c. 1630. — “Tho feast begins: it was 
compounded of a hundred sorts of pplo and 
candied dried meats .” — Sir T. Metwrt, cd. 
1638, p. 133, jand lor varieties, p. 310], 
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fc, ICCO,— , « Tiiy clcrant hv»‘»tH wx^rc 
fiiily ci»|k1oyc<i In craTnmint* tln'lr Tnrtutbn 
ttitfj a» miirit Tclau O'* thoy nniW contain. 

. . AVr/t»rr, c<K Ji?!,] 

1673.*— “Tlio iiio-t ntlnitred Ihilnty whore* j 
tvjth they ?twir Oicm^cho-* J« ’ruUoic/^ 
whereof they will till tlwmtetrc** to tlic 
ITiroii nml nHvive no hurt, it Ivin:: ro 
Vfell nroivirc^l for the St/ninrh,'*«-/Vjvr, 
^00 nUo |», t*3. At -101 ho 
n rccliHf. 

rite their pila’B'nncI other 
«|Kv.no*me4te withonte t.iUin:: nn 

Incir jiot!»Us'o in the hollow* of their f>w;^?pj». 

— i^*n* 7 A *lnnc llh 
K»S7. — “'Htoy hvkh np tb^tr with 
Ihcir Kinder*, rji tlie !ihw.p-t <lo th*>ir PllRTr, 
wMnr no I. ^ 

“PalttU. IhaL S’* llnNi 1>/»IIM , 
with Spice* jnUnnixi, nn«i n I'-olM »n 
the mttline, the !iio‘»t CMinrjon /i. /irt^ • 
Pj'h.*'— ri»7. 

irn.'— “’ntey (‘iinn'>t tro to the I'nee ef j 
•» PJIIOOf or l»<»»r»I Vowl f»n»I ihee, hot the | 
l«tUT»H»n tr.uhcthr.l lliMr prstjen iJ It.'fh/ 
— Sll. [ 

I70'h— *'0n n oertnln iliy . . oil the* 

M'lfahnin oihcers hi»loviJV to yonr th'iMrt 
tni’nt flMlllf*; e'jtrrt'viiw -I ot the ih'trj’i* «»f 
the .^Vivitr, with n puMio t.> c. .:♦»-* ' 

<ff PuIIro of the tint ^ tri/ h‘' r/ . 

o»’ T A*,, App. 3ihi. 

0 . 

** Anti nr ircr a< they mire, n pcnhl 

Of c-TiMit fti-wf, jinrl oinl 

pilans. 

Tliiinj" whirh in 1iuti,rrj inortnh* 
hnr| fnro'ir."— >/A j » r. ^7. 


.r'<Theh^V n pUItiU, 4hr»<.|»h* jB<t 
liho it, »nrl r.iiM Inn hrowent ‘ 

it" 1^-4 ... iKti:..... **« * 


. horoe * 

ih»* l*c<l torlol 111 JhninrvAlo/’'-*-rih.* 7 M j 

/*,!»>, i. 2 ^. 


PINANG, ^ TIii« U llio MiOny 
v.'onl fnr Arm, fthd it i*' tiliuo-t 
Mwa\>u*<*4 hy the DuU'li to inrltivite 
tliut article, mid after them by romc 
OiMtincntal wriier-t f»r olher iintlon**. 
Thi‘ <’hi«i*<^'» woi'fl for the Mine jiro- 
duel— in jitrdethly, as Tjret- 
' diiieiiter fnv-, « mrrtijiiioii of tin* 
Atfil'iy v.ord/ (Si ePEWANG.) 

TJjey (the .1nVft«'.) nro very pre il 
;in<l they hiue u cert line liearhe 
I.. tiled (veil BUTKL) which they 

w'nlly h’lio iMrryrd with them wht-re-oniT 
Ihty pM% tn iKitc**, Of wrrtpjted tji in n 
chAith Hhe n ItJife; amJ nh«) a niit 

ctlletl Pinanfre, wh{**h are U>th in ojroration 
V'.ry hott, end they i:n<3 tlinn is»niinii'illy 
to wnnne them within, nnd I eojv thtm 
from the tlnxe, lli^y <|f> iil:ew*io« iul.n 
fi.tjdi «nd flho opium/*—//. 

.le hif /fc , i>J /A'* 

}m, Hii\ N. 2 . 

flCC.V-*'‘'njeiponllKnry forxl , , . i< lUce, 

Wlieit, Pltiani^c. . . r. 

TnurU, 1077, p. Jint,),] 


17- d.— ‘Mbit Sjlmh Sou*^! KfiM" him fvir. 
Van rlep Ilrrvlr, nii envoy to Ihtjmnhnl In 
KhVi) pot*ri wi»nl«, nnj rc;rated him with 
Pinan;; fA{:T»*..t fntour), nml pn»mNerl thM 
hexhonhJ hi* limply |Mjf| fop every thiiity/*— 

I *<l/f .( tfjf, ,*5.1 1 si, 

PINDAKRY, !>. Hind. ;nrirMp;, 
;)i»»h?ri7, hut of vvhich the mo^• 
tirignial fnnn ajmemv u> ho Mnlir. 
)t'wjh*lrt^ a nn'inher of a hand of 
]dundtni:r« lalliri in that ! inpua;;it 
j«fefhdp .and j>rmW»frr.l. Tim cly» 
inolop* of the Morrl \et\ n\i»^nirf. 
Wv may di^xMnl m, a mnoie* ruinri- 
dence only, the i itcuinstaiice oh^crvtd 

hy Mr. H. T. Piiiecp, m the wotl; 
mimed Ivhnv (i. 37, note), that “Pin- 
oara ‘•‘''•ms to lri\o the Fimc lefcreiire 
P* /*<ffi7oiiP tin*. J\\> jfh h 1 1 to ro'-fie/./* 
Ptr .lohn Mal»olm cih-erve- that the 
iiio^t popniir ei)nKil»»;:> aiiton.c the 
lutive* .a-erihi ' the nnne* to the djs- 
sohn4‘ li ihtt-1 of the , le.idin ; 

them to fref|nent the shojM dcMlin,* 
in .ill iritovLtivitnij' drinh <.iih>l pifuh. 
(()ne of the ten**' of ;'*ofh‘h nceori. 
im: to Mole o\orlh’< Af»r/.r Ptri., r, 
diinl. for r-UtU* and men, ] 1 ^•J^ted 
from /Woo.;’ JOWAUH) 

•hyptetpmt; It .and it to h.. 

ineiit/) Sir .lolin .add.* • Ktirn'em 
Khan' (.a f.nnnus Pmdirrv leader) 
Mold me he Iwid never hr.iWl of anv 
Ollier n‘ivm for the iriine ; and Majnt* 
llciiley had the «»vmnln^y roiilirmed 
hy the ino-l int*dtipMit of the Pin* 
d in IC.-5 of whom he en*|uirrf| ^ (<* n/nd 
/odoi, “nd cd. I, 433). Wil-on af:iln 

consider-' the mo t pmlvihl.* devivatimi 
to he fr.im ihe Mnhr. hiil in 

the f*f a Mnmdle of rx»e**tr.iw/ 

and /lOro, Mvim tahe*,* the 

nnine w.ii oripinAlly n]ij4ird to hnr 
men v.'lm hinii: ml t<» .m army, and 
Avej,: emphiYcd in e‘il!e^iims* fnr.tp.*. 
W»‘ canno! t find: cither of tin* tivim)- , 
lopfs Very Mti'.faclory, We ventuhi 
another, a-i pl’i\i*-ihli- fiipiedimi 
merely, Ihith jioi'/-;-7niff m Hindi, 
and ;»t'«//i7pd»ioj.ii m *Mrthr. t-ipiify 
Mo follow'; the latter hcrtnj' delimd 
Mo ‘'tieh rh>*e|y to* to follow to the 
de.ith ; u e<| of tin* tirllierema* of a 
ill- iitreeahle fellow/ Sueh jdira* t 
Would apt 1^1 ftppb' hi (he-«e Iiiint;eis,.i n 
of nil army in the tield, hKiUing imt. 
for prey. * (Tin* r|nestioii Inn* been 
di».cm*v*‘<l hy Mr, W, Irviiia in an 
einhnmie noli' puhfidied in I ho /orfinii 
vtnfiV;, of HlOO, To file above threo 
siipi»estu»n’’ III* adds two made by oilier 
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aiitliorities : 4. thnt the term W'us 
takun from the ReOer ince ; t>. from 
PmJur<Jf^ pind, *a lump of food,* c?r, 
a plunderer. As to the 
fourth suggestion, he remarks that 
there was n Beder race dwelling in 
Mysore, Belary and the Nizam's terri- 
toncs. But the objection to this ety- 
mology IS that as far back as 1748 
both words, Rtdar and Ptmldrij are 
used bv the native historian, Hum 
Singh !Munsh!, side by side, but ap- 
plied to diirci*ent bodies of men. ]\lr. 
mine's suggestion is that the word 
PtnddrtfOT more BtnctlyPand/u7r,come3 
from a place or region called Pundhdr 
or Pandhdr. This place is referred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situated between Burhanpur 
and Handiya on Uie Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to prove that latge 
numbers of Pinduns were settled in 
this pail; of the countiy. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying. “If it were not 
for a passage in Grant Duif (S. of the 
Mahrattaff Bombay reprint, 157), I 
should have been ready to maintain 
thnt I had proved my case. My argu- 
ment reouires two tlungs to make it 
irrefutable : (1) a very early connec- 
tion between Pandhilr and the Pind- 
hans ; (2) that the Pindlmris liad no 
early home or settlement outside 
Paudhur. As to th€ first point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further hack tlian 1794, when Send- 
hinh granted them lands in Nimar ; 
whereas before that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even crept 
into Anglo-Indian vocnbiUanes. As 
to the second point, Grant BulT says, 
and he if anybody must have known, 
thnt “there were a number of Pin- 
dhuris about the borders of Maha- 
rashtra and the Carnatic. . . Unless 
these men emigrated from Klinndesh 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, the date of Grant DufTs 
book), their presence in the South witli 
the same name tends to disprove any 
special connection between their name, 
Pindlian, and a place, Pindliar, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a verj’ singular 
coincidence that men knoivn as Pin- 
dharis should have been newl;^ settled 
about 1794 in a country which had 
been known as Pandhar at least ninety 
years before they thus occupied it. 
Such a meie fortuitous connection 
between Pandliur and the Pindharis is 


so extraordinary that we may rail it 
an impossibility. A fair inference ia 
that flic region Pandhar was the 
original home of tlie Pindharis, that 
they took Uieir name from it) and 
that grants of land between Burhan- 
pur and Handiya were made to them 
in what had always been their home- 
country, namely Pandhar/n 

^le Pm^uns seem to have groum 
up in the wars of the late ^Inhomine- 
dun d}masties in the Bcccan, and in 
the latter jiart of the 17th century 
attached tlieinsclvcs to the hlahrattas 
in their revolt against Auraiigztb ; the 
first mention which we have seen of 
the name occurs at this time. For 
some imrticulars regarding them we 
refer to the extract from Prinsep 
below. Diu’ing and after the Mah- 
ratta UTirs of Xoid IVellesley’s time 
many of the Piudilvi leaders obtained 
grants of land in Central India from 
tiindia and Holknr, and in the chaos 
which reigned at thnt time outside the* 
British teiTitory tlicir raids in all 
I directions, attended by the most savage 
atrocities, became more and more in- 
tolerable ; these outrages extended 
from Bnndclkhand on the N.E., Kadapa 
on the S., and Ons«a on the S.E., to 
Guzerat on the 'W’., and at last re- 
peatedly violated British territory. In 
a raid made upon the coast extend- 
ing from Llosubpatam northward, the 
Pinduiis in ten days plundered 839 
>'illagc^ burning many, killing and 
wounding 682 persons, torturing 3600, 
and cany ing off or destroying property 
to tlie amount of ;£250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor- General, the Marqiiis of 
Hastings, found himself armea u-ith 
permission from home, and in a posi- 
tion to strike at them efTectually, and 
with the most extensive strategic com- 
binations ever brought into action in 
India. Tlie Pindtiris wore completely 
crushed, and those of tlie native princes 
wlio supported them compelled to sub- 
mit, whilst the British power for tlie 
first time was rendered tnily para- 
mount throughout India. 

1706-7. — “ Zoolfecar Khnn, after the 
rams pursued DUlmnnh, an ho fled to the 
Beojaporo country, and the Khan followed 
bun to the banks of tho Eistnnh. The 
Findezrehs took Volore, which however 
was soon retaken. ... A groat camvaii, 
coining from Aurangabad, was totally plun- 
dered and eveiythxng carried off, by a body 
of Mbnrattos, at only 12 co^ distance from 
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f ho imi»erio! — *Vi7rA«/iVo/ <i i^»nrfr</a 

/ij/Tfyr, ftjui. to ^*cott’s Tr. of If, 

oi iWeaUf ii. 15J2, [On thN ^co J/rt^nr/w, 
tViifm/ 2iul c(l. L Mr. )r\inti 

in the 2 V)]n*r qtiolctl a1>ovo tiint it in 

dotiVtful if Iho author rcnlly tucd llio Tvonl, 
** 1 ) 3 * a ^traT 4 ;o cninciUiMico the “verv copy 
11*^00 >ij* .T. Swti is now in tho BritMi 
Museum. Oil lurnimr to the* iYis>ai*o I 
find ‘IVitu Ihdar/ n wclhknonn wan of 
the frriiK), null nut PiudntC op riiufmrh 
at all."] 

** Siwaee Madh[>o Ilao , . • Wfpan 
lo cidlcct st<ires, nod heavy nrtil* 

lcrV| K) that ho at )on;:^th ft*'»cmhlnl lu \r 
IOC), 000 hornO. CO, 000 Pindareh#, ami 
iinlcWoc’; ... In reference to the 

Findnxuhs. it i« not unknown tljot th<*\ on’ 
n low trii*c of ndihcfv cntcrUinefl \n of 
the prineex of thu DaUisu, to ]>him)i.| and 
lay WAUte Die lorritoiies of their emniic*, 
and to 'cnu f*»r pncles/*-. 7/, < ?* //orfMr 
iVoi7, hj M*fr .f/i* A7rt», I*!?, l.tir. 

Irvine that tldi ni \y U* im'cd on 

a inisrt'adm;* ns in the fonnor quota turn. 
The earlir*-; iiinhiuiitcd tnrntion of tlio name 
in native htslonan* is hy IlTnn S.UKh flTIM. 
There U a douidfn) reforetue m (he I'drUA* 

37.^<.“'‘BindArni8, «ho rcc*'ho no |m‘, 
Irtit ri'c n urt.im nmrjthly Mini lo the tom- 
ninnderdn>chi( f ft*r fn mn-’ion to inannid, 
or plunder, under »-.irjeiion of Innuen*/' 
— /nrfiau l*cCrr/<.»/iTi7/, e.v, 

1^0*h— I)e|»“nd ujHm ii ihit no Pindar* 
rics or Ftnifr^din/ hop e w ill Tonttirn to j our 
TYAr, Ml I .Ilf; AS } ou can heep (he eneuiy 
in died:, nnd vour detAdiinvnt v.oll in 
ndrancc."— “ HV/Aw^/f/'n, li. -K*. 

1523. — *‘On n«):infr ?in »ii(elhj:ent old 
Pindanry, vim to me <»n the prt 

«i( Kurrnin Khnn. the rcMUi of i1u« 
nh<cnco of hi;;h clnrrict< r, lie (rm o ine 
n fhorl nnd shr* vmI im*-wtr: ‘Our <iC(U. 

* (•‘aid he) ‘was ine*)m)vitilile t\i(h (he 
line virtu* K aud qunlitlrs jou rMto ; and 
1 nipj^e-c if anj nf giir ever hail 

them, tho fir*.l «lT#it of Muh frdinf; 

would be to m,ihc him Ifave our totniim* 
nit}*.’”*— Joftr, Matc-hi, /r.rfie, 

i. (no, 

( „ “lie Imd n^crndH on hor’dwcU 
• . , Ik in;: rmunted on a PIndaron |’‘>nyf 
nurtoirnnl aec’ixpuned to duitbuir. 
f*rr*'fnrf 

IPUTi,— “'Hie ii'itne <.f Plndnra h coorni 
v.ith tlie carlu <t iiirnsioii of lliiidfi'vstaii by 
tlio Muh mttfi**, , • • 'llu* de’>ifrnAtmn was 
ni'pHcd to t\ Kilt of rorry cavalry Ihnt 
m*winp’itihd tlm IVdiv.a's nrmi*’* in tlieir 
e*|>editinri'', rendenn;; llutn iniirh tho raiiie 
f.r'rviro ii’< the fV-sich*. pirfoiin for the 
armies <»f Hns-ia, . . • *ni»' revend lenders 
went over with their Kmils from mie vhhf 
to nnofhcp, as hc*t Miiud their private 
in1<rri"*ls, or t!m*-o of their followers. , . . 
Iho riveraprnerallj boentno fordablo hy the 
clrpis of tho DuRScra. 'I’ho hor>e'‘ thenVoro 
rhod, and a Icadtr of tried cour:i;;u nnd 
conduct liAvinff loen rlio.en iim AeA/*i/r<Ai, 
nil that wore inchiiod net forth on a fumy 


or Ae/iAur, ns ii was tnllod in the Plndarcc 
mutienchturo ; nil were mounted, though 
not oqUAlly well. Out of a thous.uid, the 
projiurtinn of jtooil cavalry niif^ht l»o dOO: 
tho farourito wra|y>n was a Kiniboo Ai>ear 
. « • but . « . U WAS A rule that ovory 
l.’itli nr 20th man of tlm fiphtin;; PindarcCB 
i^hould he* nmied with A niatchlocb. Of tho 
remaunnj; IXKI, dOO were usunlly common 
/ort'Aif (|.i'c LOOTY), mdifTerontly mounted, 
and armed mlh every variety of wc.i|»on, 
atul tho ri*st, Ala\c% attendants, and camp* 
folloncr., inoufited on tattOOR, or vvilil 
! |s-inie'i, and ktrpinr «]» vuh the /if/i?*vr In 
till* ln’M iinnner they ct.uld.’ - //|V. 

o/ f*uf. oiift Mtf, 'Tixirtfitt tiOfif (151i>*]523), 
1 . 27, ntito. 

“The jw'p'on of whom rho ashed 
thii tiuestiori *Vid *JinnKitr^' f-eu BIllK 
«TARUY) . « . hut the lady tindcrsloivl him 
Pindnrte. and thumme vasquiteMiflitncnt. 
Sho jnni|*vd out of tlic |iki)anqiiui and ran 
tiu.arcN litirne. ncreaiuinr, 'Pindarees, Piti* 

darCCS.”*— .1/.’/ . « r Jvhn .Vii/y*, u, 2>1. 
[IbCl.- 

“ St> I to (he h»lK of Mnlwa, nnd (he 
free Plndarco life."] 

•Sir .1. /.yti//, Tt^” ff*>f /h«f/crr'. 

PnXE- APPLE. (Sir ananas ) 

['rhe wohI )m« bveii i mniplvd hy iiutiw* 

wxiw er.i inui pinaplml or minnplial. 

tho luiiiii* of a mIK f.d<nc, t-o c«nlier! 
lM*eau*su of the p»iie-ni»]do )H«t»Tn on tt. 
(Sseu }'i(<ii//Ur, Mon, «.i .Sif/., Id).)] 

PINJRAPOLE, A lK>spital ft.r 
nnunals cM.slnifj peihaps only in Gu/- 
<mt, i-« ‘*0 valiul. fJn^. jonjrtly^yr or 
[j»ro]»rrl.v n vn':e (piiyni) for 
the j.icrod hull (poM) released in llto 
tiiinu* 0! .Sivnl e ed. 18 If, h. 

12^1. atifl fhvn/;hi», , [/*. (/rfhr 

PttUff link. Soc. i. 07, 70 PorU'^ (Or. 
Mntu 2ii(l id. i. ITifi) dv^eill>e*« ^‘llu* 
llnninn liospiMl at Sunn ; hut they 
tin not \\e^» iIjIk word, which Mole^- 
vvr.rth MVS iR i|niti‘ modern in Mahr.] 

IPOS.— “Kvrry msmaite and nicrcniUilo 
tran«aetjnn atii«tn;» them taied with a 
Cf>ntri lint ion fop the Pin jrxipolo oslcnsildi'.” 

— if, J>rfnttint,it, 

PINTADO. From tJie Pori, 
n. A ♦lainled* (or cloth, 

i.». cliints (ij.v.). Tliough (he wot. I 
wrt*! np]»liid, wo holiete, to atl pihited 
j^ooth , M>ni<* of tho liner liidhn cl unices 
were, at IwLst in ]iarl, llnMied hy Imnd- 
paint ii If;. 

IfiTO.— “AVith cloth of divorso eojoiirs, 
nut iniich unliku tuir vi iinll pcntndocs.' ~ 
/Mi/e, Wvrfil Pnrchtj*n**t(, I In!:. K«»c. Id 3. 

I1C02.— **. . , M.mo fmo plnthAdoca.”— 

/bmirtW, Pint J»f(Ur bt.J 
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1602-3, — *•. , . about thoir lo^'nca a fino 
Platadoe .** — ScoCs I}ixodrsc of la^a. m 
Piu^Sf i- Idl. 

1606.— '“Hcare ibo Generali dclmered a 
Utter from tbe EJBGS 3LVI£t)TIE of 
EXGIiAND, with a fayro standing Cupi>e, 
and a corcr double gilt, with diiers of the 
choiceat Plutadoes, which hce kindly ac- 
cepted of.”— J/irfdfr/en’# E. 3 

[1610.— “Pmtadoea of dner» sorts will 
scU. . . ThonameoaroSamft*a, Berumpury, 
largo Chaude*, Selematt Cambaita, Selcmatt 
white and black, Cheat Betime and diTcrs 
others.” — Daaiw, Ltit*r*j i. 75. 

c. 1630 — “Also they stain Lumen cloth, 
wluch we call pantadoes.'— T. Jltrl'ri, 
ed. 1677, p. 304.] 

1665 — “To Woodcott , . . where was a 
roome hnng with Pmtado, full of fcguxes 
grcito and binall, prettily rcpro'cnnng 
sundry trades and occufkitions of tho In- 
dians.”— Dec 30. 

c. 1730. — “The chmtz and other fine 
painted goods, inll, if tho market is not 
overstocked, nnd unmedt'ite vent, and sell 
for 100 p. cent” — Lt«ti /ro,rt i^<yu, in 
£>(tlrj Or. Jiip. 1 . 120 

b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Gimiea-fow 1. Tins may Iia% e been 
given from the resemblance of the 
bpeckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pijzftf in Portuguese is ‘a spot,’ or 
ileck, so that proluhly it only means 
sneckleA This is the evplaiiition of 
[The word is more commonly 
applied to the cape Pigeon See ^Ir. 
Graj'^s note on Pyrard de Laial, Ha^ 
Soc. i 21, who quotes fiom Fryer, 
p. 12.] 

PISACHEE, Skt. ptAtchly a she- 
demou, m. joi^dc/io. In S. India some 
of the demons wor^ipped by the 
ancient tubes ai e so callea. The '^ints 
of the dead, and particularh of those 
who ha\e met with violent deaths, are 
especially so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil pvy. Sir Walter Elliot con- 
siders that the Pi^uchts were (as in the 
cose of P(i7. Jia.€L^) a branch of the ab- 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says : * The PtltUhl dialect appears to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to he recognised in the speech of 
the Paraiya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tanul 
letters.’ There is, hc>we^er, in the 
ffindu drama a PUaekd hhd^d^ a 
gibberish, or corruption of Sanshrit, 
mtroduceA [^is at the present day 
has been ap]^ed to Eng&h.] Tlie 
term pUdelii is also applied to the 
small circular storms commonly by 


I Europeans called devils (q.v.). We 
I do not know where Archdeacon Haie 
(see below) found the Pi^dclu to be a 
ichitc demon. 

1610,— ‘"The fifth (mode of Hiudu miT- 
nage) is the tihen the lover, 

intbout obtaining the sanction of the girl't 
parent^, takes her home by mcaoii of talis- 
rnnns, incantations, and buch hko magical 
pnicticc*-, nnd then mamca her. 
in SaiLiknt, is tho namo of n denion, which 
tako» whatever person it fi^ea on, and as 
tho above mamage takes place after the 
same manner, it noa been called by this 
name.”— iAi&wfdi, u. 72; [See Mana^ 
in. Si], 

c. 1750. — “^Que dcmandez-roiis)* Iciir 
cnai je d'un ton de voia. rude. ^Pourquoi 
rcatcz-vous Ik a xa'attendio ? et d*oh vicnc 
quo cca autres fommes «e bont cnfmcs, 
conimo bi y*^tois un P^schas^ (e^pnt 
m'lhn), ou une Lcto sauvage qiii voulut 
votts devorcr f * ” — i/oo/ncr, ii, 2S7. 

1501. — “Thej behove that »iich men as 
die accideutol deaths become PysdcliL or 
enl »pmts, and are csceedingly trouble- 
some by rooking ortraordinary non»e«, in 
fimilies, and occoaiomog fit» and other 
dueoaos especially in women .”— Sudta 
na^i » J/y.oi «, lu. 17* 

1S16.— “WTiirlwiads ... at tho end of 
3Iarch, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things, along with them, and are 
caDed by the natncd peshashes or denl« ” 
— Jountal^ u. 367- 

1S19. — “Thcise demons or peisaches are 
the usual attendants of Shiva.”— AVd me on 
hiepUtniaf in Bo. Ld. Sac, Trails, u 219. 

1S27 — “As *1 little girl n.is plapug round 
mo one day with her whuo frock over her 
head, I laughingly called her Fisashee, 
tho name which the Indiaioi give to their 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
«o fine % name, and ran about the hou'>e 
crying out to every one ehe met, / a* t 
Piaashee Ian tkr Pisaahee, Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in blick, 
and called tcitch or instead * Xo: for, 
ju» usual, the reality ua» nothing, the sound 
rod colour overtfaing.”— X O, Hare, lu 
frvrSiTs tU Ti tifi. by Two BrotherSf l^C 
benea, ed. 1S3S, p, 7. 

PISANGr, s. This is the Afaky 
u 01 ^ for plantain oi banana (q.q.v.). 
It is ne\er used by English people, 
hut is the usual u ord among the Dutch, 
and common ako among the Germans, 
[Xorw egians and Swedes, who proWbly 
got It through the Dutch,] 

1651. — "Lea Ccl(*ieaaieTS vendent dea 
fruits, come du Pisang, &c ”—.1. Jtvger, 
Lii Porte Ouierie, p, 11, 

c. 1735. — “Xous amvJLmesau grand villago 
de Colla, oh nous vlmes do liclles cdl^es de 
banamets on pisang. . . iirtoraer, ii. So 
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[1675.— Of the pisang or plnnUiii . . . 
there nro over thirty kind^ of Tvliiph. tho 
or golden plnutaiiif i-o nnoicd 
from iw colour, though ono of the r:miiltG<4t, 
iH novorlhclc-wi mo^t dc^crvcilly prired/'— 
— TV.Obwun, Tie AVauV^ <jjf 8.] 

PISHI^ASH^ fi. Ap]»arcnlly fac- 
titious Anglo- hulian applied to 

a sloji of ru’c-^^oiip with Miiall pieces of 
nicat in it, much used in tho Aiiglo- 
Indinii nursery. [It i« npparontly P. 

• shivered «r hrokon in 
jucccs*; from Pers. pashhinu.] 

1831.— “They found tho Socroiarj* disrn- 
gageil, tlwl is’ to p\y, if piirroundcd mth 
huge voluine^i of riniiicial KcT»f>rt5 on ono 
fide, ond a final! 'iilver tray holding n tne^s 
of pishpaoh on the other, can 1*0 ctUcd <!}*•- 
engaged/ —TAr &c. I. 85, 

PITABBAH, p. A colhT or l)ox 
\i=*id in travelling hy ]nlniihin, to 
•cirrj* the traveller^ clbtlios two Mich 
heiiig slunp to u banghy (q.v.). Hind. 
^nVrfrd, p^fdrrf, Skt. pituht^ ‘a Ua*-kel.* 
Tljc thing wn's ]»roporly n i»a‘»ket made 
cif cAiic ; hut in lipT practice of tin 
sheet, witik A light wckmIcu fmine^ 

[1833. — • « hc‘ Mt in the |o!.ii)q»in, 
‘v^nich fdled with water tip to Ins neck, 
whil<t everything ho had in hi^ batoxa /or 
•tnmk’l j*txikefl with wet. . , .”— 
Trarrl* ftf‘ Jir, irrJ/f, jj, 18A] 

IStJl.— “Tho attention of tho htair was 
called to the nccc^dty of putting their 
pltarabo nnd i»rfqicrty in tho Ihmgnlow, 
as thiores alioiiadcd. *My dear was 
tho rcplv, *we nro quite ‘^nfe; wo ha%o 
nothing/”— //'//«! .Vov. 7. 

lSr»3.— “It WAS vm* «-oon *oltlcd that 
Oakficld WAS to fend to the d tl: hniigalow 
for hi*> pctnmbs, uiid May with Sinunton 
ft>r aljout thrto week -/'— /K .IraoW, 
(kiljieUi, i. 

PLANTAIN^ fi. This is the name 
hy w'hich the Mtufi t^iptmtinn is uni- 
versally known to Anglo-lndta. Pook.s 
di.stin^ndi between thcil/n^'i^opiViifinu 
or ])Iantnni, and the Mu<tt ywr/idiVncu 
or hnnann ; hut it is hanl to uiider- 
Ptand v.-herc the line is siij»iM)-cd to 
l*c drawn. Variation is graniinl and 
iufjtj'ile. 

The iMDlanical name rejire^-eiits 
the Ar, mour, and that again is from 
the Skt. mocha, Tlic rpccific name 
rapi'filtwi nrisea out of n niisuiider- 
'Manding of n passage in Plinv, whicli 
we Imvc uxjdninm tinder tke head 
J’ack. The specific pnrmli^nica is de- 
rived from the old helief of Oriciitnl 
</iuisimi)S (cnteiUiined nl-o, if not 


originated hy the Mahomincdansl that 
this was the free from who«e Jenve.-, 
Adam and Kve made lhem«elvcs apron?. 
A further mystical intore.^t attached 
nUo to the fruit, which ?omc believed 
to he the forhiddoii n]ijile of Kdcn. 
For in tlu* patt*»ni fonnecl hy iljt* core 
or f-oeds, when the fnnl wa.H rut across 
our fon'fatloTS <li«'’c»riiod an image of 
the or i\»*n of the Crucifix. 

Medieval tmvelh rs maall} «\ill the 
fruit cither Mu><t or ‘ Fig »if Paradise/ 
or Huneiinies * Fig of India/ and t« 
ihi- da} III the AV, Indies the* common 
small ]d.intanw ,are c.dlod Migs* The 
Poiiugiu-e Iiahitiiall} tailed it 
* liiduti Fig/ And this p/rhajis origi- 
nated Fomc confu-ton in Milioi/s nitml, 
loading him to nmko the Banyan 
(Ficv^t Jniftrn of Phnj, as of modern 
lirjUnists) the Tree of tlie npriiii-, and 
greatly to e\ngg**rale the Mre of the 
leaves of that jieus. 

'J*ln» name banana i- wcier emidoyed 
hv the Kiigli-li 111 India, thougli it is 
tfkc niiiie iinivii-d m tie* l/>ndnn 
t fruit -thrips, where this fruit is now* 
i to he had at alne*^t nil teas-iiis and 
<*fton of i‘xr*d]ent qnaht\, inip.wted 
diictiy, we helii*\r. from MndeiM. [and 
more* recently from .Taniaica, Mr. 
Sko.at mhK tliat in the Strait Setlle- 
meiitsthe name plantain M'ciii'stohe 
xcherved for thoM- vani ties wlmh are 
only pAlalde wlieii co-^ked, hut the 
wwl bantina is u-ed indiirenuitly uith 
plantain, tlic latter being on the Whole 
jMTinps the r.l^‘r wor*!]. 

The iinmephriiMin no more origin- 
ally Indian ihau is It, or 

rather pMauo^ npjavir-' to have la'cn 
tho name under wdiirli the fruit w'us 
first earned to tin; AV. rndie>, iutoihI- 
iiig to Oviedo, in 1510; tins fiivt 
edition of his lenik \«is published in 
It’iSn. That author is r.sreful to ev- 
jilain that the jdanl was mproperltf .so 
I ailed, Us it was rjiiite nimilifr thing 
from the p/<ff/riiii.v di'**erihed hy Pliny, 
ill lit can Kiyc (he wnnl is Sj).ani**h. AAV 
do not know hmv it rame to hi‘ applied 
to tile [Mr. (lUpjiy (S mu*, 

iVo/M <<• Qiitrifj', Niii. 87) Migges(<4 that 
“Iho Spunianla Inivc nhl/dned p^n/oiio 
from I he Cirih and Oalibi wordn for 
htwnna^ vir., htthtamta and 
hy tiiti ]irocc»«s followed hy the Ans- 
Iraliaii c(iloni‘-ts when they converted 
a native name for the c.iMiariim trees 
into <.sli(M>;\k*; and I hut we ran thus 
e.\|»lniii howy)/rt/(imi came in Spaniali 
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-uiMU I-*?!! the plifsr-tnv !}ii» 
rn'f. S»vi.\t ((.* ’in**' Ih*t. 
fr.v.) nv*.- j>UntJ*in frrun Lit. f<f, 
*a |*Uta'; jn^t^rly *.\ MicU't 

or •‘L-it * i «iV^ th<^ plantain 
itvnimo from its spruvluii; U-tf.] 
Tin r,ip:»l of the plrititain »»r 

Kir. in t in tlu* Wi-t, win nen Ik^Ui 
n*vin»s ri‘ i.irriMl haek to Itii!in, is 
a r»mr,t*T 3 urt to tin* nj>nl ililTu-nm of 
tin* riii?nas m tin* Old World of Asiu 
It wi»vM ‘**in from the tmuMaiion 
of Mnud'-.t th.il in ills lime (loS5) ih»» 
Sunni ifds h vd *onn’ to lui* th»* form 
v.hnh oiir nnf:Iishm**n to<»!i 
up \* and Ihit 

lun in th.“ wlitinn of l»’uU>’'< 

Dut t) '* I vplaimtion td phintaiu 
p\iii i* ns tin* *tpit\.ih*nt of the Latin 
; tin* ln.H*nni*<l kxnmn h> tin* 

fnriinr nuin*. Phtnnfi and Phn^atio 
nn* u*' d 111 tin* Philippitu* Islands h% 
the Sj \nuh ]H*j*iihtioin 

int i:i ^rn\ <t .\<vr|*t<» pom 
ot *or.i*v, r«ir‘<lut ramrnpinoir 
fvxpfr,'*. iM'Sliv III or»* cit«» d'‘*<»>alitha: jnr 
tn'V'^trs'uu o»i ti *r*tTi jm* i). % inoiH* rs<i 
i;ivu v( s , dm non dumnt, 

r:ad«‘ j<r 'i.w a-i n u\rti s dnci m.n 
|*s»,5nt ii'o rntta ‘ —ff f o- ‘K 

r IwW ‘Mnt «’n**n in erto lUo -\dic 
do K. ,lhr t • s ipiK jpc.»t.c 

roi .ijt . rt j***sd »nlnii*js no'trM 

na'»l ut;*ni ,cr fsrr tnnwcnnrt, 

la utrVpn pirt** ii«*nri.* nd# tor yin > *o 

1 1 nimi* < . -‘I . . it lie istj» V {iu 

Ad'.'n Lt K.v'. f^'^niiit *d>i t^r.T innta. , '* 

- » -I rV“ .l/irr. 7 V,. tn r< ** <f ... At*, p 

IV I.. *' \rd th n* u oi*vm a frmt vl.uli 

r<*»rij |.i pV Ti.fft lo K* til'll rt,MrTli:;r 
I'lltich « ir I rst fvMl't*r Atiwa • i.mth ^**’1 
lli.< fnsi! tK* > esil , . m Ihi* font 

ji t *"*• tv n. rrt vl imr uJ**, for win n jon 
ilivnh* r. *»>’*»> I vtlnO.iT Un/tl T ‘T^ <r 

pin ' , ir trit il a-* v» i vdh >n‘i Nf.xfl 
^ ilr, it r I r.*, »l .* r /p « f l1)t C*r*rt* t , 
Afd I f !} *1 1 I r »’*r*d*'s ij i».> rrn Ip 

p- * » * . I I * i( ,S4». >.’> /i (rin.ti» % 

jsfVj p. !*•- 

l'.T7i ■ •‘Tt*rfvan'a^oc**rts,3|.,v 

j*'nt.s'Bl r* •' t*,.** <’*ai'il*7.s till riat-anl. 
In tl .* I *5 dd •. t i t!,<* p^snt, in tl r h*^l * >: 
l»»»t f, Sl'pt (-^vTtth n pl»*t»*T 

ii/ir* t'o” f f*»s platans p.Wi a <*, . , . T<*« 
r »*pr o *. 1 * It I-‘ trl vn fm*-i t* o j ’ iM, 
n f**M if i'>s piAtani Uvi ' to 

S»n •' •v Ji ’ **!*, s* i.| larr* t) /*. L Vt It, 
a-. 1 I It ir, *''' f 1* .*L', iv|*ri aM th** 
vt'li Ml hu pjatar.t " 
« fi trs" V-*# y/ii% * 7 in »» *, 

f. 1--S. 

irsy (:*. I.'*.* >r ‘pi-ov. f t'*#* iwt u 
f* < M c.'« »»i' r--yp jN-'-a -*a, I \»7* r-v.> 
»rhi*’’*ir T A-p t*vard a* I , r.* 

cr**-'*'* . I ► V"* ' f «l ** li.d.A', . , .** 
f% N. U.f.'J'J. 


3fi7?,— , . o fpnit wjxipb they call yV't^' 
< M uplhnti c dN U ft r I'f a ? inn Ux*, 
it i*» no other tLsn tMt which the FpvnUnIt 
and r»TtiD?all^ I avo nsrrcd Flantases).'*— 
!'• flak. Foe. p. H2, 
lfA5 (tr. There oro i8&URt\lra< 

1 1 cry ll'ioVe of onnac trt*C''‘t Milcfs [i>. orifntr, 
‘tiimui *!, lime*, plimtAHOs, and loIrDfut."^ 
Mf .'fofti, hy J!, J*itrir, llak. Soc, «. S.'W. 
j Ifoc .-.«*Our Generali made thrir »bo« t«i 
5 fetch t» PlimtaiiB. Iijwinow, and Oran.vf, 
j Tme rtppit**, and other fnift*."— -IViTry-* rf 
^fo**^r iV.rt* M»j In yvreAa>, il f»l. 

i:»« (tr. hV>l|.— »•. . • the fir^t ll.it 
slnll l«* r.tcthfullo to treat© of li lie 
; PJai3tr*tn (/*AiMn*d» or TJimtasOr ns the 
J ndjrAr mil it. . . . Tlio reason why the 
^ .sj-»:.nr«N call it platoso (for the Xndhns 
j h*vd no null wirac), ti.o*, ns m other tnm 
(rp that thc\ luvi* found wmo rc'cmWAttP© 
,<f the one with th© other, oren ns they 
called «'>mo fnutes pnin**», pine", nnd e*i- 
cwmltr*, WiT^; far different from tl're 
whitli are cillcd hy llio*o intnes in Civstitlc. 
I The thir^ ulurcin was tr‘ist rc^emhl itiee, 

I in my opinion, 1» twicii the platftnoa nt tho 
! Indies Atid thi>*o which the Ancients did 
f <i.l<*l Mtc, I'l tlio preatnm of the loarm. . . 

I liut, m truth, there t" no more com{vAri«on 
I tor Ti * Mih’-sneo of the one with the other 

I thAft tl.iro 1% A" tin* Proi L rh «.dth. lietwut 

nn ev'^*i» and a eht*sr.ut aosi/<r, 

I tnml. lij K C#., IliiL Soe. i. •Jil, 

I lf»C»3.— “lilt* plantaso i • a tree found In 
n'ost jvtrU of Afn pit* nnd Ainerim, of 
’ whuh two Imic*! nro s*in*cii»nt to csirer » 
f man froaitoj»totrc.**— //i^Wia», ii/o 

A«i. link. 5vsc. 4l<, 

3fd0,— - . nnd evtrj day fiilrd not 
to »*nd o\ch msii, ls*in,? <»*m and nfiio in 
nnmU’r, two taket of white lir«*ad, ninl a 
i]u.irititie of I>itc" and Flosians. • • .**— 
Air //. m /'rrc/.M, i, thM. 

c. KdO.— f \ « Gcntil" ajatit piti^’ do n oy, 
n > lut %ne fi'o'fno «pn in* iiiit . . . rno 
reruieto de fcmile" d© plafltflUfl occot*5r.»*>- 
d.'oi ei*ti*nn*' p.M*^ dm t^iii.t*, pui" r#io 
K*t.i fh"'*-* dtx rv'" cuit an^Ti* me cert.iino 
•ance aiijh flint mri/ («cc CUKAYl* 

f .« “1h«\ (ekjt'int") rtspiln* . , . 

j l» sj p n Icifps of trici. ehto'ly of the Inditti 
f-^, whvfi rr t '•!( f;iR’in<4 ftrd the Turk* 
plantenes.'**- /‘us-osf rf* //t .«f, ll/»k. S^^:. 
II. .”4:*} 

li71C •~***n.**y h»e<» to tl.i*.- Another fpwlt 
wr rr;:)i*h tLiVi* cill a jPUnti*2k ^ which 
r.Any of them rnor m cli}"!i rs t.sv:eth*'r . • • 
r.'rv* 3 1 ibw whrn l|ay are lh|»^, And th^'ii 
th»*y likfs ur.to ft .V*r*'.A Tvar, Irii 
1t» tt» r.“"s-.2Vrrv, cd. JC’k', p. r‘». 

j 1. 

I , ft.th eindr riantAlAfl and the j lay 

On Af.d (irr.ss » 

tK^v dire. 

And with I* fit th^vr 

S<f it 

TfVf/^r, r.*i\** */0* /#*** *9, 
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c. 1635.— 

** Oh how I long my carolcsa Limbs to lay 

Under tho Flaataiu’s Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain/' 
iratfcr, Ealth of tii/e Smnmtr Mands. 

0. 1660.— 

*** The riant (at Brasil Baconc caird) tho 
Name 

Of tho Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
tho same : 

Bears loaves so laivo, one single Leaf can 
shade 

Tho Swain that is boneath her Covert 
laid ; 

Under whoso verdant Zieavos fair Apples 
grow. 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. , . 

Cbwfcy, of Planiif Bk, v. 

1664- 

'** Wake, Wake Qaevem ! Oar soft rest 
must oGoso, 

And fly together vdth our country’s peace. 

No more must wo sleep under plantain 
shade, 

'Which neither heatcotild pierconor cold 
invade j 

Whore bounteous Nature never fools 
decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits 
away.'* 

Prydctif Froloffve to Indion, Queen, 

1673.—** Lower than these, but with a 
Xeaf far broader, stands tho curious Flan- 
'iazL, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whoso clusters emulate the Grapes of Canaan , 
which burthoned two men's shoulders.^* — 
Pnfer, 19. 

1680. — **Tho Plantain I take to bo Sing 
*of all Fruit, not oxcopb the Coco itself.” — 
JDampiert U 311* 

1689,—“ . . . and now in tho Govemout'e 
Garden (at St. Helena) and some others 
of tho Island are quantities of Plantina, 
Bonanoes, and other delightful Fruits* 
brought from tho East. , , — Ovmatonf 
100 . 

1764.— 

*** But round tho upland huts, bonanaB 
plant ; 

A wholesome nutriment bananas yield, 

And sunburnt labour lores its breesy 
shade, 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tones join, 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breozo,” Oraingey^ Bk. iv. 

1805.— ** Tho plantain, in some of its 
kinds, supplies the placo of bread.” — Orme, 
Pragmenie, 470. 

PLASSBY, ii.p. The village P<i/ds7, 
Avliicli gives its name to Lord Olivers 
famous battle (June 23, 1757). It is 
fsaid to take its name from the ^dlaB 
(or dbawk) tree. 

1748.—** . . . that they have great reason 
to complain of Ensign English’s conduct in 


not waiting^ at Placy . . . and tl)at if 
ho had staid another day at Placy» us 
Tullerooy Caun was inarching with a laige 
force towards Cutwny, they presume the 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open 
passage. . , Z^«<T/rom CoiiwrtV at Comvi^ 
?K(?ar, in Long^ p. 2. 

[1757.— Clive’s original report of the iKittlo 
is dated on the ** plain of Plads."— /luvf- 
Tcwxf, Report on Old Reeardst 57.] 

1768-71. — “ General Clive, who shoiild 
have bcon tho leader of tho English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command 
to Colonel Coote, and remained hid in his 
palankeen during the comliat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not mako his 
appearance before tho enemy wore put to 
flight." — ^avorimtSt B.T. i. 486, This 
stupid and inaccurate writer eays that 
several English othcors who were present at 
the battle related this “anecdote” to him. 
This, it may bo hoped, is os untrue as the 
rest of the story. Even to j,uch a writer 
one would have supposed that Clive’s mottle 
would bo familiar. 

FOBAB, s. Hind, podddr, corm. of 
Pers. fotaddr^ from fota^ ‘a bag of 
money.' A cash-keeper, or especially 
an officer attached to a treasury, whose 
business it is to weigh money and 
bullion and appraise the value of coins, 

[c, 1590.— ** Tho Treasurer. Called in the 
language of tho day Fotadar.*’— Aiw, od. 
Jarvtit^ ii. 49.] 

1630.— **Podar.” (See under DUSTOOR.) 
1683, — “Tho like losses in proportion were 
preferred to be proved by Bamchumo 
Podar, Bondura bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
biahwas who produced their several books 
for evidence. B/ary, Hak. Soc. 

i, 84. 

ni772. — “Podfcr, a money-changer or 
toller, under a Bhrofif .'— View of 
Bengal^ Gloss, s. v«] 

FOGGLB, FUGGLY, &c., s. Pro- 
perly Hind, pdgal; *a madman, an 
idiot' ; often used colloquially by 
Anglo-Indians. A friend belonging 
to that body used to adduce a maca- 
ronic ad^e which we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate : *‘Bagal 
et peettnta jald^ separantur [See 
NAXrrCH.] 

1829. — '*It's true tho people call mo, I 
know not why, tho pugley.” — Mem, John 
Shipp, ii. 255. 

1866. — “1 waa ’fooKah enough to pay 
these budmashes beforehand, and they 
havo thrown mo over. I must have been 
a paugul to do it."— 3Vcw/y«7i, Th^ J>a\ok 
Bungalow, 385. 

[1885. — “Ho told me that tho native 
name for a regular picnic is a *Poggle- 
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Xhmutf* tlwt i’», a fooV** rfinncr,” — 
JJaj^trnu I'lcwi/w/ Zi/*, 8S.] 

POISON-KUT, s. Stnjehiot nux 
vomicOf L, 

FOLEA, n.p. pw^aj/a??, [from 
Tam. pulamt ‘a field/ bcco^ii^ in 5lala- 
bar they arc occupied in ncc cultiva- 
tion]. A person of a low or impure 
tribe, who causes pollution (ptda) to 
those of higher caste, if he ap- 
proaches within a certain distance* 
[Tlio rules which regulate their meet- 
ing with otlicr people arc given hy 
Mr. Logan (Mulabar^ i. llSVj From 
pula the Portuguese formed al**^ the 
verbs empolear-gCy *to become jiolluted 
by the touch of a low-caste person/ 
and desempohar^^e, * to purify oneself 
after such pollution' (CfOUiYtr, f, 97, 
and Synod, f. 62r), superstitions wliich 
htenezes found prevailing among the 
Oinstians of Malabar. (See HIllAVA) 

1510.‘~“Thc fjfth clo-cs aro called PoUor, 
who collect popper, wine, and nuta . . . 
the Foliar mnv not nppronch either the 
Kacri <8co NAIR) or the Brahmins %utlnti 
50 paces, unless they have been called by 
them. . . — Viuihma, 142. 

1516.— “ There is another lower sort ot 
gentiles called pulor. . . . They do not 
speak to the nairs except for a long way 
off, a.s far as they can bo heard speaking 
with a loud voice. . . • And whatovor man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediatoly kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . /'—liarbosa, 143. 

1672- 

“ A loy, da gento toda, neca o pobre, 

Dc falmla<» composta so imagina ; 

Anduo nu5, o eomento hum pauo cobro 
As partes quo a cubrir natura on«ina. 

Bous modes ha do gento ; ixinpio a nobro 
AToym chamados o a minos dina 
Fofeafl tom |H)r nomo, a quern obriga 
A loy nao misturar a casta nntiga.*’ 

CamSfs, Tii. 87. 

By Burton : 

Tho Law that holds tho i>coplo high and 
low, 

is fraught with falso phanta*'tick talcs long 
past ; 

thoy go unclothed, but a wmn they throw 
lor decent purpose round tho loins and 
waist* 

Two modes of men aro known: tho nobles 
know 

the name of Kayrs, who call tho lower 
casto 

Foldas. whom their haughty laws contain 
from mtormingling with tho higher 
strain. . . ' 

1693.—" When tho Portingaica cam© first 
into India, and mado league and compost- 
tion with the King of Cochin, tho Jiayros 


desired that men shosld gi\o them place, 
and tumo out of tho Way, whon thoy motto- 
in tho Streetos, iw tho Folsms . . (used 
to dob— Zii»^*/!o<r/i, 78 : Illak. .Soc. i. 251 : 
also SCO j*279]| 

1006. — . . ho wild by way of insult 
that ho would order him to touch a Folcaa. 
which is ono of the Ion est castes of Malnuar." 
— 6’oKiyo, f. 70. 

1626. — "Those Fulcr nr© Thooves and 
Sorceron*,’ — y*«rcAa», Pilyrunaye, 658. 

(1727.— " Foullas.” (Sco under SttlTCOA.) 

[17W.— " Ninddo and FalU© aro two low 
C.istcs OR the JIaial/ar coiiH, , , /w, 26. 

[1766.—", • . PoolighecB, a cast hardly 
suifcred to bro.\tho tlio common air, being 
driven into tho forrests and mountaiD.s out 
of the commerce of mankind. . . 

2nd cd. ii. 161 

1770.— "Tlicir degradation is Ptill moro 
coinplcto on tho 3In Inbar coast, which 
not iicen subdued by tho Mogul, and whero 
thoy (tho pinahs) aro called Poidiats.** — 
Itaymt, E.T. 1793, i. G. 

1SC5.—" Further south in India wo find 
polyandry among . . . Foleres of ifalaliar.'*' 
— j/cJ>nnan, Prirxiiiit Marriayc, 179, 


.9. JHji? ierni w peculiar 
to t be jVIndras Prcsidcii cy. Th e persons 
so called were properlj* suliordinnto 
feudal ebiefs, occupying tracta more or 
Icps wild, and gciicrally of predatory 
bubiU in former days ; ibey arc now 
much the same as Zcmijidars in tlic 
bigbcst use of ibat term (q.v.). The 
word is Tam. jHllaiyahhuran, ‘tlie 
bolder of a puhiyam,^ or feudal estate ; 
Tel.jwfcpddK ; and thence Jfabr.iKffe- 
yilr ; the English form being no noubt 
taken from one of thfe two latter. 
Tile southern Poligars gave imicli 
trouble about 100 years ngo, and the 
“ Poligar wars” nerc somewhat serious 
alTnirs. In s-ariotis assaults on Htnfu- 
lamkuriclii, one of their forts in Tin- 
ne^’clly, between 1789 and 1601 tlrere 
fell 10 British oflicers. J[ucb regard- 
ing the Poligars of the south mil l>e 
found in kelson's Maduw, and in 
Bishop CaldwclPs very interesting 
Hiftory of 3YM7i«*iY(fy. Most of the 

3 notations apply to those soutlicm 
istricts. But the term was usi‘d 
north to the Iklahratta bouiidaiy. 


ICSl,— "ITiey pulled douQ tho Folegar's 
houses, who Iteittg conseimit of bia guilt, bad 
fled and hid himself.”— i. 118. 

1701.— londcmain j© mo rendis k 
Tailur, e’csl uno potito riUo qui onpartiont 
a un autro Paleagaron." — J,^u, £tlij, x, M9. 

1745, — " J'csjilrro quo Votro Erainonco 
a|-r^ra V^tablisdcmcnt d'uno nouvello Mis- 
sion prbs dc3 Montngnea appclli^cs tu1«- 
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^nircnicnt den Pancagarca* im nuciiii 
Mi«^ioiinaito n'aTait jKint j>r^«cnt. 

Ootto contrto est *-oumi«o h. divorp pctits Itois 
AprcllCrs (^{rnlcmciit Fallcacara, qui rout 
inaci>cndMi‘! <lu Grand Mogul quoiqiio 
j>lAC(?a prc^quo au niiliou do ton Enn>iro. — 
aVoifcrrq J/m. li. 40C»7. 

1754 . ^ «A Polypar . . . undertook to 
couduct them tlirouph dofilcH and |\'isvca 
knotrn to ven' few except bimsol/*'* — Orm", 
i. 373. 

17 S 0 . — “jro (ITyder) now moved towarcl*! 
tbo pass of Clianirnna. and encamped upon 
Ids sido of it, and ^CIlt ten tbou'-nnd poly- 
pars to dear away tbo pa****, nnd innko a 
road suflioient to ennWo Ids nrtdlerj* nnd 
stores to pa«s tbnmpb.” — •Umr,* 

Xtad/ny, in Livfsofd^ ili. 

„ “ The maicblock men arc pciicnvlly 

accoxn|>anic<l by poligorB, n set of fcllou*! 
that arc almost ra\ape, and make n«cof ric* 
other weapon than a jKjintcd bamlKW e|Kar, 
18 or 20 feet longf.”— J«f!<«roV 131. 

17 $ 5 . — “To Mahomet Ali they twice “old 
the Kingdom of Tnnjoro. To tho #amo 
Mahomet Ali they j-old nt lra’*t twcho 
soscruigii Princes called the Polygnw." — 
J}url^*it on ibx> /nrfki ill 

iii. -in*?. 

1800. — •* I think Pournaj*A*s mode of 
dealing with the«c rajahs ... is excellent, 
lie Pets them up in palanUn**, cleplmnt-, 
&c., nnd a great aowarry, and nmkis ihem 
attend to his person. They aro treated with 
grc.ai respect, which they like, but can do 
no misth’itf in the country. Old Hyder 
adopted this plan, nnd his oiHsrations were 
seldom imiKJdcd by polygsir war**.” — -t. 
i\’rlifgl*y io T. Mnnrvt in ArVifthhOt's ^fan. 
xcii. 

1801. — “Tlic Foutliem Poligars, n race 
of rudo warriors bnbituated to arms of 
Jodcticndeucc, bad been hut lately subdued,” 
«-11 Wr/i, i, C7. 

1802. — Ttondiman is an hereditary title. 
Hi** Fubjects fire PolygnrS} and *‘incc tho 
late xvnr , < . ho in bcconjo the chief of 
thofjo tribe**, among whoni^ the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting tho 
sovcrciirtily in preference to the male.”— 
Ad, ra/c/tti'a, i, 301. 

18C$. — “ There are 72 bastions to the fort 
of Madum; nnd each of them wus^ now 
formally placed in chaivo of n particular 
chief, who was bound for bimecU and his 
hciM to keep his post at nil time**, and under 
nil circumstances, llo was also bound to 
pay ft fixed annual tributo ; to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for tho 
Oovernop’s armies ; to keep tlio l»ovcrnor*a 
peace o%er a parliculftr tt,acl of country, 
... A grant wna matio to him of a tnict 
of a country » • ♦ together* with the title of 
P(i/nt/a Jidran <Foligar). , . iVcf/ea** 
Pt. iii, p. 1»0. 

„ *»Somo of tho Poligaw were placed 
in authority over other*, and in time of wnp 
were answerable, for tho good cruiduet of 
ihcir subordinates, llius Iho Sothujiati was 
chief of them all ; and the Pollgar of Hindi- 


gill is constantly Fpokcii of ns hciing the 
chief of cightccMi Poligara . , . when tho 
let) mg of troops was required the HeLavny 
(-CO DALAVrAY) sent rtHiuisitions to Fuch 
and such Poligara to furnish eo many armed 
men within a certain time. , , — AW^oiiV 
ilfik/kw, Pt, lii. p. 157 . 

The word got transferred in English par- 
lance t«» tho |>coplo under sucli Chiefs (fcc 
quotations nl>ovc, 17Sd-1802 ) ; and cspeci. 
ally, il would seem, to those whose habit*> 
were predatory: 

1802.— “There is a thin! well dctiiiod race 
mixr<] xv}th thcgoncnil ]>o|Mdat}r>n, fo nhu’h 
IV common origin m.iy pToliabl> 1 h» a'^**igncd. 

] mean tho prcdatoiy classes.* In tlio frouilt 
they tiro called PoligurBt .and consist of 
the’ tribes of Marawar*, Knliars (sfo 
COLLEUY), l}c<iaiN ('-ec BYHB), llamiises 
(“cc BAldOOSYl : and m the North nro re> 
presented by the Kolis (*‘CC CO QAY ) of 
tiurcrat, .and tho Gnj.ars (kcc GOOJUH) of 
tho N.W, rroMivcoN.’* >'ir 7,Viof, 

inJ,/:f/,u,>\Hr /. , N.S, I 112. 

P»OLiaAB D0(5, S. A huge breed 
of dogs fouiul 111 S. Iiidi.i ** The 
Polyp.ir do^j; is Inrpe niul powerful, 
nud" n. peculiar in being w itlnuit Imir 
{Palfoiir^ Cijci i. fiG8),] 

[1853.— “it was oviiiont that the origioxt 
breed iwd been crt)v‘-vd with the hulbdog, 
or the laiKo Polfgar clog of India.” — 
Cautjtb'/ff Old ruirat iirtiiyrr, 3r.l ed. p. 12.1 

FOLLAAl, »*, Taiii. ;kf/nifM7n , Tel. 
pdUm n ; (Fee under POLIGAK). 

1783.— “Tho princtjial re.'ison which they 
assigned again*-! tin* oMtrpatuni of the 
polygara (•‘c** POLIGAH) wa- that tlie 
wc.uers were protccteil in (hiar fortresses. 
They might liavc added, that the ('ompany 
it^e]^ which ktung them to dr.ilh, had been 
svnrmerl in the bosom id lhc**.o unforlunntc* 

P rinces ; for on tho t.aking of Mndniw In tho 
reneh, it was m their hn-pit.alilc poliaxns 
that most of the inhabitantM found rofiigo 

.xiid ppoicction/'— /lurlA «.n /V/x 

/. /;. 7 f, in iiwf, ill. m. 

172 .*».— “Hftxdiig Mibmlitcd the general 
reinarUs on tho Pollftmo I hIiuU proceed to 
obscrx*o (liat in general tlio conduct of tiio 
PoligarB is niiieh better than could bo 
cx|iectcd from a race of men, who have 
hitherto been excluded from tho«c nd- 
vantages, which .almost alwnyF nttonil 
conquered countries,^ an intercourFo with 
their conqueror?. With tho exception of 
a very few, when I arniwl they had never 
seen ft Ktiropcau, • . /frywrt ua fJiudtyatf 
by A/r. )Vifttchf quoted hi Arf/oaV Muduttti 
Pt. ir. p. l 5 . 

POLO, 8. Tlic game of liockcy on 
liorsoUnck) introdnoed of lalu ycftw 
into ICnglnnd, under tliis imme, xvliicli 
comts from BuUT j being properly 
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ill tlic Ifingunge of fcliafc region tlie l»all j 
used in t ne game. The game tluia ! 
lately revived was once kno^Yll and 
practised (though in \7trioua forms) 
from Provence to the hoi-dcrs of China 
(see cmCANE). It liad continued to 
exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, 0]i1y Jivnr the extreme East and 
the extremo of the Hiniulaja, 

vir. at Manipiir iii the East (between 
Cnchnr and Purina), and on tJio Wobt 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Liduh, Haiti, Astur and Oilgit, and 
extending into Chitral) From the 
former it was fii^^t udoj)tc<l by onr 
countrymen at (Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 18(14) it was inlmduee^I 
into the Pmijah, almost simullaneou'^ly 
from the Louer Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the suminer YTsitors 
Imd taken it up. It uns fn>t played 
in England, it would seem at Aluer- 
aliot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the Mine* year at Dublin in the 
Phoenix Park. The next year it was 
jilaycd in many places * l5ut the first 
mention we can find in the Ttmfs is , 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bndge, 
July 11, 1874, m the next duy*s 
paper. There is mention of the game 
in the IHiistraitd London AVik of July 
20, 1872, whore it is treated as a now 
invention by Hritibli olllccrs in India. 
[According to the author of the J^ad* 
vitnton Libranj treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Slicrcr in 
1854, and a club was formed in 1859. 
Tlie same writer fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N.W.P, in 18G1- 
G2. Sec also an article in Baib/s 
hUmzinc on “Tlie Earlv History of 
Polo** (June 1890). 'jilic Central 
Asian form is dcscnlied, under \he 
name of Baicfa or Kchhura, ‘groy wolf,* 
by Schuyler (riirZrwtnn, i. 2G8 faiq.) 
and that in Dardistan by Bidduijih 
•(7ri6« oj the Hindoo AW/i, 84 ecqq)] 
In Ladak it is not indigenous, but an 
introduction from Baltistan. Sec a 
careful and interesting account of the 
game of those jmrts in !Mr, F. Drcw*s 
excellent laiok, The J'umnioo and 
Kafhmir Territories^ 1870, pp. 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious cii*cuinstance is that the 
polo raMf just ns that described by 


* 8eo details in tlio FMtt of Ko\. 15, 1&S4, 

COT, courtcotuly gl\en In rcjilj to a que:^ front 
the present ivtlter. 


Jo. Cinnamns in the extract under 
CHICANE 1ms survived there. [See 
Chttinherlaint Things Japanese^ 3rd cd. 
333 eeqg.l 

1835— “TJio poniei of MuneejKior hold a 
i cry couspicuon«t rank in the estimation of 
tho inhabitant*. . . . I'lio national gaino of 
Hockoy, ^\lnch m played by crci^ tnnlo of 
tho country eapablo of sitting* a hop*e, 
renders them nil cxiicrt cqucstnnnH ; nnd it 
was by men and horne* fo trained, that tbo 
pnnccs of Mcmccftoor uore able for many 
jean* not only to repel the aggressions of 
the ihirninhs, but to .s,a\o tho >^ho1o country 
. . . and plant their Uannen* on tho Irnnhs 
of tho Irrawattco.*'— /Vwf*rrtonV Reputi o« 
Ui^ rmuttfT vf hr. Jhdia^ 314)2. 

“ At Shiphur I first exiv: thegatno 
of tho t’hiugli4n, which was plajed tho day 
After onr ornml on tho Mydan or pbln Inid 
out ospre*'*!}* for tho pnrpo«>o. ... It Is in 
f.iet Jiocky on liorseKnc!:. llic b.'ill, wluVh 
Is larger tlmn n crickot Inti, is on1> a globo 
n> ufo of A hind of wrillow.w'ood, nnd is called 
in Til>cti ‘Pnlu.* ... I can concoivu th.it 
the Chaiigh^in requires only to be scon to Imi 
pla;^*cd. it is tho tit sport of an cquc«trian 
nation . . . Tlio game is played at almost 
oi-ery vaWoy in Littlo 7Tibct and tho adjoining 
countries , . . I/uiakh, Yessen, Chtirah Ac. ; 
nnd I should recommend it to bo tried on 
tho nippodromc at Hayswatcr. . . Vrgrr, 
Tntr^/s in /larhmtrf /utdaU. //lurdo, &c. 
(3812), ii. 2S0-3‘i2. 

ISIS — “ An assetoldy of nil thoprinclpd 
inhabitants took place at Isknrdo, on some 
occasion of ceremony or festivity, . , « 1 
WAS thus fortunate enough to bo a witness 
of tho clmiigan, which is derived from 
Persia, and has bean dcbcnlied by Mr. 
Vigno as liocky on horseback. . . . Largo 
quadrangular enclosed me.adows for this 
game may bo seen in all tho larger villages 
of Iblti, often surrounded br roira of 
lieantiful willow and poplar trees.*’ — /><*, 
7*. TAoniaUf //iriataqu ana I^'0-2G1. 

1875.- 

** Polo, Tent-i>cgging, llurlingham, tho 
llink, 

I I leave all these delights.” 

yiroirniny, Inn Affiwin, 23. 

I 

I FOLLOCK-SATJCj, 8. Hind. 
jiulak^sdg; a poor vegetable, called 
also ‘country spinach’ (Beta rafgaris, 
or B. Beuqalnirt\ Roxb.). [Riddell 
(DomesL ICeoiu 679) calls it ‘Beiiiral 
Bceb*] ** 

POLONGA, TIO-POLONQA, s. 
A very Tioi«onous snake, so called in 
Ceylon (Bungarns? or Daloia flegnns T ) ; 
Singh. jwloTigariL [Tlie il/ndras Glo<i. 
idontifics it with Uie Vaboia etegans^ 
and calls it ‘Chain viper, ‘Kecklacc 
snake,* ‘ Russell’s viper,* or cobra 
manilla. The Singh, name is said 
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to be titpolanga, fiV, ‘^iiottcd/ 
‘vij)cr.*] 

ICSl . — ** Thoro is niuitlior % cnomous amVo 
cailecl PoiOD^ro, the nio'«t voiiomoits of aD, 
that kills cnticl. 'r^vo ?5ortA of them J hnvo 
seon» the otio i^rccji^ the othor of reddish 
fcniy, fall of tvhilo rinerfl nloiipf tlio Kido«, nnd 
ut)oiit five or ftix feet long/* — JCnnx, 21*. 

182.V — ‘‘I’hero nroonly four snakes n«oop* 
tnincri to lie ikn^onous; the cobra dccapcUo 
is tho most common, hut it* Into is not ^o 
certainly fain) o* that of t)io tie polonga, 
s\hieh destroys life in n few iiunutes/*--*l/r», 
Jirltrr, in Jf/s JonfMtt cil. 18) J, if, 1C7. 

POMPBBT, POMPHBET, s A 

gcims of of lii-oad eompri-^'od 

form, cmbmciiig .several p|ie<nes, of 
^ood repute for Ibu table on all the 
Indian coasts. According to Day they 
are nil r<‘ducible to i^^roT\uttr\\» 

‘tlic 'wdiite Poinfret,* i>fr, rf;iirc«s 
n'liich is, ivlicn immature, ‘tbe .silver 
Pomfret/ and M’liou mature, Mliegrny 
Pomfret,^ and Sfr, vvjery *tbe black iV 
The Freneb of J'ondicberry call the | 
fish jHimpP, Wo cannot rnnnocL it I 
with the roprfNot of AebVot (xv. 2.1) 
and Atlieiiaens (Lib. Vll. cap. x\iu. 

^vbic^l is identified with a very 
d liferent fish, the ‘pilot-fish’ (A'ail- 
cr(ftr8 ifw4or of Day). The name is 
probably from the Porlngnoso, and a 
corruption of jHmpanOy ‘a 
from supposed rescinblnnce ; this is 
ibc Portngnesc name of n fisli Avliich 
occurs just svhcrc the jxoii/rft .should 
be mentioned. Tims: 

P593.— ** 7ho ba*t fidi called .Monlexiin, 
Pampano, and Telungo/’— Ilak. 
.<oe. li, 11.] 

1613.— *‘Tlio fishes of thi* Meditormnean 
ft ho Mnlaj'an fca) arc very ravoiiry onblcSi 
nnd seer 'fish nnd pompimos, and 

niys. , , /' — Ocdtnfio dc Pirdla^ f. 33r. 

[1703.—“ . . . Albacoro*. D.iulnbin*, 
PaixmphlotBr” — In !«/«►, hicrii^ 

link. »oc. ii. cccxtiir.] 

1727.— Between Cnvnafa and BidAwore 
Uivors , . . n very dcliciou* Fish called Iho 
Pamplco, como in Bliolo*, iiml are f^old for 
taro Fence per Hundred, Two of them nro 
Hufijcirnt to dine n iiuKlenUo Man/— .(• 
Unmrnon, i. 39C;[Gd. 1711]. 

ISIO.- 

“ Another face lookM broad and bland 

Like pamplct floundering on tho sand ; 

Wlicrio'cr hIio turned her piercing .stare, 

She pccmed alert to siiring in air.**— 

Malay frrj-'A, rendered by /b*. Acydrn, 
in il/«rfK Orahwat 201. 

1813.—“ Iho pomfret is not unlike a nnnil 
turlioi, but of n more dcIic.nfo flavour,: and 
.epicures cstootn tho black pomfrot a great 

• 2 /, 


dnmty. *— /br^rjr, 0/*, Jftnu i. 62*60 ; f2ml 
cd. i. «G). 

fl822, — . , tho Ind was brought uj> to 
c.stch pampblotB and lM>mba1oci«. . . 
ini/ftirr, Ftjittn JVnn in India^ 100.] 

1874. — “ TIjo grc.itest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘pomfret.*" — Sal* 
AVr.. 30lh May, 690. 

[1896. — '* Another occoniit of this sort of 
seine firiitiig, for catching pomfret fish, is 
piveiiby Mr. GiioriU."— Aihy AM'/i, A’a/i'Kf 
t*f »^<tra\cal^ i. 455.] 

POMMELO. PAMPBLMOOSB, 
&c., s. Citniit denmtuw^ L., the largest 
of the ornngU'1 ribo. It is the imnii: 
fruit 09 tlie shaddock of the Wc.st 
Indies; but to the Inigcr TOrIctics 
some form of the name Pommelo 
Fcems also to lie applied in (he We.‘'t. 
A .<«nmll variety, with a fine skin, i.s 
K»ld in liOmlon .shops as “the For- 
bidden fruit.” Tile fruit, though 

f rown in cardens over a grout ]>:irL of 
ndia, rcallv romos lo perfection only 
lUMr the Kipintor, and osiiecMlly in 
•lava, whence it was pndialdy brought 
to the continent. For it ia oalU*<l in 
Bongiil IhUIVi (i.^ CiVriM 

i*iVr«n). It probably did not come to 
India till llie I7tb Veiitnry ; it i** not 
inentinned in (be Ain, According to 
Brct^cliiuddcr the Pommelo is men- 
tioned in tbeanejimt Book of 

the Shit^KtiUf. If 9 Chine'-c name is 
Tn. 

The form of the name which wo 
have put firi^t is that now general in 
Aiiglu-Indinn use. But it is probalily 
only a modern nvult of ‘Kirmim after 
meaning* ((jimsi Pomo^incloncf). Among 
older autlior,s the name goc.s tliroucii 
many strange shapes. TaviTiiier calls 
it pomjwnc (T^ap, dtn liv. iii, 

eh. 24 ; [ed. //a//, ii, 3C0]), btit (he 
usual French name is ;Ki)H/>cAi«oii/f.v. 
Dnmpier lias PinnpUuo^c (ii. 125) ; 
Lockyer, Pnmplemxtfc (51); Forrests 
PiimiiicAno/fc (32); Ives, ‘pimpfr-wovs, 
called in the We.‘>t. Indies CAffriccIw* [101 
^faria Graham uses tho Ftonch Rpell- 
ing (22). Pompolmi is n form un- 
known to ns, but given in the Enrf, 
Oyclnpafdtn, Molcswortli’n ilArntff/it 
jiicL gives “pipanim*, jvtpmiaSf or 
papanwfaword of S. Anicnra).” We 
nre unable to give the true etymology, 
tliougb Liltri* anya Imldly “Tamoiil, 
bnmholmafP Ain^lic (jlAif. iifediVa, 
1813) gives PoomEmtts as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour (CycL of India) gives 
pKWpaffwms nml as Tamil, 
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IhmUtrimam nnd Pnm^vira^fnmim t\< 
Tcliigti, Jiambidi mwigl ns Mnlnyaliin. 
Btit if those nro real words they 
nppoav to be cormiJt ions of sonic 
forcMgii term. [Mr» Brsindt ])oiiits 
out tlmt the abo>o forms nro niorcly 
various Attomots to tmii'*)itui*nte n word 
vhich is ill *inmi\ jHimhidimdsUt while 
the Malayriliiu is hamlxUi • mtraham 
‘ tree.* Acconlin^ to i he 

Madras (?/ov. all llic.scj us well as the 
English form**, nro ulUinntely derived 
from the Malnv Mr. 

SkcAt writes : “ in nu obsolete Malay 
diet., hy How]*>on (1801) I ihid 
'»oom;)femoos, A fruit hrought from 
liidiA hy Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of whicii Mere ]>lantcd at Barbndoes,* 
and aftenvards obtained his name : 
the ahix t«oo« appears to he the Dutch 
mofft ‘vegetnhkv'* If this t)e so, the 
^lalny is not the original form.] 

lCGl.‘-**Tlio fruit eallcd hy the iVcthcr* 
Inndert Fompolnioos, hy the rortuguc^c 
•/lamf'Mi, groiva in su|>crtliiity outride the 
city of Batarifl. . . . This fruit i« larger than 
any of tbo lomon • Kind, for it grons as 
largo os tho hc.sd of n child of 10 >car9 old. 
llio core or insido is for the nio>t |iart 
reddish, nnd has a Kind 4if Founsh nucot* 
nc«s, tasting like unrii>o craiKi.”— Buf^rr 
SchuUent 23d 

PONDIOHBEBY, u.p. This name 
of Mdiat is now the chief French settle* 
nient in India, is Vudu-ch'chCrij or 
‘New Town,* more cor* 
rcctly Pudii*vai, Puthuvaf, meaning 
‘New Place.’ C. P. Brown, liowever, 
. says it is lUtdi-charG, ‘Neiv Tank.* 
The natives sometimes n-rite it 
cheri, [Mr. Garstm (Man. S. Arcot^ 
422) say’s that Hindus call it Puthurai 
or PufAiipfm, while IMusnlnians call 
it Puldierit or ns the Madras 
writes the u’ord, PidrAan’.] 

IGSO. — Mr. Kdvrard Brogdon, nrrired 
from Porto Novo, reports nmvnt at Fnddl* 
cherry of tvro French^ fihips from Surat, 
and tbo receipt of adviccH of tho death of 
Sovajio."— For/ St. Oto. Consn.^ Afay 23. 
In Ivctei and Exts. No. iii p« 20. 

[1CS3 — **. . . Interlopers intend to ootilo 
nit Vcrampatnnni, n place neer Pulli- 
cherry. . . yi/on/ Ft. St, /?«>., 

Ist sor. it. 41. In x>. 113 (l6S5) vro base 
Fondicdieny.] 

1711.— “Tho French nnd l).ancs likonvo 
biro them (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
nnd Trincombar.' — 280. 

1718. — “Tlio Fifth Day tee reached 
Budnlscheri, a French Totrn, and tbo chief 
Scat of their Jlissionarics in India.* —i»rop. 
of iht Ooapclt p. 42. 


1720. — “ Pocdcchery," in VnUnttut. 

Choro. 11 . 

1727.—“ Pnntlehcrry fs tho nort PJaco of 
Koto un this C\Ki«t, a colony fettled by the 
French.”— ♦!. JlitmUUm^ i. OJC; (cd. IhI). 

17W,— “I/^lnWI*somcnt des Francis \ 

‘ Poadicheri re monte ju*»]u'cn rniin/’c 1C74 ; 
innis jpor de fd foible* cotnmcuccmciit«, qu*on 
n*auroit cu do la |>cino h inuigincr, quo Ics 
Fultes cn fu«^ent nu*«i considerables.* — 
/AlnnV/r, p, 121. 

17S0. — “An lingihh officer of rank, 
(Tcncral (Vxitc, Mho m.*i 9 uncfiualled among 
his coinTCcrs in ability and cxiwricnco in 
sTnr, and mIio Ind frequently fought nitb 
tho French of Phoolchcri in tho Kaniatie 
nnd . . . liid its often gained tho victory 
over them . . ."—77. tf Jhnter A'o li, 413 

PONGOL, 9. A fe.stivnl of S. India, 
oh^erved early in January. Tain, pon* 
ftdly ‘hoiliiig**; i.r. of the rice, hccau«»i 
Hie first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the nCM* rice. It is a kind of 
ban u.st *1101110. There Is an interest* 
iiig nccomit of it hv the late Mr. C. K. 
Cover (/. Jt As, Soc. X.S. v. 01), hut 
the connection udiich he traces with 
the old Vedie religion is hardly to lie 
admitted. [See the meaning of the 
rite ditcus.?ed hj* Dr. Fraser^ Golden 
Ponffhf 2nd cd. iii. OO,*! frrjf.] 

1G51.— “ . . . nous jvirlcroDS m.'iintcnant 
du Pongol, qui *<o ccTchro )o 9 <Io tTnovier 
cn I'hnnncur du Solcil. . « • Ils cuhent dtt 
riH nvee du Kiict, ... Co ri* re cuit hors la 
niaison, nfin quo 1o Solcil pui**o Itiirc de*9us 
. . . ot qtiand ils royent, (|u'il romblo lo 
vouloir rctircr, iU cnent d'tino \ois intoh 
ligible, Posffol, Pongol, Pongol. Pongol. . 

— Jlwjfft Fr, Tr. 1C70, pp. 237-8. 

1871. — ** Kor docs the gentle and kindly 
infliionco of tho timo ccn«o here. Tliofile** 
of the Mnnsirs Court will have been oxani- 
ined vritli ca<cs from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But ns Pongol 
comes round many of tlicm disappear. . • . 
llio creditor thinks of his dobtor, the debtor 
of tbo creditor, *rhe ono relent*, tho other 
is a&hamcd, and Imth parties aro naved hy 
a compromi*c. Often it hapi^ns that a 
process is postponed Mill after Pongol I** — 
tferrr, ns nliovc, p. 90. 

POOJA, s. Properly applied to 
(he Hindu ceremonies in'idokworship ; 
Skt. |id/a; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Tims jhandd K% pdjd^ oV 
‘Pooja of the flag,* is tlic sepoy term 
for M’lint ill St. tfnmcs’s Park is called 
‘Trooping of the colours.* [Used in 
the plural, as in the quotation of 1900, 
it means the holidays of the DurgTk 
Piija or Dufisera.] 

[1770. — . tho occupation of tho 

Pramin should bo ... to cause tho per- 
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fortnnnco of tho poojcn, /.<* Iho woi^hip 
io J}r\rU\K . . Co(h, ctl. 1781, 

Prof. xcix. 

[18134--'*. . . tho PumlitA in flttcndfinco 
commcncod the pooja, or p«icrirtcc, hy 
{Wiring TuUk and curdM upon tho limnclio^. 
nml amcaring orcr tho Iciavcs vrith ucUcu 
rico." — Broughton, cd. 1892, p. 214.] 

1826.— *' Tho pewon wlio«o stepH I had 
been wniching now tippronchcd tno oncred 
tree, and Itanncr performed pnja to a atone 
deity nt it^ foot, proceeded to iinmitfdo 
]iim*^clf from hii aha^ls. • • — Pnudvram 

Itarx, 20 ; [cd. 1873. i. 31]. 

1866. — •* Yo^, Saiiih, 1 Chrwtian boy. 
Plenty poojali do. Sunday time nc%cr no 
Vforlc*do."— Tr/ivfvrtw, TU^ Daxrh Bungaloxr, 
in Fi'ds^r, Ixxiii. 226. 

1674.— “Tho nia«di of tho r\'oU who form 
tho populntion of tho villip'o' arc too {voor 
to have a family deity. They nro forced 
to bo oontent vnth . • . tbo annual piijaliB 
{lorfonncd ... on licbalf of tlio village 
community.”— Chf. /frr. No. exvd. IP.*!. 

1879.— “Among the curiodtic*? of these 
lower galleries nro little models of castumes 
and country scenes, nniong them a grand 
poo^n. under a tree.*'— AStit. Jitr, No. 12 j 1, 
p. in, 

[1900. — “ Calcutta has been in tbe throes 
of tho PujoliB pi nee yestcnlay.*'— 

Matf, 5 Oct.]. 

POOJAEEB, 8. Hind pvjdrl. An 
ofiicinting priest in an idol tcmplo. 

1702,— “ IiWico do poujnri ou do I*n'- 
ircsso do 1ft Bet no inbro €tait incompatible 
arec le litre do KcrNAiilo du Soignour.*'— 
Lett, JMif, xi. 111. 

[1891.—“ ITjon tboPDjihi, or priest, takes 
tho Bhutft pwonl and bell in his bands. . . 

— Jlfentrr-UWtatajr, Brahmanwn aud //i«rfw- 
iVm, 4ih cd. 2S9.] 

POOL, 8. P.— ir. pul, *a bridge.* 
Used in two of the quotations tinder 
the next article for 'oinlmtiknicnl.* 

[1812.— “Tho bridge is throTvn oscr tho 
river ... it is eallcd tbo Pool Khnn. . . »” 
— Morier, Jovrnex/ thrwgk Pertia, 121,] 

POOLBUNDy,s. 

' Securing of bridged or eiiilxinkmeuts.' 
A name formerly given in Bengal to 
u ciyil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also somctiincs used 
improperly for the embankment itself, 

[1765.— “ JDGdiict Poolbtmdy advanced 
for rop.ftirs of dykes, roads, &c,'*— IVrc/ri, 
View (tf Bengal, App. 213. 

[c. 1781. — “Pay your const.nnt devoirs to 
Marian Allyporc, or soil yourself soul nod 
body to Poolbimdy.*— Kxl, from Jlieh/t 
Ouzette, in liudral, Pehoei of Old Cahvtia, 
3rd cd. 178. This refers to Impoy, who was 
called by this luimo in allusion to a hicmtivo 
contract gi>cn to his relative, n Mr. Frnrer.] 


1786. —“That the Suiicrintcndcnt of 
Foolbundy Boi^ain, after an accurate ond 
diligent siin'oy of tho bunds and pools, ami 
tho provincial Council of Bunbvan . . . 
had aotivered it ns their opim’on. . . — 

Articles of Cfutrij*> against IPdirfM Jlastiugf, 
in Burhe, s’li, 

1802.— “The Collector of Midnaporo has 
directed his attention to tho subject of pool- 
bandy, and in a very ample roiiort to tho 
TJoanl of Bovenue, iioh dosenbed certain 
abuses and oppressions, const stimr chiefly of 
pressing r.\ots to uurk on tho pools, which 
call aloud for a ^clncdy.”->7’l^^A Beiwrt, 
App. p. 

1810. — “ . . tho whole IS oliligod to I'O 
proven ctl frtini inundation by mi embank- 
raent called tho pool bandy, maintatnod 
at (I verj* rreat nml regular ovnenso.” — 
n^//4rtrs<e>i, !*. .1/,, li. 305. 

POON, PEON, Ac., s. (\*in. jtQunc, 
[Mai. punmi, tSkt. jmtmuya], A timber 
trec(CVf/o/7ii/f/r<m wophylbnu, L.) which 
grows in the forests of Oaimm, Ac., mid 
which was formerly used far innsl^ 
whence also calker [Lin- 

schoten refers lo this tree, Imt not by 
name (link. Soc. i. 67).] 

[1727.—“. , goofl Poon ms'.tM, <troii?fr 

but he,a\ier than Firr.”— .1 /htunttou, c<l 
1741, i 267. 

[1776.—“ . . Pohoott-mosks, cbieny from 
tho Malabar casst " — 2nd ed. ii 109 J 

[1773.— “Poon troo . . . tbo woo<l light 
but tolerably strong ; it is frequently u'scrl 
for ni.sst«, but unless grc.at care be takuti 
to keep tbo wet from the ends of it, it soon 
rots.**— /riv, 460.] 

, 1835.— “Peon, or Puna . . . llio largest 
sort ifl of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had nt Mangalore, from tho forests of 
Contmcul in Oanara, where it grows to a 
length of l.'*0 foot. At Mangalnro I pro* 
cured a tree of this sort that would base 
m.ado a foremast for tho liCandor, 60-gun 
ship, iuono piece, for 1300 Biipoos.”— A<V, 
in J, Ji. As, For, li. 851. 


POONAIVIALEE, n.p. A town, 
and formerly a inilitjiiy station, in tbe 
Chinglc])ut L)i«t. of Matlras Prei<idency, 
13 miles west of Madras. Tbe name is 
given in the Imp, 6*ncrfffrr ns P«jm- 
mallu (?), and romla muhli, %\hi1st 
Col. Branfill gives it ns “f’dtriha mulli 
for withotit further 

cxplftimlion. Q^hc Mtulms Gln^n, gives 
Tam, Ptindamalli, * town of llm jasmine- 
creeper,* which is largely grosvn there 
for the supply of the Alndros markets. 

[1670.— “Tho dog, a small riioknld cur, 
with n short tail, not unlike tno 'Fooup- 
mnlleo terrier,* which the British soldier 
in wont to manufacluro from Poriali dags 
for 'QrliBns* with siiorting proclivities, 
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y\.i9 broM^ht np for iii'jiMSclion,”— 
A’amiso/th^ (/oMen Chertonesf, 230.] 

POONaEE, PHOONGY, s. Tlie 
name most commonly given to Utc 
Ibtddhist Tcligifttz in Burma. 

'I'lic. M’ord signifies ‘great 

Klory-' 

1782,—“. , . lours PfMrcn , . . sont 
luoins instruitq quo lc*» llnunct, ol tiortent 
lu nom do Fongaia.'*— ^bnarrat, ii. 301. 

ITO.'i.— ** From tho many convonts in tbo 
iioighlK>urlioo<l of Itangoon, tho nuinlicr of 
llhabnns and FhongiB mu^t l>c very cou' 
Mdcrablo ; 1 wm told it ovcccdcd IwO.”— 
/’mttfwy fo ^Iwt, 210. 

1831.—** Tho Tulapoina nro called by tbo 
nurmoso Fhongbla, uhicli term moans great 
glorv, or ItattUMt which means porfcct **— 
\nJ» /net. Arcfuju tv. 222*3. 

[188C. — “ Kvory Burmon has for some 
timo during his lifo to f>o a Fohngce, nr 
monk.”— Z?»cj/rntt| lYcwywf 177.] 

POOBAnA, s. Ski. pHr<r««, ‘old,* 
licnCQ ‘legendary,’ and thus applied os 
u common name to 18 hooKs whiih 
contain the legendary iintliology of ^ 
tlic BrohmaiH. 

1C12 — . . . Thc«»o hooks nro divided 
into bodies, nioinbers, and joints (rorfor, 
vtmftroit f artict'iat) ... six which they 
call Xttfim laco SBA8TEB), which aro tho 
l)f)dies ; eighteen which they c.in PiinX]i&, 
which arc tho monilicrs : twenty *cight callofl 
Aynmon, which aro tho joints,'*— Co ufo, Dec. 
Y. liv, vi. cnp. 8. 

lO.'il, — ** As their Poranaa, i.a old 
liistoric*, rolnto.”— yfwyrriM*, 1D3. 

(1607. — “ When they have nctpifriKl a 
ktiowlodgo of Sanscrit • . • they goncmlly 
^tady tho Parana, which is on Abridg- 
ment and intorprotntiDn of tlio Beths '* («co 
VEDAS).— /irnnVr, cd. CunsMbfr, p. ii35.] 

c» 1700.— “ho puran comprend ditdiuit 
Hvres qtii rcnfcrtiionl rhistmro Mcrde, qui 
coutiont Ics dogmes do la religion dcs 
Jlmmincs.*’ — JJncydo/ifdi*^, xxvit. 807. 

1800. — “ CcnX'Ci, calciiloiont tout haut 
do mdmoiro tandis quo d 'mitres, plus 
aranc^s, iisoiont, d'un ton clmnUint, lours 
Pouran*-*’— //flA/srr, 5. ISO. 

POOBGB, niid POOBBBEA, ss. 
Hind. jn7m6,jn<rt, * the East,’ from Skt. 
joStra or pfirirt, ‘in front of,’ a.s pa/c/m 
(Hind, pachham) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly* and aa/;</iina, ‘right-hand* 
or southerly. In Upper India the 
term means usually Ouah, the Benares 
division, and Behan lienee Poorbeea 
{pdrhiija), a nmn of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 
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iiiiijority being recruited iu tho^e 
provinces. 

1853.— *‘Omaum(HuTn:tyiln) ratrioh . . . 
resolved to follow Acrch.’in (Slier Kh.ln} arid 
try his fortunes against him . . . and ttioy 
met close to tho river Ganges before it 
unites with tho nver Jamomi, where on 
tho West bank of tho river there is a city 
(Lillcd Cnnoso (Canaiij), one of tlio chief of 
tho kingdom of Dely. Xcrchan tpas beyond 
tho nver in tho tract which tho natives call 
Porba. . . Boitm, IV, ix. 0, 

[1611. — “Picrh is 400 coso long.” — 
Joiritfoiii, quoted in Sir 7*. lio^. Hak. lioe. 
ii. 638.1 

IGIC. — “Bcngalo, a moat spacious and 
fruitful jirovinco, but more projicrly to bo 
called n kitigdom, which hath two very 
htgo provinces within it, Purb nnd I'atan, 
the ono lying on tho oast, the other on tho 
west stdu ot tho river,'— TWry, od, 1665, 
p. 35”, 

1666.— ** La Proviuco do Ilalabaa s'apuel* 
iuit autrefois Purop. . , .* — JVlcimof, v. 107. 

[1773,—“ Instead of marching with tho 
great anny he had raised into tho Par- 
buneon country ... wo wore informed ho 
had tamed Ins arms against us. , . 
flY/. Pl.J 

1881,- 

** . . . My lands were taken an a>, 

And the Company gnvo mo a (icnsioR of 
just eight anmis n day ; 

And the Poorheaha swnjfgcnHl nbont our 
streets ns if thoy had dono it all. . • 
.l«ar Singh fo'jutlur, hy 

Sir ^u Durand in an Indian 
|ia|for, tho natno and date lost. 

POOTLY NAUTOH, b. Properly 
Hind, l:ath~pnilhniieh^ ‘ woodcn-pujqiot* 
dance.’ 'A pup|>ct show. 

c. 1817»— “Tho day after tomorrow will 
bo my lad .Tames Dawsnn'a birthday, and 
wo nro to ]ia>o a pattully-nautch m tho 
evening.* — J/ir#. ShmtooiVa 201. 

POBPEB-OAKB, in Bombay, and 
iu Madras popadam, as. These are 
nppareully tlie same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hinu. and Mahr. oridn yvljxir,. Skt. 
parjHita, and to the latter a Tamil 
one, jVip/wfam, os an alihresiation of 
/lanmpu - adam, ‘lentil cake,* (Tlie 
Madran G\m, gtvc.s Tel. oppodam, 
Tam. (ip})alam (see HOPPER), and Slab 
jxinpofam, from parinpii, ‘dhall,' 
‘cake.*] It is n Kind of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil Hour, seasoned with assafe^tidn, 
6:c,, fried in oil, nnd in W. India baked 
crim and often eaten at Eiiropc.in 
tables ns an nccoinpauimcnt to curry. 
It is not had, even to a nonce. 



PORCA. 


PORGELALV. 


1814. — **Thi>y iiro very foiid of » thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
tho dour of cord or . . • highly 

seasoned with assa-footida ; a salt c.'dlcd 
poppoT~Jt?tor; and a very hot mo&^^aula (see 
muSBALLA), compoundod of turmoric, 
black poppor, gingor, garlic, sovoral kinds 
of warm seeds, onda quantity of tho hottest 
Chili popper.” — Forbes, Or, Mm, ii, 50: 
Pud cd. i. 847J. 

1820.>->“ Papadoms (fino cakos mndo of 
gmm-flour and a flno sf^cics of alkolt, which 
gives them an ngrccablo salt and 

sorvos tlie pnrposo of yoast, making them 
riso, and becomo vciw ensp when fried. . , 

— As, Iteswrchciy xin. 815. 

», Paper, tho flour of ooirecf (see 
OORD), salt, nssa<footida, anti various 
spices, made into a j|iastc, rolled as thin ns 
ft wafer, and dried in tho sun. and when 
wanted for the tablo baked ensp. . . 

T, Conitii in TV. JAi, JSoe, JJo. iii. 104. 


POEGA, n.p. In Imp, Ga::e(tccr 
PcraHdy al«o called Piracaaa ; properly 
Pnrdkicdduy [or according to tlic M<tdris 
Olm, PuraKluUUy Mai. para, ‘outside.* 
Mhiy ‘jungle ’]. A town on the const of 
Travancore, formerly a sepamte State. 
The Poiiufpicse Imd a fort Iterc, and tlic 
Btitcli, in the 17th century^ a factory. 
Era Paoliiia (1706) speaks of it as a 
very populous city full of merchants, 
Alahoninicdan, Christian, and Hindu,, 
It is now insignificant. [See Logan^ 
MaUthaVy i. 338.J 


(1663-4.— “ Your ffactorios of Carwarr nnd 
Porqnatt are continuod hut to very httlo 
puigKi^o to you.”— hwn\>ay Lftutr^ 


POECELAIN, B. The history of 
tliis word for China-ware appears to he 
as follows. The family of univalve 
mollusks called Ggpratidary or Cowries, 
(cf.v.) were ill iiiedietTil Italy called 
porcdlana and porcelkiUiy alnio.«5t cer- 
tainly from their strong rcsciiihknco 
to the body and hack of a pig, nnd not 
from a grosser analogy suggested hv 
li^lahn (see in Iiittrd snh voce). That 
thia is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circuinstancc noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray J.‘icc JiV?p. Gifc. Nat, Hist b.v. 
Oij^traeidac) that is the uoniinon 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast ; whilst fiow aka seems 
to he A name of one or more kinds. 
The enamel of this shell seems to liave 
been used in tlie Middle Ages to form 
n coating for ornamental jiottery, &«♦., 
whence tho early application of the 
term porcclfena to the line ware brought 
from the far East. Both applications 


of the term, viz. to cowries and to 
Cliina-ware, occur in Marco Polo ^sec 
heloiv). The qunsi-annlogous applica- 
tion otpig in Scotland to earthcn-waif, 
noticed in an imaginary (luotaiiou 
below, is probably quite an accident, 
for there nppe.ar.s to he a Gaelic pigr^ 
‘an earthen jar,* &c. (sec Shcaty b . v , 
piggiv). We should not fail to recall 
Dr. Johiison^s etymology of poroclainc 
from “pour umt annSr," because it 
was believed by Euixauaiiis that the 
materials were matured under ground 
100 years I (see quotations heloiv from 
Barbosa, and from Sir Thomas Broini). 

c. 1250.— Cfipniany has the folloaiog poi'- 
f.*igc m tho work cited. Though tho s&mo 
writer published tho liows of the Cousulado 
del Mnr in 1791, ho has deranged the whole 
of tho chapters, and this, which ho hni 
quoted, is omitted nlti^otbcr I 

“In tho XLIVtb chap, of tho inaritimo 
laws of Barcelona, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of tlio 13th cen- 
tury, tlicro are regulation*! for tlio rotuni 
c.*irgoo>i of tho nhii» trading with Aloxandrift. 
... In thin are cnuincnited among articles 
brought from Egypt . . . cotton in bales 
and spun woo! cafxffs (for bats?}, porce> 
lonos, abini,* elephants’ teeth. . . — Mr- 
monos, Jlisl. dr uanehna, I. Pt ii. p. 44. 

129S. — “II out monoio on tol mainoro 
con jo voz dinu, car il c^pendent porceloino 
bianco, collo qo &o truvont on In mcr ct qu 
soraotontau cuol des chionz, ot vnilontlcf 
qnatro'viiigt porcolaines nn saic d’nrjcnt 

? o simt deus voncsians gros. , . il/oiro 
*ofo, oldest Eroncli text, p. 132. 

,, “Et encore voz di qo on cesto 
])rovcnce, on uno eitu qo est npelM Tinugui, 
fio font escucllo do porcollaino gnint et 
pilot IcH plus bollcs <10 Ton pciist dovi?or." — 
iOid, 180. 

0 . 1328. — “ Audivi quod duccutas civitates 
hnliot sub so imporator illc (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) majores qunni Tholosa ; ct ego certb 
credo quod plurcs habcant homines. • . . 
Alfa non sunt quno ego Rciam in isto imporfo 
digna relatione, ni«i >n«a piilchcrriina, rt 
nobilissinia, atquo Mrtuo«a porsoleta.” — 
Jordani Mindniuit p. 59. 

In the next pjussige it seems prolxihlc 
that tlie .shells, nnd not China dislie.s, 
are intended, 

c. 1313.—“. . . ghomcmldcn, vomicc, 
armoninco, zalHcre, colotpiiiitf, porcelldne, 
mirm, mirab<jlani ... si vondono a Vinegia 
a cento di peso sottilo ” (i,r. by tho cutcdia 
hundred weight). — Ps^olottiy Pro ct tea <hlfa 
Mercatnra, p. 181. 

c. 1440.—“ . , . Itiis Cim nnd Macinn that 
1 liawo before named arr ii veno great 
provinces, thinlmbitants hereof arr idol- 
aton, and tlicro make they vcssolls and 
di‘^shcs of Porcollana.”— Oftew/tt liarbaroy 
llak, Hoc. 75. 


ponnnhMX. 
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In tlje next tlie frliells nre clearly 
intended ; 

1442 .— tit Fttenzf , * . Porcic* 
letto marine^ la libra . . < soldi • . • dcnnn 
A 6'»tno, PmL tUlhx p. 23, 

14C1 — “Porcellano pcza 20. ciob 7 
piattine, f> scodcllCi 4 gramli o una piccidti; 
|>tatbno C gmodi, 3 e«o<lcl!e, una uiava, c 
duo biancho.” — JamI of Prei^ats f*nt htf tht 
Soldnn of Egypt to thr^ Vogc l*a.«^UAlc Mn1o< 
plcro. In " 4 u«rn<nri*, Itrrutn tUxhcaruux 
.S^n^/oiYjr, XXI. ctil. 1170. 

1475 — ‘‘Tho "cajwrts of Chcun ami 
.Machin arc also Inivo. Porcelain tnado 
there, and fiold the s\eialit and at a low 
l*nce,’* — la Jndta in the XVth 

Vtnt,, 21 . 

14S7.>-^*. * . lo mando lo invcntario del 
prc<scutc del So1d.ano dnto a lioronzo . . . 
\-ui graudi di Porcellana tnai pib vcdiiti 
‘■imili «c megho latorati. . . J^Wrr o/ 
J\ dn litiiftnto to Clar. dd Mtdiei^ m It<t3co*‘*s 

/.f*nrn£o. vd lS2o, ii. 371* 

1502.— “In questo tempo abrodomo xxi 
nave **opm U porto di Calccliut ; ct dc ci»<o 
hcb>>o tuto drogane c spccianc cbo cancho 
Ic dictc SOI nave. I’niclcrca me fia nvindnto 
1 PI raM di porzellana oxcclhtbsimi ct grSdi: 
qnatru liochilt do argento grandi cS corti 
altri Ta^i id modo loro per crcclcntia.*’ — 
JMtrto/K, Kmanttfl^ 33, 

151C, — “They in.ake in thi^ countrj a 
grc.*kt qimntity of porcelains of different 
►orts, very fine antf goo<l, uhu.li form for 
thcDi a great orticlc of trade for all part^, 
and tbe^ make tbcm in tbi<i u'ay. *nic} 
toko tbo tbells of sea-snntlx {t cararoli), and 
oggdKlIs, and pound them, and unth other 
ingredients make .a paste, which they put 
underground to refmo for the si^aco of 80 
or 300 years and thin in.asi< of jvisto the> 
Icaro ns n fortune to their children. , . 
/Uirhottf in JlamtutOf i. 320i. 

1553, — (In Chin.i) “The serxice of their 
meal** is the mo^t elegant tlut can lie, 
oxerylliiiig being of very fine procelana 
(although they nl^o make iiso of silver and 
gold pkate), and they eat everything with a 
fork made after their fashion, never putting 
n hand into their food, much or little.”— 
/terms 111. ii. 7. 

15.M.— (After a suggestion of tho identity 
of tho r«*tc rtttrrhtna of tho ancients)*' 
“Co nom de Forcelaluo cst donnd h plu« 
ficur* coquillos dc mer. Et tiource qu’vn 
beau Vats<icMU d*v*no eoruiillc uo tner no so 
]>ourro>t rcmlrc inteux it iiropos suyuut lo 
nom antique, quo do rnppclfcr de Porcc* 
lalne I’n) pciutw quo Ics coquillcs (lolics ct 
Iii>Nintc*>, re<oinbiant« ii Nnero do pcrles, 
ont quclqiic nniiud* ancc K mati^ro dcs 
vases de Forcelaino antiques : ioinet au«si 
quo lo pcuplo rnl^oii nommo Ics pates* 
nostros mietcs do pros -vignols, patenostres 
do Porcelaine. Ix:s susdicks v.xscs dc Pot* 
calaine sont tmnsparents. ct coustent bien 
chcr au Cairo, ct disent mesmement qti'ilz 
Ips ni>i»ortPnt dcs Inde*. Mats ccia no mo 
►cmbui Muysemblnhlc: car on n'en voirroit 
|vw « grande quantib', no de si grades 


pieces «’d failloit apportor do si loing. 
Vue c-guicrc, vn |X)t, ou vn nutro T.*iisscau 
pour ])otttQ qn*ollo soft, cousto vn ducat: 
Mc'catquclmio grud vaso, il coustem dWaii* 
tage.'*— /*. Jkhxtf Ols^txitioM, f* l&l. 

c. 15C0.— “And liecaiise thoro arc many 
opinlous ntnong the Portugal s which havo 
not liceno m CVimu, nliout where this Per- 
celane is mndo, and touching the suhstaueo 
whereof it is made, some saving, that it is 
of oysters shcls others of dung rotten of a 
long timo, because they wero not cnformcil 
of tho truth, I thought it comioniont to 
tell hero the substance, • . (/orpor da 
CruZy in 2*unhust iii, 177. 

[100.5-0,—“ , . . Cliina dishes or Fuflclen.** 
— /lirrfi'aod, First Letter Jjoohf 77. 

[1612.— “Ikalanccd one p.art with sandal 
wood. Porcelain nnd jveppor.” — Danivr,!, 
Lttt*rSy i. 197.] 

1015, — **If iro had in England l»^s of 
porcelain such as they have in China,— 
which porcelain is n kind of plaster buried 
in the earth, and by length of tunc con- 
gealed and glazed into that substnneo ; this 
wero an artifichil mine, nnd part of tliat 
substance. . . /famu, jiiyument on /la- 
o^cAnent of iriMfe; IIW#, by S))edd\nfj, 
ic., 18.59, vii. 523. 

c. 1G30. — “Tlio Jlannyan* all along tho 
sca-ahoro pitch their llooths . ■ * for there 
they sell Callicocs, Cliina-sattcn, Purcollaia- 
wnre, Bcrutorcs or Cahhincls. . « *5iir TV 
Uerhnty cd. 1C65, p. 45. 

1650.— “Wo are not thoroughly resolved 
concerning PorcoUane or China dishes, 
that necorainp to common iKshef they aro 
inndo of earth, which lioth in prciwiration 
nlmut un hundred y enra underground } for 
the relations thereof aro not only divert 
but contrary ; and Authors agree not 
herein. . , .-^Sir TAojnas JJroxenc, Tidgrtr 
Frrors, ii* 5. 

[16.52.—“ Invited by Lady Gerrard I went 
to London, where wo Ind a greato supper; 
all tho vea«cl«, which were innumerable, wore 
of Porcelan, bho having the most ampto and 
richest collection of that curiositio in Eng- 
land,”— /Jivb/«, Z^iiiry, March 19.] 

1720.— In a Int of tho treasures left by 
Aklsar, which is given by Vnlcntijn, we 

“ in PoTCelyn, A'c , Ropias 2507747.”— 
IV (^uraMe), 2l7. 

18S0. — “*Vasolka qiiidcm dclicalionv ct 
cacrulca ct xenusta, quibirt inhaerot nes- 
ciinus quid clcpnntiac, porcellana xocAntiir, 
quasi (sed nescimus qiinrc) a porcellU, In 
jinrtihus autem lintanniao quao eonten- 
tnoiicm spcclant, rocnhitlo forsan annlogii, 
vasa gros'qora et fnsca appellant Iwr* 
l^ri, quasi (sed quaro itontm neseimus) a 
porcin, Forrtsidichrn vnd Wettfffholty 
LCt/not C7iii*rm<i/r, e.v. *IJliio Cliina.*”— 
Motto to yi» Ode ta Lroim Pifff *% JflwwV 
July 17. 

POBQO, p. "Wc Iciiow thi*! word 
only from occiiriciicc in the iM&sagc 
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<|Uotcd ; atul most proUtbtv tlic expla- 
nation suggested by tbc editor of tlic 
jVo^o? is correct, viz, tliat it rcpre^ciils 
Port, Tin’s wotxl is perliaiis 

tbc fame ns ttsed i)y the Krciicli 

for a canoe or ‘dug-out*;* a term said 
by to be (piror/tt) Oirib. fOn 

tlie passage from T. lb quoted below 
Sir JL Yule lias the following note: 

(r.c. T.) It., the author, gives a 
rough dniwing. It rc|n’cs<*iits the 
Purg&c *as a somewhat liigh-sterned 
lighter, not very large, axith five car- 
pnis a side. caimol identify it 

exactly with any kind of inodcni 
l>oat of which I Imve found n repre- 
sentation. It is pci haps inoct like the 
jwhtvrr. I think it must be an Orissa 
word, but I luavc not bcfH able to 
trace it in any dictionary, Unya or 
Bengali.” On thi*; Col, 1'emplc pay‘i ; 
“The modem Indian pofinfr (Malay 

« is n skiir, and would not answer 
»scnplion.” Andervon (/or. cif.) 
mentions that in lOS’/ .‘►crcnil “well- 
laden and baits had piU in 

for shelter at Itanicswaram to the 
northwarfl of 2Iada]>o11am, t.c. on the 
Coromaiidol Co.i«l. Tliere peem«» to 1h» 
no finch ixixwl knoxni there noxx*. I 
think, however, that the term Pvuvio 
is jiroliably an oh-olctc Anglo-Indian 
corrnptionof nu Indian corruption of 
the Port, term 6ffrco, lyircoy a term u«(‘d 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
early i’orlugucte visitors to the* Ka**! 
{c,g, n*A(lH>qMfrqvfy Flak. Soc. ii. 230; 
VoHO da (tifino, Hak. Soc. 77, 210).] 

[lGCi)-70.— “A Purgoo: Tbe^o V?o for 
tlie mo'^t part bctxu'cn ITtiRU* ntifl Pj'iilo 
and Ball.a-tiro : xxilh tbe«o boalH they carry 
poo<l'» into yc Ibwda oa Irtiird I'npbdi and 
Otitc:!i, ka, h'hip'*, they xxill fine n longo 
time ui yu Sea, L^iiige hroiigljt to anchor 
l»v yo Sterne, ii** tlioiro Wnal way i**.”— . 
MS.*^by T. 13.(atoiii.an], quoted by w-li'drrn'a, 
AVi/r/i ll Jv roar ?/• v* tK n, p.* . J 

H>?0, — Kt .St. Hco. Cori«ii., Janj. JIO, 
“rccorfls arrival from the Itiy of the 
*Succc-a,* thof'nptnin of which ropnrtfl that 
n Porgo r/ViYif;«« ?, a frt«‘t*KuIing vo'!*»tl, 
CIipi)cr} drovi* * ashore in Iho lJ.ay uIkiuI 
Pi ply. . . «Ti(i Pxt^, No. lit. p. 2, 

‘*Tlio Thomn** nrrix'od with yc 25 
bales of Pi Ik taken out of the Purga."— 
JMff'iy Pinnjy n.lk. Poe. I. Of*, 

PCV>. — “In lIoORly loUvr to Port St. 
flcorce, dated 1‘ohniarx* d Porpo occurs 
coupled with ‘Iwra^CHimi. Woe, ‘ti nghter'}/* 
•^PriagUy hhmj I'l, Sf. (ko, lat ►or. iti. Id/J. 

POBTIA, fi. In S. India the 
cunimon name of tbc Thf^ptsm 7 »apid- 


»ro, Lam. fN.O. n favourite 

ornamental tree, thriving bcM. near 
the fiCti. The word is a corruption of 
Tamil Puara<ii(j * Flower-king ; [pif- 
lYimtp, from pv, Mlmver,’ araftu^ ‘peo- 
pnl tree*]. In CVylon it is called 
Nnrm f/utiAiiri, and nl«o the Tulip-trcc. 

3712.— “Ix» lx)is Piir leqiicl on Jos mot 
(les toilcs), ot celtti qu'on employe pour Ics 
lattro, rout onlinaircmcnt do mnnriiiicr, 
on d'un oiUro orho notnm^ pordii.*'— 

Ixfif. xiw 122 . 

ISCO.—** Another useful tree, xerj* commtui 
in Ceylon, is the iS’iinV, with llowrr»i»ri like 
lho«o of n tulip that Kuropo.in** know it a.i 
tlic tulip tree. It Imcs the «c*a nir nnd 
saline f.oils It i* planted all along (ho 
Axcnucs nnd streets In the towns near Iho 
xvhcrc it is equally xalucd for its 
shade nnd the hc.aiily of its yellow floxxcr*, 
whilst it« tough woofi \n used for uirringc- 
and gun*sfoeI:«.’'— TVnrtcafV Coiiou, 

1 117. 

It is u-tial tojthnt huge hmnehes 
of tho portIa and Kanxatt trees in irueh n 
riovonly iimnncr that 'there is Imlo pro. 
Kilulity of l)»c trees thnving or hontg 
ornamental."— C/r^/iom, iiruf 

fjf A*, /offiu, 107. 

PORTO NOVO, n.]». A loxvn on 
the caist of S<»uth Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
Pondicherry. T)»e inontion of 
It that we* have found is in Bocarro, 
Dccaday p. 42 (c. 1613). Tho name 
was i>orhaps intended to m win* New 
Oporto/ rather timn *New Hu\*en/ hut 
uchavc not found any history of (he 
n<amc, Hlie Tniiiil name is Paratujt^ 
pttaiy ‘European toxxn/ and it is 
onlted by ^fabomlnedans Alo/^wdif- 
tundor.] 

1718. — “At Night wo t.'iiiie to n Toxvn 
ratted Porta Nova, and m Mahhari'-h 
Pittnii Piitn (PtirangifHyaiy*-^Proj^ganoi\ 
of ty kc,f Pt» 

1720.— name of this city (Porte 
jYofo) rignifics in PortiieucH* Hew Haven, 
Imt tho MfHirs cill it JfoAAouw/Tf /Savfar 
, , . nnd fho (JrnfrKw 
Infratijii, CttOrontnndt'f% R. 

PORTO PIQUENO, PORTO 
GRAl^E. till. pl». * TJic Lilt !e iIax*on^ 
and the (*tx*at Haven * ; itnmc.s liy* 
which the Bengal porN of Satigam 
(q.v.) nnd C7iafn/rt)» (.set* CHITTAGOHO) 
ie.spcclivcly were conmioiily known to 
the rorlugiU'Bc in the ICth century. 

ir»ff1,—“ Porto Pequeno d^‘ Jltttgith . . , 
Cowries nro current In the countiy; 80 
cowries in.ako I (see PON) | of thcsSO 
fwtrn -18 nro e^nal to 1 Jnrin more ur 
— ^1» AVn»*/, 3r. 
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IfiW.— “ Porto Grando dr JS'^m/juUu Tho 
mannd (mdn), by which they woiffh all 
(toodi, contains 40 seera (cerof)! each acor 
182 ounces. . . vl. Nunfft 37. 

1503.—“ lo mi i>arti iVOrisa jicr Bengala 
n1 Porto Picbono . , . s'entra ncl fiutno 
Gnnxe, clalln bocen del qual fiumo sino n 
iiittaihin (see SATIGAU) citth, ouo **1 fanno 
iie^tiji ot ouo i morcadanti si nducono, 
Bonn conti o venti niiglui, cho si fanno in 
dicxutto horo a rcmi, oicil>, in tre crcscenti 
d’actiim, cho eono di set horo rnno.'*''CVf. 
Fedmetf in JiamusiOf iii. 3^. 

l&09.~'**Purti*>4cmo dt Sondiun, ot giun- 
goosemo in Chitignn il gran porto di 
Jlcnpda, in tempo cho i Portoghe«i 
hauctmiio fatto t»jicc o trwim con i Rolton.** 
—Jbid. 396. 

1595, —** BoBidc-*, you toll mo that tho 
traflic and commerce of tho Porto Peqne&o 
of Borngutiln being nlnnys ot great moment, 
if this goes to rum through tho Mogors, 
thoy mil bo tho masters of those tracts.**— 
LtUrr of (he 7i. of Portujjai^ in ^rrAir. 
PorU OrxrnLy Fnscic, 3, p. 43l. 

1596. — “And so ho uroto mo that the 
Commcrco of Porto Grande nf Bcngala is 
llounshtng, and that tho King of tho Country 
had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent, 
of tho duties tlust they used to jviy.*’ — 
Ibid, p. 580. 

1598.— “When jou thinho\m] nrontthe 
point do Guallc, to bo assured thereof, make 
townnls tho Hand, to know it . . . where 
commonlio all tho hhinpc<i know tho land, 
such I say ns we sajlo to JlrngnUn, or to 
any of tho Hauens ilmrcof, as Porto Poqvono 
or Porto Grande, that is tho small, or tho 
great Haven, where the Port ingall cs doo 
trn^l^uo. , . .** — Book 111. 

[c. 1(517.— **Port Grande, PortPequlna," 
in >> T. Po*-** L*fU link, Boc. it. 538.] 

POSTEEN, An Afghan lenthern 
pcli<uc, generally of sheep-skin with 
the lleucc on. Pers. imiln» from rmL 
•nliide.' 

lOSO. — **Khw«iju Ahmad enme on t'Otno 
Government husinoN.i to Ghasrjnfn, and it was 
reported to him that *onio incrclmnts w oro 
^ing to Turkisbtn, wlio were retnnung to 
Ghnznin in tho beginning of winter, ’flio 
Khwdja romombored that ho required a 
certain number of poatina (great cuits) 
every year for himself and sons, , . ,**— 
in PUtoi, li. 497. 

14*12. — “ His Majesty tho rortunato 
Khrikun had sent for tlio Pnneo of Kfilikut, 
hoiNcs, pcli*»**es (posUn) and rolws woven of 
gold. » . .**— .IWarflzzal, in Abf, tt AXr. 
xiv. Pt. i. 437. 

[c. 1590, — ** In the winter season there is 
no need of poshtins (fur-lined coats), . . .** 
—/I III, ed. Jorrtil, li. 337.] 

1862.— ** Otter skins from Gio Hills and 
Kashmir, worn ns Poatina by tho Ynr- 
knndis.*— /*im;ab Tmdr Jirjiott, p. 65. 


POTTAH, K Hind, mid other 
vcmaculnra, jxifftf, &c. A docitineiit 
specifying the 'conditions on which 
lands arc held ; a lease or other doeu*- 
incnt securing rights in land or house 
property. 

1778, — “ I am thcroforo hopeful you wilT 
be kindly ptca.«cd to excuse mo the dvo lacK 
unw demanded, and that nothing m.'iy 1>o 
demanded of me Ixiyond tho amount ex- 
pressed in tho potteh.”— 77*^ of 

hrnam to Hastings, in -Ir/icf^s of Charge 
uyatn^f //., Burke, \i. .591. 

[I860. — “By tho Zumcendar, then, ot hk 
under tenant, a.s the c:tso m.ay be, the land 
18 farmed out to the KjniU hy pottles, or 
ngreomonts, , . ftoml JAfe in, 

firnyaf, 67. 

PBA, PHBA, PEAW, s. Tliis is 
a term cuiistantly used in Buritm, 
familiar to nil who have been in that, 
country, in iu constant application 
a style of u“qicct, nddrc«sea or applied 
to per.sotis and things of especial 
sanctity or dignity. Tints it is ad* 
dressed at Court to" the King ; it is the 
habitual designation of the Buddha 
and his images and dngohas ; of 
huperior ecclesiastics and sacred Iiooks; 
corrcs]ionding on the -whole ,in 
pretty closely to tho Skt. 6'r7, In 
Buriiiesc the Mord i*? written bhuruy 
but pronounced (in Arukau) 
and in modem Burma Pi'Opcr, svith 
tho u.sun1 slurring of the r, Phyd or 
Pyd, Tlie i^e of the term is not con- 
fined to Burma ; it is used in quite a 
siiiiilnr way in Siam, ns iimy he f^cen in 
the quotation below from Alabaster; 
the woi*d is u‘ied in the same foini 
P7/m .smong the Shans ; and in tho 
form Pretty it would seem, in Camhoja. 
Thus Gamier speaks of Indm and 
Vishnu under their Camhojan epithets 
as Prea En and Prea Xorciai (Karfi- 
yaiiu) ; of the figure of Buddha enter- 
ing nirvtJmiy ns Prea Nipjian ; of the 
lung svho built the gicjit temple of 
Angkor Wat as Prta Kot Molea, of 
the King rcimiing at the time of the 
c.vpcdition asTVrn Ang Bcnchea Vodey, 
of various sites of temples as Preacon. 
Preaeany Prea Pitliii, &c. {Voyaqi 
(CExphraiioriy i. 2G, 40, 388, <7, 85, 
72). 

The svoid p’hrA appears in composi- 
tion ill vnnotis names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous A/omplira- 
(1753-00), founder of the late dyna‘<ty, 
and of his son 7>odoa/t-plira (1781- 
1810). In the former instance the* 
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1IIIUH5 ip, according to Sir A. Plmvre, 
Alrtimg- 3 )Vir<f, ix, tlic embryo Biiddlm, 
or Bodipatva. A familiar Siamese ex- 
amine of iipo is in the Plira PCUf or 
sacred fuot-inark of Ihuldiin, n (enn 
M’lilcli i^eprcpcnls tlic M Pmla of 
Ceylon. 

Tho late Prof. II. II. AViIbojj, as will 
be PLMMi. .Bnm)t)sed, tbo word to bo a 
corruption of Skt.;)rn6fin(FeePABVOE). 
But Air. Alabaster ]M)ints, under the 
guidance of the Siame.««c spelling, 
rather to Skt. ram, ‘pr<‘-ennm‘ia, 
.excellent,' This is in Pali r<fro, 
“e.'Ctellent, liest, precious, noble” 
(Giililm), A curious point i** that, 
from the prevalence of tne lerm phra 
ill nil the Iiulo-Chinecc kii)gdom.«, \vc 
iiinst conclude that it was, at the lime 
of the introduutioii of Buddhism into 
tliCRc countries, in predominant use 
ainong Iho Indmu or CeyIoiu*<e mojia- 
gofoiri (jf the new religion. Vet we 
do not find any evidence of Midi a 
of <?td/er or ww. TJfc 

former would in Pali be palblio. In 
II sbort pinner in tbe liijthatjen of the 
Boyal liieiitiitc of tlie Hague (1)1. X. 
•Ide Stub, 1885), Prof. Kern indicates 
tbat tliis term was also in u^e in Java, 
in tlic forms Jim rtnd pm, with the 
sense of * splendid’ and the like; and 
lie cite** iLs an example Bra-i/'yayo 
(the style of several of the medieval 
kings of Java), where Brg. is e.tactly 
tboicpjcM'jitative of Skt. AV?. 

'**1 know that in tho countrj' of 
tlic Bignbics of Pn-yn and 
and tho honourable Epithots of Pra nro in 
uvo; it way l>o aK» tlint the other terms 
of Dipfnity uro cninwon to lK»th Nation^, as 
well ns the /)c fa Lftvhirf, »SVr{i»i, 

E.T. 7P. 

** Tho Pra-Clnng, or by a cor- 
ruption of the Par(Miuff^*i the JUitwhv^ is 
iht ofHcvr, uho Ims tho fi;i{)otiitineni of tho 
CVtiniiicire, ns s\en within ns without the 
Kini;doiii. , . . Bis nawo is coinjK>«cd of 
tilt* Dalio word Pra, which I Imvo so often 
fli<fo«r-ed of, nnd of tho woni Glanfj^ which 
w/Tijitic*' MoLM/ine." — Ilut, 

. , * ‘ *rh on Sutu t»» un o- CWowi (poo GAB • 
TAI^) they cnb Vn.^ilf^nU•T^httov^ s^hich 
scrh.'lfiw ‘•ip’uifios tho firntt and Jirci'IUni 
L*,nV'^JhUL 13J. 

1755.— “At noon «o reneber! McpAilny, 
tho jicrsonnl estate of tho Mnav»oon of 
Pogue, who is oftonor called, from tins 
place, Mcc.idny Praw, or I^ord of Mco.i- 
day."— fo Jm, 212, 

•« Tho opitlici Fhxa, vdiioh ocenjnes 
Ko promment a placo in tho ceroinonml and 
roliidous voc.almhiry of tho Kiamo'S) and 
Jlunno'o, linus been 'tho subject of a good 


deal of noxi‘«cn««o. It is unfortunnlo that 
our Burweso scholars havo novor (1 bcliovo) 
been Sanskrit ^chuln^ay nor vice rrra?, so 
that tho Palco terms u^ctl in Bnnnn hAs*o 
liad littlo clucidfition. On tho word In 
question, Profe-sor IT. 11. Wilson baa kindly 
fa>*oiire(l ino with a note : ‘ Phrtt is no doubt 
A corrujition of tho Sanskrit Prahfnt, a liord 
or >Iastcr ; tho h of the nspirnto bh is of ton 
retained aloiio, leaving /''ra/iH which becomes 
Proh op Phm.’" — Arc //, IV/r, Mtstun to 
,I«i, 01. 

18r»r».— “ All these readings (of doctiraenU 
at the Court} \iero intoned in n high re- 
cifatno, slronciy rcsQinlding that uaod in 
tlio English cathedral nervice. And tho 
long-drawn Phya-d-d^-a ! (My I/ntl), which 
I tenninnted each rcadinp, arltlod to tho 
re-cinhiance, ns it camo in exactly like the 
I Atnen of the J.itnrgy,” — Jlaf. SS. 
i ISfilk —**Tho ^^onl Phro, which f-o fre- 
; quenlly occurs in this >\»rW, hero apjMjari 
for tho first time ; I hn\o to remark that it 
is prf»baWy denved from, or of comRioii 
origin \Mth, tho Phamoli of Aiitnjiiity, It 
is giVL'ii 111 the Smiiio'so dictioimnes ns 
nynonymoiis with (bxl, ruler, priest, nnd 
teacher. It is in f/iet the noni hy uliich 
sovereignly and Kinctity nre associated in 
tho jiopiilar inind.” lunffdtm and 

Pfopf^ uf Siantt [i. d.’»I 

1863.— “TIio title of the Fin>t King (of 
Slain) is Phrii • f V. - Khto - P<f • Jlva and 
fiiiokcn ns phra , , . 

His MAjcsty’fi no'-o is staled in tho Pali 
f<»mi Phra-iVom. . . . Tho'Siamosc form the 
(Catholic) inj**sioiiiiric^, tho Pre.achcrs of 
tho Fhra-CViiw 7Vnr.,Sino, of God tho 
Croalop, <»r the |)i\inc l/ord Bnildcr, . , . 
77ie f\ith<»lic triissronarics express * God ^ 
bv Plira*/Vii(/t/ii-f7.fr« . , . nnd thoy ox- 
plain tho Eucharist ns Phra-/V<»<//ti*-7r<rvrf 
i /femes * Hoely //«>'*, in. 105, 
nndUldb'. 

3B70. — “^bo most excellent Parll, bril- 
limit in his glory, free from nil ignorance, 
iK'hnlding NibliTina tho (>iid of the migration 
of tlio poitl, lighted the Innq) of tho Jaw of 
the Wonl.”— S J)i*ddJitrffodifCf Pamhltitt 
tr. from tlio Bitmicxo, p. 1. 

— “Phra is a Sintnc*>ouunl applied 
to nil Hint iii worthy of the highest resiiect, 
that is, otorything oonncct<vl uith religion 
nnd royalty. It may ho translated ns * holy.' 
Tho Bmmc'sc letters coimnonly ro- 

present tho Sanskrit v—r, I therefore 
prc<<mno tho nord to Iki derived from tlic 
Sanskrit ‘ i /*» * — ‘ to elmoso, or 1o Ikj clioson,* 
nnd ‘nrm— hotter, host, excellent,* tho root 
of fiaarTor,’* — AfahL^br. T/tc \VM of M<* 
Mtr, I«l. 

PEAAQ', Homctimc.s FIAGG, 
Proimrly JVayrb/a, * the ]ilnrc of j-acri- 
lice,' tbo old Hindu jmnm of Allaha- 
bad, and e.spocially of tbe river 
confhnuico, since remote iigc.*! a place 
of pilgriniiigo. 

0, A.n, (ins, — *[li0 royauiiic do Poh-pf-Un 
(PrayAga) n environ bOOO // do tour, J.n 
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capitalo, qui o^t idtiido nu confltiont do 
doux fIcuTC«i A onvtron 20 H do tour. . > . 
Dans In villo, i1 y n mi tcinulo dcs dicux 
out c<}t d'uno ncIic*<'io OiloiiU^nnto, ct oh 
ccintont uno multitude do minic1c<i. • . . 

quel qii'UR c^t cnpnblo do {KMisc'or lo 
ni<^pris do la %io jusmi’ h so donner la 
mort dans co tciiiplo, n obtlont lo honhottr 
ctcmcl ot los joics infimcs dcs dioux . . . 
Depuis I'antiquxtd ja>^n' h nos jours, cetto 
coiitumo in'*cn«^o n'a p is cc'«<S im instant/* 
— Jlioutn-Ttifanff, in /V/. JhmUL li 270-79. 

c. 1020 — . . , thcnco to tlio tree of 
Baragi, 12 (i»anisnngs). lliis is at tho 
oonfliicRco of tho Jurnn.! and Ganges. 
Af-JitrilHit in EUutt, i. 65 
1620.— “ITio «aino day I swam across tho 
n\cr Ganges for iny nnnisomont. 1 counted 
my strokes, and found that 1 crooked over 
at 33 strokes. 1 thon took breath and 
awATQ back to tho other Mdo. I Imd crossed 
by aniinnung every n>er thnt I bad mot 
uitb, except tho Ganges. On re.xching tho 

t rlaco where tho Ganges and Jumna unite, 
rowed over in tho boat to tho Pihg 
sulo, . . — liah^T^ 106. 

lf»8.6 — “ . . . Frfl Agra I camo to Fmgc, 
where tho nucr Jemena entreth into tho 
mtghtio rincr Ganges, and Icinciui looseth 
hiatianic.'*— 72. 7*»frA, in 7/aX/. u 336, 


PBACEIT, s. A tonn nxqdicd to 
the older vernacular dialects o£ India, 
such as tverc dcriti^d from, or kindred 
to, Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature 
nrc tised by ladicv, and by inferior 
clmraoters, *in the Sanskrit dramas. 
These dialects, and the modern ver* 
naculars springing fioni them, bear 
the Biiinc relation to Sanskrit that the 
“ Koiimncc ” languages of Eiiro]>c hear 
to Latin, an .uialogy wliich is found 
ill many' jiarticiilars to hold with most 
surprising exactness. Tlie most com- 
pletely jirescTved of old Prakrits is 
thnt which was used in ^Ingadlin, and 
wliich has come down in the Buddhist 
l>ooks of Ceylon under the name of 


PaU (q.v.). 
alysis of 


this 


The ill St European an- 
^ Jiis language bears the title 
Limjiftte Praciiticae. 
Seri}nit CJiriMtamt^ Bonnao ad 

Bheimm, 1837.*' The term itself is 
Skt. prdlriUtf ‘natural, unrchnccl, 
smlgar,* &c. 


1801 — ** Sannerita w the speech of the 
Celestials, framed m gnunmatic.'il institute^, 
Fracxita is mmilnr to it, but manifold 
as A provincial dialect, nnd othennse."— 
Sansh'il Treattfi^. quoted by Colebroolf. in 
A9. JteSi vn. 190. 


along the sea. It is Port, yimta, ‘the 
shore.* 

{1698. — ** Another townc towards tho 
Xorth, called Villa do Praya (for Praya is 
AS much as to «i 3 *, ns strand) *'— 
n.'ik. Soc. ii. 278.3 

I PBESIDENCY (and PBESI- 
DENT)i s. The title ‘President,* ns 
applied to the Chief of a ]»rincipal 
Factory, was in early fxipulnr nsf, 
though ill the charters of the 
its first occurmicc is in lOGl (see 
Letters Eatenty he]ovr). In Sainshin y’s 
Caten^ar wo find letters headed “to 
Capt. Jourdain, pre.sident of the 
English at Bantam ” in 1G14 (1. 297-8) ; 
hut it is to he doubted whether this 
wording i.s in the original, A little 
later we find a “proposal by Mr, 
Middleton conccniing tlic appointment 
of tu*o csficotal factors, at Surat and 
Bantam, to have nulbority over all 
other factors ; Jourdain immed.** And 
later again he is styled “John Jourdain, 
Captain of the house" (at Ikintam ; 
sec pp. 303, 323), and “Chief Merchant 
at Bantam ” (p. 343). 

1623.—“ Speaking of tho Dutch Cum- 
nvindcr, ns well ns of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to toko me for 
an ninng, I should not omit to say that l»olh 
of thorn in Surat live in great style, and like 
tho grandees of tho land. They go alxout 
with A great train, sometimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with A great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and umicd, according to custom, with 
sword, target, bow nnd arrow ««/'— 7*. defltt 

VatUy ii. D17. 

„ “Our boat going ashore, tho Presi- 
dent of tho English Merchants, who iisimllr 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in tho E. Indies, Persia, and other 
places dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign, Thomas llastcl* , . . camo aboard 
m our said l>oat, writh a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the priest's 
oflico among them).’*— /6iVf. li. 601-2 : [Hak. 

IC.'IS. — “As n)on ns tho Commanders 
heard that the (English) President was come 
to Snhaly, they wont ashore, . , , OTjo two 
d,a>cs following were spent in feasting, at 
which tho Commanders of the two Ships 
treated tho President, who aftenvards 
returned to SvntUtt, . , , During niy nb^o 
.at SurttUa, I wanted for no divertiscmcnt ; 
for 1 . . . found company at tho Dutch 
President’s, who had his Farms there » . . 


PBAYA, s. This is in IIong-Koiig 
the ^ Jiainc given to xvhnt in most 
foreign setllemonts in China is called 
the Bund ; the promenade or drive 


* ThOTnss Ikl^tn11 or llastril wmt out app.nr- 
rntly in ims. In K>lu Is imsitionn! ns a “cblof 
merclumt of the Art t at Sxvally lloail,** niid oR>si 
later ns chief at Sural (hihiS'dinjrbtiry, I, 470, and 
ll.rosdm) 
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inasmuch as I could convonso \nth them 
in their own Language.’ B.T., 
‘Aid. 1609| p. 19. 

1638. — *‘Iies Anglois ont bion encore vn 
bureau h Bantam, dans Tlale de Jaua, maia 
il a son President particuUer, qui nc depend 
point do celuy do Suratta,** — MandelslOt 
rrcnch od. 1659, p. 124. 

„ mon retour h Sitra((a io 

trouvay dans la logo dea Angloia plus de 
•cinqunuto marchands, quo lo President 
uuoit fait venir do tema lea autres Bureaus, 
pour reudro compto do Icur administration, 
ot pour cstro presens h co changement do 
Gouncmemont.” — Ibid. 188. 

1661.— “And in case any Person or Per- 
.^ons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of the said Governor 
and Company, in tlie said Ehst Indies, 
their Factors or Agents there, for any 
Oifenco by them done, shall appeal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
•case, it shall and may bo lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carry him or them homo Prisoners to 
Fngland.” — Letters Patent to (hr Oovemor 
•and Commnv of Merchants of London, 
.trading %oiih the A*. Indies^ Sd April. 

1670.— The Court, in a letter to Port St. 
George, fix the amount of tonnage to bo 
.allowed to tbeir officers (for their p4'rnte 
investments) on tlioir return to Europe ; 

Presidents and Agents, at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and l&ntam . 5 lonns. 

QhufeSf at Persia, the Bay (q.v.), Mosu> 
Inpatam, and hiacassar : Deputy at 
Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, Fort 
St. Gcoige, and Bantam . 3 tonne/* 
In A^oies and No. i. p. 3. 

1702.— “Tuesday 7th Aprill. ... In the 
morning a Councill . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among us whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, &c., upon 
Invitations given us from the Shabandor or 
.any others to go to their Countrey Houses 
or upon nny other Occasion of diverting 
our SelvoB abroad for health, should be 
charged to our Honblo Masters account or 
noi^ the President and Mr. Loyd weio of 
opinion to chaigo the same. . . . But Mr. 
Bouse, Mr. Kidgca, and Mr. blaster were of 
opinion that Batavia being a place of extra- 
ordinar}' charge and Expense in all things, 
the aatd Camsh hire, &c., ought not to 
bo charged to the Honourable Company’s 
Account." — MS. Records in Jndia Oj^ier. 

Tlie book containing this is a collo- 
•cation of fragmentaiy SiS. diaries. But 
this passage pertains apparently to the 
lirocccdings of President Allen Catch- 
jiole and his council, belonging to the 
Factory of Chusan, from which they 
were expelled by the Chinese in 1701-2 ; 
they stayed some time at Batavia 
•on their way home. Mr. Catclipole 
■<or Ketclipole) was soon afterwards 
•ohief of an Engllsli settlement made 


upon Pulo Condorc, off the Cambojan 
coast. In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writers, to learn the Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Cliinese trade. But Catch- 
pole w'aa himself, about the end of 
1705, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, and witli him all the 
English but two (see Brueds Amiats^ 
483-4, 580, 606, and A. Hamilton, ii. 
206 [ed. 1744]). The Pulo Condore 
enterprise thus came to an end. 

1727. — “About the year 1674, Prosident 
Aungicr, a gentleman well qualified for 
governing, camo to the Chair, and leaving 
Surat to the blanagoment of Doputios, came 
to Somhatf, and rectified many things.” — A. 
Uamilton, i. 188. 

PBICKLY-HBAT, s. A trouble- 
some cutaneous rash (Lichen tropicus) 
in the form of small red pimples, 
which itch intolerably. It alfects 
many Europeans in the hot weather. 
Fryer (pub. 1608) alludes to these 
“ fierj' pimples,” but gives the disease 
no specific name. Natives sometimes 
suffer from it, and (in the south) use 
a paste of sandal- wood to alleviate it. 
Sir Charles Najiier in Sind used to 
suffer niiicli from if, . and we have 
heard him descriljcd as standing, when 
ghing an interview during tlie hot 
weather, with his back against the 
edge of an open door, for the con- 
venience of occasional friction against 
it. [See RED-DOG.] 

1631. — “Quoa Latinus Hippocrates Cb?*- 
Odsus papuhui, Fhmus sudamina 
vocat . . • ita cr^ra simt^ ut ego adhuc 
nemiuom noverim qui molcstias has cffu-> 
gcrit, son singis quam morsa.i culicuiu, quos 
Lumtani Mos^vitas voennt. Sunt .autom 
hacc papulae rubentes, ct asporao aliquan- 
tum, per sudorem in cufom ojoctm ; plorum- 
quo a capito ad caloem usque, cum snimoo 
pruritu,* ot ossiduo acnlpcndi dosidorio 
orampontca.”— Jlfic. Bontiit llisL, Nat. &c,, 
ii. 18, p. S3. 

1665. — “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
m the Sky, not a breath of Wind; my 
horses are spent, thoy have not seen n green 
Herb since wo came out of Lahore my 
Indians, for all thoir black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet aro peeled off, and my body is oovored 
all over Trith pimples that prick me, ns so 
many needles.” — Jiemier, E.T. 125; [od. 
ConstahU, 889]. 
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cut (iice Baiuusio’s Ital. lersiou, bk. 
viiL cb. xxv*)« author gives ati 

amusing story of bis first making* 
acquaintance with the fruit in S. 
Domingo, in the year 151S« 

Some of the names by 'which the 


p673.— “ThisScflison . . . thoagb moder- 
ately a arm, our Bodies broke out into | 
stnall fiery Pnnples (a sign of a p^Toifixig 
f^nuijt) augmented by MuSKEKtOB-Bitea, and 
Chin«t raisii^ Blisters on ns.”— i’V^er, 35.] 

ISO/.— “Ono thing I hare forgotten to 
toll jou of— tho prickly heat. To give 30 a, , . ^ ^ - 1 

some notion of its intensity, the placid Lord Opunit<l IS knowU in the Pmyao secni 
William (Bentiock) has been found spniuling j (q belong properly to species of 
on a table oa ^ back, aad Sir Henry fljua the JEtjnJortia 

^"fehZ’n ,™? ^ w TiS m"en an^Bois, is called &c. ; and 

a Welshman, and a fiery Bmon .n all ^ Kabuli im, 

Oanqi sho, KamjH cAu, &c. ^anyi difi 
IS alk) the name of an EwplioThut sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be the 
S yemfoliay L. (Pu7ijah PlantSy pp^ 
101 and 194-5). [The common name 


2 >on:ses, was discorered by a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, muing like a baited bulk * 
— Lord Mtnio tn Judmy June 29 
18X3.—** Among the pnmary effects of a 
hot cbmato (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we maj notice pnmy hwt.”~ 
Jo/tnjfon, lajiuauc of Trop CYimafeir, *25. 


in Upper India for tbe prickly 
«« , • IS iiwypAajw, ‘snake-hooa,* from its 

PEICKLY-PEAB, s. Tbe popular shape 1 This is curious; for although 
name, in both E. and "W. Indies, of cactuses are verv like certain 

the Opunhd Di/fp/iii, Haworth EuphotliaSy there 13 no *jE?«pAor5ia re- 

/fufica, Roxb.), a plant spread all o^ev . semidnig the Opuniia in form. 

Indui, and to which Roxburgh ga^e i —• ^ • * ‘ “ 


the latter name, apparentlv ''in the 
belief of its bding inmgenous m that 
countiy. Undoubtedly, howe^e^, it 
came from America, wide as has been 
Its spread over Soiitbem Europe and 
Asia. On some paxts of the Mediter- 
ranean shores (eg. in Sicilv) it ha» 
become so charaetenstic that it is Laid 
to realize the fact that the plant had 
110 existence there liefore the 16tli 


The Zaiftm mentioned m tbe Ala 
(Gladmity i600,ii. 68; [Jarretty ii 230; 
Sid% Alif ed. U<i»i6cry, p. 31] as used 
for hedges in Guzeiat, is doubtless 
Euphorbia also. The Opunlia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, &C., and It was much used by 
'Uppoo as an obstruction round liis 
foitifications. Both the E. Royhaua 
and the Opxintia are used for fences 
m parts of the Punjab. Tbe latter 


century. Indeed at Paleiiuo we baie j jg otnectionable, from harbouring dirt 
heard this scouted, and eMdence quoted reptiles; but it spreads rapidly 

m tbe supposed circumstance that eating the fruit, and 

«uuong the moaaics^ of the si>Iendid facility with which the joints 


Dnomo of Monreale (12th century) 
the fig-leaf garments of Adam and 
£\e are lepre^ented as of this unconi- 
promi-sing material. Tlie mo&aic was 


take root. 

16S5. — “The Pnckly-Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or fl foot high • . . the^ 
fruit at first is green, like tbe I.eaf, « . . It 


I I J- ***** *** «»«• » W—.., a.OV -..r.-- , . . . . . 

examined by one 01 the pi Cscnt wnter^i I is %erv pleasant in taste, cooling and re- 

A ..-l-- 1- - .. -S - tLT.... 1 R ... on 4^1.. m 


A^ofu and Queries, vniL 254.] The 
cactus fruit, vellow, purple, and led, 
which may he said to form an nn- 
portaut article of diet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which is now* sometimes 


1764.' 


** On this lay cuttiogs of the pnckly pear ; 
They «Jon a fonmdablo fence \nU shook’*' 
Graiiip^r, Bk. 1 . 

[1829. — “The cattle of Bunat ... is 


seen in London shops, is not, as far as j covered with tho ctuttVy or prickly pear. 



the Indian Opunfiu, is a matter for 
inqmry. The fruit of the Indian 
plant is smaller and less succulent. 
There is a ^od description of the 
plant and friut in Oiudo, with a good 


Poruia and Crarde»^, 285. 


PBOlUEB, n.p. An important plate 
in P^i aboie the Delta. Tiie name 
U Talaiug, x>roperly JBrun. The Bur* 
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iiiGSC call it Py^ or (in llic AmcaiiGsc 
form in wliich tlic r is pronounced) 
/V/and Prif^viyo (‘city’). 

ir»l5* — “When ho (Iho K, of iimiHttii) 
^^as nirivcd at tho young King's |villacc, he 
•caused liim<3e1f to lio croumod King of Promt 
nnd during tho Ceremony . , . rondo that 
poor Princct whom ho hnd deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue knooling before hira, 
with his hands held up. . . . This dono ho 
went into a Pnlconci which looked on n 
great Mnrkot'pinco, whither Iio comniAnded 

tho dead children that lay up and doun 
tho strooin, to bo brought, and then causing 
thorn to bo hacked very Rntnll, he gave 
thenit mingled with Bran, Hicc, and Hcrb«, 

, to hia Eletihnnts to cat." — E.T. 211- 
212 (orig. c1t.|. 

0.1609,—“. . . this quarrel uas hardly 
ended when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from n quarter where tho Portuguese 
were still fighting. Tho cauao of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Pren sent in pursuit of iho King of Arracan, 
knouing that ho had fled that way. Our 
people hastening up had a Ptin* and well 
fought combat with them ; for although 
they were fatigued with tho fight which had 
been hardly ended, ilio«o of Prea were to | 
di«>hGnrtoncd at seeing tho Portuguese, I 
whoso steel they hnd already felt, that they i 
wero fain to retire.” — Jiotnrro^ 142. Thin 
author has From (p. 132) and Porao (p. 149). , 
f Also 600 under AVA.] j 

1755. — “Prone • . . has the ruins of an i 
ckl hritJt \mll ivund ft, and immediately j 
without (half another with T*ak — 

CWpt. G. Bahetf in Palrymph, i. 173. 

1795.—“ In tho evening, my boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of /Va^e-wcie, or 
P^ome, . . . renowned in Birman hisloi^'.” 
— iSj/mw, pp. 238-9. 

PEOW, PAEAO, &a, n. Tliis word 
seems to Imve a double origin in 
European ufc ; tlie Mnlayal. *n 

lioaV and the Island %vord (conitnon 
to iMalay, Javanese, and most Iangnngc.s 
iif the Archipelago) vrdti or jmihl. 
This is often specifically applied to a 
iiecultar kind of galley, “ Malay Prow,” 
imt Cmw'furd defines it as “a general 
term for any vc.'ssel, but generally for 
small craft.”‘ It is hard to diptinguish 
hetween the words, ns adopted in the 
c;irlier hooks, except hy considering 
date and locality. 

1499.— “Tlio King dcsiuitchod to them 
A largo boat, which they call par&o,^ well 
manned, on ward which ho sent a Nairo of 
his with an errand to tho C.nptnins. . . — 

Corrfa, Lendan, I, i. 115. 

1510.— (At Calicut) “Somo oilier small 
ahips nro ftallod Pnrao, and they arc boat-* 
of ton paces each, and arc all of a piece, 
;ind go with oan made of cano, and tho 
mast also is mado of cano.”— I’cr/Aemn, 164. 


1510. — “Tho other Per dim said: ‘O i$ir, 
what shall wo do I * I replied : * liOt us go 
along this shoro till w’o find a narao, that ri, 
a small hark.' /5W, 209. 

1518.—“ Item ; that any one possessing a 
zambuquo (boo SAllBOOK) or a paxao of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with nil that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two daj’s lioforc to tho Cajitain of tho 
City.”— A uto </o» J*riul*yw da Cirfode df 
GoUf in Archiv, Fol, Orient. Kascic. v. p, 7. 

1623.—“ When Bom Sanclio (Bom Kiacho 
Anrique^; sco Corroi, u. 770) went into 
Miwrto fight with the fleet of tho King of 
Bintam which wa*! Inside tho River, there 
arose a rquoll which upset nil cnir pamoB 
and lancharaB at tho bar mouth, . . 

— LnuhranfUf de Ctnisag df Jnduif ]>. 5. 

1582.— “Kext dayo after tho Cn^iitiine 
(rcnoml] W'ith all hi!? men being a land, 
working upon tho ship cuillcd Burrio, tbero 
enmo in twro little Paraos.”— (tr. 
by If. UX f. 62*-. 

1580. — “The fifth and last festival, which 
is callofl S<cp(in /A/awn, is one in which tho 
King (of Pegu) is omliarked in the mo‘<t 
beautiful par6, or boat . , f7. iSaWt, 

l. 122 . 

1600. — Gouvea (f, 271*) u.*«cs par6. 

“An howro after thiscomminga 
iKiarn of tlio hoUnnderH came a prawe or a 
canow from UanUim.'*— J/tiWAroa’* IWwr, 
c. 3 (w). 

riOll.— “Tho Portuguese call their own 
gnliots Kavircs (imnor) nnd tlio^o of the 
i^lnlahars, Pairaue. Most o f theso vc^scl- 
woro Chctils (hco CHETTY), that is to «iy 
mcrchnutmon. Xmincdintcly on arnvnl the 
Malabars draw up thuir PadOB or gniliots on 
tho beach .” — Pvrurd dc Aamf, link, Soc. 
i. 31.5. 

[1623. — “In the Morning wo di«cem*d four 
shins of Malabar RoTcr.s near the shore (tlicy 
calfod thorn Faroes and they goo with O.sf^ 
Uko our Galoots or Foists.”— rfrffa laf/e, 
ITak. Soc. li. 201.] 

1660, — “ Con sccroto provino Lope do 
Soarex vcinto batelca, y goliemnnijolo y 
entmndo f>ur im rio, halinron cl poligro do 
eSneo naves y oclionta paraos con mucha 
gento rcsuclta y do valor,”— Ahria y aSoiwa, 
AAa, i. CG. 

1673. — “ They arc ownore of sovcml small 
Frovoes, of tho ^amo make, and Canooscy, 
cut out of one entire Piece of \7oo<l,” — 
AVyrt*, 20. Elsowhore (^.<7. 57, 59) ho has 
Proea. 

1727. — “Tho Andannners had a ycarlv 
Cu‘itoin to come to tho AVrotar Island^ witfi 
A groat number of small Praws, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many' of tho poor Nlco- 
tiarcans os they could ovorcorao,” — A, 
//flfffieVfoK, ii. 65 [cd. 1744], 

1816. —“ • . . Prahu, a term under wrhicli 
tho Mfdnyn include every <Icscri)ition of 
vessel.”— in As, Res. xii, 132. 

1817. — “TIio Chineso also hove many 
brigs ... ns well as nativo-built pmhnB.** 
•^Rujfflest Jam, i. 203. 
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186S. — “Oa Decomlicr 13tli I wont on 
hoanl a iiraii bound for the Aru Islands.**— 
— Wallace, Malay Archip* 227. 

FUOKAt ndj. Hind, fakkd, *ripo, 
mature, cooked* ; and lienee aiibstanti{xl, 
permanent^ with many specific applica- 
tions, of which examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term cutcha (q.v.) One of the most 
common uses m which the word has 
become specific is that of a building 
of brick and mortar, m contradistinc- 
tion to one of inferior material, os of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus : 

[1756. — **. . . adjacent houses; all of 
them of the strongest Fecca work, and all 
most proof against our Mottal on yo Bastions.’* 
Capt. Grant, Rtport on Sitae qf Calcutta, ed. 
by Col. Tomplo, AnL, 1890, p. 7.J 

1781.— “The House, Cook-room, bottle- 
connah, godown, jee , are all puolm-built.** 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 41, 

1824. — A httlo above this beautiful 
stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out tho Company's wnrohouscs.” — 
od. 1844, i. 259-GO. 

1842 — ** I observe that there are in the 
town iVehh) many hofldrags punka-htriff; 
as it is called in India.*’— BWfmyton to Ld. 1 
Ellenborough, in Indian Adm of Ld, £., 
p, 306. 

1857. — **Your Lahore men have dono | 
nobly. I should like to ombraco them; 
Donald, Roberts, Mae, and Dick are, all of 
thorn, pncca trumps. —Zerrf Lawremx, in. 
Lift, 11. 11. 

1869. — ** . , , there is no surer test by i 
which to measure tho prosperity of tho ! 
people tban^ the number of pucl^ houses i 
that are being built *’ — Report of a Sub' \ 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a snb- 
stantivo pucka, for work of bnck and 
mortar, or for tho composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727. — “Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
callM Puckah, which is a Composition of 
Brick-dust, Idme, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, it is as bara 
and tougher than firm Stone or Brick.** — 
A, BamlUm, ii. 19 ; [cd. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The word was al^o sometimes used 
substantively for “»kc^ (see 

CUTCHA). 

c. 1817. — “ I am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet lost month 1 could only lay by eight 
rupees and four puckers.” — Mn, Sienet^** 
Storite, 66. 

In. (Stockdale’s) Indian Vocabulary 
of 1788* we find another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate. 


, Bencrally 

fatal in 24 hours.* 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and cutcha dUtinguishes be- 
tween two classes of weights and 
measures. The existence of twofold 
weight, the pucka ser and the cutc^ 
used to be very general in India. It 
was equally common in Medieval 
Europe. Almost every city in Italy 
bad Its libra grossa and libra sottile 
(e.g. see Pegolotti, 4, 34, 153, 228, &c.), 
and we ourselves still have them, 
under the names of poiend avoirdtqms^ 
and pound troy, 

1673..— « Tho Maimd Fqoka at Agm is 
double BS much (as the Surat Maiind),**— 
Frytr, 205. 

1760.— “Los pacca cosset , , , repoadont 
h uno lieue de ITsle do Franco.” — LtU, JSdif, 
XV. 189. 

1803.—** If tho rice should bo sent to* 
Coraygaum, it sbonld bo in sufficient quan- 
tities to give 72 pncca scorn for each load.” 
— WtlUngton, Jbetp, (cd. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next quotation the terms 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
cmiracter of the appointment’s held. 

1866.' — * * Susa » . Well, Miss, I don’t wonder 
you're so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, thongh he is outoha. Thank 
oodness my young man ig pucka, though 
0 IS Only a suborainato Covornment Salt 
, Chowkeo.’*— Twriyaii, The Dawk Bungaloio, 
222 . 

The remaining quotations are ex- 
amples of miscellaneous use ; 

1853.—** * Well, Jenkynsj ouv nows I ** 
‘Nothing pucka that I know o'f.*"— Ouit- 
fitld, ii. 57. 

1866 — “ I cannot onduro a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka.**— TVtfw/van, 
The JOawh Rungalo\t', in i'VetJter, Ixxiii. Stffl. 

The word has siiread to Cliina ; 

“ Dis pukka sing-song ro.ihee show 

How smart man make mistake, galow.” 
litland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 54. 

PXXCKAHLYjS ; aWFUCKAUIi. 
Hind. pa7:halt, ‘a water-carrier.’ In 
N. India the paVidl [Skt. jKiyas, ‘water,’ 
kkalla, ‘skin*] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox-hide) of some 20 gallons 
content, of which a pair are carried 
by a bullock, and the pakhdll is the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
the -water thus. In tlie Madras Drill 
Begiilations for 1785 (33), ten puckalies 
arc allowed to a battalion. (See also 
Williamson’s V, M, (1810), i. 229.) 
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11538. — ^Rcforring to tlio proiwi-ation** for 
the Ricgo of Hiu, tJioy liroupht from 

All the wolls on the i^lnncl hy nil the bullocks 
tho^* could collect with their wnterskin^, 
which they call pacals {PacahV'-^CouitK 
Dec. V. Bk. iii, ch. 2.] 

1780,— “There ii anoUior very ncccs'^nrj* 
establishment to the Eiiropocm corp«, which 
is two buccalies to cacli company : these arc 
two largo leathern bags for holding wntor, 
slung upon tho hack of a bullock. . . — 

NarraUvef 183, 

1803,—“ It (water) is brought by means 
c»f bullocks in leathern bags, cnllccl here 
puckally bags, a certain number of which 
IS attached to every regiment und garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Puckauly- 
boys are omplovod to fill tho bags, and 
dnvo tho bullocks to tho quarters of the 
different Europeans .*’ — PercicaVt Ctylon^ 102. 

1801, — “It would bb a much better 
arningoment to give tlio ndjut.ants of corps 
an nllowanco of 20 rupees per incosam, to 
supply two puckalio men, and two bullocks 
with l)ag«, for each conipan 3 '.*’— WtUingion, 
ill. 509. 

1813. — “ In cities, in the armies, and with 
Europeans on country O5:curs*ion«i, tho water 
for drinking is iHua li}' c.arricd in largo 
leather bags called pacanlies, formed b\ 
tho entire skin of on ox.”— /'br6ps, t/r. Mm 

ii. 110; (2nd cd, i. 4151. 

1812. — “I lost no time in confidentially 
communicating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trjnng eomo exporiments fw to 
the possibility of convoying emnty *piickal]8 ' 
and * mnssiicks * by sea to Suez.*’— -iVtV fr , 
Arihui'f in A7icn6oro«y/<*s JmL Atlwtn. 219. 

[1850. — “On the reverse Hank of uotnpauies 
march the PickaUiers, or men drinng bul- 
locks, carrying large leather bags filled with 
water. , . .** — Jltrmu Tm Y<arg in /adm, 

iii. 335.] 

PUOKBBOW, V. Tins is jntiperlv 
the iniperativc of the Hind, verb 
pakrandy ‘to cause to be seized/ jwArao, 

‘ cause him to he seized * ; or perliaps 
more correctly of a compound verb 
pakarCiOy < seize and come,' or in our 
idiom, ‘ Go and seize.' But puckertyio 
belongs essentially to the dialect of the 
Euro])Gan soldier, and in that becom&s 
of itself a verb Ho pwc/ccroia/ t.e. to lay 
hold of (generally of a rccalcitmnt 
native). The conversion of the Uind, 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
in/inilive, is not imcoininon ; compare 
bimow, dumbeow, gubbrow, lugow, , 
See* I 

ISdfi.— “ Fanny, I am ctitcha no longer, | 
Surely you will allow n lover wJjo is pucka , 
to puckero 1”— 3Veiv/y«n, The /Mirl- 
/or, 360. I 

1 

PUDIPATAN, n.p. Tlie name of 
a very old seaport oi Malnhnr, 'wliich I 


*liaa now ceased to have a place in tlie 
Maps. It lay' between Cannnnore and 
Calicut, and must have been near the 
■\Vaddakard of K. Johnston's Royal 
Atlas. [It apjieava in the map in 
Logan's Malabar as PiUnpjMtamin or 
PHiapjKtnam,] The name is Tamil, 
Puihimfianay *New City.' Compare 
true form of Pondicherry. 

0 , 6ir>, — “The most notable places of 
trade are these • . . and then five marts of 
^Tal<I from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangnruth (mjo hlANGALOBE) 
Salopntana, Nalopatatia, Pudopatana. ...” 
— Cosmas Indtcftple^t^tcs, Bk. xi. (boo in 
&c, p. clxxvitl.). 

c. 1342.—“ Buddfattan. which is a con- 
sidorablo city, nituntod u;>onn great estuary. 

• « . Tho haven uf this city is ono of tho 
finest ; tho water is good, tho betel-nut is 
abundant, and is oxjiortod theneo to India 
and Clnna ,” — Jhn /hUK/«, iv, 87. 

c. 1420. — “ A nu.\ rursus so diebus vigmii 
torrestn via cenitulit nd urbem p<jrtumquo 
niantinmm nomino Pudifetoneom.”— C*on/t, 

I in Pt>fft/ia, He I hr. Port. 

I ISIO.— . . And passing tboso places 
you cuinc to a nver called Pndripatau, in 
which thoro is n giHJil place iiaving many 
I Moorish mcrclmiits who l)os^cs3 a multitude 
of flbi|»s, and hero begins the Kingdom of 
I Calient.”— /larfcw'rt, in y/owMxin, i. f. Sllr, 

I Sco also in Stanloy's Barbo^sv Padopaiani, 

I and in TiJirat-ubMujahuben, b^'Rowhatidson, 
pp. Tit 157, w'horo tho immo iifud/uKaii) is 
misread Buduftun. 

[PUO, 8. Hind. Rht. padala^ 
‘a foot'; in Anglo-liidiiin use the 
footmarks of nn animal, such as a 
i tiger. 

[1831.—“. , . snogiuno wo wore soino- 
times on tho rojKirt of n hura pug from tho 
Bliikareo.” — t/nVnt. f^mrU Mug* reprint 
1873,11.178. 

[1882.— “Prcaontly tlio largo ^qun^o 'pug' 
of tho tiger wo uoro in KOfireh of appeared.” 
'^Sitndersony Thirtr^^n- Ymrty 30.] 

PHGGBY, PTJGGEBIB, e. Hind. 
pag\% ‘a turban.' The term being 
often used in colloquial for a scarf oi 
cotton or silk wound round the hut 
in turhan-form, to protect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and naiuc 
have of late j'cars made their way' to 
England, and may be seen in London 
shop-windows. 

0 , 1200.— “PrithirAja . . . woroapagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
torn. In his cart ho woro pearls; on his 
neck A pearl necklace . Jlardai 
E.T. by Jitamesy Jmt AnU i. 282. 

[1627. — . . I find it is the common 
mode of tho E.aflicm Pooplo to shave tho 
head alt save a long lock whiohsuporatitiously 
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tlioy loaro at tho veiy ioi>, Mich c^pccinllv 
i\A went Tarbans, ^fawllI^ I)u<tara, nml 
Puirearces JT. Jifrh*rt, c<l. 1077, 

1» HO ] 

1673— “They are ilwtiupui^'hecl, pouio 
nccordinp to tho coni»anpuinity they cl.iini 
\Mth Mfthomol, fti a Smd Is nkm to tint 
ImiKjsturo, nml therefore only ft'ismncs to 
him-«clf (i (Ireon Vc^t ami Packciy («r 
Turli.vt). . . ."--/’Vyrr, SIJ , [eomu llltl 

16S»> , . , with i\ Pnffcarce or Turl> vnt 

lijxili Ihoir llc»uls ” H\\ 

1871. — " Thc.\ (tho Xofrn> Pt>lito in 
Dcnnrnra) «<'ccl freijuontly to he turncil 
out to parsnip in ISooruo T»jwn Btrocts, 
<lrc«^c(i in n neat iiniftirni, T^ith white 
pniTfimos fmnuntr In their clxmj f ice-* * • 
•frnitn^ Th* 

PUGGT. Hnul /rwi (not m 
SluikcsjHMrV Dnt , nor iii IM.i(ts), from 
img (Poe PtJO), ‘the foot.* A jirofivs- 
sional InuUnr, the name of a caste, 
or nithei aii on uiwition, who«e lmsinG.«s 
IS to tnack tliieves hy footmarks imrl 
the like. On tho sybtom, sco Ihirlon^ 
Sind hrvmttd^ i. 180 

[1821 — “ There are in snino of the clHlriets 
of Central linha (as in (lu^cmt) puggeoa. 
nho have hiuhII fees on tho silln};c, nml 
whoso business it is to trice thicscs by tho 
print of tlicir feet .”— Ctntntl Jndia^ 
l!ml od. II lO.J 

1879,_'‘ (JihkI puggies or trackers vhiuild 
liO employed to follow tho dncoit^ duriti.^ 
the dnytiine ” -Ton^s »j/ f/nfm, O^erUml 
Bappt , May 12, {>. 7. 

PTTHUB. POBB, PYBB, &p., p. 
Ilind. pa/j«r, jmhvy from Skt. nm/utm. 
‘ A fourth i>nrt of the dar ana of the 
iiicht, a watch * or space ot 8 gharjs (sec 
CHUBBY). 

c. 1&26, — **. Tlio natives of HindostAn 
divide tho night and day into GO parU, each 
of which they denonnnato n ffh^n , they 
likewise divide tho night into 1 ]Kirts, nml 
tho day into tho mime luiinlicr, each of 
which they call a Fahor or aatch, which 
tho Persians call a /inter, 331. 

[c, 1D90. — “ITio Ilindtiiihnasophcrsdivido 
tho d.ay ami night into loiir |inrts, each of 
which they call n pahr."^«ftn, cd. JurML 
ill. 15.1 

1633.—“ Par." Sco under CHUBBY. 

1673.—“ Pore." See under CONG. 

1803.—“ I hare Rome Jasooscs Bclcctcd 
by Col. C’d hmhnnn for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state sccrcta. who 
go to Smdm*s camp, rcm.iln there a phaur 
in fear. . . J/. nphinrtouf^ in Lifr^ i. 62. 

PULA, s. In Tamil piV/nt, Iklnlayul. 
pillay ‘child*; the title of a superior 
class of (so-called) SCidras, [especially 


cumums] In Oocltin and Tra\Mn*ure 
it rorrc'ipouds with Nil\inr (see NAIB). 
It 1*1 granted hy the .«overcigiu nml 
carrier exemption from uuetoiimiy 
innnual laliour. 

15,53.—**, , . pulas, nho nro the iretitlc. 
men” (,/i<5f/ya.«).— Ctw/awArda, ir. 2 

(1726 -**0 Sigimte ijuo o Omtncmlur 
tinha ri'iiietido i’omr» gnstnnvo nrntni c as 
Pnlaznarcs t emos cn rcrubid.* — * e/M*n, 
in JArAc^rfir, iii. 13.] 


PtJLICAT, ii.p. A town on the 
^^.ldl*;ls coi«t, which uan long the scsxl 
of a Dutch factory. I5p., (3nld well’s 
nut I VO friend Seshagiri Sastri gi\'S 
the proper name ns jw/a-IY/I'ddi/, ‘ohl 
VollviVju or Vcrkfidu/ lhi‘ last aplae- 
name iiiPiitionod in the Tamil 8tvaite 
JVrdniwi (m'O aKo Valent Ijn Ihdow). 
[The 4V«droJ» Gfass. gi\v.s J*az!utv^ 
hhUi^ ‘old acacia fore^st,* tvhich is cor- 
rohoMted hy Dr. lluU/.-oh {Uvigraphia 

Indtatf I. nnS).] 

l.'dP.— “And bocau*<e he had it niiuh in 
charge to obLim nil the he (iifocTr) thit ho 
could, tho (JoTcmor lc.aming from incr- 
chints that iniich of it was brought to the 
Coast of Chontiimndcl by tlio vc*«els of 
Pigunml Mnrtnljan which'sisitcil thatcoobt 
to procure ivitntod cloths nnd other coloured 
giKids, Mtuli ns nrc nmdo in Falcacate, 
winch IS on the coast of Clioromniitlel, 
whence the traders with whom tln» (towmor 
KiKike brought it to Cochin; he, Imtt'U'gol 
g(X>d infonnation on tho whole luattcr, I'Crit 
n cert.im Frohmtiiio (#iV, /rof^t^dm) caul'll 
Poro l>croco, whom he knew, and who was 
g(xxl nt trade, to lie factor on tho cont 
of Choroimndol. . . Cbrrm, ii« 567. 

1533, — “Tho raid Annenim, having 
already Itecn at the city of Paleacatc, which 
is in the Pros inco of Clioromandel nnd tho 
Kingdom of liisnaga, when on his way to 
Pcngal, nnd hanug information of tho 
place where tho Ixxly of S. Thomas w.is 
Mid to 1)0, nnd W'hcn they arrived at 
tho i>ort of Falcacate tho wiud wasngniiist 
their going on. , , — JJariw, HI. nt 11. 

[1611.— “Tlie Dutch had aettlcd a factory 
nt Pellacata.”— Danirr/, Z^tten, i, 13<3 ; in 
Foatrr, ii. 83, Polllcat.] 

1726, — “Tliexi wo come to Pallrtim llWoM 
i CiuMo^t called by us for Rliorlncss Fallen- 
I eatta, wliich mean* in Mnlabars *Tho old 

Fortress,' though most commonly wo coll 
It C*«rs;fr Frtfr/ifyn, Chowtn, 13. 

„ **Tho muto I took was along tho 
strip of country lietw'cen Porto Novo and 
Paleiacatta. Tills long journey I tmvellcil 
on foot ; nnd preached in more than a 
hundred iilaces. , , Zr/frr of tht J/«- 
sionarif Sehuttzf, July 19, m ATirficftr of 
Madras^ &c., p. 

1727. ~“‘*Policat is tho next Place of Note 
to tho City nnd Colony of Fort St 
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... It is iitrcngtbncd mth two Torts, ono 
contains a few Batoh ^oldiors for a Gar- 
rison, the olhor h commanded by an Odicer 
bolonginc to tho — A, IfamiKaii. 

i. 872, [cd. 1744]. 

nS13. — **Pn2ccafc handkerchiefs.” Soo 
under PIECS'GOODS.] 

PULTinST, s. Hind. a cor- 
ruption of jw^sildv with 

some coiifugioii of jMoou or*p^/ofo». 
The S. India form 

It is the usual native word for a 
regiment of native infantry ; it i.*? 
never applied to one of Euroj')e.'ins. 

1800.— “All I can Kiy is that I am res<ly 
primed, and that if nil mattcni suit I slinlt 
{TO o(T with a dreadful oxptorion, and slmll 
probably destroy sonio campoos and pultons 
which have been indiscreetly pushed across 
tho Kistna.” — A, to T. .l/wam, in 

2irm, fjf Mvntvy by Arhvt\nfitf lxi\. 

[1505. — “1 know lotA of Sahibs in a pul- 
toon at Itareilly,” — Mr$ Orol^r, Vithfff 
Ttiffn amt Jvnf^te Traffodw, 60.] 

PULWAH, PULWAR, s. One of 
tlie native luiat-s used on the rivers of 
Bengid, canning some 12 to 15 toil‘d. 
Hind, jwhrdr, [For a drawing see 
Gnerfo?j, Dihar VtlUxgeLife^ p. 42.J 

1735,—“. , . Wo ohscn’cd a l)oat which 
had come out of .Srimteo river, makiit}; for 
Patna : tho commandant detnehod two 
liuht pulwaars after her. . . .’’—//of tec//; 
Jliit. fee., I. 60. 

[1767. — “. . . a Peon camo twico to 
Xoon-Rolah, to apply for polwars. . . 

— IVrr/rf, TiVir of Js^nyalt App. 197.] 

17SD. — “Be-idcs this boat, a f*cnlIonjnn 
is {generally attended by two oUiors ; a pul- 
wah for tbc nccommo<lation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller Imt, a paunchway ” (q.v,).— 
p. 39, 

1752. — “To be «ild, llirco Now Dacca 
Pulwars, CO feet lorn?, with Houses in tho 
Itiiddio of each.” — tnma, ifazetP^ Aug 31. 

1824, — “ Tho ehht olTorcd a scene of huRtlo 
and vivacity which I hv no means oxjieclcd. 
There woro so many uitd(;ormvB and pul- 
wars, that wo had considemhlo difliculiy 
to find n mooring place. ed. 1811, 
1. 151. 

1860. — “Tho Pulwar w a smaller do- 
i.cription of native truLVolIing: l>oat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of charnctor, sotno- 
times II ■ed by a siuglo tms’oller of Iiumlilo 
nicaas, and at others porves ns roftNtoal 
and Accommoflation lor servants accompany- 
ing ono of the largo kind of lionts, . • 
OrattL JUtxU /.f/V in Jirnmd, p. 7, with an 
illustration. 


PULWAUN, fi. P.-H. jKi/ific( 7 «, 
[which ]MV)perly means ‘a native of 
aiiuicnt Pcreia^ (see PAHLAVI). Jlr, 

3 A 


*Skeat notes that in Malay the word 
hecom^ jw/i/cfira?!, probably from a 
confusion with Malay iTwau, Mo fight ^]. 
A champion ; a ]>rofe.ssed wr<atlcr or 
man of Ftrcnglh, 

[ITiW. — ** . . . the fourth, and le.ist 
numerous of tbe«c l)odios, wero choice men 
of tho PohlevauB. . . — //<i«»r<iy, jii. 101 . 

[ISIS. — “ When his Uxly 1 ms by thc«o 
means imbibed an additional |iortion of 
vigour, ho is dignified by tho appellation 
of PuhlwaiL’*— ed. 1892 , 
p. ICfi.] 

1823 .^“! added n pohlivfin or prize- 
fighter, a negro whoso tooth were filed into 
paw**, of a tcinj»cr as fonicious ns his aspect, 
whoconld throw any man of his weight to 
the ground, carry a jacka«p, duiournplicop 
svholo, cat iiro, and iinako a fountain of Ins 
inside, f<o as to act us a — //ftyi 

JhUt in En*fta>uij i, 15 . 

PUN, s. A certain immhcr of 
oowrics, generally 80 ; Hind. ;wim. 
(See under COWRT). Tho Skt. pntia is 
Ma .‘Stake played for a jirn e, a sum,* and 
hence holii a coin (whence fanam, q.v.) 
and a certain amount of cowries. 

15 , 51 . -.“Pone.” (.See under PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683 .—“ 1 was tills day advised tliat Mr. 
Chamock pull olT Mr. Bllis'e Cowries nt 
3 t pund to yo Kupce in pivtncnt of nil ye 
Peons and Son'nnts of the I actors, wherc.is 
5 S puudB arc really luuight by him for a 
Riiiicc. • . yArfw.r, Jhariu Oct. 2 ; [Hiik, 
Soc.i. 122 ], 

1760 . — “Wo now take into coiiMdcmtion 
tho relief of tho menial servautn of this 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of lalior exacted from them by tailon*, 
WA<>horincn, and l»arbcr 8 , svhich np]>car in 
near a qundniple (pn>)j>ortJon coinjnrcd 
with tho prices jxiid in Iffiri. Agreed, that 
after tho 1 st of April they bo rogulnted ns 
follow;*: 

“ No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Jamina, more than 3 annn«. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

1 jiair of dm went, 7 pun of cowries. 

No washerman ; 

1 corgo of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No Wber for shasing a si ngle porwui, 
more than 7 gundw ” (ppo COWRY).— /V. 
Tri 7 / 5 tm CottinP., March 27 , m Atmy, 209 . 

PUNCH, K This hovernge, accord- 
ing to the received otyinologj*, was 
named from the IVrs. ;iaiy, or Hind, 
and Mahr. Iwith meaning * live * ; 
hccause com]M»scd of five ingredient^, 
viz, arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may i>e coiHidercd 
to give something like historical 
evidence of its origin ; hut there is 
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also sonietliiug of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion, ^nvs a famous horse- 1 
meaicine in Upper India is known 
as battlalt because it is supposed to con- 
tain 32 (* battis*) ingredients. Schiller, 
in his Punschlted, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes tlie 
ingredients only 4 : “ Vier Elemeiite 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Lebeii, Bauen 
die Wdt.** 

The Greeks also had a “Punch,” 
irerrairXdtt, as is shown ill the (piota- 
tion from Athenaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littru gives 
the etymology correctly from the Pers. 
panj, hut the 5 flcments lafran^xae^ 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel, — no water therefore ! 

Some sucli compound appears to 
liave been in use at the beginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Larkin (q v.) Both Dutch and French 
travellers in the East during that 
century celebrate the beverage under 
a I'anety of names which amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in 
which it was brewed. And this com- 
bination in the form of Bole-ponjis 
vras adopted as the title of a Miscellany 
published m 1851, hy H. Meredith 
Parker, a Bengal civilian, of local 
repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He had lost sight of the 
original aiithorities for the term, and 
his quotation is far , is tray. We give 
them correctly below 


c. 210— “On the feast of the Soirrhn at 
Athens ho (Anatodemm on Fmdar) says a 
race was nm by the young men They ran 
this race carrying each a Tine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called f>9c/ius, and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
that of Athena Scira^ And the winner 
receives a cup such as is called ‘Five-fold,* 
and of this no partakes joyously with the 
band of his comrades But the cup is 
called irevTaTrXda becanse it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil .*’ — AthemwiSf XI. xdi. 

1638. — “This voyage (Gombroon to Surat) 
... we Accomplished in 19 days. . . . Wo 
dmnk Ei^hsh beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
and nmde Palepunzen/’— ilfonrfc/sfo, 

(Dutch cd. 1658), p 24. The word Pale- 
punzen seems to have puzzled the E nglish 
translator f John Davis, 2nd ed. 1669), who 
^ “oxMllent good sack, English beer. 
Frenrh mnoe, Arak^ and other refresJmenit.** 
(p. 10). 


1658.-^“Bollepoiige ost >n mot Anglois, 
qui signific vno bois^on dont les Anglow 
vsont anx Indos fnite do Biicro, sue de 
limon, eau de vie, Hear do muscode, ot 


biscuit roty.”— De la liouHayt-le-Gonz. cd. 
1657, p. 534. 

[1658. — “Arriuod this place whore found 
the Bezar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost ataruod for want of Footle 
which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Charnock 
and my Selfe, but not boo much as the 
absonco of your Company, which wee haiio 
often romembored in a bowlo of the cleercst 
Punch, hauing noo bettor Liquor.’*— 

Diary, Hak. Soc. ill. cxiv,] 

1659.— “Furs Dritte, Pale bunzegctitu- 
lirot, von balb Wosser, halb Brantwein, 
droyBsig, vierzig Limonien, doren Komlem 
ausgespeyet worden, und cm wonig Zuckcr 
emgeworfen; wie dom Geschmack so nn- 
gonebm niebt, also auch der Gesundheit 
mcbt."-&ittr, ed. 1672, 60. 

[1662. — “ Amongst other spirituous drinks, 
na Punch, &c., they gave ua Gannnc that 
I had been carried to and fro from the Indies, 
j which was indeed incomparably good.*' — 
Evelyn^ Diary ^ Jan. 16.] 

e. 1666. — “Ne^nnioins dopuis qu'ils (Ics 
Anglois) ont donn5 ordre, ausd bion quo 
les Hollnndois, quo Icium oqnipagcs no 
boivont point tant de Boulepongea . . . i1 
n'y a pas tant do maladies, ot il nc Icur 
xncurt pins tant do monde. Bonleponge 
est un certain brourogo composii d*arac » . . 
nvec du sue de hmons, do I’cau, et un peu 
de muscado rnpifo dcssus: il ost nsscz 
agr^able au gout, mais e'est la paste du 
corps et do la santd." — Bcmicr. ed. 1723, li. 
335 (Eng. Tr. p. 141) ; [ed. ComtahU, 441]. 

1670. — “Doch als men zekere andero 
drank, die sdj Faleponts noemen, daar- 
*tusschon drinkt, zo word liet quoat enigsins 
gowcert." — AndriesZy 9. Also at p. 27, 
“Falepunts.” 

We find this blunder of the com- 
pound word transiiortcd again to 
England, and explained oa a Miard 
word,* 

1672. — Padre nnconzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

“There are many fruites to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they comx>ound of lemon-’ 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutnicgs, to 
quench their thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence. *'— 
VtaggiOf p. 103. 

1673. — “At Nerule is the best -lrrt<A or 
Nepa (see NIPA) de Ooa^ with which the 
Engl\$h on this Coast mako that enervating 
laquor called Paunch (which is Jndodan 
for Five), from Five Ingredients ; os the 
Physicians name their Composition Diapenic; 
or from four things, Diate«iron."— Fry*'**, 

167. 

1674. — “ Palaptmtz, a kind of Indian 
dnnk, consisting of Aqua-vitnr^ Rose-vratcr, 
juyco of Cfltrons and Sugar.'*— 

&c., by T, E. 

[1676 — “Drank part of their boules of 
Pimeli (a liquor very strange to mo)."— Z n 
Teongt^ Diary, June 1.] 
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1682. —“ Some (o£ tbo Chineso in Bcitaria) 

nlso soil 6ugnr*bccr, as veil as cooked dishes 
and Sury (sod SURA), nrak or Indian 
brandy ; wherefrom they make Miismh and 
rollepons, as the Englishmen — 

Nieunefff Zee en Lttnl-Jltizef ii. 217* 

1683. — . . Our owno people and ma« 
riners who aro now rory numerous, and 
insolent among tis, and (by reason of Punch) 
ovory day give disturbonco/* — Hedgcft 
Diarg, Oct. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 123], 

1638. — . . the soldiers ns merry as 
Punch could make thorn.” — ^In WkecUrt i. 
187. 

1689. — “Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Goa, tho* both are made 
use of by the Europe.ans in making Punch.'* 
— Ommjton, 237-8. 

1691. — “If any man comes into a vic- 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one quart good Goa araX% half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch. . . 

— Order Eooh of Dornhay GovL^ quoted by 

AndrreoiXf p, 281. 

1705,"-“ Un Iwn ropas chez les Anglais 
no so fait point sans honne posse qu’on sort 
dans un ^nd vase." — Si^ur Luilher^ Voy, 
aua? Onnmes /ndw, 29. 

1771. — “Hence every ono (at Madras) 

• has it in his Power to cat well, tho* ho can 
afford no other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is tho common Brink among 
Europeans, and here made in tlio greatest 
Perfection," — Lockyer^ 22. 

1724. — “Next to JOramity no Liquor de- 
servos more to ho stigmatised and mnishod 
from tho Repasts of the Tmdcr^ Vahtudi- 
vary, and Siudtoust than Punch." G, 
GhrynCf An Esaay on IlraUk and jAmgtutyy 
p. .'»3. 

1791. — “Dbs quo I'Auglais cut eessfi do 
manger, lo Pana . . • 6t un signe h, sa 
femme, qui apporta . . . unc grande calc- 
basso ploino de punch, qu'ello avoit xirc- 

S aiy^, pendant lo souper, avoc do I’cau, et 
u jus de citron, ot du jus do canno do sucre. 

. . ." — B. de S(. PienVj Chauvitire In- 
diVn»e, 56. 

PUNCH-HOUSE, s. An Inn or 
Tavern ; now the. term is chiefly used 
by natives (sonictiines in the h3'bri(l 
form Funca-ghaT, [wliicli in Upper 
India is now transferred to the meet- 
ing-place of a Municipal Board]) at the 
Presidency towns, ana applied to bouses i 
frequented by seamen, ^ormerlj*^ the ! 
word wits in general Anglo-Indian | 
use. [In the Straits the Malay Pane- 
halts is, according to Mr. Skeat, still i 
in use, tliougli obolcsccnt.] 

[1661. — . . tho Commandoro risiting 
us, woo delivering him another oxamiuation 
of a PerscQ (Paxaee), who kept a Punch 
house, whore tho murder was committed. 

- . JFhrmf, HomlMu Letterg. Home Series, 
i. 189.] 


I 1671-2. — “It is likewise onordorod and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
shall bo permitted to make stoppage at tho 
pay day of their WQge<). , . , — Hides, in 
ineeler, iii. 423. 

1676. — Major Pucklo's “Propomh to tho 
Agent about tho young men at Metchlo- 
patam 

“That some pccuniarj* mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdomennoura. 

♦ * * i # 

“6. Going to Punch or Rack-houses 
without leavo or warrantoble occasion. 

“ Drubbing any of tho Company's Peons 
or servants,'” 

* ♦ # # ♦ 

—In JXo(es and Exts., No. 1. p. 40. 

1688.—“. . . at his return to Achen he 
constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely.” — 
Dampier, ii. 134. 

„ “Mrs. Francis, wifo to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by tlie 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep n Pimch-house for her maintenance.” 
—In Wheeler, i. 184, 

1097.—“ Monday, Ut April ... Mr. 
Chcoscly baring in a Punch-house, upon a 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he botli doth own 
and justify the drawing of tho sword . . . 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here.”— In Wheeler, i, 320. 

1727, — . . Of late no small Pains and 
Cbaigo have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Toliichery) ; but for what 
Reason I know not . . . unless it bo for 
small Vcasolfl ... or to protect tho Com- 
pany's 'Wnre-houso, and a small Punch- 
house that stands on tho Sea-shoro. ..." 
— J. HaviiUon, i. 299 [ed. 1744]. 

1789.— “Many ... are obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty punch-houses." 
— Munrds iVonttfiw, 22. 

1810. — “The best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and ivhich are 
commonly called Punch-houses. " — WtlHavi- 
son, r.ilf. i. 135. 

FUNCHAYET, s. Hind. 2W7}clMyat, 
from * five.* A council (jiro- 

perly of 5 pcrsoiis) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the people of n village, 
of the members of a Caste, or tvbat- 
not, lo decide on questions interesting 
tlie body generally. 

1778.—“ ITonow'dbfe Wiluam Hork- 
nv, Km,, Prexldent and Oorernor of JUs 
Majesiijs Castle and Island of Bomhay, &c. 

“Tho humble Petition of the Managers 
of tho Panohayet of Forsis at Bombay. . . 

— Dosanilhai Framji, //. of the Pams, 1884, 
ii. 219. 

1810. — “ The Parsecs . . . aro governed 
by their own panchalb or rillago Council. 
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Till* ivunJ panchftjt hti mJI^ iiit \n% i\ (\»«iicU ^ 
of live, l>ut thitof tho OuDbrt -i in |l.»Tnh\y 
c<»n-'it». of thtrtoon of tho pntirt|i.il ' 
clt uif-* of tho ‘‘•1 1.” — J/ivAi i» ll, 1 

IM'l. -*‘Tht* jintlco ua^ -pfOAil ' 

in lliu I n>*y InU of tho <iurlur» wIutw 
tho nri»itrifor/« n^'KiiiMeil: tlii'rc 1 aIma}*! 
att*'nflt*«l, aw! rtirn‘caW> U> ann* nt oi<l*«n, 

n ftiToil till* ili'^i'Mon to fl panehaeet 'if j*ir) 

of fic<* pi’r-o^n**.*** Or. .V***!,, ii* «>."0 , , 

[in ’Jnil <*i!. (II. Si Pftncbaxtt). 

IMfi - “Tlio punehayct «t«1f ' 

tn rtff c ti (.hr 

!»ofor\* n«cnlK*l in it, ni*mj «<l 

tftnLv*”* *l'i**’ intrntto tmt i*jci' of 
tho I ith tin* •<«!»}« i*( in ifitji ito, 

nrnl n mvri\ t tlw <h*irnl**r» «»f 

tilt* ivifln*-*. mn-t h I'o timlo tin ir ilt*ri«’ont 
fr»>|Ui*ntly corn it, an»l , , , tha jwl,?* t 
lM*ni,* liriwn fn>m tin* Uni} of tin* |wo|>l*v 
cim!«l net om i* > j>niu*i|tli* i thnl turn no*, 
jreiu mIIt n'i*fi Moo*!,” m /.•/J', 

II. ‘'P, 

IWl. “I lip puncharct-n Ikm'.vi o 
1 fintn'l tlicm . . , ( *<tili thinl; lint thi* 
pUQCbayot ^hnnM mi no n^tmitit Imi 
dropttoir, tint It 14 an oxcolltiit iMtittitlon 
for i(iH|»tMi^in;f jihIico, niut In t,<*c|ittir up 
t!ip pnncipjr* of jii*tico, which nh* 1<^* 
hki'lj to In* oh’toneil ninoii.? a j*^op!«* to ; 
wlmin lliv iKlmuu^tnition <*f it i*i nut nt all j 

liitmstc<|."~-/f.i<f. tSI. I 

)?S» 5 .—** . whan liu rvtufin nMctnhh* ’ 


lit th** MhJtmIta nnd Ti>lf*j;ti 
irii'j. fill' v.'pnl lUttuW ji it‘*tially |ii<». 
iionncc'J (in iolfiHitiiM 

/Vtif): Imt in thin fniin it hns n- t\ttli 
iimny otlmr ItnUAU v.nnl^ in liko 4*:t*>o, 

l»tl*i|4 iin^iii i) nipl Ih*. 

mini* a m*T>* |»vi'H»iin! tUV% rirnilMr 
III Mntimltn )ii«t'>ry, r.n. tin* N.»iiri 
Dhtiniio^^itif of i‘\if fhin**, 

Wiiliin fill* la«»i JtO or JJ*i viMr- tin* 
t«‘rm liai in I ml in u ;Kv*nliar 

Aiijitir.ituin to tho n.ltl^v^ tr.iimd in 
tin* n i* of imtmnifnis 'vhn Inw Iveu 

MtiployirJ t^yoinl tin* ]!riti«ti Imluii 

frmitn'r m snrvcvin;; irifionM inuit*^ 
«ihli* til Tlii*» njiplii'atpin 

orit*in.U**fi in tin* f.*nt that ttto of tlir 
oirln ‘I ni»*n to Ih* -o «'tnplo>o\l, tin? 
I'xpIoMtionx hy lint* of nhoni K-:qititk<2 
print i*i*U*linly, wvri* ni*i^ti*r>of tilhgc 
nIiihiU m our IlinniUyan jirmiini'-s 
Ami tin* t it!** Ptnufit U jiojinlarly l■nl• 
j»1i»yt**l tlii*»c niurh r.4 /hir.iimV ii*>i*l 
to Im* tn Slot land. Tin* /•'lonfif nho 
hronplit i*o imtoh f.imo on tip* title 
wjw the hto Xnin .Siiiph, (\8.I. jSoi* 
MnrkhntiJt Mrm^tr of Jtuh/in S«rr'*y% 
Slid ed. 148 


.1 punchayet^ «n(! piu thn rau^e |«atu*Tit ‘ 
Att< iinoii, •ocim^ tint Hjlciti) hi^ luniicr,*’ 
— /*ii«*fwmn«; //itri, HI , {i‘«h lb74, I (SJ 
IrTJ. nen,*.il Itt'j'n. VI. of ihi« year i 
nlhiMH Oil* pnifjo of the He-mm4 (\mrt to 
irilj in tho nltcniAtivc aid of a ponebAyot, 
in iii*u of as.u**4iir*i, ntid m tn di^jion^i* wUli 
the* fatten. Sre LA.W*0FF10E!l 
lAr*.*!. — •* Ffi'Ki tlm dc«th of Itiinject Sln^'h ^ 
to tho bnttlv of fiohmon, tho 8ikh Army wa** i 
1*010111011 by *Ptmebayot8' or 'Panebes' 
— c>miniitt«'04 of tho •‘ohiicry, Tbe*o lyyJir^ 
pold tlio (totemment to^ tho^ SiUi chief 
who j»nid tho Idjjho-*!, lotting him oiimmaud 
iiittil iniirdonxl liv ^mie ono who ;<\!d , 
hitjhcr.”— >4r t*. Anpirr, o/ Intlui.* 

G$, \ 

1873.— 'Die Coiiiicil of nn liulnn ViHtpo i 
f’nniniuniiy ino^t commonly ci>tttUt4 of fire ] 
I><*rumt . . . tho panebayet fanuhar to all I 
who liATti tho niinlJoit knowjeilro of Indl i.** 
— jrmrt*, A’rr/v of /flvfifiiftnat, liSl. 


hereby i*i'o notleo ihit ... 1 
hold It (r«H«h *^nd it i« in\ ph'tmrr*. and 
therrfnn* 1 ctijmn on nU thVpaD<lits(/*o«> 
r/ir<4lnndfti*ntr«i phy*iciaUH 
that they ride not ihn>u; 3 ;)i thl4 Citv (of 
Cioa) or the fab'irb^ tlitivi«f Iior*i'lvicU, 
nor in fttldoni nnd ptl in()iiiri«, nn tviin <*7 
pitirur* nn the firtt olTenco 10 rniM on, ntid 
on’ tho rccond SO, o with tht* 

forfeit 11 n» <*f ^iich hornet, and or*, or |»oHii- 
fpiin^, Aiid on tho thin! thor aIiiII lM*cinne 
tho KAney.4!*\re‘i of tho Kin:*hiy I>mt. . . 

— of tho Ooromnr .In^onto M^rit 
/Airr^fj, in .IrcAiV, /W. !\n**cit’ f*. 

p. f 00. 

ICOt.— . , lUmmdo t.tliicn cn *(11 com.' 
fvintA foi Fddftos, fo prc*i*ntarnn of A'Aimlw." 

— ff i*yrr//»^ 70, 

1010,—*', . , IlnchmAiiAiMinA cimi Pan- 
dltlB cnmpircntc^ 'imilo i^uid itm iiido nb 
orbN tfxordio in Indo«tane Ti«ain mvnnt,** 
— yfirnr, Tf,r*nrrfJ^ ill, 8 1 -$2, 


PUNDIT, #*. »^kt. /wWtVff, ‘n learned j 
limn,* Pnijhirly n nmn lMrm*d in 
Sanskrit lore, Tlu* Pundit of the 
Smircmc Court was n Hindu Law* 
Officer, w*lio«e duty it wns to advice 
the Knglisli Jiidpi*s \iJicn needful on 
<jue-stions of Hindu Law, The otliec 
heeatne extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘High Court/ snncrswlinp the 
Supreme Court and Siidder Court, 
under tlie Qiicei/s I-icttors Patent of 
Mny 14, 18CS. 


• /’rm <1 tr. ‘for t!«f* ttvirilu* UV cannot 
Im* r«*rta(ii of th«* m« aitliti: of thU ; bat « i* may note 
th%t tn r»n th(* Kin;;, AM a faxotir to tin* city of 
flai, an<l fur tin* cMicnmiMlIty of (t4 iihipphi,; nit«l 
tho laii'hititor pJrtb, f*r.. iraVM ti jnwiit "of tho 
niAr«1i Inumlaty*! m ith *M.wat»*r («ro Mjcit f • 
flip itfa) which 0 x 10*144 along the rti 
fm*n tho hOM*<**4 of .\iitonto Cortwi to tho hon^o* 
Ilf Afotiio PheiO, which pant Im to Im, ]w*rjM*tna1 
. , , td»rni*rorabn4ing.pIar«*and tiuayforlho 
nirirluint* to moor and rrioirthoJrahIpM.and to 
erect their bankshalls (fiii>{in(n<jtXam1 ne\« r to Im* 
ttintrd away to any other puriioie.*' PcmmIM) llte 
IlnoM went Into a ftiml for tho ilmlnago of ihlc 
4 )i)> i/athl ftnmntioii ufliiiillng place*. Sccwlrr/ifr, 
Orfrrt,, rnsc, 2, pp, ]5».lsl. 
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11,03, — “A Pcndet Bracliinan or Jffttthni 
Doctor whom I had put to aerro my Agnh 
« . . would need? make his Pnnogyriek * • J 
ond at last concluded seriously with this; 
II hrii yoHpnt your J'oet into the fitirrujff 2(y 
jAmlj unfi i/eu march on IloneUieb in 
front o/ th^ CVtm/ry, the Jjaxth iremhUth 
\\h A ct your yttt, the t\yhi JiUj^iontA that Uhl 
it up upon their J/cad* iiof bciuy uhle 
to rapport tV.” — K.T,, 65: fed. 
CoitMlc, 201]. 1 » L 

loss.— “Jo foignis done d'etre malade, ct 
d*avoir la fibrro ou fit venir nnssitftt im 
Pondite ou tnddictn Gontil.*’— .Dr^/oK, lUL 
<i( rJnfj. df (soa, 2l»l. 

1785.—“ I can no longer boar to bo nl tho 
mercy of our pundlta, who deal out Hindu 
law as they plca^o ; and nmkc it at reason- 
able mtes, 'when they cannot find it ready 
TOudo.*— liottcr of jSVr if*. in ^tcm. 

hy Id, Teiffnifiouthj 1807# li. 67. 

1701. — “II 6tnit nu moment dc s’cmUir- 
<juer jKiur rAnglelcrre, jiloin dc ]'icrploxit6 
et^ (Vcnniit, lorwjue les nranics do ItcnarCa 
lui npprirent quo Ic bratno sii|)<:ricur do ta 
fnmense nagorlo de Jngronnt . . ♦ f^lall soul 
capable do rcsoudre toutes Ics qiicstiuns do 
la Soci4t4 royalo <lo liondrcs. CTtait on 
clTct lo plus fanieiix pandect, ou doctcur, 
dont on ofit jamain i>ui ixiri or. ’*—/!. dr Kt, 
Pi^Triy Iai Chnamixrr Indicane, 'flie pro- 
cwling cxr^uisito i»a«sago shows that tho 
blunder which drew forth Macaulay’s flaming 
wrath, in the quotation low or clown, svns 
not n now unc, 

17 9S.—" « . . the most teamed of the 
Pundits or Brnmin lawyers, were called up 
from difTerent narbi of Ilenffnl. 

i. 42. • 

18ri6.—>“ Besides . , . being a Pundit of 
learning, he (Sir DaTul lirowstcr) is a 
bundle of talcnt5 of various kinds." — L^c 
and Lelfcnt af Sydney JJolefly il. M. 

1800. — “Mr. Virctcllj* next makes mo 
say tlmt the principle of limitation is found 
*atnong.st tbo Pandects of the Iknnrcs. 

. . J Tlic Benares ho prolwbly Mip^xiscs 
to bo (u>nio Oriental nation. IVhnt ho Hn]>- 
posos their Pandects to l>o I shall not 
uresiime to mic.ss. ... if Mr. Vizotolly 
had consulted tho Unibarian Ro}x>rt, ho 
would ha VO soon that I .s|)oko of the Pun' 
dlts of Benares, and he might without any 
very long and costly research have loomed 
where Benares is and vrhat a Pundit is.” — 
J/wfflv/oy, Preface to his S/)rtehci, 

1877. — “ Colonel Y . .Since Knin 

Bingh's nliscnco from this country precludes 
my haring tho pleasure of handing to him 
ill iwraon, this tho Victoria or Patron's 
Mcunl, which has been awarded to Idm, # * . 

1 beg to place it in your charge for tr«ms. 
mi'jsion to tho Pundit.”— ylf/tfrr/jt by #Sir It, 
Jhvel\ Prast. R. Ocog. Soc., Afny 28, 

“Colonel y in reply, said: . , . 

Though I do not know Nain Singh j>er!*on- 
ally, I know his W’ork. ... lie is not a 
ioiK^mpliical automaton, or tncroly one of 
A great multitiide of riatirc eniployfs with 
an average qnal if) cation , Ills obsonrations 


have added n laigor amount of important 
knowledge to tho map of Asia than tho^c of 
any other Using man, and his jniimnls form 
an oxccodingly interesting 'liook of Ims'ols, 
It will afford mo great pleasure to take 
steps for tho transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to tho Pundit." 
^Jllcply to the Jh'eddcntf fame date. 


PtJNJAUB, ii.p. The name of the 
country between tho Indus and the 
Sntlqj. Tlie modern Anglo Indian 
province so-cnllod, now extends on one 
Mde up heyoTid the Indus, including 
l^esliuwar, the Dcrajat, At , and on the 
oilier side up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi. [In 1001 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under fvpamU* adiuinisttn- 
tion.] The name lVr««. 

‘Five Ri\ors.' Thts'C ri\cr*«, as reck- 
oned, sometimes iiivliide ilic Indus, 
in wliich case th»* fiv.- are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jclam (see JELUM) or Uchat, the 
ancient I^?/«5bMvliich the CTitrksmndc 
"Tdhcvijs (Siraho) and lh5acn?t 

(3) CUeniU), ancient VUnndntfniyha and 

Ptolemy preMUves n ooiTup- 
tion of the former Sanskrit name m 


li«i'6aj3dX, hut it was rejected h\ the 

older Greek? heoauM* it \^n^ of ill 
omen, i.c. probalily betauso Greciyed 
it would he ^ardpai^dyot, ‘tbede^m^er 
of Alexander.* The aUcrnalive yr«7.v/j 


they rendered (4) Ruvi, the 

aiicieiil AmfiYif/, ^'Cdpunji (#S7m5o), 
Tfipai&TTjs (ArnoJf), or 'PofsiSir 

(7*/of.). (5) Bias, ancient 
(Arrian), DtpUios {Ploi), This ox- 
chided the Sutlej, AViWra, Ucsydruh 
of Pliny, VtapiSpet or Zahddptjt (7Va/.), 
as Tinntr exclurhis it below. W e may 
take in the Sutlej and ext hide the 
Iiidits, hut we (nn harrlly exclude the 
Clicnuh ai ^Yas^}af doc.s l»elon . 

I Ko corresponding term is Ubcd hy 
the Greek geographuis. “Putandum 
esL nometi Panch&nadae Graccos aut. 
.omnino latuisM*, nut casu quodam nun 
ad nostra us<jue tempora perveniw*, 
quod in tanta inonumeuiornin ruinn 
nieile nccidcrc potnit” 
potamuft 3). Ijsissen however has 
termed the country PentefmUmui in 
I a learned Ijntiii aisserUtiou on its 
ancient gcograidij'. Though the actual 
word rmjdb is Persian, and dates 
from lilnhommcdaii times tlie cori'c- 
I fl]K)ndiiig Skt. Panchamda is ancient 
' and genninc, occurring in llic J/n/id- 
hhdrafa and 7?(7»if?i/rta«, The name 
7^rt7y-(F6 in older Mnhommedan writers 
ia applied to the Indus river, after 
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tlic nveis of£,tlie country 
uliieli ue fnll Pmijmh. In llint 5onso 
lUtuj-nttdy of equivniunt incaniiif,% is still 
oi iMsioiiiilly u«>cd. [In S. India the 
term IS ^nietinics nnjdird to the 
country watcicd by the Tuinhliadni* 
W.udim, Malprnhlin, (tntnrahha anil 
Kwtiia (iri/Av, //nf. Sktlchny Madras 
xvjaint, 1, 405).] 

VVe rciiicinlHT in the ncwsjiajicr-, 
aftet the MMitnd Kikh uar, thr rejniit 
of a hjimh hy a * 1ei|'\nian in Eiiftland, 
wlio sjH)ko of the denositum of “the 
hliMKly Punjaub of Ijinori*.” 

n.i .r. - “ }f.i\ in/ e\{4orcd the land of tho 
I'ahKM and thu ctaintn ndjoinin/, there 
hail then to ho ^enrehe'd Panchannda in 
ororj part , the nmnUe^H then cxpli»ro tho 
repon of K<i«thndr niih it-* ac,ici:iH,** 

— Ilk IV. eh t^k 

c JMO M/imVII det.uU (uith no niircct* 
nc-*> tho toe nvon that form the Mthraii 
or ImliH. lie proceed**: “When tho Five 
RiTcrs ^^hleh no have naiacd ha\o {sist the 
Houvo uf (told nhith is Mrdtan* thot uinto 
nt n place three daj** diitaiil fruiii that eit}« 
lictwocn It niid Mansum at a place cnll^l 
Do*-hrih I. I177-S. 

c. 1020.— •• 'Hioj all (Sind, .Thailnm, IraMa, 
Ilmh) coTnhlno srith the Hatindcr (Stttloj) 
below Mdltaii, at n place calleil Pi^nad, 
or *tho junction of tho live river*.’ Thej 
fonn a icri wide 5trosRi ih 

i. IS. 

c. 1000.— **,\ficr cro-'sinp: tho PanJ<&b, 
or five ri>urH, mtnci} Sind, dcinin, the nier 
of Ijnh.twnr (i of lAthurr^ \u, the lUtl), 
Sstldt, and ln\nh. . , in J^fhot. 

ill. Of). 

c 10.03 — “ Ily the /race of (Jod our cara- 
van Arri>Gd <eifo and Found ntBanj-ILb, i.^. 
at tho Uher of tho Sind. Jinnj {jytni) sipii- 
fios ‘five,* nnd iTft, ‘water, so that tho 
natno sipniHcs ‘the Tivo Waters.* They 
flow into tin** /fc*st n>er, nnd water the 
country.”— 7/<n JiaivtUt in. 01. 

c. 1 100.—*' All thc*>o (muted) rivers (Jclam, 
Oli 0 ii.th, Itavl, lll^fUi, Sind) aro called the 
Smd or Panj-db, nnd this ri\cr falls into 
tho Persian (liilf iic.ir Thatta.*’— 7/.# J^inn. 
7/w«r, in /.V/iW, lii. 470. 

[e. 1080. — “lie aUo takes n Sursoy of 
Pong-ob . .’*— .Sir T JMtn'tt ed, 1677, 

p. 03. He givch a list of tho risers m p. 70 ] 

1618 — **. . . Pong-ab, tho chief city of 
whicli IS Jjahnr, is an excoHont and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by tho fire rivers 
of which wo ha\o formerly ’FiK»kcn,”—T«H 
TtCiit, 3, 

** “ Tlio River of tho nneioni Indn<i, 

is by tho Porhmns and Mnaols called Pong- 
ab, T e. tho Fi\o Waters.”— 7fii*d. i. 

^ 1710. — “ lie found this ancient and famous 
.city (Lahoro) in tho IVoriiico Ponflchaap, 
by the sido of tho broad and fish-alxuindiog 
mor Ran (for ifun).*'— raf^^Mfyn, iv. (Su- 
iw«0i 282. t « 


17l*0. — " lmc*»tlpfttiotH of the rchpiuis 
ceremonies and customs of tho ]find<K>«, 
written in the Cnmntic, and in the Punjab, 
wrould in nianj'ciiscs widely clifTcr/*— ibrjfir, 
Preface to •/nnrnrt/, 

17PU.— “The Pnisinco, of which l.Ahoro is 
the capital, is oftenor named Ponfab than 
Ldioro."— 7/^11 H//r< J/namV, Urd cn, S2. 

1601.— “Imthcrthink . . . th.stho(llo 1 - 
kar) will fo off to tho Punjaub. Am) what 
gi\cs me strrmgcr rv.sson to think h> is, that 
on the M al of his letter to me he calls him* 
Fclf *thf S/(n^ of Shnh JI/nAwif/Mif, Juntj 
uf A'ini?».* Shah Mahmoud is the bndher 
of ^'inaiin Shah, lie sei/cd the iim«nud nnil 
goveniinent of Caubul, after having defeated 
Xcmaiin Shah two or three yt.ar* ago, nml 
put out hts c\cs WtlhonioUf under 
March 17. ' 

IM.'l. — “lie (Sub igtngccn) . . . overran 
tho fine protince of tho ]hlu|Rtlb, in In® first 
exiwdition.” — -Vafccifni, //»«. 07 * 7'rr/Mi, i. 
310. 

PUNKAH, 5. Hind. panlhU 

a. Ill its ongiiinl souse a ]K)rtnblo 
fftUj gouonilly made from the leaf of 
the palmyra ( 7 Ior««sn^yhifW/iybr«ii», or 
‘ fiiiK*'1mpc(l ibu natuml tyiic ami 
ormin of the fan. Such ^Kiii/;/ids 111 
Imim arc uot honexer lorniod, as 
Chinoe fans are, like tho«e of our 
Indies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a heaii-sha]ie, xiith 
A mrt of the dried loaf-stalk ndhcniig, 
wiiich forms the hnudle. 

b. ]Iut tho Miccific n]>plieation in 
Anglo-Indian colloquinl is to the large 
TlxckI nnd swinging fan, formed of 
cloth St notched on a rectangular fnune, 
and btLsnciided from tho ceiling, whieh 
is used to agitate tlie air in hot 
xveathcr. Tlio date of tho introduc- 
tion of this mnehino into India is not 
known to ns. The quotation from 
Linschoton shuxva that some such ap- 
paratus w’as know'n in the ICth century, 
though this comes out clearly in the 
Fn*ueh version alone ; the "original 
Dutch, and the old Knglish translation 
arc here unintclligihU*, and indicate 
that LiuFchotou (wlio apparently never 
w*a*^ at Onmu!) xvas describing, from 
hearsay, i-omething that he did not 
understand. 2)Iol^‘ remarkable pas- 
sages ,ire those xvhich we take fiom 
Dory, and from Kl-Fnkhn, which 
show that the true Anglo-Indian pimAn 
was known to the Ar.'ihs ns early as 
the 8th century. 

a.— 

1710.— “Aloft in a Gallerj- the King««its 
in bi« chairo of State, acconqxinicd with hts 
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Clin«lr»ni fttitl rhlcfo Viapt* - . , no nlljo.- 
without c.'Uinf' <lnrin^ tn jjoo vj> lo him, 
Kitti! onciy two Punltttvn to I'ntlji'r nitx!.’’-*- 
M', in (*%rx'Jtt3, i, 430. Hio v,vni 

hfro fo In’ ii'oil !fnnroj»crly f\»r the 
men Iho fflu*-. no liml in Ihr 

Kirno V nl«-r n rh to punkatr : 

. Itcliint! puttkaTri&c;, an<>thcr 
lit •hilt’.): !n*i •»worI.**— 

Torry iw ili** wopl : 

**. . 1 Jhritvph«of1w.t{»«roiJiility, 
l>inp -^r ou tin ir t’lfjM'tfl nr 

aI*omI thrnt, vhor»m 
tiuii lit) I'tTkl lh« Mir «]>•»« tlitrn v^\\h /Vo* 
/W//tV, or r.tm, o? -tilfno/i ?» ifhrr, uhnh 
)»i olT tljf tlrr** fr^’tn anjo'vin.: IIh’?i). 

tin m : ^ they K's\ 

UC*. 

liV. i.— **O m *,ii’h thej noir* 

x>» ihint: h’lt . . . t*' Ho <loivn in •.•mw' 

Anti p^itv till nh'fJif, Intrif,/ n^tnntJ 

ortvo to Inn fjir |,y tuni'i. with ?!• irri'* 
rankan. *t IViip/ — IhT.. i«, 7 r* , 
\v\, (% tM»V.Vtll. 

h- r h» m! vr* 1i*hi i. pun 

ker/'— >fr in rntl, r-, 

* Ift With 


it tnovi'H Ml in it«i mv’tnnnl joiimoy,***— 
Quoirti hy l\n\ KhnflUttn^ K,T* iii« M. 

Tim 0f A7'it«A) 
i< n hr,:c |*{fcp «»f linon, *tn’Ulictl tui n 
fmme« no4 Kii'.jjrrKlotl frt.m tho wilini? of 
tiio pH in, I'hoy nmhr- of It in IrAl- 
<lo J^teyV i/onr*. p. -iTI/'—XotO l»y 
Macdvrltu tf" Siar^^ ui, p. fri, 

c. liJfO.— ‘*On** <4 the inutOfttiMn** of iho 
t’nliph Mc»n'Mr(A.i> T.V; 77«) vt.p iho /i7«tiV4 
<*f Imrn ill ^Mftmiof, o thm/ nht'‘h w,i«. 
hmr jj hoh.ro h)« Unit’. Jlui the f^Vluhin 
Kinr" H'M m ’’Mninsor t#. Imo nti njMTttnonl 
fro'iiU <Hilh tiffj #by, 

vtli’.»!i ihrj litlnhiloth nn«l o i the in»irnvv 
nttt.lh< f MjUftn.* Ill "f .•! p! /cr Ihcin,** 

— r.i. ji I"*'. 

J*4»'h “AmI (ihry in^triyini'iii't hl.o 
^vltF;:^t'^^h frti,-, t«> ti<\, thr i-<'pU- Ui. ni.<i 
li» ii’ito vitfl hr nnihn,:. thuh tlioj C-iU 
’* I.itoMi Triii’lti front /<f •• 

, ( ♦). fl. 

Tf4o». thf'j \*tt r-iftMino !fp»r!. 

i;jrjsl« ):b' WM/.i-K.i.VT’h lvP**vf •», to 1 1 ir*' 
; nil th»‘ j- ip!«* in, mu'I t«. ).♦ ,sh» r vii'iii' t'* 
thi'iihw ‘.Mth-iih Ihfj rvU 

— .rl^^ /' Ttf ‘u '< f , «», fv 

\\\ V„ p. h:. Ilfs!., h j, yjt] 


, , I p-i‘nf^»i r.i«* . . . lo/j 
pua):nljc."--/r<^o^ h Vj", 

“»ir of ►I'lS-r, tho y'f'.’ 
t MO. in ftJm’h the Toi-* U U»nso ‘h, p th»* 
i.’uient p0‘.rr|iiin|o5 llu'^ Ihtmn fi»»hh 
V, f, rf esmr***, ♦>( the IhsnAti rrin''r» , . , 

the f:»r- t'.i’.nh ir“ l-hii»<I nro Iho puulcalu 

if she *U m rf r-i I -'>«*»> r»l 

lL< i\, irt i f Tipht, *—./#<■ I , rVf,* 

t »•.* fo r r, 

b«- 

lir/k O'l,— **t>*»!p le !>'•!» »!«♦ JCIftirti KU 
ml* nil <i<-^ 'lont' *if‘ nmnni** tr.Ue «ie lin 
ipii rikh'pi.t** xi‘ 

(f*. A.l). iui « 

;itl»iteMr h,f», <h. tvX ^UtiU*4 lVr| «<♦ 
jimtOjiiMir <. tt*» iMiMiJ ft ; /m en pre’ni tin 
«»• ret HO tie l'» pr.pM* *ir tVuii tspr, mu J*»ii 
ph.* t'fHn-i oi tin |K'M pin* jittit 'Omi 
ifirn* !i*hni*-tl«’ iief, .Mthrc, <iun h’p mtii.iirr*’ 
.'•It** <h - oh^el' h'« oM J-i* li * < t 

tjuv ne pjift»t J*S» Puih»firnU pif r’lijuiro 
n^tc iht *jnr*t', l/nvAnl m )i*Mu 

ttu i.nlirM lie It I Km.iIjp', on lo fMitttrtft! 

* »’.i tit < t n ntinm IN n.i ui pir nn 

lio.iioio pi'll** h hmtrh ri:ppHftefxi<nt, 
Do (( lt»* to mihro il f,»it In r\Mro’j)i ilo rrjit < I 
r.ilnothlt i'ftir. Qutlqui’f«4> on le trtinfx’ 
il in« lie IVnn itt ro'e, rt nlorw U jiHifnmt' 
Tair on n»*’ine tfiip- 'pi’ii le r.ifnv’riiit,'*— 
»tV /“r h -i//>Ap-H,*rj, mioh'tl In 7^ /?//.*/ 
jti i)Ym. >*•* tiWi P'‘“yt ^'<7yf. 
I»e.' Ihtt*, *lrrtlei, fc,%, AVillVA, 

IpW, (Ihn JlMiuiuti Iho Kr»tti*) 
oriu rtHitrtl Pj tot tho fullii^^inp pjeet* of hU 
con loth ctJMUiinlnt' cm eninnatii'nl ile* 
*<npti mof rt lifKftt fm: f*} 

’• *rA»t ftfii! loi'-iv it cnniiot toneh vhftt 
it trie* if* tlitetirh tle‘l tip It rnoHeH 

Aveiftiy, Ai.ii lliMip'li u pn*<in<*r it !•» free, 
rixicf ill ftH pKco it tirivft Ipcforc It ilio 
nthi i/ft’c/e ; fhtiiiph lU fittli ife rl np 


Tin* rT»]i*h Mt-jon i* ri ilh n l-ru'f 
iiptiun i»f the pniiKa 

“Ihn’.t Ml” 1 il M ltl*l><rit/'S ttS.i 
*n'jt tifiti'is lUvtfi.tii* ns pM'Jv* 1 mr 
re f.,i*i!if li Mf.i r if !?*■ 

<ha %en! t|i)i h- * f fruthii/' IM. p J7. 

’Him lii'M til^o |*t'sl,.ip* »eh*iv In a 
Ht!«*pchihMl : 

*', , . ftiTt.i'-hitl n!^> 'o'h y.--l 
#Vlhr*viOj rr* \t /V»ri ? fn **{r tl.r Air. f< r 
n ,• in the fi^ h '.Nir (r* in lif t’U 1 1 f ^ 
t'f thi I ’ vV, vh«:i slip Air *4 1h* eO’J-.r* 
t-'.nii- to iv h'»t nvl ‘tiif'lce/.* - iJo »**, 

1**07*— *'A’‘ t *.e *01*41 r*'}.* I rn r jf-'-rf i* 
nnr/htr, the puttkiUl nlftit* ptc.tlv < »* r 
roy #»i t s'**- A* of A/»# »? 7* -h'?, •'7. 

“Were is not hT sht punkA ft 

hryi' friir*’ if ^veHl rioiTitl \Mth ch>tl4 
\'!,nh Ik rM^|- J.ih i ti\fr ivrrj l.tlA , tis»4 
Vi pi 1*1 « M‘ r to ffi*fun tin nir, 

>{ homM ^ .MOMh !•# iti ?it i.nt lli** 

Me*inehf‘?\ leuMr.onyof .ii) In4ii« tlis-mr.*' 
'-'•,t/»lrj*»i fir.i/ 1*1, !/i 

,, WiIImu”'*'!! rnrjtSi.'SH thst punkahs 

•* vipfo «M*|MntUi| in n,iv I tiimr/ h'iU=',**— 
y^tff t\ I. •iJ't. 

|v.*:V.-**runkRA, Iir/O fr;*m»H ef il.’h! 
v-o-kI C'»wn*l 1 Itli iihllt itnil h»..Vin-' 

not iimIiVc ( siorfr.iiui hro.UMnls hiir,? ftom 
tho ci’UIn;:'* of tin’ prii.iitvil niiiitnant’*.*- 
7/ff-*i*. MUDtt. I.tf-. 

IKV7.-. 

** lloiy 1 with rrni!»* ti«4 
fthjrf’hri'-tm'iH nnll^^ I) prehnio tho cliy : 
Tor ht'JIy nnrl fr^ti-on* (if hiy 
HhIiiv* f<’*hlr punkan,- or i^rVip** 

A i\in«l* 111 ilnnph'H in *«>1Vip r.*' 

Chriiff ns i*» ( lOif II 7h (ti tf /h, ? o»r 
M** t 
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1875. — “ Tho punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead.” — Chnney^ The Dilenimd^ 
ch. xxxviii. 

Mr. Busteed observes ; “ It is curious 
that in none of the lists of sen^ints 
and their duties which are scattered 
through the old lecords in the last 
century (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
refernng to domestic life m India 
Uien, that have come under our notice, 
do wc remember any allusion to its 
use. . . . The sumging punka, as 
we see it to-day, was, as every one 
knows, an innovation of a later period 
. . . Tins dates from an early year in 
the present century.” — Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, p. 115. He does not seem, 
however, to liave found any positive 
evidence of the date of its introduction. 
[** Hanging punkahs are said by one 
authority to have originated in CSal- 
cutta hy accident towards the close of 
the last (18th ) century. It is reported 
that a clerk in a Goveniinont office 
suspended the leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally u’nved to and fro by 
a visitor. A breath of cool nir followed 
the movement, and suggested the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the present machine ” {Carey, Good Old 
Days of John Company, i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas savs tliat punkalis were little 
used by Europeans in Bombay till 
1810. ' They were not m use at 
Nimcomaris trial in Calcutta (1775), 
Bombay and 7F. India, ii. 253.] 

PUHSABEE, 8. A native dnm- 
seUer ; Hind, nansdri. We place the 
word licre partly because C. P. Brown 
says ‘it is certainly a foreign word,* 
and assigns it to a* corruption of dt>- 
jmmrinm ; which is much to he 
doubted. [The word is really derived 
from SkU jmiyasdla, ‘a market, ware- 
house *] 

[1830. — ** Beside this, I purchased from A 
pansareo some application for relieving the 
paiu of a bruise.* -—T^Vaerr, Tfie Persian 
Adventurer, hi. 23.] 

FIJBBAH, s. Hind, from Pers. 
parda, ‘a curtain*; a poriihre; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from the sight of men ; whence a 
woman of position who obsciwcs such 
rules of seclusion is termed parda- 
nishln, ‘one who sits behind a curtain.* 
(S($ GOSHA) 


1809. — *‘On the fourth (side) a purdah 
was stretched across.”—//?. Valeniia, i. 100. 

1810. — “If tho disorder be obstinate, tho 

doctor is permitted to approach tho puraah 
{t.e. curtain, or .screen) and to put the hand 
through a small aperture ... in order to 
feel tho patient's pulse.” — WiUiavMon, T. J/, 
1. 130. , 

[1813.— “My travelling palankeen formed 
my bed, its pnrdoe or chintz covering my 
curtains.” — Forbes, Or, Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

1878. — “ Native ladies look upon the con- 
finement behind tho purdah as a badge of 
rank, and also os a sign of cliistity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it.” — Ufe in the 
Mofussil, i. 113. 

[1900. — “ Charitable aid is needed for the 
purdah vfomen,”^PioneerMml, Jan. 21,] 

PUBDBSEE, s. Hind, pniradesl 
usually written pardesl, ‘one from a 
foreign country.* In the Bombay army 
the term is universally applied to a 
sepoy from N. India. [In the N.W.P. 

I the name is applied to a wandering 
tnbe of sirindlers and coiners.] 

PURWANNA, PERWAUNA, s. 
Hind, from Pers. parxedna, ‘ an order ; 
a grant or letter under royal seal ; a 
letter of authority from an official to 
Ins subordinate ; a licen*«e or pass.* 

1682. — “. . . iveboii^ obliged at the end 
of two months to jpay Custom for the s.'iid 
goods, if in that time wo did not procure a 
Fherwaima for the Dnan of Decca to excii<<o 
us itomii**— Hedges, Diary, Oct. 10 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 34] 

1693. — . , Egmore and Pup?cwnulaim 
were lately granted us^* the Nabob's pur- 
wannas. — i. 281. 

1769. — “Ferwaima, under tho Coochnek 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier XJlmn 
alaleck, Nizam iil Mnluck Bahadonr, to 
Mr. John Spenser.” — In Cambridge’s AetUof 
the ITar, 2:50. (Sec also quotation under 
HOSBOLHOOKUM.) 

1774. — “ As the peace has been so lately 
conduded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your parwaima to this 
purpose before tho departure of tho ca^a^ an.” 
— Bogie's Diaru, iu Marlham's Tibet, p. 50. 
But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 

PUTOHOOK, s. This is the trade* 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Himalaya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and fonning an article of export 
from both Bonuiay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countnes and to China, 
where it is used os a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root was recog- 
nised hy the famous Garcia de Orta as 
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the Gostus of the ancients. The latter 
took tlieir word from the Skt. kustha^ 
by a modification of which name— 
-—it is still known and used ns a medi- 
cine in Upper India. De Orta speaks 
of the nlaiit as gron'ing about Mandii 
and Oliitore, whence it was hronght 
for sale to Ahnindabud ; but his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
WJU3 traced tn situ by two other illus- 
trious men, Hoyle and Falconer, to n 
plant belonging to the N. 0. 

Saussttrea Xappe^ Clarke, for which 
‘ Dr. Falconer, not recognising the gciinH, 
had proiioscd the name of Anmaiidta 
Costiis verus^ in honour of the then 
Govenior-Geneinl. Tlie Costus is a 
gre^rious plant, occupying open, 
sloping sides of tlic mountains, at an 
elevation of 8000 to 0000 feet. See 
article by Falconer in Trans, Luni, 
Soc, xix. 23-31. 

Tlie trade-name is, according to 
TOlson, the Telugu * green 

leaf,’ but one does not see how this 
applies. (Is there, perhaps, some con- 
fusion with Patch ? see PATCHOULI). 
De Orta speaks ns if the word, which 
he writes pwc/io, were Malay, Tliough 
neither Crawfurd nor Favre gives the 
word, in this sense, it is in Marsden’s 
earlier Malay Diet, : Fuchok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade ; said b}" some to be 
Cost as tndicuSi and by others the ilfc- 
lissa, or irtnriM.” [Oh this Mr. Skeat 
UTites : “Fucliok is the Malay woitl 
for a young sprout, or the ^wing 
shoot of a plant. Fuchok in the 
special sense here used is also a Malay 
word, but it may be separate from the 
other. KHnkert gives puchok as a 
sprout or shoot and also as a radish- 
like root (indigenous in China (sicj, 
used in medicine for fumigation, &c.). 
A}»parently it is always the root and 
not tlie leaves of tlie plant that arc 
UFod, in which case Marsden may liave 
confused the two senses of the u’ord.”] 
In the year 1837-38 about 250 tons of 
this article, valued at ;£10,000, were 
exported from Calcutta alone. The 
annual import into China at a later 
date, accoroing to Wells Williams, was 
2,000 peenh or 120 tons {Middle 
Kinydcm^ cd. 1867, ii. 308). In 1866- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
print, the quantity exported from 
Calcutta WTis only 492J cwt., or 24§ 


tons. In 1875 the value of the iin- 
]>orfcs at Hankow and Chefoo was 
£6,421. [JFatt, Econ, Did, vi. pt. ii. 
p. 482, Bombay Gazetteer^ xi. 470.] 

1510. — Sco Barbosa under CATECHU* 

1520. — “Wo linvo prohibited (the ©sport 
ofl popper to China . , . and now wo pro- 
hibit tbo os port of pucho and inconce from 
those parts of India to Clnm,**—Capiiufo dc 
httvi Jifffmentodef a Diogo Ayres, Foitor 
da Chinn, in Arcfi. Puit. Fasc. v. 49. 

1525. — “Pucho of Cnmbayi vorth 35 
tangns a ninund.”— /rmfcranfo;*, .50. 

[1627.— Mr. Whitoivay notes that in a 
letter of Diogo Cairo to the King, dated 
J.'in. 17, pucho is mentioned as one of tho 
imports to China . — India O/Zu/ MS. Corpo 
Chronolifytcoj vol, i.] 

1551.— “Tho Uiar (sco BAHAB) of pucho 
contains 20 /((mfoAcit (ecc FBAZALA), and 
an additional 4 of picota (q.v.), in nil 24 
fara^afoA, , * ."—/I. U. 

1563.—“ I say that coattv'^ m Arabic is 
called rca or cutt, in Gu/..'imte it is called 
uplot {npalfia); and in Malay, for in that 
region thero is a great tnide .ind consump- 
tion thereof, It IS called pucho. 1 tell you 
tho nnmo in Arabic, becau«o it is cniied by 
the Fame name by the Latins and Orcoka, 
and I tell it you in Gussemti. licc.uiso that i? 
the land to vrhich it is chietl> earned from 
its tiirth-placo ; and I tell you tho Nfniuy 
name bccau&o the greatest qunntit} is con- 
Slimed there, or taken thencu to China."— 
(JaicUiy f. 72. 

c. 1563. — “ , , Opium, A'»ti Fotida, 
Puchio, with many other sortes of Dniggcs,” 
— FrHiprile, in JIaU. ii. 313. 

[1609.—“ Costus of 2 sorts, one called 
pokermore, tho other called Vpfott- (*«co 
Uartia, above).”— /W<rr<, i. 30.} 

1017.— “5hami)orspochok. . . 

Diarpi i. 291. 

1631. — “Cactenim Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo inter morcatoroH Indos Pucho, cniiiiens- 
ibus Fotsiock, voentur . . . vidi ego intcgnim 
Picolf quod pondiis centum ct viginti in 
auctiono dcccro realibus distnhui.'*— .Aw. 
liontii^ Hist, Ahf., &c., lib. iv. p. 40. 

1711. — In Malacca Prie^ Curntnl^ July 
1704: “Putchuck or Coslus dulcts.” — 
LorhjtTy 77 . 

1726. — “ Fatejaak (a loaf of Asjicn 
(Achcon ?) that is ;>oundcd to mwdor, and 
used in incen'^e). . . ,^*—Vahntijn, Ghuro, 31. 

1727. — “Tho Wood IJgna dulcis grows 
only in this country (Sind). It is rather a 
Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it in 
useful but tho Root, colled Pafcchockj or 
Jt^tdiadukif, , . . There are gro.at quantities 
exported from Snratf and from thence to 
China, where it genomlli' liears a good 

Price Hamilton, i. 12G ; [od. 1744, 

i. 327J: 

180S. — * * Elies cmploicnt onlinairoment 
. . . lino mcino nromatiquo appoIJo piosch- 
tok, qii’on coupe par petite morccaux, 
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ct ffitt iKJtitlhr rlnos do ]*iiui2o do noix do 
ooto. C'c!»t nvcc cottc huilc quo lc9 dtm> 
t*cu«.e^ (fii eRii«««ent . . ii. 117. 

18U2. — “/looi is pent do'u*n country in 
lonrc tiunnlitios and is exported to Chinn f 
ulierc It is need ns incense. It is m Calcutta 
kmmn under the name of *Patchuk.**'— - 
Pvujah Tuulf /fr/»ort, cvn. 

PUTLAM, n.j). A town in Ceylon 
on the ooubt of llic hay or otuaiy of 
C’nlpcntyn ; prop<*r]y Pvttaloma ; a 
Tamil uaine, said hy Mr. Ferguson 
to be (padn /) «/hni, ‘Xew' Salt- 
pans ’ Ten miles inland arc the ruins 
of Tainiiuina New*era, the original Tniii- 
hapnmn (or TaproUnic), where Vyayn, 
the firi»t iliiidu ininiigrnntt established 
his kingdom. And Putlani is supposed 
t(» hf the pla(.c where he landed. 

129S — “ The penrhfi^bera , . . go post to 
n place cnllen Bettolar* and (then) go CO 
miles into the gulf,” — J/itirro /*o/o, Bk, lii* 
ch IG. 

c Ida — “The natnes wont to their 
King nml tuld him my repi}. lie pent for 
me, and I ]irocccdcd to his presence in the 
town of BaU&la, which was his cajntal, a 
pretty little placot surrounded hy a timber 
wall and towers .” — Jbn JUiUtUx^ iv, 160, 

1672. — * 'Fntelaon. . (Germ.), 

3/3 

1726 — ** Fortaloon or Putelan.’— VuUn* 
Ceylon, 21. 

PUTNBE, PUTNEY, s. 

a Hind, and Beng. orwfnT, 

from V, Ho he agrce^l or closed^ 

(t.r a bargain). Goods coiiiniissioncd 
or numufac tilled to order. 

17rM.— “A letter from Co»simbn7-ir men- 
tions they had directed Mr IVarrcn Hostinj^b 
to proceed to the Putney anrong /q.v.)i» 
order to purchase putney on our IloTiulc. 
Masters* account, and to make nil ncccs.«ar>* 
enqumes.” — Pott WWhm Consnf , Kos. 10. 
In Loriff, 61. 

h. A kind of sub-tenure cxistingin the 
Low'er ProMuces of Benml, the patni- 
dar, or occupant of wdiich “ liolds of 
a Zemindar a portion of the ZcniiudnTi 
ill perpetuity, with the right of here- 
ditaiy succession, and of selling or 
letting the wdiole or part, so long as 
a stijnihitcd amount of rent is jHim to 
the Zemindar, who retains the power 
of sale for arrears, and is entitled to 
a regulated fee or fine upon transfer” 
(jruson, q.v,). Prolmhly both a and 
b are eh^mologicall}’’ the same, and 
connected with (sec POTTAH). 

[1860. — “ A perpetual lca**c of land hold 
under a Zumeendaris called a putnee,— and 


the hohicr is called a putneedar, who not 
only pti> R an advanced rent to the Zumeendar, 
but A ]iand«>oino pneo for tbo£amo.”~(rr»/i/, 
Jtxintl Life in Jlenffat, 61.) 

PUTTAn, PATHiH, n.]>. Hind. 
Pafhiin. A name commonly applied 
to Afghans, and csi>ccially to people 
m India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is ohsciirc. Elphiristonc 
derives it fiom Puflitlin and Pvhhtfniy 
pi. pHhhiduiiy the name the Afghans 
give to their own race, with which Ur. 
Trmnpi) [and Ur. Bcllew {Paces of 
Afijhanihtan^ 20) agree. Tliis again ' 
has been connected w’lth the Pactyica 
of Hciwlotiw (iii. 102, iv. 44).] Tlic 
Afghans have for the name one of the 
usual fantastic etymologies wiiich is 
quoted hcloir (sec ‘'quotation, c. 1611). 
ylic Mahoiunic^lnns m India are .some- 
times (Ihided into four clusse-s vir. 
yVij/idns; Muffhah (see MOGITLX i.c. 
those of Turk! origin ; ShuikhSf claiming 
Arab descent ; and Satyyttffi^ claiming 
also to he descendants of l^Iahomincd. 

'^This State belonged to n 2 )conIo 
called Patane. wlio were lerdv of that hill- 
eountry. And tho«o who (Iwxll on the 
skirt*! of tho l*3TC»cc^ on thi9 Rule and on 
that, arc manters of tho pn'««c^ hy which 
wo cro5a from Sjviin to Trance,* or vico 
Tors.!, po theso Paran people arc tho moaterx 
of tho tw'o entmneav to India, )>y which 
tho^o who go Uiithcr from tho landward 
nm^xt leiPs . . IV. vi, 1. 

1503, — , . This first King was n 

Patane of certain mountains that march 
with Bcngala.”~G(ircta, CotL f. 3t. 

1572.- 

Mas ngora do nomc«, ct do ii«anfa, 

Novos, et varios hTio os habttAntc«, 

Os DplijR, Fatanes quo cm po^san^a 
Do terra, c gento sao mai^ abundnnte**,” 
vii, 20. 

[By Aiibcrtin ; 

** But now* inhabitnnto of other namo 
And customs now and various there aro 
found, 

Tho Dcihis and Patane, who in tho fame 
Of land and pcoj/lo do tho most aboiiucl.”} 
1610, — “A Patton, a man of good 
Haturo.”— //rtirlxn*, in Purehas, i. 220, 
c. 1611, — **, . , tho mightiest of tho 
Afghan jieoplo was Knis. . , . The Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulm.«hccd « , . 
and . . . predicted that Qod would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re- 
spect to tho cstabli*4hniont of *tho Faith, 
would ontrio all other people ; tho angel 
Gabriel haring rorealod to him that their 
attachment to tho Faith would, in strength, 
bo like tho wood upon which they lay the 
kool whou constructing a ship, which wood 
tho seamen call Paihan * on this account 
ho conferred upon Abd tJlmshccd tho title 
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of Fatlian'^ also.”— //A/, o/ the A/ghamt 
E.T., by Dorn, i. 3S. 

[1C3S. — , . Ozuancban a Puttanian 
. . .** — Sir T. JTerhcrtf cd. 1677, p. 76.] 

1648. — In general the Moors aro n 
bniighty nod arrogant and proud people, 
and nniong them the Fattans stand out 
superior to the others in drees and manners.” 
— THxtf 58. 

1600. — ‘‘Martin Affonso and the other 
rortugne‘'C dclirercd them from the war 
that tlio Patanes were making on them.'*— 
y A fid Poriugurfat i. 315. 

1673.— “They are diatinmiishcd, some 
according to tfio Consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet; ns n Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture. ... A Shkk is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. jl/c<r is 
soniei\hat allied also. . . . Tho rest aro 
adopted under tho Kamo of tho Province 
... as Jfegufj tho Race of tho Tartars . . . 
Patan, Jhimtnp~—Frya', 93. 

1631.— “En cslas regioncs ny vna cuyas 
gentes sc dizen los Patanes.” — J/ctrtmcc de 
ta Pnciiie^ Comp^ndio^ 21 . 

1726. — . . Tlio (Patanders) are 
very different in garb, and surpass in valour 
and stout-hcartcuness in var.^* — IltcAnfya, 
Choro, 109, 

I?.'*?. — “The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put ui>on him, 
and romiiidcd tho Soubahdar how different 
liis oun conduct nns, when called upon to 
assist him against tho Pytans.*’— 7i'«, 149, 

1763. — “The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters ■ • • were cosily induced 
to embrace Mnhomcdauisni, and are at this 
day tho Alfgbans or Pitans.**— i. 24, 
ed. 1803. 

1789.—“ Moormen are, for the most part, 
Rolrlicrs by profession, particularly in tho 
ca\*alry, as are also . . . Pitans.'* — Afuaro, 
jYan\ 49, 

1798,—“, . , Afghan’s, or ns thev aro 
called in India, Pataas.” — G. Jord^rt 
Titiieht ii. 47. 

[PTITTEB, PUTTY, s. Hind. 

poffh 

a. A piece or strij) of clotli, bandage ; 
acpeciully used in the seneo of a liga- 
ture round tlie lower jiarL of the leg 
u‘*ed in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced fiom the Hiinillayn, and 
now commonly used by sportsmen 
and soldiers. X special kind of cloth 
a})j real’s in the old trado-lists under the 
name of puteahs (see PIECE GOODS). 

♦ Wc do not kncft what won! is Iiil«*ndcfd, 
unte‘*>{ It bo B sprcui! use of Ar. hafatif 'tlir 
inltTior or middle of a Hung.' Dom refers to a 
notr, w hfch does not exist In liN book. Rellew 
|d\ps the title confmiMl by tho Propliot as 
**2*7hi<in or a U*rm which in the Syrian 

bngiifige signifies a rudder,'' SomclKXly else. Ju» 
terprets it.ss 'a mast 


1875. — “Any one who ni.ay bo bound for 
a long march* will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a b.indngo about 0 inches 
wddo and four yards long, wound round from 
tho ankle up to just below the kneo, and 
then fa«!tencd by an equally long string, 
attached to tho upper end, which is lightly 
wound many times round tho c.nlf of the 
leg. This, which is called patawa, is a 
much cherished piece of flress.** — />rrt«v 
Jummoo, 176. 

1900.— “Tho Puttee leggings are os- 
collcnt for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.'* — Deo. 2*1. 

b. In the X.W.P. “an original share 
in a joint or coparcenary village or 
estate comprising manj" 'villages ; it. 
is sometimes defined as the snutller 
snbdinsion of a niahal or estate *’ 



1852. — “Their names wore forthwith 
scratched off tho collector's books, and 
those of their eldest sons wero entered, who 
beenmo forthwith, in rillngo and cntchcrjy 
parlance, liunberdarfl of tlio shares of their 
fathers, or in other words, of puttee Shore 
Singh and puttee Baz Singh."— /iccf/#-?, 
j\^ot€$ on the 94. 

c. In S. India, soldiers’ pay. 

1810.—“. . . hence in ordinary accepta- 
tion. tho pay itself w*as called puttee, a 
Canarose word which properly signifies a 
written statement of any kind,"— IPiW*, 
Ihft, SUtcheSf Jladras ropnnt, i, 41.^>.] 

PUTTYWAIiLA, s. Hind. pattd‘ 
U'didy patfMVdid (see PUTTEE), ‘one 
with a Y)elt.’ This is tlie usual 
Bombay term for a messenger or 
orderly attached . to an office, and 
hearliig a belt and brass Imdge, called 
in Bengal chuprassy or peon (qq.v.), 
in Madras usually by the latter name. 

3878. — “Ilcro and there a belted Go^*om- 
ment servant, called a PuttiwfUS,, or Patta- 
waia, because distinguished by a licit. . 

— 3/oni>r Myilianift Modern Itidnif 31. 

PUTWA, s. Hind, patwd. llio 
Bibifcv^ fahdariffa, L., from the suc- 
culent acid flowciu of whicli very fair 
jellv is made in Anglo-Indian hou.(<e- 
holds. [It is also known as the 
Rozclle or Red Sorrel (fFIfiff, Eeon. 
Diet, iv, 243). Riddell (Hom^vf. Ecoif. 
337) calls it “ Oseille or Eoselle jam 
and jelly.’^ 

PYE, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
ollicere for a Pariab-dog (q.v.) ; a 
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fin\ inoro Um?i our utUor wonl * pio/ 
— /». KtpUug^ /Mc'f aiirf Man^ 1JC6,] 


PYJAHMA8, p. Hind. jxK-jtlina 
(fw JAMMA). lit. ‘leg-clotlnng/ A 
IKiivof loose dmwerp or Irowflerp, tied 
round the wnist. Such a gannent is 
ii«od hj* various porpoin) in Indin, c,ff. 
hy u'oineii of various cln<55cs, hr Sikh 
men, and hr most Mnlioitiiiieuniip of 
both se.\ejj. It uus adopted from (lie 
^Ifthommedaiii hy Europeans ns nu 
nrfjcle of dishnbtlle and of niglit 
nliire, and is hviionyiuous with Long 
Drawers, ShulwAiirs, and Alogtil- 
hrecches. [For pome distinctions 
lift ween the'e various articles of drcp$ 
w'e Forhes-Watitwi, (Teaiih Mtmu- 
fiicturrs, fi7).l It is prolmlde that we 
Eiiglmh took the hahit like a gowl 
many others from the Portuguese 
Thus Pymrd (c. 1010) wiys, m hjieak- 
mg* of (io4 Hospital, “ils out force 
r(tf*07is sans quoy no eouchout lamiu? 
les Porliigais ties Iiides” (ii. )». 11 , 
[llak. S(K*. ii. 9 ]). The n ord is now used 
111 I-Kindon fchojis. A fnend furnisher 
the following reinini*'cence : “The lato 

Mr. U , tailor in Jermya Strt»et, 

pome 40 yearp ago, in reply to a 
cIlle^t^(m why pyjaminas had feet 
sew'n on to them (us was pometimes 
the case willi those furnidied hy 
London out titters) answ ered ; ‘I 
hehc^e, Sir, it is hecansc of the 
White Ants!*” 

riS23.- 

“ lln chief joy ARioUng n cigar 

In loo<io Paeo-Jams nnd iiativo ^Upper*.” 

Onrat, Spon, rcpnnt 187^, i. Cl.) 

1^1,— “The rc^t of our attire consisted 
of that jwirticiilnriy light and airy white 
flannol gninmont, known tliroughout India 
ns n piijamn suit.”— //ad ef, Oplon, 329. ' 

PTKE, PAIK, B, Wilson gives 
only one original of the term so ex- 
jiressed in Anglo-Indian speech, lie 
wTites: or Pdtjik, corruptly 

Hmd. &c, (from S. irndtuka), 
Pdil or Pdyalf Mar, A foolniaii, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and i*evcnuc oiriccr, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman ; in Cut- 
tack the Pd<U formerly constituted a 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 


/»rA7:, PA IK. 

miudurs or Kujius hy the tuiitire of 
military pcrvice,** &c., <jitotirig Bengal 
Regiilatioiip, [PlatU aho Ireals the 
two wolds ns identical] But it seems 
clear to us that there aie here two 
terms rolled together; 

a. Pers, /*ai7:, ‘a fool-runner or 
courier.* We do not know whether 
this IS an old Per^iian wonl or a 
Mongol introduction. Aceoiding to 
llammev PiirgsUill it was the term in 
u«e at the Court of the Mongol ]>nnce 5 >, 
as quoted hojow. Both the woi-ds 
occur in the Atif^ Imt dilferently spelt, 
and that with wdiich w*c now \Kal is 
spelt pnik (with Ihe/df/ui point). 

c. IBOO. — “The («co under 

JULIBDAR) nnd Iho Paik (a runner). 
Their monlbly |ny varies from 1200 to 129/. 

necoratng to their R]>ccd and tnnnucr 
of acnico, Sotno of thorn will run from 50 
to lOOire/, (Cos8) i)or day/’— Jtn, E.T, hy 
HMivitxnnt i. 13S (pco orig, i. 1-] t). 

1073.— At the Court of Constantinople i 
**Les Peiks >enoicnt ensmte, ascc Icurs 
bonnets d'argent dortJ oniCs d*un petit plii- 
insgo ilo hCrom nn nro ot Un esnjums clnugd 
dc lU<hos,”— /ojjraa/c/'<l. traf/oiaf, i. DS. 

1C57.— • . the under otllecrs and for- 
Tontfl callctl who are designed 

to the meaner uses of the Somglio . . . most 
commonly the -ons of CliristinnH taken from 
their Parents nt the ngo of 10 or 12 >c,ir^ 

. . . Tlicse arcs I, Port^f*^ 2, or 

Gardiuora ... 5, Palcka luid 
— ‘Vir Pan/ //i/etiii/, Prffrnt titaU o/f/*** ij(((h 
tMIIA llhipttr, 10. 

1701.— “Ahmad SuItAn then raimnisiiioncd 
Sh^ih Pn*snd Khdn . . • tho hnrlCtm* («co 
HURCABBA) and tho PaJkB, to go and pro- 
cure infonnatioii ns to the xtatc and strength 
of the M.ihmttA army,”— J/tf/wwmfff/ JtUar 
in AY/tef, viiu 151.2. 

ISIO— “Tho express- riders {IUttK.tKfn) 
accomplished 50 y5crM»^» n-da) « mj that an 
express mwio m 4 da^s front* Klioros:in to 
lebris (TVilrlr), , , , Tito Foot -runners 
wrr.iing lottew (Pclk), who<o nAmcatle.i«t 
IS maintained to this tiny at both the Persian 
and Ominnlt Courtn, acconipli''hccl 30 /«r- 
«inos tt-da>,*'— //flwiBirr /'mwfu//, 

(Jcldtn IloYxlr^ 243. 

(1809,— **Tlio Fayeke is entrusted with 
tho ichilim (seo CHILLTIId) (pipe), which 
at court (Khivn) is made of gold or siher, 
and must lie replenished srith fresh water 
OToty timo it is filled with tobacco,”— 

1 am&rry, Sltichtt^ 89.] 

b. Hind /xH/; and /xlr/ijt (also hlahr.) 
from Skt. mdtlUUu and jxidiXo, ‘a 
foot-soldier/ \vilh tho other siiccific 
anplication given by Wilson, exclusive 
01 ‘courier.* In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 
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III tiu! first (j[Uotution, u'liicU is from 
the ^7/?, tlie word, it will be seen, is 
rlifl'ereut from that quoted under (a) 
fi*oin the same source. 


c. 1590.— **Jt was tho custom in those 
for tho palnco (of tho King: of Bonffal) 
to bo f^uarded by scrcral thousand i^kes 
(^)t7;/'<X*)> ’"'bo aro n kind of infantry. An 
cimttch entered into a confederacy inth 
these euards, who ono night killed tho King, 
rutten Sliah, when tho Kumich nsecndc<I 
tho throne, under tho title of Barbuck 
Shah."— (rftwfinVs Tr,, od. ISOO, ii. 19 
(orig. i. 415 ; IJanrctt (ii. 149) gives tho word 
as Payikfi]. 


In. the uoKt quotation the word 
seems to he the .‘same, though used 
for ‘a .seaman.’ Compare uses of 
Lascar. 


c. 1615. — “(IKs fleet) eon«Nted of 20 
beaked vessel**, all woU manned with tho 
aailoiN whom they cal! paiquos, as well as 
with Poriugucso soldiers nn<l topazoa wlio 
wero excellent mnskotoora ; 50 liWd Jaluts 
(•.cc GrALIiEVAT) of Itko sort and bis own 
(SolKaPtian Ck^n^nlrcs's) galliot (koo GALLE- 
VAT), which was about tho fd^o of a ixttacho, 
with 14 domi'falcons on each broadside, two 
pieces of 18 to 20 lbs, calibre in tho forecastle, 
and 60 Portuguese soldicis, with more than 
40 topORECS and Cafres (see CAPPER).”-' 
itortirrVf D^ttddf 452. 

1722, — Among a detail of charges at this 
period in tho Zemindarxy of Kajslmhl 
appears • 

**9. Pa!lnHf or tho pikes, guard of village^, 
evorywhero ncco«snry . , . 2,161 rupees.” — 
F{Ah iVpp, p. 345. 

TJie followng quotntion from an 
Indian Regulation of Ld. Coniwallis’a 
time is a good example of the extra- 
ordinary multiplication of terms, even 
in one Province in India, denoting 
approximately the same thing : 

1792. — All Pykes, Chokoydars (noo 
CHOKIDAR). Poihmsj J)intattd»f 
Harccs (see HARRY), and other descriptions 
of village watchmen aro declared nubjcct to 
tho orders of tho Darogah (ooo DAROGA) 
. . 7J<77ftj./or iiui PoUrf . . . passod by 
theO.-G.mC., Dec. 7. 


. ® detntl of poMon. of rank 

in Midhaporo : 

"None of those entertain armed followers 
except perhaps ton or a doren Peons for 
flhito, but somo of them have ]|^kcfl in con- 
aidcmblo numbers, to keep tho poaeo on 
their estates. These Pykes are under tho 
nmgistrato*s orders.”— ftcixiri, Api>. 
p. .53.5. / f ri 

1.S12.— “Ttio whole of thi** last*mcntioncd 
numerous class of Pykes aro understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliniico with tho 
novv Polico regulations.”— Ifr/wrt, 71. 

1872 — ", , , hahut or oflicent of tho 
po.ssant militia (Paiks). Tho Paiks wore 
settled chiefly around tho fort on easy 
tenures.”— Onsm, ii. 269, 

PTSEI intcrjectiuii. The use of 
this is illustmtcd in the quotations. 
Notwithstanding the writers remark 
(l)clow) it is really Hindustani, viz. 
po*w, ‘ look out 1 * or * make way ! ' 
appaventlj’ from Skt. ‘look I 

sec ! ^ (see SloUwwortli’s Mahr, Dirt, 
p. 529, col. c; Fallon’s Hind. Diet 
]i. 376, col. (7 ; [Platts^ 2825]. 

[181.5.—“. . three men came running 

up behind them, as if they were clearing 
the road for somo one, hv calling out ‘pico 1 
piceJ* (make way, mako way) . . 
fClpfttnstonf*ii Itffiort on Huntci of Ottftffad^ur 
.STf/w/rv, in P*t/fers tclattit^ to A’,/, 

p. 1*1,] 

1883.—“ Dobs your corros|K)ndoiit Col. 
Pridcaux know tho origin of tho warning 
called out by buggy drivers to pedestrians 
in Bomlwiy, ‘Pyae^ f It is not Hindustani.” 
^LetCer in F. it Q., Son. VI. viii. p. 388. 

[Other expressions of the same kind 
are Malayril. po, ‘ Get out of the way I * 
and Hind. Mnhr. Wits, khh% from Wiw- 
7KI, * to drop off.’ 

1595. — “As these hayros goo in the 
stroetos, they crio po, po, which is to aay, 
take hccdo.' — Hnk. Soc. i. 2S0. 

1820,—“ r was awoke from disturbed rest 
by erica of Wb! kifll (clear tho wns*)/*— 
Panduranff ITart\ cd. 1873, i. 4C,] 


„ “Tho army of Assam wns a militia 

organised aa followa. Tho whole male popu- 
lation a*as bound te serro either as .soldiers 
or labourers, and wns accordingly divided 
into sets of four men each, called 
the individuals comprising tho gotos being 
termed wkea .”— of 
/Crp^lition to y!x5nm, 1792*03>01 (commd. by 
Gen. KcaUngc). 


* P. niul n{f 7 RM»t,botli meaning literally 

* wfltch*keep<T.' the oiift from ‘a wftU*h,* In 
the Kcnseofa chvlslon of tlie day, 'tho ottifr from 
ii{r;aA, * watch/ In the wmse of * hcM * or * obscn*n- 
tlon.' fJ?fMamfsc7>o«7d4, a low casto often m* 
ployisl AH \v.atr‘limcii.] 


Q 


[QUAMOOLIT, fl. Tlie 
qiiamoclitis, the name given hy Lin- 
naeus to the Red Jnsiiimc. The word 
is a corruption of Skt Kdmadatdf ‘ the 
creeper or Kiitna, god of love,’ 

1831. — “This climber, tho most bcaiitiful 
and luxuriant inm^nablo, bears also tho 
name of Komaiata ‘Love’s Creeper.' Somo 
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hii\t» (1o>\crs of Pfiimy lmo» \vith a dcltc«ito 
fn»>:ninrc. , . »**~-]\'Hnd^rtnns o/ a Pihjnnt, 

L aio-n.T 

QITEDDA, n-ii. A city, jwrt, nitd 
Mimil kingdom on the wi'al cai**! of 
tile Mrtlay p4‘iii?i9nln, (rilmtary to 
Siam. Tfic name according to Cr.iw- 
fiird IS Mn)a\ Ifufah, ‘an clcjOiant- 
traj)’ (“sce KEDDAE). [Mr Skeat 
writes: “I do not know wlint Ciaw- 
furd’s authorilj may Ixi, lait hdnh 
dues not n}>)iiMr in IClinkcrl’R Diet 
, . . Tn any case I ho form bikcn hy 
tlie name of the country i'' Knhih 
The eur.illing nf olenhaiits j>roh.ihly 
a Siamese custom, tiie met lux! adopt cd 
o\\ the E co.ist, where the Malays are 
left to themselvcM, licing to plnd* a 
<leeoy female elepliaut near a pow ei fill 
iiiKiso.*’] It has hcoii suiipo'-ed some- 
times lluit Katfifh H tlie KuAi or KwXit 
<»f I*tolcmy^s eea-route to Chinar and 
like wise the KttMi of the early Aral# 
voyagers a-** m the Fourth Voyage of | 
Sindhfid the Seaman (se^e Proco^* A*. | 
Soc. 1882, ]K 055 ; Jiurtotu \ 
A ntbtnn iv. 390). It is 

]»o<;sihle that these old names how- 
ever represent A'wvtfo, ‘a rivor mouth/ 
A denomination of many small ports 
in Malay regions 'nm® the jHirl tliat 
We call Qn*afhi is called hy the Malays 

irilO.>-**Hft\incf loft this town of TannH- 
(urthernluup;thoc<>a^t t>iw.inl« Mninca, I 
thoro IS nnother <cap«rt of tho Kingdom of ' 
Anwnm, which is called Quoda. in which i 
nho there much hhtppiiig, and great 
intcrchnnga of mcrchnn<ii<c.‘’ — /hir/wsr. 


ltd ^o . . . Diogode Mondfffica 

, , . hondinp the (jatfint* (••co QALLllVAT) 
on ItcfcutJ, omlarkcd in the Jo/ot {^eo OAX#- 
LEVAT) of Jfuo Itodrigucx do Paivn, and 
t coming t<» Quedn, and nmhing an attack at 
i d.iyhrent:, and tlniUng them unprcpired, ho 
hiinit tho town, and earned off n quantity 
of prtm‘'ion< and c<mie tin” ((y'fnimf reo 
CALAY).‘>-/f<>«irro, />«r<ida, 187. 

1838,— “I^'sving Tonang in .‘JoptcmK'r, 
we tir^t procuictcd to the town of Quedah 
I hing at tho month of n ri\tr of the httnc 
. nimo.'* — Qocdall, Ac., h\ A'X/'mnf 

f ufV: 1*505. 

; QUEMOY, n.]». An idand at the 
j cast opening of the Hnrlxmr of Amoy, 

I It 13 a corruption of A'la-mda, in 
t’linng-chau dialect AVn-wiaf*, mean- 


ing * Oolden-dour.* 

QTJI-HI,s. 'Hu* jKipular ili*-t iind ive 
iiicknaiiie of the llengal Anglo-Indinti, 
from the ti«^ual manner of calling 
fcrvaiits in that Presidency, vir, ‘ A’oi 
fiat / ' ‘ la anv one there ? * Tlie Anglo- 
Indian of 5tndms wais known n«« a 
Mull, and he of Iloiuhay as a Buck 

1810.— “Tlic Grand Ma>>tcr, or Advea* 
turcs of Qai Hi in Hindo-tnn, a IIudtlmKtic 
Poem; with nitt‘*tmticms hy !:<iivhrtd<t<ri.'‘ 

182.V— “ Mo««t of the hmi<cho!i1 tenants 
.on) the greater jvnrt of whimi 

M»c\k Knglidi. . . . In-trad of ^KocehUC.* 
Who^a there 1 the way of cnllmg n porvant 
H ‘iloy,* a corruption’ 1 licIio%’c, of 
, lirothcr //f6<r, cd. 1811, ii. ?ji, [llul pcc 

1 under BOY.) 

. c. 1830.— *M*ni vu dans vch garottes do 
Calcutta Ic3 cl iincurs dcs quolbada {^obri• 
j qiictdcH Ihiroii^m^ Bengali decc cftU*)sur 
la chaleur.*'— Currrtp, ii. tfOS. 


1553 — **. , . Tho flclllemcnts from Ta^ay . 
to Malaca aro those : Tenaskary, a notatde 
city, Liingur, Tomlo, Quoda. prcKliicing the 
hest iKqipcr on all that coast, Peduo, PerS. 
8olungor, and our City of Mnlnca. . . 
/ktrrop, I. IX. 1. 

1.572.— 

Olhn Tatai cidadc, ondo conic^A 
De Siao largo o sini>orio tiio comprido ; 
Tcnassarl, Queda, quo he so calicca 
Das quo inmonta nlfi tem jnroduxiao/* 
x. 123. 

By Burton : 

** Behold Tardl City, whence begin 
Siam's dominioius Reign of vast extent ; 
TcnnsAarl, Queda of towns tbo Queen 
that bear tho burthen of tho hoi piment." 
1S98.— . . to tho town and Kingdoino 
of Queda . . which lyoth under G degrees 
n»d a halfo ; this is also a Kingdomo like 
TfUKunirfa, it hath also somo wino, ns 
JtinojudriA hath, and somo small quantitio 
of Pepi>cr.'*— AiiiPcAefcn, p* 31 ; [Hak. Soe. 
i. 103], 


QXHLOA, n.p. t>. AV/irff, in lat. 
B* O' S., neat in rtqiiotcnca; to Sidala, 
which for a long time wiw the nr pfiir 
ll/fra of Arab navigation on the ICa.«l 
Coast of Africa, ns Cnpt. Buyados w'a.s 
that of Porliigiicso navigation on the 
W-st Coast. Kilwa diws not occur in 
the Goognnihics of Kdrisi or Ahiilfeda, 
though Sofiila is in hoth. It is men- 
lioiied in the /fofciVn, and in Banw*s 
accomit of Da Gama’s voyage. Barros 
had access to a native chronicle of 
Quiloa, and says it was founded about 
A.H. 400, and a little iiioru than 70 
years after ^fngadoxo and BniA*ii, hy 
a Persian Prince from Fliiiwr. 

1220.— “Kilwa, a place in the country of 
Zenj, a city.”— I’af «f, (orig.), iv. 302. 

c, 1330. — “I emlnrkcd at the town of 
Malrhishnn (Magadoxo), making for tho 
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cmmtry of tho Sn\s'ahn, and tho town of 
KulwS., in tho country of the Zonj. . . 
lln HatuitUt ii. 191. [Sco undor SOFALA.] 

1193.—“ Hero wo learned that tho i^jland 
of which they told U9 in I^Iocombiquy n9 
boin? peopled by Christinni is an island at 
which dwolls tho Kin^ of Mocombiquy biro> 
self, nnd that tho half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, nnd in this island is much 
scod'pcarl, and tho natno of the island i*< 
Quyluee. . . yfofnVo tht riViyem de r«sw 
<m C/ametj 48. 

1501. — *'Quilloa h cittido in Arabia in 
rnn insulotta giuntn a term firmn, bon 
iranolnta do hoiuini negri ct nicrcadanti: 
edmeata al modo nro: Quiui hanno nbiiii- 
dnntin dc nuro : nrgonto : nrobra : musehio : 
ct pcrlo : mgionovolmcnto resteno {xinni dc 
sera ; ot liambaxi fnii ’* — Lettrr of K. 
AV/ianucf, 2. 

1.50C. — *' Del 1502 . . • niandb al vinggio 
natic 21, Capitnnio Don Vasco do Gamba, 
cho fu quello cho discoperso Tlndla . . . c 
ncU* andnr dc li, del Cao do Bona Spcninra, 
zonse in uno loco ohiamato Ochilia ; la qual 
terra o dentro uno rio. , , .**-'A-e«<«rrfo Cu* 
J/cww, 17. 

1553.— "Tho Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this incnuiscd resent^ 
inont on account of tho chasti«amoni inflicted 
on him, and dotormined to bring tho ships 
into |)ort at tho city of QuiloOf that being 
a populous place, whore thoy might got tho 
bolter of our ships by forco of arms. To 
wroaU this tni^chiof with groator safety to 
him«clf ho told Vasco da Garan, oa if wishing 
to gratify him, that in front of thorn was n 
city called Quiloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abyssinia and of India, and that if ho 
gavo tho order tho ships aliould bo atoorod 
thither.” — J)arr(>s, 1. iv, 5* 

1572.- 

“ ilha poquonn, quo hahitnmos, 

Ho om toda csta terra corta oscala 
Do todos os nuo as ondns nnregnmos 
Do Quil6a, CIO Mombasa, a do Sofaln.” 

Camf!r% i. 51. 

By Burton : 

" This little island, where wo now abide, 
of all this scaboaira is the one sure place 
for orVy merchantman that stoniH tho tide 
from Quiloa, or Bofala, or Mombns. . . 


QUILON, n.p. A form which we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of n town now huloiiging to 
Travnneore ; once a very famous and 
mitcli frequented port of Malabar, nnd 
known to the Araos as Kaulam. Tlic 
proper name is Tamil, Kollam^ of 
douhtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it may he best ex- 
]daiiicd as ‘Palace* or ‘ro^’al resi- 
dences,* from jroZu, ‘ the royal Presence,* 
or Hall of Andicncc. [Mr. Logan 
says : “ KoUam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koyilagam or Kovilagnm^ 


‘ Kin^s house* ’* {AMabar^ i. 231, 
noto)J For ages Kanlam was known 
as one of the greatest ports of Indian 
tradci with Western Asia, espccinllv 
trade in pepiier and brazii-woocl. It 
was ]K)3sii)ly the Mah' of Cosmas in 
the Gth century (see htALABAR), but 
the first mention of it Iw the present 
name is ahout three centuries later, in 
the Jielafion tmnslated ))>* Keinaud. 
The ‘Kollnm era* in general use in 
^lalabar dates from a.d. 824 ; but it 
does not follow that ilie nty had no 
earlier exihlenre. In n Syrmc extract 
(which is, however, luodi'rn) in LtimVs 
Auredota Spnar(( (Latin, i 125; Syrmc, 
p, 27) It is .stated that three Syrian 
missiunarics rame to Kaulam in a.d. 
823, and got lca\c from King 
hJrtJ to huild a church nn«l eity at 
IC/mlam. It would soom that th*»re is 
some cnnncclioii Irntween the* dale 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era*; hut what it is we uinnot sjiy. 
ShaliJrblrtl is evidently a form of f ViJi- 
/;m rarf<i liitja (^5ce under CHDCKEB- 
BTJTTY). Qiiilou, a.** we now aill il, is 
now the 3rci town of Tmvancorc, pop. 
(ill 1891) 23,380; theie is little trade. 
It had a European garnsou u]> to 1830, 
hut now only one Sepoy ivgiriieiit. 
j In ccclesfastical iiarrativc.s of the 
I Middle Ages the name oceiiro ni the 
form Golnmhnm^ and by this name it 
wjus constituted a Sec of the Komaii 
Church in 1328, stiflVagaii of the Arrh- 
bisliop of SiilUniya in Persia ; but it 
is doubtful if it ever had more than 
one hishnp, viz. Jordanus of Sevenic, 
author of the Afirdbilia oftmi ((uotecl 
in this volume. Indeed we have no 
knowledge that he ever to(»k up his 
bisltopri^ as his hook was written, and 
Ills nomination cMcurrcd, both during 
a visit to Europe. The Latin Churea 
however which he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
Inter, as wo know fmm John do* 
Marignolli, so it is 2 >robablc thnt be 
had reached hi.s Sec. The form Cbi- 
umhum is accounted for by an inscrip- 
tion (see /«rf. Antxq, ii," 3G0) which 
shows tliat the city wius called liolamh*t<^ 
[other forms being KelamhapatMnay or 
KijhmhnjiatJana (JBomhny Gazetteer^ 
vol. i. pt. i!*183)]. Tlio form Pahim* 
hum also occiim in most of tho MSS. 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey ; this is the 
1noi*e diiticult to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or n trick of memory) 
on the kindred meanings of eohnnllHt 
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and pdlumbes. A passage in a letter 
from tlie Kestorian Patriarcli yesliu’- 
yal) (c. 650-60) quoted in Assmani (iii. 
pi. 1 . 131), appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon But tins is an arbitrary 
and erroneous rcndenng in As^einanfs 
Ijitin. Tlie Syriac has Kalah, and 
prol>al)ly therefore refera to the port 
of the Malay regions noticed under 
CALAT and QUEDDA. 

851. — ce lien (^Inscsnto) l09 navircs 
mettent la \aile pour Tlndo, ot so dinf?ent 
vei% Eonlam-..t/<r^a(/^ la dintince entre .Mas- 
cato ot Koulam-^lalay e'»t d’un mois de 
marche, avee un vont inod6r €." — JlehUtOity 
Ac., tr by Jtanainlj n 16. 

11C6 — * Se-v en days from thonce la Chu- 
lam on tbu cunhnea of tho country of the 
sun-iTOR^hippers,. who are descendants of 
Kush and are all black. This nation 
isTcrj tni^-tworthym matters of trade. . . . 
Pepper gTo\\s in thi*! country. . . . Cinna- 
mon, ginger, and many other Kinds of spices 
also grou in this country ." — Jienjamtu o/ 
Tvd^la. in Early Tiravcl* i» Palestine, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90. — “Royaumes de hla-pa-Vh. 
Pamn tons les royaumoa strangers d*au- 
de-Iil des mers, fl n*y out que Ma-pa-'rh ot 
Kiu-lan (lUabar nnd Qnilon) snr lesquels 
on ait pu parvemr h dtabhr uno certaine 
sui^tion; luaissiirtoutKiu-lan. . . . (Ann^o 
12^2). Cette anndo . . Kiu-lan a onYojd 

un ambas«-adeur h la cour (mcngole) iiour pro- 
center en tnbut dos marchandisea prooieusc's 
ct un bingo noir " — Chinese Annolsf quoted 
by Paiithirr, ^nre Pol, li. 603, 643. 

1298,—“ When you quit Moabar and go 
500 miles towards the S.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilnm. The people are 
idolators, but there are also some Chnstuina 
and some Jeua ”&c , — Marco Polo, Bk. in. 
ch 22 

c. 1300 — “Beyond Gnzerat nr© Kanknn 
and T.^na ; beyond them tho country of Mali- 
Mr, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
K^am, IS 300 paiusanga in length. . . . The 
people Are all Samdnis, nnd worship idols. 
. . /fa*/ddw(Win, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1310. — “ Maliar extends in length from 
Kulam to 2^il/imr (Nellore) nearly 300 
parabangs along tho sea -coast. • . 
in Elltot, lii. 32. 

c. 1322.—“. . . 08 I went by tho sea • . . 
towards a certain city called Folumbiun 
(where croweth the popper in great store). 
. . J-Viar Odoric, in Oaihay, p. 71. 

c. 1322.—“ Poi venni a Colonblo, dh* h la 
miglior© terra dTudia i>er mercatanti. Quivi 
h ifgengiovo in grande copia o del bneno del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti imudi salvo 
che portano un mnno innanzi alia vergogna, 
... 0 Icgalosi di dietro Pafafinfl ME, of 
CdTertV, in Oathay, App., p. xlvit « 

c. 1323 — “In India, whilst I was at 
Colnmlnun, were found two cats having 


wings hkc tho wings of bats. . . /rihr 
Jordanvs, p. 20. 

1830. — “Joannes, Ac., nobili viro domino 
Nascarenorum et universis sub co Chris- 
tionis Nnscaronis do Coluznbo gratiam in 
praesenti, quao ducat ad gloriam in lutnro 
. . . quatonus venerabilem Fratrcm nos- 
trum Jordamim Catalani cpiscopum Colura- 
bensem . . . quern nujicr afl cpiscopalis 
dignatatis apicem nuctontato apostoUca 
diximus promovendnm. . . X<ttO’o/JPope 
John XSII to the Christians of Coilon, m 
Odena Raynaldi Ann, Eccles, v. 495. 

c. 1343— “Tho 10th day (from Calicut) 
we arrived at the city of ^tuam, which is 
one of the tinost of Mallbhr. Its markets 
are splendid, nnd its merchants are known 
under the name of Still (see CHOOLIA). 
They are rich ; one of them will buy a shm 
with all its dttii^s and load it with goods 
from his own store ." — Iln Batufa, iv. 10. 

c. 1818. — “ And sailing on tho feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Goluxabum, where 
the whole world's popper is produced. . , . 
There is a church of St. George there, of 
the Latin communion, at whi^ I dwelt. 
And I adorned it with fine pointings, nnd 
taught there tho holy Law .*’ — John J/hii- 
in Oa(?iay, Ac., pp. 342-344. 

c. 1430. — . . Coloen, cintatem nobilem 
venit, cujus ambitus dnodecim mtllia 
passuum ampicetitur. Gmgibor qui eolobC 
(colombi) dicitur, piper, verzinum, cannellne 
quao emssao anpollantur, hac in provincia, 
quam vocant Melibanam, leguntur,"— Cbsf/, 
in Poggins de T'iar. Portunae, 

c. 1468-9.— “In the year Bhavali (644) 
of the Kolamba era, King*Adityav»rmA tho 
ruler of Vhnehi . • . who has attained the 
sovereignty of Chcrabaya Maudalam, hung 
up tho bell. . . — Inecr, in i'mnerelly, see 
Ind, xintxti, ii. 360. 

1610. — “ . . we d^arted , . . and wont 
to Another dty called Colon. . . . Tho King 
of this city is a I^nn, and extremely power- 
ful, and he has 20,000 horsemen, and many 
archers. This country has a good port near 
to the sea-coast. No gram grows hero, but 
fruits as ot Calicut, and TOpiier in great 
quantities.” — Vtirikema, 182-3. 

1516. — “ Further, on olong the same coast 
towards tho south is a great city and good 
sen-port which is named Conlaan, in 'iraich 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chria- 
tians. They are groat morchnnis and voiy 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Cholmendol, the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malaco, Samatnia, and Pegu. . . . 
There is also in this city much pepper.** 
--Barbosa, 157-8. 

1572.— 

“ A hum Cochira, e a outro Ginanor 

A quol Chnl^ a qiial a ilha da Pimcnta, 

A quol Coulao, a qual da Crongnnor, 

£ os mais, a quern o mats serve, o con- 
tenta. . . CamCes, vii. 85. 
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By Burton ; 

** To this Cochimj to that falls Canauor, 
ouo hatli ChaM» another th* Islo Pimont, 
n third Coulonii n fourth takes Cran{^anor, 
the rest is theirs \%nth \xhom ho rests 
eontont/" 

^^1726.— **. . . Coylanff.”— rcrf-rH^yii, Choru.^ 

1727. — Coiloan is another small princi- 
iinlity. It has the Benefit of n Hirer, which 
IS the Fouthormost Outlet of tho Qowhin 
Islands ; and tho Jhitdt havo a small Fort, 
within a hlilo of it on the Son>ahoro. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade is 
inconsiderable,'*—^. //amiVfan, i. 333 [cd. 
1714], 

QtTIBPELE, s. This Tamil name 
of the mungoose (<Y*v.} occurs in the 
<|uotatiou which follows ; properly 
Ktrippillai, [* little scpicakcr *]. 

ICOl. — . . . bestiolia quaedam (Jttll sivo 
Quirpele vocatn, qiiao nspcctu pnnio ri- 
verrao. , . Bry, iv. 33. 


R 


BADABBB, s. P.— H. ruk-dM, 
fromrdWdr, ‘road-keeper.* A transit 
duty; soinctiiues ‘blnch-mail.* [Rdh- 
duri is verv commonly employed in 
the Pense of sending prisoners, &c., by 
escort from one pdice jiost to another, 
as along the Grand Trunk road]. 

1620.—** Fra Nicolo Iluipola Francescano 
genovese, il qunlo, pa^^moro^ clio d*Indifi 
andnvft in Italia, partito alcnm giomi prima 
da IsjiahaiL . . * |)oco di (pia lontano cm 
state trattoDuto dai rahdori, o cii^todi dollc 
stmdo. . , — /*, dtlla Vailff ii, 09, 

1622. — “At tho garden Pciengon wo 

found a rahdar or guardian of tho road, 
who was also tho chief over certain other 
rahdnii, who arc usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further on. — /Wh ii. 285, | 

1623. — **For Bahdars, tho Khnn has ' 
given them a finnnn to froo them, nl«o 
firmans for a house, . . iSiznwtKry, iii. 
p. 163. 

[1667.— . . that tho goods . . . may 
not bo sUqipod ... on protonco of taki^ 
^adoxyes, or other dutyos. , . — P/n>- 

fliattH ofS/iatt' OmngX^fbt in Forrest^ liambatj 
L^tlrrSj litmt Seriate i. 213.] 

1673. — **This great oflicor, or Fanner of 
the P^mporor'fl Custom (tho Shawhundor [sco 
SHABUNDEB]}, is obliged on tho Hoads 
to provide for tho safe travolling for Mcr- 
■chania by n constant Watdi ... for whicli 
^lUiadorage, or high Imjioste, are allowed 

3 B 


by the Merchants, both at Landing and in 
their pajFoagc inland.” — Frgfr, 222. 


1685,— “Hero wo wore forced to com- 
|X)und with tho Hattaroe men, foryo Biit}*s 
on our goods,’*— //(fdflM, JJuirVf Deo. 15; 
[link. Soc. X. 213. In i. 100, ^wdaxrie]. 

e. 1731, — ‘‘Kia.'imn-l Mulk . , , thus got 
rid of , . , tho rdhddrl from which latter 
impost great aiinoynuco had fallen upon 
travellers and traders.”- A7<4/i KfiAn, in 
mV, >-ii. 531, 

[17‘1'1. — **PA3'ring tho river Kizilazau we 
ascended tho mountains by tho Hahdar (a 
Persian toll) of Noglabar. , . f/dsKav, 
i. 220.] 


BAGGY, s. Rdgl (the woi*d seems 
to be Dee, Hindustani, [and is derived 
from Skt. rdga^ ‘red,* on account of the 
colour of the gmin], A kind of grain, 
Eleumie Goracamt Gaertu, ; Cynosurus 
Coracanmf Linn. ; largely cultivated, 
ns A .staple of food, in SoiUltcrn India. 

^ 1792. — “Tho sea "on for sow'ing raggy, 
rice, and bajora from tho end of Juno to 
tho end of August.*'— /.i/e of T» J/jfuro, 
iii. 92. 

1703. — ‘*Tlio Mabratba supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy, a coatse grain, which 
grows in more nlmndanco than imy other 
m the Mysore Country', ii hccaxno noccssar^ 
to servo it out to the troops ghing nee 
only to tho melt.'’— Dirorw, 10, 

[1800. — “3'ho Doccany Mussulmans call it 
Bagy. In the Tamil language it is called 
A'enr lUzhViiraguV* — Jiuehauan, Mvforf. i. 
100 .] 

BAINS, THE, s. Tho common 
xVnglo-Indian colloquial for the Indian 
rainy season. The same idiom, as 
chnvaSf had been already in use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTER). 

c. 1C6C.—** Lastly, 1 have imagined that if 
in J)rfh\ for example, tho Bains come from 
the Ea^t, it way yot bo that tho lSo.as which 
nro Sonthorly to it aro the origin of them, 
but that they arc forced hy reason of ^omo 
Mountains ... to turn osidc and dhch.argo 
tbom^olvoR another way. . . 

B.'r., 138; [ed. CoMtalfr, 433]. 

1707. — “Wo aro heartily sorry that tho 
Bains havo been fo very unhealthy with 
you.”— Letter in Onne's Fragmmtjf, 

1760.— *'Tho Bains • . . setting in with 
great violonco, ovorflowod tho whole coun- 
try.'*— Grwi^, //wf,, ed. 1803, i. 153. 

186S.— **Tho ]ilftco is protty, and although 
it is *tlie BaUis,' thoro is ncarcoly any day 
wlion wo cannot got out.”— B/. AftVMcn, in 
Memoir t p. 67. 

[BAIS, s, Ar. rn% from ra\ ‘ tlio 
head/ in Ar. meaning * tho ennUin, or 
master, not the owner of a sliip in 
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India it gcnernll.v means *a native 
gentleman of respectable position.’ 

1610.—** , , . Boyses of nil owr Nauyci.'* 
— Birdtvoed, Ftrtl LftUr Bool, 435. 

1785.—**. , . thoir chief (more worthless 
in truth than a hoisokeeper).” In note — 
** In tho original tho word syse is introduced 
for tho sake of n jinglo with tho word Byao 
(a chief or lender)."- LtUm, 18. 

1870.-*‘Baee3." See under BYOT. 

1900. — **Tho petition was niipicd hv re- 
presentative landlords. raiBoa.^' — Pwn^n 
Mail, April 13 ] 


BAJA, BAJAH, e. Skt. rilja, 
‘king.* The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenemte, and this one is applied to 
many humbler digiiitane^ P^^tty chiefs 
or large Zemindars. It is also noiv a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahoinmcdan predecessors, on llindus, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. ^/I7, Rdo, 
Rdnu, Rdxral, Raya (in S. India), arc 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or particular 
applications. The word spread with 
Hindu cmlisation to the eastirand, 
^.md Bun’ives in the titles of Indo- 
Chinese tovereigns, and in those of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It IS curious that the term Rdja can- 
not be traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unle.s3 the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s llacnias he an 
exception. In early ^rnhommedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, fonns Rdo and Rat, arc Uiose 
which we find, (Ibn Batuta, it trill 
be seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spam os identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right.) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th century again we sometimes find 
the word barharised into Roger. 


c. 1338.— ’**. . . Baha-uddia fl(^d to one 
of tho heathen Kings called tho RuT Enn- 
bllah. The word BM among those people, 
just ns among the people of Btlm, signtiics 
‘King.’”— Batnia, iii. 318. Tho tm- 
Teller hero rofozs, as appears by another 
passage, to the Spanish Reif. 

[1609. — “ Baiaw.’* See under OOONT.] 
1612.—** In all this part of the East there 
are 4 castes, . . . Tho first caste is that of 
tho Bajus, and this is a most noble race 
from whicdi spring all tho Kings of Cannm. 
, . Chafe, V. vi, 4. 

[1615. — “According to jour direction I 
have sent per Orincay (see QRAUKAW) 


Bcogo Boger'fi junk six t>cccalles (sec 
PECUL) of lead.” — Poster, Letters, iv. 107. 

[1623. — ** A Bagla, that is an Indian 
Pnneo.” — P. della Valle, Hnk, Soc. i. 84.] 

1633.— “1 went a hunting with yoBagea^ 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
witli l>ow8 and arrows, nwonls and targets."' 
■^Uedges, Jhary, March 1 ; [link. Soc. i. 60]. 

1786. — Tippoo ivith gross impropriety 
addresses liouis XVI. as '*tlio Bojah of the 
French,”— S'fwf Letters, 369. 

BAJAMUNBBT, ii.p. A toini, 
formerly head-place of a district, on 
the lower Godavery B. TJic name is 
m Telcgu Rdjamaliendravaramu, * King- 
chicffsl-Toun/ [aud takes its name 
from Mahendradevn of the Orissa 
dynasty ; sec ilforns, Godavery Man. 
23]. 

BAJPOOT, 8. Hind. RdjptV, fi-oin 
Ski. Rdjaputra, ‘King’s Son.* Tlic 
name of a great race in India, the- 
hemditary profession of which is that 
of arms. Tlic name was probably only 
a honorinc assumption ; but no race in 
India has furnislicd so large a numlHir of 
princely families. Accoraing to Oliand, 

I the great medieval bard of the Ihliputf^ 

I there were 36 clans of the race, issuca 
from four Kshati^as (Parihar, PrainSr, 
i Solanklil, and Cfiauhan) who sprang 
' into existence from tlic sacred Agttt- 
hinda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Abu. Later bards give five 
I eponyms from the firepit, and 09 claii<«. 

! The RajpCits thus claim to be true 
Kehatrxyas, or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes 
the Warriors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
i that the true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the storj' of* the firebom 
ancestry hides a consciousness that the 
j claim is factitious. “The Rajpoots,**’ 

I says Forbes, “ use animal food and 
I spintuons liquors, lioth imclenn in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous in tho ob- 
I pcryance of only two rules,~tbose 
I wliich ])robibit the slaughter of coivs, 

, and the remarriage of "widows. Tlie 
clans arc not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intennarry, and cannot be said 
in these respects to form separate- 
I castes” (Ras-mdld, reprint 1878, p. 637). 

I An odd illnstration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and capeci- 
j ally of the heroic repast of the tlcsh 
I of the wild boar killed in tlie cliasc 
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(fcce Terry’s rcnreAcnt^itiou of this 
liolow), is a Kajput clmtactcristie, 
oecurs to the memory of one of the 
prc5i»iit writers. In* Lord Canning’s 
time the young Rajput Rnju of Ahvnr 
had hetakcu liimself to degnuling 
ooursc.s, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in open durbar nt 
Amu, to admonish him. A veteran 
political odiccr, who was present, in- 
quired of the agent nt the Alwnr Court 
whnt Imd been the nature of the con- 
duct thus rehuked, Tlie reply w«is 
that the young prince had hecomo the 
hiihitnal as«octatu of low atid proHigiitc 
Mahommedane, who had so intluenccd 
his conduct that among other indica- 
tion«, he wuvM not eat mid pig. The 
old Political, hearing this, shotik lii<a 
iiead verv gravely, saving, MVouId 
not cat U^ud Piu ! Desar 1 Dear I 
Dcar!^ It seemed the nc plv't itlfm 
of Rajput degradation ! The older 
travellers give the name in the quaint 
form hut this is not confined 

to Ktiropennc^ as the quotation from 
Jjidi ’All .*»hows ; thnuch tlie aspect 
in wliich the old Knglish travcilens 
icgaiflcd the tribe, as mainly a pack 
oripanditti, might have made us tfiink 
the name to lie shaped hy a certain 
sciiee of iiptness. The Port iigue«e again 
frequently call them Ucy^ Ridot, a form 
in wliich the true ctymolog}*, at lea**! 
partially, emerges 

1510, — There arc ibreo qiwUtics of tho^o 
(lentUcs, that it to say, some nre ciillecl 
Razbutes, and they, in the time th.at their 
King was a Ocntilc, were Knights, the 
(lefendent of the Kingdom, nnd governor 
of the CJoantry,'*— 50. 

1553,--“ln«OTnuch that whilst the baltlo 
went on, Salnrlim placed nil his •women in n 
largo hou^e. w'ith all that lie pos^ses'icd, wliilit 
below the noiKo wore cowiIntstiblcH for iiso 
in the fight ; and B.'iladtni ordered tlicm to 
lie »<ot 5ro to, whihi ho was in it. Thus llio 
lionsc suddenly blew up with great ozplo- 
^ion and loud cries from tho iinlmppy 
women ; whereupon nil tho ticoplo from 
within nhd without rushed to tno Hi)ot, but 
the Rcsbutoo fought in such a w*Ay that tlioy 
drove tho Guzarat troofis out of tho gates, 
and others in their Imsty (light cast thorn* 
hches from the walls nnd jHirishcd,'* — 
C»rrm, iii. 527, 

„ <^And with tho slipulntion that 
tho 200 Txmho^, which are jwld «s nlhiw- 
nneo to the la^Mrint of tho two small forts 
which Rtniid between tho lands of Jhwaim 
nnd tho Reyn buutos, shall bo paid out 
of tho rovcmiCM of Ba^aim os they havo i>ocn 
paici hitherto.**— Trtafy of A’mho da Ouu/ut 
with tho /r, nfCiimhayn, in AViif/rfiVw, 137, 


e. 155J.— .“But if tho enravAn is Attacked, 
nnd tho Jfiifi (seo BHAT) kill themselves, 
tho RoBhbtLtSi according to tho law of tho 
JMfi, aro adjudged to havo committed a 
crimo worthy of death.** — iSirfi *^!fj 
in j'Ja, Sor. 1., torn, ix, D5, 

pG02.— “RacliobldaB.”— 0»Kfe, Dec. viiu 
ch. 15.] 

c. 1011. — “Tho next day they emlxirkcd, * 
leaving in the city, what of tho^o killed in 
fight nnd tho^e killed hy firo, more than SOO 
persons, the most of them being RegIbutOB. 
J/bow of groat valour; and of our« fell 
oiglitccn. . , /'—/Jftrarro, //readu, 210. 

(1614.— . . in groat danger of thieves 
called Rasbbouts. . , ,*’— /'*o«('*r, LrUerf* ii. 
2C0.J 

1610.—“ ... It wore fitter ho w’oro in 
tho Com]inn 3 ' of his brother . , . and bis 
safotio mure reg.ardcd, then m tho hniids 
of n Roshbooto G entile. , . .*'— ^Vr T, lU)*, 
i. .W3-4 ; [Hak. .Sw. if. 2S2]. 

„ “ Tho R&fibbootcs cate Swinos.ilcsh 

most hateful to the .Malioniotans.*— TVrn^ 
in Pitrcltintf it. 1479. 

1633.— “lljesc Rasboutes aro n port of 
nighwaj* men, or Tories.**— ..if umfrfr fa, ling. 
hy Jktt left 1CC9, ]>. 19. 

16IS, — “Tbc'-o Reabouts (ltc>ilKmton) aro 
bold for thu host soldiers of Uusiimtta.*'— 
rcra Tfctstt 89, 

[c. ICOO.— “*nto word Ragipous f'lgniho-, 
a/ od. 39.] 

1073.—“ Kext in esteem svero tho AW.* 
TMwjt, Rashpoota, «r SuMldicra.’*— 27. 

1099, — “Tlio place whore they went 
ashore was at n Town of tho .Vmrrr, uhiVh 
nniiio our Seanieti giso to all the Subjects of 
tho (ircnt Mogul, hut osjieciall^* his Miiho* 
metnn Subjects; calling tho Idolater- 
f/riJtoiriorRaBbboutB."— Aiwi/iirr, i 507. 

1791.—“. . . Quatru cijwij'es ou rolB- 
poutCB months sur dcs chos.nus iK*rs'iii«-, 
pour rcscortcr.**— /i. d< St, Vtertfy Ch(t»*^ 
lliiirc /AcfirMA*^. • 


^ BAMASAMM7, s. This ooirun- 
lioii of Pdfiuifunmi (‘I/rrd Rama'), 
a common Hindu proper name in the 
Sontbi is there u^ed colloquially in 
two way.s : 

(a) . As a generic name for Hindu$, 
like ‘Tommy Atkins’ for a British 
.soldier, Rs^iccially applied to Indian 
coolies in Cc^don, &c. 

(b) . For a ttvislcd roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar 
riHiBETA). 'Marinis use : 

a.— 

[18(3,— ’’Ihavo Hccn him almost nwallow 
it, by dove, liko Ramo SomoO) tho Indian 
juggler.* —7V(«c/ynij/, Baojt o/ iVar»f>«, cb, i.] 
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18S0.— . . if >o’i ^'nwl n clerU to <I(i 
\our work or n iccr^Aiit to Rttcnti on yoti, 
, , , yoti woulil tnko on a sAj)onAeeoui 
Ucnpili’ Ikiboo, or a aorvllo nkjoct Mft«IraM 
Roniasaininy. ... A Madras, even if 
wrongly abused, vronld simply caH yon hii 
father, and hii mother, and hi^ aunt, de* 
fender of the poor, and epitome of n I'doni. 
and would b»KO his chnnj;o out of you in 
the Uiraaraccoimts,'*— .lAiy., Xor., 
jip, 


BAI^IBOTANG.p. Mala>, nimf»/7Mri 
(FtkU C750, SfiO). The ii.imi* 
of n fruit (*NV/>/irfr«m L), 

roiumon i ii t lio Strait s iia vinj; a 
thin lusrioiw pulp, clo'-ely adhiTiiij^ to i 
a Jiarr! and coven d cxt**rnally , 

with hri‘*tlf‘> liKo tho^e of (h«‘ external 
.i*nveloptM»f a cliu*-imil. Krom mrnhutj 
* hair.* 

1C13.— “Am! other natne fnul*», <«ch ns 
U\fhiy>it (pf rhaps htchtpf}^ the Man^ff/rm 
rambotans, 

‘and pomc^rnnates end inntitncmblo others. 

. . rf#* A/yriiii, JC, 

17LV». — . . the rambootaxi'trco (the 

fniit of which the I*ort«Kue«e call 
iiai(affartnot — Vnt^ntijn (r.) 

.Sionarru, 3 

17lf7.— “ 'Iho Rambostan is a Kmil alj^mt 
the Ri{*ne'-4 of a ^Valnut, nith a tou:;h Skin, 
l)Coot with t’apniamonts , within the Shin is 
a Tory s.nt»ur% l*ulp.**— .1. JlamUoit li. SI ; 
[cd, 171 f, n. 60J. 

17S3.— “ Mnnjpistine^ rambnfitlnee, Ac.*' 

— ForrfSlf 10. 

flSl2.— . . iinni^ibUn, rhambudan, 
and donan , . Tf^trU, 111.) 

BAMDAJM, p. Hind, from Ar. 
raniaciiH {nimtvihdn). The ninth 
Mnhummedan lunar month, viz. the 
month of the Fa^t. 

•*, . . at this time, Itcin;; the 
preparation to the Ramdom or TAmt.**<~> 
»&Vr T, in Pnrrha% i, W7 • [lUk. Soo, 
i.21;alsof>S.72,ii.274]. 

11.23 -'‘The 20th Juno: I think that 
(to*dayT) the Mo^irs ha>o commenced their 
ramadhan, according to the rule hy which I 
cilculato.**-/*. dfUa ValU, ii. 607 ; [Hak. 
Sec. i. 17D] 

1086.— “Tlicy ore not , . , \cry curious 
or strict in olMorving any Days or Times of 
I^rticuIarDoiotions, oscontitlio Bamdaxn 
tiroo ns wo call it, . . . In this time they fast 
all Day. , , .**— i. 313. 


• Ibm rives (DM Srafntt^Fmnnls): •• Jlut-u 
(Inii'n istafrultx “ Nom il’nii fruit d»» la crossen 
aim fctif fin iKiuIe; it ramit <>tre unn cross 
nsptes lie Jjanflum," (It Is dnwr 4 ficfm.) Tli 

n>mlih Is Hpirol by Jlar-drii In Aths to mt\ e 
5«maira. SnI eO. pi. ^ 1. niul pi. lx. It ^^pnls to l> 
iitmiiereo diiW#, JtiilL (l*/cmrt«« dufef#, JnckjL 


BAMOOSV, n.fi. The irtriio of 
a very ili'^tinct ouHtc in W. liidw, 
Mnhr.Vfdiriojf, rwid to he from 3Ialir. 
ni «/i rd..!, ‘ jniicle.fln cllcr *] ; originally 
om* of th« thieving ea*<le-i. llenti 
they came to Iw employed n- here- 
dit.iry watchmen in villages, |vii(l hy 
coith or hy rcnl»frce land**, mid hy 
various petty dues, Tliey 'were «ij»- 
|Kj«fd to he Vc^|><)n«ihlc for theft.? till 
the criminals vitc caught; and were 
often thcms<d\ts conceriu'd. Tliey nj». 
jp‘.ir to 1 k' ^tiU commonly l•mploylsl a? 
hired chokidars hy 'Aimlo-indian 
hou«‘di<d(ls in the n«‘si. They come 
chiclly fnun the tounlry In'tweeu 
Podin and Kollnpfir. The surviving 
traces of a Ilatnoo^y dialect contniii 
Telega \voisl«, and have hcen u-'od in^ 
more n'ceiil days as a «ccret slang, 
[rfee an early account of the triln* in : 
“An Account of the Origin .niid 
Fre-ent condition of the trihe of 
Bamoosie.?, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomf.ah Xaik, hy Otipf. Afonnidfr 
Maeliuto^h of the " Twonly-«eventli 
Uegimeiit, Mndni‘. Army,** BoiuUiy 
1833.] 

(1817.-** His llighne*s muH long l.sro 
Iwcn n^r.sro of Bamooisees neir the Mnhndeo 
pigofla.**— .fffrtn.'V to Prthrttf in 
f«» A*,/, -IjfJriw. 23.] 

— “'hicro nre insUnccs of the 
Rnmoosy yaik*, who arc <*f a liold nnd 
d.srnig spirit. Invii,.* n great a-ecndvicy 
over the vill-igo Patclls (Patel) and Aor.'. 
furtiiVi (Coolenmee), but which Iho latter 
do nfit bko to ncsnowledgo •'ivnly . • . 
and it rometlincs bapj'cns th.it the viEigu 
ofljcow ixirticiinto In tho pnifits which the 
Romeosies d«'riso from committing rueh 
invguhrities.**— .trr. c; tAr TrP^ 

of ItnuiofiiM^ p, 10. 

' 1S.«3.— “Till a late hour in the morning 
bo (tho chamoliy.n) >leop« M>undcr thin a 
ramoosoy or a chowkcjdar; nothing will 
wako him,"— on J/y 

BAM * BAM ! The commonest 
^aliitation he! ween two Jlindiw meet- 
ing on the rand ; an invocation of tlie 
divinity. 

(ICA'i.— “ . . . then they approach the 
idol waving thorn (their hands) nnd repc^foff 
m.any times (tho words) Roxn, Bom. t.r. Go'l, 
(iod,*— TiiiYmiV, ed. Jtniff i. 263.) 

1673.— “llioso whosoZc.nl tronsiwrts them 
no further than to dio at home, nro im- 
modmtcly Washed hy tho next of Kin, Wiu 
lK)und up in a Sheet ; nnd as many re| ^ 
with him carry them hy turns on a Colt* 
fitaff ; and tho ro«t run almost nnked ami 
abaved, erjing after him Bam, Ram. 
AVi/rr, 101. 
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wivM of Bmiiniic? (wIjcii 
a1>ont to Imrn) first pvo away thoir jowolfl 
aiiil ornamonta, or perhaps a plnan^^ 
which is under such c}rcuin*itnnco«i a {rreni 
present, to this or that otio of their male or 
loinnlo friends who stand by, and after 
tiikinjj leave of them, go and Uo over the 
conxso, calling out only Bam, Bam/*— 
Vttrrntijn^ v. frl. 

[1828 — See under SUTTEE.] 

c. 1885.— Sir (», Birdwood write'* 5 **ln 
18tiP»T0 I sawn green aarrot In the Crj'Kfal 
IVilneo nriary very dolofiil, dull, and mi^T- 
nhlo to behold. 1 called it * pretty poll/ 
and coiixcd it in oveiy way, hut no notice 
of me would it take. ^Iieii 1 hoibnuglit tno 
of its being a Mnhmtta and bailed it 
Bam Ram 1 ami sjtoko in Mnhmtti to it ; 
w hen at once it roused u]i out of its lethaigj’, 
and hopped and svimg aliout, and answered 
mu back, and cuddled tip cIo<iu to mo ngaim«t 
the bars, and laid it«» head against 
knuckles. And every day thereafter, when 
J liritcd it, it waA always in an eager flurry 
to .salute mo I drew near to it/* 

BANSE, 5- ^ A Ilhidu queen ; n/7ir, 
ft'jn. of rc7j(7, from Skt. rdy;/? (= rr- 
fliutt). 

1073 . — ** JUulnivtr (Bednur) » . . ii the 
Capital City, the llcsidcnco of tho Banna, 
tbo Relict of /Vv^r, 

1K2. 

1809.— “Tlie young Bonnie may marry 
whomsoever »>lio riloa«os.’— /.err/ 
i. 301. 

1870,— ** There were once a Raja ami a 
Bdn^ wJio had an only dntigbtcr.*'— J/ tVs 
IjtdttiH Fnirtf TvlrSy 1, 

BANGOON, n.i). Bunn, /fan-fniii, 
kiinl to mean ‘Wir-cnd*; the chief 
town and port of Pc^i. Tho gi'cat 
Pagoda in its inmiodiatc iioiglihour- 
liond had long heen fuTuoiiB imtlcr ilio 
name of Dagon <q.v.), hut there uas 
no town in mcclein timw till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pogu, in 1755. Tho name 
jirobably had some kind of ijitentionnl 
assonance to Da^^nn, whilst it **pro- 
claiiuod his forecast of the iinmoainte 
(10.41*11011011 of his eneiuicLs/’ Occiqned 
by the British forces in JDiy 1824, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1852, 
Rangoon has since the latter date been 
tbe capital, fiiM of the BriUhb province 
of Pegu, and latterly of British Bnnun. 
Jt i.s now a flonrishiiig port with a 
population of 134,176 (18B1) ; [in 1891, 
180,324]. 

BAIfJOW, F. A term, nttt- 

jdu. Sharp-pointed stakes of bninlxK) 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


to jienetitiie the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. Sec iVarwfen, H, of 
2nd cd., 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam fionticr is called n pore {Lncin, 
jr<Vd 308), or mnjt (Sandemn, 
Thirteen Yrarit, 233),] 

BASEEB, s. Hind, rasid. A native 
corruption of the English ‘reccijit,* 
shnjied, jirobably, by llio Per.s, raslda, 
‘arrived*; viz. ail acknowledgment 
tiiat a thing Im<* ‘ come to hand/ 

1877.—“ There in no Sinrli, however wild, 
that cannot now uiidcr«tan<l ‘Basid* (re- 
ceipt), and * Ajnf* (iipi>cal)/' — /inrfon, 
JUnsttedf i. 2^2, 

BAT-BIBB, s. The .4riatcd bunh- 
babbler {CImttarhoea eu lofafn, I )muei il)-, 
Fee Tn'itv ou My Fnmfw^ lh83, p. 3. 

BATTANy s. The long stem of 
various siiecics of Asiatic climbing 
paln]<s belonging to the genus Cahmns 
and it^ allies, of whn li cane.*, niv made 
(not ‘ iMinboo-eaiic*-/ imjmipcrly so 
called), and which, when Fplit, are used 
to foim the FQnU uf cnno-bottoined 
eliair* and the like. Pi’om Jfalay 
rointi^ [whicli Ciwwfunl derives fn>m 
rrtwd, Ho ]»are or trim*], np]»licd to 
various specic-s of CVi/amu^ and Bae- 
nw7wrop^ (see Ftkt^ Xo. 696 tt 
Some of thoH» attain a lengtli of 
Several huiulrod feet, and are used in 
the llinirdaya and the KiVsin Ifill.s for 
making suspension bridges, &c., rival- 
ling rope in Atreitglh. 

1511, — “Tbo Governor >?ot out from 
Mnlucn in tho beginning of December, uf 
thi** year, and aailcd niong Iho coast of 
Pedir. • . . Ilo mot with **11011 a contrary 
gale that he w*as obliged to anchor, which 
iio did with n great ntiulior, and a cable of 
rdtas, which nro riondcr but tough eaur«i, 
which tlie.\ tivist and nmko into .strong 
cables.’*— Cbrrm, /.ror/irw, u, 2(J9. 

1503. — “Tlioy took thick rojics of rotas 
(which are timdc of certoin twiga winch 
iiro very llcxihlo) and east thorn round tho 
feet, and others round Iho tusks **— 
f. 90. 

1593, — “There is another rortc of Iho 
rnmo rcodos wdiich they call Bota ; thexo 
are thinno like twigpps of Willow for 
baiikois* , • /*— 28 s [Ilak, Soc, . 
i. 97J. 

0 . 1010. — “ II y a vno aulro uorto do eanno 
nui no vient iamaiK plus groo«o quo lo petit 
uoigt • . • ot il ployo commo o**ior. 11s 
I'opiiellcnt Botan. lb on font dos cables do 
nauiro, ot quantity do Port us do pauicra 
eoiitiniont ontro /Vard d*- J^ntL 

V. 237 ; [link. Soc. I. 331, and pco i. 207]. 
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1C73.— "* . . Tho Materials Wood and 
Plaistoft bcanUfiod tnthoui with foldms 
windows, mado of Wood and latticod with 
Battane. . . /Vyer, 27. 

1844**~'*In tho deep %’nllics of tho south 
tho vcgotation is most abundant and Tarions. 
Amongst tho most conspicuous species nro 
. . . tho rattan mnding from trunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed Lead abovo 
all his noi(;hl)ours/'— 4 Voi(<- 4 ea the Kasia i/if/s 
and Peoplt^ in J.A.S.H. >ol« xin. pt. ii* 615. 

BAVINE-DEEB. The sporUnmn’s 
nnin(h at least in Upper India, for 
the Indian gazelle {Uttzella Jknneliii, 
Jerdon, []Mmifoi*d, MammuUn, 526 
teqq.]). 

BAZZIA, s. This is Algcrinc- 
Frcncli, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden mid or destructive attack. 
It is m fact tlic Ar. ghilziya^ ‘an 
attack upon iniidels,’ troin ghdzlq *n 
liei*o.* 

BEAPEB, s The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
hear the tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian ]iou«c-huildina. We find no 
such word in any Jliud. Dictionary ; 
hut in the Malinitti Diet, we find rip 
in this seme. 

[1731-5.— Sco under BANEBHALIi.] 

BEAS, BEES, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bomba}', 
the 25tlt part of an amm, and 400th of 
a rnpeo. Port, rm/, jil. rdk. Accounts 
were kept at Bomliay in rupees, 
miartcrs, and rea% down at least to 
November 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
OHicc. 

1073.-(In Goa) “The VinUm ... 15 
JJafrooh (soo BUDGROOK), wliorcof 75 
make a Tango (bco TANGA), and CO Rees 
wake n — i-Vyrr, 207. 

1727. — •'Thoir Accounts (Bomb.ay) nro 
kept by Rayes and Eupefs, I Rujw is . . , 
400 Rayes.’* — -rl. JiamiKon. ii. App. 6; 
[cd. 1744, 11 . 315]. 

BED CLIFFS, n.p. The nautical 
name of the steep coast below Quilon. 
Tills presents the only bliilFs on the 
shore from Mt, Dely to Cape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with the 6pos of the 

Fenplus. 

c. 80-90. — ^‘Anotbor Tillage, Bakare, lies 
by tho mouth of tho ri\cr, to which tho 
snips about to depart descend from Ncl- 


kynda. . • . From Bakaru extends tho Red- 
Hill {irv^l>hy toot) and then a long stretch 
of country called Pamlin.” — g§ 

55-58. 

1727.—** I wonder why tho English built 
their Fort in that plnco (Anjongo), when 
they might ns well have built it near tho 
Red Cllifs to tho Northward, from whonco 
they have their Water for drinking.’ — 
.1. UamxUon, i. 332; fed. 1741, i. 331]. 

1813. — “Water is scarce and very in* 
different ; but at the red cliffs, n few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is said to bo 
very good, but difGcult to bo Hhipi>cd.**— 
jl/iffrurn, Or. Cmnm. I. 335. Scoabo I)mn*» 
AVic Directory, 5th cd. 1780, p, ICl. 

1814, — “From tbenco (Quilono) to An- 
jongo tho coast is hilly and romantic; 
especially about tlio red cliffs nt EoeroU 
(qu, Baicapq ns aborot) ; wlicro tho w-omcn 
of Anjengo dntlr rciKiir for water, from a 
Tory fine spring, —/e»r/i«, Or. Aftm.. i. 331 ; 
[2nd cd. t. 213j. 

1811.— “Iboro is said to l>o fre^h water 
at tho Red Cliffs to tho northwanl of An- 
jongo, but it cannot l>o got comcnicntly; 
n cuniidcrablo surf generally prevailing on 
tho co.ist, {larticularly to the southward, 
renders it un«afo for slum’ Ixiats to Kind.” 
— Dirre. cd. 1811. i. 515. 

BED-DOQ, s. An old name for 

I Frickly-heat (q.v.). 

c. 1752.—“ Tho red-dog h a disease which 
I affects almost nil foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near tho bhorc, at 
I tho time when it is hottest.”— 
i Toyagci 1. 190. 

BEUTJLATIOIT, s. A law ^ixseed 
by the Governor-General in Council, 
or by n Governor (of Madras or Bom- 
bay) in Council. This term became 
obsolete m 1833, when legislative 
authority was conferred by the Charter 
Act (3 & 4 AVill. IV. cap. 85) on tbo«e 
authorities ; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. III. cap, 
63, § XXXV., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for tlic G.-G. and Council 
of Fort V^’illiani in Bengal to issue 
Killed or Decrees and Regulations for 
the good order and cinl government 
of tlic Com|inny*6 scttlementa, &c. 
Tills was the same Charter Act that 
established the Supreme CJourt. But 
tlie antlioriscd compilation of ** Regula- 
tions of the Oort, of Fori William in 
force at the end of 1853,” begins only 
with the Hcgulations of 1703, and 
makes no allumon to the earlier Kc^u-’ 
lations. Ko more docs Bcgulation 
XLI, of 1793, which prcscrinos the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Kegiilntiom tn l>ii ifr5\u>d. The fact 
M'ciiKS to be that yrior to 1703, when 
the csmctnicnt of ]leg\i1ntion<« was 
systonmtired, nnrl the Rcgitlation*! 
liepan to bo regularly numlH'tcd, tho*« 
that wei’e issuwl leirfook rattier of the 
diameter of n*>oliitinn.s of Oovernmont 
nnd circular onlm than of Laws. 

1€58.— **Tho nowCemmb'ioncr . . • c<mM 
cli*-eoAor nothiivr i»rcjiidiri;il tn me, except, 
^»erluijv5, tliat the HcnilaliOziB ^cre not 
Fniriri(»ntlv nVerred. UIu* Mcrod Itegula' 
tions I )loi\' vrarf it nns^iWo to fit them on I 
such very irrcRiihir an J hn»l to 

tvithl'*— /.f.-CVf. Lori«, .1 Ilvon. (If Wlrr* * 
r. 37C. 

“The laVR nmmulpite*! under thi* 
py-stcfu ere called iM^latlonn, owmr ton 
J.iW’yrr*N doubt .n< to the c«»nj|»»‘tenc4* of the - 
Indian nntlmriticN tn iiifrin^tc on the lvp«> t 
jAtive iNiwcr^ of the KntrlWi I’arliAtnent, or , 
to moiify the 'Jm* nml cn^tosns * hyv.}uch. 
jt^lnd lH»en dccreetl lh.it tha ritrioMN"Mti‘>n‘ ^ 
nUticN pt India ncrclo Iw covcnicd/'— i 
L*'. Ki", March 13, p. ji'VTi. ' I 

REaULATION PROVINOBS. I 

Swi tInV (X]il.tii)ed under KOH-ItCQU- 1 
LATIOW. 

BEGI7B, p. Dakli. Hind, rwy, j 
aKo The j'l’cnbar Mack huniV j 
Miil, coiiiinDiilv railed hy Lnglish | 

in India ‘black coitoii j 
The worrl may ]*^i'Mblv he. roiincctcd 
with H.— P, rrpt ‘mud’; but rf.7<aht j 
and r^ijatjr h given by Wibon a« i 
Tdngn. [PIntl*« mimerts it with SKl. | 
rtJ:ha, ‘u furrow.*] TJii- K»il not | 
found i?i Lcnpal, with rr^tricled ; 
orcejilioTi in the lliijninhal llilK It j 

found etriywhen* on iht* jdains of' 
thr Deccan trajorountiy, excejil m.ir 
tIk* cfKiNi. Tnvcl.'* of ii are f*catter‘<l 
tlirfiugh the valley of the Kri^him, 
and it oerunici* the llat'i of Comib,it<irv, 
Mftdnni, Tanjore, Jhiinnrid, and 

Tinnevidly. It occiir<< north of tin* 
Xeriuidda in Hringor, niid <»ccaMonally 
on the |daiii of ihe ea^em side of 
the Peniiisila, and ibr gu^at 

flat of fstirat and Brt»acli in (Juy^Tat. 
It is nbo found in Vepn. The origin 
ofnj/firhas been nmcii d<*buted. We 
can «)n1v give the cotirhision as Hlaled 
in the Jfnnuaf o/ thf nf /udiVr, 

from wliich Foinc |»reccdi tig part icuhirs 
are drawn: has Wn fIiowii 

on fairly !rii*'twoithy evidence to 
re*-uU from the iinjm’gimtion of certain 
argilhireous formations with orpnnie 
jimtler, but . , . the |iroc<sfj which 


has taken place is imjicrfectly under* 
Ftood, and . , . sonic perulinrities in 
dhtrilmlion jet rctiuiro explanation.” 
— Op, cU, i, 431. 

BEH, F. [Hind, rrfi, f^kt. rr;, ‘to 
.shine, shake, quiver.*] A mIixic clllor- 
ecceike uhich coittc.s to the Htirface in 
extensive tracts of Upper India, 
rendenng tin* huI '■tenle. The salfF 
(chiefly Milphate i»f Mxia mixed with 
more nr h's^ of eotniiion salt and 
rarbonate yf siKla) me superficial in 
the Foil, for in the unr.t rd< tracts 
.sw4»et water is iditniiiable at depths 
behm or fO .feel. [Pl.vilis tnfe^led 
with th<*«o s.tl|s ure \etj (oniittmily 
Known in X. India as iKtnr Plains 
(Hind, fifar, ^K i u dmea, • i nipivgnnt ed 
with «.ilt.’)) The phtuioiiieiiMii M*eiiKS 
due to the climate of Upper India, 
where the gnmnd is n-udered luml 
and impervious to s\ater by the. 
rrnrehing nin, the jsir^ditng tvmds, 
and ifiu (r»*< eliaraiter of the 
ifutntiy. Ml that there i- little «jr no 
ualer-circw)ntn»n in ilie Nub« iil. The 
sdfs in oue'^tioji, uliiih ajijAMr to In* 
Midi c»f I tie wnb^mufe-i ir'ldtUig froJII 
the decoiujwsiiion of ixhK, or *»f the 
detritus derived from r<»v*K, and from 
the format mn of tin* siul, as an* not 
ii^Nimilfito/! by plants. a**euiiiulaiii 
under Kueh ciicuiiistniuM not hc*ing 
diliitiH] and removed by the natimil 
purifying pn*ce-« of olat ion of the 
r«ii»'Wnler. Tin'* aeruiiiulaiion of 
is brought to the Mirf.ice b\ i.-ipillarv 
iielimi after llo* nuns, and evaiwmlw!, 
leaving the mUs as an etfl*)te'*< enn* on 
the MU face. Unim time to time the 
juoees^ nilmiiiitvs im lonsiderable 
fract‘5 of land, which are thus nuph-ied 
iarieii. The caiial-ii ligation of the 
UpjH*r I’rovimes ha^ led It) .some 
nygravnlion of the ovil. The leveled 
the cnnal-waler» btung generally high, 
they raise I he level of the rf/i*i>nUuied 
wattw in the soil, and pnxluee in the 
Inwt»r Irmts a great inciea,'e of the 
efllor<*''eonce. A p'lrfial remedy for 
this lies in t!i« provision of dr«ainago 
for the .Mibs/»il water, but this has 
only ton email extent \h*m svt carrieil 
mil, fSe«‘ a full account in I Off, 
Eoou Virt, YI. j>t. i. 400 

BEINOI*. F. A tonn formerly in 
u«e among the Portuguese nt Ho.i, nuil 
applied apjiareutly to Mohniiy Xcw- 
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conics’ or GrilEns (u.v.). It is from 
m«o, ‘tlio Kiiigclour (visr. of Portii- 
gnl). Tlic word wns /il**o foinctiinos 
ii«5cd to di««tiiiguisli tlic Kiiropoan 
Portuguese from the count ry-l)orn. 

lf«9S.— . . they tnko groftt pjca^iiro 
niifl Uufs'h at him, calling him Ko 3 moli 
niuch IS n naino given in lent to xueh us 
newly come from VartinqnU^ tiiv\ know mit 
how to bolmve themselves in such gmio 
manner, and with sueh ccrotnomc^ iw the 
x\»^c thoroiM Intltti*' 
ell xxki. : [link. Soc. u ^0)]. 

c, ICIO.— *\ . . qiiaml CCS poldnts Portn- 
gals arrinent do nonuciii niiv Imics f>ortan'» 
encor lours h tints dti imys, ceux «ini t'ont 
la fie long t9s <|unnd i1h les \o\cnt |wir I<s 
nuH Ics apjioDcnt Rcnol, cliargcz do ]ioux, 
ct tnillc nutixs initires et nmc^ineries.'* — 
tlOl 

[ „ “When tlieynro newly nrriiod m 
the Indie*, they aro called Baignotlcs, that 
is to *ineii of the Kingdom,’ and the 
older hands mock them until they Imc 
mailo one or two lojagcs witli them, and 
haie learned the manners and customs of the 
Indies; this nimo sticks to them until the 
fleet arrives the jear follow i«g.”—Pi/wr»f rf#- 
Aaoi/, link. Soc. ii. 1^. 

[1727.- “Tito Reynolds or Ilnropean 
fldalgos."~J. JJtimtKuh, cd. 1711, i. ik'd.] 

At II later date the word Peeins 
to ha\i* liieii njiplied to Portuguese 
deserter- ulm took «er^ice with the 
K.LCo. Thus. 

c, 1700. With rtwjwt to the militnn*, 
the common men are ohu*tl> micIi as thu 
Coin]vuiy i-emlM out m their ftlni»s, or fie* 
sorters from the foicml nations pcttled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portupiese, a\hic1i 
last are coinnionl> known hy the name <if 
Roynola."— ff’rtir*, i. 

HliSHIRC, n.p. 7l7^hl7Jr. A ]ilace 
on the north ccKist fif the PeR*inn llulf, 
some ft or 6 miles east of the modem 
port of Bushiro (ipv.). nic pre.seiit 
village IS i«‘.ignilicant, hut it is on the 
site of a very ancient city> wdiieh con- 
tinued to hca])ort of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century. 
I do nob douht that this is the place 
intended hy Beyxol in the quotation 
fiom A. Kimes under Bubher. The 
spelling Baxet in Eirms helow is no 
douht a clerical error for Baxol. 

c. 1340.-*“Ri8bihr, . . . lids cit> built 
hy Ixihrasn, was robuilt by SlinpHr aon of 
Ardcshlr IkibegHn ; it is of medium siro, on 
tho ffhoro of tho sea. Tiio climato is \ cry hot 
and iinhc.slthy. . . • Tho inhabitants gener- 
ally devote themselves to «ca-tmdo, but ixior 
nnd fcoblo that tlioy nro, they livo chiefly in 


flu]>enduuco on the iitindiants of other 
countrios. Dates nnd tho cloths c.illed 
Jtuehfhi nro tho chief productions.”— //in w- 
ifnttn Mn*t{ljX qtiolCfl in IUxi(nn‘ih //ry.i/nt/, 
hicU <f«» hi 

Iftli, — And thereupon Poro Dill>o- 
qucn|Uo ^aiIed away • . . nnd entered 
through the f<tm!ts of tliO Pci^iaii ►ea, and 
tixplurcd nil tho iKwlKiur*, islands, nnd 
Milages which am containcfl in it . . • and 
when lie srns as far ndvanred as Iktrom, tho 
winds iKjing now westerly— lio tneked aliout, 
nnd iitofHl along In tho mck for n two da} s 
sovngc, and rc.aclied Raich where ho foiiml 
Mfrhuraca, Ciptnin of thu Xcqite Ismsil. 
(SIkTIi IsmMl Sftfi, of Perskn), who hnd 
c.'iidurod 20 UimuUn frcuit a Cajdain of tho 
King of Onnur.”— Hak. F<ic, 
iv. IM-Uft, 

„ '*On tlio Pf-rsian side (of the (lulf) 
is the Provinco of Roxch which contuinv 
many Mlhpes nnd fortrc'^'cs along the ses, 
Gng.sged in n fNiwrishing trade.”— /A///, 3Sd-7- 

IfiM.— “ And at this time insurrection was 
made by the King of Rnxeh (which is n city 
rm tho Cisist of Persm); who w.ss n r.s«*al 
of the King of OniiUA so the latter King 
miight hell I from the Ckiptnin of tho Castle, 
Aimmio cm Silveim. And he sent down 
Jorge do Cnisto ^^^th a gallicd nnd two fu:-ts 
nnd 100 men, nil well cqiiipt, ami pootl 
mu-ikctcors ; nnd Knde him tell the King of 
Roxol tint ho riitist giie up tho fleet which 
ho kept fit SCI for the ptiriioseof plundcri*ig, 
nnd iniM rotnm to hi^ Allegi'inco to the 
K. of Onnur.,”— (/unvu, iii. ftu7« 

l(>r»3.— . . And rrancivco do Gouioi 
nmved at tho port of the city of Roxet, .and 
Imsing anchored, wa*. forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the KingV imH, with rcfre-li- 
inents and compliments, and a message 
tlut . » • ho would nmko i-^o.ace with in, 
and submit to the King of Ormur.”— /’amw, 
IV 1V.2G. 

l.or>l.-«»Rcyxcl.” Fee under RUBBER, 
ns nlxive. 

1600.—** Refomndos y proucydos cn Ihir- 
mius do lo uccusvario, nos tomsinos n ]virttr 
. , • fuymus c«ln vcz j»ar fucni do la t^Ia 
Queixioino (hco KISHlii) rorriendo la mi-nn 
costa, como do la pniiiem, ras^ama* . . . 
mnsndclnnto In fortaleai du^xel, cclcbre 
per td miicho y perfotto ]»an y fnito*, fiiio 
n\ tenitorio i»roduxo,”— <0. 

18«’>C.— '* dSbouRfaufllccd to put the troojis 
in motion northwards, the xhips of war, led 
b} the Admiral, advancing along tho 
to their 8up]iort. Tliis was on tho morning 
of tho Ptli, nnd by noon tho enemy was 
oilmen cd to bo in' force in tho vilksgc of 
Resliiro. Here amidst the ruins of old 
houses, g.srdcn-w.alK ami .stec(> raiincs, 
they occupied a formidable |tositioii: Imt 
notwithstanding their finunc-s, wall after 
wall was tninnountcd, nnd finally thoy wero 
driven from their last defence (tho old fort 
of Reshire) liordcnng on tho cliffs at tlio 
marghi of tho t»c«i.” — in 

//. f / Jmiiftn Afiry, ii. ftJC. 
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BESIDSNT, a. T]na term lius 1)ecn 
\ised in two ways which require dis- 
tinction. Thus up to the organiza- 
tion of the Ci'V’il Service in Warren 
Hastings*s time, the chiefs of the 
Company’s conimercial establishments 
in the provinces, and for a sliort time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed llcsidenU* But later the word 
was applied (b) to the rcpi*e- 
scntati\'e of the Govcntor-General at 
an important native Court, e,g, at 
Luchnow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Baioda. And this is the only meaning 
that the term now has in British 
India, In Dutch India the term is 
<*i]>plied to the chief European officer 
of a province (corresponaing to an 
Indian ZiUali) ns well as to the Dutch 
representative at a native Court, as at 
Swo and Djokjoearta. 

1748.— “Wo received a letter from Mr. 
Henn» Kelsall, Resident at Ballasoro.”— 
Fi, lliV/mw Conan in Xon^, 3. 

1730. — “-l« 7 rc»Y/, Mr. Howitt the present 
Resident in Rajah Tillack Chund’s country 
(t.r. Burdwan) for the collection of the 
tuncahs (see TUNCA), ho wrote to. . . — 

29, ibid* 244. 

c. 1778.—“ My my as Resident (at Sylhet) 
did not oxccoa 7>00/. per annum, ao that 
fortune could only ho acquired by my owti 
industry,'*— /Toa. Jl, in Jmea of the 

Z.V, iii. 174. 

h. — 

1798,— “Having roccivod ovorturcs of n 
voiy friendly nature from tho Rajah of 
Bcrar, who has requested tho preaenco of a 
Bntish Resident nt his Court, I have do- 
s^mtehed an ambassador to Nngnore with 
full i>owors to a.*ccrtain the precise nature 
of tho Rajah'H views ." — Mavtjvia XVrlhalfy^ 
Ikapoichenit i. 99. 

RESPONDENTIA, s. An old 
trade technicality, thus cx])lained : 
** Moncj' which is borrowed, not upon 
tho veescl as in bottomry, but upon 
the goods and merchandise contained 
in it, which must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the borrower 
per>onally is bound to answer the 
contract” Law Lexicofi, 6fch 

cd., 1876 ; [oBd see N,E,D. under 
Bottomry]), wliat is now a part of 
the Calcutta Course, along the bank 
of the Hoogly, was known donm to 
the first quarter of the last centuiy’, 
AS Respondentia 'Walk. We have 
heard this name explained by the 


supposition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jawauhs, 
(q.v.) ; hut the name was no doubt, in 
reality, given because this ivalk by the 
river served as a sort of ’Change, 
where bargains in Respondentia and 
the like were made. 

[1685.—** , . . Provided ho gives liis Bill 
to repay itt in Syain, , . . tmh 20 p. Cfc. 
Respondentia ou tho Ship. . . ." — 

Diary F(, 8L (iro , 1st scr. iv. 123.] 

1720. — ** I am concemod with Mr, Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond m the 
‘George' Brigantine."— of Ch. 
Daver*^ Merchant. In Whfeler^ «. 34u. 

1727. — ** There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Rolpb Sheldon 
. . . myablo nt his Return to Bengal.'*— -I . 
//nmmen, ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12i}. 

,, **. . . which they are enabled to 

do by tho Money taken up boro on He- 
apondentia bonds. . . Iii li. 427. 

1776.—** I have desired my Calcutta At- 
torney to in’^ttro some Money lent ou Respon- 
dentia on Ships in India. ... 1 have also 
subscribed j£5()0 towards a China Voyage." 
— MS, Lettei of James Jtenufff^ Fob. 20. 

1794. — “ I assure you, Sir, Europe .'irticlcs, 
especially good ^nno, nro not to be had fur 
love, money, or respondentia. "—TV**' hdnm 
06<m er, by JIvgk Boyd, &c., p. 200. 

[1840. — “ A Grecian ghat has been built 
at tho north end of tho old Respondentia 
walk. . . — Daiidson, Diary of Tmieh, li. 

209.] 

■ RBSSAIDAR, 8. P.— H. 

A native subalteni of irregular eavnlvy, 
under the Bessaldar (q-v.). It is not 
clear what sense rascfl has in I he 
formation of this title (whicli appears 
to be of modern devising). The mean- 
ing of that word is ‘quickness of appre- 
hension ; fitness, perfection,’ 

RESSALA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
risilla, A troop in one of our regi- 
ments of native (so-called) Irregular 
Ckivalry. The u'oi'd was in India 
appliccl more loosely to a native coiqis 
of horse, apart from English regi- 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
properly means the charge or com- 
mission of a msfd, i,e, of a civil officer 
employed to make arrests (Dori/), [and 
in the passage from the Atn, quoted 
under BESSALDAR, the original text 
has JRimtah]. Tlic transition of mean- 
ing, as with many other woids of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1758,— “ Presently after Shokum Sing and 
Harroon Cnwti (formerly of Roy DttUub*s 
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Rissalla) cnmo Sn nnd ili^covorctl to him tho 
x^holo nflfuir/'— /W<»T of IP. 2Iinthg\ in 

iitfiQj i» 70. 

[1781.— “Tlio cnoiii}*« troops boforo tho 
plitco nro fitvj Bosollars of iafantry , . — 

Ihjrt Coof^, lottor of July 0, in 2*nitji, 
<*; t\ninrif, KoptmnlKir 7, /orm?, 
vol. til.] 

EESSALDAB, Ar.^P. -H. 2iwh 
huUfr (Bossala). Originnlly m Upitor 
India tliu voninmndor of a corps of 
Iliiidimtnni lior'<e, thongh the «(>cond 
<luotAtion Rh(m.s it>, in the soutli, 
ap])l]ed to olihers of infantry. Now 
applied to the native oiluer who 
coitiiiiaiids a rossala in one of <iur 
regiments of “ lin‘gular Horw*.” This 
title npidied huiiorifuallv to over- 
iseers of tiO'.t-hoiaes or .slahliv*. (Sec 
Vnnjdh S*ttrt, (f yionf?, n. 84.) 

15JH). — there nre #*ovenil 

cojiji^ta wnto a pood hand anil ii 
lucid stvlo. 'Hic) receno the v<itUUUd 
(muniomndiini) i\hou coinplotcd, keep it 
ivith theni^ches and mnko a projier ahrulpc 
niciit of it. After Ripning It, thov return 
thHinHtcadof thoyrtrf<Mt/if, whoiithenlindgo- 
merit is aimed and *eAle<| hy the Wm|i nlh 
n.iuTa, nml the lUsalalidar (inonp rtsiVafX 
. . k m] ' 

177n.— ‘‘nio NniNaub now pa\o onion to 
Uio Risalnddra of the remdar and irrcgul ir 
infantrj, to encircle the fori, and tlicn com* 
mcnco the attack iMth tlicir artillery and 
inu«kotr>.'’-i/, o/Jli/dur .Viid, 327. 

1803.— “Tlio rissaldars finding po much 
money in their hands bcg.in to uiiarrcl 
alioul tbo divnion of it, while I*cmm cro«v>.<.d 
in the oyoaingwith the bwlyguanl.*’— J/i/. 
Mm, vj Jamfs Slinn^^ i. 271. 

c. 1831. — *‘IiO lieutenant do tna troupe 
n I loiinc chance d’etre fait Cipitainc (rcB* 
seldor). Cvrrrfju if. 8. 1 

EEST'HOTXSE, s. Much the Fame 
ns Dawk Bungalow (ipv.). Used in 
Ceylon only, niiil tlie word is in | 
conimoii use in Northern Indin for the 
chokies along mods and cnimls] 


the foretstn nonr Teshawar. It is 
])rohahlc that the nearest rhinoceros 
to he found nt the present time would 
lie not 1cF.s than 800 miles, os the crow 
flic.s. from Peshawar. Sec nivi QANDA, 
[ana for references to the animal in 
Gieck accounts of India, McCrtndU^ 
A rinent India, its 2m\wQn by Alexandrr, 
18C]. 

c. 1337.— In the isonth of Zf4 KaMaof 
the rnino yc.ar ho (Prince Mtihammcd Khan) 
went to the mountain^ of Simior (W< of the 
.Tiimnn) and FiK>nl two months in hunting 
the rhinoccroa and the oil;.*' — TVfrUAH- 
MuMrtUu^hAtdf in AVh’of, ir.lG. 

130S. — (On the frontier of KA-«hmJr)* 
“Comiiic il y n\*oll dan^ cc^ Pay a un lieu' 
qiii p.'ir fra i.^^to <?tcmluc, ct m gmnde 
qiinntUt^ do gihicr«, acriihloit inritcr ]c$ 
iMivmtw u ch'i«<cr. . . . Timur a’cn donn.i 

10 (ill crtix-cnicnt • . « il<i pri«cnt unc infmtiS 
do gibiorH, ot I’on tun pluiier< rhinoceros 

11 coupi do Ffthro ct do lancci, (piofquc cct 
niiimsl ... a la |>cau ri ferme, qii'on no 
pout la jicrcor quo itir do'i efforts extni- 
ordinaire^.”— Ai Creir, 21, dc Ttn*‘r- 
JJn\ 111, l,q 0 . 

irdP.— “ After sending on the armv to* 
««fd< the riivr (fmliM), i riiy*»clf *ct ofiF for 
8.\n.\ti, which they liken i«o call Karnk* 
Khanch (/«rZ -//(Inu, * the rhinocoro<*hnunt *), 
to Ituiii the rhinoceros. We atarted many 
rhinoceroses, but o^ tbc country abuundi 
in hni-hwi>od, wc could not get nt them. A 
riic rlitnoccn:'«, that bad whclpi. cainc out, 
and fkd along tho plain ; ninny arrow a were 
frhut nt her, but . . , she gained cover. We 
►el fire to the brushwood, hut tho rhinoccnw 
wa^ not to 1)0 found. We got Mght of 
another, that, haring l)ccn awrchcd in the 
fire, wns lamed and unahle to run. Wo 
killed it, nml every one cut off a bit a 
tropby of tho chase.' 2,VJ. 

11)51. — <* Nous rlnmcH it la ville de 
Pownhnrtr (Feshawur), cl nynnt heu* 
rouseinent tvis«Q lo 7101*^1 (Eotul), noiii 
gapnqiucH la sillo do Djou<chaycb. Siir 
10 KonUl nou^ nporeftmes de<( rhinoceros, 
dont la gfx)«scur ainirochait cello d'nn 
elephant, . . \l/i, in 7, At,, 1st 

Fcr. tom. ix. 201*202. 


[1801. — »» ‘ Rest -Houses ’ or * staging 
bungalows nro erected nt intcnals of 
^olyo or fifteen mlle< olong the toafl^.”— 
ff. II. ^lacptorgf, IPays ««cf Il’or/s in 
7nrfia, p. 78.] 

BESUM, 8. Lnscaris Hind, for 
ration (7for5iJc7;), 

BHIN'OCEBOS, s. We introduce 
tjiis word for the Bake of the quota, 
tions, showing that even in the 16th 
century this animal was familiar not 
only in the ‘Western Hiinrdaya, hut iu 


BHOTASS, it.p. Tills {2\oldiU) is 
the name of two famous forlrcsscs in 
India, vir. a. a veiy nneient rock-fort 
in the Shahrdmd district of Behar, 
occupying part of a tabular liill which 
rises on the north Iwink of the Son 
river to a height of 1490 feet It was 
an important stronghold of Slier Shilh, 
the successful rival of the ifogul 
Humayrni: b. A fort at the north 
end of the Salt-range in the Jhclum 
Djptrict, Pitiijah, wliicli W 03 huilt hy 
the same kiiig, named hy him after 
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tlie ancient Bohtus. The ruins arc 
veiy picturesque. 

a.-— 

c. 1560.--“ Shor Shdh \w occupied night 
4 ind day \sUh tho business of his kingdom, 
and never alloTrcd himself to he idle. • » . 
He kept money and rovonuo 

{Ikardj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money TPcre ready. Tho chief treasun* 
Tsn*t in Bohtaa under tho care of Ikhtiyar 
Khdn.” — in Rlfioty iv, 
651. 

[c. 1590. — “Bohtus is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, difllcult of 
access. It has a ciiourafcroDco of li Xo5 and 
the land is cultivated. It rontains many 
springs, and i\hono\or the soil is excavated 
to tho depth of 3 or 4 yards, water is 
visible. In tho rainy pea«son many lakes 
are formed, and more than ^200 v»"atorfalls 
gladden tho eye and car," — -I in, od, Jairctty 
11. 152 teti.l 

1605.—“. . . You must leave tho great 
road to Patnay and bond to the South 
through Exberbourffh (?) [Akharpur] and tho 
famous Fortress of Bhodes.” — 

E.T. ii. 53; [od. 121]. 

[1761.— “From Shaw Mull, Kolladar of 
Botus to Major Munro.”— In Lonffy 359.] 

h.— 

e. 1540.— “ Sher Sh4h . . . marched wth 
all his forces and retinue through all the 
hills of Padmfin and G.irjluCk, in order that 
ho might choo&Q a fitting site, and build a 
foit there to keep down too Ghakkars. . , . 
Having selected Bohtas, ho built there 
tho fort vthich now exists." — T&nkk-i-Shtr 
Pkdhiy in KlUoiy iv. 390. 

1809. — “ Before wo reached tho Hydaspes 
s\c had a viciv of the famous fortress of 
Botus; but it unsat a great distance. . , , 
Botas Tvo understood to bo an oxtonrivo 
hut strong fort on a low hill ." — LliiMnstoncy 
Canhuly ed. 1839, i. 108. 

EIOB, s. The svell-known cereal, 
Orijm satiWy L. There is a strong 
teiliptation to derive tlie Greek 
s^hicll is the source of our word 
tlirougli It. risOy Fr. m, etc., from the 
Tamil an*n, *rice deprived of husk,’ 
ascribed to a root «n, Ho separate.’ 
It is quite possible that Southern 
India was the original scat of rice 
cultivation. Roxburgh (JFYorrt Indicay 
ii. 200) savs that a wild rice, known as 
Nemtrcc fSkt. ti7i;ara, Tel. ttv^vari] by 
tlie Telinga people, grows abundantly 
about the Takes in the Northern Circars, 
and lie considers this to be the original 
plant. 

It is possible that the Arabic 
(arru'iz) from svhicli the Spaniards 
directly take their word arrozy may 


have been taken also directly from 
the Dravidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that 6Ma can have bad that 
origin. The knowledge of rice ap- 
parently came to Greece from the 
expedition of Alexander, and the 
mention of bpi>Ia by Theophrastus 
which appears to he the oldest, prob- 
ably dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d. b.c. 323). Aiisfcolmlus, 
whose accurate account is quoted by 
Strabo fsce below), was a comi).inion of 
Alexander’s expedition, but seems to 
have written later than Theophrastus. 
The term was probably acquired on 
the Oxus, or in the tunjab. And 
though no Skt. word for rice is 
nearer 6p6pa than vnhiy the YQvy 
common exchange of aspirant and 
; sibilant might easily give a foini like 
irln or bttn (comp, hindft, sindfiy &c.) 
in the dialects west of India. Though 
no such exact form seems to have been 
produced from old Per*'ian, we have 
fux'ther indic4itions of it in the Pushtu, 
which lUverty wiites, bing. ‘a grain 
of rice’ pi. ‘rice’ v'^ijzeijy the 

former close to oryza, ^ The same 
^\Titer gives in RaiaJcat (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, spoken by a ‘Tajik’ tribe 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram in the Wa/iii 
country) the woid for rice a*' iM'zay 
a very close aiiproximation aaiiii to 
oryza. The same word is indeed given 
by Leech, in an earlier vocabnlaty, 
largely coincident with the foimer, ns 
Tlic modem Peisian word for 
husked rice is hirinjy and the Armenian 
hrinz, A nasal form, deviating fuither 
from tlie hy])othetical hrUi or vrlsn, 
but still probably the same in origin, 
is found among other languages of the 
Hindu Kush tribes, e,g, Burishki 
(Khajuna of Leitnev) Iron , Shina (of 
Gilgit), hrlny ; Khowar of the Chitml 
Valley (Arniyah of Leifciicr), grinj 
{Biddu^niy Tribes of Hivdoo Abof/i, 
App,, pp. xxxiv., lix., cxxxix.). 

1298.—“ II hi a fomicnt ot ris asor, mb'* 
il no momixcnt pain do formont por co quo 
il csb on colo provonco onformo, mbs menuient 
ris ot font poison (?,c. drink) do ria con 
cspoces qo molt o(8)t hiaus ot dor oi fait lu 
homo ovro ausi con fait lo vin ." — Mare PoL 
Goo. Text, 132. 

11 . C. c. 320-300. — “ JiaXXop 5^ cvcipovfft 
t6' KoXa^iicvov tfpufor, oD to c^rj/ta* 
Toirro 8k ^ftoiop fvif, hal vcpnm<r0kv 
I dtov x^^^P^h fOTPCfTTOP Sk rrjv 5^iv 


fyetm Tcij a.'/ia.t ,al ri- ro\iV 
« Man. Ajox^rai cP/c rit <rriv,..., 

Ai»<ot. -l/inphrast. ile 11, ct. Hantt., iv. 


|njuss (17 n liirdV fitiill. Jfr; ftlm 
Jn Jiii; cxcWJejit t7)ok OH Mn-lagi«a; 
(Vie (,rt,it Afnmn ItUvvt, ] mi nStW 
tm«, hilt iioiiUwl out tliat the oWi 

Jiion* u^. ''v 


clu-^ure. It IS juwiM 
I cuhits in 

.^utiMhc &,f‘iho 1, 1 -..(jm.i.i 111 itw^, oxprt-vTed emirt 

niul iho cniin is lii.iten «tii''lil.c *•••'' iilfiitifieilinH, ar 1 

“ tt Brow* in Hictriniia, t<'Hini to ^llirilmr in IhjJ 

■" “ ■ ‘ ^ fo»r of t hoM- midi il,7 to Kngkil 


mor.- ,,nd«,% the iWni-iV 

'"."‘’‘I '»|>eil*. ni0|ilniit?i 1 y? 

'r-' r^' "O'l W"'>i •'«!>'• Kiri, trj'iniu 

n nf thrt V/ *»«ncn is Eiiplftml in 18>S2, vxpre««^^d entire 
. roiitideiic,. in flii*’ id..,rtin«.lw i' 


jT. i. 


-v Ill iMcirtni 

iTin'llohn-liTm^^!;: 

-cc"n:i "ir'-i •'■■■• 

*'’“""1 •’■““I'"-'*'' •'■'*0 "‘tUiIio 

..uuoVur'V.XlS"?,-.,.;”*’: ‘'''■'o *' 
;> K"i;iu. u,. «} I ,e '•■ iiHIXi’.' 
irt; r, '>•’ '• I- '-‘ le. ’ 

<HM ti-mim 

niortnlos c\ hnrtlcu ” /j?'' — -j-.. 

A.D. c ‘‘OPO.-- 


1 jics.» iini«,t Iwivf iK'C^ii oriiriiiallv from 
3(i to .JO fivi in K*n{?tha The 
'WTe nil Mriiit, 1mi whon entire ll.c 
oliji^ct nin«.t lin\e >trtingly re^^mWeii 
n i*io1xlin;ainKinn fe.'ilher. The-.* tve** 
I .'1^**^*^* tin* Rire^trr 

J’Ajiilrttion in JCdinlmitjh, J8S1. Sir 
•iohn Kirl: Mrott* : 

f. ''*‘*J^* I’«f « Arcot . . . 

r mr fnmds of tho Jtiiphiii i«!i«, isilM Lett 

* T1ie> nro just n« >oI«! nnrl shipr-wJ 

«I» ftn»| (lotvn l!.« rsv,.f ilouM itc: 


I*'’*’’’ I’mpcijuniM nro just n* >oM nnrl shiputi 

coiiricmnt ,,11.1,„ ri.|„.,„ >.To sent tn .Marro I'olo’s time in cijelli 

iereV„t '•■'• I'"’,, .‘'‘'"O, '•‘"•e — I.'. ftripiMSd of theS 

LroSolroWfuiiBnrt.adli... h.it.ct* iimt with the tin hraVon nff. Tkei 


coumr, ['•‘i 

nnrl t^essnmin ml ln!l ' *'*“"*^** throiiph." 


«»ndt”fm!n ’ I ‘*^***“‘‘ olhr-r object lins rereiitly K-e 
”«",^hown at ZaimUir ih unrt if tli 

Rnp an I IV'T Kir 

,'*’**^.‘1 *^****' IhiR (xvliicli 111* flow* tic 
tiovcnbo Th'irltcuhirly) \uin in thepo' 
5c«sion Of the j{. c. ]>nest.s nt JJtiffi 
tnovo, to M-liom it had Injon jnven 1> 
ill *1*J interior, and tlicw dt 

Glared that UH*y had brought it fnni 

Tanganyika, and that it w.iq jiart o 

^ gigantic binl. Oi 
anotlier oraision they rejieated tlii 
Jlntomcnt, alleging that tlm bird wa 

III*? V* ^ n5i countr}', ncai 

I e co.vt. The prie^twS were M.lc t< 

holieved thi 

i)L»tPuV nildebrand nlpo, a com* 
1 1^1 jmtnmlisl, believed in 

. But Sir John Kirk himself sayfi 


1/ II . . Mnpprifi of 

kal.cts and with the tip broken off. The; 

inaKliig ft,u»es nnd bdrlcn 
«im list long If kept drj. They nro nb 
hy being cut into knptbr 

Ml tlmaiifoti •* 


I>as C Tl'i" 

of the l .o*en ttrilX in''f ’* 

(IJk lit .1, "lo ! “* l‘oto 

J«£,.isrsiw7LX.i.' 

fmm 

ho of aoiiHj nt lensf of flic logciide rSen 
fjheat, Malmj Miujie^ 124 1 * ’ 

^h AMhe 


stanas.'* X /i i 'wdi-r- 

r»|Ne,am! C»rl/r?” i? “Wlimt, 

tlih coast. Ue .lots. 


Minf iT. 1 * *5 •''•'I" iniacelf f 

inne^i " PHCnS Imd tO rflOW ^ 

most Miidotibtcdly the whalebone o 
coinwaratively eninll wlialc' (see let 

«■>?•■>» fil» d’s.mr 
oiIaImV ®*tfl'orrlinaircs, mi Jujet r 

*!g*'’* Znbe&j, drTha 
(A.»,.,7r) du Sent ot nutres’ r^om , 
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liiimgcs do rindc. Co quo j'ai vu do plus | 
grand, on fait do plumos d'ohoaus, o'c^t | 
un tn^u ouo mo montra Abou* l-Abbas do j 
Siraf* 11 otait long do doux nimos environs j 
ca}>ablo, somblait-iT, do conioiiir uno outre 
d’oau. ! 

* J*ni vu dans VIndo, mo dlt lo capitauio 
Tfimntlawdih, cbo« un dcs principaux mars- 1 
ohands, un tuyau do nlunio qui ^tiit prbs | 
do &a tnaison, ot dnns Icquol on vcrsnit do ; 
Veau commo dans uno graiido tonno. ... I 
Xo sois p.a8 dtonn($, mo dit-i1, car un I 
enpitaino du pay% dca iSindja m'a contd 
qu^il avail vu chez lo roi do Sira un tuyan 
do plitmo nui contonnit 'lingt'Cinq ontros 
<reau.* **^Lnre des MernnlUjt <r7nrfr. {Par 
rtmdci’ fjek ot iVarce/ iJcviCt pp. 62*C3.) 

ROOK-PiaEON. .The Inrd so 
Ctilled by sportsmen in India is the 
Pteroekfi txuffius of Teinininck, heloiig- 
iug to the family of saiid-grouso {Ptenh ' 
dtaae). It occurs throughout India, ! 
except in tlio more wooded imrls. In i 
their swift high flight these birds look 
sainctlLing like ]iigeoiis on the wing, 
whence perhaps tlie misnomer. 

EOGHJE (Elephant), s. An elenhaut 
(generally, if not always a male) liviiiR 
in apparent isolation from any hei’o, 
usually a bold inamtider, and a danger 
to tmvcllers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bcngtil, according to William- 
.son, saw?*, t.c. sdn [Hind, fidml, Skt- 
aimado]; sometimes it would seem 
/;u?id^7 {Hind, guntjuj *a rascal^]; and 
W the Sinhalese horn. The term rogue 
isnsed by Europeans in Ceylon, and 
its origin is somewhat obscure. Sir 
Emerson Tennent finds such an ele- 
phant called, in a curious book of the 
18th century, ronMor or rnuhedor^ of 
which lie supposes that mtuc ma}* 
perhaps have been a mouifleation. 
TJiat word looks like Port roncador^ 
*a snorcr, a noisy fellow, a bully,* 
which ^vas a plausible sense. But 
Littrd gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and ruden^s. In the 
following passage which wc have 
copied, unfortunately without record- 
ing the source, the* word comes still 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: **On. commence a 
s*apperccuoir d(5s Bayonne, que Pliu- 
incur dc* ces peuplcs tient vn do 
celle de ses roisins, ct quails sont 
rogues et pen conimunicatifs avec 
PEstranger.” After all however it is 
most likely that the word is derived 


from ail English use of the word. 
For Bkeat shows that roguCf from the 
French sense of * matapert, saucy, 
rude, surly,* came to lie applied as a 
cant term to lie^avs, and is used, in 
some old Engli^i passages which he 
quote.s, e.xactly iu the sense of our 
modern * tramp.* The transfer to n 
vagabond elejflmiit would be cnsj% 
Hr. Skeat refeivi to Shakq^cat’c . — 

And west thou fain, poor fathor, 

To hovel thoo with sninc, and rogues 
forlorn?’* J{. Luir^ ir. 7. 

1S78.— “Much mhconcoptbn cxi^tK on 
the subject of rogUB or solitary clophnnts. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
elephants nro turned out of tho herds by 
their companions or rivals not correct. 
Mo^tof tho so-c.*illod aolitar}' elephants are 
the. lords of some herds near. They leave 
their companions at tunes to I'oam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultis*ation or 
open coimtry . . , sotnctirnes again they 
make tlio expedition merely for the fciko of 
solitude. They, however, keep inoro or 
loss to tho jungle where their herd is, and 
follow its movements/’— p. fi2. 

EOGrIJE*S BIVEE, n.p. Thu nainu 
given by Europcana in tlio 17th and 
16bh ceiitiiriGS to one of the Suiider- 
bimd channels joining llie Lower 
Hoogly R. from the eastward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
by the Aniknii Eoveis, bometimes 
Portuguese vaKihonds, eomotimes na- 
tive Muggs, whose vessels lay in this 
creek watohiiig their opportunity to 
plunder craft going up and down the 
Hoogly. 

Hr. 11. Barlow, who 1ms iiartially 
annotated Hedged Diarij for the Hak- 
luyt Society, identifies Rogue’s River 
with CliATincl Creek, winch is the 
channel he tween Saugor Island and 
tho Delta. ^Ir. Rirlow was, I believe, 
a member of tlic Bengal Pilot service, 
and tins, therefore, must have been 
the application of tlic naine in recent 
tradition. But I cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing divectioim iu the 
English Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below. 

The English Pilot 1ms a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just opiio- 
sitc Buflalo Point, «i?. T/iriwd,** then, 
as we descend, the It Pangnftday and, 
close below that, ^^Rogms'* (witboat 
the word Ru'cr), and ktill further 
below, Chandl Creek or It, Jcssorc. 

I Rnngafuln E. and Channel Creek we 
I stillhave in the charts. 
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After a careful coiii^risou of all 
the noticesi and of the old and modem 
charts, I come to tlie conclusion that the 
R. of Hogues must have been either what 
is now called Clnngfi KhCil, entering 
immediateiy below Piamond l^rhour, 
or Aa?»7 Oreek, about G ni. further 
douTi, but the preponderance of nrgit- 
inent is in favour of OhingrJ lOidl 
Tile position of this quite corresponds 
uith the li. Threves of the old Englisli 
chart ; it corresponds in distance tioni 
Sangor (the Ounga Saugor of those 
daj’?, which forms the extreme S. of 
what is styled Sattgor ftland nowl 
mth that suited by Hamilton, ana 
ah»o in being close to the ‘‘first safe 
anchonng place in tlie River,” viz. 
Diamond Harbour. Tlie Hogues 
River was apparently a little ‘above 
tbc head of the Grand Middle Ground’ 
or groat shoals of the Hoogly, whose 
upper ternimation is now some in 
below Chingri Khill. One of the ex- 
tracts from tlie Engli^ Pilot speaks 
of the “ R. of R^ucs, commonly called 
bv the Country ^ople, Adegom” Now 
there is a to\ra on the Chingri Khrd, 
a few miles from its entrance into the 
Hoogly, which is called in RennelVs 
Map Otiwjiinge, and in the Atlas of 
Inata Sheet Huttoogtm, Further, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 
the 17th centuiy, in tlie India Office, 
I find in a pf>sition corresponding with 
Chingri Khfd, lyiioevers Sjiriwf, which 
I take to be ‘Robber’s (or Bogne’s) 
Biven* 

16S0.— “ And so we parted for this night, 
Ixifore which time it was resolved by y 
Coimcill that if I should not prevail to go 
this way to Decco, I should nttompt to do ' 
It with y* Sloopcs by way of the River of I 
Rogues, which goes through to tho great ' 
jRiver of I>ecca/’--i/«f^w, J^iayy, Hok. Boc. 
1. 36. j 

17U.~‘*Direrttoni to go vjt along tJie \ 
WesUm Shore, . . . The nearer tho Shore I 
tbo bettor the Ground until post the River 
of Typers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards tho River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground; and 
when the JOu^aloio Point bears from you 
^ N. 3 of a Milo, steer directly over tor the 
East Shoro ~ The £ngli$k pilot, 

Pt. hi. p. M. 

„ ^ “ATr. JTrmnjr, the PihVt directions 
for (tringing of Ships down the Jtiver of 
Jtvghleg, , , , From tho lower point of 

* Thh » shown by a 1 7th century Batch cliart 
In 1,0, to be a creek on the west side, vm- little 
lielow Dlnmocd Point, It Is aho shown In Ihssln's 
Haps of the JR. Ihcglg, 193.1; not later. 


the Hanxnas on the Starboard side , . . 
the Eastern Shore is to bo kept close aboard, 
until past tho said Crook, afterwords allow- 
ing only a small Birth for tho Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adt^m. . . . From the 
River Rogues,^ tho Starboard tou. Inr- 
1)oard shoro tnth a great ship ought to bo 
kept close aboard all mong down to Oh.innel 
Trees, for in tho offing hes the Grand 
Middle Ground. '—fifrf. p. 57. 

1727. — “Tho first safe anchoring Place 
in tho Raver, is off tho. Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,* commonly 
known bj' the Name of Rogues River, 
which^ had that Appellation from some 
Sandiiti Portugitcse, who were followers of 
Shah Snjah ... for those Portuguese . . . 
after their MosteFs Flight to the Kingdom 
of Arorlun, betook themselves to Piracy 
among the Islands at the Mouth of the 
Ganges^ and this River haring communica- 
tion wi th a ll the Channels from 
(seo CHITTAGONG) to the Westward, from 
this River they used to sally out.”— ^1. 
ilamdton, ii. 3 [ed, 1744], 

1752, — , , *0n tho receipt of your 

Honors' orders per dunnington, we sent for 
Oapt, Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
dureoted him to issue out fresh orders to tho 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors' 
Sh^ higher than Rogues River.'"*— Arffrr 
to Court, in Long, p. 32. 

BOHILLA, n.p. A name by ivliieh 
AfgUfULs, or more particularly Afgliuits 
sotued ill Hindustan, are sometimes 
knoivn, and which gave a title to the 
province Bohilkand, and now, throurfi 
that, to a Division of the K.\v. 
Provinces embracing a lai^ part of 
the old province. The word appears 
to be Pushtu, rohelah or tohtlai, adj., 
formed from rohu^ ‘mountain,* thus 
signifying ‘mountaineer of Afghani- 
stun.* But a large part of £. Afghani- 
stan specifically bore the name of 
Keene (Fall of the Moghul Monarchy^ 
41) puts the rise of tlie Hohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahommed 
rei'olted, and made Uie territory' since 
called Rohilkhand independent. A 
very comnrdicnsive application is 
gji*en to fcne term Roh m the quota- 
tion from FiriaUta. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here ; “The word 
Bohilla is little, if at all, used now in 
Puriitu, hut I remember a line of an 
ode in that language, ^Sddik Bohilai 
yarn pa ffindtthdr gad' meaning, ‘ I am 
a simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan*; Le. ‘an honest 
mail among knaves.* ’* 

* Tills also points to the locality of Diamond 
Harbour, and the Chingri Khiil 
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c» 1452. — “Th© King . . . i&>iiDd 
to the chiefs of the various Afghifii Tribes. 
On rocoipt of the famidns, tbo Afghans 
of Roh came as is thoir ^ront, like ants and 
locusts, to enter the King’s service. . . . Tbo 
King (Bahlol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying,—* Every Afghan "who comes to Hind 
from the countxy of Koh to enter my sor* 
rice, bring him to mo. I give him n 
jdgir more than proportional to b» deserts.* ** 
— in ir. 807. 

0 . 1542. — ‘‘Actuated by the pride of 
power, he took no account of clanship, which 
IS much considered among the Afghans, 
and especially among the Sohilla men.’*— 
/firrf. 42$. 

c, 1012.—“ Roh is the name of a particular 
mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from Swdd and Bajaur to the town 
.of iiSiwf belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abdsfl to Kdbul, 
Kandahdr is situated in this territanr.’* — 
/"YnWttoV Jntivduciiont in EtUct^ ri. 663. 

1720. — . . . 1000 other horsemen called 
RuhelnhB.’ — rafenfiyn, iv. (<S‘«ra«r), 277. 

1745.— “This year the Emperor, at tbo 
request of Suffdor Jung, marched to reduce 
All Mahummud Khan, a RohSUa adven- 
turer, who bad, from tho negligence of the 
Government, possessed himself of the district 
of Kuttcor (Aiif/tMar), and assumed inde- 
pendoiico of the royal authority.’ —In Vol. 
il. of tSwtCs E.T. of JTift, o/thf- Dehlxcn^ &c., 

p. 218. 

1763.— “After all tho Rohilae are but 
tho best of a race of men, in whoso blood it 
would bo difTicult io find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good rnituroand 
with sentiments of equity ; in a word they 
arc Afghans.’*— iii. 210. 

1786. — “That tho said ‘Worren Hostings 
. . . did in September, 1773, enter into n 
prirato engagement with tho said Knbob of 
Oudo . . r to furnish them, for a sripnlated 
sum of money to bo paid to the E. I. 
Company, with a body of troops for tho 
declared purpose of ‘thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of tho Rohillas * ; a nation from 
whom tho Company had never received, or 
protended io receive, or aimrchond, any 
injury whatever .** — Art qf Charge against 
nastingSf in Eurle, vi. 568. 

ROLONG, s. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine fioiir ; 
semolina, or what is called in Bengal 
soojee (q.v.). The word is a corru]j- 
tion of Port rolao or ralao. But this 
is explained hy Bluteau os fanm 
secumta. It is, he says (in Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

1813.— “Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India are now made from the rolong- 
flour, which Is called tho heart or kidney of 
tho wheat.”— Or. A/rw. i. 47 ; pnd 
cd. i. 32]. 


ROOOKA, ROOOA, BOOKA, s. 

a. Ar. rnt^a. A letter, a written 
document ; a note of hand. 

. 1680. — “One Shcako Ahmud earac io 
Towne slyly^ with sovcml peons dropping 
after turn, bringing letters from Futty Chaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Ruccaa from the Ser 
Lascar. . . .’* — Fort tSt. Oeo. Constvt, May ^5. 
In Notes and Jixts. iii, 20. [See also under 
ATXMILDAR and JHHCAfilEER.] 

„ “ . . . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madaras Bmhminy to obtain a 
Rocca from the Kabob that our business; 
might go on Salabad (see BALLABAD).” — 
Ibid. Sept. 27, p. 35. 

[1727. — “S^van . . , holding his Petition 
or Rocca abovohia head . . Jlamiiton, 

cd. 1744, i. 199.] 

fl). An<ancientcoinin S. India ; Tel. 
roSran?, rokJMmu^ Skt. ro/ra, ‘buying 
with ready money/ from r«cb, ‘to 
shine.* 

[1875.— “The old native coins .•seem to 
hove consisted of Varaghnns, rookas and 
Hoodoos. 'Tho Varngban is what is now 
generally called a pagoda. . . . Tho rookas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably been melted into rupees. They 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. Though 
tho coins have disappeared, tho name still 
survives, and tho ordinary name for silver 
money generally is rooKaloo.” — 
jl/aw. of CiieW«/w6, 296 9eq.\ 

BOOK, 6 . In chess the rooh comes 
to us from Span, rojuc, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. rMWi, which is propeily 
the name of the famous gr37)lion, tlie 
roc of Marco Polo and tlie Arahiait 
Nights, According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘warrior.* It is however 
generally believed that this form was> 
a mistake in transferring the Indian 
rath (see RUT) or * chariot,* the name 
of the piece in India. 

BOOM, n.p. ‘Turkey* (RUm); 
BOOMBE, n.p. {Rum})\ ‘an Otto- 
man Turk.' Properly ‘a Roman.* In 
older Oriental books "it i.s used for an 
European, and was probably the word 
which Marco Polo renders as ‘ a Latin * 
— represented in later times by firm- 
ghee (c.£r. sec quotation from Ibn 
Batuta under RAJA). But for 
the Roman Empire, continued to be 
applied to what had been mrt of 
tlie Roman Empire after it had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em- 
pire seated at Constantinople. Garcia 


nooiv, noom:K tga Roo^r, roomkk. 


de Ortn and Jarrlc deny tlic name of 
Rrmif as used in India, to tlie Turks 
of Asia, ]jut they arc apitarcnUy 
wrongs in tljcir exi>rassio))& WJmt 
they seem to wean is that Tvivks of 
tlic Ottoman Empire were called 
Riljiil/ wlierciLs those others in Asia 
of Turkish race (^Yhom wc sonietimca 
call Toorh\ as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded fiom the name. 

c. IfiOS.’--** Aft haco, tmn^ ouripum, bcu 
fretuTn, quod in$ulnm fecit, in onontnli con> 
tincntis plaga opnidum condidit, rcccp* 
taciilum ndrcnib mhitibu^ maximo Tiircis ; 
nt ab Dicn^ibuA ffcto dtvixi, rixandt cum 
ii<i . . cauta<i procul haberent. Id onpi> 

dinn pnmo Gogoln (<4co QOGOLUt), uem 
Btunepoh*! vocltatiim ab ip«a ro. . . 
Mnftk, p. 77. 

1510.—** When bad oaded about 12 
dtvvs arnved at a city ubich ii called 
Ituwhandterramlt that *Din, the jiort 
of the Turks/ . . . Tliis city is {subject to 
the Sultan of Coml>cin . . • 400 Turkish 
merchants reside hero constantly/*— i«r- 
ihrmtij 01*92. 

is, as the traveller 
explains, the ‘Port of the Turks.* 
Gtigola, n suburb of Diu on the iniiin- 
laiid, was known to the Portuguese 
,s)iiic years laler, ns Vilta efos Jlnmcs 
(qcc G060LLA, and quotation from 
Malfw ul)ove). The quotation helou* 
from Damun a Goes alludes apparently 
to Gogola. 

1513. - ** , , . Vndo Euminu Turchorftqiio 
*ie\ iDillia nostros continue infeslnliat. — 

/jinanftelts p. 21. 

1514, — “They tforo rbips belonging to 

Moors, or to Soxui (there they give the 
name of Bomi to a white poopfo who nro, 
mme of them, from ArmctiiA the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circa^m and 
Tariaiy and Itossia, Thrks and i'ersi'ins 
of Shacsmal called the and otlier 

renegades from all) countries. or. <f(c 
A'm^o/i, 3S. 

1525.— In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
wo find 30 Eumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fcdtM each. The Anibi* are in the 
same atatemont paid 40 and 50 fedeas, the 
Cortt^ones (KhoiiUtTioIs) the same ; Guxemtes 
and Cfftndfs l^littdts) 25 and 30fidtas/ /hr- 
SO/durtu.— I.^»i6ra}t;n, 37. 

1549.—**, . . in nova etritatc quae Sho- 
maeum appollatur. Nomcn inaitum cst 
Rhomaeis, quo^ Bhomania, rocantiir onim 
in tota Indi.\.Bliomael ii, quos nos eommuui 
nomine Oeniccros (i*.r, Jamsarica) vocamus. 
, , — i>aaiuiai a Oofs^ JDiensis Oppuffmlh 

—in De Mus ffisjianieis LusilantM, Ant- 
aonUu, Jndtcit tt AeiAioniew. . . . Opera. 
Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1553. — “Tho^ Moors of India not under* 
fitanding the distinctions of those Provinces 
«f Europe, aill the whole of Thmcc, Greece, 


SclavoDia, and the odjocont ishnds of the 
Mediterranean Kmh, and the men thereof 
Kumi, n name which properly belongs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies Oonstnnti* 
nopio: from the nnmo of Now Romo Ikj< 
longing to the Utter, Tliracc taking that of 
lUmania.'* — IV. ir, 16. 

1554.— “Also tho will ftiubass.sdor pro- 
mised in tho name of Idalshoa (see IDAL- 
CAK) his lord, that if a fleet of Rumes 
should invade these mrts, Idalahoa should 
iw imund to help nmi anceotrr ns with pro* 
visions and manners nt our cxiicnsQ. . . ,** 
-A. ;j(4d/iO. Tw»l»e, 42- 
c. 1555.— ** One day (the Bmp. Hutnayfln) 
asked mo: ‘Which of tho two countries is 
greatest, that of ROm or of Hindustan T * I 
replied : . • • ‘ If by Rtlui you mean nil the 
countries siibioct to tho Kmporot of Con- 
stAntinoplo, then India would not form even 
n sixth part thereof.* . , /*— *A//, in 
J, ,tr., For, I, tom, ix. 14S. 

1563.— “The TurU nro those of the pro- 
vince of NatoHa, or (as ue now say) Asia 
.Minor ; tho Rumea nro tliosu of Constant!- 
nojplo, and of its empire."— C/omu De Orta, 

1572.- 

“ Powas fcroces, Abassis, o Rumea, 

Quo tmTido do Koma o nomo tom. , , /' 

CoMuVs, X, CS. 

[By Auhertin : 

“ Fiowo PcrPians, Ahysrsiuiaus, Ronilanff, 
Whose appellation doth from Romo 
dc^ccml. , . /’) 

1570,—“ Without tho house • , . stood 
fouro ancient comely hoarc-headed men, 
cloathcd nil in red downc to the ground, 
but atrired on their heads not much vnliko 
the Tiirkcs; these they cal) Roznann, or 
strangers. * . .**— Brolr, If orhf /.'aromjxisW, 
link. Sec. 143, 

1600 — “ A nation called Ramos who have 
traded many liundrcd years to Achen. 
Tlicso Bumos coma frotu the Red Sea.* — 
Capt. J, DmU, in rurehas, 1. 117. 

1612. — ** It happened on a time tliat 
Bapah Sekunder, the Son of Rajah l).anib, a 
Jtomn (Rtuni), the name of whoso oountir 
was Macedonia, and ubo'^o title was Zuf* 
Kamcini, wished to see the riring of tho 
sun, and uith thi^ view ho reaped the 
confines of India.**— Sijara Jfa/uya, in /. 
Indian Arelup. v. 125, 

1G16,— **Riunao, id ost Turcae Rurojiaci. 
Ill India qiiipfio diip]e.t mihtuiu Tiircacaruni 
genus, quorum primi, in Asia orti, <in{ 
Turoie dicuntur; nlii in Eurom qui (Jw- 
stantinenoli quae ohm Roma Nova, odvo- 
omtur, (dcoqiio Rumao, tam ab India quaui 
a LusiUnis nomine Gmcco 'Per^aloi in 
Romas dopmvato dicuntur.*’— /amc, TXr- 
jduriu, ii. 105, 

1634.- 

“ Alll o forte Pacheco so etomiza 
Bustcntnndo incansavcl o adquirido ; 
Bopois Almeida, quo as EstreUas pita 
So fes do Riune, o Malavar temido." 

Mdlaca Ooatptistada, it, IS, 




ROOMAUL. 


ROSALGAT, OAPE. 


1781. — “ Those Espanyols oro a very 
wcstom nation, always nt war with the 
Eomaa Emperors (t.e. tho Turkish Sultans) ; 
since tho lattor took from thorn the city 
of Ashtenhol {Utamhul)^ about 500 years ogo, 
in wbioh time they have not ceased to wane 
war with tho Eomnees .” — Stir MuUiqlitniu 
iii. 830. 

1785.>^‘*We horowith tninsmit a letter 
... in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the English ambassador.'* — 
LttUrs cf TtppWt p, 2^. 

BOOMAULi s- Hind, from Pers. 
rfmdl (lit. ‘face-rubber^ a towel, a 
Imndkercbief. In modem native use 
it may be earned in the band by a 
liigh-bom parda lady attached to her 
hatwa or tmy silk handbag, and oma- 
luented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets ; then it is a hand- 
kerchief in the tnie sense of the word. 
It may be carried by men, banging on 
the left shoulder, and used to mpe tlie 
hands or face ; then, too, it is a mnd- 
kerchief. It may be as big as a towel, i 
and thrown over both moulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front ; it then serves 
tlie purpose of a gulfi^and or muffler. 
In the cose of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neckkeichief, or round 
the UTiist for mere show. It may be 
used by w’omon much as tho 18tli 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison^stimB"(F«sit/.4K, ilfon. on 
Silki 79 ; for its use to mark a kind of 
shawl, see Ibrbes Watson, Textile 
MamifactHreSj 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind, it is the word 
for a ‘pocket handkerchief.* In 
modem trade it u applied to thin 
silk piece-goods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in Uie old trade of piece- 
goods, e.g , : 

[1615. — “2 bandkorefaiefs Rumall cot- 
tony.”— JOtarg^ Hak. See. i. 179. 

[1665.— “Towel, Eumale.**— Pftww W<w- 
targt in Sir T. ITerlert^ cd. 1677, p. 100. 

[1684. ~ “Romalls Courga . . . 16.”— 
Pringle^ Diarg JY. St, Qeo,, 1st ser. iii. 119.] 

1704. — “Price Currant (Malacca) . - . 
RcmallB. Bengali ordinary, per Oorgo, 26 
Uix Vi[\B,^Lockga\ 71. 

1726. — 80 pieces in a pack, 
45 oils long, li broad."— v. 178. 

Belnidi was also the name techni- 
cally used by the Thugs for the hand- 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their victima 

3 0 


[c. 1533.— “There is no doubt but that 
all the Thugs are expert in tho use of the 
handkerchief, which «ia called Boomal or 
Paloo. . . ir©//, Travels, ii. 180.] 


ROSALiS^AT, CAPE, n.p. The 
most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia ; a comiptiou (originally Portu- 
guese) of the Arabic name Rds-af-Judd, 
as explained by P, della Valle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 


1553. — “From Onria Muria to Capo 
Uosalgate, which is in 22^% an extent 
3 f const of 120 leagues, all tho^land is barren 
md desert. At this Cape coDnnoncos tho 
l^ngdom of Ormus.” — Banos, I. i%. 1. 

„ “ Aflfonao d'Alhoquerque . . . 

passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Capo Rocalgate, which stands 
nt the beginning of that coast . . . whioli 
Cape Ptmemy calls Sirupros Promontorg 
(Eraypor dxpa). . . /6id. II. ii. 1. 

G. 1554. — “Wo had been some days at 
seiu when near R&'iB-al-hadd tho 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . — Sidi 

*AU, J. As, 8, ser. I. tom. is. 76. 

„ “ If you wish to go from Rasol- 

hadd to JXilsind (see DIUL-BIND) you steer 
E.N.E. till you oomo to Pasani . . . from 
thonce ... E. by S. to Rds /uirds/tt (t.e. 
Karachi), where you come to an anchor. 

. . ,*'^The Mokit (by Sidi MZt), in J.A. 
S,B., V. 459. 

1572.— 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porquo uanda 
0 mnis choiroso inconso para ns aras ; 

Mas attonta, jd c4 est* outra handa 
Be Ro^lgate, o pirnias semper avoms, 
Come^a o regno Ormus, . . 

Camdes, x. 101. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Cbristiaii altars swoetest inconse- 
siore \ 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of Eo^algaTO’B ever greedy shore, 
yon Hornaus Kingdom. • . **' 

1623.— “Wo began meanwhile to find tlie 
sea rising eonridembly ; and having by this 
time got clear of tho Strait . . . and having 
past not only Capo lasck on the Persian 
Sde, hut also that cape on tho Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarlv call Eosal- 
gate, as you also find it marked in nmiM, 
but the proper name of which is Eae el had, 
signifying in tho Arabic toi^ue Capo of the 
End or Boundory, because it is in fact the 
oxtrome end of that Country ... just ^ 
in our own Europe tho point of Gwiaia is 
cafibd by us for a like reason Finis Terras, 
— P, dtUa Valle, ii. 496 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11]. 

[1665.—“. . . Eozelgato formerly Coro- 
damm and Maces in Amian, lib, 23, 

Kadyr to the Tropick of Chneer. — r. 
Herbert, cd. 1677, p. 101.] 

1727,— Jlfoe^tm, a barren uninhabited 
Island , . . within 20 leagues of Capo 
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BaBBelgat.'~^i. HnmidoTHy i. 56 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 67]. 

[1823. — **, . . it appeared that the whole 
coast of Arabia, from Ras al had, or Capo 
Baselgat, ns it is sometimes called by the 
English, was but little known. . . •” — Uioen, 
AW. i. 333.] 


HOSE-APPLE. SeeJAhlBOO. 


BOSELLE, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
or Hih. sahdanffa, L. The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent snb-acid jeUy, and 
is u‘?ed also for tarts ; also called ‘ Bed 
Sorrel.* The French call it ‘Guinea 
Sorrel,* Osdllc de Guin5e, and Ronelle 
is p robably a corruption of OsetlU. 
(See PTJTWA.] 

(BOSE-iyiALLOWS, s. A semi- 
fluid resin, the product of the Liquid 
dambar altvigia, which grows in 
Tenasseriiu ; also kiio>m as Liquid 
Storax, and used for various medicinal 
punioses. (See Sd7ibiiry and Fltickiger^ 
Pharmacog. 271, tVait^ Eeon. Diet V, 
78 The Burmese name of the 

tree is nanda^yoke (JlfuMon, Burmah^ 
778). The word is a corruption of 
the Malay- Javanese rasamalia, Skt 
rasa-mdldj ‘Perfume garland,* the gum 
being used as incense (Enajel Britann. 
9fch ed. .xii. 718.) 

1598. — ‘ * Bosamallia, ** — LtnwIioUn. Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 150.] 


EpTTLB, RATTLE, s. Arab, rati 
or ritl, fclie Arabian pound, becoming 
in S. ItaL rotolo; m Port, arratel: in 
Span, arrelde; suppased to be ori^n- 
allj^ a transposition of the Greek Xirpo, 
which went all over the Semitic E^t. 
It is in Synac as litrd; and is also 
found s\3 lUrim (pl,^ in a Phoenician 
inscription of Sardinia, datitm c. B.a 
180 (see Corpus Insmptt, smiii. i. 
188-189.) 

c. 1340 — “The rftl of India which h 
called sXr (see SEERJ weighs 70 mtthl'als . . . 
40 t€/ 9 fcnn a mann MA ntm}. 

huddtti Bmtshllj Hi JH^otes and Bxts. aciii 


[c. 1590.— Jpq/feis a measure, called also 
weighing 8 latl, and, some say, more ” 
—Ain, ed. Jnrre«,'ii 55, 

[1612.— “The h^ar is 360 rottolas of 
Xtoha.' — Zlaniwi, tetters, i 193.] 

1673.—“. . . WeightsinGoa: 
l^cMarris ... AVntof. 

\ Kintal is . A ArohH or Rati, 

\ AroUl is ... 32 Botolas. 

1 Eotola is ... 16 Onne. or If. Arml.” 

JVi/er, 207. 


1803 —“At Judda the weights are ; 

15 Vakeeas 1 Battle. 

2 Battles = 1 mound.” 

Milbum, i. 88. 

BOUND, s. This is used as a 
Hind, word, raiind, or corruptly rann 
gasht, a transfer of the English, in 
tlie sense of patrolling, or ‘going the 
rounds.* TAIid we find in the hmdras 
Records the grade of * Rounder/ or 
‘Gentlemen of the Round/ officers 
whose duty it was to visit the sentries. 

[1683. — “ . . . itt is order’d that 18 
Souldiers, I CoTporall k X Bounder goe 
upon the Sloop Conimer for Hugly. . . .” 
-‘Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo. lat acr. ii. 33.] 

ROUNDEL, s. An obsolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Auglo-lndia. [In 1676 tlie use of the 
Rottndell was prohibited, ex^t in the 
case of “the Councell and Ohaplaine** 

» , Diarp, Hak. Soc. ii. ccxxxii.)] 
English the name roundel is 
applied to a vanety of circular objects, 
as a mat under a disb, a target, &c. 
And probably this is the origin of the 
present application, in spite of the 
circumstance that the word is some- 
times found in tbe form arundel. In 
tills foim tlie irord also seems to have 
been employed for the conical band- 
guard on a lance, as we leani litim 
Bluteau*s great Port. Dictionary: 
“Anindela, or Arandella, is a guard 
for Hie right hand, in tbe form of a 
funnel. It is fixed to Hie thick part 
of the lance or mace home by men at 
arma The Licentiate Covarrublos, 
who piques himself on finding ety- 
molo^es for ei^ry kind of woid, 
derives Arandella from Arundel^ a city 
(so he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.** Cohamivias (1611) gives 
the above explanation ; adding that 
it also was applied to a kmd of 
smooth collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to the other thing. 
Unless historical proof of this hst 
etymology can be traced, we should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
sense, probably a corruption of routidel 
[The AT.E.D, -gives arrondell, anmdell 
as forms of hirondelh^ *a swallow.*] 

1673. — “Lusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Aiundols (which arc broad Um- 
brelloes held over their Heads).”— /'>ycr, SO. 

1676. “IVoposala to the Agent, Ac., 
about the young men in Metchlipatam. 

**GtnemtU 1. — ^Whereas each hath his 
peon and some more with their BcmdellB, 
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that nono bo permitted but as at tfao Fort.” 
-^FL St. Geo. Gonsn., Feb. 16. In Mes 
<ind Exts. No. I. p. 43. 

1677-78. — **. . . That oxcept by tha 
^lambors of this Oouncctl, thoso that havo 
formerly been in that quality, Cheef as of 
Factorya, Commanders of Shipps out of 
England, and tbo Chaplains, Eundolls eliall 
not bo wome by any Mon in this Towno, 
And by no Woman below tho Bogreo of 
Factors* Wives and Ensigns* Wives, except 
by such as tho Govemour shall pormit.” 
— Mndras Standing Orders, in Wlieehr. 
ill. 483. 

1680. — “To Verona (tho Company’s Chief 
^[orchont)*e adopted son was given tho name 
of jMuddoo Verona, and a RimdeU to bo 
carried over him, in respect to tho memory 
of Verona, eleven cannon being fired, that 
the Tornio and Country might take notice 
of tho honour done them.” — Ft. St. Geo. 
Con^n. In Notes and Exts. No. tl. p. 15. 


[1764,—“. , , that tho English shall 
carry on their tmdo . . . free from all 
duties . . . excepting tho article of salt, 
» . • on which a duty is to bo levied on tho 
Bowona or Houghly morkot-price. . , — 

Letter frenn Court, in VereUt, Vieio of Bengal. 
App. 127.] 


Bowes, s. Hind. m««, rots, ranns. 
A Himulayan tree whicli supplies ex- 
cellent straight and strong alpenstocks 
and walking-sticks, Ootoneaster badllaris, 
Wall,, also C. acuminata (N.O. Rosa- 
ceae). [See Watt, Eeon. Diet. ii. 681.] 


1838. — “Wo descended into tho Khud, 
and I was amusing mysolf jumping from 
rook to rock, and thus passing up tho 
centre of the brawling mountain stream, 
aided by my long paliari polo of rous wood.” 
— iraarfcnays ^ a Pilgrim, ii. 241; [also 


1716. — “All such ns servo under tho 
Honourable Company and the English 
Inhabitants, dosortod tboir Employs ; such 
as Cooks, Water bearers, Coolios, Palaukoon- 
boys, Boundel men. . . In IVheeler, 
ii. 230. 

1726. — “IVheaorer the magnatos goon a 
joumey they go not without a oonsidomble 
train, being attended by their pipers, hom- 
blowcrs, and Rondel bearers, who keep thorn 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of littlo round sunshade).” — Vatentijn, 
Citnr. 54. 

„ “Their Priests go like tho rest 
clothed in yellow, hut with tho right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They also 
carry a rondel, or parasol, of a Tallipot (see 
TALIPOT) leaf. . . f-^Jhid. v. [Gegloa), 
403. 

1754. — “ Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (tho B. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 
that they gave the strictest orders that nono 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hire a ^undel-boy, whoso business 
it is to walk by bis master, and defend him 
with his Boundel or Umbrella from tho 
heat of tho sun. A young follow of humour, 
upon this last order coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from n round to a 
square, called it a Squdredel instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order vet in 
force forbad him tho use of it.”— 21. 

1785. — “Ho (Clive) enforced tho Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of these young 
gontlomon should bo allowed oven to have 
A roundel-hoy, whose business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of tho sun.”— 
Carracciolt, i. 283. This ignoble writer has 
evidently copied from Ives, and applied tho 
jjQssage (un^y, no doubt) to Clive, 

BOWAHNAH, s. Hind, from 
Pers. raxcdnal^ from raiwi, Agoing.' A 
pass or permit. 


BOWHBB, s. 

a. A fausse-braj'e, i.c. a subsidiary 
enceinte surrounding a fortified place 
on the outside of the proper wall and 
on tlie edge of the ditch ; Hind, raonl. 
The word is not in Shakespear, W^ilsou, 
Platts or Pallon. But it occurs often 
in the narratives of Anglo-Indian siege 
operations. The origin of the word is 
obscure. [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 
r&ndhnd^ ‘ to enclose os >nUi a hedge,* 
and says : ** Pallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word rannl^ for in liis 
E. H. Diet, he translates faussc-braye 
by dhus, matti Un pwilitah; which also 
slioirs that he Imd no deftnite idea of 
wliat a faussc-braye was, dhns meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort.** Dr. 
Grierson suggests Hind, ramand, *a 
park/ of which the fern., i,e. diminu- 
tive, would be ramani or rdont; or 
possibly the word may come fwin 
Hind, rev, Skt. reyin, ‘sand,* meaning 
“an entrenchment of sand.”] 

1799.—“ On tho 20th I ordered a mine to 
bo carried under (tho glacis) because tlio 
guns could not bear on the rouuee.”— 
Jas. Skinner's Mil. Memoirs, i. 172. J. B. 
Frasor, tho editor of Skinner, paronthoticnlly 
intorprois ronnre boro ns * counterscarp ’ ; 
but that is nonsense, os well as incorrect. 

[1803.— Writing of Hnthms, “Renay wall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort.” — 11^ Thorn, Mm. of 
the IVar in India, p. 400.] 

1805.— In a work by Major L. P. Smith 
{Sketch of the Rise, tOc., of the Regular Corps 
tn the Service qf the Native Princes of India) 
we find a plan of the attack of Ahgnrh, in 
which is marked “Lower Fort or Renuy, 
woll s^pliod with grape,” and again, ' ' Lower 
Fort, Renny or Fnussebmyo,” 
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[1819.--“. . . they saw the necessity of 
GOTering the foot of the wall from an 
enemy’s firOj and formed a defence, similar 
to our fausso’bmyo, which they call Bainee.*’ 
— i«\fcc/arence, Jouniaf of a Eoute to England, 
p. 245 ; also see 110.] 

b. Tins word also occurs os repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-wet-m, or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-wet^ii^ * red-leaf * 
Uie technical name of the standard 
silver of tlie Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 

1796. — '*Ilouni or fine silver, Ummem- 
poora currency .” — Eolijieation in jSctou-JKarr, 
ii. 179. 

1800. — *‘The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver enrrent m different parts of the 
empire; at Rangoon it is adnltomted 25 
per cent. ; at Ummerapoora, pure, or what 
13 called flowered Bilver, is most common , 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are os follows : 

•» Kouni, or pure silver. 

/fountf-a, 0 per cent, of alloy,” 

iSyiner, 327. 

BOWTEIi, s. A Icind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, rdoth 

[1813. — . . the military men, and 
others attached to the camp, geneially 
possess a dwelling of somewhat more com- 
fortable desenpUon, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickness, closed 
at ono end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and min at the opposite one: 
these are dignified with the name of ruotees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to onr 
ideas of a tent.”— BroKy/tfon, Letters^ ed. 
Consiahlty p. 20. 

[1875. — “For the servants I had a good 
rauti of thick lined cloth.”— IPt/wn, Abode 
of Sntno^ 90 ] 

BOY, 8 A common mode of uTit- 
ing the title rdl (see BAJA) ; which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Bainmohun Boy. 

BOZA, s. At. raiida. Hind, rausa. 
Properly a mrden ; among the Arabs 
espedaliy the ra%ida of the great 
mosque at Medina,* In India It is 
applied to such mausolea os the Taj 
(generally called by the natives the 
Yefy-raum) ; and the mausoleum built 
by Aurungzib near Aurangabad. 

1813. — • . the roza, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified."— Or. Mm. iv. 41; 
[2nd ed. ii. 413}. 


BOZYE, s. Hind. raziSt and raju7; 
a coverlet quilted with cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in Hind, with the At. letter avxld; 
and F. Jolinson gives a Persian word 
so spelt as meaning *a cover for the 
head in winter.' The kindred mean> 
ing of mtrzdt'is apt to suggest a con- 
nection between the two, but this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
m Shake^ear’s su^stion tliat it is 
a corruption of anmlcged Skt. ranjtlxty 
* clotli.* [Platts gives the same ex- 
plauatioii, adding “probably through 
Pers. from rasJdany * to dye.”*] 

The most probable suggestion perhaps 
is that rasdi was a word taken from 
the name of some person called Razdy, 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; as in the case of Spencer^ 
WelUngtonSy &c. A somewhat obscure 
quotation from the Pers. Diet, called 
Balidt-i-Ajamy extracted by Vullers 
(s.v.), seems to corroborate the sug- 
gestion of a personal origin of the 
word. 

1784 . — “I hove this morning . , . received 
a letter from the Prince addressed to you, 
with a present of a rezy and a shawl hand- 
kerchief,”— Trorrwi Jlastings to hii iri/r, in 
JBustefdy Echoes of Old 195. 

1834. — “I arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 
was a small Brohminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying upon a carpet.” — 
Mem. of Col. ifounfaoi, 135. 

1857. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Ma&had and Khorasan) “Bazaiea from 
Yezd. . . .” — Punjab Trade lieporty App. 
p. Ixviii. 

1667.— ** I had brought with mo a soft 
quilted rezoi to sleep on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistm 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of action on the 
morrow.”— Zieict.-Cef. Le\nn. A Ely on the 
medy 301. 

BUBBEE, 6. Ar. rdbiy ‘ Uie Spring.’ 
In India applied to iJie crops, or 
harvest of tne crops, which are soim 
after the rains and reaped in the 
foUoiving spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheats barley, gramr 
linseed, toliacco, onions, carrots and 
turnips &C. (See EHUBBEEF.) 

[1765.—“ ... we have grunted them the- 
Bowannee (see BEWAulvX) of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the 
beginning of the Fussul Bubby of the 
Bengal year 1172. , . ”—Firmaun of S/iah 
Aaalum, in Vereltiy Vweof Bengaly App. 167. 
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[1860.—“ It WM in tho month o( Korcmbcri 
Tvhon, if tho mimt clo«cd early, irrigation U 
rci^ortcd to for producing tho young nibbcQ 
eroiH.**— Ctfu/rweonr of an Orrf^/y, ITP.] 

RTTBLC, s. Kus*?. The silver unit 
of Uiissian curreticv, ■wlieii n coin (not 
|>aper) c(iui valent to 3^ 1 Jd. ; [in l€0l 
nlKiut 2jf. lid.]. It was originally a 
silver ingot"; .*500 fir«t i|iiotation nurl 
note holow. 

IfMp.— ** Vix centum anno«» rtunturinoncta 
nrgentea, pmc«crllm illos cusji. Initio 
•ctim onrentum in provinanm iufcrchatur, 
fnndct>anttir jwriitinculao ohlongno nrgen 
teio, sine imatnno ot KrnnCum, ncNfnnntione 
vniii« ruhll, miarum nulla nunc apjwvrct,” • 
IJrrl*rf*^in, in Jt^uin J/offlor/f. Auctor^^, 
Krancof. IGOO, ji. 4^. 

ir»01,— “ITii® penatlie or mwlcl i<i 20 
d#«.c<Kr (pco TAnGA) or pfneo upon every 
xubblo or mark, nnd fo ten in tho hundred. 
• . . Ileo (the Hniporor) hath hcMdc*! for 
every name conteyned in the wriU that in«o 
out of their court.**, five an aileen 

r» pence rttcrlinr or thercalwuta.**— rrmfu- 
of th^ Jtttjinuni Common •♦•frtW, hy 7ir. 
h^trUr, rink. Soc.ril. 

c. *30M*6. — dollar'! they (the 

Riussian**) 'ore not acquainted *ttiih, theoo 
being attended with lo**^ . . . their otvn 
diiidrr they call Roublco." — .Vumnn-*, r..T. 
hy nnfMr, u 2S0. 

[RUPFUGTO, B. P.— H. Tajtiaar, 
Pers. rafti^ ‘dariiiui?,* Tl)o tiioacni 
Ti»/« 7 arin Indian cities is n trorkjiian 
vlio* repiirs rents nnd liolos in ICn.'^li- 
liiir slmwla nnd other woollen rnbrit**. 
Such workmen were regulnrly cm* 
]Ql<iyc»l ill the cloth fnetories of the 
J3.f. Co., to (wnminc the iimnufnctured 
cloths and remove pelty defects in the 
sveaving. 

17;4)..-“On insiHJctiHg the Dacca goewN, 
we* found tho Socr!»Qtt!Cs (ace PIECE- 
GOOBB) very much frayed nnd very Wlij 
xaffn-ffllrx'd or Joined .^' — iMtn 
V;,/. Co., Fob. 2:», India OfTico MfW. 


* Tli*‘He IngoU avrr call«t Ibn Ibituta 

ki\k; **At otic dny'^ Joun»*'y from Ufcnk *rr tb»* 
Iifllit of till* who nr# ChrltthiH ; they hair 
If a Italr aivi bine r> vt, thvy an** ujrly in fialtirr ntnl 
crafiy In ehanictpr. Tlti'y ha^ r nlhrr mini's and 
thHy bring from th#*fr country ravm, Le, Jnff>t4 
of Flhfr, with which they buy and n^U in that 
country, Tlio wofRhtof each Ingot la five minrr</' 
—It 41 1. rrgolotti (c. iniO), F|r<iklns of tbr land* 
rmitr to Catliay, m>*i lluit on nniving at Caa<c\i 
<{./•. h'/nmv of JIarro ToiO or IIaiig-cliau*fis) “jou 
mil dlsfio-io of tliQ rmunt of nlUrr that you hnvo 
with you . . . and yon may rrekon th(» tamma 
totm worth S lenldcn florInH'*^(F''v In thrfinv, ftc., 
it It tpotild ftnj>*«T from Waa tf, quottd 

hy llarnmrr (Gachtrhtf tlrr r?o!/fr»wn i/Ottlf, 221), 
that gold IngoU nWo wrro catlivl •«« or tnnnu 
The niide la atill calM $hn In lurheatan. 


18.11. — *'ltafn«etirB aro darners, who 
repair tho cloths Umt have been damaged 
during bleaching. They join brokon thread*, 
remove knots from threads, *c.'*— 7>fi/for, 
CvUoii Afunufacturc of Z^flcnn, 27*] 

RUM, s. Tins is not nn Indiaii w<ird. 
The clymolocy is given hy Wedgwood 
iw from a slang word of the IBth 
century, romr for ‘good'; romc-booie, 

* good * drink ' ; nmi so, rum, Tlic 
Knglish word has always ivith us a 
Hole of vul^rity, hut we nmv note 
here th.st tlonr^io in his TUilian 
ver*iian of the Ihlinuynnn, wdiilsl de- 
M:ril»ing the Palace of" Rdtutm, is hold 
enough to spunk of ita being {icrvaded 
by “an odoriferous breeze, perfunu'd 
with Siindnlwood, and bdellium, with 
rum nnd with sirop” (iii* 292). “Mr. 
X. Darnell Davis has put foith a 
derivation of the word r«?«, whirli 

ivc5 the only jirobablo history of it. 
t ctmo froln Bnrhudo'*, where the 
idaiiter^ fin't distilled it, somewhere 
between 1040 and 1045. A MS. ‘De- 
sermtion of Barlxido**,’ in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1051, 
Bays; ‘The chief fudling they make 
I in the Island is JlurnhulUoiit ahns Kill- 
I JJiHif and this is made of Fngar*enne.s 
' distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrihic 
liqour.' G. Wnrrtirs De^^criplion of 
Stirtnnm, 1001, pIiows the woitl in lUs 
present .short term: ‘Rtun is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-<ianes 
. . . called Kill-Devil in New England ! * 

* IlamhttUiou ' is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a great tmmilt.' and niny 
have been ndojiled from ‘'ome of the 
Devonshire f»»lllcrs in lUrbatlos; nt 
nny rate, lillle doubt can e.xist that 
it lias given rise to our w*n’(l rum, 
mid the longer name r»wf»otrh7if/, 
wiiich ^aiIors give to their grog.” — 
Academify Sejil, 5, 1885. 

RUM-JOHNNY, s. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
tvord, both, tve believe, obsolete. 

a. It tens applied, according to 
Williamson, (r'‘.*U., i. 167) to a hnv 
eloBs of native Bcrvaiits who plied on 
the wharves of Client la in order to 
obtain employiiidiit from niiw-corners. 
That nnthor cxjilnins it ns a eovrup- 
tioii of ifuniordiib which ho alleges to 
i)c one of (lie corniiionest of Mnliom • 
medan names. [The MrmjfhonyGuUj/^ 
of Calcutta (Oewi/, Good Old Day/», * 
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139) perliaps in the Kiiiic ‘svay derived 
its name from one Mtr /(Iji.J 
1810 .— “Ooncrally speaking, the present 
iKcnirt«^, who attach themselves 
tlwns of European ships may iTjSZtlcrod 
least hnjaird of controvemon, bo 
ns nothtiig nioro or less than Rum-Johim|cs 

?of a larger growth.’ "-l»'«/han./e», 1 »-V.. 

i. 191. 

h. Among soldiers and 
prostitute*; from Hind. nlnijmiT, bU. 
r/rmd-ja»7, ‘a i»lca>’iiig nonmn, a 
dnnciiig-girl.* 

ri799.— . . and the Ilainj®nlB (Ilinda 
dancing women) havo heen 
nml singing before the idol. — Cof<6iwtr, 
m Ltfr, 153 ] , 

1814,—** I li'od near four years witmn a 
low miles of the solemn 
\oluptuous dosolces wss their 
the ramJannlcB or dancing-prls attached 
to the temple-, in a sort of luxunoiis stijicr. 
Btitionand sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates,”— Or. Jirw. in. « t 
[2nd cd. ii. 127 J. 

fl816.— ** But wo must except that cla«s 
of females called ravjaimeoa. w dancing- 
tnrls, who are attached to the temples. — 
jXmtite JouiiHiU n. 375, quoting H«<7i^n, 
Tour to Madnu and CAtun.J 

RUMNA, s. Hind, ramnd, Skt. 
ramawa, ‘umsnig pltMSuvo,* a cha«e, 
or reserved himtnig-groiina. 

17G0— “Abdal Clinb Cawn mimlercd at 
the Rumna m the month of March, 1/J)0, 
bv fcomo of the Ilcrcarahs, . , • — 1 on 
.s’4</orf, i. 63. 

1792— “The Peshivn having iimtcd nic 
to a novel spectacle at his nmma (read 
riowno), or park, .alnnit four mil<^ from 
roon.an. . . . — C, JfoW, in lorUSt Or. 
Mtm. [2nd cd. ii 821. (See also verses 
quoted under PAWNEE.) 

ETJNN (Or OUTOm, n.p. Hind. 
ran. This name, applied to the singu- 
lar extent of snud-lfat and salt-ivastc, 
often covered by high tides, or hy 
land-Hoods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of Cutch and the iiiain- 
land, IS a corruiition of the Skt. irina 
or Irinoy *a salt-swamp, a desert,* [or 
of ornwi/a, * a wildeniess ’]. Tlie Runn 
is first mentioned in the Pcriplns, in 
which a tnic indication is given of 
this tract and its dangers. 

c. A.D. 80-90.— ** But after passing tlio 
Sinthus U. thoio is another gulph funning 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
Xxiiion, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the Little. And there is an expanse of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 


tinual eddies extending far from the land.” 

c, 1370 .— ** The guides had mahttoiisly 
nislcd them into a place called the Kunchl- 
xan. In this place all the land is injl?*^* 

Sued «ith J. to f 

<lescribc.' — >n liu 

®"{bS 3 .-**MurafTnr fied, and ™-<od 

Ran. which is nn inlet of the sw, and t^k 

thTroad to JcsH.almif. 

breadth of the water of the Ban is 

and 20 Iw. How ent into the 

?h?y call Kach, on iho aihoyydo o^ the 

water.”— /M. 

c. 1590.— “Between Clmlwanch, Sirmr 
Ahinedabad, Pultcn, n«d 
tract of eonnln-. IM) co-o in ionpth. and m 
breadth from 7 to 50 ®®"®» 

Run. Before the 
{Sriodical rams tho sea 
l.atcs this siKil, and 10.^0^ by < 
tbc rainy Otadtnn, 

1800 , ii. 71 ; [cd. Jarntt, ii. 219 ]. 

1819 .-** On tho morning of the 2 Uh I 
embarked and lando<l ntxnit 6 p.tn. in the 
Runn of Sindh. 

. . ii»io(tBioii>Tti.,noitlicrwffl 

Nor good dry land, • • ^ 

jDry Ltav^n/rom I'etm;/ !*• 


BUPEB, s. Hinl. rBiriim, fnmi 
Skt, rCnmi ‘wrought silver. Tlit 
stniidarf/ coin of the Aiiglo-Indmn 
monetary svstem, as it ^^ns oi tiu 
Xlftliommcdiin Empire tlint 
ouw. It is commonly ('J® ‘J 

XViKon, in ln» on tins vort. 

which contains much valuable and 
conden'sed infonimtion) tliftt tlio rujH-e 
uns introduced l>v Shcr Sliidi (m 1^-); 
And this is no doulit, formnllv true , 
Imt it is cortniii that a com substanti- 
ally identical with the nippe. ia 
approsimating to " 
rati* (or 170 ^ms ‘re.v) °f « 

ancient Hindu sUndard, had l>Mn 
struck hv the Jlahommcdan sovcrcimii 
of Dclhi'm the 13th and 14th centuries 
and had formed an imiiortant P^tt o 
their ciirrcncv. In fact, the capita 
coins of Delhi, from the Umo of 
lyaltimish (a.D. 1211-1230) to the a^ 
c^ion of Mnhoniiiicd Tiighlak (13-J> 
were cold and silver pieces, respectn ol\ 
of the weight just mentioned. XU 
gather from the stalcmcnia ,of 1 m 
Ilatiita and his contemporaries that, 
the gold coin, which the fornier genor- 

allv calls tanga and sometiines goW 

dinar, was worth 10 of the sihw com, 
which he calls dinar, thiis rediMtmg 
that the relation of gold ^ 
value was or had recently been, as 
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10:1. Mnliomincd Tnghlnk roinodolled 
tlic curroncy, issiniig gold plece.4 of 
200 gTA ana silver piece*? of 140 grs. 
— an indication protKibly of n great 
“depreciation of gold” "(to nsc onr 
inocferii language) con^e^ment on tlic 
enoruioiis nniount of gold bullion ob- 
tained from tlio plunder of AVestern 
and Sontboni India. Some years 
later (1330) Mabommed developed Ins 
notable hebenie of a foi'ced cinreiicy, 
consi^sling entirely of coi)i>er lobcus. 
Tbis^ tbrmv evmibing into confusion, 
and it was not till .«ix 3'car5 later tlmt 
nn.v sustained i'^‘?ue‘5 o? ordinar;' coin 
were rccotninenced. Trom about this 
time the old Mandard of 176 grs. was 
reado]»ted for gold, and \\a^ maintained 
till tne time of Sher Shrdi. But it 
doe*^ not a]>pear that the old standard 
WHS then rcmiiird for silver. In the 
ndgu «tf Mnliotniued^s successor Feroz 
Shfib, Mr. E. Thomas’s cxanipli^ show 
tlic gold coin (d 176 gr^ standard 
mnniiig with continued issues 

of a silver (or professedly silver) coin 
of MO grjf. ; and this i?peaking briefly, 
I'ontiiiued to he the case to the end of 
the I-odi dynasty (?V. 16i0). The 
roitiage KMiis to have sunk into n state 
of gr(‘at irreguliirity, not remedied by 
Ikiber (who struck* odiro/ij? (h»o A8H- 
HAPEE) and dirhams^ such ns weru 
ii^ed in Turkoj-tan) or llumriyfin, but 
the refonn of which smus untlctlakexi 
by Sher Slnih, .a*! above tucnlioncd. 

IJis silver coin of 176-178 pns was 
that wbicli popularly o))taincd iltc 
natne of ri/ptua^ wliich 1ms continued 
to our day. "Tlie weight, iiidec/l, of 
the coin*- so efsded, never verj' ncctirate 
ill native tiiiies, varied in ditrereut 
•States, and the ]»urity varied still 
more. *I*hc former never went verj* 
far on either side of 170 grs., but the 
quantity of pure .silver cont.ninecl in 
it sunlc in suine casoa ns low as 140 
gt-t., and even, in exceptional cabes, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
c/>nfii)cd to imtivu States. Unjiees 
Were Rlmck in Bonilmy at a very early 
dale of tlic Brltidi occupation. Of 
t!ie*-e there are four apccimeits in 
the Br. Mufi. The first hears ohv. 
♦Tun Bvi*j:e or Bo5tnAi5(. 1C77. 
Bv AUTIIOKITV or CitAUnrii the 
Skconi) ; Tfv. Kino or Giuiat 
B niTATNR . KhaNCR . AND . lUKIiANn 
Wl, 107*8 gr. Tlic fourth bc-ars o6v. 
‘ IION . Soc ♦ A NO . Ind . OKI.’ with a 


shield ; rn\ *A, l)i:o. Pax.et. Ikciu:- 
jinsTUM jiox . Bojihay . Angmc . 
Brcisf. A*» W IVoiglit 177*8 gr. 
Difleiciit Rirpfcs minted by the British 
Govenunent were ciu rent* in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Piesi- 
dcncy s cveral were current ; viz. the ^ 
8i7;/;<i (fcc BICCA) lUijice, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs., and con- 
mined 17C grs, of jiiuo .silver; the 
FameWuff/dr?, which latterly weighed 
IPO prs.,^ containing 106 216 of pnio 
silver ; the Itupccfup to 1815)), 

which weighed 174*70 grs., and con- 
tained 188 ‘OSO of pu IV .silver. Hc.-^ides 
these there was the Phohini or ‘cur- 
rent* ru]»ec of account, in which the 
Coinnany’s accounts were kept, of 
wiiirli ll(i were equal lo 100 
[“The WmiJ or (*oiiipjiny*s Aixol rupee 
was coined at Calcutta, and was in 
value 3), per cent, less than the Sikka 
rupee”" (BtivnWfg, Ihtbmjuuj, 99),] 
Tile Bombay Itupee was adopted fiom 
(hut of iSimit, iiTirl from 1800 its sveigbf. 
iva« 178*32 gin. ; it«; pure silver 101*04. 
Tlie Huptv at Madras (w'ln»rc Imwever 
the stntidanl currency was of an vn- 
tindy diffeiviit oharacUT, ^ee PAGODA) 
was originally tlial of the Kaw'ub of 
(he Oirnnlie"(or ‘KntK»b of Arrol ') 
and w*as usually know*ii as the i-trrof 
llupec. W find its i«snes varying 
from 171 to 177 gn». in woighb Dud 
from ICO to 170 of jiurv siher ; whibt 
in 1811 there took place an nlmoriunl 
coinage, from Ppanisb dollars, of ru)»ccft 
w*ilh a weight of ISB grs. and ini)'20 
of jmre silver. 

Also frf>m wine rc.*icon or oihciv * 
perhaps from commerce Ivtween those 
{daces and lias ‘Coast,’ the Chittagong 
and Dacca cunenoy (t.c. in the ex- 
treme east of Bengal) “formerly con- 
Fi.^ted of Arcol rupees j and ihcv were 
for some lima coined expressli* for 
those districts at the (\alculta and 


* Tilt* Unit Nonrttif niiM'f5, Mhicli orf»nin‘i\t 
ccruiTriK.** to Uio tvfoniiatiOTi nml taiiUca- 
tion of tho hHllAii tfiiuapfl in IKTS, one \i-i3* 
lUllietilt to ilncWati*. Tll^ v onl U J»r^^>^rty #fi 
1»1. or Ar. /nnn(i), R yrar, Awonlini; to U»<' oUI 
practfro in Ikiirdt. coins ilctcriorntcil in \altii*, fii 
com;».irl*-on wllh the nttiroof Accooot, ir)K»ii tlu-y 
jias%t tl iii5 ihinl jrnr of UiMr ctirrnicy, mot tln'so 
m|»r4s win* ttrniH XontisU or .Sonnut. Itul In 
1778, to put R btop to this lncouvrn|i-nci*, Covi rn* 
ruent rlrtcrmlficd ttiat at) ntners rofnr<l iti nitiiro 
ulionM iM'ar thu liiijiri-SHiim of t)io ]Mh#au or >«*Ar 
ofBUMi *AlAm (Uoi Mo^nl tle-n n-liaUiiRV Aii<t In 
all laUT usfn of the k'nn 5onnia it apnoan* to bo 
M|n(vaicitt III value (o tlic rarnikliStuu nip(s«, or 
the ntOfb'm “Coruiwuy’w Iliu*rc" (uliWi wrh of 
tiiQ nnnn* HtAiiilanl) 
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Dflccii Miiita. * (I) {Prinupi Useful 
Tables^ ed. by E. 2Vi<nna«, 24.) 

These examples will ^vc some idea 
of tlie confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to tlie ^rast variety 
Resides of native coinagcs)i hut the 
Vihjcct is far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
aiford to it in such a work as this* 
The first step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under Kcgulatton VII, 
of 1833, but this still inaiutaincd the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the ru^ices over the rest 
of India. The Sicca was abolished 
as a com by Act XlIT. of 1830 ; and 
the universal nmee of British territory 
has since been the “Company’s Bupee,” 
as It was long called, of 180 grs. weight 
and 165 pure silver, representing there- 
fore in fact the jEarnirndhiUl Eupee. 


1610, — “This annio consiitod of 100,000 
horse at tho least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Blophanta: so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee Icsso 
than fine or sixo hundred thon<iand persons, 
in<^much that tho waters wore not suf- 
ficient for them; a Muesocke (see M176- 
SnCK) of water being sold for a Bupia, 
end yet not enough to be had.*'— J/errJLinj, 
in Purclatt, i. 427. 

U615.— “ Koupies Jangcra (,/e/id»ylri) of 
100 uhicb goeth fonr for fire ordlnaiy 
roupioB of 80 pitag called C^<anff9 (see 
KUZZAmTA), and wo mluc them at 2s. 4d» 
per piece : Cfcam (see SICCA) of Amadavis 
which goeth for 86 puns, Ohallennn of Agra, 
which goeth for 83 iiuoi,”— JFVjtter, Ztlten, 
iii. 87.f 

1616.— “Rnpias monotao genus cst, quo- 
rum aingulao xxri nssibus callicis aut 
circiter nequivalont."— Jomc, in. 83. 


„ “ ... As for his Goremmont of 

Patan onoly, bo gave tho King cloven Lcckcs 
of Buplas (tho Rupia is two shillings, tvro- 
pence sterling) . , • wherein he had Begall 
Authontio to take what ho list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by tho 
ycare.”— jSiV T, Eoe, in Punnm^ i, 648; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 239, with some differences of 
reading]. 

„ “They call the pcccos of money 
roopeoB, of which there are some of divers 
values, tho meanest worth two shillings and 
threoponco, and tho best two shillings and 
nino^nce sterling.” — JVrry, in Purc/ms, 


[ “This money, consisting of the 
two-shilling pieces of this country called 
Roopeaa. — /Iwter, iv. 229.] 

1648.—“ Reducing tho Ropie to four and 
twenty Holland Btuyvers.”— T'an Tieinf, 26. 

1653. — “ Roupie cat vno mfinoyo dcs Indcs 
do la valour de 30r.” (i.r. «eia).— He (a Eou/- 
faye-fr-Geur, od. 1657, p. ^5. 


o. IGhO.— “ And for a Ronpy (In Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, ypo may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Bneks, 
in proportion,” — Ermier, E.T, p. 140 ; [cd. 
ConstoMe, 438]. 

1673.—“ Tho other was a Goldsmith’, who 
bad coined copper Rupees.”— i-Vyer, 97. 

1677. — “Wo do, by Iboso Presents • . . 
giiro and grant unto tho said Governor and 
^mpany . • • full and free liiborty, Power, 
and Authority * • • to stamp and com • . • 
Monies, to bo called and known by tho 
Kamo or Kamos of Rupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, or by such other Kamo or 
Kamos , . Xe«i»r» Patent of Charles JL 
In Carters of (he EJ* Ch.t p. 111. 

1771.—“ Wo fear tho worst however ; that 
is, that tho Govommont aro alx>ut to inter- 
fero with tho Cbmpanr in tho management 
of AiTain in India. Whenover that happen'; 
it will ho high Time for u^ to decamp. I 
know tlio Tonimr of the King's Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready enough 
to grasp at tho Rupees whonover they fall 
within their Reach.”— Jf 5. letter of James 
Jtennell, March 81. 

BUSSTTl), s. Fers. rasad, Tlic 
I ])rovi8ion8 of grain, forage, and otlier 
j necessaries ready by tbe local 
olHccrs at the caii^iug ground of a 
’ military' force or official cortc^gc. Tlie 
vernacular word has some other 
technical meanings (see fFiisoii), hut 
tliis is its meaning in an Anglo-Indiau 
mouth. 

[c. 1640-60.— Rasad. (Sco under TAKA.) 

ETTT, s. Hind, rath, *a chariot’ 
Kow niipliod to a native carriage 
drawn. t>y a pony, or oxen, and used 
by women on a journey. Also applied 
to the cor in which idols are carried 
forth on festival days. [See ROOK.] 

[1810-17.— “Tippoo'sAumil . . ^wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
tho rat (atcmploof Ctirvod wood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in procession on public 
occasion^ and requiring many thousand 
persons to effect its movoment).”— irdlj; 
tSkdehes, Madras reprint ii. 2$1. 

[1813.— “In this camp hackeries and 
ruths, as they are callea when they have 
four w'heols, are always drawm by bullockfs 
and aro used, almost oxclnsivoiy, by tho 
Jlaees, tho Kach girls, and the bankers.”— 
JDrouffkton, Letters, od. 1892, p. 117.] 

1829. — “This being tho case I took tho 
liberty of taking the rat and horse to camp 
as prize property.”— A/5mi. of John Ship^ 
11. 183. 

BUTTBB, BETTERS. Hind,ra«7, 
rati, Skt. raldikd, from ralda, ‘red.* 
Tlic seed of a leguminous creeper 


JIYOT. 


RYOT. 


(Ahru^ 2 >r€ca(ortuJi^ L») sonietimes willed 
comitr)- liquorice— a prctfcj- scarlet iica 
Avith tt \)lack CT)ot — used from time 
inmiemorial m India ns n goldsmith’s 
Aveiglit^ and knoim in iSiglniid ns 

* Crab’s eyes/ Jlr- Tliomns lias sliomi 
that the ancient may be taken as 
equal to I'Tft grs. Troy {Numifmnta 
Onnitaltdy Xew cd., Pt. I. pp. 12-14). 
This work' of Mr. Tliomns^s contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
wc borrow from lus paper the following 
extract from Ikfnnu (viii. 132): *‘Tlie 
very siniill mote which may t)C dis- 
cerned in a sunbeam passing througb 
& lutticG is the first of quantities, and 
men call it a trararcjm, 133. Eiglit 
of these trafttrevu^ are supposed equal 
in weight to one minute poppy-seed 
(/fZrAwrf), three of those seeds are 
equal to one black ninsUrd - seed 
(ruja - Arri/mjKi), and three of these 
last to a white mustard-seed (jiaara- 
sarghnjm), 134. Six white mustard- 
.secds arc equal to a middle-sired 
l»arley-corn (yava)^ three such Iwrley- 
coniB to one hriBhijala (or raktika), 
five Itrighmlas of gold arc one nu!//ia, 
and sixteen such nid^/iaa onc^sKvanm/’ 
&c. (ibid, p. 13). In the Atv^ Abul 
Farl calls tlic xatti surJ:h^ wliich is a 
translation (Pens, for ‘ red ’). In Persia 
the seed is railed 

* Cock’s eye’ (see Bloclmamh E.T„ i. 
10 n., and Jarreft, ii. 354). Furtlicr 
notices of the rati used as a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir Av, Elliot’s Coins of Madras (p. 49). 
Sir Walter’s experience is that the rail 
of the gem-dwilers is a double r^fi, 
and an Apjiroximation to the manjdfU 
(.cce HAHGELIK). Tliis accounts for 
Taveniicr’s valuation nt 3j grs. 
[Mr. Ball gives tlicweiglit at S'dO Troy 
grs, {Tarermer^ ii. 448)Tj 

c, 1C70.— **At tlio mine of •^ouw^f/iowrin 
liertf/fflftt they wcipfh by Batiks, nnd tlio 
Bau is ^evon ci^^bth*) of a Cnmi. or throo 
CTaini and a haU."— TVii'rrmV, E.T. ii. 140 ; 
[cd. Ml, II. 89]. 

RYOT, s, Ar. ra%jai, from ruVr, ‘ to 
pasture/ nienning originally^ according 
toils etymolo^', *a herd nb pasture*; 
but flieu ‘subjects* (collectively), .It 
is by natives used for ‘a subject’ in 
India, hut its specific Anglo-Indian 
apiiiication is to *n tenant of the soil’ ; 
an individual occupying land os a 


fanner or cultivator. In Turkey the 
word, in the form raiya, is applied to 
the Oiristian subjects of the Porte, 
who arc not liable to the conscription, 
hut pay a poll-tax in lieu, the 
6r Jtiya (sec JE2YA). ^ 

nCOO,— “lUats or clowncs” (See under* 
DOAI.)] 

1775. — “For Foino period after tho 
creation of tJio world there neither 
Mflgi<<trato nor Punishment . , . nnd tho 
Byota ^\ero nourished with piety nnd 
morality,*'— //o/Aflrf, Gen«fo Cvd>^, 41. 

1780.- 

To him in n l)ody tho Byots complnin*d 

That their lioiuics were burnt, ana tlicir 
cattle distrain'd.*’ 

Tfi^ l*fitn*zof l^imphin IWond, Ac, 31. 

1790.— "A ralyot is rntbor a fanner than 
a huitwndman."— Co in I.ije, 42, 

1809.— **Tlic ryots were all at work in 
their fields*’— Aon/ IVi/ni/w, ii. 127. 

3813.— 

'* And oft around tho cATcm fire 

On n«ionary hchcmo<« deb.vto, 

Tosiuitoh theBayahs from thcirfntc.'* 
Jfyioi}, Ilnth of Ahydv^. 

1820.— “An aenuaintnneo ^^lth the ciw- 
tonn of tho inhabitant^ but tmrtictilarly of 
the rayots, the tcimrcH . . . tlio 

n;;rceincuts n«na1 among thorn rcg.ardiiig 
cultivation, nnd between them nnd Hoiicnra 
(•^eo SOWCAB) req>eeting h/.inH nnd nd- 
v.incoi ... 1*1 o*»sDntwl to a judge.”— 

7*. .1/ioiro, in At/f*, it. 17. 

1870.— “Ryot i** a wok! which Hinueh . , . 
rntntsed. It Ih Arabic, but no doubt eoiiic<i 
through the Porainn. It means * protected 
i one,' ‘subject,’ *a commoner,* ns dis- 
I lingiilshcd front or * noble.* In 

I n native mouth, to tho j>rc«cnt day, it is u*«c(l 
m this iieim>, and not in that of tenant,"— 
<if/Mnd Tnutre (CoMcii Club), 160. 

j The title of a iiewspaiwr, in Eiiclish 
I but of unlive editing, publi^hca for 
’ some years Iwck in 'Calcutta, corre* 

! .spoiids to what is licrc said ; it is Ram 
and Raiyat. 

]877.JL»*Tlie great financial distinction 
lietwcon tho follow'crn of l*<lntii , . « and 
tho my^s or infidel subjeotH of thu Sultan, 
sviifi tho payment of /lunitr/i or capitation 
tux.**— //• ff Orffc^, v. 22 (od. 1877). 

1884.—“ Using tho rights of conquest after 
tho fasliion of tho Normans in ICnglaml, tho 
Turks had everywhorc, exeopt in tho 
Cyclade*!, . . . soired on tho greater part 
of tho most foriito lands. Hence they 
formed the landlorti class of Greece ; whilst 
tho Bayoba, ns the Turks ntylo their non- 
Mussulmnn Fubjcctw, usually fiirmcd tho 
territories of their inastora on tho meteyfr 
flVHtcin." — Mvrmu** Randhool- for Ore^ce 
(fiy A. V. yule), p.’fri. 
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SABAIO, gABAJO, 


BYOTWABEY, adj. A teclini- 
cality of modern coinage. Hind, from 
Pers. rahyahutr, formed from t3ie pre* 
ceding. Tlie ruQtiL'arry system is that 
under nhich the settlement for land 
revenue is made directly hy the Govern- 
ment agency witli each individual 
cultivator holding land, not intli the 
viUace community, nor with any 
midaleman or landlord, payment heing 
also received directly from every such 
individual. It is the system 'vvhich 
chiefly prevails m the itadras Presi- 
dency , and was elaborated there in 
its present fonn mainly by Sir T. 
Munro 

1824 — “It has been objected to the 
zyofcwan system that it produces unequal 
as<«essniont and dostrojs ancient nghtsand 
privileges but these opinions scorn to 
onginnto m soiue misapprehension of its 
nature.**— &c., of Str T, Munro, 
i. 265. We may observe that the spelling 
hore IS not ^lunro's. Tlio Editor, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has folloncd a system (seo 
Preface, p. x.) , .ind we see in Glag^s Life 
(ill. 355) that ^unro wrote ^Bayotwar.' 


s 


SABAIO, QABAIO, &c., n.p. Tiic 
name generally given by the Portu- 
guese writers to the Mahonimedan 
prince who was in posseFsioii of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who 
had lived much there. He was in fact 
that one of the captains of the Bfih- 
mani kingdom of tlic Dccenu who, in 
the division that took place on the 
decay of the dynasty towards the 
end of the 16th century, became the 
founder of the Adil Shahl family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
to the ena of the folloiriiig century 
(see IDALCAB). His real name was 
Ahdul Aluzaflar Yiisuf, with the sur- 
name Sahai or Savdt. There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in- 
telligent statement of De Barros (II. 
V. 2) that he had this name from being 
a native of fSdvd in Persia [see Bombay 
Gazdtter^ xxiii. 404] Garcia de Orta 
does not seem to have been aware of 
this histoiy, and he derives the name 
from Sahb (see below), apparently a 
mere guess, though not an unnatural 
one. Mr. Birch’s surmise {A Thoqueraut^ 
ii. 82), with these two old and obvious 


sources of suggestion before him, that 
“the word may possibly he connected 
wiUi otpCthlf Arabic, a soldier,” is quite 
inadmissible (nor is sipd/if Arabic). 
[On this word Mr. Whiteway : 
“ In his explanation of this word Sir 
H. Yule has been misled by Binns. 
Couto (Dec. iv. Bk. 10 ch. 4) is con- 
clusive, where he says: ‘This Cufo 
extended the limits of his rule os far 
ns he could till lie went in person to 
conquer the island of Goa, wdiicli was 
a valuable possession for its income, 
and was in possession of a lord of 
Canara, called Samy^ a vassal of the 
King of Canara, who then had his 
headquarters at what wo call Old Goa. 
... As there wia much jungle here, 
Saray, the lord of Goa, had certain 
houses where he stayed for hunting. 

. . . These houses still preserve the 
memoir of the Hindu Bavmj^ as they 
arc called the Savayo’s house, whom 
for many years the Governors of India 
lived. As our Joao .de Barros could 
not get true information of tli&ee 
I tiling he confounded the name of 
' tlie Hindu Bavay with that of Cufo 
I (? Yusuf) Adil Shfih, saying in the 
6th Book of his 2nd Dccnae that when 
we went to India a Moor called Soay 
was lord of Goa, that wc ordinarily 
called him Sabayo, and that he was 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and native of the city of 
Sam, At this his sons laughed 
heartily when wc read it to them, 
saying that their father was anything 
hut a Turk, and his name anything 
but (htfo.’ This passage makes it 
clear that tlic origin of tlie word is 
the Hindu title Stinf?, Hind. Saudi, 
‘Imving the excess of a fourth,* 'a 
quarter better than other people,' 
which ia one of the titles of the 
Maharaja of Jaypur. To show that it 
was more or less well knouTi, I may 
point to the little State of Sunda, 
wliich lay close to Goa on the SJE., 
of which the IMa was of the Vijaya- 
nagar family. This little State became 
independent after the destrucrion of 
Vijayanngar, and remained in existence 
till absorbed by Tippoo Sultan. In 
this State Siwdl was a common 
honorific of the ruling family. At 
the same time Barros U’as not alone 
in calling Adil Shah the Sabaio (see 
Atboquerque, Cartas, p. 24), where the 
name occurs. The mistake haring 
been made, eveiyone accepted it.**] 
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There is a story, related as xni- 
questionablc by Firislita, that the 
Sahaio was in reality a son of the 
Turkish Sultan Agii Murad . (or 
* Aiuurath ’) IL, who was saved from 
mmder at liis father’s death, and 
placed^ in the Itands of Timld-ud-dln, 
a Persian merchant of ^iva, hy whom 
he was brought up. In liis youth he 
sought his fortune in India, and being 
sola as a slave, and going through a 
saccession of adventui-os, reaclied his 
high position in the Dcc^n (Briggs^ 
FiriAita, iii. 7'8). 

1510. — ** But whoa Afonso Dalboquorquo 
took Goa, it would bo nlwut 40 years more 
or 1cs<! .iinco the ^baio had taken it from 
the Hindoos."— it. 00. 

„ ** In this island (Goa c.ancd C^o<;n) 
there is a fortress near the sen, wnlica 
round after oiir manner, in which thoro is 
ftometimes a caphiin called Savaiu, 'i^hohas 
400 Hamel ukc«; ho himself l>oing also a 
I^famclukc. . . 116. 

1516. — “Going further along the coast i 
there is a very bo.'uitiful rivor, which sends j 
tt\o arms into the sc.*t, making botween 
them an island, on which stonds the city 
of Goa belonging to D(Upwn (Deccan), and 
it was a principality ot itself with other 
districts ndjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there wr.os a great Lord, as vassal of the 
said King (of Dccc.sn) called Sabayo, who 
being a good soldier, well mannered and 
e\|Xfrienccd in war, this lordship of Go.a 
was bestowed ui>ou him, that ho might con- 
tinually make war on tlio King of Korsinga, 
AS he did until his death. And then ho loft 
this city to his son Cabaym Hydal^an. . • 

— /1/inw, Lisl)on ed. 287. 

1563.— “0. . . . And returning to our 
subject, os Adel in Persian means ' jitstico,' 
they called the princo of these torritorics 
AdelhaiD, as it were *Lord of Justice.* 

**Jl, A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither ho nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell mo also why in Spain 
they call him tho Sabaio ? 

“ 0, Some have told mo that ho was so 
called because they used to c-Ml a Captain 
by this name; hut I afterwards came to 
know that in fact Mtbfi in Arnhic means 
Mord.* . . *'~^Garciai f. 30. 

SABLE-FISH. SceHILSA. 

SADEAS, SABEASPATAM, ii.p. 
Tin’s name of a place 42 in. south of 
Marl ms, the scat of an old Dutch 
factory, was probably shaped into the 
usual lonn in a sort of conformity 
with Madras or Madrasj>a(am. The 
correct name is Sadurnif hut it is 
soiitetimAs made into Badrang- and 
Shatranyjpaianu [The Madras Gloss. 
gives Tam. Hlmilmravgoppaianamt Skt. 


cliaiur-anga^ Hhe four luilitaTV arms, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants ana cars.*] 
Flyer (p. 28 ) calls it Sitiurfrasrapafani, 
which IS probably a misprint, for 
Bandrazlajiatam, 

1C72. — “ From Tirepoplior you come . . . 
to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory." — Bahlafus^ 152. 

1726. — “ Tho name of tho place is properly 
Sadrangapatam ; Imt for short it » albo 
called Sadrampatom, and most commonly 
Sadraspatam. In tho TolUnga it indicates 
tho name of tlio founder, aiul in Persian 
it moans ‘thousand trouhloa’ or the Shah- 
board which wo call chess,” — Valen*i)n, 
Choromandfly 11. The curious explanation 
of Sitatntaj or ‘clicks,* as ‘a thousand 
troubles,’ is no doubt some popular etymo- 
logy; sueli as P. mdonuj, ‘a hundred 
gnefs.* Tho word is really of Sanskrit 
ongin, from CViefumayem, literally, ‘qund- 
npartito ’ ; tho four constituent parts of 
! an army, vie. howe, foot, clmnota and 
' elephants. 

[1727.—“ SaderasB. or Saderass Patam." 
(See under LONG-CLOTH.)] 

c. 1780. — "J’ai'ois pcns4 quo Sadras au- 
roit lo lieu oh dovoicnt finir mes cun- 
trariotds et mos courses."— //iwyh^r, 1 . 141, 

„ “‘Non, jo no sins point Anglois,* 
m’dcrini-jo avoc indignation ot tnins|)ort; 
'jo suis tm IloUandois do Sadringapat- 
nam."— /6»Vf. 191. 

1781.— “Tlio chief officer of tho French 
now despatched a summons to tho English 
commandant of tho Fort to suirondor, and 
tho commandant, not being of opinion he 
could rcrist . . . evacuated tlio fort, and 
proceeded by sea in boats to Sudrung 
Pttttim."— //. of llydur Ncdhy 447. 

SAFFLOWEE, s. Tlic flowers of 
the amuml Carthavius tinciorins, L, 
(N.O. Cowfwtffltf), a cousidcraldc 
article of export from India for use 
of a red dye, and sometimes, from the 
rescmhlance of the dried flowers to 
saflron, termed * bastard saffron.' The 
colouring matter of safilowcr is the 
basis of rouge. Hie name is a curious 
modification of words by the ‘striving 
after meaning.’ For it points, in tlic 
.fir-et half of the name, to the analocv 
with saffron, and in the second haU, 
to the object of trade being a flower. 
But neither one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the word. Baffloiar appears to lie an 
eventual corruption ot the Arabic 
name of the thing, This word 

we find in medieval trade-lists {e.fj. 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms 
sucli as ttsfiorCy asfroky astiforey zaffrolCy 
sajffiore; from the last of which the 
transition to mfflown i.s nntuial. In 
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old Uuiii tnu^htioii of AvjVeniia 
it to Ixi enlled Cronu horiulnmt*^ 
for the rorrc^j»oiitU«(? Aratiic ih j;ivcn 
ht<for^ Anotticr Arabic rinruo for tbiv 
Arttclc is /’urfitm, ^\lach wr prcHUino 
to !»« lliij origin of tins botnin^lV 
ro rthnm t{f. In 1! tnd. it in ailK’d 
liwmhhn or AiMiim. Kn'tw'lnondrr 
remarks tiint tliotigh the tu'o ]»httts 
r.ittroii nml sillUmcr, have not the 
fllghl03t rc'‘(*mhl mcf*, niul belong In 
tno flifTen^nt families nml of 

the imt, there hai l>rvn n 

cvrtnin coiifu'‘iun lMawc<*n ihrin niucujg 
nlimxt all natnois inelnding the 
Chine«c, 

c. im-*'TJ8fur ... .IN /fav/.i. 

Thi< n cjVinn;? n:‘»!W, 

in 'Hipfo iiro i‘ro kinclo, cuUirntetj 

Arel nild, (vOt) of wlorh irnor la Ami 

lh« *'01 <U cif tvhich Ate ♦rf* n,'’— 

Hn It. IW, 

r. lan.—** AlSlor* 'iiol e'«*cr fri‘<c<s e 
0 c»i!onto nv**o in ct»lorr di tnon 
fafTomno. v non (fedt«v c chiMv A nevio <1i 
fcmnnnclU tli rAfternno, e cho nun r(\ In* 
nndnto, l\w qii'indo I* Tfcchlo e trvMndnt** >i 
e|x)I\t.rit7A, c fne Tennml.”— Jt7l!. 

ICll?. -***nio lvn> Inilhn •him nfofrMM 
<IUI ihcp pNvh foUuMng . . 

oosfnr, whirh ii n rtd die, gm;i qu-Oilitie ” 

— f’li/f, «Siri», m /V^r^»w, I. Ati, 

(IWr*!* -** . nivMer, itafllowcr, anr «II, 
c'i*'ti)rintti. . . .* -/<Mf nf </»’*»!* in 
VM 7n f 

ISIO.— ** l4' #i(nii lAlnnl <»•» rxrttnne, 
notnm«5 il-im le comincree i»*t 

]vir tc^ Arat>e« . . . osfonr ou . . 
Jutrtofiit Suitnnt M, S7nnini. 1e |>'^^tnior 
nnin tK’«lpmo la plmtc. ct le »4'<^tnd. im 
craino*.”-— »Vj/r. if" .'wiri;, Note on .INhi/fenfl 
l>. VJ.X 

ISia.— “ Bainowcr Hiieh, At 

/ber Arab ) h the floni'r of nn annnnl ii’mt, 
the Otrthapi'fi finrfoniM, {;rowln«r In llenpl 
A«r| other fvift* of India, trJnch rhen t.c/b 
cureil II not easily <U•l»^Jau«h^»tlltt from 
ralTron b) the eye, tliouch it ha^ nothiin?of 
il^ nmell or ta^ie.'*— n. 

8 ATTAOlTi Anib.My<inf;), Tlie 
true t^ntfron (CVo^im isnlipirt, L) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
fwrmrnc, ^vh^ch the Portuguese called 
flpi/rc7n dn Urm (‘country saftron.*} 
I The Hind, name is /infdl, or in the 
Deccan hahd^ [Skt, /mnVro, /nin, 
J green, yellow []. Garcia de Orta calls 
it erv €0 Jiuluico, ‘Indian fiaifron.' 
Indeed, Do/y sliows that the Amli. 
Inrhum for turmeric (whence the lioU 
Lat. cMrnima) is prolmbly taken from 
the Greek or*^ old, kp^kov. 


MoffJeon Slurif rays that kurhitn » 
‘njijdied to tetirnm* in niiny IVrsLnn 
nnd otlu'r writer*. 

r, 11100.— ** The iVrtsm cvtl Ihl'i rnA rtf. 
/Amf, nnd the Inhabltanti of IU*n rntl It 
rtf.AVrlf*iH, nnd tti^ICvrbnt i* Saffron. 

* '1‘hoy c»U the‘«* idsiit* Saffron thr j* 

, iKn ycllA^i in tl»« f'oiji* nay an S.itTron 

, Jlut^tr, li. :I70. 

* 1W>.L— “/A Since there h noshinz eV tn 
!».♦ Mid i»*i thi* ••ibjfTt, let in f>f nhat 

} werdi ‘o-natryMiffron.* 

I **<?, !• a inrd/ctne that rh'CiM 

j iiH'hrn id, •in«’e it i* In ii^e by Ih^ Indian 
j>hy<wiin*j It l« A rrr<li.‘:n« nnd nrtu!.* f( 

{ trade iniith c\i*i rtcil to Anbta nn l lVr»U. 

{ In thi% city (ton) tf rrr little of It, I at 
mneh In ’'lahtnr, i,". In fli.d 

rnfie it, Tlie (**msrin« cill the n-^t 
►and lh« MaIvIum it tie 

^ rim« itvin*, tint ii.orc prujw'fly rxll It 
1 nnd the Mat\y* rv'l.f; the 

^ !*er*l'i!i», <fff;im/, which I* a* tnneh as to 
* ji'llorr. wn<»*l/ 'flie Arit»* mtl It 
nrd nil of thm, eirh In tnm. •ay 
‘ Ihnt thl* fnffri*n iAm-* not rxl't In 1 Vp*w, 
‘ nor In .\mbU, nor In Twrkci, eiceot ehit 
I r*itnei foim Indls.”— f# irci s, 1, 7®.*. Vnrthtr 
f«n ho Mentifir* it with pjor«iTrt. » 

irJ’A— **r«rc»mi, or Inditn Saffron. *‘— 

rn^ffon, f 7. r. .fA 

; SAOAR-PESHA, f. G.imi>;frd. 

I lowers, or the Iw^ly of liiTVauts in a 
' pnvife c^Mbh**bmVm, Tin* u«»rd, 
I tbougb uMi lUy |m*!inunec<l iti vul^nr 
’ iltmi. as written nlmc, i« ^ IVr*. 

(111, #/.<h;iV(f, ‘a di*ci|df, 
! a i.‘r\*nnt,* and ‘btivinoM*). 

» ri767.-.‘*SsCTnir Depersah ivsy. . . .**— 

j In fdn.} 

’ 8AGO, s, rpruri Malay The 
f.irnmci«iit>i jdtb taken out of the Mem 

* of ^cvi’nvl of n tvirticular pcuus 

of jKilm. 1 -js^rially Mffmr/A>n A^n^', 
Mart., nnd Af, /lunyhn, AVilld., found 
jii every jurl of the Indian Arehiiwlips 
includmg the Pbilijiyiitus whetewr 
there is projicr .•oil. They ate inmt 
abundant in the caHlcm i«rt of the 
n’gion indicatid, including the Mo* 
luoins nnd X. Guinat, wbicli proKddy 
formal the original habitat ; nnd in 
these they supply the sole hnwl of thd 
iiat I vm. * I n the Wina i ti ing parts of the 
Atchipclagi\ oi/;o is the Wl only of 
certain wilrl irilH*s, or couMuucd (ns in 
Mindanao) by the jnsir onlv, or ]»rc- 
inred (ns nt SSiugnjHuv, &c,) for cxihwU 
There are fupposHl to he five F|»ocie3 
]»ro<luciug the article. 

1205.-** They have n kind of tw* that 
priKluco Hour, And c^ctdlcut Hour it Is for 
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food. Thc«o tr6c<* «ro rery toll ami thick, 
hut hflvo A very thin bark, and inside the 
biirlc they nro cranmicd with flour /’ — Marco 
Polo, Bk» iit. eh. xi. 

1330.— ** But ns for tho trees svhlcli pro* 
duco flour, ti? ntter thin fashion. . • . And 
tho result is tho best po^fa in the world, 
from which they ntako whatever they choo^io, 
cato» of sorts, nnd exeoUent bread, of which 
I, rrior Odoric, have eaten.”— /V. CWoric, 
til C<t//ay, A*C., 32. 

lf»22. — Their bread (in Tidoro) they 
make of tho wood of n certain tree Kko n 
t>alnt*trce, and tlic3‘ make it in tins wav. 
^fhey tnko a j*ioce of this wood, and extract 
from it certain lonjr black thorns which arc 
fitnntod there : then they p^>uml it, nnd 
nnko bread of it which thu}* call sagu. 
They ni.akc provision o! this broad for tlicir 
fca voyages/— /hya/rff«, Ilak. See, p, 13G. 
U^liis is A had description, and fccms to 
refer to the Sogrrirc, not the two Mgo.treo. 

IWS. — “Tlicrotiro al«o other trees which 
aro called eac^s, from the pith of which 
bread is macU'.”— vi. 21, 

irK»3.— ** Generally, although they have 
»omo millet and rice, oil the iH.'aplo of the 
Jslos of Mnluco rat a certain food which 
tfics' call Sfigrun, winch is the fdth of a tree 
like a palm dree, except that the leaf is 
roftoraud ftnoolher, nml the green of it is 
rather dark.”— /himx, lU. v. f». 

ir>7fl.— . . nnd n Kind of mcalo which 
they call Sago, made of tho toi»pcs of 
certnino tree**, tasting in tho Mouth liho 
Fomo curtl«, btit molts away Hko aiigar/*— 
Dcal^^t IWryr, link. Soc. p. 142. 

,, Aho in n li<t of “Certalnc Woitles 
of tho Xatumll Unnpruago of latia ” ; **8agu, 
bread of tho (Ajuulrcy/*— i/a/rf, iv, 24fl. 

c. 1G20.— Pnmo Si^B guriutna, Malaico 
S&gn, nive Lama /sai, h,o, \em 
UvMplihn, i. 7&. (Wo cannot make out tho 
LingUiSgc of hjtia hinf.) 

1727.— “And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Eagow, tho Pith of a stnnll Twig 
.split and dried in tho Sun.”— A. Jlamtfhn^ 
ii.03;[od. 1744], 

SAGWIEE, s. A name applied 
often in books, nnd, formerly at least, 
in t1)o colloquial use of European 
settlers nnd tradens, to tlic Gomuti 
jwlm or Arawn wiff/inn/rra, Labill., 
ndiich abounds in tlio Ind. Arcln- 
iiolago, and is of great importance in 
Its rural economy. Tlio name is Port. 
m^ucirtf' (aiialo^us to falmeira), in 
Span, of the Indies faguran, ana no 
doubt is taken from sagu, ns the tree, 
thatigli not the Sogo-palm of cqniincrcc, 
af fords a Kigo of inferior kind. Its 
jnost important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q.vj, 
and which in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used hy natives in 


the islands. An excellent cordage i«i 
made from a suhstanec ro^emhliiig 
black hoTR(».lmir, which is found hc- 
tween the Iruuk and the fronds, and 
ihi^ is the gomuti of tlie Jlnliys, 
which furni.shed one of the old sjiecUic 
names {]iora$<us Oomuiv^^ Lourciro). 
There is also found iua like position a 
line cotlon-likc suh^umcc which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stilf spines 
from which pens arc made, os well an 
arrows for the hlow-jiijic, or Siimpitau 
(.«5ec SARBATANE). “'Hid seeds Imve 
been made into n confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope n1>onnds in a 
poisonous. puce— -used in the Iwirliarinn 
wars of the nntive.s— to wliirh the 
Dutch gave the ajipropriatc name 
of * hell-water*” (CVrtt<y[i<rr/, Mere. Ffiel, 
jj. 1 4/5). Tile term fagtHre is soriictttncs 
applied to the todd.v or prilrn-wine, as 
will he seen liclow. 

Ifil/i.— “They n^ no sn^tcuanro except 
the meal of certain trcci, which treon thei*’ 
call Eagnr, anrf of th» thoj m.’iko bread.” 
— Gior. (ill Pwpvli, 60 , 

1010,— “OrjvA tamon ma(;na liic cnjiin, 
inc:ons ctiam tnodim arlKtrum Sagnras 
vowiit,^ «lttn^uo vnria suggcnint coinmwi.i.” 

1031, — **, . . tertia frc<}Uoii^ CMt inllandA 
&c rcliquis in«ul{s MoIncei\ quao ci^tillat ox 
arboro non ah^imili Palmao liuHcno, iviuo 
rwtni iniligcnis Saguisr voaifur. . . 

Jac, Putt* It, jj. 9. 

17S1. — “The nativofl drink much of a 
lifjnor called saguire, drawn from tho pnltn- 
treo.”— /'brrw/, Mtrgni, 73, 

182^.— “llio Portii5uc«»o, I knou not for 
%\hat reason, and other Kun>i>v:m iiatioiiH 

ho have foDou cd thorn, call the tree and the 
liquor aagwiroZ—CWnr/wnf, //»>;. i. 401. 

SAHIB, H. The title hy which, all 
over India, Europciui gentlemen, nnd 
it. nmv he wild Eunqicans generally, 
arc addreved, and spoken of, when no 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is ul«) the general title fnt len.**! wlierc 
Hindustiini or Persian is n«>ed) which 
is nIHxed to the name or oflfice of u 
EnropcJin, corresponding thus rather 
to Monaienr than to Mr. For Cohti^l 
OoU fetor Sdfibj Lord Stiff ib, and 
even S^rgeont Sdfiib are tlius used, jis 
well fts the gciioml vocative Sdfifb/ 
*Sir]* In otlier Hind, use the word 
is equivalent to * Master^; and it is 
occasionally used ns a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
o.g, Apm Sd/itbf Tlpu Sdftb/ and 
genetically is aflixed to the titles of 
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mvn of rank wlicn iudictitod by t!io«c 
liticsi ns Khan Stlhih, Naxedh Sdltib. 
JUijti Sdltih. T]ie word is Ambic, nnd 
ortgitmlly means *n companion' ; (some* 
times A cummnioti of lifnhommcd). 
rin the Amman XigliU it is tlic titlu 
of A WnzTr (/birton, i! 218).] 


Ifl73,— . . To whicli tho subtle lleitlicn 
rcfiHcd, Sohab (i.c. Sir), uhy Mill you ilo 
imiro tliaiitho Croatormc.intr’— /Vyfr, 417. 

IGSO.— tho (Intractcti I{u*il>nndin 
hi* India%\ Kn(;K<<li confc4t, Unqluhfathwn., 
Sab, bc^t fft^hiun, have ono \V*ifo boit fur 
one f{iwband.'’*-Opin »/*!«, 32^5. 

ISuO.— “Ilo ioW tint a * Sahib' 
M mlcd to RjKiak Mith fiim."— ii. 
2.V2 


IS78.— » . forty DophinN and five 
Snhlbs vi.ith pnn and innumcmbto fob 

Uo\cr?,*’--/,i/»’ in thf .1/ti/noif, i. 101, 


[ST. DliAV£S, n.p. A corrujilton 
of tlio imino of tbe )«*]and of Snnthflp 
in the Hay of IkMigal, •«itnatwl olf l)n» 
iMiist of '(Mnttngoiig and Xaakluli, 
^^lncb IS best known m cmmectioii 
V itb the awful lo^s uf life ntiel jiroporiy 
in the ryelcmc of 1870. 

[IfiSS.— ♦* Prom Chlttnc.'uiiOMo Killed away 
the 129th danuar>% nftcr had pent rmaU 
to ncuTch rouml tho Island St. 
Dcavea”— In YuU. IMnts* l)Uxm. Hnk. 
Sue II.IXXX.J 

SAINT JOHN'S, n.p, 
a. Aji Eimbsb sulor’s corruption, 
wdiicb for A long time maintained its 
place in our maps. It is the Smltht 
of the old Arab Oeograpbers, and tvas 
the first durable pcUlmg-plarc of tbe 
Parsec ref ngee-j on tbeir emigration 
lo India in tbo 8tb conliiry. [Dosi- 
bJini Franij), JM. of the PdrHs^ i. 30.] 
TJie proper name of tbe place, whicli 
is in lat. 20* 12" nnd lies 83 m iiortli 
of Bombay, is apparently Sftjtlm (see 
/fiA. of OimlKii/, m Bq. Uoit, bVhefions, 
No. XXVI., N.S., p. 52), but it is 
commonly called StnijfVi. R B. Ri«t- 1 
wdek in J. Bo, As. Soc. B. i. 107, gives i 
a Translation from tbe Persian of tbe i 
/vi^n/(-i-Saitjan, or Ilistorj' of tlie ' 
arrival and scttlcnicnt of llic Parsecs 
in India.” Ranjfm is about 3 m. from 
tlie little rivcr*mouth port of Uni- 
Imrgain. “Evidence of the greatness 
of baiijnn is found, for miles aromid, 
in old foundations nnd bricks. The 
bricks arc of very superior qiialitv.” — 
Bomb. GnMeer^ vol. xiv. 302, [and for 
medieval references to tbe place, ibid, 
I. Pt. i. 262, 520 ire^.]. 


e. llff0.>^“Stndan is mile from tho 
sea. • . , TIio town is larro nnd has nn 
cxtcnsirc commerco Imth m cxiKirts oiid 
import^.*'— yjirfri/i, In A7f/o<, I. Sfl 
e. 1W9,~ 

“ When tho Da^tur raw the soil was good, 

Ho pclcctoii tho pinco for their reddoneo : 
'Jlio Dastur named tho upot Sanfaa, 

And it liocamc jKmttloni ns tlio f/md of 
fran/'— A'ls^rtA, &c., nsohovo, p, 179. 
c. 1616.—“ 'Ibo nldci Nnigut . , s In tho 
lamN of Dam in wiw infc^ted liy Matniiar 
Moon in their pirfl*, who commonly landM 
thcro for water and prcui«ions, and pbm* 
dered tho Iktiis that cnteretl or quitted tho 
riser, nnd Iho ]«s«ciiKcr* who cro«*o<l it, 
Mith heivx hiv- to tbe ntdeas adjoining tho 
nver, niaf to tho revenue fmm them, as 
.well ns to that from tho custoindioaso of 
Sangens/*— AVorro, Jireada, i»70. 

1623.—** Li inattina sctmcntc, f.ittogiomo, 
>>cQprtmmo terra dihmtano . . . tnunlnoco 
jKxm disQoUo da lUsxain, cho gl* Inglesl 
chiamano Trrm dt San Giovanni ; roa nclh 
carta di iiaxigaro ndi csscr notato, in hngi*a 
Portogbcsc, col notiio (rifAoi rffiJ w/viw, o 
•|solo detio s.iccbo* III inodo iio^im,”— /*. 
ddfn ii. 500; fllak. fb>c. 1. 16]. 

If30.— “Ii ba}i|>cnrtl that in jufcly they 
m.ido to tho bind of St. Johnson the sb'virti 
of Imlia/*— Aonf, Tl^ of tht IW* * 

3. 

ion.— ** Besides these four |)o>ts thcro 
nro in the Kiid chotnei four Ttiuttdoruu 
(poe TAKADAK), or dilTrrent Caplainibips^ 
calks! Sasigds iSt, John's), DinO, Mann, 
and IVajiur/'— /ftvwm) (Port. M8.). 

I(i7fl.«-*‘rn ft WcokVi Tune we t'lmed it 
up, silling by Ba^ciii, Tom|«ortf, Valeiitine’rf 
Pci!;, St. John's, nnd P«inmii, tho last City 
northu an! on the Cuntiiicnt, iKlonging to 
the Portiigiifsc,**— /Vyi'r, $2. 

180?. — “Tlioy (tho Pan>cc emignnts) 
landed fit Dual, and tiled then* 19 years; 
hut, libhking the place • , • the ga'ftter 
partof them left ti and came to tho Gnrenit 
cixist, in vessels which nnchnrtKl off Soyjan, 
tho namo of « toivn,"— J*. J^tt,mond. 

1S13.-.** Tlio P,\r#ccs or (Suelircs . . . 
cnntlmicil in this place (Diu) for Kime time, 
nnd then en>%siftg tho Oiilnh. hindctl at 
Snzan, near NtitiMrco, which is a httlo to 
tho Muthwnnt of Surat."— Or. Jf^w. 
i. 169 ; (2nd cd, i. 7^ J. 

1811.— “Tlio liigb land of St. John, about 
3 leagues Inland, has n regular nppc.arincc, 

• • //oMh'Jiry/i*# Diffctary^ cd. IS 11, 1, 470. 

1872 — *Mu connexion with Iho landing 
of tho ParM4 nt Sax\jan, in tho c.arly port 
of tho 8tli century, Ahero still exist coi»ies 
of tho 15 Sanskrit Ahdur, in which their 
MoMs oxjdaincd thoir religion to Jndd 
R.lnA, the it.ai'i of tho place, and tho reply 
ho ga\e thoni."— /ad. i. 214. The 

Slokas arc gison. See them also in DowWmi 
FrnnyiV i/ixf. ofth^ Pars^Sf i. 31. 

b. ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, n.p. 
This again is a corniptioii of San^ 
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Shaft y or more correctly Sk<ing.-efimfifjy 
t})c Chinese name of an island about CO 
or 70 miles S.W'. of Macao, and at 
some distance from the mouth of the 
Canton River, the place where St. 
Francis Xavier died, and was originally 
buried. 

ir)52.~*^Indo nos ad Sancianum, Sirmnim 
in^ulam a Cantonc mnitn nas. circitcr exx 
porduxii incolnme*!.” — Seti. Franc. 
Nnrrni Sphtl., Pmgao ]667, IV. xiv. 

10 , 37 . — ** Wo enmo to Anchor tho snmo 
Dnv, on the X.K. end of St. John's Island. 
Tlliw Island i< in lat. About 32 d* 30 niin. 
Korth, lying on tho S. Goa'^t of tlio Province 
of Quantung or Canton in C%tn«."— /Mmntrr, 
i. JOd. 

1727.— “A Portiifrtic^o Ship . . . being 
near nti Ts!.and on that Coa<<t, called after 
St. Jiian, some Gontlcmcn .and Priests went 
n«>iinro for Diversion, and accidcntnlly found 
tho Saint's Bodv uncorni])tod, and carried 
it P.i&»cnp:cr to ftoa.”— -1. IJamiUon, i. 2ri2 ; 
[cil. 1741, ii. 25r»]. 

17S0. — '*St. John's,'* in I)un7i*t New/)!- 
rntttrpy 472. 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS. This 
is nl.'^o the chaTt-naine, and popular 
European name, of two islands about 
C in. S. of Singapore, the chief of 
which is properly Pnlo Sikajangy [or 
as Dennys (Dwc. Dirt. 321) writes tlie | 
word, Pulo Skijang]. 

SAIVA, s. A worshipper of Htva ; 
Skt. t^aivay adj., 'belonging to Siva.* 

1651, — *^Tlio second sect of the Bramin**, 
'SeiviA' ... by nnmo, p.sy that a certain 
Jiaciira is the supremo among the gods, and 
that all tho othern are sul^ccb to him.”— 
liogcriut, 17 . 

1807. — "This tomplo is reckoned, I bo- 
lievo, the ho 1 io 9 t shrine In India, at least 
among tho ShoivlteB.”— Ap. Milmany in 
Mernoirsy p. 48. 

SALA, s. Hind, sdhly 'brotlicr-in- 
hnv,* i.e. wife*s brother; hnt used 
clliptically as a Ioav term of abuse. 

[1856, — "Another reason (for infanticide) 
1$ tho blind pride which makes thorn hate 
tliat any man nhould call them sala, or 
Suswor— bratbcr-in-lAw, or father-in-law.” 
^Forbes, JltUt J/flfd, cd. 1878, CIO.] 

1881. — "Another of theso popular Paris 
aaj'ings is *<f iii sfi'HtV which is as insulting 
a remark to a Parisian as tho apparently 
harmless remark sAlIl, * brother-in-law , ' m 
to a Hindoo.*’— <Sa<, /few., Sept. 10, 326, 

SALAAM, fl. A salutation ; 
properly oral salutation of Mahom- 
mcaans to each other. Arab. saldiUy 


‘pciice.* Used for any net of .*ialuUu 
tioii ; or for ‘ com2>limcnts.’ 

[c. 60 B.O.— 

" »AXV A ftlv 2i5/)oy^<r<r2 "2aXA/i,» ri 6* 
o6i» <ri ye 

" Xaidios,” ci F *'BXXiji^ " Xalpe"* to 6* 
aih'i fppdcov, ** 

‘—^feIeagrofy 10 J ntkologia Patatinay rii. 140. 

Tho point is that ho has been a binl of 
pftssugo, and Kiys good-bye now to his 
various rosting-i»lnccs m their own tongue.] 

1 513 . — * * The nmlmssndor (of BHnngar) 
entering tho door of Die chamber, tho Go- 
vernor rose from tho chair on whtoh lie was 
seated, .and stood up whilo tho nmlu^^^ador 
made him great ^lemn.’*— Cbrr»w, L^whs, 
II. i. 377 . See also ]>, . 131 . 

1.552. — "Tho pro^oiit having been seen ho 
took tho letter of tho Govomor, and read it 
to him, and boring read it told him how tho 
Govomor sent him his ^alcma, and was nt 
his command nith all his fleet, and with all 
tho Portuguese. . . Crttf<in/t/irfa, iii. 445. 

1011.— "5^tlenia- The salutation of an 
inferior.*’— CW»c(rr«rm.t, iS^i, Dirt. s.v. 

1026. — "IIco (Selim f.e, Jahangir) turncth 
ouor his Bcadcs, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand nnd two iiunrircd, 
and then prosentotli himself to tho pcoplo to 
receive thoir Balames or good morrow. . . 
^Pttrchajty Pifgnmtgry 623. ^ 

1638. — " En entrant ih so s.aIiiont do lour 
Salom qti’ils nccomnagncnt d'vno profondo 
inclination,”— Paris, ICoU, 223. 

lets. — " . . . this aslutaiion they call 
salam ; and it is nindo uith lionding of tho 
body, and laying of tho right band ujiou 
the head.”— r«»i Tie 1 tty 55. 

1689. — “Tho Salem of the Religions 
Bra mi ns, is to join their Hands together, 
nnd spreading them flrst, make a motion 
towards thoir Head, nnd thou stretch them 
out.” — Orinfffthi, 183. 

169 J, — "’J7io Town ConlcopoUeff, nnd 
chief inhabitanla of Kginoro, camo to make 
tboir Salaam to tho president.”— liTK^/^rr, 
i. 2S1. 

1717.—" 1 svish tho Priests in Tranqiiclmr 
a Thousand fold Schalam.”—7Vii hoy’s Acet, 
G2. 

1809,— "The old priest was nt tho door, 
and with hia head micos'orod, to make his 
I Balaams.”— /yf. ValcnUa, i. 273. 
i 1813.— 

j " * Ho 1 who ort thou I * — * Tliis low aalom 
Replies, of Moslem faith I am.*” 

JiifrQHt The Oiaonr. 

1832.—" II mo rendit tous Ics aaloma quo 
JO fis autrefois an IQrand Mogoh”— Jaryiitf- 
monty Correrp. ii. 137. 

1814.— "All ehiofa who liavo made thoir 
salom arc ontitlod to carry arms tiorson- 
ally. "-(7. 0. o/SirC. Napiety 2. 

SALAK, a. A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten in tho Malny 
regions, described in the quotation. 
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Jt Is, the fruit of a S(>eci(» of ratjui 
(Salnem «7«/fV), of which Uie Mnlny 
imine is rohui-«a/<f/;. 

176S-71. --**Tho baIaq (OhAiwvi rctupy 
a»/rtmi) which is tho fruit o! a prickly 
bu«<li, (ind has n singular apiicarancc, licing 
covered with Fcalc^. IiUo tho^o of a li«inl; 
it is niitntioiis nnil well tnstcdi in llaiour 
somewhat rc‘»cmbrmg n rasplKsrry/’ — Wu- 
ronnrjt n.T. i. 2U. 

SALBB, SALBP, s. Tliis iiAinc 
is ATiiilicfl to the tuherH of vauous 
fipccios of f/rchii found in Kuro|)c nnd 
Asia, winch from nnoient tunes, have 
hnd n great reputation as Iwing resto- 
rative and highly nutritious^ Tliis 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on tlic ‘doctrine of Mgnatuics* 
hut was due partly no douht to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleh )ms 
the j»ro|H;rty of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of uater, a 
tliitk jelly. Good modem authorities 
epute dislielievc in the virtues aserihed 
to faltbf though a decoction of it, 
spiced and ssveetened, ninkcs an a^ee- 
nhlo drink for inmllds: Saleo is 
identified correctly hy Ihii llaithnr 
with the Satyrium of Dioscorides nml 
Galen. The full name in Ar. (an- 
alogous to the Greek orfhw)is iv/iH-i- 
iif-f/mVflh, i.e. ^teMienluif wljm * hut 
it is commonly known ,in India as 
j»a7<i6 wiifri, i.e. Salop of Kgypt, or 
jwiiiularly w^/i-mtVry. In Upper India 
mLi is "derivod from various species 
of Enlophtt^ found in Kashmir mid 
the liowcr Himfdayn. Saloop, which 
is, or used to he, suxiplicd hot in winter 
iiiornings hv itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, is, wc helievc, a 
representative of Saleh ; hut we do 
not know from what it is pre|Kircd. 
[In 1889 A correspondent to jEofe,% 
Qumei (7 scr. vii. 85) stated that 
“within the last twenty years saloop 
vendors might have hccii seen plying 
their trade in tlic streets of London. 
The term saloop was also applied to 
an infusion of the sassafras fiark or 
wood. In Pereira’s jlffifrrio JlfrrfiV/i, 
puhlislicd in 1850, it is stated that 
‘sassafras ten, llavonrcd with milk 
nnd sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
saloop.' Saloop in halls is still sold 
in London, and comes mostly from 
SmjTnn.”] 

In the first (motation it is doubtful 
what is meant ny talif; hut it seems 


{ lossihle that the traveller mav not 
mve recogni^(*d the f/iaVo5, m'lah in 
its Indian ])ronunciation. 

c. 1310. -* “ After that, they fixed the 
amount of proTi^ion to bo pven by the 
Hultan, xiu 1000 Imlian rtffs of flour . • . 
1000 of mmt, o Inryc nuiuMr of nih (hotr 
many I don*t now* remembor) of sugar, of 
cbeo, of sallf, of arcen, and 1000 leaver of 
bote!."— /ia/Hfo, iil. 3S'A 
17117.— “They have a fruit e.tlled Salob, 
nlMmt the* riro of a Peach, but without a 
«tonc. 'rhoy dry It bard * . • and l)c!ne 
iM^atcn to Powder, they drev it a^ Tea nnd 
Coffee are. . • . 'Jhoy aro of oidnlon that it 
» a great restorative,^'— -I . JIamilUmt S. 12.'i ; 
[cd. 1711, i. 120]. 

[1751.— In ld« Iht of Indian drugs Ires 
(p. 41) gives “Had. Salop, I’eraia iU. 35 
I»cr mnttml.”] 

188S.— “ Saleh Misree, a medicine, comes 
(n little) from Ilu«wa. it is con«<idcretl a 
goo<l nutritive for the liuman constitution, 
and IS for this piirfKiso poiwlem) and taken 
with milk. It is in the form of flat ov.s) 
pieces of al)out SO gniins each, . • • It is 
eold at 2 or 3 Ku]m?cs |»or ounce.**— 
pf nriMfj jovni! in J)<Karf pf CahooL In 
/Vn/rt& Trmf^ 1SC2, App, vi. 

1?‘S2 (1).—“ Hero we knock ngnin'‘t an 
nmiiulnnt solop'shon (a kind of tea which 
|>coplo drink on winter mornings); there 
against rofiming oil, wit, or wnlcr-Tcndors, 
Uikers carrying brown bread on wooilcn 
trays, pedlars with cakes, follosps oiTering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser,"— /y'riWii, 77<f GijnVn/o/CVyrHs, 
ext. in Si, O’ascffi*, Sept. 10. 

SiUliEftl, ti.p. A touTi and inland 
district of S. India. Pro|H?rly 87ir//iai, 
which h ]>crhans a coiriiplioirof CVirm, 
the name of tlie ancient monarchy in 
which this district u*ns einhra'cetl. 
[“According to one theory the town 
of Salem is $aid to he identical with 
Scran or Shetnn, nnd occa<>ional]y to 
have licen named Slicralan ; when S. 
India w«*is dirided hctucen the three 
dynasties of Choln, Sera and Pandia, 
accordiim to the generally accepted 
hchef, Kanirwns the place* where the 
three territorial divisions met; the 
boundary was no douht subject to 
ricissitudc^ and at one time possibly 
Salem or Scnir was a jwrt of ScTa,”— 
Lt >Virt«, AfflM. of Salm, li. 18.] 

SAI.EMPOOET, fi, A kind of 
chintz. See allusions under PALEM* 
PORE. [The Madras Glo^,^ dcriWng 
the u-ord from Tcl.j^d/c, ‘wcawr/pam, 
Skt ‘touTi,’ describes it ns “a kind of 
cotton doth formerly* mnniifActurcd at 
Nellorc ; half the length of ordinary* 
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Puiijuma ” (sec PIECE-GOODS). Tlje 
third quotation indicates that it was 
sometimes white.] 

” Sarampuras.” — Linsefioien, 
Hftk. Soc. j, 95. 

— “ J • * . wiis only doubtful about 
the white Betteolas and Salempiuys.*’— 

Lttterij i. 155. 

, Salamporaj being a broad white 

cloth."— ihid. ii. 32.] 

1680.—** Certain goods for Bantam priced 
as follows » 

“ BaJaxupores, Blow, at 14 Pagodas per 
corgo. . . Si, Uto, Conan., April 22. 

In A^ofes and £xU, iii. 16 ; also ibid. p. 24. 

1747. — *‘Tho ‘Warohousekeoper retried 
that on the Ist inst. when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
npMared that 6 Fiocos of Long Cloth and 
JO Pieces of Salampores were stolen. That 
Two Pieces of SaJampores were found upon 
a Peon . . . and tho Person detected is 
ordered to bo severely whipped in the Face 
JL • •*’ — Ceam., 
IMnrch 30 (MS. Hecords in India OHico]. 

c. 1780.—'* . . . ©n Ton y fabriquoit 
dilf^rentes espheea de toiles de coton, tellcs 
quo flalempouris.”— il. 461. 

SALIGBAm, s. Skt. t§dl<itgrdma 
(this word seems to he properly the 
Dame of a place, ‘ Village of the Sal- 
tree— a real or imaginary ilrtha or' 
place of sacred pilgrimage, mentioned 
111 the Maliuhhorataj. [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 
Oppert, Anc, InkdbitantSj 337.] A 
p^le having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, e.g. Gandak, Bon, &c. | 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
Magrdma is often adopted as the 
representative of some god, and the 
ivorshij) of any god may be performed 
before it.* ft is daily worshipped by | 
the Brahmans ; hut it is emecinlly | 
connected ivith Valslmava doctrine. 
In May 1883 a ^ilagrdma was the 
extensible cau^c of gi*ent popular eix- 
citement among the Hinoiis of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceeding in a 
family suit before the High Court a 
question arose regarding ttic idenntv 
of a Sdlagrdmaj regarded as a household 

* Like tlie Ba(r(;\t9V wlilch the' Greeks got 
throngli the BemlUc nations. In Pliotlua there 
an* extracts from Danuiscftts (Ufi of tte 

/•Mresophtr), whfcli speak of tlio atones called 
aolfules ana Baniillon, which were objects of 
irorahlp, gave oracles, and were apparently used 
lu healing. These appear, from what la stated, 
to have been moteorfe stones. There were many 

(SCO rbot. JJfMfo/h., ed, luS3, pp. i(M7, 

3 D 


^d. Counsel on both sides suggested 
that the tiling should be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 
^vice. The attorneys on both side^ 
Hindus, said there could be no objec- 
tion ; the Court inteipreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could nob be 
brought into Court, became of the coiV- 
mcUting^ but it might with perfect 
propriety bo brought into the corridor 
tor inspection ; which was done. This 
took place during the excitement 
about the “ Ilbert Bill,” giving natives, 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans ; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to 
be hostile to the Bill. The editor of 
the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
I man, and formerly a member of the 
I covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of tile moat unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
I apology and complete retractation, but 
! was sentenced to two months* im- 
prisonment. 

c. 1590.—** Salgrain la a black stono which 
tho Hindoos bold sacrod. . . . Thoy are 
foand in tho river Sown, at ibe disianco of 
40 cose from the month, —.ilyeca, 0(aiwin*s 
E.T. 1800, ii. 35 ; [ed, /amtt, ii. 160]. 

1782. — J* Avant do finir I’histoire do 
Vicbenou, je uo puis mo dispenser de parlor- 
do la pierre de Balegraznan. Elle n'eat 
autre cboso qu'aoo coquillo potn65o du genre 
, dea comta d’ Ammon .* los Indians prdtondont 
qu’ello ropresonte Vidhonou, parc^u'ils on 
ont ddcouvert de neuf nuances difierontes, 
CO qu'ils rapportont aux nonf incarnations 
do CO Dieu. . . . Cette piorre est anx secta- 
teurs do Vicbenou ce que lo Lingam ost h 
coax do Chivon.*'— iS’oaiierflf, i. 307. 

[1822. — **In tbo Nerbuddab aro found 
those typos of Shiva, called Solgzummas. 
whioh are sacred pebbles held in groat 
estimation all over India."— iraWacr, 

I’iftirr in Jndta, 296.] 

1824.— *' Tbo Bbalgramh is black, hollow, 
and nearly round ; it is found in the 6uti- 
dufc River, and is considered a ropresente-. 
tion of Yisbnoo. . . . Tbo Shalgramh ia 
tho only stono that is naturally divine ; all 
tbo other stones aro rendered sacrod by 
incantations." — Wandmngs of a Pilgrim^. 

1885.— **My father bad ono (aSalagxam).. 
It was a round, rntbor flat, jet block, Bniall. 
shining stono. He paid it tho ^eatest 
revorence possible, and allowed no ono to- 
touch it, but worshipped it with his o^m 
hands. Wlien ho became ill, and os ho 
would not allow* a woman to touch It, ho 
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made it over to a Brahman nscotio ^vith a 
money present.” — jSKodrdidi, ^n Punjab 
J^ctes and ii. 109. The aUagr&ina 

is in fact a Hitidn fetish. 

SALLABAD, s. This word, now 
<mite obsolete, occurs frequently in 
the early records of English settle- 
luents in India, for the customaiy or 
prescriptive exactions of the native 
Oovernment^ and lor native prescrip- 
tive claims in general. It is a word 
of Mahratti development, sdldhdd^ 
* perennial,* applied to permanent col- 
lections or charges ; apparently a 
factitious ^^'o^d from Pers. sdl, ‘year,* 
and Ar. abad, ‘ages.* 

“Balahad.” See under EOOC- 

1703. — . . . although those are hard- 
ships, yet by length of time become Sallabad 
(ns we esteem them), there la no great 
domur made now, and are not recited here 
as grieTanoe9.”..-rn ii. 19. 

1716.— ** The Board upon roadii^ them 
came to the following resolutions:— That 
for anything which has yet appeared the 
Comatoos (Comaty) may cry out their 
poanaguadoo Nagaruai ... at their houses, 
feasts, and weddings, &c., according to 
Salabad but not before the Pagoda of 
Chindy Pillory. . . /6id. 234. 

1788. — '‘Sallahand. (tTsual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors Government to 
enforce tboir demand of a present.”— /ndi an 
Vocabulary {Stockdatt). 

SALOOTRBE, SALUSTEBB, s. 
Hind. SdloiaVt Sdlotrl, A native 
farrier or horse-doctor. This class is 
now almost always Mahommedan. 
But the word is taken from the Skt. 
name Sdlihotm, the original owner of 
which is supposed to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Veterin- 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or less modified and imperfect 
*‘A knowledge of Sanskrit must have 
prevailed pretty generally about this 
time (14tli century), for there is m 
the Koyal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Ghiydsu-d din Muhanimad Shdh 
Khiljl. This rare book, called Kur- 
nihirUMull:^ was translated as early 
as A.H. 783 (a.d. 1381), from an 
original styled Sdlotar, which is the 
name of' an Indian, who is said to 
liave been a Brdhman, and the tutor 
of Susruta. The Preface says the 
tranriation was made ‘from the bar- 
barous Hindi into the refined Persian, 


in order tliat theic may be no more 
need of a reference to infidels.**** 
{EUiot, V. 673-4.) 

[1831. — “ * . . . your aloes are not gonmno.* 
‘Oh yes, they are,* he exclaimed. ‘My 
salutree got thorn from the Bazaar.”— Or. 
Sport, Mag,, reprint 1873, ii. 223.] 

SALSBTTB, mp. 

a. A considerable island immedi- 
ately north of Bombay. The island 
of Bombay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
and diinng the Portuguese occupation 
it was so in evexy'* sense. That occu- 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous %illas and churches, and 
by the survival of a lar^ R. Catholic 
population. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Kanheri (see EENBES^). The old 
city of Tana (q.v.) also stands upon 
Salsette. Salsette was claimed ns 
part of the Bombay dotation of Queen 
Catherine, but refused by tbe Portu- 
guese. The Mahrattas took it from 
Biem in 1739, and it was taken from 
these by us in 1774. The name lias 
been by some connected ivitb the salt- 
works which exist upon the islands 
{Salinas), But it appears in fact to 
be the corruption of a Mahratti name 

from ShdshashiJ, meaning 
* Sixty-six *(Skt. Shat^shashtt), because 
(it is supposed) the island was alleged 
to contain that number of villages. 
This name occurs in the form Shat- 
sa^ti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak. 1103 (A.B. 1182). See Bo, J. JR. 
As, Soc, xii. 334. Another inscrip- 
tion on copper plates dated Sak. 748 
(a.d. 1027) contains a grant of the 
village of Nanra, “one of the 66 of 
Sri SthdnaJca (ThanaV* thus entirely 
confirming the etymology (/.R. As. Soc. 
ii. 383). X have to tiiank Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, O.S.I., for draiving my 
attention to these inscriptions. 

b. Salsette is also tbe name of the 
three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Velhas Cm- 
qnistas or Old Conquests. These lay 
all along the coast, consisting of (1) 


* **It la curious that ivlUiout any allnslon to 
tills work, another on the VeteiinaTy Art, styled 
5(Uotari, and said to comprise In the Sanskrit 
original 1^000 dahou, was translated in the relcn 
of Shdh Johdn ... by Balyad 'Abdulla Khan 
Bahidur Flroz Jnng, who had found It among 
some other Sanskrit hooks which . . . had been 
plundered fhiin Amar Singh, Rdui of Clutor.” 
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the Jlhas (viz« the island of Goa and 
minor islands divided by rivers and 
creeks), (2) Bardez on the northern 
mainland, and (3) Salsette on the 
•southern mainlana. The port of 
Marma^on, vrliich is the terminus 
of the Portuguese Indian Paihvay, is 
in this Salsette. The name probably 
had the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette; a parallel to which 
was found in the md name of the 
Island of Goa, lYpoari, meaning 
(Mahr.) Tis-wddtf *‘30 hamlets.” [See 
3A11GANY.] 

A.D. 1186. — “I, Aparuditya (‘*tho,para- 
mount soYoreign, the Kolor of the Koakana, 
the most illustrious King ”) havo giron mth 
A libation of trater 21 dmehms, after ex- 
ompting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of tho oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected -with ShaVshashti.” — Inseription 
odited by Pandit Bhagaxanlal Indrcfji^ in 
J. Bo. Br. R. A. 8. xii. 832. [And see 
Bomhag Oazettterf I, Pfc. ii. 644, 667.] 

a. — 

1536. — “Item — Revenue of the Gusba 
^Ca 9 abo — see 0I7SBAH) of hlaym : 

R-be Ixbj fedaxs (40,667) 
And the custom-house (il/aa- 
dovtm) of the said Maym . ,, (48,000) 

And Hazagong {Masagudo) , „ (11,500) 

And Bombay {Monhavm) . ,, (23,000) 

And tho Oasha and Customs 
of Caranja . . , . „ (94,700) 

And in paddy (lat^ . . xxi ynuros (see 

MOORAHJ 1 candil (see CANDY) 

And the Island of Salsete fedeos (319,000) 
And in paddy . . xxi mwm 1 candtL" 

8. Botelho, Tombo, 142. 
1633.— “ Beyond tho Isle of Blepbanta 
{do Alifante) about a league distant is tho 
island of Salsete. Thus island is soven 
leagues long by 5 In broadth. On the north 
it Ardors llie Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the I. of Hephanta, on the cast the 
mainland, and on the west tho I. of Bombai 
or of Boa, Vida. This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and p.mo 
•of sorts, and in its hiUs is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galleys. 
In that part of the island which faces tho 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
■called Thana ; and a league and a half in 
tho interior is an immense edifice called the 
Pagoda of Salsete ; both ono and the other 
o^cts most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
decay (dairoifdo) and the Pagoda as a work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
jiDwliero to bo seen ,*’ — Jodo de Casiro, Primo 
^ofetro da India, 69-70. 

1554,— 

** And to tho Tanadar (fetiodar) of Salsete 
•30,000 reis. 

Ho has under him 12 peons (pulrs)^ of 
w])om the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
him 5, which at the aforesaid rate nnaount 
•to 10,800 rets. 


“And to a Parvit (soo FABVOE) that he 
has,^ who is tho country writer ... and 
haring tho same pay as the Tonadar Mor, 
which is 8 pordaos a month, amounting in a 
year at tho said rate to 10,800 rew/ — BofefAo, 
Tomlo, in Subiidios, 211-^2. 

1610. — “ Frey Manuel do S. Mathias, 
^ardian of the convent of St, Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that ... in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Ba^aim and its adjuncts, viz., in the island 
of Salsete and other districts of the north 
they bave^ 18 parishes (l^eguesdus) of 
native Christians with vicars ; and five 
of the convents have colleges, or seminaries 
whore they bring up little oriihans; and 
that the said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to south.*' — Livros das 
MonfSes, 298. 

[1674. — “Prom whence these Pieces of 
Land receive their general Name of Salset 
. . . either because it signifies in Canorein 
a Granary. . . ."—Frger, 62.] 

c. 1760.— “It was a melancholy sight on 
tho loss of Salsett, to see the many familios 
forced to seek refuge on Bomc^, and 
among them some Portuguese ELidalgos 
or noblemen^ reduced of a sudden from very 
fiouriah}Z]|g czrcumstoncas to uttor beggary. 
—Gross, i. 72. 

[1768. — “Those lauds are composed in 
66 villages, and from this number it is called 
Salsette.’* — Foral of Salsette, India Office 
MS.] 

1777.— “The ^acquisition of tho Island of 
Salset, which in a manner surrounds tho 
Island of Bombay, is sufficient to seenro the 
latter from the danger of a famine.**— Pivrr's 
Tracis, i. 101. 

1808. — “Tho island of Sashtg (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
quered by that Nation in tho year of Christ 
1534, from tho Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign; and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or quit- 
rent.’* — Botnbag, Regn. I. of 1808, sec. ii. 

b.— 

1510.— “And ho next day, by order of 
tho Governor, with his own people and 
many more from tho Island (Goa) paased 
over to tho mainland of Salsete and An- 
tniz, scouring tho districts and tho tana- 
doris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that he oolleotod muoh 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money.** — Gorrea, ii. 161. 

1546. — “We agree in tho manner fol- 
lowing, to wit, that I Idalxaa (Idalcan) 
promise and swear on our Koran (»o noxo 
no^ajfo), and by the head of my oldest son, 
that I vrill remain always firm in the said 
amity with tho Kinff of Portugal and with 
his governors of India, and that tho lands 
of Salsete and Bardees, which I have made 
contract and donation of to His Highness, 
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I conflmi and pvo nnow, ntid 1 nwcnr and 
j>tond<o >»y Uio oath aforesaid novor to iv 
claim them or luako them tho i^iibjcct* of 
■Wnr/'—rmify botweon Jh John He Caitru 
ntid /Hatrttrt, who won formerly called 
Idafftlo {AHtl KK(ln).’^llotelhOf Tomlot 40 , 

lC 9 S.'~"On the South iddo of tho Hand 
of Owtf wher tho riucr rxinnoth ngaino into 
the Seif there cometh cuen out with the 
coa^ ft land enllcil Sataetto, which » ftI*o 
vndcr the euhiection of tho I’ortintmle*, and 
ii . . . planted both with |>cop 1 o nnd fniito.*' 
’•--LiwlotrMt M , [JJak. «>c, I, J 77 j. 

1 C 02 . — “Jkforo wo treat of tho Wan 
which in thi^ year (c. IfflCl Idahn (Add 
Shuh) wa^cd with tho State auout tho n«ain* 
land provinces of Balseto nnd llanlf’*, which 
cau 5 iod much trouble to tho Government <>( 
India, it Fccmi well to to cUo an account 
of thc-'o Moor Ktn» of Viuai»or.”— 

IV. X. 1 . 

SALWENi H.p* TJie gruat river 
entering the fca xtcar ^lartalian in 
llritHi lUirma, nnd wliieii the Clitne<:e 
in its upper coiiru* call IaMhwj, The 
I5unne«e form is 77»an-hrr«, Imt the 
original form is ])rohah!y Sliun, [**Tiie 
Snlwccn Utver, whicir inuptics itself 
into the sen nt ^faulinnin, rivals the 
Irrawaddy in length Imt nut in im- 
portance" (/‘V/mu, //nftVi //irrma, 8).] 

SAMBOOK, s. Ar.' srinbnl, and 
funhak (there is a Skt. word /nmhdita, 
*ft buidvc bhell, but we are unable to 
throw any Ijgbt on any possible trans- 
fer) ; a kind of small vc«5cl formerly 
\iscd in Western India and still on the 
Arabian co.i?t, [See JSoinbay GnsetUer^ 
xiii, Pt. ii, 470!) It is smaller than 
the (^iH* BUGGALOW), and is 

ebielly UH‘d to communicate between 
n roadstead mid the shore, or to go 
inside the reef«. Burton renders tm* 


yto^ciVoof Vftsco da Oama, wo finds “Bar- 
cas ; Camhuco." 

n 502 «'— “ZambneoB.” Seo under NA- 
CODA.] 

IfiOO. — “Quests Oa|)ittnia t| pre^ nno 
{ BOmbneo motto ricco^ voniia daiiA Mecha 
I jtcr Colocut.**— //'^sutoo Cu* -Vnii'r, 17 # 

; ir>] 0 .->“A 9 to tho names of thoir ahsii*, 

I «omo nro called Baxsbndil, and ihc<o am 
dftt.lioUotnrd,*’— rnr/A^iii, IM. 

Ifiin. — ** Item our Captain Major, or 
Captain of Cochlm phsll giro rasH-i to 
H'cum tho navigation of tho snip<i and 
zanbuqoa of their i^orts . . . provWed llicy 
do not carry spices or drugs tliat we re<puro 
fur our cargoes, hut !f such Iw found, for 
thoiiMoccn<iion thoy>hs}| lo^eall the spice 
and dnurs ro loadctb and on tho rec^Mul 
they shall !(#<e iKith ship iind cargo, and nil 
mnv lio taken as iirirc of war/*— Tiwiy of 
Ao;Vi S^rrs with CX'iiMeiQuUtm), in JJdHhf, 

TVrt'lM, p. ft 2 , 

“ZambneoB." Sec under ARECA.) 

IMS.— “Zambuquo." See under I*ROW,. 

IMlk •— *' Item — that the Za&buquos 
which nhall trade in his jy>rt In rieo or pH*- 
(itiddy) nnd cottons nnd other matters »biU 
|viv the customary dues.*'— Tmtry of ^fortto 
He Sfttirt with Cbv/rtw, in 
Jb? ♦ 10 , 37 . 

flS 14 *— “Saxnboulc." See under DHOW,] 

3 SM.— “Our pilgrim ^hip . • . was a 
Sambuk of alxiut 400 itrHtf^i (fO tons), with 
nonrow wcdge*Uko Ijows, n clam wnterdine, 
n ulmrii keel, undecked except U|K)n the 
jpnoji, which Wfts high enough to net as a 
sail in a pale of wind. Wo carried 2 masts. 
Imminently mUlng forward, tho main ccu- 
riderahly longer than tho mt/cn, and the* 
fonner was provided with a largo triangiilir 
latino, ,,.** — /Jirrfon, /h’fyrmny^ to A'f 
Methnah and i. C 7 d ; IMcmorial e<U 

i, 188 ). 

1858 . — “Tlio vessels of tho Aralis callci! 
Semlmk are stn^U Bapgolowa of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run ontforwan! 
Into n sharp prow, tho after part of the 
ic«-cl K disprr»|«rtiomiteIy hmid mH 


word ‘n foy5t,* wdiicli js properly a .clomtei] nWe tho water, in orrler to form 


smaller kina of galley. See clescrip 
tinn in the Inst but one quotation 
lielow, 

c. 330 .—“ It is tho cuiitom when n vessel 
arrives (at Mnkdnshnu) that tho SultAnb 
eunbOk boards her to ask whence tho fdiip 


ft couDiensdso to tho colossal triangular 
rail which is hoisted to the mvthcad with 
Mich a apn »d tint often the extent of tlie 
>*ftrd is grc.ttcr than tho whole length of tlie 
vosseb** — IV), I Ahrutns, in Zei/>r/.r. 
J)fttt/cK JUforgenL Offtlhch, xil. 420. 

1880.— “Tho small leailing Ixsit with one 
Comes, who is tho owner, and tho akipper ) sail, which is cniled hv the Aml>s * Jam* 

s- 1^.1 siv ._L-. iPjjj, w-hich I went from IJoilcida to. 

Aden/* — liCttcr in .dtA^'iun'em, March 
p. 346 , 

[ 1900 .— Wo scrambled Into a eamboukiL 
crammed and slulTed with tho baggage/’— 
Dritf, 5 i>ufArrn « 4 /ti&ui, 220 .] 


(or pilot), what eho Is laden with, and wLit 
inorchantA or other passengers nro on board," 
— / 6 » JJatntttf li. 183 ; also boo pp. 17 , 
181 , Ac, 

149 S.— “Tiic Zambuco enmo toadodwUh 
iloscs'.dnng, which they hnvo in tlioso 
islands, and svhicli they wore carrying, it 
lioing mcrciinmlizo for Cambay, where it is 
used in dicing cloths.” — Cerrm, JjrnHiu. 
i. 33 * 34 . 

„ In tho cnrioiLs Vocabulary of tho 
languago of Calicut, nt tho end of the 


SAUBBB, SASIBUB, s. Uiiid. 
nJhar^ edmhar ; Skt /dnihara. A kma 
of stag (if lisa AriVfofriii, Jerdon ; 
[Blanford, Afamwiiifia, 543 tbo 
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elk of S, Imliait ^mrtsmen ; glmtsoi 
Bciigiil ; jerrow (jardo) of the Hiiwa* 
layfi ; the larccst of IndiaTi stags, and 
found in all tnc large forests of India. 
The word is often applied to the soft, 
leather, soincwhat resembling chamois 
leather, prepaied from the liidc. 

IG73. — ** . . . Our diet was of 

spotted deer, Sahrc, wild Hogs and Fomc- 
timcs wild Cows/’— 17f>* 

S i813.— ‘*lIflro ho Kiw n nuTnl>orof deer, ^ 
four Inrgo sablrB or Bamboos, ono con- 1 
«<ldcrab1y bigger then an ox. , . ' 

in Forhrs^ Or. il/m. 2nd cd. ii. 400.] I 

1823. — Tho Klein of tbo Sambro, when ercll 
prciM\rcd, forms an excellent material for 
tho military accoutromonts of tho FolcUcr« 
of the native Powers .”— CnUmf 
Indiay i. 9. 

[IPOO.— *‘Tho Sunbu stags which Ix>rd 
PowerFcourt turned out in his glono, . . .” 
— i^iccfafor, December 15, p. 883.] 

SAHFAN, B. A kind of small 
hoat or skiff. Tlic word appears to be 
Javanese and Malay, It must iiave 
been adopted on the Indian shores, 
for it was picked up there at an Ctarly 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
cun^cntall through the further East. 
[Tlic French have adopted the Anna- 
mite form fambrtJi.J The word is often 
said to be originally Cliincse, ^sanpan,^ 
three hoaras,’ and tins is possible. 
It is certainly one of the most ordinary 
words for a boat in China. Moreover, 
we learn, on the authority of Mr. 
E. C. Baber, that there is another 
kind of haat on the Ynnglse which 
is called wa-paw, ‘five boards.’ Giles 
however says: “From the Malay Fain- 
pause three boards” ; hut in this there 
IS .<5ome confusion. Tire word has no 
£uch meaning in Malay. 

1510. — “My comjvinion said, *Whftt 
moans ilion might thero bo for pacing to thf 
idandt” They nnwered; *TIiat it was 
ncccHsary to purchase a chiamp&na,’ that 
is n small > c^scl, of which man}’ arc found 
thero,”— 242. 

151G. — “Tlioy (fhc Moors of Qiiilttcaro) i 
perform their ^-ojugos in small rowh which , 
they call chompana-”— 7MrfK»ni, 172, 
c. 1510. — “In tho other, whereof the 
captain WTW slain, thero was not ono escaped, 
for ^K(<ry 7*anrVz» pursued tboin in a 
Chaxnpana. which \ms the Boat of his 
Junk/’— W mM (Cc^«, p. 79), orig. eh, lix. 

1552.—“, . . ChompanaB, which arc a 
kind of Miiall vo%{ob.*—Cewfrt «/(«//», ii. 76 ; 
[rather, Bk, ii. eh. xxii. p. 701. 

1013.— “And on the lioach called the 
Bazar <if the /cos . • « they soil every sort of 


provision in rice and grain for tho Jaos 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
tho dawn arc hnding provirionn from thoir 
junks ond ships in their boats or Cbani’ 
ponas (which arc little BklifF}. . . /*— ji/m 
(U Freafa^ 6. 

[1622.— “Yt was thought fytt ... to 
tryin up a China Sampan to goo with the 
fleotc. . , — CocZ'sb hiartf, llak. Soc. ii. 

122 .] 

1618. — In. Pan Smlbfrgsn*ii Voyage wo 
have Cbampone, ana the still more odd 
Champalgno. [Sco under TOPAZ.] 

1702.— “Sampans being not to bo pot wo 
1 wore forced to send for tho Sarah and 
Eaton ’.9 Ixmg-boats.” — MS. Conr*p(mdencf 
in 1. OJicf from China Factory (at tliuian), 
ilan. 8. 

c* 1788.— “Some nrndo thoir c«capo in 
prows, and somo in sampans /'— of a 
Mafay Fnmilyt 3. 

ISCS. — “TIio harbour is crowded with 
mcn-of-unr ond Imcling vc^«cN . . . from 
vos«elF of Fcvoral hundred tons burthen 
down to littlo fi«hing>boats and pan^enger 
Bampans.”— iPtifftrrr, Matay Archip. 21. 

SAAISHOO, e, A kind of ardent 
spirit made in China from rice. ^Ir. 
Baber doubts this being Chinese ; hut 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is mn~^haOt ^thrice fired’ (GniVfr, 220). 
* Distilled liquor* is F/wo-mt, ‘fired 
liquor.* Compare Germ. Bra7iUcmi^ 
and XXX beer. Strabo says: ‘Wine 
the Indiums drink not except when 
sucrificing, and that is made of rite 
in lieu of barley ” (xv. c. i. § 63). 

3634.—“ . . . Bompaoe, or Chincso Beer.*' 
— rrt/fnf#y«, ir. {China) 1^. 

[3657.— “Samshu.” Seo under ARRACK.] 

1727.—“ • ♦ . Samshew or Rico Arrack.” 
— A. JIautifion, li. 222 ; [od. 1741, Ii. 1^4]. 

c. 1752.—“ . . . tho people who make 
tho Chinese brandy called Somsu, live like- 
wiaoin thofcuburb^.** — 0#5irtV Voyage, i, 235. 

[1852.—“ . . . fiamshoo, a Cliinc^o inven- 
tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
thorico has l)con permitted to foment (1) in 
. . . viticpar and sinter/’ — Seafe, Fesinnice 
in Sianu 75. 

SAMDAIf, SAiniLE, SAUDEBS, 
SANDAL'WOOD, s. From Low 
Latin santalnin, in Greek advroXav, 
and in later Greek crdi’Saroi^ ; coming 
from the Arab, mndal, and tliat from 
Skt. chamhna. ’Tlic name properly 
bcioncs to the fragrant wood of the 
SanMum alburn^ L, Tlircc woods 
bearing the name tnntalimy while, 
yellow, and red, were in officinal use 
m the Middle Ages. But tlic name 
Bed S;indal\vood, or Bed Sanders, 
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has been long applied, both in English 
and in the Jnaian vernaculars, to tlie 
■wood of Pitrocar^z smtalindy L., a 
tree of S. India, the wood of which is 
inodorous, but -which is %’alued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, turn- 
ing, &c.), and IS exported as a dye- 
uood. According to Hanbuiy and 
Eluckiger this^ lost was the sanders 
SO much used in the cookery of the 
i^Iiddle Aces for colouring sauces, &c. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
IS doubtful whether tlie red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a , 
kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, , 
or was tlie wood of Pteroc, eantaL It , 
IS possible that sometimes tlie one and 
sometimes the other was meant. Eor 
on Uie one hand, even in modem 
times, we find Milbum (see below) 
sjieaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal-wood ; and on the other 
hand we find Matthioli m the 161h 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the 
Pierocarpus sanialina came to be 
called sandal-wood at all, We may 
suggest, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “mixed with 
oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the skin" (Drurj/, s-vA luucli as the 
true sandnl-wood powder also is used 
in the East. 

c. 54.5. — “And from tho remoter regions, 
I speak of Tzimsta and other places^ of 
export, tho importa to Taprobano are silk, 
alocserood, cloves, Sandalwood {r^dvdavij)^ 
and BO forth. . . CWroiw, in Ac., 

clxx^vii. 

1298. — “Encore sachiez quo onceBto ysle 
a arbres dc sandal vennoiUe ansi grant come 
sunt les arbres des nostro contireo . . • ct 
il en ont bois come nos avuns d'atitrcs 
arbres sauvajes .” — JIareo /*e/a, Gepg. Text, 
ch. cxri. 

c. 1390.— “Take powdered rice and boil 
it m almond milk . . . and colour it with 
Saunders "—Recipe Quoted by Wnpht^ 
Domestic JIanrurs, &c,, ^0. 

1554. — “Lo Santal done croist es Indes 
Onentalcs et Occidonteles : on grandcs 
Forests, et fort espcs<«es. II s’on trenue 
trois espcces: mais le plus paslo est lo 
meilleur: le blanc apres: lo rouge est mis 
au dernier ranc, pource qn’il n'a aucune 
odour; mais les deux premiers sententfort 
bon.*— (old Fr, version), liv, i. 
ch. xix, 

1563. — “The Sandal grows about Timor, 
whieh produces the largest quantity, and it 
is called chundana; and ly this name it 
is known in all the rerions about hlalaca ; 
and the Arabs, being those who carried on 


tho trade of those part**, corrupted tho 
■word and called it saudal. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . 
Gama, f. 18Sr. Ho proceeds to sneak of 
tho sandalo \trmtlho ns quite a difTcrcnt 
product, ^wing in TenasBcrim and on the 
Cbromandcl CVxist. 

1584.—“. . . Sandales wildo from Cochin. 
Sandales domcstick from Malacca. . • «* — 
IT'tn. HctrreZZ, in J/oI/, ii. 412. 

1613. — “ . . . certain renepado Christians 
of tho said island, along with tho Moors, 
called in tho Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunity, went ono time with 
five vessels, and another time with ecren, 

I against tho said fort, at a time when most 
of tho people . . . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living.*’— i?ofant), i/erwrffl, 723. 

1615.— “Committee to procure the com- 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz. . . . pictures of -wars, steel, 
pkms, Banders-wood.**— iSoinslury, i. 380. 

1813,— “When the trees are felled, the 
bark is taken off ; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during which i>criod the white ants 
will eat tho outer wc^ w'ithout touching 
the sandal ; it Is then taken up and . . . 
sorted into three kinds. Tho deemr tho 
colour, tho higher is the perfume ; and hence 
the merchants sometimes divide sandal into 
red, yollow, and white; but these are all 
difTerent shades of the same colour/'— 
Milbximt i. 291. 

1823.— “Redwood, properly Red Saun- 
ders, IS produced chiefly on the Coromandel 
Coast, whence it has of Into years been im- 
ported in considerable quantity to England, 
where it is employed m dyemg.^ It * . - 
comes in rounq billots of a thickisb red 
colour on the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with n wavy grain; no smell or 
to^o/*— itid. ed» 1825, p. 249. 

SAin}OWAT, n.p. A town of 
Araknn, fcbe Bunnese name of -which 
is 77ianrfi«f (Snnd-w6), for which an 
etymology (‘iron-tied'), and a cone- 
sponding* legend arc invented, as usual 
[see Burmah Gaseiteer^ ii. 606] It is 
quite possible that the name is 
ancient, and represented by the Sada 
of Ptolemy, 

1553,— “In crossing the gulf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which dispersed them 
in such a manner that Martin Aflbnso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Kcgamalo, oppodto the town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there -was wrecked upon a reef , . 
Jiarros, IV. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Sedoe. 

1696. — “Other places along this Coa-^l 
subjected to this King (of Arracan) are 
Ooromoria, Sedoa, Zarat and Port MaffaonL * 
—Appendix to Oriny/cn, p. 563. 
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SANOXJICBL, F. Thr. Is u t^^rin 

{pi, X'i '<1 liv 

on Itulia for a 
l;iiitl <'r rmnll iti 
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SAKGUICBR. BANOUEgA* 
EIKOUIZAH. sKi,, u.]u Till? i** a 
|>i.w fiU**!! ill ill*' r<»rt«- 

pii' ^ TinjiAiivi', ii*. vrry Iwr.tiJp !o 
ill*' (ifu Mn\ J/iiirrly a-i 


oHon i« a Xi'mvutir wonL U {•‘•nfrrtii: lo* ? f*f Tin* ni»|>*'.nr' 
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metmsf tnVA xht Zdmorin^ and sioort peace miA 1 
ktm/ and how he hrwpkt desCrwtum cn the 
iVa*?««o/Sangiiicer.” ] 

l 727 .-^**Thoro IB an excellont Harbour i 
for Shippings Leagues to the SonthTrard of 
7 >al>ul, callDd SancpiBeer, but the Country 
about being inhabited by ltaparre.t, it 18 not 
ircqno2ited."—-J, Jfamilton, (ed. 27HJl i« 344 . 

S.^SEBIT, 8. Tlic name of the | 
classical language of Uic BmhisanB, 
Safnshriia, meaning in that language 
‘purified* or ‘perfected.* This tvas 
obvioiidy at first only an epithet, and 
it is not of very ancient use in this 
specific application. To the Brahmans 
Sanskrit was the hhilsha, or language, 
and had no particular name. The ' 
vrord Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
cmmmariau Punini (some centuries 
before Cfiirist), but not as a deno- 
mination of the language. In the 
latter sense, however, both ‘ Sanskrit * 
and ‘Prakrit^ (Fractit) are used in 
the B^hat Samhxtd of Yaruhamihira, 
c. A.l>, 604, in a chapter on omens 
(Ixxxvi. 3), to which Prof. Kern’s 
translation does not extend. It occurs 
also in the Mridichliahitikdi trans- 
lated by Prof. H. H. Wilson in his 
Hindu Theatre^ under the name of 
the ‘Toy-cart*; in the works 0 ! 
Kumfirila Bliatta, a writer of the 7th 
century ; and in the Pd^inhjd &k^dy 
a metrical treatise ascribed bv the 
Hindus to Punini, but really of com- 
paratively modem origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
of Sanskrit by tlie llahoniinedaii poet 
Amir Khusru of Delhi, which is 
<luoted below. The first mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
European UTiting is in an Italian 
letter of Sassetti’s, addressed from 
Malabar to Bernardo Davanzati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few woras on the subject, of this 
writer, show mucli acumen. 

In the 17th and 1 8bh centuries sucli 
references to this language os occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called GfandoniCy or 
the like, from grantf ia, ‘a book' (see 
GBXJNTE, GBUNTHUM) t.e. a book of 
the classical Indian literature, TIic 
term San£arU came into familiar use 
after the investimtions into this 
language by the English in Bengal 
(riz, by Wilkins, Jones, &c.) in the 
last quart'ef of the 18fch century. [See 
Macdonell, Hist, of Sanscrit Zif. ch, i.] 


A.D. stt’^**3faiCrtMa, Now, to me, there • 
are two things at which I cannot choose bnt 
langby^a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song : the woman snuffles 
like a young cow when tho rono is first 
^lassod through her noatrila ; and tho man 
uheozca like an old Paudit ropoating his 
bead-roll.”— 3by-Cart, B.T. in 
Works, xi, 60. 

A.D. y /— "Thtoe-and-sixty or four-and- 
pixty sounds are there originally in Prakrit 
(F^CRIT) even os in Sanskrit, os.iaucht 
by tho SrayambhU,"— /'dniaCyd JSi&shS^ 
fluoted in \Veher*sJnd. Studio (1858), iv. 848. 
But see also Wdjtr^s Ahtdem, Vorlmaigen 
(1876), p. 194. 

1818.— But there is another langunge, 
more select than tho other, which all mo 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Bahaskxit, and tho common people know 
nothing of it.”— Awir m Mllioi, iii. 

663. 


1586. — “Sono ecritto lo lotoscicnas tuttc 
in una lin^a che dimandano Snmscmta, 
cho vuol dire * bene nrticolata' : della qurio 
nun si ha momorin qiiando fusso parlato, con 
avero (com’ io dico) nemoric antichissimc. 
Impamnla come no! la gnea o la laiiua, e 
n pongono tnolto maggior tomjpo, si cho 
in 6 nnni o 7 seno fanno padroni : et ha li 
linma d'oggi molto cose comuni con quoUa, 
nella quale sono moUi do* noetri nomi, o 
Iiarticulannente dc nunori il 6, 7, 8, o 9, 
mo, saw. et altri nssai.”— Swirfi*, extracted 
m Be Uubernath, Storia, &o., Liromo, 1875, 

j) 221, 

c. 1690.— “Although this country (Kash- 
mir) has a peculiar tongue, tho books of 
knowledge ore Sanskrit (or Sahnnskrit}. 
They olso have a written oharaotcr of their 
oivn, with which wnto their booka 
The substance which they chiefly write 


upon is TiJs, which is the bark of a tree,* 
nhioh with a little pains they znnko into 
Icares, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient boo^ have been written thereon, 
and tho ink is such that it cannot be washed 
out.”— A til (orig.),i, p. 568 ; [ed. Jurreff, «. 
851}. 

1623.— “The jesuites conceive that tho 
Bramenes are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called BamcB- 
creton) doe somewhat agree with tho 
Scriptures, but that they understand them 
not.”— PurpArts, PUgrimagt, 559. 

1651 . — **• . . iStwri signifies the Sun in 
SaxnBcortam, which is a language in which 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are written, 
and which is held in esteem by tho Bramines 
just ns Latin is among tho Lenmed in 
Europe.”— I? 0 |y<riiw, 4, 


In some of the following quotations 
we have a form which it is difficult 
to account for : 


c. 1666. — “Their first study is in the 
Hanscrit, which is n language entirely 

* Of the hirclhtree, Bausk. MuJa Bhof* 
Mfira, Wall., the exfoliating outer bark of which 
18 called tor. * 
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<i{(rcrcnt from tlio common and 

>vhich is only knonm by tho P^ndtU* And 
iln< 18 that TonRUo, of wliich Father Kirthfr 
lintli pub1i<<hcd the Alphabet received from 
Falhorifw, Jt ii called HattfiCrifc, that 
n pure Inn^nagfo ; and l>ccaii.«to they beliovo 
this to bo tho Tongue in which God, by 
mcan^ of gnvo tlicm tho four hrthi 

<pcc VEDA), tihich they c«iteom i<(tcrfd Jiooh, 
they call it a Holy and Divine Itfingnngc.”— * 
AVrairr, K,T. 107 ; [ed. CvnMh, »36], 

1G73.— “ . , • who founded thc«c, their 
Annali nor their Sanneript deliver not."— 
Pnf'r. 101 . 

lOSO.—", , . tholcanicd Lnntcimgo among 
them in called tho Sanacrcot.^'— ^(iWon, 
218. 

ICOl. — ^'Indicimluda^ Tcilidpur, lie nomi* 
nntus voterum IJrachmanorum lingufi Indieb 
dtcUl SwBcroot, {>ou, ut vulgo, oxiliori i^cino 
clegantino eau<4 Simscrcfit, non autem 
HanBcroQt ut minu^ recto cam nunc w pal 
Ktreheru^,’— //i/rf/-, JJc /Atda in 

2>ift, tt. 204, 

3720.— .'*Ahovo alt it would bo a matter 
of general utiHty to tho Coa'>L that ^omo 
more chanhinv rhould bo maintiinod there 
fo^thc^o]o puri>osc of studying tlio •^tnslrit 
tongue (rf' Sonfikriizc tho hend-and* 
mother tongiio of mort of the IXi^tem 
1angungo<<, aud once for all to malic an 
oxact translation of tho IVrfam or Taw liooU 
of the Ueathen. . . Choro, 

V.T2, 

1700. — ** They have a learned languaco 

peculiar to thcmtolvcs, called tho HanBcn^ 
. . i. 202. 

1774,— "Thii coda they have written in 
their own language, tho Shonacrit. A 
translation of it is begun under tho in- 
stjiection of one of tho body, into the 
J*ejr;nn language, and from that into 
Englidi.”— ir, Jtasiinnt^ to Aorrf ManpMd. 
in iJMff, i. 402, 

1778. — **Tho language as well as tho 
written character of Dongal are familiar to 
tho Natives , , . and both seem to ho base 
derivatives from tho Shnnscrit.*'— od. 
1803, ii. 5. 

1782.— “La langtto Samscrontain, iS<iwi». 
J(*rv/, EaUBcrit ou Cr rundenf cst la plus 
^teiiduo : flos caraetbres multiplies donnont 
bcaiicoup do facility pemr exprimor res 
pon*<<7cs, ce qui Ta fait nommor Innguo 
divine par lo P, Pons,’ — .Vonn<*m<, i. 221, 

1701. — 

*** With Jones, a linguist, Sanakrit, Grcolc, 
or Monks.*’ 

Parsuiitof LxteraUifet^ihod,* 286. 

1700 .—** Ia niadro di tutto lo lingno 
Indinno b la BamBkrda, ciob. Unffua pn*. 
ydAi, piena, Mi rfiyrn'hc. Krda oporn per* 
fettiv o compitsi, simiil, o vnol 

dire lingua tuttn indcine rfrjcr/hx, Icgnta^ 
perfetta **^ — Fra p. 258. 

SAPEOA, SAPEQUE, s. Tins 
Avoiii is iiBcd at Afncao for wimt we 
<5/ilI cash (q.v.) in CIiiiiCBc ctirrenry j 


mid it is the word generally used 
by French writers for that coin. 
Giles says : “From sapeZr, a coin 
found in Tonquin and Cochin-China, 
niid ennnl to about Tialf a pfennig 
(riv Tiialer), or about one..<u.vth of 
(I German Kreiitzep” {Ghi<, of Refer- 
ence^ 122). IVe cannot learn iiinch 
about this coin of Toiiqtun. Milbnrn 
says, under ‘Cochin Chiim'. “The 
only currency of flic country is a 
«»r)rl of casli, cnlled sappica, composed 
rhicily of tntenagiic (see TOOTNAGUB), 
(100 making a gmn: this is divided 
into 10 mace of 60 oa'.li each, the 
whole strung together, and divided 
hy a knot at wu-h inati*” (ed. 1825, 
pp. 444.447)). There js nothing here 
inconsistent with our ])ropused deri- 
vation, given later on. and 

tSappxec are C([ually Malay voids. We 
can iuirdly duulit that the true origin 
of the term is that eoinninuieatcd by 
our friend Mr. E. C. Ilabor : “Very 
probably from Alaliiy /»»r, Nine,' and 
pdhit ‘a string oi tile of the small 
coin called jiicbi**,* Pichu is e\]»hiiiied 
hy Crawfurd as ‘Kmall ciun . . money 
of co])per, brn^s or tin. ... It mis 
the nnciciit coin of Java, and also the 
only one of llie Malays wlicn first seen 
by the Portiigiir«o.’ is written 

hy Favre j^lil {l)ict» 
and is derived by liim fnini (.‘hincse 
pd-ho, ‘cent.* In the dialect of Oaiitou 
pfifc is the word for ‘a liuudrcd,’ and 
one jwh ia the coKouiuai term for a 
string of one hundrccl cash." Sapekn 
would then be iwoiierly a Mring of 
100 cash, but it is not dillicult to 
conceive that it iiiighl tbrongb aomc 
misiindcralanding (r.^. a confusion of 
prkn and pxdiii) have been transferred 
to the single com. There )•> a pas‘«igc 
in Afr. Gerson da Cimlia’.s OiMfirihutiwA 
to the tStudy of Porttfgue^e 
which may .seem at first sight incon- 
sistent until this derivation. For lie 
seems to im})Iy that the snmilcst dc- 
nmninnUoti of coin struck hy All mi- 
quurquc at Goa in 1510 was called 
copayqua, f.c. in the year before the 
ca]>tnrc of Malacca, and con*«cquent 
familiarity with Malay ternus. X do 
not trace his authority for this; the 
word i« not mcnlionod in lUe Com- 
meniarios of Alboquerqiic, and it is 
quite j)o.‘vsi))le that the difihnrot, as 
thft'Je small oonjier coins were also 
called, only received the iinmer^wwnrt 
at a later date, and .some time alter 
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the occupation of Malacca (sec Da 
(Jnnha^ pp. 11-12, and 22). [But also 
see the quotation of 1510 from Correa 
under FABDAO. This wal'd has been 
discussed by Col. Temple (fnd. Antiq,^ 
August 1897, pp. 222 sea,), who gives 
quotations establishing tiie dcnvatioii 
from the Mala}' sapahi. 

[1G39.— *' It cash) hatliA fonr^sqnaro 

bole through it, at Tvhioh tboy stnng them 
on ft Straw ; n Stnng of t\^o hundred Cojnaw, 
called Haiat is uorth about throe farthings 
sterling, and five tSdiaa tj'cd together nutko 
n Bapocon. The Jftvian«, when this money 
Brst come nmoiigst them, were so cheated 
uith the NoTolty, that they would give six 
hags of Pepper for ten Bapocons, thirteen 
whereof amount to but a Crown.'* — Man-- 
iUhhy VufyntffStf E T. p, 117. 

[3703.—** This 13 the reason wdiy the Caxm 
nro \aiucd so little tlicy are punched m the 
middle, and atnng'd with little twists of 
Straw, two hundred m one Twist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nine Boniers. 
Five Suntas tied U^othcr make a thousand 
Ciizatf or a Sapoon (7 Bapocon). 
oj Dutch Voyaf/fs, 199. 


the Bcccan, and tlic ]Malay Peninsula ; 
ivLilst the Malayul. s1ia]i>pahnam, and 
the Tamil shappu^ both signif^ring ^red 
(ivood),* arc ajiparcntly derivatives from 
$hav:af ‘to be red,' and suggest another 
origin os most nrohable. [Tlie Afad. 
Gloss, gives Mat. chappannam, from 
chappu, ‘leaf,* Skt, anga^ ‘body*; 
Tam, shappangam.\ The Malay word 
IS also sapang^ wluch Crawfuid sup- 
poses to have originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the ctymolop' just 
suggested be correct, the 'wora must 
have passed from Continental India 
to the Archipelago. For curious 
particulars as to tlic names of this 
dye-wood, and its ticissitudes, see 
BRAZII^ [and BurnelPs note on Litn- 
chofett^ Hah Soc. i. 121]. 

0. 1570.- 

** 0 rico Sifto ja dado ao Brcmcm, 

0 Cochim do Cftlomba quo dou maim 
Bo sapEo, chumbo, salitro o rituftlhas 
Llio npcrcebcm cclleiros o mumlhas." 

A cf« Atrrir, Date, dc Malato. 


[1830 — “The money current in Bali con- 
sists solely of Chinese pico with n hole in 
tho centre. . . . They howovor put them 
up in hundreds and tliousands , two hundred 
are called satah^ and are equal to one rupee 
copper, and a thousand called Sapaku, arc 
valued at fire rupees.*' — Singapore Chnmxclc^ 
Juno 1830, in J/ckmt, Indian Arehxp. p. 94. 

[1892.—** This 18 a bnef history of the 
Sapec (more commonly known to ua as tho i 
cash), tho only native coin of Chino, ond 
which is fouiidf ovoiywhcro from Malaysia 
to Japan.*’— jfZafyeieay, Origin of Curnncg^ 
157.] 

SAPPAN-WOOD, s. The tvood of 
Caesalpina sappan/ the hal'kam of the 
Arahs,andthe Brazil-woodbf medieval 
commerce. Bishop Oaldtvcil at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the woool was supposed 
to come from Ji^n. Riimphius says 
that Siam and Champa are the original 
countries of the Sappan, and quotes 
from Rheede that in Malabar it W'as 
called Tmjampangany suggestu'u ap- 
imreiitly of a possible derivation from 
Ghampa. The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan would not disprove 
this deriintion any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maize did not origiii- 
ally come from Turkey would ais- 
prove the fact of the birds and tlie 
main (^mn tnreo) having got names 
from such a belief. But tho tree ap- 
l>ears to he indigenous in hlalahar, 


1598. — **Tlicro are likewise some Diamants 
nnd also . . . tho wood Sapon, whereof nl«o 
mueh is brought from <8i<in, it is like Brasill 
to die withal!.” — Lmschottn. 36 : [llak. Soc. 
1 120 ]. 

c. 1616. — “There are in this city of Ovlt 
(read Odio, Judea), capital of tho kingdom 
of Siam, two fnctoncs ; one of tho Hollanders 
with great capital, and another of tho 
English with less. Tho trado which both 
drive is in dcer-sktns, shagreen sappau 
(sftjpdo) nnd much eilk which comes thither 
from Ghinchoo and Cochinchina. . • 
BocatrOi Detadh. 530. 

[1615. — '‘Hindering tho cutting of bac- 
cun or brazill wood.”— FWfrr, iii. 

158.] 

1616. — ** 1 went to Sap^n Bono to know 
whether ho w'ould lend mo any money upon 
interest, ns lio promi«Dd mo ; hut . . ho 
drove mo afo with wronlcs, ofring to deliver 
mo money for nil our sappou which was com 
in this junk, at 22 mas jHir jpifO.”— Coti/s 
D/asy, i. 20$-9* 

1617. — Johnson nnd Pitts at Judea in 
Smm “nro glad they can send n jnnk well 
laden with sapon, because of its ««carcily.”— 

I SiiitLfhury, ii. 32. 

1625.—“, • . a wood to die wUhall called 
Bapan w'ikkI, the same wo hero call Brasill.” 
— J'l/rcftiw, Vifgrimage, lOW. 

1685. — “Moreover in tho whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brazill wrood, 
which in Indio i*» called sapao.”— iftteiro, 
F'af. Hut. f. 8. 

1727. — “It (tho Siam Oast) produce*- 
good store of Bapan and Agnla-woods, with 
Gnmlack and Sticklack. and many Bnig^« 
that I know little about.”— .1. IlaviiUont li. 
194; [ed. 1744]. 
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ISCO. — » ** The other productions which 
cou'4tituted the CTi^orts of the were 
Saptin wood to Persia. • . — jhrnnriif, 
Crtffottf it. 54. 

SARBATAire, SABBAOANE, s. 
This is iiot Anglo-Indian, hut It often 
occurs In Frencli worhs on the Enel, 
as applied to the hlowiiig-tuhes umkI 
hy various tribes of the Iiuliiiu I&li\nd«* . 
for dipchnrgjijg sinaU arrowi^ often j 
]»oi«oncd. Tlip Mine instruiiient , 
used among the tribes of northern , 
South America, and in some parts of i 
M.ad«ppi«jcar, The word comes through . 
the Span. cnkitana, ' 

inuOf nl‘H5 Port, farahatma, &c\, Ital. , 
errhotaua, Slod. Greek iupo/Jordra, from 
the Ar. aitapfan, *n tube for blowing * 

I ndicts * (a * pea-shooter In fart !). t 
)or.y says that the r must have been 
sounded in the Arabic of the Spanish , 
Moors, as Pedro de Alcala Imn^latcs 
r^5rafana hy Ar. tarfKiMnn. The re- • 
seinhlnncc of this to the Malay siunpi- 
tan(fpv.) i <5 curious, lhongh*it is not 
iM\^y to suggest, n imnsitum, if the 
Anibic word is, as it njmeara, old 
enough to have l>eeu intrwuced into 
Spanish. There is njiparenlly, how- 
ever, no doubt that in Anibic it is n 
borrowed word. The Malay word 
ceeniH to be formed directly from 
ftnnpiX Mo discharge from the mouth 
bv a forcible expiration* (CVnt»/nrrf, 
iVfaf. Viety I 

f 1510. — ** . . . the force vv ttich Imd nceom- 
(>anic(i the King, von’ nett nnioxi, many of 
them with otnern carrying blowing 

tul>cs with pciMsncd arrows (Xorin/inirurom 
rnxtilai* , • ,**— tVrixr. f»; />nffc»K/if^rffi(r, 

Ilnl:. Soc, iii. 101.] 

SABBOJI, 5. This is the name of 
hoino >vca]>oa used In the extreme 
houth of India ; htit ue have not been 
able to ascertain ita chnvaoler or cty- 
laology. We conjecture, bo we it r, that 
it may he the long lauci* or ])ike, 16 
or 20 feet long, which was the 
clinracthrietic and formidable weapon 
of tlic Mnrava CoUorics (n.v.). See 
JjjK Cri JL of TtiinneUy, n. 103 
and pffjfvzVt; [AVrwrf, M<m, of Titwe- 
rrUijt 00. This explanation is proiiably 
incorrect. Welsh i. 

101) defines sarabo^cs as “a speeics 
of park guns, for firing salutes at 
fe/i.**^*, K<i. I hut nf»t need in war ” It 
has been ^nggosled that tbe seorfl is 
flimply Hind. sirho/Zia, *n head-load,* 
and Dr. Grierson writes! **^L.iden 


svith n head* may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear." Dr. Pope 
writes : ^^S<trhoJi is not found in any 
DruWdian dialect, ns far as I know. 
It is a siynonym for Sivaji. Stirva 
{sarlo)-ji is honorifie. In the Tnnjoro 
Inscription it is Scr/oyi. In mythologj* 
Siva*s name ‘arrow’/ ‘sptir/ aiul 
‘Iicrid-biirlhen/ of course hy meto- 
iiomy." Ml. Brandt buggcsls Tam. 

“ war,” huyri, “ n tube.” No 
weapon of tlie name appears iii Mr. 
Kg(Tlon*s lf<tnd‘book »f huha)^ Am.t.] 

1801.— “The Ht, Hon. the Cocriior in 
t*ouncd . . . order* anil dirvi:t«i nil pcr<on«, 
whether Pob car* (t-ecBOLlGAK), CoUorics, 
or othor mhai»ta}}t}i po<^<>fAved of arms in the 
JYoviiiccs of Dindigui, Tin»r>>iO]y, Rnmnad- 
pontm, ijivAgAiigai, nnd .Madura, to cIcIomt 
the <.aid annp, coii‘»i^liupof Muskets, Match- 
locks Ihkev, ti*co GINGALIi), nnd 

Sarabogol to I.u*ul,-Col. Apnevr. . . 
/VfW, Im .Ifirdnu dd. ist Deer., in fbi. 
thWir**// / p. 227. 

c. 18H.— **Ti»o«c who carry .spear nnd 
f-.word hAMs land pvi>n them producing 
5 Itxfm.iJt of nee ; tho'c hcannp tnu shots, 
7 Intavf* i tho'*e livaring the roxhoji, 0 
Ifi/nv)*; those he.armp Wniimhjali (si o GIN* 
GALL), or pin for two men, 1 ) Aalnn». . . 
-^Arcuiml o/ MmAeas. from AfAcKmzt* 
d/A'iS, in .lAirfnM %fottrnufy iv. *160, 

&ABBB, f*. Hind. /ulrhl. I'lie 
cloth which con.‘*titutes tin* liiaiu jiart 
of a w*oman*a dre.ss in N. India, w*ra))t 
round the 1>ody and then thrown over 
the head, 

I55S.— . . likewise they make wliole 
]dui;c*i or wehhcn of this licarhe, aomutimcR 
mixed and woven \vilh silkr. . , . Tlioso 
webs arc uninedsarljn . . .”—Liii#cAofrn, 2S , 
[IJnk. Soc. j. 90], 

lrS5»— “ . . . Her clothes wrere taken olT, 
and a red Mlk covering (a saurry)^ put upon 
htT,”*— ^trr^. (f a AVUcc, in AWfUi-iAiir, I, 90. 

SABNATJ. SOBNAU, n.p. A 
name often given to Siam in the early 
p.irtof the Kiili centurv ; from AVia/ir-i- 
nao, Pera, • Xi»w’*eity ^ ; Hu* name by 
which Vutliin or Ayoilliyn (see JUBBA), 
Ihu capital founded on the IMeimni 
about 1350, seems to have hecftine 
know’ll to (he tiwleiN of (lie Vcr,’«ian 
Gulf. Jlr. Braddell (./. Jvd, ArcK v. 
317) lins fiupgeMcd that the name 
(A7<r/o*r.rt/-n<ftn, as lie calls it) refers 
to the diHtincliou a|iukcu of by La 
I.onbl‘r<5 Indwcon the Tlmi-l’ot, an 
(ddor jieojdo of tlie race, nnd the 
TJmi-A^oi, the jveople known to ua nsi 
Siamese. But thi‘i is le«5a jinihaldc. 
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\\V Imvo hlill a city of Siam cnlltd 
LofthahurJf Anci<*ittly a cA{>it/i1, and 
tin! imiiio of uhici! appears to be n 
Han^knt op I*ali form, Kmn^pura. 
imyimim tlio same ns Sfiahr-uvan; nml 
tlu*^ inaeed mny linve first piveji ri*-e 
to the latter nuiiu*. The Ofrnorf of 
NkuIo C*omi (o. HOO) OLMierally 
M]p|H)M'(] to refer to a ci!} nt Uonnil, 
ninl one of the prevnt* writer?* Iiui 
ideuttlierl it with Ijnkhnuot! or Gnnr, 
ail olhcinl namu of uhicli m the 
I4lh cent wa«* »^7nr/ir<Miao. But il is 
jii^t jKi.MiMe that .Siam waii the country 
sjMikeu of, 

1142.— *' The inhahil.snti of the 
arnve here tat Ormut) from the counties of 
Chiu, Hen;:Ah the cities of ZirUhl, 

Ten Mri, .^hotomi, Sbahr*l aao. , . 
AMurrtt::t'itf in *>V. ft hUtf,^ xir, 422. 

140? •. '‘Xarnaur is of tlirtnhns, an«l 
the Ku:;; ts C1m«t}.in . it Is TO <1 aN 4 soist'c 
nith n (air wind from Calicut. ^Die Kir;: 
. . . has 400 elei>hants of war , in the hnd 
is much Wnroin . • . nnd there U at<>es. 
tiiOod , , ."—/brfcirodc t'oLniiKfa (»'tfnO, llO, 

1510, “ , . . Tliey AaM they were from 
A city caUfd Bamau. nnd had brought for 
rale ailhen atuffs, and aloesxv'ooit, and ben* 
xoifi, nnd inust,,’’— 212. 

1514.— *•. , . Tannamri, Bninan. wheie 
is pro<luicd all the finest white hensnin, 
stoias, and Ine finer than th.at of Martamm.’* 
—Ixttirof dV.ny'Vi, in .trcA, .Vi>r»c(i 
ini/uitm, Ajip. SO, 

1540. — Ml nion? tho coast of 
ji/ii/tiya, ond within the hsnd, n groat King 
eommamis, who for a mure fniuotH ami 
rctonimendtthle Title nbove Ml other Kinr», 
cau*eth himself to lie called l^rrriav 
Krufieror of Ml Soman, u Inch is n (Vitintn 
wherein tlaru nre thirteen Icingdoms, 1>« 
us coniiiioidy c.slled Biain'* (Sim).— /'(nm 
(orig. cap. K%xvu)^ itt CVjartf p. 43, 

c. 1612. -“It IS rulnteil of Suini, ftmncrlv 
callcil Sbeher al-Nawi. to which Oiuntry 
all lands under tho win«l hero n cro trilmtaiy, 
that there wan n King «aicd Pulnnnm, 
who snIiuii he heard of tho greatne** of 
Malacca rent to demniul Puhmisslon and 
lionuigo of Unit Wnplom.”— J/rihiiiO. 
in «/. Jtid, Atefu v. •151, 

1720. — y Alwui 1340 reitrned in the 
Kingdom of Blam (thon called BJahamouw 
or Soman), a rerj* |•otl'crf(tI Pnncc.**— 
1 afeiifiyn, v. 310* 

SAKOKGf 8. MMay. sdrung; the 
hodv-clojth, or long kill, tiuked or gin 
nt the tmisf, nml gcncmlly of col(mre<i 
silk or cotton, Minch forms the cliief 
article of (Irc&i of the ^Inlays nml 
Javanese. The same article of drc.ss, 
and the name («Tr««) are used in 
Ceylon. Il is nn old Indian form of 


drcAS hut is now used only l»y foim* 
of (he iicniilc of flic fonth ; c.o. on the 
((astoi >Inlulttr, tvhere it is' worn hy 
the Hindus ftOutc), hy th<* Mappitns 
(Moploli) or that coa<>t, anrl the 
’ UahUnis (Lnhhyo) of CoroumndM 
(roloumd), and hy the )}>tnfso( Oiuam, 
who MiMr it of'rt dark him*. With 
ihr Uahlnts the colouivd wmrm is a 
'modern adoption from the MMats. 
ICroMfunl fccms to expl.iiu /irmyVs 
jjuvniics', imnning fip^t or 

j Mn-ith,* and then a MTapjw»r or gnr* 
meui. But, )>oth in the Mahy Mauds 
I and in CVylon, the M*ord is no doubt 
I taken from Skt. tdmrif/ii, me.sning 
. * varieg.iU’d ^ nnd nlso *irg.irnient,* 

I 

11600.—“, , . the cloth or oarong, which 
liTS lieen de**:nl*c«! hy Mr. Mamirii to >*o 
*noi ur.hKo a S^ts htghhsnderV phid in 
arjw^irihce, Wing a pievo of j arty^colooml 
efoth, aWut 6 or 8 feel long, anti 3 i»r 4 
feot wide, eewed tcyethcr nt th<* cct!«, 
forming, ns nomr wnters have ileH^nWl it, 
a wide Mck without a Uittorn.* With the 
.l/uMtsi, the aarong I* either wom ulung 
over 'the nhwulders as a evb, or tucl'M 
round the wnisl nnd de«i»nding to the 
nnUes, f« os tn the leg« like a 

‘'Hf. worr A fatong or Maliy 
iiclticivit, nml a KTcea jsckcl.”— Uof/irv, 

• .lfi:/..l>tM71. 

\ SATIGAM, n.p. formerlv 

and from wmoto time* a* iH)rt of xnucli 
, mule on ihc right Kink or ihc Iltwgly 
' U., no in. nlsm* (Vdrutt.n, hut for two 
and a half ccuturivs utterly decayed, 
I and ninv only the ^^te of iC few Imts 
with n ruined mo^pie nx the only 
I rcihjm* of foruicr importance. It is 
’ situatid nt Ihr hifunvitiou of tho 
SatnsMati chaumd from the llot^gly, 
and tho decajr diilu*. from the silting 
up of Ihi* former. It mw commonly 
cnlh^fl by tho rortugtic-e Porto Pe- 
(luono (q.v.). 

c. 1310.— “A Wut this time Che reWllioTi 
cif rnUhnl hroko out in Itcntml. Faklirt 
nnd his SenenH forces lciltc<l Kddnr Khfu 
((foromor of Inkhti.su(t). • • • lie then 
pUindvml the tmi«ury of Wkhnauti, and 
Kocured possession of that phee nnd of 
Salgdaw nml .‘^un’fiij.fnw,” — 

/hip/iT, in /.7 /mi/, ill, 213. 

1535.—“ In this j car Dingo BaWdlo, finish* 
ing liis term of ecrvico ,ts Captain and Factor 
of the Chomroandcl fishery, with license from 
the Governor went to Uciignl in a vessel of 
his , . . nnd ho went well nniied along with 
two foists which c<)uip|>od with his oiin 
money, tho Governor only lending him 
artillery* nnd nothing moi'e. . • • bu this 
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Diogo RalMillo nrriTod ot tlio Port of Satl- 
gaoUf vrhero ho found two great ahipa of 
Uambayn which throo days before had 
arrived vrith great qaantitr of ncrchandise, 
fioiUn^ and Imying; and thcae, witliout 
touching then)) ho caused to quit the port 
and go down tho rivcri forbidding i^em to 
cany on any tmdCf and ho also sent ono of 
tho fwsts, with 30 men, to tho other port 
of Chatigaon, where they found throo ship? 
from tho Coast of Choroznandol, which wore 
driven away from tho port. And Diogo 
itabcilo sent word to tho Crozil that ho was 
sont by tho Gorornor with choico of peace 
or war, and that ho should send to nsk 
tho King if ho choso to Uborato tho {Portu> 
cucso) prisonon, in which case ho also would 
liborato his ports ond leavo them in their 
former peace. . . CWm, iii, 649, 

[c. 1590.—** In tho Sarkdr of Sdtg&on, ' 
there are two ports at a distance of half a i 
l-os from each other ; tho ono is Sdte^on, ' 
tho other Hugli : the latter tho chief ; both I 
are in the posse'aion of the Kuropcana. 
Fine pomegranates grow hero."— /iin, cd, 
Jarreit, ii. 125.] 

SATIN, B. Tins is of course 
English, not Anglo<lndinn. • The 
common derivation [accepted by Prof. 
Skeat {Concise Diet. 2na ed. s.v.] is 
writh Low Lat. seto, ‘silk,’ I»at. seta, 
ftrtetaf ‘a bristle, a hair,’ through the 
Port, selim. Dr. Wells Williams (MuL 
King.^ ii. 123) says it is probably 
derived eventually from the Cliiue^ 
though intermediately Uirough 
other languages. It is true that 
or is a common (and ancient) 

term for this sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade-words 
adopted directly from the Cliincse arc 
comparatively rare (thougli no doubt 
tlic intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we can hardly doubt tliat 
the tnie derivation is that given in 
Cathay and the tVay Thither, p. 486; 
viz, from Znitmi or Zayion, the name 
by wliifh Cliwaii-cliau (Chinchew), 
the great medieval port of western 
trade in Fokien, was known to western 
tradersi. We find that certain rich 
stuifs of damask and satin were called 
from this place, by the Arabs, Zai~ 
tilnia; the Spati. aceyiuni (for ‘satin ’), 
the medieval French ssatony, and the 
medieval Ital. zeiani, aitovd inter- 
mediate StC])S. 

c. 1350, — “The first city that I reached 
after crossing tlfo sea was ZaitHin. ... It is 
a great city, superb indeed ; and in it they 
make damaska of velvet as well as those 
of satin (Irnim-Bco EINCOB, ATLAS), 
which arc called from tho name of tho city 
zaittmia."— /Im Jlatoio, iv. 269. 


1852. — Tn an inventory of this year in 
Bond d*Arcn we havoi **Zatoxiy nt 4 
the ell*’ (p. 342). 

1405.— “And besides, this city (Samar- 
kand) is very rich in many wares which 
cotno to it from other parts. From Ru^sin 
and Ihrtary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-atufFs, tho best that are 
made in all that repon, especially the 
BetuniB) wbicli are said to bo tho best In 
the world, and tho best of all nro tbo*^o that 
nro without pattern.*'— O^arr'/o (translated 
onew — tho possngo corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p. 171). Tho word setiini occurs 
repeatedly in CLavijo’s original. 

1440, — -In the Lihro di Otthefh, he,, of 
Giov, da Uzzano, wo hare mention among 
silk stuffs, soveml times, of 

and other kinds of zetaal.’ — Drfte Beeimit, 
iv. 68, 107, Ac. 

1441. —** Before the throno (at Bijanngar) 
was placed a cushion of zaltUnl satin, 
round which throe rows of tho most ex- 
quisite pearls wore sown.”— riWurmrrilJt, in 
JClthi, iv. 120. (Tlio original is **rfmwj»ft-i. 
(alhi iQUshi az atlasd-zaltfinl ” ; see Aot, et 
JSxU, siv, 376. Quatrombro {ibid. 462) toins- 
Intcd ‘«n rarreau de latin olive,’ taking 
saitUn in its usual Arabic sense ot 'an obvo 
tree.*) Also «co RUtot, iv, 113. 

SATEAP, s. Aiic. Pers. hlishatrajm, 
which becomes satrap, as khshdyathiya 
becomes ehdh. The word comes to us 
direct from the Greek writers who 
speak of Porsio. But the title occurs 
not only in the books o! Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in tho^nuciciit 
inserrationS) ns used by certain lords 
in Western Indio, and more precisely 
in Surushtra or Peninsular Gnzerat. 
Tims, in a celebrated inscription zt^gard- 
ing a dam, near Girnur : 

e. A.D. 160. — ** ... he, the Mnbfi'ShBha- 
trapa Rudradaman ... for tho incrca<tc of 
hi^ merit and fame, ha? rebuilt tlio ombnnk- 
ment three times stronger.” — In JHdoin 
Antviunry, vii. 262. Tho identity of this 
wth Mtnip was pointed out by James 
Prin?op, 1838 (J. A*, ikie, Jien. vii. 315). 
[There were two Indian satrap drnnatios, 
viz, the Western Satraps of Sanriiautra and 
Gujarat, from alioiit a.d. 150 to a.d. .^S ; 
for which aoo Rupson and Jndntjt^ The 
Western JOhalrams {J. R.A, *S,, X, *S., 1890, 

639) ; and tne Xorthorn Kshatrapas of 

atbura and tho neighbouring territories in 
tho let coni, a.d. Boo articles by Itapton 
and Indnfji in J»Il.A.S.,X.8., 1894, pp, 
525,511.] 

1883. — “An eminent Greek scholar used 
to warn his pumls to beware o! fal«e 
analogies in philology. * Because,* be used 
to say, ‘ewrpdxijf is tho Greek for satrap, 
it does not follow that pargimis is tho 
Greek for rat-trap.***— iShf. i?er. July 14, 
p, 53. 
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SATSTJMA, ii-p. Nuiuo of a city 
niid formerly of ii principaHty (daimio- 
ship) in Japan, the name of which is 
familiar not only from the deplorable 
necessity of bomlmrdtiig its aipiial 
Kagosima in 1863 (in consequence of 
the murder of Mr. Iliehnrdbon, and 
other outrages, >\ith the refusal of 
i*eparation), but from tlie peculiar 
crLvim‘Colmircd pottery made there 
and now well known in Tjondon Bhop<i. 

1615.^*' 1 iuiict I Imd rccoucd sufTition at 

highnes hnneh m havingo the pood Imp 
to sQo t)io fnev of ••00 inightio a King A<r tho 
Kmj; of Shaalima; whereat ho mnilod,*’— 
/iKtrVi 1 1-5* 

1017.— “Hiwcche** nro given owt that tho 
•ahtnju^s ot Jo{Km players (or whores) going 
from licnco for I'u'tiiina to lucctc (ho Corcaii 
.nulins«adora, wero ret on h> tho way by a 
iio.ite of Xfucoia thoocs, and kild nil loth 
tiieu and women, for tho money t)ioy had 
gotten at Firando.”— fW. 2,*i6. 

SAUGOE, SAUGOE ISLAND, 
n.p. A famous island at the mouth 

the Hoogly R., the site of a great 
fair and pilgnnmgc— properly 6'(in«;a 
* Sufjara (M)ccan Ganges*) It is said 
once to have been populous, but in 
1638 (the date is clearly wrong) to 
haw been swept by a cyclone-wave. 
It is now a dense jungle liauntcd by 

tlg^TS. 

1CS3 Wo wont in our Bwdgcros to aeo 
yo Phgixlns ot Sagor. iinil rotumod to yo 
Ojatcr Uuor, where wo got ax man\ Ovatera 
as wo de«irod.”— March l5 ; [link. 
ikfc * )« GS]. 

1681.— “James Price naxured rao that 
alKiut 40ycnri» since, whenyo Island c.il1o<l 
Donga Sagur was inhabittHi, yo Raja of ye 
Ixland gathered yearly Rent out of it, to ye 
amount of 26 LacIcm of Ruikjos.*' — / 6m. 
l)eo. 16;tUnk. Soc. i. 172]. 

1705.—“ Sagore cst uno I^Io oh il y a uno 
I\igodo tr^s-rospcct^o parmi Ics Dentils, oh 
ils Tont cn pclcnnngc, ot oh il y a douic 
Faquers qui y font lour residence. Co^ 
Faquent s^avent chomior Ics bfitex foroccs, 
qu*on y trowo on qunntit<$, sana quoi ils 
acrofont tons |cs jours i\ cstro do- 

stiroz.”— ^wifferr, p. 123. 

1727.—“ . . . among tho Pagans, tho 
I-iand Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of Jougtfs go yearly thithor in tho 
Months of iVbtwnftrr and PecemW, to s\or- 
oliip and wnsli m Snlt-Wntcr, tho' many of 
thorn fall Sacrifices to tho hungry Tigers."— 
<(. Jlamifton, ii. 3 ; [cd. 1741]. 

SAUL-WOOD, s. Hind. s(tl, from 
.'Skt. idfla; Gie timber of the tree 
0 SJiorca rohusfa, Gaertner, N.O* JPipf^ro- 
•carpeae, which is the most valuable 


building timber of Northern Indin. 
Its chief habitat is the forest imnicdi* 
ntcly under the Himrilayn, at intervals 
throughout that region from the 
Brahmaputra to the l/ifis ; it aliounds 
also in various more sontlierly tracts 
lictwcun the Ganges and the G()dn^cIy. 

S Thc botanical name is taken from Sir 
fohu Shore. For the peculiar liahitat 
of the Sfil ns conimrcd with the Tc,ik, 
see Fowjtk, Highlands of 0»L 25 f<qq,] 
It is .<>trong and durable, but very 
heavy, so Hint it cannot he flaitetl 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other aVcounts, inferior to 
tc.qk. It does not appear among eight 
kinds of tinilier in general usi*, men' 
tinned in the dtn. The mul has been 
introduced into China, perhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con- 
nection with Buddha's histoiy, and 
it is known there by the Indian name, 
so-h {JJntfchnndrr on Chintz BoUtiu 
tPorh, p. 6). 

c. 650.—“ L'Honnmblo du aiMc, anmi4 
d'uno grande piti(^, ct oliTixxani h Pordro 
dc$ tempx, jugca utilo do paraitro danx ]o 
mondo. Qiiand il out fini do conrertir hs 
hommex, il ro plongea dniix lex jolcx dti 
NirviVna. Sc plncnnt entre deux arbrex 
Bfilas, il tourna ra tfito Ten lo nonl 
ct s'endormit."— //ibrim Thsnng, 

( d<s Pif. Jhvddh, li. 340). 

1705.— “Tho produce of tho country eon- 
RixtH of shoal timben (a wood equal in 
quality io tho bc:»t of oiir «ik).”— //of 
J/ut, jRffnts, kc,, i. 200. 

1774. — “This continued flvo Itv; towanlx 
the ond there urosM And largo forrxt treex." 
-^Pogtr, in 4l/<ir/6rtm’« 2VM, 10. 

1810. — “Tlio saul ix a vciy solid wood 
. . • itix likewise henx-y, yet hy no niteinx 
so pondoroux ns tenk ; both, Hko many of 
our former woodx, sink in fresh water,”— 
inffiamwn, V, J/. il. 69. 

SAYEE, S YEE, &c., s. Hind, from 
Arab. «d*tr, a %vord uxed technically 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items uf taxation 
and impost, other than the Lmd 
Revenue. 

The Irnnxitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (ns we have several times 
lind occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
tisk m which we are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. ■\Vatcrficld, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
ill the public service, but, os so often 
liappcns, one of the rcndic.xt to render 
assistance) the obscurity attaching to 
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xhc word sayer in tliis sense was especi- 
ally great. 

Wilson, s.v. says; ‘‘In its original 
purport tlie word signifies moving, 
walking, or tli^ whole, the remainder ; 
from the latter it came to denote tlie 
remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern- 
ment in addition to the land-tax/ 
In fact, according to this explana- 
tion, the application of Uie term might 
he illustrated by the ancient story 
of a German Professor lecturing on 
botany in the pre-acientific period. 
He is reported to have said : ‘ Every 
plant, gcutlemeu, is divided into two 
parts. This is the roof, — and this is 
die rest of it Laud revenue was the 
rootj and all else was ‘ the rest of it.* 

Sir C. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
^Xuotod l>elow, says that the Arabic 
w* 0 Td lias the same meaning as ‘ inis- 
ccllaneous.* ” Neitlier of these ex- 
planations, we conceive, pace tantonm 
riroram, is comet. 

Tlie term Sayer in the ISbli century 
■WAS applied to a ‘I’ariety of inland 
iinx>03t8, but especially to local and 
arbitrary charges levied by zemindars 
imd other individuals, uritli a show 
of authority, on all goods passing 
through their estates by land or water, 
or sold at markets (bajsar, haut, 
.gunge) established by them, cliarges 
wliich formed in the aggregate an 
onormotis burden upon the trade of 
the country. 

How the fact is that in sa^ir two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coining from diiTerent roots, 
Tin Arabic) sat’r, producing 
* walking, current,* ana sdV, producing 
‘remainder,* the latter being a 
form of, the same w'ord that hax'c 
in the Biblical Shearfashvbf ^‘thc 
I’cmnant shall remain* (Isaiah^ viL 3). 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges*; an idea tliat lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind in various languages, in- 
cluding our own Oitstoms, as well as 
the dustoory which is so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the quotation below 
from Mr, Stuart’s Minute of Eeb. 10, 
1790. 

At a later period it seems probable 
that some confusion arose with the 
other sense of sdUr, leading to its use, 


more or less, for *et ceteras,’ and ac- 
counting for what wc have indicated 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word. 

I find, however, that the Index and 
Glossary to the ItegulationSf cd. 1632 
(vol. iii.), defines ; “ Sayer. What 
moves. Variable imports, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of customs, tolls, licenses, duties on 
merchandise, and other articles of 
personal moveable property ; as well 
as mixed duties, and taxes on bouses 
shops, bazars, &c,” This of course 
throws some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as suggested above. 

In n despatch of Apru 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants ” ; enjoining 
that no Bazars or Gwtyes should be 
kept up but such as particularly be- 
longed to the Geverumeut. And iu 
such the duties were to be rated in 
sucb manner as the respective positions 
and prosperity of the aifTereiit districts 
would admit. 

In consequence of these instriictioiia 
it ivas ordered in 1773 that “alt duties 
coining under the description of sayer 
Chellnntah (H. chalantd^ ‘in transit*}, 
and liah-darry (xadaree) , . . and 
other oppressive impositions on the 
foreign as well as the iutcraal trade 
of the country** should be abolished ; 
and, to prevent all pretext of injustice, 
Xiroportional deductions of rent ‘were 
conceded to the zemindars in the 
annual collections. Nevertheless the 
exactions went on much as before, in 
defiance of this and repeated ordcra. 
And in 1766 the Boara of Bevenue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levying such duties slioiild 
be subject to corporal punishment, and 
that the zemindar iu vniosc zemindan’v 
such an offence might he committed, 
should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices went on till 
17D0, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter Muth intelligence and de- 
termination. In the preceding year 
ho had abolislicd all radaree duties iu 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On June 
11, 1790, orders were issued resum- 
ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into tlH* lintnU of UuMTiiim-nt ; Imt 
I ills was followi^l after n fow \>ei*ks 
(July 28) l>y an otdir nltolWiinj' 
tlicrli with Mum* 

whjth >\j 11 he pro^entlv aUtmcd to. 
This doiihle step i'l exjilauifcl hy the 
(lOvurnor-Gciieml in n Minute dau^I 
July 18 “When I fiM tiropnvi*(l the 
lesimiptU'M of the Saycr inmi the 
J^’inflliohlen** it appeared to me ad* 
\i*nhle to Mintinue the fonmr tol- 
lecthui (the uimutlinn-e<l nrlirh* 

oxcepted) for the current >ear, in 
Older that t») the ne4i«'sar\ neenunt** 
(tte nu^Iit Iiftie the nuMn**] /or tiukini; 
a fall adni«>tiiii nt of the toinpensUioiii 
and at the Mine tune adjuux* Milhcienl 
Kncmledp* of the eulhrtions to etinhle 
us to enter U)Km the iii;uh\tiun of 
llieiu from tin* lomiiienumeiit of the 
< nsiiiiig tear, . . The r#dhrtions nj>- 
penr to he nnineiuu*^, and of to 

intuuite a nature, n** to pretiude the 
poV)ihilit> o) n'^ulating them nil; 
and .13 the r<)tnt>li*'hinent of new mh « 
for Mtch ftttlrle^ns it might he thought 
advi^^nhle to (ontinne would require 
muili toii^idei-ation, ... I recom* 
ineiul th.nh in'>teafl of continuing the 
ddlection . . for the cnrTxuit jenr 
. . . all the exi'-inig nrtules of Saycr 
(ollectton <\uth the exception «»f the 
Ahkarry (Abcnmc) . . .) he im* 
iiiHhatidx nUdished ; and that the 
(’ollcctorb 1 h* dmrted to uithdrrvu 
their ofi'uerH from the Gungos. BasnTK 
and Hants,” ioiupen«.itton ludiig dnlx 
made. Tlie Boanl of nevenne could 
then euiiMtler on wimt fewnrticle.s of 
luxury in geneml ^.on^mnptmn it 
might he proper to I'eniqHi^e a tax. 

The Onler of July 28 aholHie*! 
‘‘all (Iiitie-, taxe.s, and cxjIlKtton> 
tonung under the rleiiominntioii of 
Saycr (uith the excejitiuii of the 
(fO\ eminent and (\ilcutta CuslOlu^ 
the dniit^ lexied on pilgrims at Ox a, 
and other places pilgriniage,>*tlic 
AHftrnf . . . ulnch h to collect<d 
on act omit of the Government « . . 
the collections nmde in the Gungca, 
Bazars and Hants situated xvithin 
the limits of Cnlcultn, and micli collec* 
tions as are coiinriiicd to the land- 
holders and the holders of Giuigcs 
&c. hy the puhlished llesolutious of 
June 11, 17W), namely, rent imid for 
the use of land (and* the like) . , . 
or for orchards, pasture-ground, or 
li'-herioa .«oinctiincs included in the 


Mver under the denomination of 
pflvtlvr (Hind. yhntLar, from pfiof, 
‘fruit*), htrihur (from Hind, imi, 
• fori'n or leist 11 re -ground .and Julhir 
(Iliiid.^fi/Xar, from /if, ‘water*) , , . .** 
llesoluttoiH an* pointed uitli 
nepi. XXVIl.of I70.T 

jjv an order of the Iloanlof Ue\emie 
of April 28, 1700, rrirrc^’iKindence n*. 
g;ir(htig 8.ayer nan fejwini!i‘<l from 
‘Laud Uevemie*; and on the IGili 
\ vtrvi the Ahkarry wa< **'|>.imti‘ly regu- 

* l.al< d. 

'Ho* amount in the Accounts cn‘<lii<d 
; f.and Kevcutie in Ik»ng*il Rvm< to 
‘ Irne inrlude*! liotli >tiy'T nnd yIMurry 
[ dmvn to th«* Accl^pn* **nlHl to Porlh- 

* inriit in 179G. in the “AUtract 
Statement i»f Uer<ipts and Dishurje. 
inent*^ of (he lk*ngnl Goveniinent ** 
for 1799-91, the “Odlertion** under 
hind of Sycr and Ahkarry" amonnt 
to U*i. 10,118,290, In the’ Ainmnts 
primed m 1709. for 1791-5 to liDO-T, 
the “Land and Saycr HewnuM** .w 

, given, hut Ahkuri i** not incnlioiirtl. 
< Among the ltee»‘ip;< and Diduir***- 
, nieiit** for IfOO-l np]>fan “Byer tvd- 
leclione, including Ahkan*c, 7,81,024'».** 

; Tin -e form* npptMr to have remainwl 
{ III forte down to I895. In the ac- 
eminf'i pn*^nti»fl in 1831. from 1628.0, 
to 1631-2, with K*ttm.it^ for 1 6.12-3, 
) Land nexomu* iigiwn ?e|vawtely, and 
next to it Sycr and Ahknn e Itexvnue. 
Kxcept that the .<<tt*dling u*n* aUereil 
I l*nfk to 4»ay»T ami Jfdurn/, tluV n^- 
“ luniiKvl tiir 16.5(1. In 1657 the nr- 
count.* for 16.14-5 showed in scimmii- 
lines** 

l/itid Ue^enue, 

l)«tic-», in Calcutta, 

Sayer I{»'vcnue, 

Alfknrr^ ditto. 

In the account* for 160T-S it W- 
rame-^ 

Kind Jtrrcnuc, 

Saver niid Mi^lhncou**, 

AliLiree, 

and ill those for 16C3-4 Saycr xunMu-d 
altogether. 

Tile term Sayer has Uh-u in use in 
Madras and BoniKay a* xvel) ns in 
Bengal, Krom the former we gh’c an 
example under 1602 ; from the latter 
uo have not met with a suitahle 
quotution. 

The following entries in the Bcng-al 
accounts for 185S-.56 will exemplify 
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llio application of Sayer in the more 
ment times of its maintenance : — 


(fmfrr Iltvijnft and Origin : 

« Sale of Trcci and Satilcon 

Boaf« , . . . R«.. 555 0 0 


I'^ndfr and Martaban Prorine^s: 


Fisheries . 

Tax on Birds' neats 
(q.v.) 

H on bait 
Fees for fmiM and 
gardens . . , 

Tax on Bees* wax 
Do. Collcetions . 

Sale of Govomment 
T*tmbcrS| ke, » • 


Rs. 1,22,874 0 2 

7,449 0 0 
43,061 3 10 

7,287 9 1 
1,170 8 0 
8,050 0 0 

4.10,141 12 8 


0,00,040 1 0 

l/«rfcr die tame: 

Sale proceeds of tin* 
cinimed and confiscated 
Timhors, • . . Rs. 146 11 10 

Not Salrngo on Drift 
Timbers , . . 2.247 10 0 


2,394 S 10 

c, 1580. — ** SUr tfc OanffHpal o Vrd/-*- 
JiindmHxcaghaira . . .’* t.e. “Sayer from 
tho Ganges « , . and the Hindu distriebt, 
&c. . • 170,800 dh»M,**— j*!ln*t*d[X6nrI, orig. 
i. 305, in dobnilcd Bovcmicsof SirkarJanna^ 
bVtdd or Gaur / [cd. Jarrett, ii. 131]. 


1751. — “I boTO board that JRamkts«on 
Scat ^vho lives in Oaloritta 1ms carried goods 
lo that T)1nco >rithout pa\nng tbo Muxidn^’ad 
Syre chowkoy (clio%j clutios.** — I^iier 
/ivm HTtwab to Prest, Ft, triVfirtw, in Long^ 
25. 


1788.— ** Saij;Jat— All kinds of taxation 
besides tho land^ront. Soirs. — Any place 
or ofHco appointed for tlio collection of 
duties or customs.**— J/ic/ndtan Vocahvlary, 
112 , 


1790.— '• Without entering inton discus* 
sion of privileges founded on Cn^xn, and 
of sriiieh it is cosier to nseertain tho abuse 
than the origin, I shall briofiy remark on 
tho Collcetions of Sayer, that >Khi1o tliey 
remain In tho hands of tho Zomindarp, ovory 
effort to free tho internal Commerce from 
the baneful effects of their vexatious im* 
l»osilions must necessarily prove nborlivo.*’ 
— Mxnnlt by the //on. C. iitmrt, dd. Feb. 10, 
(Uioted by Lonl Cornwallis In his Minute of 
.Tuly 18, 

„ ** Tlio Board Inst day very humanely 
ami politically rocommonaed unanimously 
tho abolition of tho Sayr. 

“Tho statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a straugo medley of articles taxable, not 
(iinittiDg even Hormaphroditc«) amount only 
to Rupees, , . ATiniff^ by Mr, Zow 
af th^ JJrf. af R«vn««, forwarded by tho 
Iknrd, July 12. 

1792, — “The Jmuina on which a solllc- 
nicnt for 10 years has been made is about 
*} K 


(enrrent Rupees) 3,01.00,000 , , . which U 
9,35,691 Rupees loss than tho Avomgo Col- 
lcction<t of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jnmma, tho Estimate for 1791*2 is 
formed, and the Sayer Dntios, and some 
other extra Collections formerly included 
in the Land Rovonuo, being nl>o1i<)hcd, 
accounts for tho Differenco. , , .** — I/eatLt t*r 
Afr, Dundai* Sjyn'h on Fimtnte^ of f/<e 
A’,/. Company i Juno 5, 171^2. 

1793. — “ A Rcgiilntiuu for ro- enacting 
w*ith alterations and modincations, tho 
Rules pa««cd by tho Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 2Sth July, 1790, and 
subsequent dates, for tho resumption and 
abolition of Sayer, or internal Duties and 
Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oris«a,** &c, “Passed by tho Governor 
General in Council on tho 1st May, 1793. 

. . ,**^TiiteofRrgn{atio\i, XXVII. of 1793. 

1802. — “Tho Govemmont having roson*ed 
to itself tho entire oxerci«o of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, tho articles of rorcniio in* 
eluded according to tho custom and practice 
of tho country, under the sovoml heads of 
salt and saltpetre — of tho sayer or duties 
by sea or land— of tho abkaxry . . .—of 
too excise . . . — of all takes personal and 
professional, as well as those denved from 
markets, fairs and bazaars — of laXhirttj (see 
LACEERAOE) lands. . , . I'ho permanent 
land-tax shall bo made exclusively of tho 
said articles now recited.'*— J/inefras Hfgxi* 
fafipn, XXV, § iv. 

1817.— “Derides tho ]And*rm'onuo, somo 
other duties wore \o\nod in India, which 
wore generally included under tho dononi* 
nation of Sayer.**— AfiVf, JI, cf Hr, Jadm, v. 
417. 

1863.— “Tho next head was * Sayer,* an 
obsolete Ambie word, which has tho same 
meaning as 'miocollanoous.' It has latterly 
been composed of a variety of items con* 
nccted with tho 1/ind Revenue, of vrhich 
tho Rovonuo derived from Forosts has boon 
the most important. Tho progress of im- 
proveroonihas given a value to tbo Forests 
which they never had beforo, nnd it hn? 
been determined ... to constituto the 
Revenue derived from them a separate head 
of tbo Public Accounts. Tho other Misccl* 
laneous Items of Land Rovonuc which 
appeared under 'Sayer,* have thereforo 
boon added to Land Rovenuo, and what 
remains has been denominated * Forest 
Revenue.**’ — Sir O, Trecelyan^ AVaonciaf 
Staianent^ dd. April 30, 

SOABLHT. See SUCLAT. 

SOAVENGEB, s. ■NVe hnvc been 
rather startled to find among the ilS. 
records of the India Oftice, in certnin 
of Penom in f?ic Service of the 
Right, HonUe, the East India ConiMny, 
in Fort St. George, ami the other Place* 
on the Coast of Ulioromandell," begin- 
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iiiijfC \utli rtl>y. lyyj, «in*l in ilj« 
ujtrivi for th it vl vr, tliG follow in;; : 

** y^rt »M JhmJ, 

“5, /friur OuitrJt Oustoutcr 

Ami Scaveoger of (SiiU!tlor<,% r>th 
Oau . . . 

‘*0 AJ/#{Vi/»/ Tmiiiliti;f of 

<Vmntr> l^tUn, .Vji, MtrrJL 

“7 JtAn Dutit Scavenger ami Coro* 

nubUft To»<.iU|>titio>, 

Uii'lir 1711 wi* linil at I’ort 

St. Cic<jri;e 

** Ja ItcUUll Guiirit 

Scavenger* ‘•>A i r # w i-i/," 

Aiul on, in iht* latn* ol ino t vtari 
«(ow*ii ti* ITiil, wlhMi VC hi%c, for lljc 
1 i-t tnno 

** .Sui 7 th f f Vuu n/, M iMlIi* 

|h.\Uia, I^in'l t*uit«juicr, MiliUrv 
^t^rcUt L]‘» r, ri«,u^.An (Mittrii, «inti 
Scavenger ' 

Sonu It^Ut uliirovit uikiu tliiH lur* 
tartirnnu* of a U rm l>y 
*\ rcftrciKv to Cvetl*i Law D^dtotutrif, 
or Ih^ inUrprAir ori:*iu> 

alU in lt07> now it}, of I7:i7, uhero 
t* rtatl 

**45c:L»aof, S^t^uium. It j< other v.*o 

iSA»'> >*•'»- 17 ^ oiil 
ilcil iccrl frtjia t«o '^ixoa ai-mi 
(M l IV III 0 if w dff* Hill a kiiui of 
'H 1! <ir i'm^Ouu vet <1 V| v\uf^, ^h. ntfv, 
/fcC , I f Mtfrlj int H*r» i^trs for NVan i 
shf^ic i t r otfirKl U* '' i!i» vrithin thur 
E'nvmet>, t.hicU |>rohtbili.tl Uy the 
btatnto II 7. 9* In a CinrUr of //rtrv 
the Mconcl to tho Cut of Catl^rhtrtf xt is 
vntUa .v*-!/**/,*, tr.il (m 5Ion. ‘J, j^r 
fol. b*,*01i I Ac inru^. mil ilM^ahcro I niiil 
xt 111 I.itin Trtbi/tit I f)/^ 'Ihu 

Cit) of still n.taii.j the Cuntoriu 

of *vhuh in •Ih ^ r»i tfil JS »)l tt/ (hr 
VittU) u of touloii^ uo n \<1 thus OJ tcht \ 

Citato I Ati//r 1 ifri ttorlh to t\f A'^tnjT/, 

u uf f/*» \AK»f haijtx tf'l to /A* ti 

itW'T lioxu'Sth^ J/^rc/n xisl>*,\ , .liwf 

if ft to t^<t that hcAv 1^0 w th^ lu cr/wj-* 
that h(ffchaiitkft («ic) Airici nnto (hr r>Unjf* 
Mtnt iXMix^fs. vf the xihich f'tv'jMi Lxvfhi to 
le tai^a ^rt thaX o/i v thx i;; th^ro/l^ itoA/, ,ttf. 

"cSrahcnger* rrom the Belgich 
to <ieni|>o. Tuo of oicry l*an»U uitUin 
foiadon and tho suburb j aro }Cirly chuu.n 
lubutbu Olheo, vho hire men v^vUed Itahers, 
and tarts to tieini»o the <itrccts and tirry 
auay tho Dirt and Filth thenof, incutioneu 
in 1 1 Car. 2, cap 2. Tho Genii ms call iimi 
a bncLsiMon^ from ono A’hioti, a noted 
Scavenger of Marpui^. 

♦ # ♦ ♦ * 

**43cIUbaibUd, The ofliccr who collected 
tho Sca\agC'^fone 3 % which was soaiotimci 
ilono with Kxtortion and gr^at Opprcviion." 
(Then <[Uotcs Jfx^t. of Durham from | 
Wharton, An*jUa Saera^ Pt. i. p« 7o ; *'Anixo i 


> 1 m. ^ehikiilth i nil irgLUtc* iu I'p opita 
I (U«ehtnlui ipieejius) fortitsr i juxi»o»ixt. 
I Alnjui h\i j'cndeUmljr, alx)ui extra Kpi'co* 
I i«vt* nil fugtluiitur/ J 

( lit alco Archaith 

, lcrfui*ui^ ICbS) We find ; — 

j Tnlutuni nm)d a intrc-i- 

bnbut c(iai.ru sdent nunrlirianiui do'uini. 
* oh hc<.*i(sim { ny|«o*'ii,odi ibidcra Vin(]tt«oni 
iiiivrinu/iv 1 non {via^si ai) id uvt, 

1 UmKr*. iM| fc*rv, An,ih achtblQf 

. ah(LPA0r* ' 9{M.hu.»a iiia Ui or 

i The mm/* ihiii wa? a tax 
giKxl:# fur -vde wlutJi Wifo JiaMo tu 
the wind lnin.^% lU r^hcii }xaiiu 
! uut, a I re tit h (or I/iw f) 
loniMtion from ['‘I’rom O.K, 

I <* c«iu«-<r, to vxamine, insjniet, (1. 

to bclioM ; rogtidc with A-S. 
I Cr lu nirt, (♦) !t>ok at , ' Di^'t 

• 1 .V,)] And ilitf scavager «r sea- 
vengor wuN oricfnially the olhur 
ditrgitl null tho tUsiMxUoti of the 
gtjod^.* and iiiHcttion of thi-» ux. 
[ (juoud holow fiom thf Aii r 

I Albti* ui lilt* (*a\* of I^mdua nfer to 
j tlu>e otUi.i.r% and Air. Utlev m hn 
» tratiAluiuii ot thit woik. (IbOl, p. 711) 
j noUa tint they wuc “Oliitun who e 
I dut> It wa .1 ungnuHv to taki* custom 
I njnnt tho AOIUI 7 , t,v in^jicttiou of 
the opt 111 out, of uatiuitcd goo<|x. 
At .1 iuir date, put of timr duty waJ 
; to Mc that tUf 'trusts w^ro kept ilii,iu ; 
and htiiio tin* nnKiini word *scavcn- 
gcri’ wixo'C olliie oorrv^lKmd** with the 
riAy^r (riker) of foiimr tinu^.'* [Tho 
nuaiiing and derivation of t\m wuul 
luivii Ik-ou divius^cd III Xotet Ip fJUfriV,, 

2 scr. IX. :W5 ; fi •■or. v. 4D, 152.1 

Wu C.IU It inlly dotiht thtu tiiat tlie 
otUco of tile Cotunundel scavenger 
of the I6tli leutiuv, united a’> wi* find 
It with thit of ^^ItenuH General,” 
of Lind-customor, * and held hy a 
ocitior ineniber of the Coiniunv > 
Covenanted Sirvico, mu-<t 1>e uuder- 
ijtood in tile older xseiisi of A*iaitor or 
lnsj>ector of Good>> j»ubjett to duties, 
but (till We can find more light) we 
•should suppose rather dninji of the 
nature of Lazar tax, &uch os at a later 
date we find clasH»d as sayer (q-v.), 
than customs on imports from seaward. 

It still remains an oliscure matter 
liovv' the charge of the i>cavagcrb or 
sciiveugers came to he transferred to 
the oversight of streets and street- 
clianing. Tliat this must have hccome 
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a prcdomiimut part of tlieir duty at an 
<5arlv period is shwm Ly tlie Scavnger’s 
Oath which we quote holow from the 
Liber Albxn, In Skvmer^s Etymologieonj 
1671, the definition is Collector sordium 
ahrasarnm (erroneously connecting the 
word with Bhaving and scraping), whilst 
he adds : ^^Nostri <SfaUcitger« rllissiino 
omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis aufereiidi fiinguntur." In 
Coigrave^s EnglislirFrenclK mcU^ ed. by 
Howel, 1G73, we ha\’e: “<Sr.tbittgcr, 
Boucur. Gadoiiard” — agreeing pre- 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of these shows any knowleto of the 
lc<i 3 sordid office attaching to me name. 
The same remark applies to Lye’s 
Junius^ 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find such a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company’s estab- 
lisliinents in India, for it is probable I 
that the denomination u-as even tlien 
.only a survival in England, due to the 
Company’s intimate connection with 
tlie city of London. Indeed we learn 
from Mr. Norton, quoted below, that 
the term scavage was, still alive within 
the City in 1629. 

12(>9. ^ “ Wftltoras Hcrry ofc Willolmus 
do Dunolmo, Ballivi, ut Cuatodos ... do 
IjXxv./. vj.i. k sd. do consuotiidinibus om- 
nomodarum mercandisanim ycnicntiuoi do 
partibus transmarinis ad Ciritatom prao- 
dictAiDy ds qiiibus consuotudo dclK>tur qnao 
vocatur Scavagium. • . J/rtjr. Rot, r>9. 
Hon. III., extracted in T, Jfcirfo^, //. anrf 
./I Ilf. of the lixchefjtie} j 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. -'**Et debont ad dictum 
Wardemotum per Aldemnanmim ct probos 
Wntdao, nconon per juratorcs, oligi Con- 
stahularii, Scavegeouxs, Aleconners, Be- 
dollo, et alii Ofliciarii .” — LiUr Albus, p. 38. 

„ '‘SEnEMK^’T nn Scav^eoun. 
Vous jurroz qo voiis Hurverrez diligiontie- 
ment no Icz paviuontz danz nostro Garde 
soiont bien ot droiturelomcnt roparailloz ot 
nyont cnbnuKscz a nosaiico doz vovsyns ; et 
<1© lez ebemyna, ruwea, ct Tencllcs soient 
nottoz dez hens ot do toutz manors dez 
ordures, pur honcstoo do In citce ; ct qo 
toutz les cbymynoys, foumca, fcrraillcs 
soient do piorc, ot sufTisantomaat dofens- 
nblos encontro peril do few ; ot si vous 
teovez zicD a contraire vous monstroz al 
Aldormnn, issint qo I'Aldorraan ordoigno 
imr amendemont do cello. Et cos no 
iorrcz--5i Dicu vous eyde ct loz Sainte.*'— 
Ihid, p. 313. 

1591. —Letter from the Lord.*? of tbo 
Council to tho Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
roquc«stfng them to admit John do Cardenas 
to tho office of Collector of Scavage, the 


rovcision of which had . . . boon granted 
to him. — 7nrf<c to tho ifrin^-m^mucia of tho 
C. of London (1878), p. 284. 

1607. — Loiter from tho Lord Mayor to 
tho Lord Treasurer . . , enclosing a Petition 
from tho Ward of Aldorsgato, comidaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused to un- 
doigo tbo offico of Scavenger in tho Parish, 
claiming exemption . . . being privileged 
ns Clork to Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of tho Auditors of tho Court of Kx* 
chequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although pnvileged, should bo directed lo 
find a Bubstituto or deputy and iiay him — 
75tcf.288 

1C23.— Letter . . . reciting that the City 
by ancient Charters hold . . . *‘tho office 
of Package and Scavage of Strangers’ goods, 
and morchondise earned by them by land 
or water, out of tho City and Liliertics to 
foreign parts, whereby tho Customs and 
Duties duo to H.LI had been inoro duly 
jiaid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities po exported.” — Rtm^mhraueia^ 
p. 321. 

1632.— Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been presented to tho Board 
from divers Morcliants born in London, tho 
sons of Strangers, complaining that thu 

Packer of Ixindon required of thom as much 
fees for Package, Balliago, Shdwage, kc., 
ns of Strangers not English-born. . . 

Ibid, 322. 

1760. — Mr. Handle, applying to tho 
Board to hai*e his cllowanco of Scavenger 
increased, and representing to us tho groat 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of tiino, 
which tho Board being very ‘vonsiblc of. 
Agreed we allow him Ra 20 jicr mouth 
more than before on account of Ins diligence 
and assiduity in that post," — Ft. Wtlham 
Oonjm,y in 216. It does not appear 

from this what tho duties of tho scavenger 
in ilr. Handle's case were. 

1S29. — “Tho oversight of cnstomablo 
goods. This office, termed in Latin <i 7 »-r- 
visugf is translated in another charter by 
tho words search and surveying, and in the 
2nd Charter of Charles I. jt is termed the 
scavage, which appears to have boon its 
most anciont and common, name, and that 
which is retained to tho present day. . . . 
The real nature of this duty is not a toll 
for showingt but a toll paid for the ciergig/it 
of shoioivg ; and under that name 
xHSus apirtionat) it was claimed in an action, 
of debt in tlio reign of Charles 11, . . . 
liio duty performed was seeing and Imow- 
ing tho merchandize on which tho King’s 
import customs wore paid, in order that 
no concealment, or fraudulent practices 
, . . should deprive the King of his just 
duos . . . (Tho duty) was well known under 
the name of scavage, In the time of Henry 
III., and it seems nt that time to havo been 
a franchise of the commonalty.' —(7. Fortoii,^ 
Commentaries on the JIUt., cte., of the City or 
ItondoHf 8rd cd. (1869), pp, 3S0-381. 

Besides tho books quoted, fco J7. IVedge- 
tcood'e Jitgm, JOict, and fikaiCi do., which 
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Invfi furninliocl xnoful lighti ami «omo to* 
fcronwj. 

SOKiyAlTf s. All old word for n 
clerk or nriter, from Port, tfcrirlio, 

flGlC.— “Uo dcilrcd that pomo EnglWi 
might cnr]> on tho Morow como to ht<« 
hovrpCi whcr pbouhl mooto n Scrlnaiio ntul 
finish that A'lV T. Hak. Soc. 

1. 173> On tho mmo |«go **Tbo ficrisano 
of Ztilphcckcarcon.”! 

1C73, — "In ponio Places they ante on 
Cocoo*Lica(c*H ilricfl* anti thou u^o an Iron 
Stvlc» or cI-*o on !*aiM3r, n-hm thej ii‘o a Pen 
n KootJ, for nhich they haxon 
lirar) Ca^o, which lioldH thorn and tho Ink 
too, alwAj^ ptiick At tho Girdlon of ihcir 
Senvans/’-'/Vyrr, 101. 

1033.— "Mr. Wnb>on in tho TnHaty waro- 
\iou<io without any provocation called roo 
Piityfnl Prodignll Scrivaiit and told me 
niy Matt stood too high upon my head. 
. — Letter of A?. lAtnnt^t, in JM^et 

IharVf Sept, ft ; [link. Soc. i. XOS]. 

SOYliQTAK, e. This is an Knplish 
word for an Asiatic snbre. The 
common Indian wowl is tolmlr (fee 
TULWAUB). “iVe get it through the 
French cimtferrr, Ital. fcimcterra, and 
according to IMarcel Dcvic originally 
from Pera. fhanuhU (ehimehtr as he 
writes it). This would he still very 
ohscure unless xvc consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
Indwcen c and h which has led to 
••evcral metamorphoses of words; of 
which a iiotahlc example is Fr. wr- 
q»o\s from Pers. flrfeuei. &i’nirci'rm 
representing fhivtshir might easily thus 
become #riwr/im/. But we cannot 
jtrove this to have been the real origin. 
This word (p/iawwJiTr) was knotvn to 
Greek writers. Tims : 

A.D. 03.—** . . . Kel kaOtimiei rbr 
vfnc§mrov wu75a l^Iepd^atov ^actX/a 
T^pi^enra re SiASr^na icol Sovea rov crij^ar- 
r^pa ro& varpot ^a/crAcor, r^irrt cafttfrif 
pkv rrap* aiVoTr,’*— /wr/iA. 

Antiqq» xx. ii. 3. 

c. A.T). 114. — **At3pa ^ptt Tptuoipf 
(•^^IcTAtara m^piich xal capyjlfiipat al rtgi 
mrdffoi ^ap^ttpiicaf." — Quoted in Suida$ 
/^exteent s.t. 

15D5,— 

**. . . By this Bcimlior, 

That slow tho Sophy, and a Pominn prince 

That won throo nold^ of Sultan ^liman 

• • •”* -*l/rrcAanf ^ TVniVf, ii. 1, 


* In a Greek trannlatfon of ShaV^iiere, pub. 

llslied vomo yean ago at CoiHtantinoufe, fAfs gnr 
{lomlUed/ 


1610. — **. . . Anon tho l^troii starting 
ui>, AS if of a .^odaino restored to life ; Hko 
a mad man skips into tho txntc, and draw- 
ing n Tutkiso CymlteT, bccinneih to by 
iiliout him (thinKiag that irii vc«i>qU had 
l>ccn suri^Ncd liy PirabJ, when they nil 
leapt into the sc.a; and diufng rnder water 
like so many Diuc<dnppcr«, ascended with- 
out tho reach of hie furio.*’^.S;rady#, 7fr- 
Intiont 1015, p. 23. 

1014. — ** Some days ngo 1 Tinted the 
hon^o of A goldsmith tc» see n sdmltiur 
(jfAaohtmt) tint XATubha^h^t the 5nt rizir, 
whom I have niontionod nl>ovo, hod ordered 

A present to tho Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and mit were nil of gold : and all covered 
with diamonds, so that llttlo or nothing 
Ilf the gob! WA'^ to l»o seen/'—./*, rf#W« VoIf% 
I. 13. 

c. 1630,— ** They seldome go without their 
swords (Bhamaheera they call thDm)fonn*d 
like a cresent, of pure metaU, brm, and 
sharper than any «vsof ; nor do they valuo 
thcfity imlcs<o At one blow they can cut in 
two An Aiincgo. • • 6Vr T* Ilrrlnt, cd. 
1C3S. p. 223. 

1075.—** I kept my hand on the Cock of 
my Camhtno ; nnd my Comrado followed a 
footo pace, as well anned; nnd our JnnU 
airy liotter than either of us both : but our 
Armenian hnd only A ScUnctcr.**— (Sir) 
(feorfff IVMert JovrnfV irt/o (frfrrr, London, 
1692;p.252. 

175S,— **1110 CAptain of tbo troop . . • 
mado A cut at his tic.Td with a Bcymetar 
which .Mr. l/illy juirricd with his stick. 
Aiul n Cefrtt ((bucr) servant who attend 
Idm shot the Tanjcrlno dead w*ith a pistol.** 
— tfriur, i. 32S, 

SBAOXTKNYt 5. Tlib is, in tin- 
phra^'cology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or ipiartcrma*itvr. 
The word is the Pers. ^iiUrfaf, from 
An suhtlrtf 'n lielni/ 

c. 1530. — ** Aos MocadOtis Socoes, o 
Voga«."— /VrWr r //earn, Ac. f. 63r. ("To 
tho Idocuddams, ScAcuzmleB, and cart- 
men.”) 

c. 1500.— "Bnkkftixgir, orliclmnmin. 
steers tho ship according to tho ordem of tho 
Jl«, i. 280. 

1805. — ** 1 proiioscd conccnhng myself 
with 5 men among tho Kales of cloth, till it 
should bo niglit, when tho FrcnchmoTi 
boiag necessarily diiidcd into two watches 
might bo easily oicrjxnrorcd. This was 
Agmod to . » . till daybreak, when unfor- 
tunately descrying tho masta of a vessel on 
our weather licatn, which was immediately 
fmpposod to bo our oid friend, tho senti- 
ments of ovciy iH^rson undorwent a most 
unfortnmito alteration, and tbo Knklioda, 
and tho Boucon, m well ns tho Snpcrcaigo, 
informed mo that they would not tell a lie 
for nil tho world, ovoti to savo thoir Itvus; 
and in shor^ that they would neither bo 
«irf fior jwiW in tho huaincss.*— Lottor of 
Zi<ipfrn, ad, Oct. 4-7» in J/orfon's 
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1810,-«**ll}Offiiiinors nnd quartermaster 
• . . arc Indian Portuftucso ; they nro called 
SccnimiB JIfarm (j^viAasi, 85. 

[1855.--** . • . tlio Seaeiinniea, or holnm- 
men, were principally Manilla men/— i\ «c/r, 
Jtrsfdfiice in Siam^ 45.] 

SEBUNBY, s. Hind, from Fer^. 
sUihandl (si/t, ‘ three *). The roftonnfe 
of the woi-d is obscure to us. [Plntts 
fays it means ‘thvop-monthly or 
<jilrtrterly payment.* The Madras 
Gloss, less probably suggests Fers. 

(sec SBP07), *recniilmcnt/] 
It is applied to irrcRular native 
soldien', a sort, of niifitini or iin^ 
perfectly disciplined trooj^*' for rcvcmie 
or police duties, &c. CcHain local 
iiifantiy regiments verc fonrterly 
ofticially termed Sehtnahj. Tljc last 
ollicial hnpearjiiice of tbe title that we 
can find is in application to “Xhe 
B'hmd]! Cor|xs of Suppers and Miners** 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E.I. Register down to July, 1860, 
after which the title docs not appear 
in any official list. Of this corns, if 
wc nne not mistaken, the late Field. 
^Marshal Lord K’a])ier of Magdnla wa«; 
in charge, as Lieut. Robert Xapier. 
about 1840. An application to J^ord 
Napier, for corroboration of tbia rc- 
ininfscence of many years Iwck, drew 
from him the following interesting 
note : — 

** Captain Gilmore of tbe (BcnRal) Kngb 
noers ^051 appointed to o]>on the f<ottlcincnt 
of BarjcolinR, and to raivo two comiKinic'* 
of Sebundy Sappers, in order to provide 
the ncce««ary hootir. 

*‘Hc commenced the work, obtained stomc 
(Native) officers and N.C. officers from the 
old Bengal Sappers, and enthted about half 
of each company. 

“TIjo first #<cftBon found the little colony 
4]into iinpropared for tbo early coinTncnco- 
nicntof the Bains. All the Coolies, who 
did not die, fled, nnd some of the Sappers 
<1ct>crterl. Gilmore got f<ick; and in 1838 
I was middcnly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal — Nyncollco— to rcUovo him 
for ono month. I arrivc«l somehow, >rith a 
pair of pltarafas .as my solo i#osco«,slon. 

**Just then, our rolatious with Ncpaul 
became stmincfl, and it w*m< thought desir* 
able to comploto tho Sohimdy Sappers with 
men from the Border HilK unconnected 
irith NojMUil— Gftrrowii nnd slmilnr tribes. 
Through tho Political Officer the necessary 
number of men were enlisted nnd sent to mo. 

** When they arrived I found, instead of 
tho *fair rccniiU' announced, a number of 
most unfit men ; aomo of them more or loss 
crippled, or with dofcctivo sight. It aceinod 1 
prohabto that, by tho process known to us in 
India ns vddf<^, hntldle^t (soo BUBLCE), tho 


original recruits had managed to insert sub- 
stitutes during the journey ! I was much 
cmhnmssod ns to what I should do with 
thorn ; but night wns coming on, bo 1 en- 
camped them on tho newly opened road, 
tho only df»r space nmid tno dense jungle 
on either side. To complete my difficuTty 
it began to min, and I pitied my poor re- 
emits [ During the night there was a storm 
—and in the morning, to my intense relief, 
they had all disap])carcd 1 

“In the expressive language of my ser- 
geant, there was not n * visage^ of tho men 
left. 

“Tho Bebundics vrero a local corpsi, de- 
signed to fnmlih a IkkIj* of labourers fit for 
mountain-work.^ Tliey were armed, and ex- 
pected to fight if necessary. Their pay was 
Urs. n month, instead of n Se|)oy’s 7^. The 
pensions of tho Nativo officors wore Hinallcr 
than in tho regular army, which wm a 
ground of complnint with tho Bongol 
Bappon, who never expected in oeeopting 
! tho now service that they would have lower 
pensions than tho^o they'cnlisted for. 

“ I ovcniually comnfeted tho cor|M with 
' Nopnii]c<^c, au(l, Z tftink, left them in a 
satisfactory condition. 

** 1 was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. I supplied tho Native oflieem nnd 
N.C. ofiiccrs from India with a good pen- 
jflckot each, out of my private means, nnd 
with A little gold-laco made them smart nnd 

I visited DarjeoUng again in 1872, 
I found the remnant of my good Sapper 
officera living iw jpensioners, nnd ivaiting to 
give mo nn aifcciionnto welcomo. 

« • « 4 « 

“My month's acting appointment w.is 
turned into four years. 1 walked 30 miles 
to got to tho place, lived much in hovels nnd 
temporar)* huts thrown up by my Ililbmcn, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. I 
think I OW'D much practical teaching to tbo 
Hill-mcu, tho Ilills and tho Climate. I 
Icaml the wrorst the elements could do to 
mo— very nearly— excepting earthquakes 1 
And 1 think I was thus projkircd for any 
hard work," 

c. 1778. — “ At D.acea I made ncquamtenco 
with my venerable friend John Cowo. He 
had sers'cd in tho Nnvy so far back as tho 
inemomblo siege of IJnvannnIi, wa? reduced 
when a lieutenant, At tho end of tho Amo- 
riwin War, w»cnt out in tho Company's 
military nerviee, nnd hero I found him in 
command of a regiment of Sohundees, or 
native mnilia/*— //««. lU /.ifirfsay, in L, of 
th^ Lxndsajjs^ iti. IGl. 

1786, — **Tho Board wero pleased to direoi 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Bobimdy corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
1>o emjifoyed in securing tho collection of 
the revenues."— Jn »9rieH.7v«rr, i, fl2 

„ ** Ono conridcrahlo chnigo U]>on 

tho Nabob's country was for extraordinary 
BlhhondiQB, sepoys and lioraomon, who 
appear to us to bo a very unnecessary in- 
ciimbmnco upon the revenue.*'— Append, to 
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iSpwh on iVttt. of ArcoCs J)ih(s, in Burleys 
11 orXf, iv. 18, ed. 1852. 

1796. — ‘*Tho Collector at Jtidnapoor 
haviDg reported the Sebimdy Coipa at- 
tached to that Collectorship, Sufficiently 
Turned in their Exercise ; the Kegular 
Sepoys vrho have been Employed on that 
Duty are to bo withdrawn.”-^. 0. Feb, 23, 
m *sitppt. to Ocfde of Military Iteys.t 1799, 
|). 145. 

18(^. — **The employment of these people 
therefore ... as flebnndy is advantageous 
... it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented at the time of general in>asion 
and confusion.” — Dtsp. (ed. 
1837), 11. 170. 

1812. — “Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native troops,” — JFiJw lltport, 38. 

1861.— “Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, wiDi snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sebundy Sappers 
were employed cutting a passage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly.” 
— Report of CVept It.E , in Oaicler's 

p 9.5. 


SEEDY, s. Hind, sldl ; Arab, 
‘lord* (whence the Cid of 
Spanish romantic historjO, saiyidt, ‘mj' 
lord * ; and Slahr. hidant. Properly 
an honorific name given in Western 
India to African Mahoinmedans, of 
whom many held high positions m 
the service of the kings of the Deccan. 
Of these at least one family has sur- 
vived m princely position to onr own 
day, viz. tlie K.awnb of Jangira (see 
JUNGEBRA), near Bombay. Tlic 
young heir to tins principality, Siddhi 
Ahmad, after a minonty of some years, 
was installed In the Govenimeut in 
Oct., 1883. B\it the proper applica- 
tion of the word in the ports and on 
the shijiping of Wcsteni India is to 
negroes in general. [It “is a title 
still applied to holy men in Marocco 
and the Maghnh ; on the East African 
coast ^ it is assumed negro and 
negroid Moslems, e.g, Sidi Mubamk 
Bombay ; and ‘ Seedy boy * is the 
Anglo-Indian term for a Zanzihar- 
man" (Burto}}, Ar. Mights^ iv. 231).] 


c, 1663,— “And among tbeso was an 
Abyssinian {Alfjrim) called Cide Meri.am, 
a man reckoned a great cavalior, and who 
entertained 600 horse at his own charges, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to nuartor himself in, or at the least the 
wliofo of its peignnnas (mryanas-^co PEl^ 
GUNNAH) to devour.”-Cmfto, VII. x. 8. 


\c, 1610.— “The greatest insult that can 
i»o passed upon a man is to call him Cisdy— 
that is to say ‘cook.*”— PymTtf de Lantl. 
link, Soc, i. 173.] 


1673.— “An Soh^ or African Coffory 
(thoy boiim preferred hero to chief employ- 
ments, which they enter on by the nnmo of 
Siddles).”— Jryer, 147. 

„ “ Ho being from a Jlohsy Caphir 

made a free Denizen . . • (who only in 
this Nation arrive to great Proforment, 
being the Frizled Woolly-pated Blacks) 
under the known stylo of Syadies. . . 

Ihid, 168. 

1679.—* * The protection which the Biddees 
had given to Gingeruh ogainst the repeated 
attacks of Sovagi, as wolT as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Sevagi at length determined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu- 
trality, by reprisals on their own port.”— 
Or»/ie, FragmtntSf 78. 

1690. — “Ashe whose Title ismo^i/ Chmtian^ 
encouraged him who is its principal Adver- 
sary to invade the Rights of Christendom, 
so did Senor Padre de Pandora, the Principal 
Jesuito and in an adjacent Island to 
Bombay, invito the Biddy to exterminate 
all the Protestants there.”— Oriiigfon, 157. 

1750-60. — “ These (islands) were formerly 
in the bonds of Angria and the Biddies or 
Moors.* —Grow, i* 68. 

1759. — “ The Indian seas havii^^ been 
Infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed tho mddee, imo was 
chief of a colony of Coifrees (Gaffer), to 
be his Admiral. It was a coIoot which, 
having been settled at Dundee-mijapore, 
earned on a considerablo trade there, and 
had likewise many vessels of force." — CtWJ- 
hndgdt Account of the IPor, &c., p. 216. 

1800. — *' I asked him what ho meant by 
A Siddee. He said a kulskec. This is the 
name by which the Abyssinians are diSi- 
ti^uished in India.* —T. Munro, in L\fep 

1814. — "Among tho attendants of^ the 
Cambay Nabob . • . aro several Abyssinian 
and Caffree slaves, called W way of courtesy 
SeddeoB or Master.” — J*orbes, Or. Mm. 
111 . 167; [2nd ed. ii. 226]. 

1832.— “I spoke of a Sindhee" {Stddkce) 
**or Jlalghee, which is the name for an 
Abysrinian in this country lingo.’*— Jffin. 
of Col. Mountain, 121. 

1885. — “Tlio inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Soopah plateau in N. Canam) were 
in some parts Alahrattos, and in others of 
Canarese race, but there was a third and 
less numerous section, of pure African de- 
scent called Sidhis . . . descendants of 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese sotllcmenb* 
. . . the same ebony coloured, large-Umbcd 
men as are still to ho found on the Afriwn 
const, with broad, good-humoured, grinning 
faces.”— <7or«fo« S, Forbes, }Vtld lAft i« 
Canom, &e., 32-33. 

[1896.— 

** We*vo shouted onsovon-ounce nuggets. 
We’ve starved on a Beedee boy’s pay.” 

ij. Kiphng, The Seren 8Wi5.] 


see:^iul, eimmul. so; seeu. 


8EE2XUL) SiMHOIi, &c. (eomc- 
times %vti have seen $3^1)01, and 
Gyml}al)y s. Hind, ttmal and smhhal; 
[Skt. The (so-called) cotton- 

tree Eomhaz I^Tahharieum, H.C. (H.O. 
M(ihxiccuc)s which occurs sporadically 
from Malnhar to Sj'llict, and from 
Burma to the Indus and hoyond. It 
is often cnltiva ted, “About March it 
is a striking object with its iinincnso 
buUre!«scd trunks, and its large shou^ 
red flowers, G inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless hmnehes. 
The flowcr-lmds arc used us a potherb 
and the giuii as a medicine” {Punjab 
Phnf^). We retucinber to have seen 
a giant of this sjieciob near Kishua- 
garii, the but trestles of wliich formed 
chnmbCR*, 12 or 13 feet long and 7 or 
8 wide. The silky cotton is only used 
for Ptufling nilhnvs and the like. The 
wood, thougii wretched in quality for 
niiy ordinary iniiqiose, lasts under 
water, and is commonly the material 
for the curbs on wliicli wells arc built 
nml sunk in Upper India. 

[c. 1807.—'*. . . the Snlmoli, or Sisiol 
. . • is one of Uio most gaudy omamoiiUt 
of tbo forc<t or \illftgc. , . , — ilwr/anan 
//omtVfon, A\ /ndiUf it. 769.] 

SEEK, s. Hind, scr; Skt. fitah 
One of the ino*it generally spread 
Indian dcnoTninalions of weighty 
tliouph, like all Indian measures, 
varj'ing widely in different parts of 
the" counti^\ And besides tlie varia- 
tions of local ser and fnr wc often 
fmd in the same locality a mJehd 
(pucka) and a laehchhd (cutclia) ser ; 
a state of things, however, which 
is liuman, and not Indian only (sec 
under PUCKA). Tlio ter is generally 
(at least in upper India) cquhTilent to 
80 iohif or nipoc-wciglUs ; but even 
tills is far from uniwrsally true. The 
heaviest xer in the Useful Tablet (sec 
Tbonias's cd. of Prifist^) is that called 
“Coolpahar,” equivalent to 123 IdaSf 
Aiicl weighing 3 lbs, 1 ok. Gj dr. avotrd. ; 
the lightest Is the eer of Malabar and 
the tJ. 2\f«hrakfn country, which is 
little more than 8 oz. [The Maclcod 
ser of Malahar, ‘introduced in 1802, is 
of 130to/njf; 10 of th&'ic weigh 38 lb, 
(Afndntt Afan, ii, 51 C).] 

Regulation VII. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “A Reg. for 
altering the weight of the Furriickahad 
Rujine (pec RUPEE) and for a^^simihiting 
it to the legal currency of the Madias 


and Bomlwy Presidencies; for adjust- 
ing the weight of the Company’s sicca 
Rupee, ana for fmng a standard miff 
of iccight for India” This is the 
nearest tiling to the establishment of 
standard weights that existed up to 
1870. The ])roamblc says; “It is 
furtlicr convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furnu kabad Rupee ns 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions through- 
out India.” And Sei‘tif>n IV, contains 
the following : 

“ Ihe Tofa or Sicca wcl^rht to bo <^ua1 to 
160 groins troy, and tho other dcaominiitfoni 
or freights to bo derived from this unit, 
acconiing to the following scale ; — 

8 Ruttics =■ 1 Majha -- 16 troy grains. 

12 Mnshns ~ 1 Tola IbO ditto. 

80 Tolas (or seeca weight) - 1 Bccr^ 

2b«». trny. 

10 Seers ^ 1 Mtm or UttMt lUaund ~ 

100 IK troy.'* 

I Section VI. of the same Regulation 
say*? : 

“The system of weights and meamre^ (1) 

' dc«oribcd in Section IV. is to be adopted 
I at tho mints and n*^‘'ay 00100*1 of Calcutta, 
ntid Sungor respectively in the adju‘itmcnt. 
ond verification of all weights for go\cm- 
I TOcnt or imWie puri>o'tc'» sent thither for 
I examination." 

But tljis docs not no fiur in establish- 
ing a standard unit- 0? weight /or India : 

: tliough the weichls detailed in § iv. 
became cstablWicd for Government 
I pi«7)o^cs in the Bengal Presidency. 
The teer of this Regulation was time 
14,400 grains troy— lbs. troy, 2*057 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

Ill 1870, in the Goveniment of 
Lord Mavti, a strong movement was 
made by able and influential men to 
introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act was passed c-'illcd “TTic Indian 
U^eightt mid Measures Act” (Act XI. 
of 1870) to iKivc tlic way for tbi.«. 
The preainhlc declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultinmle adoption 
of on imifonii system of weights and 
measures thoughoiit British Iiidhi, and 
the Act prescribes certain standards, 
with powers to the Local Governments 
to declare the adoption of tho«e. 

Section II. runs : 

Tlio primary Btaniinril of 
weight fihall lie called Bcr, and aliall bo a 
weight of metal in tho no-wesfion of t!io 
Govomment of India, which weight, wdien 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to tho weight 
known in Prance as Iho kilognunmo dos 
Archives." 
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Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
« The Indian Weighta and Measures of 
Capacity Act/^ repeats in substance the 
same preamble and prescription of 
standara weight. It i8 not clear to 
ns wliat the separate olnect of this 
second Act was. But with the death 
of Lord Mayo the whole scheme fell 
to the ground. Tlie ser of these Acts 
would be«2’2 lbs. avoirdupois, or ' 
0'143 of a pound greater than the 80 
tola ser, 

1554.—“ Porto 6fratuleVe Iho 

maund brtdo) with which they weigh all 
inorchandizo is of 40 ceres, each cer 18 ^ ^ 
ounces , the witd maimd weighs 40^ arrateh 
(rottlo).”— .d. Funes, 37, 

1648.—“ One Geer weighs 18 peyten ... I 
and makes 2 pound troy weight.”— T'lan 
Tictstf 62. I 

1748.—“ Enfin on rerso lo tout un sexre 
do niuilo.”-2;^«. P((if» xiv- 220. 

SE£B-FIS^ a. A name applied to ' 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
genus Cijhtim. When of the right 
sire, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indian sca^fish. Some 
kinds salt ircll, and are also mod for 
preparing as Tamarind-Fi^ The 
name is soiiietiines said to be a corrup* 
tion of Pers. slah (qu. Pers. ‘black?*) 
but the quotations show' that it is a 
cornintion of Port, serra. Tliat name 
woida appear to belong properly to 
the w'ellinown saw-iish (Pristts) — see 
Bluteau, quoted below'; but iJTobnbly 
it may have been applied to tlie fish 
now* in question, because of the serrated 
ap}>eaTaiice of the row's of hnlcts, be- 
hind Uie second dorsal and anal fins, 
w'liich are characteristic of the genus 
(see Dafs Fishes of India* pp. 254-25G, 
and plates lv.,lvi.). 

1551.— “E aos Marinheiros hum pelxe 
cerza par mes, a cada hum.”— A, ivun«s, 
Xttro ffo5 Pesos, 43. 

„ “To Lopo Vaaz, Mestre of the 
firenrma (optnpwtwc^), his pay and pro- 
visions. , , . And for his three workmen, 
at ^ the rate of 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and half a seer fish (neu;« serra) aich 
monthly, and a maund of firewood each 
monthly.”— 5. Bo(eIho, Tomho, 236. 

1698. — “There is a fish called Bioxe 
Sezra, which is cut in round pieces, as we 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very g(^.”— 
JAnxhotenf 88 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11], 

1720. — “Petxe ScBna is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called ” etc, (describing the Saio^sh) . . . , 


“But in the Sjea of the Isluuds of Qui- 
ritnba (i.e. off Mozambique) there is a 
different neyze sezra rosembliog a large 
c»m'Ra,* but much better, and which it is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham,”— Vocal* vii. 600-607. 

1727.— “They have great Plenty of Seez- 
iish, which is as savoury as any Salmon or 
lYout in Europe.”— A, Hamilton, i. 879; 
fed. 1744, i. 3^. 

[1818.—“. • . the robal, the aeir-fish, 
the grey mullet . . . arc very good.”— 
Forlet, Or. Mm* 2nd ed. i. 36.] 

1860.—“ Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the finest by far is the Seir-fiskf a 
species of Scomber, which is called Tora- 
taitiu by the nativea. It is in size and 
form very similar to the ^almon, to which 
the flesh of the fomalo fish, notwithstanding 
its white colour, bears a very' close resem- 
blincc, both in firmness and in flavour,”— 
TennenCs Ceylon, i. 205, 


SEEEFAW, & Pers. through Hind. 
tnr-a-pd — ‘ cap-a-pie.* A complete 
suit, prc«entea ns a Khilai (Eillut) or 
dress of honour, by the sovereign or 
his representative. 

c. 1666. — “ Ho , , . commanded, there 
should bo given to each of them an em- 
broider'd Vest, a Tiubant, and a Girdle of 
Silk Embroide^, which is that which they 
call Ser’apah, that Kan Habit from head 
to Joot.”— ilerHiVr, E.T, 37 ; [ed. CwsUillt, 
147]. 

1673 — “ Sir George Oxondino . . . had 
a Qollai (Eillut) or Serpaw, a Bobe of 
Honour from Head to Foot, offered him 
from the Great Mpgul.”— JFiyrr, 87. 

1680.—“ Answer is returned that it hath 
not been accustomary for the Govemours 
to go out to receive a bare Phymaund 
(Fiimailii), except there come therewith 
a Sezpow or a Tasberiffe (Taahzeof).”— 
Ft* St* Geo. Oonm. Doc. 2, in N* d? B* 
No. «i. 40. 

1716.— “Wo weromotby Padre Stopbanua, 
bringingtwo Seezpaws.”— In \Yhuler,\\. 245. 

1727. — “As soon as be came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a Bezpaw or a 
royal Suit to bo put upon him.”— A. 
Ilamxlton, i. 171 [ed. 1744], 

1785,— “The lastHabob(Sadatulla) would 
very seldom suffer any but himself to send 
a Seeipaiv ; whereas in February lost Sunta 
Sahib, Subder All Sahib, Jeharo Khan and 
Imaum Sahib, had all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct Beezpaws to the 
President.”— In Wheeler, iii, 140. 

1769.—*' Another deputation carried six 
costly Beerpaws ; these ore garments which 
are presented somotlmcs by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes ^ in- 
feriors in token of homage.”— Onn^ i. 169, 


' vornna n anpiiea oy uuvier, cantor ana 
others to fish of the genus Sdoma of more recent 
Ichthyologists 

t “Cybtwm iSeomher, Linn.) ^nfrafun.”— Trn- 
srnJL * 
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SBBTULPUTTY, s. A fmo kind 
of mat made especially in Eastern 
}3eiigal, and used to sleep on in ike 
4rold weather. [Tlicy arc made from 
the split stems of tlic niuA'ta pata, 
Phnjnhm diehofomnw, Hoxb. (see )PaU, 
Been, T>xct vi, jit. i. 21C Hind. 

^7b(b)af{7, ‘cold -slip.’ Williamson’s 
spelling and derivation (from an Ainh. 
word impossibly used, see SICLEEGITR) 
are quite erroneous. 

1610.— "A very beautiful spocics* of mat 
i« wndo • • • C!«poc)AlIy in tlio eouth-castem 
districts , . . from a kind of reedy gras«. . . . 
Tliiso are peculfarly sHpi)CT>, whence they 
arc dc«ri^ated ‘aeeknl-putty’ (i.e. ])o]isbcd 
shcetjs). . . . The principil uses of tho 
‘ oeckabputty * are to bo laid under the 
lower sheet of n bod, thereby to keep tho 
body cooV'— u. 41. 

fl8l8.— ** Anotber kind (of mat) tho 
8h66ttiIilpat6CB. laid on bed^ and couches 
on necount of their coolness, nr© 5o)d from 
one roopco to five each.” — irarrf, i/mdoor, 
5. lOG.] 

3879,— In /’uffonV Dirty » w© find the 
followinj^ Hindi riddle 
** Ohm la pxytMa /«M, mjorta noAln ; 

la Wo laga, hoi tnfta nnhln ; 
hiehhl, /ul rofd ndt^fn / 

/«d;-W7Ul mad, lo\ real noWn.** 

'Which inight he rendered ; 

A china bowl that, broken, none can 
join ; 

A itow cry field, w hose blossoms none 
purloin; 

A royal scion i^lain, and none shall weep ; 

A slt^dpatti spread whore none shall 

Tlic answer is an Egg ; the Steriy Sky ; a 
SnaUo {JidJ^hansi, ‘royal scion, isnplacatoiy 
name for n snake) ; and tho Boa. 

SEMBALL, s. hfalay-Jovan. «rin- 
6?7, fiftinhaL A spiced condiment, the 
eurn/ of tlic Archipelago. [Deiinya 
(7>ir. Diet, p» 337) dcscrilies many 
varieties.] 


connect siixJh with as)), ‘a horse*; 
[others wth Skt, paadti, ‘a foot- 
soldier’]. The oripnnl word sipM 
occurs frequently in the poems of 
Amir Klmsnl (c. a.d. 180()), hearing 
always prolxibly tho sense ot a ‘liorsc- 
soldier,’ for all tlic important part of 
an avmv llieu consisted of horaemeii. 
See spulil below. 

nie \vorfl sqnnj occurs in Southern 
India before ue had troops in Bengal ; 
and it was prokiWy adopted from 
Portuguese. We ikve found no 
Eiiglisli example in print older than 
1760, but probiibly an older one 
exists. Tlic India Oflico record of 
17d7 from Tort St. David’s is the 
(ddest notice we Imvc found in exUiiit 
MS. [But sec below.] 

c. 1300.— “Pride hnd inflated bi^^ brain 
with wind, which cxlingniriicd the light of 
l«^ intellect, and a fowr siplUus from Hindu- 
stan, without any rolitrion, had 5tipportc(l 
the credit of his authority.”— rimfr ixhusra, 
m Dfhot, 111 . f»S)0. 

[lCG.'».-^‘*SouWicr— Suppya ami Hnddeo/' 
— /V/vrmw Ghait in A7r 7, Dnh^rt^ cd. 1077* 
p. 09.1 

1C32.— ** A^ toon ai lhe*^e letters wero 
pent away, I went immcdiutcly to Ray 
Nundolnlrs to have y^ Scapy, or Nabob s 
liomemnn, conrignod to mo, with order to 
pco y* Dfrirttnixa put in execution ; but 
having thought better of it, y* Ray do*<ired 
mo to have iwtionco till tomorrow moniing. 
Ilo would thou present me to tho Nabob, 
whoio commantf'} to y* Soapy and Bul- 
ebundo Vtlrrl would bo more powcrfull and 
advantageous to mo than his own.”— //rtfyw, 
J}ittry, Hnk. Soc. i. 5«% frq. Hero wo /‘CO 
tho word still roUiining tho som^o of * horse- 
man* in India. 

ri7l7.— “ A Comixiny of Sepoys with tho 
colours,”— m tUUu, 11. ccclix. On tin** 
Sir n. Yule notes; “Tlii« is an occuirenco 
of tho word sopoy, in its inf»tlcrn signifi- 
cation, DO year* e.^riicr tlwn any I had boon 
nblo to find wlion publlMiingtho A.-l. Glo^i, 
I havo one a year earlier, and oxt>cct now 
to find it earlier still.” 


lgl7,^»*Tho most common seasoning 


JJ. of jAta, i. 93. 

SEPOY, SBAPOY, s. In Anglo- 
IiKlIau use a native isoldier, disciplinea 
and (Irasscfl in the European style. 
The word is Pers. atjxlhly from rtptfn, 
‘soldiery, an nnny’ ; which J, Oppert 
traces to old Pcr^. 

(Le pniplfi ei h Lattguc des Mm'Si lovy, 
T). 24). But Elidh is a liorscmnn in 
Armewan; and sound ctymologipts 


[1733.— “You are next ... to make iv 
roniploto aurvoy ... of tho nnrobor of 
fighting Sepoya. . . /birrir, Ihmhtiy 
Ctfers, il fifi.] 

3737 ,— o jjtio com tota a forya dcsponivol, 
quo omm ll.'iG aoldado*! pagos cm quo onUn* 
mm 281 chegndoi nn nfio Morc^S o 760 
sypacs ou Awmrmt (lascar), rccuporon o 
tern tone. ” — Jlotffurjo dtta 7*o ^ Porbf- 

fjnritu no Orimtr, &c., nor Joanttm Ptdro 
'Vehatino Soarrs, Lisbon, 1851, p. 1*3. 

1746,— “Tho Enemy, by tho best Intolli- 
ponco that could bo got, nnd Ixjst Judgment 
Hint could bo formed, had or would havo 
f)n Shore next Morning, upward^ of 3000 
Darifpruun^ with at least 5O0 Coffryt, and n 
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numlier of Cephoys nnd Peons.”— JKrt. 1 / 
Jharu, &Cm in App to A Ltiler to a Prow. ' 
<»r thrBJ. Co., London. 1760, p. 94. I 

[1746.— Their strength on shore I com- 
pute 2000 Buropeans Beapiahs and SOO | 
t'offrees.”— irffcr from Afflcfiw, Oct. 9, in 
Bengal Jbid. p. 600. we Imve ! 

Seapies.] | 

1747 . — At 0 Council of War held at 
Fort St. David the 25th December. 1747. 

Present: — 

‘ Charles Floycr, I^q., Governor. 

George Gibson John Holland 
John Crompton John Bodolph de Gingens 
Wtlliam Brown John Usgato 
Bobert Sanderson. 

* « « 

** It is further ordered that Captn. 
Crompton keep the Detachment under his 
Command at Ouddalore. in a readiness to I 
march to the Chonltoy over ammst the 
Fort os soon as tho Signal shall be made 
from tho Place, and then upon his firing 
two Muskets, Boots shall bo sent to bring 
thorn here, and to leave a serjeant ot I 
Cuddalore Who shall conduct his Beapoys 
to the Garden Guard, and the Serjeant 
shall have a Word by which Ho shall be 
received at tho Garden.” — Original MS. 
ProcHdxngi (in the India Office). 

„ The Council of Fort St David 
wnte to Bombay, March 16th, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 ; 
E^opcans, We should bo glad of Five or 
Six Hundred of the best Northern People 
their way. as they are reported to be much 
better uian ours, nnd not so liable to 
Desertion.” 

In Consn. May 30th they record tho 
arrival of the ships Loven, Warwick, and 
llchester, Princess Augusts, “on the 28th 
inst., from Bombay, (bnnging) us a General 
from that Presidency,* ns entered No. 38, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Bcinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 European Soldiers, 200 Tqnaoses 
(Topaz), and 100 well -trained Beapoys, 
all of which under the command of Capt. 
'Jliomns Andrew^ a Good Officer. • . .” 

And under July 13th. /* . . . The Be- 
inforcement of Sepoys having arrived from 
Tollicherry, which, with those that wore 
sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
Body, beades what are still expected ; and 
as there is far greater Dependance to bo 
placed on those People than on our own 
Peons . - . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Aobeed, that a General 
Boview be now had of them, that all such 
may be discharged, and only tho Choicest 
of them continued in tho Service.”— 
Jtecords tn India Office. 

1752.—“. . . they quitted their ontrcnch- 
ments on the first day of March, 1762, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which thoj' placed 50 Europeans ; tho front 


* Not a general officer, but a letter firom the 


consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or .thirty French .” — Comphte 
ffist. of the Bar in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

1758. — A Tabular Statement (ilfa^pa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows “Corpo de Sipaes” with 1162 
“ Sipaes promptoa.” — Bosgufjo, as above. 

„ “ A stout body of near 1000 

Sepoys baa been raised within these few 
days.” — In Long, 134. 

[1759.— “Boat rice extraordinaiy for tho 
Gentoo Seapols. . . iiW. 174. J,l 

1768.— “The Indian natives nnd Moort, 
nho are trained in tho European mnnncr, 
are called Sepoys.” — Orme, i. 80. 

1763. — “ Major Camac , , . observes that 
your establishment is loaded with tho ex- 
pense of more Captains than need be, 
owing to tho nnnece*?sarily making it a 
point that they should be Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whercn'i 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to be qualified 
for that sorvico, nnd the Battalion idionld 
be given only to such who ore so without 
regard to rank.”— Court's Letter, of March 
9. In Long, 290 

1770.— “England has at present in India* 
an catablishmont to the amount of 9800 
Euroj^an tToojis, and 54,000 sipalilB well 
armed and disciplined.”— .Aaynaf (tr. 1777), 
I. 459. 

1774. — “Sipai sono li soldati Indiani 
Della Tomla, 297. • 

1778.— “la porta dolPonento della citth 
si custodiva aalli sipais soldati Indiani 
radunati da tutte le tribh, 0 religioni.”— 
Era Paohno, Viaggio, 4. 

1780. — “Next morning tho sepoy came to 
see me. ... I told him that I owed him my 
life. ... He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month— and ot tho 
same time drew out his purse and offered 
mo a rupee. This generous behaviour, so 
different to what 1 had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked 
him for his generosity, but I would not toko 
his money* —//on. J. Lindsafs /mpriioa- 
ment, Liresof Lindsays, ill. 274. 

1782. — “Aa to Europeans who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have beard 
one of the best officers the Company over 
had . . . say that he considered them no 
otherwise than os so many Senpoys; for 
aotiiHS under blacks they became mere 
blacks in spirit.”— Pner, Some Ohserxations, 
95-96. 

1789.— 

“There was not a captain, nor scarce a 
seapOT, 

But a imnee would depose, or a Bmmin 
destroy.” 

Letter of Stmjphin the Seeomd, &c., 8. 

1803 — “Our troems behaved admirably; 
tbe.Bepoys nstonisned mo.” — )V<llington 
ii. 384 ^ 
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1827**— ** Ho was betrotlied to the daughter 
of a SipaheOi who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a distance rising above 
the junglo/— iSir Tf; Scoii, The Surgeon's 
JJaughter, ch. xiii. 

1836. — “Tho native army of the E. I. 
Company. . . , Their formation took place 
in 1757* They are usually called sepoya, 
and are light and 8horl.”~In Phillips, 
A Million ofPactSt 718, 

1881. — **As early ns A.D. 1D92 tbo chief 
of Sind had 200 natives dressod and 
armed like Europeans : these were tlie first 
*8ep(^,*” — Burton's CamoenSf A Vommen- 
tarp, ii. 445. 

Tlic French write cipaye or cipai : 

1759.— “Do quinae millo* Gipayea dont 
rami4e cst cene^o composdo, j'en compto 
a peu pr^s huit cons sur la route do Pondi- 
chery, ohargd do eucro ot do poivre ot autres 
inarchandiscs, quant aur Coults, ils sont 
tous employes pourlo mSmo objot .*’ — Lflter 
of Ldlly to the Oovernor of Powrfic/iCTry, in 
<j\mhriage*s Account^ p. 160. • 

c. 1835-38.— 

“ n no criant ni Knss ni aagaics, 

II rc^rde Thommo sans fuir, 

Et nt dcs ballcs doa cipayes 
Qui rcbondipsont sur son cuir.'^ 

Th. Cfautier^ fyifippopatame. 

Since the conquest of Algeria the 
same word is common in France under 
another form, viz., spdht. But the 
S/x/Ji7 is totaDy difierent from the 
sepoy, and is in fact eii irregular horse- 
man, Witli the Turks, iwm tvhom 
the word is taken, the ^clhl was 
always a horseman. 

1564.— “Adcnmt mognis mnncribtis prao- 
po*;iti multi, adcrant nmotorianx iH|uite5 
oinnes Sphai, Gnripigi, ulufngi, Ginnizaro- 
ritni moguus numcrus, sed nullui in tanto 
coQvcntu nobilia nisi ex suis virtutibus et 
fortibus factis.** — JBusl^, Ephtolue^ i. 99, 
[1562.— "Tho Spachi, and other orders 
of horsemen.” — /. ^mie^ Txvo Obiiiw. (IV.) 
fol. 63 ro. Stanfu Diet, where many early 
instances of the word will be found.] 

1672.— “Millo ou quinzo cents Spahiz, 
tous hien 5quipp€s et bicn months . . . 
terminoient touto coste longue, mngmfiquo, 
et pompenso cavalcade. ’*-wowmo^ eVAni, 
Oallandt i* 142. 

1675.— “Tho other officers ore tho aardar 
(Sirdar), who commands the Janirjirios 
. . . tho Spahl Apa, who commands the 
Spahies or Turldsdi Horse.” — Whethfs 
Journal, 348. , 

[3686, — “I being providentially got over 
tho rivor before tho Spie employed by them 
could give them intolligonco.” — Hedges, 
isiary, Hak. Soc. i. 229.] 

1738.— “The Arob and other inhabitants 
are obliged, cither by long custom ... or 
from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Spabees and their company tho moumih 


. . . which is such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, tc^other wiih straw 
and barley for our miilos and horses.” — 
Sham's Tratels in Bariary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1786, — “Bajnzet had two years to collect 
his forces ... we may disenminnto tho 
janizanos . , , a national eavalxy, tho 
SpahiB o! modern times.”— (irt5bo», ch. l\v. 

1877. — “ The regular cavalry was tt]«o 
originally composed of tnbuto children. 
. . . The sipahis acquired Uio same pre- 
eminence among the cavalrj’ which the 
janissanes hold among tho infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to tho Government.”— 
Ftnlay, IL ofGreeee, ed, 1877, v, 37. 

SEEAI, SEBYE, s. This w‘ord is 
used to represent tu'o Oriental woids 
entirely diilerent. 

a. Hind, from Pers. sard, sarCil, 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It nvos especially used by the 
Tartars when tliey began to build 
palaces. Hence iSVircf?, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
hlongol Khuns \ipon the Volga, the 
Sarra of Chaucer. The Russians re- 
tained the woi^d from their Tartar 
oppressors, hut in their language sarai 
has been degraded to mean shed.’ 
The W'ord, as ^plicd to the Palace 
of the Grand Tiu'k, hecamc, in the 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
serail and serraglio. In this fonn, as 
P. della Valle lucidly explains below, 
the “ striving after meaning connected 
tlie word with Ital. serraio, ‘shut up* ; 
and ^vitll a word serraglio perhaps 
prc\dously existing in Italian m that 
connection. [Seraglio, according to 
Prof. Skeat XCcncise Diet s,\%) is 
“ formed >vi til sufhx-agft’o (L. -aculim) 
from Late Lat. serare, ‘to bat, shut in* 
— I^t. sera, a ‘bar, bolt*; Lat. serere, 
‘to join together.*] It is this associa- 
tion that has attadied the meaning of 
‘w'omen*a apartments* to tlio word. 
Sarai lias no such specific sense. 

But the usual modem meaning in 
Persia, and tlie only one in India, is 
that of a building for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers with tlieir pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen m Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Belve, A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
‘a Serragh of blackguards.* In the 
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Diary in England of Aiuubalo Litolfi 
of Slantua the writer says: “On 
entering the tower there is a Serraglio 
m which, from grandeur, they keep 
lions and tigers and cat-lions. (See 
iiaicdon Broxon'ts Calendar of Papen in 
Ax chives of Venfce, vol. vi. pt. iii. 
1557-8. App.) [The Sianf Diet, quotes 
Evelyn as using the w'ord of a place 
whore persons are confined : 1G44. “ I 
IKibsed by the Piazza Judea, where 
their seraglio begins (Dianj, cd. 1872, 
i. 142).] 

c, 1584.—“ At Sazolum TurcU palatium 
principii) cat, vcl aliud amplum acdificiuro, 
non a Czar* voco Tntnnca, qtiao regem 
fignificAt, dictum ; vndo Bemccejus Bamg- 
liam Tureis voeari putot, ut regxam, Nam 
nlmo qnoquo domus, extra Sultani regiam, 
nomon boo fonmt . . . vt nmpla THircorum 
iiospitui, sivo divorsoria publica, quno rulgo 
CdftitYuaruu (Caravanseray) noatri vocant." 
—Leunehivius, cd. 1650, p. 403. | 

1609 — “ . . . by it the great Snray, 
besides which are diucts others, both m ; 
tho city and suburbs, wherein dtuers ncato 
loilrings are to bo lot, with doores, lockcs, 
And koysto each.”— IP. m PurcAos, I 

s 431. ' 

1614.—“ This term serxaglio, so much i 
used among ua in speaking of tho Grand 
Turk’s dwelling . . . has boon corrupted 
into that form from tho word serai, which in 
tlicir language signifies properly * a palace.* 

. . . But since this word i^nit resembles 
srrmto, ns a Venetian would call it, or 
seraglio as wo say, and seeing that tho 
palace of tho Tu^ is Uerrato or) shut up 
all round by a strong wall, and also Iwcauso 
the women and a great part of tho courtiers 
dwell in It barred up and shut in, so it may 

S OFChanco have seomed to some to buv'o 
csorvod such a nanio. And thus tiio real 
term serai has been converted into scr- 
ragUo.”-/*. della Valle, i. 36. 

1615. — “Onoly from one dayes Journey 
to another the Sophie hath caused to bee 
erected certuiuo kind of greet harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called mramn- 
sara, or Burroyes, for tho benofito of Cara- 
ranes, , . /^—'J>eMoHt/art, 8. 

1616. — “In this kingdomo there wo no 
innes to entertaino strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are fairo Houses miilt 
for their rocoit, which they call Bairay, not 
inhabited, w'horo any Pasoengor may hauo 
Toomo freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries." 
— rmy, in Purehas, ii. 147A 
1638. — “ Which being done wo departed 
from our Serray (or Inne)."— Tl*”. Jiruton, 
in Jlttll. V. 49. 


* On another JJ.lf. cot>y ofan earlier edition than 
tlist quoted, and which belonged to Jos. Scaliger, 
there la hero a note In his autograph : “ Id est 
Cbrsnr, non est vox Tntnnca, sed Vmdiea s(*ti 
lllyncft, ox Latino dotorta ** 


1618.— “ Agreatsazy or place for houMng 
fravollingfolk.*'— I’im Tieist, 17. 

[1751. — • . one of tho SciddccH (seedy) 
ofneora with a party of men were loau^ in 
the Sozroy. . • Jbrrttf, Bombay Mtrrt, 
i 307.] 

1782. — “Tho stationary tenants of tho 
Serauee, many of them women, and some 
of them voiy pretty, approach the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring lan^ge 
describe to him the varied excellencies of 
their several lodgings,"— /br/f-r, Jowmey, 
od. 1808, i. 80. 

1825.-^“ Tho whole numbor of lodgers 
in and about tho serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. IVhat an ad- 
mimblo scene for an jBostom romance would 
such an inn os this afford 1 **—//r5fr, cd. 
1814, ii. 122. 

1860.—“ Ho will find tliat, if wo omit 
only three names in tho long lino of the 
I>om! EffliXirDrs, tho comfort and happinc^ 
of tho pcoplo wero never contemplated by 
them; and with tho exception of o few 
sar^s and bridges,— and tlioso only on 
roads traversed by tho imperial camps— he 
will SCO nothing in which purely selfish con- 
siderations did not prevail.*— <l?ir 77. J7. 
A7(io(, Original Preface to Historians </ 
India, Blliot, I. xxiii. 

h. A long-uecked cartlienwarc (or 
metal) flagon for water; a goglet 
(q.v.). This is Ar. — P. [Tlris 

18 the doral or kulleh of Egyp^ 
which Lane’ {Mod, EggpU cd. 1871, i. 
186 seq,) gives an account with illus- 
tratious.] 

c. 1666.—“ ... my Ar«ra& having vouch- 
j Bttfcd mo a very particular favour, which i*, 
that he hath npjpointcd to giro mo overy 
day a now loaf of bis house, nud a Souray 
of tho water of Ganges . . . Souray is that 
Tin-flagon full of water, which tho Servant 
that raarchoth on foot before tho Gentleman 
on horseback, carrioth in his liand, vrrapt 
up ia a sleeve of rod cloath."— E.T. 
114 ; [od. Constable, 856]. 

1808.—“ Wo had some bread and butter, 
two Bumliees of water, and a liottle of 
brandy." — JClpkinstonr^ in Life, i. 183. 

[1880.—“ The best known is tho gilt silver 
work of Cashmere, which is almost confined 
to the production of tho water-vessels or 
sarais, copied from the clay goblets in use 
throughout tho northern parts of tho Pnn- 
jab.** — BirdteiMd, Indust, Arts of India, 149.] 

SERAN^, s. A native hoatsunin, 
or chief of a lascar crew ; the skipper 
of a small native vessel. Tlie wora is 
Pers. sarhang, ‘a commander or over- 
Rcer,* In modem Persia it ficcuis to 
he used for a colonel (see Wills^ 60). 

1599. — « « there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which were come to Amncao 
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(Macao) from the Citj of Goa, as occurs , 
every year* They are commanded by Cap- 
tains, with Pilots, quartormastors, clerks, j 
and other officers, who are Portuguoso; 
but manned by sailors who are Arabs, 
Turks, Indians, and Bengalis, who serve 
for so much a month, and provide thom- 
scU’es \mder the direction and command of 
n chief of their own whom they call the 
Saranghi, who also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog- 
nise and obey, carrying out tho orders that 
tho Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilot 
may givo to tho said Saranghi.'*— Car/rf^', 
Tiapyi, ii. 206. 

1690. — “Indus quom do hoe Ludo consu- 
lui fuit scriba satis peritus ab officio in nave 
8U& dictus le Barhig, Anglich ^odtdlnain 
sed Jiosait."— .Hyrfc, 7>e Lvdis OrienU. in 
Syntagma^ it 264. 

[1822. — “. . . tho ghaut ayrangfl (a 
class of men equal to the kidnappers of 
Holland and tho enm^ of England). . . 

— iraWocr, Fi/Uen Years in Indian 256,] i 

SERAPHIN. SeeXERAPiN. 

SERBNDIB, n.p. The Arabic 
form of the name of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages. (See under 
CEYLOH.) 

SEBINGAPATAM, n.T). The city 
vhich was the capital of tlic Kingdom 
of Mysore dtiring the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo. Written 
Sn-rahga’^ttana^ meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ‘Vishnu’s 
Town.* But as both this and the other 
Srirangam (Senngoni town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichinopoly district) 
arc on islands of the C3auvery, it is 
potsable tliat ranga, stands for Lanhay 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy- 
Isle-Town.* 

[SEBPBYCH, 8. Pera. sarpechy 
farpesh; an ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, worn in front of wic turban ; 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with precious stones. Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round tlie 
turban. 

[1753.—**. . . ft fillet. This they coll a 
eineac^, which ib wore round tho turban ; 
persons of great distinction generally have 
them sot xi?th precious stones."— Partway, 
iv. 101. 

njgg, « SnrpalBhes." See under 

GEE. 

[1813.—“ Serpeyoh.** See under KlZi- 

Lxrr.] 


SETT, s. Properly Hind, seth^ 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the (Jlietti (see CHETTY) or 
SJietH of the htalabar Coast, the 
diflerent forma being all from Skt. 
sreshthay ‘best, or chief,* ^esthiy ‘the 
chief of a coiporation, a inercliant or 
banker.’ C. P. Brown entirely denies 
Uie identity of the S. Indian shetti 
with the Skt. word (see CHETTY). 

1740.— “The Sets being all present nt tho 
Board inform us that lost year they disaonted 
to tho employment of Filhck Chund (Ac.), 
they being of a difforout caste ; and con^e- 

a uontly they could not do business with 
bom.*' — In Long, p. 9. 

1757. — “To tho Seats Mootabray and 
Hoopchund tho Govorament of Chanduna- 
goro was indebted a million and a half 
Rupoos. "—Omw, ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770.— “As soon as an European arrived 
the Gontoos, who know mankind bettor 
than is commonly supposed, study his char- 
acter . . , and lend or procure him money 
upon bottomry, or at Interest. This in- 
terest, which IS usually 9 per cent, at this 
is higher when ho is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyks. 

“ These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited tho hanks of tho Ganges. Tlioir 
rich os have long ago proenrod them the 
mnnagomont of the bank belonging to the 
Court. . . — Haynal, tr. 1777, i, 427* 
Note that by Okeyhs the Akbd moans Setts. 

[1883. — “. . . from tho Himalayas to 
Capo Comorin a security endorsed by tlie- 
Mathura Setti is as roadily convortiblc into 
en'^h ns a Bank of England Note in London 
or Paris," — JF. j8. Groivse, jUTot/tiira, 14.] 

SETTLEMENT, s. In the Land 
Bevenue system of Indio, nn estate or 
district is said to be settledy when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s, 
produce the Government has am’eed 
'with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to he 
paid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and enquiries, is known os the process 
of settlement A Permanent Settlemertt is 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in perpetuity. Tliis was intro- 
I duced in Bengal by Ijord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
^vithin that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 
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[SEVE2I PAGODAS, 2 i.p. The 
Tam. Mavallipitramf Skt Mahahali- 
yami ‘the City of the Great Bali/ 
a place midway between Sadias and 
Covelong. But in one of the inscrip- 
tions (about 620 A.T>.) a King, whose 
name is said to have been Aniara, is 
described as having conquered the 
chief of the Mahamalla race. Malla 
was probably the name of a powerful 
highland chieftain subdued by the 
Chalukyans (See Grole, Man. 0 / 
Chinglf^uU 92 sej.). Dr. Oppert 
Inhmit.^ 98) takes the name to be de- 
rived from tJie Malla or Palli race. 

SEVEN SISTERS, or BBOTHEBS. 
The popular name (Hind, saMut) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
parts of India, Malacocerom Urricolor^ 
Hodgson, ‘Bengal babbler* of Jerdon. 
The latter author gives the native 
name os Sevtn Brothers^ which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tnhes on My Frontier, The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the quotations. See also 
Jordon's Birds (Godwm-Austen*s ed., 
li. £9). In China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
pa-Zw, or “Eight Brothers,** for a like 
reason. See Oolliny\mod!e Rambles of a 
NaturaUst^ 1868, p. 319. (See MCYNA) 

1878. — “The Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insects, bat that is only when th^ 
cannot get peas , , , sad-coloured bir^ 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst they hop * — /M. Robiason, 
Jn. My Indian. GardeJi, 30-31. 

1883. — “* « • the Satbhai or ‘Seven 
Brothers * , . . are too shrewd and knowing 
to be made fun of. , • . Among themselves 
they will quarrol by the hour, and handy 
foul language like fishwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other siic are in arms 
nt once. . . . Elach Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
(at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Ben- 
gal they are sisters ; but everywhere, hko 
Wordsworth's opiaionativo child, they are 
seven. ” — Tribes on My Fronltett 143* 

SEVEBNDROOG, mi). A some- 
what absurd corruption, which has 
lieen applied to two forte of some 
fame, viz. : 

a. Snvama-druya, or Sutuandruy, on 
the west coast^ * about 78 m. below 


Bombay (^t. 1 7* 48' N.). It ivas taken 
in 1755 by a small naval force from 
Tula ji Angria, of the 1 famous piratical 
family. [For the commander of the 
expedition, Commodore Jam&s, and his 
monument on Shooteris Hill, see 
Douglas^ Bombay and W. Jndui, i. 117 
seg.] '' 

b. Savandrug; a remarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore;, standing on a 
two-topped bare rock of granite, wliich 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis's army 
in 1791 (Lat 12^ [Wilks (HtV. 
Sketches^ l^fadras reprint, 1 . 228, ii. 
232) calls it Savendy Droog^ and Saren- 
droog."] 

SE7GHELLE ISLANDS, lujp. A 
cluster of islands in the Indian Ocean, 
politically subordinate to the Britisli 
Government of Mauritius, lying he- 
between 3® dll' & 4® 50' S. Lat., and 
about 950 s^-miles east of Momb^ on 
the E. African coast. Tliere are SO 
or 30 of the Seychelles proper, of which 
Mahd, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The princiim 
islands are granitic, and rise “in the 
centre of a vast plateau of coral” of 
j some 120 m. diameter. 

I ^ These islands are said to have been 
! visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
kno\m \*aguely to the Portuguese 
navigatom of the 16th centuiy os the 
! Seven Brothers (Os sets Irmanos or 
j Henmnoi)^ sometimes Seven Sisters 
I (Sett Jpnanai), whilst in Delislc's Map 
of Asia (1700) we have both “les Sept 
Frferes** and “les Sept Smura.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we 
find ^0 on the old maps a group 
called the Almirantes^ and this group 
lias retained that name to the present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently un\dsited, till near the 
middle of the 18th centurj'. In 1742 
the celebrated Mahd de la Bourdoiinais, 
who was tiien Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the ialan^ 
of this Bttle archipelago, an expedi- 
tion which was renewed by Iiazare 
Ficault, the commander of one of the 
two in 1774, who gave to the 

principal island the name of Mahd^ 
and to the group the name of lies de 
Botti^onnais^ for -which Res Mahd 
(which is the name given in the 
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Neptune Oricfitah of 3J’Al>res rfc , 
^laiuieviUe, 1775, pp. 29-38, and the 
chnrte), seems to have hcen siihstiLuted. 
AVhalevcr may have been La Bour- 
donnais’ plans Avitli respect to these I 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-40, and liis government of 
^lauritius n'as never resumed. In 
175G tlie Sicur Moqdiey (Murphy ?X 
commander of the frigate Lc Oor/f 
v’ns sent by JL Magon, Governor of 
^fauritius and Bourbon, to take posses- 
sion of the Island of lilahe. But it 
£ccm$ doubtful if any actual settlement 
of the islands by the French occurred 
till after 1769. [Sec the account of 
the islands in 0\iccii*s ATarnifttv, it. 1S8 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to us ns to hov the grou]) came hy 
the name of the S^ycheU^s Mands; and 
it is one to which no triLSMvorthy 
answer will he easily found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of pre- 
tension (c.p, the Dictionnaire dc la 
Eonsse) arc found to state that the 
islands were named after the “ Minister 
of hlarine, Hcra\ilt dc Sechclles, who 
was ominciit for his scrnces and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to establish a French scttlcmctit there.” 
Tliis is (pioted from La Rousse ; hut 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacobin 
and friend of Danton, along with 
wboni lie perished hy the guillotine. 
There never was a Minister of Marine 
so called \ Thu name 84cliolLes first 
(so far as we can learn) n])pcar8 in 
the Hydrographic Fran^isc of Bclin, 
17C7, where in a map entitled Carte 
r/duitc du Canal de Mozamhimic the 
islands arc given as Les lies Sdciieyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Port de ^chrnjUs. In 1767 also 
Chev. de Grenier, commanding the 
ITcvrc dn Berger, visited the Iinand.s 
and in liis narrative states tliat he had 
with him the chart of Picaulfc, ** envoy 6 
par La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
IC.S isles dea Sept Frfcrcs, Icsquelles out 
tlJ depnis nomm/e tics Mahd et ensuite 
lies Sdchelles.” Wc have not been 
able to leani by whom the latter name 
was given, but it wag probably by 
Morpney of the Cerfj for among 
Dalrympic'fl Charts (pub. 1771), there 
is a *^Plan of the Harbour adjacerit to 
Bat River on the Island Seychelles, 
Jrom a French plan wade tn 1756, 


puhli^itel hy Beilin.” And there ran 
be no doubt tliab the name was be- 
stowed in honour of Moreau de Se- 
chelli^, who was ConlrCleur-G^neral 
des Finances in France in 1754-60, f.c. 
at the very tune when Governor Magon 
sent Capt. Morphey to take possession. 
One of the islands again is called 
SiUmwtte, the name of an oOicial who 
had been CommUsnin^ du roi pih la 
Compagnic dcs hides, and snccccdcd 
Moreau de Socliclles as (^onti*ollcr of 
Finance ; and another is called Praslin^ 
apparently after tlie Duo de (^hoiseiil 
Praslin who was MiuiRtur of Marine 
from 1766 to 1770. 

The exact date of tlie settlement of 
the islands we Imw tml traced. IVe 
can only .say that it must have hcen 
between 1769 and 1772. The quota- 
tion helow from the Abbe Rochou 
shows that the islands were not settled 
when he visited them in 1769 ; whilst 
that from Capt, Neale show** that they 
were settled before liis visit lu 1772. 
It will he seen that both hon aiul 
Neale sneak of Malic as “the isl.nnd 
Seychelles, or SiVheylos’* as in Beliif.s 
chart of 17C7. It serins proliable iImI 
the cloud under which La Bomdonnnis 
fell, on his return to Fmnre, mm.t 
have led to the suppre.Ssio]i of his 
name in cunncction with the gruui). 

llic ifalands surremlen^d to the 
English Comtiiodore Xewconie in 1794, 
ana were formally ceded to England 
with ^rnuritius in 1815. Seychelles 
ajipenw to be an erroneous English 
spelUug, now however Uefouie cstaU- 
lishcd. (Vor valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted 
to tlic courteous cummunicatious of 
M. iTames Jacksou, Librarian of the 
.9ociV/« de (Uographie at I’tiris, and of 
M. G. M/irt’d of tlie Bibliothl^yue 
Rationale. And see, besides the works 
rpiotcd here, a paper liy M. Elic Pujot, 
in JjExploraicHT, vol. iii. (1876) Tip. 
52.3-526). 

Tlie following jiassage of Pyrard 
proliably refers to the Seychelles : 

c. 1610 .— “I..0 Roy (dcs Maldives) eiiiioya 
par deux foys vn trbs oxT>orl pilote pour 
nil or dcscouvrir vno cortnuio isle oonunt^o 
pol/&uoi/f, i^ui Jeur cst pro.«/liio inoonniiu. 
. ^ . lls disont iius.si quo lo diablo Ics y 
tourmentoit visihtemont, ct quo pour I’lslo 
olio cst fertile cn toiitcs sortes do fniictn, 
ot mosme ils ont opinion quo cos gras Cocos 
mcdiciiuiux qux Kiiit m chora-lii on rionnont. 
. . . Elio cst sous la Imutour do dix degrds 
ail dclh dc la lignc ob onulron mx Tingt 
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lioues des Miildiuos. . • **'>->(960 COCO’DB* 
MEB).— Pymrd de Laxal, i. 212. [Also see 
Mr. G-ray*8 note in Hak. Soc. ed. i. 296, 
vhero he explains the yrord jpoUouoys in the 
abore quotation as the JVwIny pith, *an 
island,' ]MaId 

ITBQ.-"-' *The principal places, the situation 
of which I determined, are the Secheyles 
ialan^, the flat of Caxgados, the Salha da 
Ufaha, the island of Dieg’o Garcia, and tho 
Adu isles. The island Secheyles^ bns on 
exceedingly good harbour. . . . This island 
is covered with wood to the very aammit of 
the mountains. ... In 1769 when I spent n 
month here in order to determine its position 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent islos were inhabited only by 
monstrous crocodiles , hut a small establish- 
raeot has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutm^.’*— T'c^qcc 
to Jitadu^ascar and ike JB. Indie/ by the AboS 
Roctioiif E.T., London, 1792, p. liii. 

1772,— <• The island named SeycheUes is 
inhabited by tbo French, and has a good 
harbour. ... 1 shall here deliver my 
opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adjacent 
islands . . as there are no islands to the 
eastward of them in these latitudesi. And 
many to the westward.” — Cupt Neale*» 
J'asaaae from B^ncoolen to the Setfdielles 
Jtlands ui (he Sivift Grab, In Bunn’t 
/>irer/ort/j ed. 1780, pp 225, 232. 

[1901.— “For a man of energy, persever< 
once, and tompomto habita, Seychellea 
affords as good an opening as any tropical 
colony.” — lirpori o/ Administrator, in Ihmes, 
Oct. 2.] 

8HA, SAH, 6. A merchant or 
lianker ; often now attached as a 
iuimame. It is Hind, sdh and sdhn 
from Skt. sadhu, ^perfect^ virtuous, re- 
spectable' (*prudhomme\ See SOW- 
CAB. 

[c. 1809. — “ . . , the people here called 
hlahajans (hlahajun), SAhu, and Bahariyas, 
live by lending money.”— BiicAanan iTamtf- 
if India, ii. 573. J 


SHAHBASHI interj. * Well done!' 
‘Bravo I' Pers. Shdh^hdsh, ‘Kex 
fiaa 1 [Bather shad-hdsli, * Be joyful,’] 

c. 1610, — “Lo Boy fit rencontre do moy 
... me disnnt vn mot qui est common 
cu tonte rinde, h savoir Sabatz, qui vout 
dire grand mercy, et sert anssi h louer vn 
homme ponr quelque chose qu'il a bien 
fait,” — Pi/rard ae JAval, i. 224. 

[1843.—“ 1 was awakened at night from a 
sound sloop by tbe repeated flavAshes I vdh ! 
tCiVisf from the residence of the thanndar.” 
— ilanrffon, Trateh t» Upper India, i* 209.] 


* '* At pnerl Indentes, Bex trie, alimt, 

Si recto facies.”— /for. Kp. 1. 1. 


SHABU19DHB, s. Pers. SJidk- 
bandar^ lit. ‘King of tlie Haven,’ 
Harbour-Master. TOis was the title 
of an officer at native ports all over 
the Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign tradem 
and ship-masters had to transact He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
frequent occurrence in the old narra- 
tives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xabanderj ours 57u(- 
bunder or /?a8undar. The title is not 
obsolete though it does not now exist 
in India; the quotation from Dine 
shows its recent existence in Caiio, 
^nd the Persians still call tlieir 
Consuls Shdh-bandar (Burton, Ar, 
Nights, iii. 158)] In the marine 
Malay States the Shdbaiidar was, and 
probably is, an imjiortant officer of 
State. The passa^s from lane and 
from Tavernier ^ow that the title 
was .not confined to seaports. At 
Aleppo Thevenot (1 663) calls the 
corresponding officiid, perhaps by a 
mistake, ‘Schetfe Banoar' (Voyages, 
ill. \2\\ [This is the office which 
King Mihrjnn conferred upon Sindbad 
the Seaman, when he made him “his 
agent for the port and registrar of all 
I ships that entered the harbour" 
(Burton, iv. 351)]. 

c. 1350. — “ The chief of all the Musiilmaus 
inthiscity (ATatf/am — see QT/lLONlieMahoiu- 
med Sh&hhandar.''— /tn Batuta, iv. 100. 

0 . 1539.— “This King (of the Bates) under- 
standing that I had brought him a Letter 
and A Present from the Captain of Jlfa/am, 
caused me to be entertained by the Xaban- 
dar, who is he that with al^lute Power 
governs all the affairs of the Army.”— -Pifi/o 
(orig. cap. XV.), in Uoffan's Tran^L p, 18. 

1552.— "And he who most insisted on tUie 
1 VUS a Moor, Xabondor of the Gomratos” 
(at Malacca). — Castanheda, il. 359. 

1653.— "A Moorish lord called Sabayo 
(Sahaio) » • . as soon as be know that 
our ships belonged to the people of these 
parts of Christendom, desinng tohaveoon- 
flrmation on the matter, sent for a certain 
Polish Jew who was in his Service os Sha- 
handar (A’ri&andar), and asked him if he 
knew of what nation were the people who 
came in these ships. . . I. Iv. 11. 

1661, — ", , . a boatman, who, however,, 
called himself ZabaadBr/* — Correa, Zendan, 
ii. 80. 

1699,—" The Sabandar iooko off my Hat, 
and put a Boll of white linnon about my 
head, . • /*—J, Davis, in Purchas, i. 12. 

[1604.— "Sahiadar.” Bee under KLIHa.l 
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^ 160(5.— "Then eamo the Sabendor 
light, and brought the Gonomll to bis house.*’ 
-^MiddMorCs Votfage, E. (4). 

1610.— “The Sabander and the Governor 
of JlTttwcocI* (a place scituatcd by the River). 
. • — Peter Williamsoti Eioris, in PurcJiaSt 
i. 322. 

[1616.— “The opinion of the Sabiz^our 
shaU bo taken." — ^/'bster, LeiterSf iv. 7^ 

c. 1650. — “Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trast 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ'd most romarkable, was that 1 
found the door seal'd ivxth two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice's, the other 
the Sha-Bajider’s or Provost of the bfer- 
chants." — Tavernier. E.T. Pt. ii. 186 : [ed. 
Ball, n. 70]. 

16/3. — “ Tho Shawbimder bos his Gran- 
deur too, ns woll as receipt of Custom, for 
which ho pays tho King yearly 22,000 
Thomands.**--Ft'ger, 222. 

1688.—“ When wo arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before tho Shabander, the chief 
Magistrate of tho City. . . ." — Bampier, i. 
602. 

1711. — “ The Duties the Honourable Com* 
X)any require to> be paid bore on Goods are 
not above one 6ftn Part of what is paid 
to tho Shabander or Custom-Master."— 
Loekijer, 223. 

1726. — ^Vnlentyn, v, 313, gives a list of 
the Gjahbandars of Malaklm from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 

[1727. — “ Shawbandaar.” See under 
TENASSERIM.] 

1769. — “I have received a long letter 
from tho Shabzada, in which be complains 
that you have be^n to carry on a lai^Se 
trade in salt, and betel nu^ and refuse to 
]iay the duties on those articles . . . which 
practioo, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up *his post of Shahbunder Drpga 
(Daroga).”— 11 . Jlajttings to tho Chief at 
Dacc^ in Pan SiUart, i. 6. 

1768. — “ . . . two or three days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), tho landlord of the 
hotel whore I lodged told mo ho had been 
ordered by the shebandax to lot me know 
that my carriage, os woll as others, must 
stop, if I should meet tho Governor, or any 
of Uio council ; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the shebandar that I could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony," 
— OapL Carteret, quoted by trnnsl, of Sta^ 
ronwis, i. 281. 

1795. — “ The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunseo, whoso origin was 
very low . , , was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawbunder, or intondaut 
# of tho port,' and receiver of tho port cus- 
toms.” — Sgmen, p. 160. 

1837.— “Tho Soyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockoe, tho Shahbendar (chief of tho 
Merchants of (Miro) hearing of this event, 
Huborned a common fellah. . . Zaiif’jf 
MinL Bgyptiane, od. ISSFi i. 167. 

3 P 


SHADDOCK, s. This name 
properly belongs to the West Indies, 
having been mven, according to 
Grainger, from ^at of the English- 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East and who was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dampier. The fruit is the same as tlie 
pommelo (q.v.). And the name appears 
from a modern quotation below to be 
now occasionally used in India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt. Shaddock. Mr. R. C. A. 
Prior (7 ser. N, d: Q., vii. 375) pyrites ; 
“Lunan, in ^Hortus Jamatcenns,* vol. 
ii. p. 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, which re- 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
East Indies.’ The name of the captain 
is believed to liave been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset*> 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, vol. i. p. 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
Avho touch’d at that island in his 
passage to England, and left its seed 
there,’” Watt (Econ. Diet, ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Batftvl nthii, ‘Bata^^an lime,’ 
suggests its having been originally 
brought from Batavia.] 

[1764.—“. . . pimplo-noscs (pommelo), 
caUed in tho West Indies Chadocks, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five times its sire. . . — /iw, 19.] 

1764.- 

“ Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit. . . .**^Gminger, Bk. I. 

1803.— “Tho Shaddock, or pumpolinos 
(pommelo), often grows to tho size of a 
man’s head ." — PeretvaVs Ceylon, 318. 

[1832. — “ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
tbo season, viz., kurbootahs (sbadock), 
kaboora (melons). . . .’*— Meer Basmin 
AH, ObwrvaUons, i. 365.] 

1878.—“ . . . the splendid Shaddock that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
ground and swells at ease. . . — Jn Mp 

Indian Oarden, 50. 

[1893.— 

I “ He has stripped my rails of tho shaddock: 
I frails and tho greon unnpoued pine.” 

I R, Kidding, Barrarl' Romn Ballads, p. 130.} 
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SHADE (TABLB-SHADE, 
WAM.-SHADE), s. A glass guard 
to protect a candle or simple oil^amp 
troin the wind. The oldest form, in 
use nt the beginning of the last 
•cettbury, was a tall gloss cylinder 
which stood on the tal^e, the candle- 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within m. In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inverted 
•dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The wali^shade is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
<ir cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
3uch a sbnda In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of lost century 
It wa^t somctuiies the subject of a 
ohalleuge, or forfeit, for a man to 
cm]>ty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain^ outfit 
when taking the field m the 18th 
century. 

1780 . — ** Borrowed lost ^tonth by a For- ! 
«on or Forsous unknown, out of a private 
'Gontlcinan’fl Honio near tho Esplatiado, a 
Tory elof^ant Fair of Candlo Shades. Who- 
ever uiU return the same irill receive a 
reward of 40 iSimi ^ N.B, The ' 

Shades have private marlu.*' — HicL-y** Bensial ' 
Apnl 8. j 

1789, — “ His tont is furnished with a good I 
largo bod, mattross, {allow, Ac., a fewcrinip- i 
stools or chairs, a folding toblo, n pair of ' 
shades for his candles, ms or soven trunks I 
with tabic equipage, his stock of linen (at j 
least 24 shirts ) ; aomo dosens of wino, 
brandy, and gin; tea, sugar, and bhcuit; 
and a hamper of live poultry aud hts milch- 
gaat,'*— -fl/uBitiV iVanufiM, 18ff. 

1817.—*' I am now finishing this letter by 
c.'indle-ligbt, with the help of a bandker- 
«hiof tied over the Bhade.^’~r. Munro, in 
Mfi-, i. Ml. ’ 

[1833. — “ We brought carpets, and chando- 
liers, Aizd wsB shades (Uie great staple 
commodity of Indian furniture), from Cal- 
•cutta. • • Edtiif Op the QountrVt 

2nd ed. i. 182.] ^ 

SHAG’BEEH, s. This English word, 
— ‘French eimgrin; Ital. zigrino; Mid, 
Hi»U Qer. Zager^ — comes from the Pere. 
.OT/pirl, Turk. ?d^kri, meaning properly 
the croupe or quarter of a horse, trom 
which the peculiar granulated leather, 
also called «do7irr in tlie East, was 
originallv mode. Dies considers the 
pencil ^nd English adopted) ^grin 
in the sense of vexation to be the same 
word, as certain hard akins prepared 
in this way were used os files, and 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, os (he states) the 
Ital. lima also is (Etym. Jrtnierburh, cd. 
18CI, ii. 240). He might have added 
the figurative origin of tribulation. 
f Tills view is accented by the N.EJ).\ 
but Prof, Skeat (Concise Did.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1663. — . • h Alop • • . on y travaiUo 
aussi bion quh Damas lo sagri, qui cst cc 
qu'on appcllo chagrin on Franco, mats Ton 
on fait uno bion plus grando quantity on 
Ponto. . . . Lc sagri sa fait do croupe 
d*ano,'* Ac . — Tbevenotf Voyages, iii. 116-116. 

1862. ~-“ Baghree, or Kemooltf Uorso or 
A^i-Hido.” — Punjab Trade Export, App. 
eexx.; [For nn account of the manufaeturo 
of litnuitAf, SOD ffoeg, Jfon. on Trades and 
Afanv/aetures of iV. India, 01.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. <Tlic Enl One; 
Satan.* Shaitan hX hfidl, * Brother of 
the ^ch-£ticmy,* was a title given to 
Sir 0. Napier l>y the Amirs of Sind 
iind their followers. He was not the 
j first great English soldier to whom 
tins title had heen applied in the 
Hist. In the romance of Cccwr rfc 
lAon, >vhen Richard entertains a de- 
putation of Saracens bv serving at 
' table the liead of one of their brethren, 

I we arc told : 

^ Every man sat etyllo nnd pokyd othir ; 

I Thoy saido : * This is tho Daelys hrothir, 

: That bIcs our men, and thus horn cetes. . 

[o. 1630. — ' *But n Mountebank or Imj^tor 
' nick-namod Bhitan. Tabib, t\r. the Bovirs 
Chirurgioa.”— <S/r T, HerherL cd. 1677, 
p. 304. 

1753. — “ God preservo me from tho 
Scheithon Alrngim.^—iTanroy, ii’i. 90.] 

1863. —** Not many years ajpi. an eccen- 
tric goutlemnn wroto from Sikkim tp tho 
Secretary of tho Asiatic Society in Calcut^ 
stating that, on the snows of tho mountnins 
there wore found certain mystorioua foot- 
steps^ more than ^ or 40 poefs asunder, which 
tho natives alleged to bo Shaitan's. Tho 
writer at the saino time ofForod, if Govern- 
moat would giro him leave of absonco fora 
certain peri^, etc., to go and trace the 
author of theso mysterious rcstigos, and 
thus this straugo creaturo would he dis- 
covered without any expense to GorerMnfnt. 
Tho notion of catching Shaitan unfAouf any 
expense to Oocemment was a aublimo piece 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but tho offer was not 
accepted." — H. TvFe, Holes to Friar 
Joradnus, 37. 

SHALES, SHALOO. SHELLA. 
SALLO, &c., 6. We have a little 
doubt as to the identity of all these 
tvords ; the two latter occur in old 
works ns names of cotton stuffs; the 
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first two (ShakGS|Kar and Fallon give 
fidis) are names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resembling what 
we call, by what we had judgea to be 
a modification of the word, shahofu 
But we find that Skeat and other 
autlioritics oscrilic the latter word to 
A corruption of Oiahm^ which gave 
its name to certain stuffs, apparently 
bed-covcrlcts of some sort. Thus in 
Cliancer : 

**With ahotes and with Chalons fairo 
yspredde.”— 2%e Ttih. 

On which Tyrwhilt quotes from the 
il/enn«ficon,“ , . • aui pannos jnclos q\ii 
rocaninr chaloiiB loco Sec 

also in Liher Alhm : 

**1a ebasgo do chalotmB ct draps do 
iloyncs. . . . — p. 225, nl50 at p. 231. 

c. 1343. — “ 1 went then to ShdftySit {near 
Calicut— *seo CHALIA) a very pretty town, 
where they make the stufla (qn. shUi?) 
that bear its name ."— EaiutOf iv, 103, 

[It is exceedingly difticult to dis- 
entangle the lucnnings and derivations 
of this scries of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind. A/h?, the 
Turkey-red cloth above described ; a 
word wdiich is derived by Platts from 
Skt. ‘a kind of a«lringcnt sub- 
stance,* and is perhaps the «ime word 
as^ the Tel. ‘cloth.* This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but lias 
now been, replaced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by Frcncli 
refugees who came over after the 
Kcvolution (see 7 scr. IT* ds Q. viii, ' 
485 fcqX Sec PIECC-GOOBS, BALOd> 
PAUTS. 


kind of scarf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually coiiiposea of 
four breadths depending from the 
sliouldcrs loosely over the body : it is 
I much worn and given as a present, in 
the Dakklian) ; silk turban. In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
(Iforkhts^ QaTioon^e^Iskinit Madras re- 
print^ 18). The Madras Gloss, gives 
shoelay, Mai. shihf said to be from 
Skt. c/iir(7, ‘a strip of cloth,* in the 
sense of clothes ; and suUah, Hind. 
sclOf ‘gauze for lurijans.* 

[c, 1590,— “Shelah, from the Dokhan, 
per pioco, ^ to 2 Jl,”— /tin, i. 95. 

fl69S.— ‘*Clxoyla,” in Linsfhotettf x. 91. 

[1800.— **ShUlaB, or thin wbito muslins. 
. . . They nro rorj* coarse, and nro some- 
times atripod, and then called Dujxittna fsce 
DOOPUTTT).*’— Mysore, ii. 240.] 

1809. — **The Bholio, n long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapt»cd round 
tlio waist in tho form of n petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg liaro, whilst tho other 
IS covered to tho ancio with long nnd 
graceful fo]d.s, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of tho BhaUo to cross the 
breast, nnd form a draiiory, which is soino- 
tiracs thrown over the head as a veil *' — 
Maria (/ruham, 3. (But, ns .Sir H. Yulo 
suggested, in this fc»mi tho word m.sy 
represent Sareo.] 

1813.— “BodShoUasorSaUoQB. . . 

Mtfbvrne, i. 121. 

[ „ **His Bhola, of fmo cloth, with a 
Filk or gold thread border, , . rnxns, 
Li(. Soc. Bo. iii. 219 toj. 

[1900.— Sola ilKprtffa— worn hymen over 
shoulders, tucked round waist, ends hangitig 
in front . . . plain Inxly nnd borders richly 
ornAmontod with gold thread ; nhito, yellow, 
nnd green; worn in full dre^, sometimes 
merely thrown over shoulders, >vitli tho 
ends hanging in front from cither shoulder.’ 

Mon. on #5iVX', 72. 


[c. 1590.—“ S&ln, per piece, 3 B. to 2 M." 
— JiJi, i. 91. 

[1610. — “Sallallo, blue and black.* — 
DaiiverSf Leiiert, i. 72. 

[1672.— “ BallooBy made at Gulcundali, 
and brought from tboneo to Sumt, and to 
to England.” — In Birdtcood, Jleport on Old 
JUtords, 62. 

[1890.—** Sain is another fabric of a red 
•colour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
named mdrltn (’American’) in the dfdyc, 
nnd was formerly extensively us’ed for 
turl>an«, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female dress.**— Jlff/A/xmiaed Uadi, Mon. 
on J)i/es, 34. 

Next we liave sheloli, which in ay 
be identical with Hind, seld, wliicli 
Platte connccte with Skt. ehsla, ckatla^ 
*a piece of clotli,* and defines ns “a 


The following may represent the 
same word, or uc perhaps connected 
with P. — H. chxlla, ‘a selvage, gold 
threads in the border of a turWn, <&c.' 


[1610.— “ Tsyle, tho corge, Bs. 70.*'— 
JMnvfrs, Letters, \. 72.] 

1615.— “320 pieces red zolos.**— Foilfr, 
Leders, iv. 129. same word is used by 
Coch, Biarji, Hnk. Soc- i, d.] 


SHAMA, fi. Hind. Bhdmd [Skt. 
sijdviay ‘black, dark-colourcd.*] A 
favourite 6ong-bii<l and cage-bird, 
Kitta cincla tnacrura, Oincl. “ hi con- 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, and of various animals, with 
case and accuracy ** (Jerdon), Tlie long 
tail seems to indicate the identity^ oT 
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this bird rather than the maind (see 
ICTNA) with that described by Aelinii. 
pir. M'Crindle (Inixtsion of India, 
186) favours the identification of the 
bird with the iUamcF.] 

c. A,D. 250. — “ There ia another bird found 
nnaong the Indiana, Tvhich is of Uie size of 
n starling'. It is particoloured; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than n parrot. But 
it does not readily bear confinemont^ and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter* 
course vrith its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fnt liviog. The Macodonmns 
urbo dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Buccphaln and thereabouts . . . call the 
bird K€pKluy (‘Tally ') , and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just hko a ungtaiL’* — Atlian, dt Nt\U Awm, 
zvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHA^ilANlSM, s 
These terms are applied in modem 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connectb itself with exorcism and 
“devibdnncing” as their most promi- 
nent characteristic, and wliicn are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over parts of the eartli 
most remote fi-om one another ; not 
only among tlie vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tubes, but among the Dra- 
vidiin trilies of Indio, the veddahs of 
Ceylon, the races of Siberia, and the 
red nations of N. and S. America. 
** Hinduism has assimilated tliese 
*pnor superstitions of the sons of 
Tur,’ as Mr. Hodgson calls tliein, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild perfornmnee of the Danc- 
ing Dervishes at Constantinople, we 
see, perhaps, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood breaking out from tbe 
very' heart of Mussulman orthodoxy” 
(see Notes to Marco Polo, Bk. II. 
ch. 50). Tlie characteristics of Sha- 
manism is the existence of certain 
Rooth-sayers or medicine-men, who 
profess a i^ecial art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who arc sup- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calninities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, iii trance produced by 
fantastic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 

Tlie immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz lancuagc, which is shaman, 
in that of the Slanchus becoming scr- 
ma7i, pi. samasa. But then in Chinese 
Slia^miin or Shi~miin is used for a 


, Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from tbe Skt. sranmna, 
Pali samana, IVliether the Tanguz 
I word is in any way connected with 
I this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 

S uestfon. w. Schott, w'ho has treated 
be matter dahorately {Uber den J)op- 
pekinn des JFortes Sdiainane tind ii&r 
den tungusidien Schamanen-C7afti<s am 
Hofe der Mandjn JCatsern, Berlin 
Akad. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to tlie two 
words in one series. In the first two 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh- 
ist ascetics. 

c. B.C. 820. — Sap/idyas, ro^r 
fjiip iPTt/iordrovf 'IXo/Siovs 
fiffdai, fuiwaf iy rats HXais dn-o ^dXXtoy 
Kal xapirtoy dypluy, 5* ex^ty iirl^ 

^"SoTtify SevSp^iuu, d^poiirluy X^pk fcal 
otyoo /* — From Megasthaus, in Slmho, xr. 

c. 712.— '* All tbe Saxnanis assembled 
and sent a message to Bajhni, saying, " Wo 
are n&sih devotees. Our religion is one ol 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, os well as cul kinds of shading 
of bioi^.”— iTdnia, in Ellloi, i. 153. 

1829.— “A'ttmi is the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introdnction of Buddhism exexriscd 
among the IMongols the office of Sacrificcr 
and Pnest, as he still does ainong^ the 
Tungiize*^, Manjus, and other Asiatic tribes. 
... In Europe they are known by the 
Tanguz nai]^e schoman ; among tbo Manjus 
as samon, and among tbo Tibetans ^ns 
Jllaha, Tho Mongols now coll thorn with 
contompt and abhorrence BifK or BbgJie, r.r. 
‘Sorcerer,* ‘Wizard,* and tho women who* 
give themselves to tho like fooleries Vdit* 
,**—/. JT. Sclmidt, Notes to Sanang Setzen, 
p. 416. 

1871. — “Among Siberian tribes, the 
ahamauB select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable to be brought up to the profession, 
which is apt to become heroditaiy with tho 
^leplio tendencies it belongs to.** — Tylor, 
Pnmdive Culture, ii. 121. 

SHAMBOGfTTE, s. Oauar. 
or sdtia-bhoga; shanuya, ‘alli^vance of 
j grain paid to the village accountnnt,* 
jSkt. bfioga, ‘enjoyment.* A village 
! clerk or accountant. 

I [c, 1766. — . . this order to bo enforced 
in tho occounts by the ehanbague.** — 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

j [1800. — “Shanaboga, called Shanbogne' 
by corrupWon, and Cnxnum by the Ifusu- 
I Imans, is tbo village ncconntant, — 

I BurAanaa> Mysore, i. 2^.] 

' 1801.— “When the whole klflt is col- 

I looted, tho shanhogue and potail (see 
i FATEX) carry it to tho tcshiidar's cut- 
I chorry,'^— 5P, Munro, in Life, i. 816. 
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SHAMEEANA, SEMIANNA, a. 1 
Pers. Bhaviiydna or fhdiniydna [very i 
douYitfulIy derived from Pers. fhuft, { 
‘king,* wty««rt, ‘centre*], an a%vniiigor i 
flat tent-roof, sometimes without sides, ] 
but often in the present day until 1 
canauts ; sometimes pitched like a I 
porch before a large tent ; often used < 
by civil officers, wlien on tour, to liold { 
their court or office proceedings coram ' 
2 >opnhy and in a inatiner generally ac~ 1 
cessihle. [In the early records tlio i 
woirl is used for a kind of striped < 
calico.] 

c, 1590, — <‘Tho Sh&my&nali'awning is 1 
made of variona sirjo?, but never more than i 
<rf 12 yards eqiwro,” — {. 51, 

[1G09.— A sort of C.dico hero called Beml* 
Jones Aro also in Abnndnncc, it is broader 
than the Oilico,*’— />n»itvw, i, 29.] 

[1013. — *<TJio Hector Imving certain 
chiiecbcros (ehneker) of lino Somian cbov\« 
ter3.*’“-7Wcf. i. 217. In iv, 239, 

somoneB.} 

1616.— , . there ii erected a tlirono 
fouro footo from tho ground in the Dnrlwr 
Court from tho backo whereof, to the placo 
wliero tho King comes out, a sejunro of 56 
paces long, and *13 broad w.as raylcd in, 
and covered with fair ScminencB or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silko, or Velvet 
ioynod togothcr, and sustained with Canes 
so covered.*— .Sir T. in Pierc/idi, i. ; 

Hak. Soc. i. 142. 

[1676.— **lVo dc<;iro you to fnmi<<h him i 
with all things ncccisnry for his voyage, , 
. . . with bridio and sadlo, Bomoanoes, ' 
canntis (Canaut). . . PorrMf, liombay 
Littrrs^ i. 89.] 

1814. — ** 1 had seldom occonon to look out 
for gardens or plcnsuro grounds to pitch my ’ 
* tent or erect my Snmxnminna or Shamyona, \ 
tho whole country being gcncmlly a garden.** 

— /‘br&^r. Or. Man. ii, 455; 2na cd. ii, 04. j 
In ii. 294 ho writes Shumeoona]. ' 

18137. — **At an early hour wo retired to 
rest. Our bods were arranged under largo 
canopies, open on all sides, and which arc 
termed l>y tho natives ‘ Shomoanahs."*— 
J/. TVtoniAiH, Prrtonal Advtnintc^^ 14, 

SHAMPOO, V, To knead and 
pn«« the miLsclcs tWth the view of j 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word has j 
now long been familiarly used in . 
England, The Hind, verb is cfitfmpnu, 
from the iniperativc of wliich, cftdmpo^ 
this ifl most proUihly a corruption, n.s 
in the ca.se of Bunow, Puckorow, &c. 
Tlie process is 'described, thougli not 
nainou, by Terry, in 161C: “fTaking i 
thus their ease, thw often call their . 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armc.s and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


blond. It is a pleasing waiitonncsse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.** 
fin PiirchftSy ii. 1476). Tiic process was 
lamiliar to the Homans under the 
Empire, ^vliose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tractator and 
tractairix. [Perliaps tlie earliest refer* 
once to the practice is in Stmho 
{HIcGrindh^ Anctent Iitdiay 72).] But 
uith the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748,— ** Shampooing is an operation not 
knowm in Kumpc, and is peculiar to the 
Chinc*<o, wliich 1 had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which 1 paid but a 
triQo. llo\^ovcr, had 1 not siecn fiovural 
China merchants ahampooed before mo, 1 
should have Iwon approhenbivo of danger, 
even at tho sight of all tho different in* 
strumonts. • . .** (Tho aocount good, but 
too long for extniot.)— A Voya<jf to iht Jl. 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. London, 1/62, 

p. 226. 

1750-60.— “Tho pmotico of champing, 
which by the best intolligcnco I could 
gather is denvod from tlio Chmoso, m.ay 
not bo unworthy particulariring, os it is 
little known to tho modern Europeans. . . .*’ 
— i. 113. Tills writer quotes Martiai^ 
iii. Ep. 82, and Sentca^ Epist. CG, to show 
that tho pmetico was known in ancient 
noitio. 

1800.— “TIio Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being chompoed, and 
rubbed, ho unshed himself, nnd read tho 
Koran for an hour," — Peatsoa^ Hbr with 
Tip/KK), p. 159. 

[1610.— “ Shampooing may bo compared 
to a gentle kneading of the wholo person, 
and 15 tho enmo operation described by tho 
voyagers to the Southern and Paciflc ocean." 
— Wtlh. Hist. Sletehes. lladrna [reprint, 
i. 27C.1 

,, *Thon whilst they fanned tho 
children, or ehiunpoocd thorn if tlioy wore 
restless, they used to toll stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those ro* 
corded in tho 1001 Nights.’ —ilfw, Hhenroodt 
Autohioy. 410. 

,, “That eoiisiderablc roliof is ob* 
tained from shampoing, cannot bo doubted ; 
I hnvo repeatedly been rostored surprisingly 
from sovoro fatigue, • , iriY/ianwaii, v. 
M. ii. 198. 

1813.—“ Tlicro is somotimcs a voluptuous- 
ness in tho eliinato of India, a stilmc.«9 In 
nature, an indoscribablo softnes**, svhlob 
soothes tho mind, and gives it up to tho 
most dolighiful sensations : independent of 
the cffccLs of opium, ebampoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental nonsimlists.* 
— /’or^s, Or. Mem. i, lJ5 j [2nd od. i. 25.] 

SHAIT, ii.p. The name which we 
have Icarnca from tho Burinc.se to 
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apply to the 'people who call tliem- 
selves the grtat Tai% kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-Cliina, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
aCter the PorU\^ese, and some of the 
early R. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
(tpv.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
did call themselves— see De la Lou- 
b6re, >vho is very accurate) Tai^Noe 
or * Little Tai,^ whilst they applied 
the term Tai-Yai^ or ‘Great TaV to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ; ^ sometimes also calling the 
latter Taugut, or the ‘Ta*i left behind,' 
The Tyai or Shan are certainly the | 
moat numerous and widely spread race 1 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty ] 
Slian States exisi on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 
powerful neighbours. They are found 
from the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the boilers of Camboja ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
segregated, a certain homogeneity in 
language, civilisation, and religion 
(Buddliist), whidi seems to point to 
tlieir former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in tlie 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahoni or Aham, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extenrive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position betw'een Ava and 
Vunnan, is known in the Slian tradi- 
tions as Mung-ATan, and in Burma by 
the Bnddhiato-clasaical name of 
ssmbi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-^atv-pyi and 
interpreted to mean ‘Nine-Shan- 
States.^ Further south were those 
T'ai States which have usually been 
called Laos, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going tlirough 
many vicissitudes of pow-er. Several 


* On indication of Omit and Little 

« ... “0 rematlca m notes on 

P<tfo, bk. III. ch. 9. 


of their capitals were risited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built ou the same ^ucral quadran- 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
Uiat part of Indo<China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan- 
hfr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Slian Didtonary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family oy dialectm 
indications into the Ahoms, whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of W’hat was Juow or Kau^mbi), the 
Shan (Proper, or Burmese Shan), Zaos 
(or Siamese Slian), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose peculiar ortho- 
graphy the name, thonghpronounced 
SluUty is written rham, we have not 
met M-ith its use in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. 
It appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Bu^anan, 
whose papers were only published 
many years afterwards in various 
periodi^s difficult to meet with. It 
was not until the Burmese war of 
1824-1826, and the active investiga- 
tion of our Eastern frontier which 
followed, that the name became popu- 
larly known in Briti^i India. The 
best notice of the Shuns that ive are 
I acquainted with is a scarce pamphlet 
I W Mr. Ney Ellas, printed bv the 
Foreign Dept of Calcutta in' 1876 
{Introd, Sketpi of the Hist, of the Shans, 
drc.). [The etlmology of the race is 
discussed by J. G. Scott> Upper Burma 
Gazetteer^ I pt. i. 187 seqq^ Also see 
Prince Htnrt d^Orleans, Du Tonkin ««» 
Indes, 1898 ; H, S, Hallettf Among the 
Shans^ 1885, and A Thousand Miles on 
an Elephant, 1890.] 

Thoiigh the name as we have taken 
it ia a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
he essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Sam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyeus ; the Siamese themselves 
have an obsolete 8i5m (w’litten Sieyam) 
for themselves, and Sieng (Sieuang) for 
me Laos. The former wnrd is evi- 
dently the Sien, which the Cliinese 
used in the compound Sien4o (for 
Siam, — see Afareo Polo, 2nd ed. Bk. 
ui. ch. 7, note 3), and from wdiicli 
ivc got, probably through a Alalay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.). The Bur- 
mese distinguisli the Siamese SUans 
as Ytidia (see JUDEA) Shntis, a term 
perhaps sometimes inclucliTig Siam 
Itself. Symes gives this (through 
Araknucse corruption) as ^Yoodm- 
Slinnn/ and he aI'H) (no doubt im- 
properly) calls the Hnnipfir pooi>le 
‘ Csissay Shnnn’ (see CA8SA7). j 

170r». — '*Tlie?o oreniB dM not deter Sfian- 
Imnn from pursuing liis favourito schotno 
of conquest to the uc^ltrard. The fortile i 
plains and impulous totrns of MiiDrii{)ot>ra | 
And the Cassay Bbaan, aitmeted hi^ am* | 
hition.*’— p. 77. 1 

„ *'Zcinco(seo JAlYG01iiIA7){Sanda- ; 

poom, nnd many dUlrict,«i of the xoodra ' 
Shoon to iho castwanl, ucro triliutary, and ' 
nrorned hy Chdbwas, vrbo Annually |tatd ! 
omnpe to the liirman kfop.*’— /&>(f. 102. 

„ “ Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 

prebon«iTe term giron to different uationB, 
f omc independent, othcr> the FubjeetB of the 
greater states/*— TinW. 274. 

c, 3518,—“, . . Tlicy wore n*^*Bted by 
many of tbo JSa}/Of\ CHOBWA) or 

Mtty princes of the Sciom, subject to tho 
ittrme^e, uho, vrcntiwl hy the oppressions 
and exactions of the Rurmc^o Mandarins and 
general'*, had revolted, and wado common 
cau«e with theencrnics of their cnicl masters, 

. • • Tho war srhich tho Dumnc<o had to 
aupi>ort aith tlic«o enemies was long and 
disasirou'* • • . instc.sd of overcoming tho 
Sdam (they) only lost day by dnj tho 
torrit<»rios , . , nnd anw their pnnees range 
thcTn^elves , . . under the protection of tho 
King of Siam.* — p. f*7. 

1831.- 

** Kic, Kio ! Csptnin Spry t 
You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going post all tho Shams 
With branches to DroM-voa (fco BAXtO)f and 
end in A'Smolco.'* 

Orfr rm t/K- prryvt'tf I'Mintan 
IVinmo and were names constantly 
reenrring in the Into Capt, Spry’s mi! nay 
projects. 

SHANBATP, SmABATP, &c., «. 
l^crv, fh(tnh<ffi* A fituff often men- 
tioned in the early narrative.'! as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perhaps indeed these names 
indicate two diflerent sUiffs, as we do 
not know wimt they were, except t!int 
(as mentioned helow) the stmlhff was 
a fine white fituiT. SlnahCtJir is not in 
Vuller'fi Lericotu S/idna&d/ is,^ imd is 
explained ns ftenm fanni gromortg^ sir 
dncripta (E. I*,) : “ A very' coarse and 
cheap Btuif which they Infikc for the 
sleeves of l<th(U (see CABA7A) for 
sale,”— Ba/«rV-tVylfaw. But this can- 
not have hern the clmmcler of the 


stulfs sent hy Sultan hlahommcd 
Tughlnk (ns in the first quotation) to 
the Emperor of Chinn, [Badger 
{quoted by Dirdiroorf, Repwt on Old 
iffcorrffi, 153) identifies the word with 
slrin-hdj^ff, ‘ Oiiiia-woven * cloth.s.] 

1313.—“ Wlion tho afovc'wid preaent cnino 
to tho Sultan of India (from the Emp. of 
China) ... in return for this present ho 
sent nnothcr of greater vnluo . . . 103 
pieces of sbinnhllf, and COO pieces of 
shilnbaf."— /^n Dafida, iv. 3. 

140S.— “ ’flic OTcr»ccr of tho Treasury 
came next day to the CapUin-Major, and 
brought him S.*0 pieces of white rtuff, vciy 
fine, with gold otnbroidory which they 
c.nU (bcinunec), nnd other w 

largo Rhite stuffa, very* fine, which wora 
named slnabafos. . . Cb/rra, I3.T. b* 
M. Sttinfry, 157. 

[150S.— Sco under AUOFAB.] 

1510. — “One of tho Persians raid; *Ijot 
us go to our house, that la, to Calicut.’ I 
nns\\cn?<l, *l)o not go, for you will loso 
theso fine slnahaph* (Rhich were pieces of 
cloth wo carried),’ —rurthmu, 265, 

IMC.— “The quintal of this migar was 
worth two dneahs and n half in .Mahsitar, 
and A good Sinahaffo was wortli two 
ducats.'— y/ur/KWu, 175. 

( ,, “Abo they make other stuffs which 
they call Matnotias f.lfrt/oaMdlrl), others 
drq/iiosoj (doffazUt), oChem ekaufarft (bco 
cbowiatff, under FIEOE'COODS), others 
sln&bafas, which last arc tho Iwst, and 
which tho Moors hold in most esteem to 
make ahirts of.*’— /6id,, Lislmn cd. 362.] 

SHASTEEt **. Tile IjAw hooka or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindu**, Fnim 
Skt. ‘a rule,' a religious code^ 

n scientific treatise. 

1612. — “. * ♦ They has'o many l>ooks in 
their I.Atin. . . . nix of llie«o they call 
Xosiiti, which are tho liodics; eighteen 
which they call Rurdm (Foorona), which 
arc the llmW* — Ctudo, V, vi. 51. 

1630. — “r . . Tho Ikminns dolhor that 
this lKX)k, by them called the Sbastcr, or 
tho Book of their written word, consisted of 
thc«o three tncta.**— Aord’r /JiVpMy, eh, viil. 
i 1651. — In ifaemw#, tho word is ovory- 
! whore misprinted laatzii. 

1717.— “Tlio bix Bastrafigdl contain all 
tlio FoinU and different Ceremonies in 
j Worship. . . PAiV/ipi’# Arroi/nf, 40. 

I 1705.—“. . . at tlio capture of C<dcMtai, 
A.n, 1750, 1 lost many curious f/rnfoo tnanu- 
ficripta, and among them two very correct 
and vaittahlo copies of the (7entof> Bhoatali. 
— X, Itttrwiinn llisU JiwdSi &c,, 

2d cd., 1766. i. 3. 

1770.— “Tho Sbaatah Ss looked upon by 
some AS A coninicntary on tho irdum, and 
tiy othors as an original work .** — JUtynal Hr 
1777), I. 50, 
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1776. — **The occupation of the Bromin 
should he to read the Beids, nnd other 
Shacters .” — Ettlhfdf Gaitoo Ccde^ 39. 

[SHASTBEEi L Hind, sdsti^ (see 
SHABTEB). A man of learning, one 
who teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law, 

[1824. — “Guugadhur Shastree. the mini- 
etor of the Baroda state, . . • was murdered 
by Tnmbuckjee under ciroumstauces which 
left no doubt that the deed was perpetmted 
wnth the knowledge of Bajerow.'^Jl/a7co7m, 
Central India, 2Dd od. i. 307.] 


SHAWL, s, Pers. and Hind, shdl, 
also doshala, ‘a pair of shawls.' The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. ^vala, ‘vnnegated.' 
Sir Qeoige Birdwood tells ua that he 
has found among the old India records 
“ Carmania ^Sls ” and “ Carmania 
shawools,” meaning apparently Ker- 
mdri shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. [In a booh of 1685 
he finds “Shawles Carmania” and 
“ C’armama Wool! ” ; in one of 1704, 
Chawools ” (Report on Old Records, 27, 
^). Carmania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
i. 140.] In hleninski (published in 
1680) shdl is defined in a way that 
shows the humble sense of the word 
01 igmally : , 

^ “ Panni viliorca qai iKirtim albi, parlim 
cineritii, portim uign^ esse soicnt ex laua 
■ct pillis capnms; hujusmodi pannum seu 
tehun injicmnt humens Bervjsii . , . instar 
otolae aufc pallii.” To this ho adds, 
“Datur etiam sericea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostn multitii, sive siniphcis sive 
-dnphcati." For this the 2nd edition a 
century Inter substitutes: ** Sftdl-t~Hindl** 
(Indian shawl). “Tela smcett suhtilisaiina 
ex India ndferri solita.” 


0 . 1590 — “In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. Peopl o folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for n very 
long tizno. . . , His Majesty cnconmges 
in every possible way the {■sfUll’liift) uianu> 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. In Lahdr 
■also there are more than 1000 workshops.** 
— Ain i. 92. [Also see ed. JarretL ii. 
349, 355.] 

c, 1665. — “Hs meitent sur eux o touto 
saison, lorsqu'ils sortont, une Chal, qui est 
uno maniera de toilette d'une lame t%*5ne 
qui_ se fait a Cachmlr. Ces Ghals ont 
•onviron deux aunos (the old French «««e, 
nearly 47 inches English) do long sur uno 
de laige. On les achete vingt-cinq on trente 
■dcus' Bi elles sent fines. 11 y en a m6mo qui 
content dnquante €cu8, maia ce sont Ics 
tr&-fines.*’— r. 110. 

^ 0 . 1666.—“ Ces cbalea sont certaines pi^es 
d*6tofFo d’lme oulne et demie de long, et 


d’une do large ou environ,* qui sont brod^cs 
aux deux bouts d’une esp^o de brodorie, 
faito an metier, dSin pied on environ do 
large. . • . J*en ai vu do ceux qua les 
Onirahs font faire expr^, qui coutoient 
jusqu'h cont eSnquanio Houpies ; des autres 
qui sont de cette lalne dn pays^ je n’en ai 
pas vn quipassaient 50 Boupics,”— Bemter. 
iu280.m; [od. Gomtahle, 402]. 

1717.^'*. • . Con tutto cib preziosissime 
nobilissime e aenza comparazione magnifiche 
Bono le tele che si chiamano Sdal, si nella 
lingim Hinduatano, come ancora nella lingua 
Persxana. Tali Sdal altro non eono, che 
alcuni manti, che si posano sulla testa, e 
fncendo da man destra, e da xtann sinistra 
scendere le due moth, con queste si cingo. 
. . •*’ — MS, Narrative q/ Padre Ip, Besideri. 

[1662. — “Another rich Skarf, which they 
call schal, made of a very fine stuff.”— 
J. Davies, Ambassador's Trav,, Bk. vi. 235, 
Stanf. Diet,'] 

1727. — “When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads.”— A. Mamilton, ii. 50; [Shaul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

e. 1760. — “Some Shawls are manufactured 
there. . . . Those coming from the lyoyince 
of Cachemiro on the borders of Tariary, 
being made of a peculiar land of sill^ hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth beauti- 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, about two yards and a 
half long, and a yard and a half wide . . • 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwaraa to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite fineness, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the finger.”— 
Grose, i. 118. 

1781. — Sonnerat writes challee. He says ; 
* * Ces ^toffes (faites avec la laine des montons 
de Tibet) surpossont nos plus belles soierics 
cn finesse.”— T* 0 yayr, i« 52 

It seema from these extracts that 
tbe large and costly shawl, woven in 
figures over its whole surface, is a 
modem article. The old shawl, we 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth ; and it was 
luost commonly white, with only a 
border of figured weaving ai eadi end. 
Ill fact what is now called a Bajupoor 
Ghudder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawL 

SHEEAH, HHTA, & Arab. diVa, 
i,e, ‘sect.’ A follower (more properly 
the followers collectivdy) of the 
Mahonimedan ‘sect,’ or sects rather, 
which specially venerate ’All, and 
regard the Imams (see niATTU), liis 
descendants, as the true successors to 
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die Oalijiliate. The Persians (since 
die accession of the ^ Sophy * dynasty, 
(q.v.) ) are SliVas, and a^od many of 
Ine Moslems in India. The sects which 
have followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of 
Musulinan history, and the modem 
JBohras (see BORA) and “Miilahis,’' 
may generally he rc^rded as ShVa, 
^See the elaborate article on the sect 
in Eughesy Diet, of Isldm^ 572 segg.] 

c. 1309. — • * dont encore il ost ainsi, 
uo tuit cil qui craiont on la loy Hnali 
ient quo cil qui croiont on la loy Mahommot 
soiit mosct€aiit ; et aussi tuit cil qm croiont 
•on la loy Mahommot diont quo tuit cil qui 
croiont en la loy Haali sont mcscr^nt/* — 
JoinvilU, 252. 

1553. — “Among the Moors have always 
heon controversies . . . which of the four 
first Caliphs was tho moat logitiroato suc- 
cessor to tho Caliphate. The Arabians 
fnvourod Bubao, Homar, and Otthoman, tho 
Persians {Parseos) favoured Alio, and hold 
tho others for usurpers, and as holding it 
Against the testament of Mahaxnod ... to 
tho last this schism has endured between 
tbo Arabians and tho Persians. Tho latter 
took tho appellation Xid, as much as to 
nay ‘ Union of one Body,' and tho Arabs 
called thorn in reproach Ro^ady IRafifiy a 
heretic (lit. "deserter’)], ns much ns to say 
‘people astray from the Path,* whilst they 
call thomselvos Cuny (soo SITNNEE), which 
is tho contrary.' —Ban w, II. x. 0. 

1020. — “Tho Sonnito adhoronts of tra- 
dition, like the Arabs, tho Turks, and an 
intinito number of others, accept the primaoy 
of those who aotually pos‘*ess it. Tho 
Persians and their adherents who are called 
Shhu (Sciai), ‘Sectaries,’ and are not 
nshamod of tho name, believe in the 
primacy of those who have only claimed 
tS, (without possessing it), and c^tinatoly 
contend that it belongs to the family of All 
only.”— P. ddlo. Valle, ii. 76; [conf. Hak. 
8oc. X. 152]. 

IG26.— “Hois 

descended from ^ , 

rotainoth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Tiirkos, are distin- 
euishod in their Scctos by toarmos of Seaw 
And iSwtmec." — PitrcftcM, Pilgrimage, 995. 

1658.—“ Les Persons ot Kestlbaehes (Kuz- 
zilbasll) BO diaont Schal ... si les Ottomans 
cstoiont SchaiB, ou de la Socte do Haly, 1 m 
P ersons so foroiont Sannis qm cst la Socto 
das Ottomona,” — Be la Jioidlayede-Gofus, 
cd, 1657, 106. 

1673.— “His Substitute hero is n Chias 
hloor.”— Pry^r, 29. 

1798, “In contradistinction to the Sooms, 

who in their prayers cross them hands on 
tho lower port of the breast the Sehiahs 
drop' their arms in straight linos.-' —v. 
Porsler, Travels, 15, 129. 


by Religion a Mahumotan. 
Persian Ancestors, and 


1805.— “The word Sh'eeah, or Sheeut, 
properly signifies a troop or sect . . . but 
has become tho distinotive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that he was the first logttimato 
Khuhefah, or successor to Moohummad.”— 
Baillie, Digest of Mah. Lav, II. xii. 

1869. — “Iia tolerance indienne cst venue 
diminuor dans I'lude lo fnnntisme Musulman. 
lA Bunnites ©t Schlites n’ont point onfcro 
eux cette animosity qni divise les Turcs et 
les Persans . . . ces deux Bcctcs divisont les 
mixsulroans de ITnde ; nuns commo je viona 
do dire, eUes n'excitent g6n6ralonient ontre 
©ux aucune animositd.” — Oareiii, de Tossy, 
ReL p. 12. 

SHEEBMAUL, s. Pers.— Hind. 
shzmidl, a cake made with ilour, milk 
and leaven ; a sort of brioche. [The 
word comes from Pers. sUtr, ‘milk,* 
mdl, ‘ crashing. * Biddell {Domest. Econ. 
46^ giv^ a receipt for what he cfills 
“JVawna Sheer Mhal'^ ndn being Pers., 
‘bread.*] 

[1832. — “The dishes of meotah (mtVAd, 
‘sweet’) are accompanied with tho many 
varieties of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
without leaven, os Sheah-maixl. lackerhawiixe 
(bakir-khani), chapaatie (chupatty), Ac. ; 
tho first two have milk and ghoo mixed with 
the flour, and nearly resemble our pio-cnist.” 
— il/rs. Meer Eassan Alt, Ohservalioifs, i. 101. 

[SHEIKH, a Ar. shaikh; an old 
man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
tri)je. Tlie word should properly 
mean one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present day, in India, it is often ap- 
plied to converts to Islam from the 
lower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PBBfi. 

[1598. — “Lief tenant (which tho Arabians 
caUod zeqaen).” — Ldnsekatea, Hak. See. 
i. 24. 

[1625. — “They will not haue them iudged 
by any Custom©, and they are content that 
their Xeqne doe determine them as ho 
list." — Purehas, Pilgrimage, ii. 1146. 

1727. — “. . . but if it woa so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Sheek, ns they allodgo, 
they neither follow him in lilorols or Re- 
ligion.” — A* Hamilton, od. 1744, i.37. 

[1835. — “Some parents employ a sheykh 
or fiko© to teach their boys at home." — 
Lane, Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, i. 77.] 

SHEBBET, 8. Though this word 
is used in India by natives in its 
native (Arob. and Pers.) form sliarhat,* 

* In both written alike, but the final t In Arabic 
Je generally silent, giving in Persian sharbat. 

So we get fainarri from Pern, and Turk, tnundral. 
In Ax. (and in India) mundra [mnnur, mandral 
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‘ drauglit,’ it is not a word now 6|)cci* 
Ally in Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Enropc by 
several diilerent doors. Thus in 
Italian and French we have sorheilo 
and sorhet, which probably came direct 
from the Levantine or Turkish fomi 
fhnrhat or sliorlat; in Sp. and Port, 
we have Mtahcy axarahe (ash^skantby 
the standard Ar. thardh, * wine or any 
beverage ’X andaenrone, and from these 
forms prolmbly Ital. seiroppo, HroppOy 
with old French y^^ierop and mod. 
French strop; also English ryntp, and 
more directly from the Spanish, fhrtih. 
Mod. SiKin. again gets, by rcllcclion 
from French or Italian^ sorheie and 
(see Dozy, 17, and Marcel /hnV, 
sv. strop). Our sherbet looks as if it 
had been imported direct from the 
Lc^nnt. The form shnih is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 
prepared drinks, e,g. Port-ritni»l>, 
Shcrrj’-^/irnuh, Lall-suauh, Brandy- 
shrauh, liccT*sJiranh, 

c. 1331. — . . They bring ciip^of gold, 
silror, and glass, filled with augnr-candy- 
uator ; %,e, synip diluted with water. They 
call this hcvertigo sherbet" (osA-^AurtflO.— 
Jin JitUuiay 111 . 121. 

l.'Jfil. — “. . . polio cst gnitissima prao* 
sertnn ubi innltA niro, quno Constantino- 
ix)h millo tcBii)ore deficit, fucnl rcfirgcmt.'i, 
Arab Sorhet locant, hoc cst, potioncm 
Ambicam.^^i^i/xArg. Ep. i. p, 92, 

1^78 — “The physicians of tho samo 
country u«o this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers, 67. 

c. 1580. — "Et sacchnro potnm ]iicundts- 
fcimum pirant fmom Sorbet socant." — > 
i*rofpfr Atpinusy Pt. i. p. 70. 

1611. — “In Persia there is much good 
wine of grapes which is called XorAb in tho 
language of tho countr}'."— TViacriro, i. 16. 

e. 1630. — “Their liquor may perhaps 
better dolight you ; His fniro water, sugar, 
ro«o-wfttcr, and jujeo of Lemons mfxt, 
call d Sherbets or Zerbots. wholsomo ana 
potsblc.**^Ar T, Herlaiy ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682.— “Tho Moores . . . dmnko n little 
tniik and wafer, but not a drop of wino; 
they nUo dranko a httlo sorbet, ond 
(bee JOGGLE).''— JEiyfynH Liary, Jan 

^27.— “On ono occasion, before Barak- 
c1-Hadgi left hladms, bo visited tbo Doctor, I 
and mrtook of his sherbet, which ho pro- 
ferred to his own, perhaps bocauso a few | 
glasses of rum or brandy were usually added 
to enneh tho compound."— iSir 11 . Scott. ' 
TAe SHrgeon.*s JJavpnttr, eh, x. 

^^837. — “Tho Egyptians have various I 
kinds of sherbets. . . . Tho most common , 
(eddied simply ehurhat or shurh&t 
sopK/iar . . is merely sugar and water , 
. . , lomonado (/q/'nio/lndf^A, or ehardb ' 


temo6n) is anothcr."-'Laiir, Mod. Loopt., 
oi. 1837, i. m ’ 

1863.— “Tho Estate ovorsoer usually gave 
a danco to tho peojdc^ whon tho most dis- 
solute of both sexes wore suro to lie present, 
and to indulge too freely in tbo shrub made 
for tho occasion."— 29 JVor* i« the 
jr. Indies, 17. 

* SHEBBEF, s. At, sharif^ * noble.' 
A dignitary descended from Jlahom- 
med. 

1493, — “Tho ambavndor was a white 
man who yrnn Xoiife, ns much as to tu} a 
ereliffo " (i.e. c/rriyo).— /fofn'ro, 2nd ed, 30. 

[1672.—“ Schierifi." See under CA8IS. 

[c. 1666. — "ITio first (embassage) was 
from tho Cherif of Mcca. . . .*•— /frraiVr, 
ed. ConstaUfy 133. 

1701.-“. . . r Stolf of Jndda - 

— Forre^ty BomAoy LfUerty i, 232.] 

SmbBISTADABi s. Tlic head 
I mimsterial oflicer of a CTourt, whose 
duty It is to recch'c plaints, and see 
that they arc in proper form and duly 
stamped, and generally to attend to 
routine bnsincs^. Properly 11. — P. 
from sar-rishttl^ddr or ranVAfof-Jdr, 
< registor-kecjicr,' For-m/rfd, an office 
of registiy, literally means ‘head of 
the string.* C. P. Brown intcirwets 
SarriAitaadr as “he who liolds the 
end of the string (on which puppets 
dnneeV* — Falirically, it may be iire- 
snmea. Perhaps ‘keener of the clue,’ 
or ‘of the filc^ wowla approximately 
express the idea. 

1786.— (With tho object of establishing) 
“tho ofTiccrA of tho Gonongoe's Department 
upon its onclont footing, nltcgothcr in- 
dependent of tho Zemindars . . . and to 

P roTcnt confudon In tho time to come. , . . 
*or these purjHi^ei, and to avail ouirclrcv 
as much as t>os«ndo of tho knowledge and 
services of 3klr, James Grant, wo have de- 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in thi« country under the de- 
signation of Chief Scxrishtadar, witb which 
wohayo invested ilr. Granh to net in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend ns such at your dclilicrations, as welt 
ns at our meetings in tbo Bovenuo Depart- 
ment.”— Lrffrr /rom O. G, in C. to Jfwrd 
qf July 39 (Bengal Bov, Begiilntfon 

2878, — “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
nshtadar's signature Is allowed to aiitbcn- 
ticato copies of documentr, and tho Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much dnidgorv."— 
Zf/e *#i (he Jfa/ifssf/, i. 117. 

[SHBVABOy HILLS, n.p. Tlio 
name applied to a nmgc of hills in 
the Salem district of Madras. The 
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origin of tliQ name lias given rise to 
nnicli difforcncG of o^nion. Mr, 
Lefanu (ilfan. of Salm, ii. 19 aeq.) 
tliinks that the original nomc was 
possibly Sivarayan^ wliencc the German 
name Sfiivarat and the English She- 
varoys; or that Sivarayan may hy 
confusion linvc hccome fi/icmrai/on, 
named after the Baja of Sera; lasUy, 
lie suggests that it conies from eharfyn 
or sharvn, ‘the slope or declivity of a 
liiiy and vay, ‘a moutli, passage, way,* 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Skervarayan or Sharroy ray an ^ as Hhc 
clilF which dominates (rayan) the way 
(roy) which leads through or under the 
declivity {sharvuy The Madras Gloss, 
gives tlie Tam. form of the name as 
Shervarayanmalaif from >S7in*an, ‘the 
Cheta race,* ‘king/ and mahiy 

* mountain.* 

[1823. — “Mr, Cockbum , , . Imd the 
kindness to offer mo tho uso of n btingafow 
on tho Shervoraya hills, , , 

Missions in Madnts, 282. 


nrapoes. might bo soon hovics of British 
fair . . JSlirood, iViim ii. 376. 

[1876.— “As it is, vo haro to go ... 124 
nuicsfii a diik gliarri, bullock sblgraun, or 
roftibcnrt. . . . ‘ — irt7«oii, Abode of Snow 

SEfIKAB, 8. Hind, from Pei«. 
shikar, * la ebnsse* ; sport (in the Ecnse 
of shooting and hunting) ; game. 

c, 16D0. — “yfln, 27. 0/ liuntiny (orig. 
/Kn • 1 • Shikftr). Saporheial worldly oo- 
sorvom sco in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride atiout, 
ns if seosolcs<i, on tho field of their x^ussions. 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowlodgo. . . . Tliis is 
tho caso mth His Majesty.”— wf?n, i. 252. 

1(509-10. — “Sykary, which signifieth, 
.seeking, or hunting.”-^ TV. Finch, in fb/r- 
chas, i. 423. 

1800.—“ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three email parties, supported 
by our infantry, woula give a proper 
shekar; and I strongly advise not to let 
tho Mahratto boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your q.in»e, — Ar A. Wefieshy 
to T, Munro, in Infc of Mnnro, iU. 117# 


[SHIBAIt, SHIBBA;R, s. a kind 
of coasting vessel, somctinics described 
as a great pattamar. Molcsworth 
i^Mahr. Diet. 8.v.) gives shibdr which, 
in the usual dictionary way, he delincs 
ns ‘n ship or laige vessel of a particu- 
lar description/ The Bombay Gazetteer 
(x. 173) speaks of the ^Aiibadi, a large 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, gencmlTy 
found in the Batnagiri sulvditision 
ports * ; and in another idacc (xiii. Ft. 
11 . 720) says that it is a lai^ vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, dc- 
, riving the name from Pers. shdhhhar, 
* royiS-carrier/ 

[36S4.— “!rbo Miicaddam (MOCTOBUM) 
of this stalbar bound for Goa.' — 3V/r, in 
Iltdyes* Diary, Hak. Soc« II. clxv. ; also see 
clxxxir. 

[1727.—“. ... tho other four w'oro Grabs 
or Gallics, and Gheybors, or half Gallics. 

A* DamiUon, cd. 1744, i. 131. 

[1758, — «, , , then wo cast off a boat 
called a large Beebar, bound to 6tuscat. 
, . 196.] 

SHIGBAM, B. A Boinbay and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
palankin carriage. The camol^shigram 
IS often 8ccn on roads in N. India. 
Tlio name is from Mahr. ^ghr, Skt. 
sighra, ‘quick or quickly.* A sttnilar 
carriage is the Juttaxh, which takes its 
name from Hind, jhatkd, ‘swift* 

S 830,— At Bombay, “In heavy coaches, 
ter landnulots, or singular-looking sWg- 


1817. — “Yet there is a charm iu this 
place for tho lovcw of Bhikar." — Dry Lraics 
from Yonng Egypt, 3. 

[1859. — “Although tho jungles literally 
sworm with tigor«, a shickar, in tho Indian 
wnso of tho term, is unknown.”— O/ipAun/, 
iVorr. qf Jfwioji, i. 25.) 

1666.—“ May I ask what has brought you 
out to India, Mr, Cholmondotcy ^ Did you 
como out for abikar, chi” — Treie/yan, The 
Dmet Jtftngahu!, in Ixxiii. 222, 

In tho following the word is wrongly uted 
in tho sonso of Shikaree. 

(3900.— “That so oxpcrioncwl a shikar 
should havo met his death omplinsi'^cs tho 
necessity of caution.”— A'lWd, Sept 1.] 

SHIKABEE, SHEEABEY, s. 
Hind, sliikdrl, a simrtsman. The 
word is used in thr^ ways ; 

a. Afl applied to a native exjuji’t, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen ns guide and aid. 

[1822.— “ShocaxrioB aro generally Hln- 
dooi of low cast, who gain their livelihood 
onliroly by catching bTrd««, hares, and all 
sorts of onironls.”— Shlchcs of Field 
•Sports, 25.) 

1879.— “Although tho province (Pegu) 
abounds in largo game, it is vory difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular Bhi- 
korecB in tho Indian acceptation of tho 
word. Ever}’ village has its local shikaree, 
who Itvos by trapping and kiliing game. 
Taking life as lie does, contrary to tho 
principles of his religion, ho is looked upon 
08 damned by his neighbours, but that does 
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not prevent tlicir buying frorn him the spoils 
of tno chn^e.*'— PeWoA; iSport in JSr, BurmaJtt 
Jko,f i. 18. 

b. As applied to the European 
sportsman tiiinself : e.ff» Jones is well 
known as a great SJdkareeJ* There 
arc several books of sporting adven- 
ture written area 1860-76 by Mr. 
H. A, Leveson under the name of 
‘Tlie Old Shekarry.^ 


1865. — **Our conductoTB took off their 
shoes nt the ^to, ond the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual ottompt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also at four different 

S laces, as wo advanced to the inner gate, 
ropt on their knees and shiUioed towards 
the palace/'— I'ufcy Mmicn to Ata, 82. 

1882. — Another coroniony is that of 
she^oing to the spire, the external em- 
blem of the throne. All Burmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
stops, and at intervals in between. . . .**— 
Tlit Burman^ JIU Lift and KolwMf ii. 20G. 


[c. A ah&otitig-^yont used in the 
Oofilimere lakes. 

ri876. — " A Bhik&Ji IS a sort of boat> that 
is in daily use until the English visitim ; a 
light boat manned, ns it commonly is, by six 
men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable convey- 
ance. A Lanaxtql (see BTTKBOOE) tkildri is 
tlio fimallcstboat of nil , ashooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes.*' — 
/>ivio, JummoOf kc., 181.] 

SHIKAB-GIAH, s. Pers. A hunt- 
ing ^uiid, or enclosed preserve. The 
worn lias also a technical application 
to patterns which exliibit a variety of 
hgiires and groups of animals, such as 
arc still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in shawl-work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 
17, and notes) TTlie great oreas of 
junsle mamtained hy flic Anurs of 
Sina and called Shimrgtihs are well 
known. 

[1831. — **Onco or twice n montli when 
they (the Ameers) are all in good health, 
they pay visits to their different Bhikaxgallfl 
or preserves for game." — J, Bumesi, Vmt to 
die Court of Smde, 103,] 

SHIKHO, n. and V. Burmese %vord. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, 9.e, kneeling yvith joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. Some correspondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by tlie tlien Cliief 
Conimissioner of British Burma, in an 
official report, to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ato.^ The statement (which was 
^ssly incorrec^ led to remonstrance 
by Sir Arthur Phayre. The fact was 
that the envoy ana his party sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude Imd no an- 
alogy whatever to tlmt of b/iiHo, though 
the endeavour of the Burmese officials 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (Sec 
KOWTOW.) 


SHIMBm, SHINBEAM, Ac., s. 
A term in the Burmese teak-trade; 
apparently a comiption from Burm. 
stun-hyln. The nrst monosyllable 
(shin) means ‘ to put together side by 
side,' and hyJn, ^plank,' the compound 
word being used in Burmese for ‘a 
thick plank used in constructing the 
side of a ship.’ The shinhin is a thick 
plonk, about 16" u*ide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in Icngfcli 
(see Milbnm, i. 47). It is not saivn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791, — “Teak Timber for sale, consist- 
ing of 

Du^s(seaDUGGl£). Maguire planks 

Shmbeens. Joists and Shcatn- 

Coma planka (7). ing Boards.” 

Madnu Courier, Nov. 10. 

SXtmEALI, SHiaALA, n.p. A 
name by which the City and Port of 
Cranganore (q.v.) seems to have been 
known in the early Middle Ages, ^le 
name was probably formed from Tini- 
van-;/ 2 cwfani, mentioned by Dr. Gnndert 
below. It is perhaps the Qingaleli of 
Babbi Benjamin in our first quotation; 
but tlie data are too vague to detcrinine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of hfalabar. 

c. 1167. — “ Gingaleh is but thro© days dis- 
tant by land, whoreas it rcqntreH a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it oy the sea ; this 

S laco contains about 1,000 Israelites.'' — 
ienjfaffim of Tudela, in Ifnghf/ Barly 
Travels, p. 117. 

c. 1800. — “Of the cities on the shore (of 
Mallblr) tho first is Sinddbfir (Goa), then 
FakniSr (see BACANOBE), then tho country 
of Manjartfr (see MANGALOB^ • • - then 
Chiokali (or Jinkali), then Ktllam (see 
QUILOK).*'— BosAldKAcZin, sc© ■/. i?. As* 
JSoc*, N.S., ir. pp. 342, 345. 

c. 1320.-— “Le pays do lilanlbar, appclh 
pays du Poivro, comprend les Titles sui- 
vantca. 

*<*««* 
villo do Shinkli, dont la mnjeuro 
^rtio do la population cst conipos4o do 
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**KaVu\>\ ost la domibro >iUo dolac6to 
do Poivrc.” — IUmtih*/ui, by 
Mfhrrn (Co^mogmpbio du Moycn Age), 
V. 231. 

c. Iii23.— **. . . thoro is one very power- 
ful Kinff in the country where the j>op)>or 
p^wit, and Ills kingdom is culled Moloitar, 
Tlierc is also the King of Singuyli. . . .‘'— 
i'V. p. 40. 

1530. — **And the forest in which the 
pepper groTveth oTtendoth for a good IS 
days* ionmoy, and in that forest thoro bo 
two cities, the one whereof is c.alicd Flan- 
drina (foo PAUDABANI), and the other 
Cyogilin. . , .**—/'>♦ OJonc, in CnfAny, 
&c., 7o-70» 

c. im— “Etiam ShAliyAt (seo OHALIA) 
ct Shinkala urhes Na1aKinenosunt» quaruin 
aUenim .ludnci incolimi. . . •*~Air«/^V</</, 
in OiltlfMnsirry 

c. 1349. — “And in the second India, 
which is allied Mynibar, there is CyskaU, 
srhich signlfleth iJittIc India " (Littlo China) 
“for Kttfi is ‘little.***— >/©/<« .VonjncWi, in 
Cnthnift ire,, 373, 

151 0.— “ Sclgllalias cl Chrongalorrocatur. 
ea quam Cra«g4anorium dieimus Malftbariao 
url>cin, ut testatur idem Jacolms Tndmnun 
opt<co]nis ad ealeem Tcstaincnti Non ah 
ip«o cxnrati anno Gmcconim 1821, Cliristt 
1510, ct in fine Epistolarum I’fluli, Cod. Syr. 
Vat. 9 ot 12.** — In Jh*». tU Ayr, 

F^sf,y pp, 410, 732, 

184 1,— “ Tho place (Codnngahir) is idon- 
lifiod with rirumn-jicnlam rivor-Iiarliour, 
sshieli Olieraman Pcnim.al is said to have 
declared the Iwst of the existing 18 harbours 
of Kerala. . . .**— />r, Ovn<lm, in Matlirts 
JniTnaff xiii. 120. 

„ “ One Ktritfa Iffpatli (i.e. legendary 

history of Malabar) of the Nosrani, Faya that 
their forefathers . . . built Codangaliir, as 
may bo learned from tho granite inscription 
at tho northern ontninco of the TVniiw/i- 
jioulam tomplo, , . — /Wcf. 122, 

SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Jamiicso 
‘llie Way of the Gods.^ The 
primitive relatioii of Japan, It is de- 
scribed by Fnrin y Sousa and otlier old 
M'riters, tint the name doe.s not appar- 
ently occur in those older nccouiitis 
unless it be in the Ncido of Couto. 
Accoi^ing to Kaempf or the philosophic 
or Confucian sect ih called in Japan 
*SYi/fo. But that hardly seeni.s to fit 
xvhat is Slid hy Couto, and lii.s Sento 
sceiUB more likely to he a mistake for 
Hento, rSee Loweirs articleH on JCso* 
trrir £l/n 7 ifoo, in Free. Aff. »^V, JajmHy 
1895.] 

1612.— “But nbovo a!) lhc«o idols they 
adore one Sctttd, of which they say that 
it is tho HubsUinco and principle of All, and 
lhatita aliodo is in tho IIcaTons.**— Cbwfo, 
V. viii. 12. 


l/2r. — ^“I jO Binto rju*on appollo nnssi 
Smsjii ot Kamimitsi, ert lo CuUo dcs Idolcs, 
dUtm anciomicnicnt dans to iwys. Sin ot 
Kami Font Ics noms dos Idolcs nui font 
IVihjcct do CO CuUc. Siu signiflo In 
Fpi, oil la Ucligion. Sinsjti ct nu j4uricl 
Sinsjn, CO pout Ics i>cr<onucs tpii professent 
cetto Keligiou.”— Aii^miirVr, //•*«. t(f Jamu 
i.l76; [i:.T.20l\ ' 

1770. — “Far from oncoumging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of tho goflF, 
udiich IS injured by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Hunto seel had applied lUoU to 
}iro\onb or at least to modemto that dis- 
onier of tho imagination '*— /hrvnrt/ (E.T. 
1777). i. 137. 

1673. — “The indigenous religion of the 
•Inpaitc’^o people, cniluil in l.itcr times hy 
the Iiniiio of Bhintau nr Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish il fi\>m tho of 
tho Cliinoso moral philosojihcrs, and tho 
Wtay ol Uuddba, had, at tlic time when Ctm- 
fucMidsin and lludclhisin uerc introduced, 
jws-od tlmuigh tho earliest stages of de- 
velopment.” Il *-1 , N.S,, No, 

crii 

[SHIEAZ, n.p. The wiimnf Shiray. 
was much imiKUtcd and used by Eiiiu- 
poan.s in Inam in the 17th rVnturv, 
and rvan later. 

J1C27.— “Shcraz then j»robahly dense*' it 
polf either from fh^mb which m tho /*rrstitn 
Tongue signifies a Itrano here nlKUinding . , . 
or cbo from which in the l*cr*ian hlgni- 
fiC9 Milk.**— iSir r. Jirrbrrty ed. 1077, p. 127. 

[1685,—“, . three Chests of Slrasb 
wine. . . /'riim/r, Oiurtf Ft. St. GVn,, 
l8t»>cr. iv. 109, nnu sec ii. liS. 

[1690. — “Each Day there is prepar*d (at 
Burra t) a Puhlick Table for the Upc of the 
Fresitlont and the rest of tho Factor}’. , . . 
Tho Table is sprond with tho choicest Meat 
Burrat nifonls , • . and eipial plenty of 
goncroiis Bhomsh and Anik Puucli. . . .** 
— OvinfftoHf 391, 

[1727.— “Bhymah is a largo City on the 
Iloatl, about 550 Miles from f/t>«d/rt«in.*'— 
A . Jfamitton, ed, 17 1 1» i. 99. 

[1813. — “I have never lasted this (pome- 
granate wine), nor any other Tersian wine, 
except that of Schiraz, which, although 
much extolled by }x>ots, I think inferior 
to many wines m Europe.” — Fvrhn. Or. 
Ji/rnt. 2nd ed. i. 46S.] 

SHIREENBAF, s. 

‘^weet-xvoof,* A kind of fine cotton 
fitutr, hut WG cannot nay more precisely 
■what. 

c. 1313. — , . ono hundred pieces o 
shXrInb&f. . • «*'— JJntHta, iv. 3. 

[1609.— “Sorribnff, a fine light wtiifF or 
cotton wlicreof tho Moors make their ca- 
baycB or clothing. ’*—/M«im, Miav, i« 29.] 

1678.—“. . . 0iriitg‘c!itntr, Broad. Baftas.. 
. . .**— /Vyrr, 88, 
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SHISHAiyl. See under SXBSOO. 

SHISHM U HULLj s. Pers. ahlsha- 
mnhalf lit. ‘glass apartment’ or jHilacc. 
Tills is or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms lined iritli mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a ciin- 
mck aspect. Tliere is a place of ex- 
actly the same description, now gone 
to hideous decay, in Uie ahsttrd villa 
Pah^nin at Bagheria near Palcrma 

1835.--“ Tbo Sbisha-nmlial, or houao of 
glass, IS botli enrious and olcgant, nlthotigh 
the material is pnncipally pounded tale 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior aro dividca 
into a thousand difToront panels, each of 
which is filled up with raised fiowors in 
silyor, gold, and coloun. on a ground-work 
of tiny convex mirrora. — irandmny# of <i 
Pilgnm^ i. 3C5 

SHOE or GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain incots of precious 
inctal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says; “The common name 
among forci^crs for the Cliincse silver 
ingot, which bcais some resemblance 
to n native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz and even less, to 60 
and sometimes 100 07 , nnd is always 
stamped by the assaj'er and banker, 
in evidence of purity ” {Glm. of Refer- 
cnce, 128). Fin Hissar the Cliincse 
silver is callea still from the slabs (stQ 
In which it is sold Mon, on 

Gold and Stiver JForK tn Punjah, p. 5).] 
Tlie same fonn of in^t \ras probably 
■the hdlitJi (or ydsto^ of the iliddfe 
Ages, respecting which see Cathay^ d:c., 
115, 481, &C. Both of these latter 
woras mean also ‘a cushion,’ which 
is perhaps as good a comparison os 
either ‘shoe’ or ‘boat.’ The word now 
used in C. Asia is yamhfi, Tliere are 
cuts of the raid and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, wiiose words suegest what 
is probably tlie true origin of the 
popular English name, viz. a cornip- 
tion of the Dutdi Goldsdiuyt, 

1566.—“, . • valuable gcxids exported 
from this oountry (China) ... are firsL a 
^uaatity of gold, which ia carried to Indio, 
in loaves in the ehapo of boats. . . — 

C, Federici^ in Bamturib, iii. 3916. 

1611. — “Thenj I toll you, from China I 
•could, load ships with dikes of gold 
fashioned like boats, containing, each of 


them, roundly spiking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cako will bo worth 2S0 pardoos.*' 
— Chufo, Dlalayo do Soldado Pratieo, p, 155. 

1676.—** The Pieces of Gold mark'd Fig, 
1, nnd 2, arc by the IloUandcn called 
Goltscbnt, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
bccauao they aro in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 
. . . The Great Pieces como to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
handrodand fifty LIvres of our Money."— 
TbrcmiiT, E.T. if. 8. 

1702.—*' Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
tho Fnhoh, Dovraa, and Baxto 48 China 
Oranges . • . but tho Dewnn bid the 
^loolah write the Governor for a hundred 
inoro that ho might send them to Court; 
which is understood to bo One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupoos." — In ir6«/er, i. 397. 

1704. — ** Price Curran^ J'llyt 17(^l, (at 
Malacca} • • . Gold, CKina, in Shoos 94 
Touch."— ZofZyer, 70. 

1862. — *' A silver ingot * Tamhu ' woinhs 
about 2 (Indian! •••==; 4 lbs., and is 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. JCoomooah, aUo 
called < } am6NcA(t,* or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Ks. ... 5 yam&ucAu, being equal 
to 1 yamhu, Tlicro nro two descriptions of 
* yamtucAa ' ; one is n square piece of silver, 
having a Chincso stamp on it ; tho other 
... in tbo form of a booL has no stsrnp. 
Tho ram6« is tn the form of a hoai, and has 
A Chinese stamp on it.'*— PMnja6 Trnde 
Rtportj App. ccxxTi.-zxviii. 1, 

1876.— “Tho ydmhfL or Jhinr is a silver 
ingot somothing tbo sbapo of n deep boat 
■with projecting bow and stem. Tho upper 
surfaco Is lightly hollowod, and stninpcd 
with a Chincso inscription. It is said to bo 
pure rilvor, nnd to weigh 50 (Cnshghar) 
30,000 ^ins jinglish.**— Boport of 
FonyOCt Mission to Kashyhar^ 491. 

[1876. — . . ho rcceivcdi his pay in 

Chincso yamls (gold coin^), at the rato of 
1!^ rubles each, while tho real commercial 
value was only 115 rubles." — Schnyltr^ 
Turhiitan, ii. 3^. 

nOOl. — A picco of CThincao shoe money, 
value 10 taels, was exhibited before tho 
Numisiaatic ooctoty.'— Athenaeum, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Porhnps the largest specimen known 
of Chincso ‘‘boat-money" was exhibited. 
It weighed 89 J ounces troy, nnd ropresented 
50 tools, or £o, 8s. Od. English, — Ibid. Jan. 
25, 1902, p. 120]. 

SHOE-FLOWEB, 8. A name given 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
tho ffibiseus Rosa-sinensis, L. It is a 
literal translation of the Tana, shajfdjtu- 
u, Singh, sanpaftumafa, a name given 
ccausc tlic llowera are used at Madras 
to blacken shoes. Tlic Malay name 
Kempang sajMtn means the same. 
Yoi^ gives woe-flower os the English 
name, and adds : “ Petals astringent, 
used by the Chinese to blacken their 
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shoes and eyebrows ” (//ortrw Suhur^ 
lanu* Oalcut(enin\ llG-7); see also 
Dntrt/^ fl.v. The notion oi the Cliinese 
hlackeiiing their shoes is surely an 
error, but perhaps they use it to 
blacken lealucr for European use. 

|1773.— “TIjo f]o>ver (JW/viZ/tf, or J/or- 
roock) (yrbich comnionly hv us is called 
ShoQ'liowor, bceauso tisod to black our 
shoos) is very larRC, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour.**-./iY/, -iTfi.] 

1701.— **Ia nult suivanto . . . jo joigni^ 
nux pwots , . • uuo fleur do foule sapatte, 
qui ficrt nux conlonnion tcindro lours 
■citirs on noir.* — //. £t. Ptmt, C7uiK»iiVr«* 

/ftfhVjm/*, Thin Y<mt<-s(ipat(r i> np|Kircntly 
M>mo <{iiAsi Hindustani form of the namo 
J) used by the Portuguese. 

SHO&€IOOSE, s. This ludicrous 
<cornintion of the Pers. tttydh-goshj lit, 
‘black-cnr/ i.(*. lynx (Fflis Caracftl) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A, Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the l)clow, is 

e(ptally amusing.] 

[c. 1330.—**. , , ounces nnd another kind 
j>osnDihiog like n groybound, haring only the 
cars block, and the whole Inxly iMsrfectly 
white, which omong these people is cal1<yl 
Siogoia.*'— /Viaryortfainw, 18.) 

1727. — Antelopes, Ilaro^ and Foxes, 
are their wild game, which they hunt with 
Dog**, Leopards, nna A wnall fierce creaturo 
enhcci b}' them a Shoo'gooso. W . //(tmiUon. 
i, 121 ; [cd. 1744, i. 125}. 

1802. — **. , . liotwecn the cat and the 
lion, are tho . . . ayagnsh, the lynx^ the 
tigor-cat, . , /?»/jjoa, 7i>S'iy #m yl&rha^are 

^fmw Animaf Food, 12. 

1813.— “Tho Moguls train another bcant 
for antolopcdiuniing called the Byah-guah, 
or black-cars, which appears. to bo tho Kimo 
at the caracal, or Kii<c<ian Iviix."— /br6M, 
Or. .Ifm. I. 277 ; [2nd cd, i. iVfi and 1C9]. 

[188(1.— “ In 1760 a Moor named Abdallah 
arrived in India with a * Shah Goeat * (fto 
hjiclt, evidently n Shawl Goat) aa a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt."— ri«rotfn< of /. 0. 
R^rds, in TeW/, Aug. 3.) 

SHOKS, fl. A hobby, a fa\*ourUo 
pursuit or whim. Ar , — fhavL 

1736,— “Thia increa«od my shonq . . . 
for soldiering, and t made it my Ptudy to 
bceomo a proficient in all tho Iiindostaneo 
loodca of wnrfaro,"— JIAV m. Mem. of Lt.-Coi, 
J, Skinner, i. 109. 

[1S6G.— “One TTakfm has n Btaoukh for 
turning every thing oaUapocHaf — Cbn/<vr«Wf 
of an, Orderly, 04.) 

SHOLA, s. In 6. India, a wooded 
ravine ; a thicket. Tam. thohXi. 


1862. — “At daylight . , . wo left tho 
Si«ipara bungalow, and rodo for aoremi 
miles through a vallo}' intersnorsod with 
ttholas of rhododendron trees. —J/arZAaw, 
/VrK and India, 356. 

I 1870.— “Hero and there in the hollows 
I were little jungle**; sholas, ns they nro 
j called.”— A7r M, H. (Jmnt-Duf, Foi^s of 
j Indian Jonrnfy, 202. 

SHOOOELA, s. Ar. — IL tHiuHa (pro- 
perly ‘ an oblong btrip *), a letter from 
a king to a subject. 

1787. — “I liavo rccof>cd povemi melan- 
choly Shukhos from tho King [of Dohli) 
calling on mo in the nio^t pre-w'iing tomi-i 
for assistance and support."— L /«it of^ord 
ConitraHis, in Corrisp. i. 307. 

SHOOLBABET, s. A small tont 
with steep slopiim roof, two polc.s and 
a ridgc-piecc, and with very low side 
wall**. The word is in familiar use, 
and is hnbiutnlly pronounced as we 
Imvc indicated. But the first diction- 
ary in which we have found it is that 
of Platts. This author sj[>clls the wonl 
rhholdan, identifying the first sjdlable 
with jhotf signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging.* In this light, however, it 
.sceni.s possible that it is from jhal in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, Wj:. a 
tent that is cmmiiicd into a bag wlicii 
carried. [The wonl is in Fallon, with 
(iic mChcr douldful suggestton that it 
is a corruption of the English ^soldicFa* 
tent. Sec PAWL.] 

160S. — “I have now a shoaldaxxco for 
mymlf, and a long pt\d (bco PAWL) for my 
people,"— in Ia/t, i. 183, 

[18CD.— •. . tho men in their suldaris, 
or araall stnglo-roofed tent«, hod a Itad time 
of it. . , Jungfr Life, IfiC.J 

BHEAUB, SHBOBB, s. Ar. 

Hind, fhanlh, Winfh, ‘wine.* 
See under BHERBET. 

SHBOPP, «. A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. Mrrdjy mirafi, fairof. 
The word is ti'scd by ’ Eurojieans m 
Chinn ns well as in India, and i.s 
there applied to the experts who are 
otnployea by banks and mei*cantile 
ftrins to check tho quality of tha 
dollars that i)n.ss into the houses (see 
Oiks under next word). Also shroff- 
ago, for inoncy-dcnlor*fl commi&rion. 
From the same root conies the Ilch. 
sOr^ff *n goldsmith.* Cloiiiparc the 
figure in Malachiy iii. *3 : “ He sliall 
sit as A refiner and purifier of silver ; 
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am! hi jiurify tli<* ‘•on** of T^vi/’ 
Only hi flu* ec*i*« 

niifnl, nhil(' Oif f/tiraf h'^Js 
'Hk* Arnl» of liJi. tiiAn* : 

*‘3!*t forrfL'ft frcrtll* r lJ»e gnwi'l 
inaWiVy, ii*» Ui*' <lirlmm« ti\v *<AtiiT»’H 
at ihwr 1»y lhofnirii/*'(W. H.S.) 

**^tfttn*so/ tKf cfrt tft C**$‘ 
ih 4'^*#. * *Arr rhtrr'^i j\r 

t}t 7Vm^»»^r# /rti*^ to j*\t\ * « Aho t/» tl‘»’ 

XAYTllfOi wilt**/* tftiMVtf It h to •‘ni t*i 
the nu»*ic*}« two A n.ratfi. 

ea'ike frr a jfur tboto-oi*! anil 

ioimlrtsl fro." Ih'<iyt\ TV m *** 

i^/O — ni»'r»’* art' in ihi* <it> mi'I 

«rj M ilthj ^arnfOd «h<» cKv^e* riKn/vv.” 
■~^Jfprr\r>t ch I. 

IWI “fi titafrftd n 'iVo a <»r#i 

XERATlNKl <f it wtnM 

rb»^,*l• ll*‘*n into (»»»« BUO 

GnOOKj» )i4* « 1} Into t* lar/n* ftfi-l JC 

"ttlj'ih •» It r? f tJl 

cerafagrto ^rr/^ m 410. 

IM - "Tlih |»ft*Hni jcir, UriiiM* onJt 
two Oin»^ mmo l»> to'A, (thr 
fti 1-1 r cent fit XArafa^fTid hbr-fl-i-^i. 
(i< thi« cv<mnn 'ion l« caUmU fn tn (ho 
XarntTo. wi.uh »» tl ^ title* « * ihr l vm or*"* 
—.S* • 'f», r» /*' tn’*^n o?ii, .V r»*i, j» 

’Tln'o m tvrrx cf •})*» 

t ftioncj, l»y the m 

XfirafToSp vhuh ,iro all chnOnM Jr-p^ . 

/.» »»**• f *''t, t/» , I HaV. i* K i. tSl , ninl pf »•• y { 1,7 

4 ItJlO — •• hinn c*a Marti/ . . . 

lo- c1.niirciirtt*|it’tl«tioii>ntent Cbcrtifc** 
rfrmt il y <n n en |»l*i*tc tr* R*itn*t ict ; 
itiir^ N»»iii»iiit' »oni ftM\ iJc* n; 1 et , 
* irrt fours toi(*» couisoftc-* <l»» moanovr, ! 
clont ih iMTim tnbutft’i I 

/^ti*r/, ii. ; {link. S3C ii o7\ 

|l<il h— •• . Inviri^* Uvfi iomr* in Jum.l 

hyOMfSatafcdtoirtT tn.wic) llv’rr 

III. It JO •*8lifTl!r«‘f liiiitntn ** 

(eferf. IT. 7) nnr *«* » phrolT, Init 

rom|*irc8herecf.] 

— **/< oraM offt he Jf(tprctn*.f ({ff 
the tio\ enter hid relcAftd the bhlTOtTs cr 
Itinkcr*/* - /Vyot 4Ut. 

IClC'S • *' In ndditiun lo the* enih niut 
l»itil«‘rty which Uir} had c<*t hr I'hinclrr. 
the eiK'tni fixed two of ni|Vci hi tl*o 
itncr of tho ranM>ni of Iho |iri*onep», , , . 
To make tip the IjAfatiec, tho B&nafi mut 
nterrhAtitA of NAndtirUfr were itiijt^rtutiot] 
to mi'45 n >>uin, anntl or nrvat, to tirny of 
ln?in. But Ihoy would not comonl. 

/xhAtif in /.YhVf, vii. CC2* 

17f*0,— •*. . . tho lmi|ition of tho ^f€^• 
ni/rf»rji into Cinnihnit wai another c^ent 
that bniupht acroral eminent Ghroffi aiut 
wealthy Mcrclmnla into emr Town; inso- 
much, that 1 may vayi thero wna hattiie n 
Bhroff of fttiy Nolo, m Iho Mr^ut omieru 
hut had a Housoinit; in a worn, Maanui 
was Itccomo iho Admiration of nli tho CVmn* 
trj* Tcoplo, nnd tho Knrj* of nil o«r AVre^j^rM 
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Ncf/hhp'ir*.*’" /W'/r t* rt /^mrri^rr nf iP^ 

r. /. c... f*n :d, 

'** 1 hid Ui«' «ili*fa»-iltn of b^^ani);; 
the CVi*»rt ordfr tl»»*»n fi-s (Jen. Mirtin's 
♦'jutno'i) (•» |Ay ivn Ian a:.d a hMf li> 
ihr a fbrof! 

r«ifr> Sa* i. k'l?, 

I.enher in iVnh U 

I M • as a **i ill lfadr*ii in<-in fAM. tho 

I u«»nr-«'t I f f I 0 Bftof ifl dciyicird,*'-.- W lA'i, 
tf tPf tie ttt ti iA^ AVa, K^Jj 

, snnorr, m «; ruu wh $< 

1 njjjdiod |»r^>}»*rly u, tho «cirtiny of 
iditlcMil cOier mini, iw 

In n fit****, nii'J tt> fix tlu* x^rio'w 

I .'tiiMMiiit i of i!i*/cumt Of ii|Mm the 
^ n t, < ‘!aMi*!iic»5c tlu' vntiif^ in atniidm! 
lOHi. IIrn»'c» *(n ^tfl/ 

<hrj« Mi'f? flii‘ jr*-! (m<«, liofi'/A, fot*, 
Of n h It liot) and Ur»* iiifiwr. 

t**. c- 1*;. Irr BATTA. h.) j 

l**!.^. - am-'tnm**! iit 

(ante '1. (I'ltf « r» rf (h^^art li*.l 

ddlir* fif lk*» iMfi*-*** of exmndu:: 
iMp.l' , ird fell rd 1W1 fVa <*n the 

l'*cc*n |«Mh1,»k» I there, with nn*rcr«^5* 

' t'i s*!nti< '"4 i f d< ’Sm and dthrr fofecn 
4c a% tho I rlh*».li (if rii<'>|lnjr out r.Wtf 
At.d fllo;? up With e€yj<r or lend, ern- 
I jonvMs l-p-tt^iin prnoinc* oi.d ocrratrrffil 
drtllir*. tf*‘ diffriTfjcr* l<!»r»vn Ufttirr aH 
f*'n5/i> rnliiik/i cte.**— Of. u^ry 

*/A''V 'Mcv, 

Comprsdore) ‘‘drtired a 
ptwdl fn**r. Ihr pn-f^ •* i-f fhrcSHns whj h 
i lh«* ir.<'tt**y rer^ivi’d ) iindcrwer.t iTfcro l-^ievT 
drf*^»ihMrin tho Tivi»»sr>.”— T7^ 
tit M, fkT*, 

SHEXIBi 5. nndcr BHERBCT* 

SHtn-WAUBS, ?, Tnuwr*, nr 
dniwir*' rntlior, of the OnV11t.1l kind, 
the sirin^ pyjammiis, loa^-dtawcrs, 
nr niO£:ul« hrcecfics fifKhvj. TTn* 
iVr^iin i-f whini aceonlin;: 

lu Pmf. ^tiix MtiUer i< nmiv coirrcily 
fh It ft dr, from fhi»f, ‘tin* thigli/ h*- 
Ifitril in Uitin wi*, rrunV, and t/i Ski. 
A^rhuni nr Ahnrii, ‘luw^f* (n*** Puje-y im 
/himV/, r»7(J). lie lilt* n* it may* iho 
At. fom w nmnrf (\ulp #/iori!>f7), i»l. 
f*tMtrj/f [nltiflt Ihirtofi AtyfM 

}. SO.%) tr.in<lAtC'« Mfciff-iroufrrt* nna 
‘m‘ttjffMl.tr(ni**cr}t' “Iho Intli'r Miff 
tno divided rkirt of tliu fiiturv. J 
This apooaw in tin* ordinary editions 
of llio itook Ilf D.miel in (IriH'k, n* 
trapdfispcif and nl#o in the Vnlgat<\ m 
futlona; <*Kl cAptlliH enmtis eornm 
non v:vk*t nduHtiis, et sAixioalft eontni 
non fnisxcfit imttiufntn, at ckIop ignis^ 
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noil iransissat per eos** (iii. S7). Tlie 
original ^vord is sarhdltn, pi. of sarhVa, 
Luther, however, renders this Manitly 
ns the A.V. also does hy coafs; [the 
JR, VI Aa.<e/iJ. On this Prof. Pobortson- 
Smith writes ; 

**It h not certain hut that Ltithcr and 
the A.V, are riRht, Tho vrottl 4frtrM/t« 
menm * cloak ' In tho Gomara ; and In Arabic 
jirMl is * ft garment, a coat of mail.' PorlmpH 
<luito nn equal weight of scholnrsliip Vrould 
now lean (though with hc*<ilAtion) tou'ard*^ 
tho clwik or coat, and agoinst tho breeches 
thoom 

** Ino Amhic word occurs in tho Traditions 
of the Prophet (PeXAdn, vh, 3C). 

“Of eotiKO it 19 ccrUiiii that trapA^apa. 
ctuncs from tho Persino, hut not through 
Arabic. Tlio Bodouini clici not wear trow sers 
in tho tinio of Amminnus and don*t do 

« 3 r IKtW. 

“ Tlio ordinaiy Fo*callcfl TAX, editions of , 
Daniel contain what is really tlio 
Cliristinn version of tnicodotion. Tho true 
LXX. text has tnroSQ^jcara. 

“ It may bo added that Jerome says that 
Iwth Amiila nntl S^TUtnncluw wrote wm- 
^•afla** (The ATrtcyrf, JW/Unt nl«o iwefcrs the 
rendering of tho A.V. (i. GOT), and seo iii. 
1*9310 

Tlie word is widely spread ns well 
as old ; it is found among the Tartars 
of "IV. Asia m jdi6(fr, ninong the 
Siberians and Baslikirds as sd/bdr, 
among the ICalmnks as fhalbilTj whilst 
it rtasched Piissm as sAaraivartf Spain , 
ns zaragitclln^ niid Portugal ns zarclos, \ 
A great many Low Latin variatioiiB of ! 
the word will lie found in Liicangc, 
^emhuh, femhidUt, mraheUa, Faraho/a, 
j«<ra6ura, and nioi^l [And Crawfurd 
(Dese, Diet 124) >vritcs of ^falay drci^ : 
“Trowscra ere oceasionnily used under 
the sarung hy the richer classes, and 
this portion of dx-ess, like the imitation 
of the turhau, Beems to have been 
borrowed from tho Arabs, ns is implied 
hy its Arabic name, <ari«it cowrupted 
jnfKirar.”] 

In tlie second Quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will he seen that 
the word had in some case.s been 
interpreted as ‘turbans.’ 

A.D. ( 1 ). — ** Kal iOcfhpow Tovs AvApas Art 
evK iKvpUvffc To trvp rod odt/iarot airrwy teal 
4) 0p\^ ic€^a\rjt aitrOt' obte itftKoylrOfi #:ol 
ra trapdpapa aiVrtSf* oi)ic Kal 6<rfi^ 

Ttfpor oAk & airrofj,**— Or, Tr. of /?«». 
iii. 27. 

c. A.I), 200.—“ *Br rcif Sm/<?o« ’Arn- 
Sapd^apa ttal xrri 3 i/at Trdvrat 
PoWwaJ, OnomasL 

wU. 18, see. Go. 

3 G 


c. A.n. 50O.~“Sftpd/9<tpa, rd irepl rdr 
KvfjfiiSas (aic) — i7c5ycf«i<5, 8.v, 

e* 030. — “Sorabara simt fliisn ftomnuo«ia 
VQstliuenta dc qti{bu9 Iccitur in Danicto. 

• . « iSt Pablm: VA qnia ergo m rontra 
tuo Pftrthi Sarahura auspondorunt I Apud 
quondam niitom SoraboFae quacdu capitum 
tegrainft nutie\iiianttir nunlift videmus in 
capita Mngorum picta.' — Isidorv^ //wiwi. 
lensiM, Orw, ct JUirm., hb. xlx., od. luOV 
pp. 283.4. 

^ c. 1000 1 — “ Sapd^aptt , — itrOiif Tt€pfftkij 
eyioi Tiiyown fipaKla.'* — SuidaSt s.v. 

whicli may he roughly rendered : 

“ A garb outlnnch'^Ii to tho Greeks, 

\\'hich Fotno call Bhalwfixs, some call 
Hreoks ! ** 

c. 000,— “Tho deceased was unchanged, 
esreept in colour. They drc<&cd him tlicux 
'>ith Boxilwil, overho^o, l)oots, n htrfat: and 
lAn^iUn of golftcloth, with golden buttons, 
ond put on him a golden enp gomished 
with sable ." — Ibn IVwrXdn, in /Vw#‘An, IG. 

c. 1300. — “ Di^conscemtur ftltnro coning, 
ot oportet reconciliftri |)cr opiRcopum . . , 
PI intrarct ad ipsum aliouh qui non 
IC^cstorius; PI intrarct cemm nd ii>suni qiij. 
cumquo nine BOTxabuUs vcl capitc cooperto.** 
— /fir^Wb of Mvntf Croct, m /Wfprmitotes 
QitatuoTf 

1030. — lince an tern mulicrcs vadunt div 
caleeatae |>or(Antcs sarubuIaB u*«iuo ad 
tcrraiD."— /'Viar CAfortc, in Cd/uiy, Acc., 
Ajip. ir. 

e. 14fl.G.— “TIio first who woro aarflwQ 
Sahtnon, Bat in nnothor tmdithn 
it is allcgcil that Abraham was tho first." 
—Tho */Xr7i«Ri«y.f,* by Sopnttf quoted by 
Fradtn, H3. 

1567.— “Portnuano bmghcsso quasi alia 
tnrchcv&'i, ot anchc saluori."— C. /Vrfmci, 
in ifainiirio, iii. f. 380. 

182k— . . tell mo how much he will 
bo contented with? Can I offer him fivo 
Toma II II#, ami a pair of crimson Shul- 
wauTB? — /foDVXJaJa, cd. 1S3»G, p. 170. 

3881,— “I used to wear a rod shirt and 
volvctcon sharoTOxy, and lio on tho sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swedo," 

! — Tru 3>ar# of Pfml jSVrnhid# in 
by AWor Dostot/fffHi B.T. by Maria v. 
|Thilq,lDl. 

8IAM, mp. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom apnears to 
I come to US through the Malaya, who 
call it Siyum* From thcni we presume 
the Portuguese took their Keyno dc 
Side as Ikirros and Couto wTitc it, 
though we have in Correa Siam pre- 
cisely as we write it, Cain5es also 
writes Syuo for the kingdom ; and tho 
statement of Dc la Loiibbre quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
ns a national, not a geographical, ex- 
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pression cannot be accepted in its | 
generality, accurate as tliat Prench i 
mdter usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and T, M. Pinto use os 
Starnes for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reijno 
Stame, But he also constantly says 
mj de Sido. Tlie origin of tlie name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Siamj 
identical mth Shan (q.v.). The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Sien-lo» . . . 
The supplement to MatwanlWs En* 
cyclopccdtn describes Sitndo as on the 
seaboard, to the oiLtremo south of 
Clien-clung (or Oocliin China). ‘It 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sien and Lo-kok. The Sien people 
are tlie remains of a tribe whicli 
in the year (a.d. 1341) be^n to 
come down upon tbe Lo-hofi and 
united with the latter into one 
nation’” See Alareo Pch^ 2nd ed,, 
Bk. lii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera- 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lq who occupied the coast of the QvUf 
before the descent of the Sien, be- 
longed to the Laotian Slmns, Ihainyai^ 
or Great T’ai, whilst the Sieti or 
Siamese Proper were the Tai Noi^ 
or Little T*ai. (See also SARNAU.) 
[“The name Siam . . whether it is 
‘a barbarous Anglicism derived from 
the Portuguese or Italian ■word Sciam/ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayam^ 
winch means ‘biwim’”— iL G. 

Jljpper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 206.] 

1616.^“ Proceeding further, quitting the 
kingdom of Pocmu, along the coast over 
agninat Malaca there is a very great Idng- 
doTO of pagans which they call Batiseam 
(of Anseam) ; the king of which is a pagan 
also, and a very great lord.” — 

(Lisbon, Acad.), 369. It is difficult to inter- 
pret this Unseam, vrhich we find also in 
C, Federici below in the fonn Aaion. But 
the Aft IS probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also see ansyane in quotation from 
the same writer under MALACCA.] 

c. “The king (of Zzuba) answered 

him that ho was welcome, hut that the 
custom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since thnt n ship called the 
Junk of^Clama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had paid him his tribute, and to verify 
what ho said, ho showed them a merchant 
of the said Giama, who had remained there 
to trade with tho gold and slaves.”— Ptea. 
fm, Hak. Soc. 85. ^ 

» “-Ml these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are suWeet to tho king of 
Biant, who is named Siri Zheebedom, and 


who inhabits India (see JUD£A).”-~/&uf. 

m 

1625. — “ In this same Port of Pam 
(Pahang), which is in tho kingdom of Syam, 
there was another jnnk of Maloqiia, tho 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costoa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at tho same 
time that in Joatano (IVitano) thoy seized 
the ship of Andre de llr^’to, and the junk 
of Gaspar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on tho ]urik 
and tho crew and the careo ; it is presumed 
that the people wore killod, but it is not 
known for certain.”— -Xm&rnnpa dai Omtuu 
da India, C. 

1572,— 

** V8s Pam, PaWne, reinos o a lon^ra 

Bo Syfio, quo estes e oiitros mais sujeiia ; 

Olho o rio hlomlo quo so derrama 

Do gmneio Chiamay se chuuna.'* 

CamUts, X. 25. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, Patnuo and in length obscure, 

Siam that ruleth nil with lordly swa^ : 

behold Henam, who rolls his lordly tide 

from source Chldmdi called, lake long and 
wide,” 

c. 1567. — “Va etiandio om' anno per 
Tistesso Capitano (di MalaccaT vn nauilio in 
Asion, n cnricaro di Versino** (Brazilwood). 
— Ces, JF’edenWy in Jlamttsio, iil. 896. 

,, “Fu gik Sion Tna grandissima 
Citta o sedia d*lmporio, ma I'anno SfDLZvn 
fu pressa dal Re del Pegu, qual caminando 
per terra quattro mesi di viaggio, con vn 
csercito dVn million, e qunttro cento mila 
uomini da gnerra, la venne ad ossediore 
. . . 0 lo so io percioeho mi ritrouni in 
Pegh sci mesi dopo la sua partito,” — Jbtd. 

1693.—“. . . Tho King of Sian at this 
time is become tributano to the king of 
Pegu. The canso of this most hloodio 
battailo was, that the king of Sion had a 
white Elephant.” — Ltnschoten. p. 30 : [Hak. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Sion]. 

[1611.— “Wo have nows thnt the Hol- 
landers wore in Shian.”— ihnirrrs, Lftten, 
i. 149.] 

1688.— “The Name of Siam is unknown 
to tho SiarMSf. "Tis one of those words 
which tho Porivgua of the incTies do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
tho OriginaL Thoy use it os tho Name of 
the Nation and not of tho Kingdom: And 
tho Names of Peyit, Lao, Mogul, and mwb 
of the Names which we rare to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.” — 
Dt laLouhhrt, E.T. p« 6. 

SICCAf s. As will be seen by 
reference to tlie article BBFEE, up to 
1835 a variety of rupees bad been 
coined in tbe Company’s territories. 
The term sicca, (stHtf, from Ar. 

‘a coining die,’— and ‘coined money/ 
— wbence Peis, stkhi zadan, ‘to coinT 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, wbicu were at a batta or 
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preiiiiiDii over thoirc worn, or nsduiiied 
to bo worn, by xisc. In 1793 tbc 
Govcrntnont of Bengal^ with a view 
to tonuinAting, m far ns tliat Presi- 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abuses engendered by this Bvsloin, 
ordered (hat nil rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
IDth venr of fihrdi ’Alain (the “Great 
Mogul ” (hen reigning), and this rupee, 
“19 Sfin Sihkah," ‘struck in the lOtli 
Year,’ M’Ac to ho the legal tender in 
iJcngal, Bahar, atid tjrissa* This I 
rupee, which is ihc Sicca of more | 
recent monetary lusiorj*, weighed 102 
grs. tiny, and then contained 170*13 
grs. of pure ^ilvc^. TJie “Company’s 
Uuj»ce,” which inii’odnccd nnifornnly 
of coinage over British India in J 835 , 
ronlaincd only 105 gi’s. silver. Hence 
the Strcii hore'to the Conipmy’s Kunie 
(which was Ka*.ed ou the edd FarruKli- 
ribad rupee) the proportion of 16 : 15 
nearly. TIjo Sircft uns allowed by 
Act A"IL of 1833 tosurvi\e ns an ex- 
ceptional coin ill Beiignh but was 
nholi*hed n** Mieli in 1830 . It con- 
tinued, however, a ghostly cxieteuce 
for many year*' longer in tbc form 
of ccrlaiVi Govemtnent Book-debts in 
that cunvney, (See also CHICK.) 


witb^ this jiidgmont, ri:;., tho nltcgocl inter- 
ruption of tho Chief «Tusttcc, whilo ho was 
ilohvcring judgment, by Mr. Juslieo Hyde, 
with tho enger stipgcsiion or reminder of 
‘Sfccos, Siccas, Brother Impoy,’ with tho 
view of making tho damages as high at tho 
ftwarded flguro ns po^Mblo, Mr, Mcrivalo 
fitVB that ho could find no confirmation of 
tho old joVo. , . . Hio story soonas to 
have liecti liot promuliratcd in A Itook of 
M’oraoiial llctollcciioni ' bv John KichoUs, 
M.B., imblidicd in 1822. 3rd od. 220]. 
IS.^1— * * * 

“III.— Tlio weight and standard of tho 
Calcutta sicca nipco and its gub*<Hn«»ions, 
and of the I'urnicknhad rupee, shall ho ns 
(olhmH , — 

IIV 1 V 7 / 1 /, fiiif, Affo^, 
Orains, (imin«, 

Gdentta sicca ruj'ce 102 176 10 

« « ♦ * ^ 
^'IV.— Iho ii»o of the Bfcca u eight of 
ITO’COO grains, hitherto cmplojc^l for tho 
receipt of biiUifin at tlio Mint, being in fact 
the weight of tlio M<K>r«h«Hlnbad nipeo of 
tho old standard . . . sha)n»o dhoontintiod, 
ami in its plnco tho following unit to Ihs 
called tho Tola<<(.v.) ihaU bo introduced,** 
— /sdht Jtffwfiition r//, 01 1833. 

rsrOKMAN. s. ndj. The English 
sir); man Ims been adopted into Hind, 
gepuy patois ns meaning ‘one who 1ms 
to 56 to hospital,' and generally silmtun 
hojthuT means *lo ho disahliMl.’ 


1537.—**. . . Sua Fcnhoria aria d’nror 
por i>enj siQuas da.« moerlns corrc’** 

pcm era pcii nomo per tmlo o Kelno do 
Ou/emte, fV’y cm Dio conio noi otro^ 
lugiiarc^ que forern del Key do KortugualL*' 
— Trva/.i/ o/AVnoAi Cimha icUh Kisomnnaif 
Jfittnom (J/wAerirird Ztttmtm) conffriiiny Can- 
in JlotAhof 22.J. 

*1537.—“. . . c qiioaiito If nu^d.a scr 
chapada dc rna xUn (read stca) pois jS llio 
coiiccdia.**— H mVI. 22G. 

(IClf*.— . . cocauBof ArondarrsuMch 
goeth for eighty .'■ix («co PICE), . . •*' 

— lit. o7»] 


1683.— “ Haring recoiml 2.5,000 Kumch 
B lecas for KajanwutJ.* — //mry, April 
4;lHftk.Soc. i. 75]. 

3705. — rouric'* Eicca ralent k Ben. 
gale 39 soh.”-«Zw*//*V, 255. 

1770 , — “In tho 2nd Term, 177D, on 
Knturday, March Otli : .Tudgmont wn** pro. 
noiinccd for the plaintiff. Pamrqjcs lilty 
Ihuusand sicca rupeos. 

,, “. . . 50,000 Sicca Bnpocs nro 

eqnal to five thouwid one hundred and 
mno iwunih, two i«hilling« and olovoni*eneo 
stcrUnir, reckoning according io tho wciglit 
and tinonc*-** of the silvor.*'— JVof#'! 0 / Jfr. 
JusttW on tho enpo Onimt r, 
in OU1 CittmUo, 213. [To this Mr. 

llustcetl mids : “ Nor does tlicru scorn to bo 
any foundutinn for tho other time .honoured 
story (aho repeated by Kayo) in connuutmu 


(lOOr/,— “Thit sickmnn Cha^oman.*— In 
IVfr, /fiiivtft Half. Sex:. H, cctxxx. 

[ISgl,*-**. , , my hired curt was broken 
—(or, ill the more fMieitra) garb of the 
repahee, ‘seek mUn Weonie a 

eick man)/ — Aind/wi, i. 251.] 

SIOLBEOUB, p. Hitid. frt?7fr/fwr, 
from Ar. mf/n/, * polish.' A furhi^iher 
of arm<«, a swortharmonrer, a sword- or 
knifc-crinder. fTln«, in Madivas, is 
lunicu into Obicklodfir, Tel. fAt'OVf- 

[1820.— ** .My father o shlokvhghur, 
or «wor«l*grinder.”— /'rt>Kb<rto»,7 7/o»*ii otl. 
j 1873, i. 210.] 

SIKH,SBIKH:,n.p. rAnjr»hUlliiul, 
‘a disciple,' from Ski. oiWii/s/ 
tho distinctive iinmu of the rlifciplca 
of Xuimk Slmli who in the lOlh 
ccutnrv csUahlislicd that Feet, which 
cveiitiially ro^^e to w.*irlike prcflomin- 
mice in the Pnniah, and from which 
STimng Ibanjit. Singh, tho founder of 
tiie brief Kingdom of Lahoiv. 

c. 36.50-60.— “Tlio Nuime-I'anthiaiw, who 
arc known ns coiniio-tiiig the nsUiou of tho 
Blkhn, have ncttlicr Wuh, nor temples of 
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iiT ’t* • . •“ fMi^ch //jJ'x'J’T, 

'17^**A—'** There I* n •fd nf 
#•’*’»- i r/’* (f^-o CSOOROOh irnrr toTnn;onIy 

Ir 'tti Bt Sikhs. Thrir ilrc^-e^ 

p't^ fkV*r, I'M ft f.xr*l rt^UiTice ftt l/ha^e. 

, , » T>’i< •jct ron*t»’'' nlijr r*f JAtj 

sv- I rf tli 6 riiinjO* ftrd of other 

in'l'U'*. \M.fn A’Jrr.cnM* 
h'* ^Je»!;:o ti thc-o ir^tSer*, ho cnienvj 
th <lej’*Ujr ffgr\f tn !•? rrnoTc*! nnil 
l! f tf':!!’''*-* h» ?»** I'll!*'*! A'Mfi 

Ki--. m /:*:*<'. vii. 413. 

37^^,— «■ Apnl of 171»v v^hrn iho rnjT'o'Mr 
to.*V rho t*'*’ I Ar* 1 r nrehel to^An,!^ I.npore, 
ariri-t tf o Syke^. ^ t '.t>on of Ntclr 

r*tjvf f-mrf, fto*! rnorlflJ o«h)>lv 

t*> t*.o Ml* on* r#r. % lu 21?. lie 

ft**o T ntr* Biket. 

17«»1 -•*r*frrA I left ft pentlc* 

t” v" \ »*'ri 1 n.’^cofl t<» f»e di^wjninjT 

« f th^* •. rt H*o «ri'> ilivt): from the 

r •^hipj'^ra />:^^., ar/k tho fo1Hwor»of 

M \n ‘«vni fjy tho ft|>i>e'!ftt:»^a Beck, <n- 
fx I ne th\t then’ n cinntlofuMo 
nf them m the eU> of iNifftw, 

».Jtro tl'cr hn*! ft r,'»»o;;r for tcAchini; the 
f f thttr ^h^!^%■»^hv.** — m At. 

avm. 

**7ii the jcirlllr^rf the IlriJJr.i *' 
“a a^'V. -n In the 

j ’’i;: • »f t'**' h-tfti'on tho Byes 

n»j I t?» tn f»h’oh the Hster, 

ot •-*:) \r.lc4 l.^ Ah !•*! »o*r'‘J-Kh’%n,ft fnnuon 

Vi '-f • i*f x\ \X I pare thr^* m 

f nr- v/ frro’-r** ft trrtit dofiat, tn fthirh 
t!'«- /!. r.‘ri). fl-'vl), fo’J nto tho vrtori’ 
) \T*I» . . !!o Ol'^• ft S^'C hy j»rnf<*Mon, 

tl -• i* onr* •** ih'^'* tTiCn Mtnol <»<1 to tho 
rf <;'tra (»i»v;ti''l, aod who fr‘*n their 
I rt'i or ff\ » I the fo mrnt of their n«lnn*iion 
i.rtcr C'lt cr r»lh5:r tl ot fjcnnl or 

ftny hiir fthftleeerof tJ.oir tv-ly. 
’n '3 f rn*i .1 ikirtloiMr S-xIoM ft«nc?l n^’n 
•*' «h'*h it»*U by veinop 

ft^T “•'* tiVtva b’'}o c' nlh«p And ffoinr ftrTOC<l 
nS ftll tifii* n . « Ae,— .V i'** J/r^ f, 87, 

17"-',— ** NV w «»«• ri.fv{Tr<t th .t th** Sefkx 
h^d rn »*od the 4 wftji, %*'—/»' ^nt 
Var It. 

tr*". -‘M’nVirt V? tho SIcqQec. tircr*, 
\ f CM vvfelj ftt Nonr- 

/Vr-'o-’, J* ed, )n‘% i 217 
17*t — ‘'T3 ft S^ekhs nrr e.'50^*^J^^d rvt tho 

«V»*Aft'e*ef 12e»*’o Irr -n tho IhrdmT, 

oft t h\yt tM-ilond ntj thftt (n 

A>-r, (, 13. 

17?*' — ** V^pX^c•i*^r9 rotith r !.> the •»'{rr»r 
* ! <\»* -f* IX*»rt X'mart ty tho Blrotses.** 
- f'**-, -V. AVriV'**, Ac., i If'i. 

Wf’* v'*''n I r.J/,) ytnU^ fie*lct, 

Tl.^ ii' 


voni writtia by |voy1e In r.ft1nttlft, who 
ortpht to tJite known t>ctter, Sheiks. 

SILBOOT, SILPET, SWPPET, ih 
Ponie**^^ niud. coiTt!jdion««f 
The first is an ihst*»ire of 
after inc.tnitji:" by coiinectinp it in 
•OHIO way viih ‘l»oot/ (Tile iln51r,‘:iy 
*pU'oj>er* Uin the Mmc wa)' 
into nffywih] 

SIIiIiADAIl, ndj, nncl 5. Him!. 
fn>m Per*. Mvaring or hav* 

mg arms* from Ar. frVnf, ‘anu**.* [la 
the Arttbiun XufhU {JJurian^ ii, 114) 
It hnA the iirSmoiy 5en«ie of nn ‘armonr* 
iHjAror.*] Its Anglo-Indian application 
is to a .eoldier, in a tvpmont of 
irr'gular cas-alry, svlio provides bis 
own arms and hnreo ; niul .eotneliiues 
In repiinents comna?ed of such men— 
“a corps of SUIadar Hor**,'' 

Indne, Th^ Armif of ih^ Jntlian ^foahul\ 
(J. n. A$, July 18DG, i>, 540).] 

"When thw iatclhgcnce nsichrd 
tho Nawftiib, hr Iravinff Uio whole of his 
lr<»orn And 1«vin?ftSo in the t.ftmfridace, with 
only ty>Q0 PUblc hone. 9000Bn]ahdir8,40<» 
n,%:itlsr infftntrj', nnd Oguns . * • fell limrcly 
on the Mfthnttft*. . . — JIfir //kiWa Ah* 

/Ao///^Hfrr*V<iif, 173. 

'* It Is Tn> opinion, thsl the nr- 
nftpem‘'nt with the Pout»ft|i of the flcccan 
AliMild 1»e, thst the whole of the force » . • 
fthnuld Irt sllladar Imrse,**— llVfhVcfcw* iii. 
tn. 

1613. — »*nhaf«i . . . In the prosecution of 
hr |»hn, •clccfetl Mnlhir How nolcari u 
SlUedar or ■^ddler of fortoao,**— /brf*ei. Or. 
.Ifrr.. ill. WO. 


Tft’- 


H--- ntne* Irdi-itM the jrr. 
s< ry ‘a f rrr/r ?«' 

1^1 '' It t rre\t n-rw-ft^l 

a !'» wh^-h tho Blhks fWc) 

»re "ft55«-v 1 t r 1-" 

< A * r»r, fV •»*p* t y rf S * /A, 

1^'tstsf ’• a'aC ftt-v’t 1*'IA*5 ».\w t}.*» 


[fjILIiAPOSH, K An arniQur^chd 
jnnmrir; from Perk t^xhth^ MkkIv 
I nniimir,* }V*r». y^<Ah^m, nrar.* 

I (1700 — "Tl.e Slllak posh or 1irttly.(niaol 

of the Itijih (ot 4 ai|»url.**— ir, yVwA/'I/fA, 
1 .Vi/. .Vr*i, of J/r. TAufftw, ed. 1^0,', 

p. }C,\ 

^^ 1 ^ 20 .— •' . . . h#* «trr 4 two R**%n 1 tft. In <ine 
of which he ^lew thirty Slllfhpcsli, or nen 

mftrmn^ir, thel<ji!y.puinl of the rrinee.**— 

T(A, CalcMltft reprint, ii. idi) 

SILMAGOOE, ft. Ship Hind, for 
‘Mibmtkor' (/^-eWX). 

SraKIK, e. iMmcitir llmd. fiir 
rbftmi«gno,f»f wliicb it iaacomiplion • 
^*metime-s eamkin. 

1 6 ;,*? — <* • Til** dh.oer was #♦<•'' 1 , sad lb** 
ivd timkln, hir, drt£r{*'et,**‘-,- 0 <f ***rW% d- 
127. 
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SIND, SOINDB, &C., ii.p. The 
territory on the Indus below the 
Punjab. [In the early inscriptions 
tlic two words Siftdhn-^Sauvira nrc 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably, ])art of Upper Sind (see 
Ijornhatj Gfar^f^rrr, i. pt. i. BO).) The 
earlier Mahomincdans hardly regarded 
Sind as jmrt of India, but distingnished 
sharply between Swid and i/t«d, and 
denoted the whole region that we call 
India by the copula ‘ Hind and Siiid/ 
We know that ori^nally tho'-o wore 
in fact but dhvr^ng /onus of one 
word ; the asniraul and {Sibilant tend- 
ing in several parts of India (includ- 
thc cxlreinc cast — compare ASSAhl, 
— and the extreme west), ns in 
t-onic other regions, to exchange ])lnoes. 


c. 515.—" 2^ir5ot% *OppnOa, KaXXidi'o, 

Xtfiufp Aflt 31 aX^ ifiThpta ixox^cL,** — 

6*runm5, lib. xi. 

770.—** PcrifIcDi t^mipu^qningcnti circitcr 
ex SlndlB, ot Chivzam (>cn*t in urbo 

Il.nmn rcbcll.'iruiiti cl facto i);?niino return 
t!ic<niinim dtripere tonturont.** — //lonvni* 
tVSrro»rr9r, In li. Jj-i. 

But from tlic n« mention the Khantrs, 

ftud in a jiA«vipo on tho prccoiiitig page 
^sitb Alftnn and Kliaznn*, wo tnny bo ntmo^t 
cortnin that thc«c Si^di are not InUinn, iait 
n Sarmutie i*coplo mentioned by Amminnu^ 
(xxii* 8), Valerius PlncciK (vl, 8U}, and oUicr 
writer*. 

c. *'Sind and her pister /A .iff) 

trembled nt hi*! poxier nnd ^cngcftncc/’— 
.rir™, in /;/W, d. 32. 

c. 3310.—** Molmm!ncddK5n-lmi'K)uf Tlia- 
hnff trotivadfln*ilapro>inco do Sind quamuto 
bchar {^co BAHAll) d'or, ot cliiquo belinr 
cnriiprend m*tnn**-^SK%hiibw(il\n />iw 
wAU, iniVof. ft Kxt, xiu, 173. 


3.*>25, — ** o/AWvcwyor (i.r, Mnlik 

Ayaz of Dill) 1,000 foot pohliem (hw^twri//), 
viz., SOO Arabs, at 40 und 50 Jrdtut each ; 
ni'^o 200 (Khora«anI<) nt tho wapa 

of the Arabn ; n1«io 200 Guznrntoviind Cyindcs 
nt 25 to 30 fttlttii each ; nl^ 30 Itnmcs nt 
100 ftdrat each ; 120 nt 50 

wch. Horpo poidicpsi </xw 7 !»flry#fi oiwwa/o), 
nliom lio supplier nilli hordes, 300 nt 70 
Mms n month. • . ,**— Arnjtrmnfn, p. 37. 
Tho preceding extract is curious ns show, 
iiig the comparntiTo vahio put upon Arabs, 
KhoriV.lnTs (qn. Afghiinst), Sinuhs, ROmls 
{{,f, Turks), FartnUls (Arabs of llndra- 
innutl), Ac. 


15!8. — ** And tho rent of tho tthons 
(AffticcM) of tho Guznratis of Cindy, who 
propnro and poll parched rico (<irr/), paying 
0 hftzanicos (neo BDDGltOOE) n month.**— 
Pofdho, 3*0 w to, 1K6. 


1551 .— "'fowards tho (luU of Chnknd, in 
Iho vicinity of Sind.**— •Wi* dff, in J, At, 
Scr. I. tom. is, 77. 


1583.— ‘‘Tliofirat eilio of India . • • after 
wo hod iwsed tho coant of Zlndi is cailod 
Diu.**— /VVrA, in I/nlf, p. J«5. 

y»84.— **SpJcknnnl from Zlndlnnd Lnhor,** 
— li\ Jtnrrct, in Jhdl, ii. 412. 

1503.—“ I have written to tho raid Antonio 
d'Arovodo on tho ill treatment experienced 
by tho I’otiuguc^o In tho kingdom of 
Cimdo.'— King’s 1^4 ter to Goa, in Arcftiv„ 
Port. Orient, Pn«cic. iif. 877. 

[1610.— “Trindo, nro silk cloths with rod 

Htri|»cs/* — Diini'Tp, Jyttert, i. 72,] 

1011 . — ** Ciits-no^orrt a plnco not fnrfivm 
tho Kiver of Zindo.”— iV. JJoienton, in Pm- 
fhnSr i- w^>7» 

1013.—“. . • conridering tho smto of 
do^ttitution in which the fortre**.** of Ornnix 
had need !»,— since U hsd no other resources 
hut tho ros'cniio of tho ciwtomdi<m<o, and 
there cooM now bo returning nothing, from 
tho fact th.it the ports of Cnmlmm nnd 
Sindo ssero closed, ond lliat no ship had 
nmsed from Goa in the current mon^'ooii 
of .Inntiniy* nnd Kebninry, owing to tho 
nows (if tlio Knglidi p)up^ having collected 
nt Surntte, . , — ffoiirro, /iroidu, 379. 

[c. 1CC5,— ** ... ho (Dam) proceeded 
towards Seimdy, nm! sought refugo in tho 
foiirc-s of Trtt/i\fdor„ . , IfrrniVr, cd. 
Conttohlff 71.) 

ICCC. — “Do la BnAinco du Sinde ou 
Sindy . . . quo quelques<uns nomment 1o 
Tattn.**— r/ovnof, v. 158. 

167.*?.—** . . . Ibdirifig srith their 111 crot 
Booty to tho ConsU of Bindu."— 218. 

1727.— ** Sindy is tho wcstioo^t l*roTinco 
of the Mogiirn Dominions on the Sca.caast. 
nnd has linrrihunder(pco 1«ABBY-B17NDEB>} 
to its .Mart.** — //nniVton, i. 114 ; [cd. 171 1, 
i. 115]. 

c. 1750.— "Sdady, or Tottn.”— f7m»^ i. 
286. 

SXKDABUB, SANDABUE, u.p. 
This is the name by wbicb Goa was 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly ostaldisliod in 
Cttihay and ih^ fl'iny Thitbrr^ pp, 444 
and cell. "SVe will give the quotations 
first, and then point out the grounds 
of idciktificntioti. 

A.P. 013, — **Cn>codilcs nlioiind, it is true, 
in tlio ajirtlii or Kaja formod hy tho Sea of 
fnclia, Riieh ns that of BindUbtlra in tho 
Indian Kingdom of BagKtra, or in tho liay 
of Zal>aj f «co JAVA) in iho dominion of tho 
Mahnrrq. — Afu/fldi, i. *207. 

1013.—**! have it from AbO YQsaf btn 
MuMlim, who had it from AbO Bnkr of TnsS 
nt ffuiinOr, that tho latter hcani told by 
MOra tho BlnddhOri ! *I wiw one day con- 
versing with tho Sahib of BindUbOx, when 
puddonly bo bwrpl out laughing. ... It 
, WOP, raid he, hccauso there Is a lizard on 
tho wftll, and it paid, * Thoro is n guest 
' coming to-day. . . ♦ Don't you go till you 
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SCO whafc comos of ifc*' So wo romained 
talkin^ill ono of hia Bomints camo in nnd 
said * Gniere is a ship of Oman come in»* 
Shortly aftcrj people arrived, canying ham- 
pers with vanouB things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, oni 
camo a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in tho estuary of 
SindSrhtIr, so that now they hurt nohody,*' 
— Zirr* des JderveiUes rfe VJnde, rfer Li(h 

€t Dfvie, 167-158. 

c. 1160. — ** From the city of Baruh 
(Barhch, t.f. Broach) following tho coast, 
to Sind&bflr 4 days. 

Biud&hUr is on n groat inlet whero ships 
anchor. It is a placo of trade, where ono 
eees hno buildings and nch bazars. 
i. 179 And see XY/iot, i. 89. 

c 1300.— “Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and T^na; beyond them the country of 
Halibdr. . . . The people aro all Samanis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of tho 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabllr, 
then FaknOr, then the country of htanjarun 
then the country of Hill. . . — Rashid* 
uddirij m Elhotf i. 68. 

c. 1330. — “A traveller states that the 
country from Smd&pQr to Hanuwar to- 
wards its enstom extremi^ joins with 
hlalabar, . . .” — Fr. tr., 11. ii. 
115. Further on m his Tables ho jumbles 
up (as Ednsi has done) Sindfipi&T with 
Sindau (ace ST. JOHN). 

,, “The heat is great At Aden. This 
w tho port frequented by tho people of 
India ; great ships amvo there from Chm- 
^y, TTinn, Knulam, Calicut, Fandaraina, 
Shaliyilt, lilnnjarur, Fukanur, Hannur, 
SandkbflT, et cetera.”— 75n llatuta, ii. 177. 

c. 1343-4. — “ Three days after setting sail 
we arrived at tho Island of SandfibUr, 
within which thoro are 36 villngc?. It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh ftnd plea.sant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. There 
are In the island two cities, one annicnt, 
built by the pagans ; tho second Wult by the 
Alusulmans when they conquered the island 
the first time. ... We left this Wand 
behind us and anchored at a small island 
near tho mainland, whore wo found a templo, 
a grove, and a tank of water. . . — Ibid, 

iv. 01-62. 

1350, 1375. — In tho Mediccan and the 
Catalan maps of those dates wo find on the 
coast of India Cintabor and Cbintahor 
respectively, on the west coast of India, 

e. 1554. — “24</t Voyage, /ronv Guvah- 
Sizid&bflr to Aden, If you start from 
Gu'vah-Sind&btlr at the end of the season, 
take caro not to fob on Capo Fnl," &c.— 
Mdht% in J,A,S B, v. 604. 

Tho last quotation shows that Goa was 
known oven in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen ns Gca-Sindubiir, 
whatever Indian name tho last i»art repre- 
sented ; pro^hly, from the use of the swad 
by tho earlier Ainb writers, and from tho 


Chintahor of tho European mapa Ohanda^ 
par rather than jS^Kiiadpar. Ilo In^n 
name like this has yet boon recovered from 
inscriptiona os attaching to Goa ; but the 
Turmah author of the filohit supplies the 
connection, and Ibn Batuta'a description oven 
without this would bo sufTiciont for the 
idontification. His description, it uill bo 
seen, IS that of a delta-island, and Goa is 
tho only ono partaking of that character 
upon tho coast. Ho says st contained 36 
villages ; ond Barros tells us that Goa Island 
was knoxfo to tho natives os Tisrddl, a name 
signifying “Thirty villages.” (Beo SAL- 
SETTE.) Its vicinity to the island whore 
Ibn Batuta proceeded to nnehor, which wo 
have shown to bo Anchedlva (q.v.J, is 
another proof. Turning to Bashlduadln, 
tho order in which ho places BindfibOr, 
Faknar(Baccanore), HanjarfirlMangnlOTe}, 
Hill (hit. D'Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
Sindfibilr we substitute Goa. The rascago 
from Edrisi nod one indicated from Abulfcda 
only show n confusion which lias misled 
many readers smeo. 

SmaALESS, CmaKALESE, n.p. 
Kative of Ceylon j pertaining to Ceylon. 
The vrord is formed from Stnhafa, 

* Dwelling of Lions,' the word used by 
t)ie natives for tlte Island, and which 
IS the origin of most of the names 
given to it (sec CE7LOK). Tlie ex- 
planation given by De Barros and 
Couto IS altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the introduciiou of 
Chinese influence in Ceylon during the 
15tU century. 

1552. — “That tho Chinese {jOhijs) were 
masters of tho Choromandol Coast, of mrt 
of Malabar, and of this Island of Coylon, 
wo have not only the assertion of tho Natives 
of tho latter, liut also evidence in tho build- 
ings, names, and language that they left 
in it . . . and beenuso they wore in tho 
vicinity of this Cape Galle. the other people 
nho lived from tho middle of the island 
upwards called those dwelling about there 
Chingdlla, and their languago tho same, as 
much as to say the languago, or the people of 
the Chins of Galle. III. li. 1. 

1683. — (The Gauchin Chincans) “ ore of tho 
race of the Chingalays, which they say arc 
the best kindo of all the Malabars .” — Fitchf 
in UakL ii. 397. 

159S. — . . inhabited with people called 
Cingalas. . . .” — 24; [Hak. 

Soc. 1 . 77 ; in i. 81, Chingalas]. 

c. 1610. — “Bstiennent doncqiie • . . les 
premiers ^ui y alleren^ ot qui les peuplerent 
(les Maldives) furont ... les Gingalles de 
ITsle do (^ylan.” — Pyrard de Laval, i- 185; 
[Hak. 8oc. 1 . 105, and see i, 266]. 

1612. — Couto, After giving the same ex- 
planation of the word os Barros, says : “ And 
as they spring from tho Chins, who are the 
falsest heathen of the East .... so nro they 
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of this island tho weakest, falsest, and most 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
ChingaUa/’— V. i, 5. 

1681.~*^Tho ChinglileyB aro naturally a 
people given to sloth and laziness ; i£ thoy 
can but anyways live, thoy abhor to work. ' 
. . . .—/Oior, 82 . 

SINGAPORE, SINOAPORB, n.p. 
This name \vas adopted by Sir Stam- 
ford Bailies in favour of the city which 
he founded, Pebruaiy 23, 18X9, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This it 
derived from Svjhapura^ Skt. ‘Lion- 
city/ the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from Su- 
matra, probably in the 14th century, 
and to which Barros ascribes great 
commercial importance. The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and phrases which survive from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archipelago, had been forgotten, and 
the oriM which Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a par with his 
etymobgy of Singalese quoted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
which his etymology is founded are 
no doubt Malay: dngaliy *to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’ and poro-pora, ^to pre- 
tend * ; and these were probably sup- 
posed to refer to the temporary occu- 
pation of Sinhapura, before the chiefs 
who founded it passed on to Malacca. 

g t may be noted that Dennys ^Desc. 

id, S.V.) derives the word from dnglia^ 
‘ a place of caiy and pwm, * a city.’ In 
Datboiiuerque’s Comm. BQik. Soc. iii. 
73, we are told ; “ Singapura, whence 
the cit^ takes its name, is a channel 
through which all the sliipping of 
those parts passes, and signifies in his 
Malay language, Hreacherous delay*'* 
See quotation from Bai-ros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob- 
ably as old 03 the 4th century, a.d., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a veiy old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the moutli of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 50 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

Tne modern Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, sagacity, and feiwid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article in the Geogr. Magadne (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Arcliilmld Ritchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
wliidi founded the colony, KafHes, 
after consultation mth Lord Hastings, 
was about to establish a settlement for 
tlxe motection and encouragement of 
our Postern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the stmerior advantages of Siuga* 
pore by Captains Boss and Crawford 
of the Bombay Marine, who. had been 
engaged in the sui-vey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement liad been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the detaiU 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Muffles; tlmugh probably tlic latter 
liad, at some time or other, received 
information from the oiheers named 
by Mr. Bitcbie. 


1512. — ** And aartho ontorpriso was ono to 
make good booty, overybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they wore more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
tho garrison, and so they were ready in- 
continently, and started for tho Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to wait for tho 
junks.”— Clowfl, ii. 284-5. 

1551.— '^Sed haotenus Dous nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
Datum, unu. jSr FIreto Synoapurano.” — 
J'Vanc. JCaveru Bpistt. Prague, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 


1553.— ** Anciently tho most colobratod 
sottlemont in this region of Malaca was ono 
called Cingapura, a namo which in their 
tongiio moans ‘protonded halt* (/a/m di^ 
mom) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude . . . 
before tho foundation of Kalaca, at this 
eamo Cingapura * . • flocked together all 
tho navigators of tho Seas of India from 
W^est and Boat. . . .** — //arms, II. vi. 1. 
[Tho samo derivation is given in the Comm, 
ofl)a/0oqueryu€, Hak. Soc. iii. 73.] 


1672.— 

Mas na ponta da terra Cingapura 
Verds. ondo o caminho as naos so estreita ; 
Baqui, tornando a costa & Cynosure, 

So incurva, o para a Aurora so ondiroita.'* 
Camufg, X, 125. 

By Burton : 


** But on her Lands-ond throned seo Cln- 
gapilr, 

where tho wide sca-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Tbcnco curves tho coast to faco the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora-wnrda its lay. 
1598. — **. . . by water the coast strotchath 
to the Capo of Smgapuro, and from thence 
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itruorigth u]»».ml3 [iD^ardiJ a^^uiuo. • * 
JLiuuJiUen, UO; [Hivk* 8oc, i* lOlj. 

thb vo^ago nothing occurred 
worth rcintingi except tbut^ utter j«i!».ung 
tho Strait of Siscapiira, f*duatcd in one 
degree nnd n half) between Ihu iimiu land 

iuid A >anoi;r of blandi . . • with so lurrow 
a cimnnul that from the i«hip vou could 
jump xLshorot or touch ihu brnncuci of the 
Cruc^ofi either fcldo, our (ttmclc on a 

eho,d«'*-^ Vuty^i di Car/^/ti, ii» 

IciOd ->*'17iu £th Ma>*canitf theru *J ]*romi 
from the Kmg of Jobore, with Ibu Hliah- 
Uiiidor (Shabunder) of Blngapocia, ciUcd 
Sirt Ibijft Nngura. . . v. IWI. 

1010.— “Found a Dutch niaii*uf>«ar, one 
of a tlout npjiomtud fur thoAicguof Miiluai 
with the aid uf the King of Achocii, at the 
ontrauco uf tho Stniit^ uf Singapore*'*-** 
•’^nndfurtf, i. I5'i. 

1727.—** In anno 1703 I uillud at Johorf 
on ciy Wa^* to China^ and Uu treated me 
vgiy Kindly, and luadu Uie a IVcicutof the 
Id uid uf Sincapare, but I told him it could 
he of no iiae to a pmatu I'urson, the* a 

K Place fur a Coin|t«iuy to bcttle a | 
in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
nnd being Accuuiiuodatotl s\ith gou<l ItDur* 
And 3Afu llarlxiura, '*oc(/nrcnkm}y -^itintid 
tlut all WiiiiH herded Shinpuigi tiuth to 
DO out and cumo iii/*— «t, i/(ou»//ua. it. Ifd; 
[cd. 1711, 11. 07} 

2S18 — •* Wu are now on our way to tho 
caiUani, m tho ho]*o of tloing Komuthing, 
hut I much fear tho DiiUh Imvu hinlly left 
iwan mchof g^iund. . . My attention m 
princijiatly turned to *1ohuro, and >oii must 
ji(itbo*nirpn-€d if niy nuxt letter to you n 
ditcd from the site of the ancient city of 
Blngapura."— letter to Maradcu, 
dated NrxKMftA//, Deo, 22. 

SI 270 ABA, s. Hind, ^intjhanl^ Skr. 

srimjaUuho^ ‘n horn,* Thu 

caltro]! or tvnter-clicstnut ; iVumi 6w- 
pintMcr, Roxb. (N.O. ilahf\ujitecae). 

fc. 1500. *— Iho Jfn (oil. Jan eft. If, (151 
nicntiont it na one of Uiu cn>tu on which 
revenue was levied in cas>h. 

[1703.— In Kashmir “ many of thorn • . . 
won) obliged to h\o on the Kernel of the 
Biagcnih. or watemut. • . _ /•vrdrr, 

Tttttth, if. 20 . 

[ISOO.— ]luchan*in«HaiDilton writoi olng- 
gham.— Inilut^ f. 211.J 
1835. — “ Hero, a^ in most other parta of 
India, the tank h spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhora {Tratkt biepiaoea)^ which 
IS overywhoro as rettularly planted and 
ciiitivated in Aolda under a largo surface of 
water, as wheat or barloy is m the dry 
plains. . . . The nut grows under tho water 
after tho flowers dcc.\y, and Is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown iq. 
tci^mcnt adhonng strongly to the kcmcl, 
which is wholly esculent, and of a flue car- 
tilacinous texture. Tho Mople aro very 
fond of these nuts, and they are carried 


often tiitori bulIowW bacLa two or thruo 
Imiidrcu miles to marKuU'*->-*Vfm4iia, /fu9i« 
3ic. (1311), L 101 ; [etl. i. bl.] 
U32«— “Thu nuU of the Tmitu Usuinw, 
(..died Singhara, ore ftold in nlJ tho lJUmarv 
uf India : and a »i)vcius called by^ tho aatno 
name, funiis a coils i<lcrable ix>rtiun uf the 
food of tho inhabiUutt uf Cashmere, ujwo 
Icam from Mr. Fonter f/or. nf.] that it 
yields the ilowmiiiunt 12,CHX1/. uf reicauu; 
und Mr Mixiaruft mentions nuirly the sauu 
sum as ]tiiuit.gt*Sing’« share, frum Od.OCO W 
123, (K/0 4A4-ic.,uis of this nut, yielded by tho 
l^ikeof Oallcr." — ffcryf/, //im. iVun/t, f.2U. 

S]I^AHSEIiAB| a. A Ocneral-in* 
chief; PciJ. sip(//i«#/f/4r, ‘army-leader/ 
the Ix^t wuid hetiig the Mine 08 in 
the titlu of the late f.imoiLi MiiiUtcr- 
Regeiii of IhderaKiil^ Sir SaUr Jong, 
f.r. * the leader in wor.* 

c. 1000-1100.—“ Void quelle ^(dt olors 
l.'i gluiro cl U lausvinto dci Oriental u dan.« 
)u ro\.»uiuc. Ill |iosHdoient U chaige do 
sbaaalor. ou de gO.L'nilusime do^Uiute la 
Utorgiu. Touslcfuiltciinidu t^\bW lUilcut 
<lo lour dotK*rii)aut.v«**— /fiV, 

in >/. MnrttJk, Jleu, S'tr iM/LMOiV, 11. 77* 
c. 13^.— “At Id i«y father took mo by 
the hanil, and linniglit luo to hU own 
Mon*tst«.ry* He there iiddrt^sc^l me: *My 
l«oy, (*ur nxicc'tbirs fruin generation to 
generation l*ave Ik oil cuuiiiunden of the 
anzUesof tlic JiiaUay and the BerKvs family. 
Thu dittnity of (Sopah Salar) CMunaandur- 
it]*ChtLf lt.u iiuw duiceadc'd to me. bptaa 1 
am tired uf this worM ... 1 mean there- 
foro to rviign tuy public oflico. • • «**— .U/w5. 
J/ra. TiLUMir, KLT. p. 22. 

1712.’— “Oinnihui lilts suiwrior cst , • . 
Sipah Salaar, mhu Jn/ieruit^e^ 
lU^ut, PraiLitdem digniuto cxcipieni. • • 
nacMijjer, Amot^u haol* 73* 

172d.— A letter from tho llccr Van Moat- 
xiitker “Co lltv Iftghacws C'ltan C1ianA.iii, 
Sapperselaar* Grand Duke, und General m 
Chief of the Orcxit Mi'gol in .U^ani, Jkiigol, 
Vafeiitijn, V. 173. 

17M».— “After the Slpahoalar Hjdur. 
by his uruilunce ami coum,:e, h.id dof^tcil 
the Malirutta.i, and rvcoiered the country 
tikcn by them, he placed tho go\cnmivnt 
of ScringikputtUD on a sure and csUblished 
loMs. . • • J/rrr J/ue^rin AH Kfutn, Jl, of 
i/vifiir O. T. K. p. 01. 

[c. 1S03,— In A LHilIectioti of native lettcn, 
the titles of Lord Lake aro giien as follows : 

ef • J/aflr KKdti iktmAt*, Geucml 
Gerartl takolKibadur, Sipahsalar-i-ktshwar- 
i-Uind," “ Valiant of the Kingdom. Lonl of 
the C)c!o, Conimandor-in-chtof of the Terri- 
tones of IliudubtAU.'*— 'AgjrA /aduin AeCra 

und ^eenVs, IT. 170 

SIBOAB, s. Iliiid. frum Pdrs* Mtr- 
£Jr, (uf) nffnirs.' Thisw'ord has 
very divurs applications ; but iU aciiscs 
may fall under tliree heads. , 
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a. The State, the Govunnneut, the 

Supreme authoritr ; al^o ‘the Maf»ter’ 
or hciul of the aoiiicdtic goveruiueut. 
Thus a servant^ if asked * Wliosc are 
those m replying *Tliey are 

the. sarlMr^i^,* may mean according to 
circumstances, that they are Govern- 
ment horees, or that they belong to his 
own ina$;tcr. 

b. In Bengal the %voi*d la applied to 
u doiucblic servant who ia a kind of 
lion&e-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of hoiiAehold expviidituixs and tnake.s 
miscellaneous purclniaos for the family ; 
ah-o, in inerchanU’ oiUces, to any natjVe 
atcunntani or native emjdoyed in 
making purchases, 

c. Under the Mahoimticdnn Goveni- 
ment>, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec. 
can, the word \vas applied to certain 
eKtetiAive udiuini^tmlive divtbions of 
tciTicory. In iu application in the 
Deccan it has been in English geticr. 
ally spelt Cixcar (»pv.). 

a. — 

{1760. — **. • . thuni is nu hQ]vinition be- 
btuea yoar Honour . . • and this Sircar. 

• • f**— JiSomUty u. 129.J 

2SOO. — Would it not bo {w><i4ibli> and 
pruiHjr to inaUfl people pay the drear uc> 
cording ’to tho uschango lixcd at Buringa* 
ptvtuni f ** — W'tUtuQiQn^ i, 00. 

fL8C0. — ** . . . tho Sirkor Bulmdoor givcd 
jno four nipccs a nioiuh. • « 
qf an OnftA^f 43.] 

b. — 

1777. — '^Thcro t» not in any country in 
the uorld, of which t liavo any knowledgOi 
a more pemicioiui race of vermin in human 
nluiiM) than tiro ihu nuuicroua ca.st of people 
ktiuun In lietigAl by tho ai»i)cllAtion of 
Sircara ; they tiro educated and tniined to 
deceive.’'— iVtVc'j Tract#, i. 21. 

1810. — *'Tbo Sircar is .% genius wbo^^o 
uholu study to handle monoy, whothur 
rcceivuhio or (Niyublc, and tv bo vontrirett 
either to coofu^io nccountt*, when thoy are 
adverse to hU \iew, or to render them dioaI 
exiirenjiircly tnicUigthle, when auch bhoulcl 
mit bis puriK)40.' — iri7fia;t»e}t, l\Jf, I* 200. 

1822. — ’^ One inomitig our Sircar, in 
.msiver to my litiving observed that tho 
iirtiulgs purchu>ud were highly priced, said, 

* You are my father and my mother, and i 

uin }our poor little child. 1 have only taken 
2 annns In tho rupee diutoorio*” (dustoor). 
— ll’tttidrrin^i of u i* 21*22. 

1S3).— *** Anri how thodeuco,' otiked hia 
compinion, ‘do you manage to pay for 
them?' ‘Nothing so cosy,— I twy to my 
Sirlfiir : * Baboo, go pay for that liurso 2000 


rujnies, and it is done, Sir, ns quickly as 
you could dock him.' TAc liahooand CVArr 
TiUtr, i. 13. 

C.— 

c. 1590.— “In tho fortioth year of liii$ 
majesty's reign, bis dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars, auudhided into 2787 kusbabs " 
(cusba), “tho revenue of nbich ho settled 
for ton years at 3 Ambs, 62 Croro, 07 Lacks, 
55,210 bams” (q.v. 8.02,07,55,210 dams ^ 
about 0 tnilitotH btcrling). — Awen, E.T. by 
Gluduin, 1800, li. 1 ; [ed. ./um/f, ii. 115.] 

SIBDAK, s. Hind, from Pers. sar- 
i/dr, and Ivas currcctly strifur, ‘leader, a 
comm.tiider, an ottiver'; a chief, or 
lord ; the head of a bct of palankin- 
beareirf, and hence tlie ‘sm/dr-5*'artr,* 
or elliptic.dly Uhe Sirddr,* m in Bengal 
the .style of the valet or body-servant, 
even wIilmi lie may have no Dtlier:^ 
under him (i-'ce BEARLB). [Bixdar is 
now the ollicial title of the Com- 
mander -in • CHiief of the Egyptian 
army; Sirdar IhiluUlnr is nu Indian 
luilUary distiucliou.] 

[c. 1010 .—“ ... a captain of a comp:tny, 
or, as tlioy call it, a Sardaro ."— ac 
iMiMft li;ik. S^. i. 25i. 

fl075,-V‘ Sardar.” See under SEPOY.] 

1500.—“], with great ditKeuUy, knocked 
up Miiio of Uiu siltngviN, who were nearly 
M iiiucb afraid .u* Ohrhtlo's Will, at the 
\i>iit of A SirdiLr '* (Jioru an ojAcer ).— of 
L*ydfa. 

[c. 1817.—“. • . the bearers, with their 
Sirdaur, have a largo room witli a \eratidaU 
iKjforo it.”— J/i#. NA^riPowf, /xwl Ihoji \)f 
68 .] « 

1820. — “ Go]>co*d father hnd l>cco a Sirdar 
of home comciiuence.'*— Paaduno)^ //tin, 
171 ; [od. 1S78, {. 252]. 

SIBDBABS, H. 'riiis is the name 
which natiie valetti (bearer) give 
to coiiimoJi dranerd (iiuderulothing). 
A friend (Gun, R. Muclagan, 
h:i4 biiggeiitcd the origin, which Is 
doubtlesii “filiort draw’ers” iu contra- 
dibitiictioii to Long-drawers, or Py- 
jamas (<ppv.). A common bearer’s 
proniiiicjation is airdroj; (w a cho.'st of 
drawers is also called ‘DraJ hi (dmainl* 
(see ALMYBA). 

SIBKY.fl. Hind. ftirA-7. A kind of 
unplatted malting foimed by laying 
the lino cylindrical culms from the 
iipjmr part of the Saccharumsttra, Ilox1>. 
(bee StniKUKDA) bide hy side, and 
hiuding them iu single or double 
layers. Tiiia is ii.scd to lay under tlie 
thatch of a ]iui].Si*, to cover carts and 
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]xilauki]i3, to iiKiku Chicks (u.v*) mul 
and for uiaujr other pur* 
poae<) of rnml und donn^tlc vconomy* 

It H i>crhatd nin^utar that I 
ahotihi }uV 0 MQti ACarky in mo niiioUff » 
iffoup u{ gypHtes in tii latiia the m 

Uinerantdt \^hu»o luUti and chanictom , 
corn!<»|ic)nd with thli intoloraltlu ((pecici of 
bandittir iniiinahly nhoUor thuniMsivci • 
under scorky."*- nv/miiw/u K.i*/. n. J1*0 ‘ 

» . ficAt iittio hutioffllrralcoci 
a rued or rusumbliii^ hn^ht straw/*-o 
Mrs, Mirr Jlnijnn Ait, Oton<i/iuH#, i, ‘JU>J 

SIBBISy s. Iluul. mVM) Skt. thtr* 
uhUfJin, *U» hruaU/ fumi thu hnille- 
ncM of Its hr,uu»lie3 ; the tree .Iritrm 
LtbbiJ:^ Ueuili ^ uxli^cnuu^ m S. Imlui, 
the t^tUpum nin^e, ikn;;dl, uitd the 
suh-UuuAUvjau iniut ; ciillis»vted lu 
Kgyiit amt elM'Mhere. A clo^uly 
kiucired t>p., .1. i/iifihn^tin, ihuvuii 
u!h»rd'>a specimen of t-cieiititic ‘Iloh^fJU- 
Joh^n*; the Mjtteilic name is a cor- 
ruption of rfuhth-rr.dija, ‘Mlk*tlo\vvr.* 

ISOS,— “ Qucltpiui aiinc^4 apK i lo inort do 
t)«in)a), dui char])unttura a%ant ahattu im 
urhre do Seria. qui croivant uupri ^ do m>ii 
tciuil)c.iu« to uoii^vrvut c» ptvMiuun pdtk:i 

i KJUr rcniphi}or a dus comtruc(iot.<t. Tocit* 
k-coup lino Miix tcmhJo i>o hi tntemtrvv U 
terro bO tint h truinhlcr ot Ig ironu do eut 
arbro bO rolova do ItiPmOmo. Jwei ouineni 
s’cufuirunt* ct r.irbro no tanla 
p.H roionlif*’— .lnryi«A«i JAr/yr/, 
quoted' h> ISarciii t!/ Tu/fy, JUK J/'*j 
[c, ISIK).-. 

•* An’ It full when alnia itunw woro ‘•ero. 

And tho nichh) woro lonjj aud tuirk*” 

J’\iU aj Jock 

SISSOO, SHISHAM, nhul. sUi7, 
swhif iJihhuuiy Skt. fitiMjHl ; Av. ^huni, 
tho live iJitlbcnna l>usoOt Kiixli. 
(y,0. /r*;Hnnrto*<if ) una ita wood. This 
is uxcellenL, And valuahle for conbtruc* 
tion, joincrj% haiU and carriage-hmld* 
iiift and furniture. It wis the lavouritc 
nood fop guii-carpiaciw as long .'L 3 the 
supply of large liiiitier ].asted. It is 
now much citltivatud in the Punjab 
pinutatioua. The tree is indigenous tit 
the siib-Himrilayan tracts; and be- 
Beved to he so likewise in Beluchhtan, 
Guzerat, and Central India. Another 
BT>. of Dtilhcrgia (D. /uli/o/ialafTords I lie 
Black Wood (q.v.) of S. and W. India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or luoic of these species of Valbcrffui 
alforded the s«amnw wood bpokeiiof in 
the Periplus, and in some old Arahic 
writers, A quotation under 


Wood rhoub that thii wood >s.u> ex- 
]H)rted from India Lo U)ialdae.i in 
leinute ages. Sih.iOo 1 ll> continued in 
recent limes to \jm extiortud lo Egypt, 
(>ee Fordiil, quotvil by AVy/r, JUiidii 
Mfilietuty 128). Boyle notices the m- 
•'cmhlance of the Biblical diiiiiM uoud 
to ^/usAdiit, 

r. v.n, rO.— *'• • * 1 hither they lire woat 
to dt *' latch fruni lL»r)i;.iz.k (Broach) to 
Imlh thu-«o i>orU of l*ur>ii, 

Mtth bncHS, and timUrj, uud Usaii of Uak 
ea'^oXfi'uv xal , . , «iitd Jogs 

ct ehlshani 00 iT<iuh*,r) * , 

Jlitnj Aryf/r., c.ip .>3. 

u. A)&.— ‘‘Thu-vve^-aiii ore lavmi on frou 
8iokdibi to tho nurti on thu »it!tf, buch.u 
M.dL% whero tho iM:p{K.r li (710.10, and 
Kulliju.'i, whence are cx|vrtvii hrx^^, end 
nblabom logi (eijiap/ya {CXa), .util other 
fih. xh 

f Injforo 1200.- 

** Thuru .1X0 tho wolf und tho pir/vl, and tho 
l<4c*xk, and Uio dove. 

.\nd tho pl.mt uf Ziiij, and ul*alsltn« sod 

|iopiK.r. . . 

Vorhu^ on In<h*a l»y 

thftitMliy (iUDtu«l )*y JuuAnty 
in iSihhsif\4trry p. 219. 

ISIO. — *‘Si£S0o gruiTA m inu>t of tho 
fort.tt>, mtennixud with caul. . . . 
TIim wuchI m o&trsurdiicinly hml tin«l 

heavy, of a d.irk ftruwn, uictmiiij to a 
purple tint when T^ulbhcd.’* — Wdiuiutsuiit 
I’.-w. ii, n. 

‘*.Vj I rodo through the citj <>no 
day I Jttw li c'cn^'idcraUe qiuntiiy of tuiiljer 
1} 111)7 in an ub.ciiro 'street. On us.ituiuui,; 
II 1 found it UAH ahlaluuD, a woimI of the 
ino>it v.ihu\hto kind, U-ia,; not luhto Ui the 
otc.iuk4 of white nnU."-~ //ry yV<...i 

)Vi<4y Ayyyj/, cJ. l^fd, p, Itrj, 

^ SITTENQ-UP. A curioub cubium, 
in vogue at thu Prc.'iidenoy timns more 
than a century ago, and tho nature of 
Mhich is indiiMtcd hy the quotntioiia. 
Was it of Dutch origin t 

1777.— ^^f-idy Jii3i>oy aits up v»ith Mm, 
liiuitixiga; iu(fAitoail*vatinir,’*.~'/*A. Antiicu’s 
Jhttr^f quoted in /Ivo/rri/, Kxhkj of Obi 
CaUutu, 121; [Jird cd. 

1780.— “Wicii a joung ].idy nniioi at 
Madr.i*4, she luuat, in a few il.njxafturnard5 
ait up to ncciio comp*ii}y4 attended by 
bouio beau op ncwiter of die cerctnonic*, 
which iM3rhai>a continues for a week, or 
until &ho has bcoii all the fair >cx, and 
gunlloincn of the bctUctucnt.*' — J/wjini*x 
Aum, iW. 

170A— “You tea how many good rua^n 
there aro ngaimfe jour ccheme of my uVing 
horse instaiiUy, mid hastening to throw 
mjfioU at tho lady’s foot; as to the otlicr, 
of proxy, I can only uga^o to it under 
cortiiii conditloriji. . . . i am not to bo 
forced to sit up, and rccoiie male or feinab 
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Y***^^f®* ‘ • ^ ^ obliged to 

deliver iny opiuiou on |tattcriw for caps or 
poUicoats for any lud>\ , . .**— r. Jiuiiro 
to hU SUUti in IJjtf i. 109, 

1810, — **Aiaong tho ^o>cral justly ox* 
plodcd ceremonies o may reckon that 
. • . of^ * Sitting up.* . . . lliis ♦Siitinff 
up, oi it \>n» termed, generally took place 
at tbu hou^u of bomu lady of ranK or 
fortune, who, for three Micces»i\o nights, 
throw open bor iiiaUMon for the purpo&u 
of wociving nil , . . who chuao to jviy 
their rubiiccU to such ladies os might Imvo 
recently arrived in tUo country,”— 

VJL u iia. 

SITTEINGY, s. Hind, fwm Ar, 
^liitranjit nud tliat froui I>ers. 

s}{a{rtiU4jy ‘che.'sb,* \v}iich is again of Skt. 
origin, chaiuran^a^ ^r]Uadri[Kirtite* (bcc 
SADEAS). A eariiet of coloured cotton, 
now usually luaue iu stripe,-', but no 
doubt oi'igiiinliy, as the iiumc implies, 
iu choiiuers. 

ldJ3. ~ *J. . . Ken andcre mono van 
slccbto Tapijtcti die inu nociut Chitrouga,” 
— Vua TtnMf 6,3* 

lt>70, — '‘They pull oti their SlipiMir*, 
and after tho usual Salaxns* bciit tucin* 
selves in Choultries, oi>ei} u> sr>mu Task of 
purling Water ; commonly •'prc.ul with 
Caq>ots or 8itumgoc8.’**~//yfr, 93. 

(lUSS. — **3 clttercngcos,” — In rwfr, 
Uxihjti* Diari/t llxik, Soc, il. cclxv.] 

1785.— "Tube bold by public auction . . , 
the valuaUo cITcctji of Warren llab tine.-*, 
Kwpiiro • . . carjMitb and sittringecs. — 
III t>i(vn-JCarr, i. 111. 

SIWALIK,^ It.]). Tliifl is tile inline 
non* applied distiucti\elv to that outer 
niijgo ot tertiaiy liilLs ivfiicli in various 
])arU of the IlintrdayA runs panillel to 
the foot of the niuuiitam n*gioit, 
se])arated from it by valleys knou'ii 
in Upper India as tluns (see BHOOK). 
But this bpccial and convenient sense 
(d) ha.s been attributed to the term 
by modern Anglo-Indian gcogniidiers 
only. Ainuiig tlio older Mahoniniedaii 
historians the term Sivultkh is applied 
to a territory to the wc.*)L ot and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
nut certainly inuliuliiig specifically 
Nagore (AV^aur) and !Mau<luwar the 
predecessor of modern Jodhpur, and 
in tlic vicinity of tliat cit}^ This 
application is denoted by (a}» 

la one or tn*o ]}ass;iges u*e find t)io 
applicjitioii of the name (Siwillikhl ex- 
tending a good deal further soutli, os 
if reaching to the vicinity of ^(ulwa. 
Such instances we have grouped under 
(b). Bub it is ]) 0 &}ible that the early 


application (a) liubltually e.xtendcd 
thus far. 

At a later date the name is applied 
to the Ilimrdaya ; cither to tho range 
in iU whole extent, as in the jiassugcs 
from Cherejfcdin (Sharilluddin *Ali of 
Yezd) unil from Bjibor; sometimes 
M*ith a possible limitation to that 
part of Uie iiioiitiUins which overlooks 
the Punjab ; or, ns the ipiolatioii from 
Uennell indicates, with a distinction 
between tbe Ic^s lofty region ueareat 
the plains, aii«l the Alpine summits 
beyond, SiuTdik upiilying to tho 
funner only. 

' The true Indian form of the name 
is, uc doubt not, to be giithercd from 
the occurreiu'e, in a h$t of Indian 
national names, iu the Kryinu Pnruna^ 
of the Saivalas. But of the iiodtioii 
of tUc.^e we can only say that the 
nations, with whom tliu context im- 
mediately Associates them, seem to lie 
towards* tile wiv'tern i«rt of Uinwr 
India, (See /rcrlv, Vtsfttm 

Purdmt^ il. 175.) The popular deriva- 
tiou of Siwfilik as given m beveral of 
the quoUtioiis below, is from saicaldUt, 
* One lakh and a ipiaricr * ; but this i» 
of no more value than most pojnilar 
ety)iio]ogie.s. 

Wo give numerous fpiotatioiis to 
establish the ol<l application of tlie 
term, because this luis hceu somewhat 
I confiU'vd iu Kll lot’s extracts by the 
inter])ulate<l ])hrase ^Slwdlik nilh, 
where it is e\*ideut from Raveity’a 
version of tlie Talxildt^i-KdiUtl that 
there i.s no iiucli word .xs Jldli in the 
original. 

have said that the special ap- 
pliixitiou of the term to the detached 
Mib-IIiinalayau wnge is (j[Uite modenu 
It seems iu fad due to that vciy 
eminent }nve.<)tigator iu many branchc.s 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 
at lexst we can find no tnice of it 
before the u&e of the tenu by liini iu 
[H'i]>ers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not previously used, 
feo far os we can discover, even by 
Boyle; nor is it known to .Tacipie- 
mont, who was intimately afwociated 
with Boyle and Caiitley, at Sahunin- 
pur, very shortly before Falconer’s 
arrival there. Jac<iucmont (Jonrmi, 
ii. 11) calls the range: “la premiere 
cliaiue de iiiontagiics Yj,ue j’appcdlcRti 
Us monia^nes do DchraP The first 
occurrence that we can find is iu a 
paper by Falconer on the ‘Aptitude of 
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the llimaluyaii Ihuige foi* the Culture 
of tlio Tea Plant/ m vol. iiL of the 
■A As, Soc, Jienf/at, which we quote 
below. A year later, in the account 
of the Sivauicrium fossil, by Kulconer 
end Ciutley, in the As. licsMixhes^ w’e 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term und its alleged 

etymology, 

‘it IS pi'ubahlc that there may luivo ' 
been bome real legendary cuniiectioii 
of the h\}h in the vicinity with the 
luiiue of For in bomu of the old 

maps, such ua that in Beruicr^s 
we ihid Siba given ns the name of a 
province about llurdwur; and the 
same name occurs in the same connoco 
tion ill the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir vi. 382). [On the 

uonncctiou of Siva Murship with the 
lower IliJnuUya, see ylUtmon, lima* 
laijun (iaztUcer^ li. 743.] 

a.— 

Again ho robcllcd, and founded 
tho (ortrcaA of Nughawr, in the territory of 
SiwOlikhi ill the iieighlxiuihood of iSIrahri)/* 
1).T« by 110. 

1192,— “Tbo fiCAt of Eovernment, Ajmir, 
with tho whole of tho BlwiUikh [temtoryi 
such ns (}> Ilanii, Sux>>uth .iiid other tracts, 
wero subjugated.*’— /fiuf. WS-IW. 

1227. — ‘*A jear suUsoiiucnt to this in 
C2i If,, ho (Siilt.m lyaliiinish) innrchvd 
against the fort of ^Inndawar within tho 
hsniU of the SiwiUikh {territory], niiil its 
capture, hkowiso the Almighty Uod fncilt* 
tatod forliicu.*'— i^/V. dll. 

c. 1247. — **. « . When Uio Sultan of 
Jstuu, Xusir>ud Dunya -wa-ud-Illn, aa> 
cended the throne of bovcreiguty , • . 
aftor Mnlik Balban hud como [to Court I] 
ho, OR sororal occasions mado a nvYiiosi tor 
UuhehAb ioguthcr with Multan. This was 
acquiesced in, under the undenitanding 
that tho SiwUikb [territory] and Jfag*awr 
should bo reliiKiuiBhcd by him to other 
Maliks **— /iM/.781. 


UJnst, SunutI, Jlnd [Jhludl and Uorwuloh 
. . • nMcniblcd. . . 837* 

12C0. — “Ulugh Kban*i>A*]^m resolved 
ui)on making a rai(| upon tho Koh-payah 
[hilt tracts of MouSt] round about tho 
capital, bocaobo in this , . • thcro was a 
community of obdurate mbcls, who, un> 
ccobingly, committed bighuay robltory, and 
plundered tlio property of Musalmans , • « 
and destruction of the villages in the dis- 
tricts of IlarLlnnh, Uio SlwSlikh, and 
hhlanab, Uiccjebanly followed their out- 
bre.iks.**— /6u/. SW. 

1300-10.— “Tho MughaU having wasted 
the BiwdlUc, had moved somo dUtnaco off. 
When they nod their horses returned ueary 
and tbinty to tho river, tho anoy ol UlJm, 
which hod been waiting for them some 
days, evught them lU they expocted. . • 

— ziU-ud<fbi Uarn%i jn KlUut^ in. 192. 

b. - 

c. 1300.— “Of tho cities on tho shore tho 
first is &mdabdr, then Fakndr, tbeu tho 
country of Muujardr, then tho country of 
(KaiidarainJ), then JaugU (Jinkali), then 
Kdlaiu. . . . After tbet»o comes tho coun^ 
of Sawdlak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and vilKigcs. After that comes MiludU'* 
jbut in homo MSS. J/d/irtlk— ifcullkfuddia, 
in JiUtUf i* CS, KtuAidviUlin has got ap* 
liaruutly much astray here, fur ho brinsn in 
tho Siualik territory at tho far end of 
Malabar. But tho uicntion of MiLlu:i as 
ndjoimuf^ is u probable Indication of tho 
tniu ])o»ltioii. (Billot imagines hero somo 
altunoii to tho Maldives and Laccadives. 
.Ul m that uay that heems iiashthle is that 
lUishtduddIn tuny hnvo heard of tho Maldives 
and luado somo jumblo botucun them and 
M.~dua). And tins is in a manner oondnned 
by the next quotation from a Portugucso 
writer who places the region inJand frum 
Gu^crat. 

1011. — “It confines . • . on thoca'stwUh 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which aro 
c.aUed Sanadacca pni^i/Ai (SkL panutt), os 
much as to uay 120,000 uiountaius." 
ifocurro, 2ISS, 

C.— 


1253.— **Whou tho now year cauio round, 
on Tuesday^ tho let of tho month of 
5luliarnini, b51 li., command was given to 
Ulugh KIi.ln-i-AY,ani ... to proceed to 
hia llefs, tho territory of SlwlUlkh and 
Hunsl.*'— 693, 

1257.— “Mabk Balban • • . ivithdrow 
(from Dchli), and by way of tho SlwUlkh 
[country], and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to 
Uchclmh again.* —/5icf. 780. 

1255.— “When tho royal tent was pitched 
at Talh-pat, tho [contingontl forces of tho 
Siw&llkh [dtstrictsl, which wore the Oofs 
of Ulugh Khund«A^?am, had beon delayed 
. . . (hoj sot out for HdnsI . . . (and thcro) 
issued his mandato, so that, in tho spico 
of 14 days, tho troops of tho Slw&lll^, 


1399. — ** Lo Difiroit do CoupolJ ost utuS 
an pied d'uao inontagua jvir oh |>asso lo 
Gango, ct h quinzo mutes plus bant quo co 
Detroit 11 y a uno piorro on formo do Vache, 
do lac(Ucl1o sort hi aourco do co grand 
Flouve; o’cbt hv cause jHiur laqucllo Ics 
Indoua ndorent cetto piorre, et dans toxu Ics 
pays circonvoisins jusquos h uno ann^o do 
choiuin, ils so toument pour prior du c0t6 
do CO Detroit ot do cetto Vacno do plcrro. 
• . . Ctfpcndnnt on out avia quo dans la 
montogno do Soualoe, qui ost uno dos ulus 
considerables do I'lndo, ot oui s'dtoad dans 
lo deux tiers do co grand Empire, il a’dtoit 
osacmbld un grand nombro aTnatens qui 
cbcrchoiont h nous fairo insulte.'*— If. dt 
TimufBtc, par Vhtrfjtdin Alt ilYesd (Fr. 
Tr. by Pitts (It la Vroix), Dolf, 1723, iii. 
cb. xsv.-xxvi. 
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1528. — **The northern range of hilU haa 
been monfioned . • . after leaving Kashmir, 
those hills contain inntunomble tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
hags, the tails of tho mountain covvaalfron, 
lead, and coraor. The natives of Hind call 
those biUs Sewdlik-Par^. In the lan- 
guage of Hind Sawolak means a lak and a 
uartcr (or 125,000), and Parhat means a 
t//, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
^rts of Hindustan, such as Xjabore, 
Schrond, and Sambol, it is seen white on 
them all tho year round.**— Ba5er, p. 313. 
c. 1546, — “ Slier Shdh*a dying regrets, 

**On being remonatxatod with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of tho people during his 
short reign, after earnest solicitation, ho 
said, *I have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 
■accomplishment. , , . One is, I wished to 
have depopulated tho country of Boh, and 
to have transferred Its inhabitants to the 
tract between the Nllifb and Lahore, in- 
oluding the hills below Ninddna os far 
oa tho Siwali^.' '* TdrikfirKhdn Jdhdn 
Zodif in JSUiott v. 107*8. NmdOna was on 
Balnath, a bill over the Jolani (comparo 
miioi, XI. 450-1). 

* c. 1547-8. — After their defeat the 
Nfdzis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the biU-country bordering on Kashmir. 
IsUim Sb4h • , • during the space of two 
jroars was engaged in constant conflicts 
with tho Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
■subduo. . . • Skiiting the hills ho wont 
thence to hitfrin (?], and all the KdjdB of 
the Siwdlik presented themselves. • • . i 
Porsuriim, the of GwHior, became a 
.staunch servant of the King . . . Gwdlior 
is a hill, which is on tho right hand towards 
tho South, amongst the hills, as you go 
to £[ingia and Nagarkot,'* (Seo 1111(16-11^ 
COTB).— TdrUA-f-Bdlldt, in JSlliot, iv. 493-4. 

c. 1555. — “The Imporial forcM en- 
•countered the Afghans near the Siwd^ 
mountains, and gained a viototy which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . .. Bdij4BdmCbaud, 
of N^arkot, was the most reno\vned 
of all the :&j4s of the hills, and ho came 
4 md made his submission.'* — TadaX'dC-t- 
AJi:barlj in Elliot^ v, 248. 

o. 1560. — “The Emperor (AkbarJ then 
marched onwards towards tho Siwdlik 
hills, in pursuit of the Kh^n-Khdo^n. He 
reached tho nemhbourhood of Talwiira, a 
district iu tho 8iw41ik, belonging to Bajii 
(^bind Cband. ... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put many 
of tho defenders to the sword.*' — Ibid, 267. 

c. 1570. — “Husain Khdn , . • sot forth 
from Lucknow with tho design of breoking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
.temples. For false reports of their un- 


bounded treasures had com© to his cars. 
Ho proceeded throu^ Oudh, towards tho 
Biwalik bxlb, , , , Ho then ravaged the 
whole country, as far as tho Kasbah of 
Wajriill, in the country of Kdji£ Banka, a 
powerful zaminddrj and from that town to 
Ajmlr which is his capital.**—- BoddjlnL in 
iv. 497. 

1594-5. — “Tho force marched to tho 
Slwa.Uk hills, and the JHahkshi resolved to 
begin by attacking Janomtf, one of the 
strongest forts of that country.’* — A liar 
iVdnttt, in EUiotf v. 125. 

c. “B4m Deo • . . returned to 
Kanauj . . . after that he marched into 
tho BiwdJik hills, and made all the za- 
mlnihlrs tributary. Tho Bdjd of Kamddn 
... came out against Bdm Deo and gave 
him battle,'* — Pirtshia*s Introduction, in 
Elliot^ vi. 561. 

179^ — “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Siripgur the same year [1789]: 
, , . It is situated in au exceedingly deep 
and very narrow valley; formed by Mount 
SowaMck,^ the northern boundary of Hin- 
doostan, on tho one side ; and the vast 
range of snowy mountains of Himmalkh 
or luatiB, on the other ; and from tho 
report of tho natives, it would appear, that 
tho nearest part of the base of tho latter 
{oti which snow was actually falling in the 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
Q. miles m direct distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“ In crossing tho mountains of Sewalick, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to fhe temperate climates. ’* — RcmielVs Stem,, 
ed. 1793, pp. [368-389], 

d. — 

1834.— “()u the flank of the great range 
there is a lino of low hills, tho Sewali^ 
which commence at Boopur, on tho Satloj, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
skirting tho great chain. In some places 
they run up to, and nse upon^ the Hima- 
layas; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(Sohdranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between tho Jumna 
and Granges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

3.000 above tho sea. Sehdranpur is about 

1.000 feet above tho sea. About 25 miles 
‘ north are tho Sewdlik hills.**— in 
; J,A,S,h, iii. 182. 

I 1835. — “Wo have named tho fossil jSfiva- 
tlicriuai from Siva the Hindu god, and 
I OriptoVf bellm. The SivdUk, or Sub-Hima- 
l^an range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the Ldtiok or edge of 
tho roof of SiVA/s dwelling on the Hima- 
laya, and hence they are called the Siva*ala 
or Sih^ala^ which by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sewdlik of tho English. 

“Tlie fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may bo included in the Sew&lik 

* “ Sewalick isthetenn.aocoxding to the coni' 
men acceptation ; bub Chpt, Kirkpatrick proves, 
from the evident etymoloi^ of it, that it should 
be Sewa>iuek."— Ifete h\t MnntH, 
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range, and wo have given iho name of Siva* 
theriuxtt to it) to commemorato tho reniork* 
able formation, so rich in now animals. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
bills, as explained by the Mahant, or High 
Priest at Dohra, is as follows 

** Sew&lik, a corruption of jSiva-irdfa, a 
name given to the tract of mountains be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Ibwaba Siva and his 
son Ganes.” — Falconer and QauUe\j, in 
At. Rei., xfs. p. 2. 

1879. — “Those fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally os 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the Siw&lih hiUs, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Doyra 
Dihi, but frequently employed in a wider 
&eT^e.**^MedZicoit and Jilanford, Man,, of 
ike Geologif of India, Intro, p. x. 

[1899.— Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate etymology of the word appears : 
“The term Bhewalic is stated by one of the 
native historians to bo a combination of two 
Hindeo words 'seica* and ^lae' (sic), the 
word ^seioa* sigmfying one and a quartoi', 
and the word Uae* being the term which 
expresses the number of one hundred 
tbou&md. Saunis and Mobhieg, 

213.] 

SK££N) B, Tib. shjin. The 
Himalayan Ibex ; {Capra Sthirica, 
Meyer). [See Blanford, Mammalia^ 
503.] 

SLAVE. We cannot now attempt 
a histoiy of the former tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would he a 
considerable work in itself. We only 
gatlier a few quotations illustrating 
that history. ^ 

1670. — “ Of three Theeves, two wore exe- 
cuted and one made a Slave. We do not 
approve of putting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of onr own nation should bo i 
made a Slave, a word that becomes not an | 
Eagbshman’s mouth." — The Court to Ft St. 
Geo,, March 7. In Notu and Exia. No. i. 

p. 18. 

1632. — “ . . . making also proclamation 
by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us he should be free, and 
libertv to go where they pleased."— JTn/orr, 
Duiry, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 

[ „ “There being a great number of I 
Slaves yearly exported from this place, to 
yo great grievance of many persons whoso 
Children are very commonly stollen away 
from them, by those who ore constant 
traders in this way, the Agent, &c., con- 
aidoring the Scandml that might accrue to 
ye Govemmont, kc., the great loose that 
many parents may undorgoo such 
actions, have order'd that noe more Slavoa 
bo sent off the shoare again." — Fringle, \ 
Diary, Ft, St. Geo,, 1st scr. i. 70.} , 


1752.— “Sale of Slaves . . . Rs. 10 : 1 : 3." 
— ^Among Items of Revenue. In Lonj, 34. 

1637- — “ We have taken into consideration 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supplying our settlements upon tho West 
Coast with slaves, and wo nave therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from nonce to Madagascar to 
purchase as many as can be procured, and 
the said ships conveniently carry, wlio are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of j£I 5 a head.'— Cburt’e Letter of 
Dec. 8. In Zeny, 293. 

1761*— “That os an inducoment to tho 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves ia procuring as large a nimiher 
of Slaves as the Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encourage tho Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in tho passage, 
there is to be allowed 20 shillings for ovciy 
slave shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
VIS., 13a. 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6a. Sd. to the Chief Mata, also for every one 
deUvered at Fort Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to bo adlowed the further sum of 
6s. 8cl. and tho Chief Mate 3s. 4d. The 
Surgeon ia likewise to be allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Port j^Iarlborough."— 
Courfa Letter, Feb. 22. In Zon^, 366. 

1778. — Mr. Busteed has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offences . — Echoes 
of Old CalenVa, 117 seqq, [Also see extracts 
from newspapers, &c., in Carey, Good Old 
Days, ii. 71 seqq.\ 

17^— “On Monday the 29th inst will 
bo sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness • . . soma out 
Diamonds, a (quantity of China Su^rcandy 
... a quantity of the best Doni^ Claret 
. . . dahrcrable at Seramporo ; two Slave 
Girls about 6 years old : and a great variety 
of other articles ." — India GautU, July 27- 

1785.—“ Malver. Hair-dressor from Eu- 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement to dress hair daily, at two ^<dd 
mohurs per month, in tho latest fashion, 
with gauze flowers, kc. He vnll also 
iastruct the slaves at a moderate prico." 
—In Sdon'Karr, i. 119. This was surely a 
piece of slang, ^ongh we hear occasionally, 
in tho advertisements of the time, of slave 
boys and girls, tho domestic servants wore 
not usually of thot description. 

1794, — “50 Rupees Reward for Discovery. 

“ Rxjk off about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
cMled Cambing or Rambing. He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 45 yenetiaos, and some 
Silver Buttons. » . — Bonibay Courier, 

Feb. 22. 

SLINa, SELma, n.p. Tlusis the 
name used in the HiinalaTOH regions 
for a certain mart in the direction of 
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China which su{)plies variutts articles 
of trade. Ita occurrence iu Ti'adc 
Returns ut one time caused some din- 
cushion os to its identity, hut there 
cun he no doubt that it is Si-uing (Ifu) 
in Kaii*^u The name SRng is also 
apiilied, in Ladak and the Rimjah, to 
a ftuif of goat^a uool made at the place 
so called. 

c. 1730.— ** Kokonor in alH> called T:o- 
tojGinUJt >vhich tuCcUis kUio lake. . . • Tlio 
Tibeiana nrctoml tlLat tbb lake belongs to 
them, imtl that the ItnhU of aajoin 

thoio of tho tovra uf ShiUn or Shilingh.'’-'- 
/*. (>ra:iu /V.Mtr, E.T. in Jla^ham'd 
riK-idct!.3lh 

1771**~‘*Tho luthci of ICiAhmlr, ^\ho 
iiko the JtiHs of PIuru(H?, or tho Annctiians 
in tho Turki«h Emjnrc, ^cattor thunifclves 
over the EiU')ttint ki^ilotns of A»U . . . 
have formt'd extcriairu cs Uhl i>h meats at 
LlMt<i and all tho jirincipal townt in tho 
country. Their agent*, stationed on the 
coast of Coronundc}, in Bengal, Benare-t, 
Xc]vi), and Kuahmir, furnish them with tho 
conixnuditlci of thi^o dilTcrent countries, 
which they disj^OAO of in Tibet, or foruarti 
to their aacocUtci ot Seling, a town on tho 
bonlcrs of China.” — lionle's Xamitut, in 
J/iirV,a.i*jTiUf, BiJ. 

1793.—“. . . it U corLiin tliat tho pro* 
diictuf their loomi (i.^* of Tibotand Ne|uul) 
id an inconddcmblo in <puntity as it is 
iudignificant in quality, llio Jw* (read 
TOOS) or tlannol procured from tho fonucr, 
were it rcallv a fabric of Tibet, wouhl 
porb.'ips Ijo nilmittod ni an oxcontioii to tho 
bitter |xirt of this obaenatioii; hut tho fact 

that it ii made at Sxling. a niaco situated 
on tho Western Imrdcra of China.” — AVrf?- 
jAitneVi ^ler. o/ XejHiul (1811), p. 131. 

18S1.— “ IMt uf ChiiU*f .lr/ic/*w fjtvxtght io 
liidttn » . . SUingi ft soft and btlky \roolleu 
of two kindd — 1. ShiriH, 9. Ovrun /* — 
Un,\ninghaui*Jt LtnUtl’, 211-2* 

1S02.— “ Sling in a * Piuhhiina* (lino wool) 
cloth, rnaniifncturcd of goat.w(x>], taken 
from Kjini'^liaihr und Ummchi, and other 
districts of Tiirkidi China, in a Chme<ia 
tov;n colled Sling.”— i'i«y«6 TfutU 7f<j)orf, 
App. p. ccxxis. 

1S71. — “Thero wero two Calmueks ot 
Wtrkaud, ivho had belonged to the finite of 
tho Chinc'io AmliJtn. • . • Their own homo 
tiioy pay is Zllm” (qu. “a country 

and town dbL'iut H month’s journey from 
either or Knotun, and at an equal 

duitance in {mint of time from LliaA«-a . . . 
Zilnx poi»cadC3 manufactured of carj^cb^ 
horio-lrappingy, pcn-holdors, kc. . . . This 
account m eonnnncd by tho fact that 
articles such as thO'^o dcbcnbml nro iiiiix^rtcd 
occ.idonully into taddk, under the nninu of 
Zilm or 2«iixa goods. 

“Nenv if the town of ZUm w .dx weeks 
journey from either UiaKvi or Aksoo, its 
podtion may bo guc'C^od at/* — .SAatr, Vtstts 
to lli$h Tarftiry, 38. 


SLOTH, s, Iu the usual way of 
traiisfciTing names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to the Lemur 
(JjQrh ijradlisy Jerdou). 

SNAKH-STOIJH, a This is a tom 
np]died to asultetaiu'c, the application 
ot which to the |art where a snukc>bite 
has taken effect, is suuposed to draw 
out thepoiM)!! and ixMicier it uiiiocuous. 
Such ajqiliratiouH me made in various 
uarts of the Old and New AVorlds. 
The sub.stancea wdiich have this re- 
putation are usually of a porous kind, 
and when they liave Ihjcii cliemically 
examined have proved to be nude of 
charred bone, or the like. There is 
an article iu the 13tli vol. of the 
.'lAXtifiV Raaiirhe^ hy Dr. J. Davy, 
entitled ^In Annhjsh tf thr 
in wlneh the re.Mdts of the etaiuiiia- 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstane, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, w gi\en. (1) 
The fir^i kind wiu of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards the eircumfoicnce, 
polished and somewhat lustrous, and 
Jiretty enough to be .sometimes w*oru 
os a neck ornament ; etb^ilv cut with 
a knife, but not si*ratchcd by the nail. 
When breathed on it einUtcd an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue, 
or other moist .surface, it adhered 
firmly. This kind proved to he of Ikiiio 
partially adcined. (2) We give below 
a quoLition regarding the .second kind. 
(B) The third wasapixiiently a hezoar, 
(q.v.), rather than a biiake-btone. There 
another article iu the As, lies. xvi. 
382 suiq. hy Caplaiu J. D. Herbert, on 
Zikr Mohir^hy or Snako-Stone. Two 
kinds are (lc.scrihed which were sold 
under the name given (Zahr ntuAru, 
wdiore wiAr is ‘poison,' miiAru, ‘a kind 
of polished shell,* *a bead,* applied to 
a spccieb of bezoar). Roth of the>e 
w*cre minerdl, and not of the class we 
arc irciiting of. 

c. 1C6C.— “C’cat daiM cette Villo do Din 
quo ho font led Pierres do Cobra at ro- 
nommCcd: ollca R>nt ceinpobuc^ do racincs 
qu'on bride, et dont on ama.*'«e Ice condruH 
pour l04 inottro avac uno sorto do^ torro 
qu’ils cint, ot le4 bridor oncoro uno foid avee 
coito torro ; ot apres cela on on fait la jAte 
dont CCS Pierres sont fomi<ies. ... II faut 
fniro bortir avco uiio iSguillo, un j)ou do 
Ming do la pinto, y appii<|ucr In Pierre, ot 
l*y lah&cr ju^Kpi'A co qu’ollo iomba d’olto 
mOmo.”— v. 07. 
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1673. — **Hore aro also thoso ^Elephant 
Xjogged St. Tftomeansf 'which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways: By tho Vonom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jaugiea isce JOixEE) or 
sritna furnish them with a Factitious Stono 
^hiofa we call a snake-stone),^ and is a 
Countcr-poyson of all deadly Bites; U it 
stick, it ttttracts the Poyson ; and put into 
^ilk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
vinilency therein, discovered by its Greon- 
xies8.»--.yryer, 63. 

e. 1676.— ** There is tho Serpent's stone 
not to be foi^ot, about tbo bigness of a 
doultle (doubloon*); and some are almost 
ovnl, thick in tho middle and thin about 
tho sides, llio Indians report that it is 
bred in tho head of certain Serpents. But 
I nitlter take it to be a story of tho Idoloter’s 
Pnests, and that the Stono is lutihor a com- 
position of certain Drugs. ... If tho Person 
Dit bo not much wounded, the place must 
be incis'd; and tho Stone being appli'd 
thereto, wiU not fall off tilt it has drawn 
nil tho poison to it; To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
that, in Cowa-mitk. . . . There oro two 
ways to try whether tbo Serpsnt'Stone bo 
true or false. Tho first is, by putting tiio 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
n leap, and fix to the Palate. Tho other as 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stono bo tract, tho water will foil a 
boylmg, and nae in little bubbles. • . ' 

Tueermer, E.T., Pt ii. 155 , [cd, Sail, li. ' 
152]. Tavernier also speaks of another ' 
amuce-Btone alleged to bo found behind ' 
the hood of tbo Cobra: ''This Stono being i 
rubb'd against another Stone, yields a alimo, i 
which being drunk in water,'' &c. 4 dc.— /A icf. 

1690. — “Tho thing which ho carried ... 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
« . » and therefore obtained tho namo of 
Snake-stone. It is a small artificial Stone. 

. . . Tho Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Boots, imxt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Dm. . . 

1260-261. 

1712. — “Pedra de Cobia: ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitanis imposito, ad- 
versus 'viperaram morsus praoatat auxilium, 
externb applicatus. Insorpente, quodwul^ 
credunt, non mvenitur, sod arte secrefA ' 
fabricator \ Brahmanis. Pto dextro ot 
felici usu, oportot adesso geminos, ut cum 
primus veuono aaturatus vulnuaculo decidit, 
alter surrogari illico in loeutn possih . . . 
Quo ijaso^ foror, ut iatis^ lapidibus nihil 
cfficacKB inesso credom, nisi quam aotuali 
fnnditate suA, vel absorbendo praestant." 
— Kcjempfer, Amoen. ExoL 395-7. 

1772. — “Being returned to Boode-Zand, 
the much celebrated Snake-Btone [Slanne- 
sfesu) was shown to mo, which few of i^o 
farmers here could ;dfoid to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and hold in great 
•esteem. It is imported from the India, 
especially from Malahir, and cost several, 
frequently 10 or 12, rix doUan. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
•colour, with a pale ad-grey speck in the 


middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serpent, it sticks 
fast to tho wound, and extracts the poison ; 
as 800 X 1 as it is saturated, it foils off of 
itself, . * TAitnfter?, Travels, E.T. i. 
155 [A Joumetf into CaJ‘raria)» 

1796.— “Of tho remedies to lybich cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some oro cortainly not less frivolous 
than thoso employed in Europe for the Into 
of tbo viper ; yet tb infer from thence that 
the effects of tho poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not bo more rational than 
to nscribo the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra do Capello, to tho application of a 
snake-stone, or to the words muttered oier 
the patient by a Bramin."— 

Account of lixaian Ser^nts, 77. 

1620. — “ Another kmd of snake-stone 
. . . was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey; 
it had no earthy smell when breaded on, 
and bad no ab^rbont or adbosivo power. 
By tho person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Jobnatono it wu much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, 'it had 
saved the lives of four men." —Dr. Darv, in 
As. lia. xiii. 318. 

1860. — “Tho u&o of tho Parnhoo-Kaloo, or 
snake- atone, os a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicatcci to tho Bingnafeso by the 
itinerant snake-charmora who resort to tbo 
island from the Coast of Coromandel ; and 
more than ono woll-autbonticatod instance 
of ita successful application has been told to 
mo by persona who bad been eyo-witnesacs." 
. . . (Those follow. J “. . . As to the anake- 
Btone itsolh I submitted ono, tbo application 
of which I have boon describing, to ITr. 
Faraday, and he bos oommunicated to mo, 
as the result of his analysis, his belief that 
it is *a pioco of charred bone which has 
been fiUca with blood, irathaps sovoial times, 
and then charred again.' . . . Tho proba- 
bility 19, that tho animal charcoal, when 
inatantanoously applied, may be sufficiently 
porous and absorbent to extzuot the venom 
from tho recent wound, together with a 
portion of the blood, before it has had 
time to be carried into the ays'tem. . • •" 
— Tennent, Ceylon., i. 197*200. 

1861, — “ ‘ Have you boen bitten ? ' * Yes, 
Sahib,' he replied, calmly; ' tho lost snake 
was a vicious ono, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,* he added, extract- 
ing from the recesses of his mysterious bag 
a small piece of white stone. This ho wotteo, 
and applied to tho wound, to which it 
soemod to adhere ... he apparently suf- 
fered no . . . material hurt. I was thus 
effectually convinced that snake-charming 
is a real art, and uot merely clever conjurii^, 
os I bad previously imagined. These so- 
called snake Btones aro well known through- 
out India.* T. Lewin, A Fly on the 
}Vkeel, 91-92. 

1872.— “With reference to tho snake- 
stone^ which, whoa applied to tbo bites, 
are said to absorb and suck out tho poison. 
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... I have only io say that I boUoro they 
aro porfcctly T)ow<;rlcss to ptoduco any such 
effect • • . when wo reflect on tho quantity 
of poison^ and tUg force and depth with and 
to which it is mjectod • . . anci tho oxtromo 
rapidity with >OucU it is hurried along in 
tho vascular Rystcni to tho nervo centres, I 
think it U obvious that the application of 
one of these stones c.m bo of httlo U'^o in a 
real bito of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their cflicncy is a dangerous de- 
lusion." — ^iiyrei*, ThanatonUiita o/ /7ufia, 
pp. US, 40. 

[1S50.— ** It is stated tliat in tho pouch- 
liko throat appendngos of the older hinls 
(ai^ntants), the fan^ of a nnaku is some- 
times to bo found. This, if rubbed above 
tho place where a ix>isonoussti.ike has bitten 
a man, is &np|»osud to prevent tho veiioni 
spreading to tho vital pirbi of the body. 
.\gain, it is believed that a i^-callcd ' azuUtc- 
atoso ' is contniiicd within tho he.id of tho 
adjutant. This if applied to a ^tiiake-bito, 
ath&cbci ibelf to tho puncture), .and ex- 
tracts all the venom. . . /luW, Jnwjtf 
IJJ>, S2.j 

SNEAKER, s. A large cup (or 
tfiiuill bnbiii) willi a saucer and cover. 
Tile imtive sei-vanU call it stnlyar. 

had gticibjsctl that it was pcrliap^ 
formed in some way from fZuI in the 
tjciiic of * china-ware/ or from the 
b.mie vvord, Udod in Ar. and IVrs., in 
tliefaciibc of *a .s.'ilver’ (seu CHUIA, s.). 
But wc h«ivc since seen that (he wonl 
is not only in Gro-e's Lejcicon Bala- 
fromcum, with the explanation ‘a small 
laiwl,’ but is 2ilso in TodH: ‘A small 
vcssol of drink.’ A sncuhr of puarA 
id a term still Ubcd in several places | 
. for a small bowl ; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spcclutor and other worlw of 
the 18th century. So the word* is of 
gmuiino Riiglibh origin ; no doubt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

171 i. — '* Our little burla'quo anthom, who 
aro tho delight of ordinary ruaderH, gcnuraljy 
abound in tbe^iO port phrase?, which have in 
thorn more vivacity than wit. I lately saw 
All inxianca of thi«( kind of writing, which 
gave ino so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of Iho ioiter. . . . 

** Pai^t 2 o’clock and 

** Dkah Jack, a froity morning. 

** I Imvo Jmt left Iho Right Worahiiifiil 
und hit roYriiiidon*i aliout a Bucakor of 5 
gallons. • Tho wholo miigiitracy was pretty 
well di5gui<<cd before I gave Uiom tho hUp.' 

TU SjTtcfaioft No. fllo. 

1715.- 

** llugh Potera is making 
A aneakor within 
For Luther, iiuchannn, ^ 

John Knox, und Calvin ; 

And when thoy have tois’d off 
A braco of full bowls, 

H 


You'll swear you uo'or mot 
With Uoncster soula." 

Jijh JlurneitU Descent into IMU In. 
PolUicol lialhuli of tht 17(A ancf 
iSf/i ceniurits. Annotated by IF. 
ir. limniw, 18G0, ii. 172. 

17 lU.— '“Wild « , . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where,, 
without a singlo f.irthing tu his pocket, ho 
billed for .a s&oakor of i>unch, an<l placing 
himself on a bench by himeelf, ho softly 
vented tho following soliloquy." — i'Vc/rfiwy, 
Jotuiiha,x. ir</ff, Bk. ii. ch. iv. 

1772. — “ Ho received us vvith great 
cordiality, and entreated us all, tiro in 
number, U> bo coated in a bungalow, whoro 
thero were only tuo broken chairs. This 
compliment we could not accept of ; he then 
ordered live ancakora uf a niixturo which 
ho dunumiuatoil punch. Letter in Forhtft 
Or, Mctiu IV, 217. 

[SNOW RUPEE, s, A term in iu»o 
in S. India, which is an cxcellout ex- 
ample of a corruption of the ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson* type. It w an A ngli>- Indian 
corruption of the Tol, fvanauun, 

< authority, currency.*] 

SOFAIjA, n.p. Ar. Safitlu^ u district 
and town of the East Afriain co.U3t) the 
mo:»t nuiiotu saltlemeiit towards the 
soulli nmde upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The town ].s in S. Lat. 20* 10*, 
mure that 2* boutli of the Zauibc.*-! 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, und aho for iron. It was not 
visited by V. da Gama cither in going 
or returning. 

0 . IKK). — “Thii section ombracca tho 
dusoription of tho rcimiimlor of the country 
of Sofdla* • • • The iiibnbiUnbi aro poor, 
miscrablo, and without rc^urcoii to snjqKirt 
them cxcopt iron ; of thn metal there aro 
mimcrouti ininos in tho tuounuains of SoHlla. 
Tho {>oop1o of tho idandu « . . come htthor 
for iron, which thoy carry to tho continent 
and imndu of Indtii . . . for although 
thero is iron in tho irtlutids and in tho mines 
of that country, it doc<i not equal tho iron 
of Bofaia.“— Z^druc, i. 05. 

c. 1220.^“8of2Lla is iho moat remote 
koowti city in tho country of tho Zonj . • • 
wares aro carried to them, and loft by tho 
murclmuts who then go away, and coming 
again find that tho niitUos bavo l.aid down 
tho prico (they aro willing to giro] for ovory 
nrticlo besido it. . . . iSofall gold la ^w oil- 
known among tho Zonj morchaiits.*— 
MiCjo-m a/-Biif<filii, s.v. 

In his articlo on iho gold country, Yakut 
describes tho kind of dumb trado in which 
tho natives doclino to como face to faco 
with tho nicrcluinbt at greator length. It 
is u practice that baa been ascribed to a 
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great Tariciy of uacivilizcd races ; e.*f* in | 
various Mits of A£nca ; in tto oxtromo | 
nortli of £uropo and of Asia ; in the CIoto 
I slands ; to the Veddos of Ceylon, to tho 
Poliars of Stlalahar, and (by ftiny, surely 
under some mistake) to tho Sores or Chinese. 
See on this subject a note in Marco Polo^ 
Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by d/r. JDc J?. Fnaulx, 
in J. R, At. Soe., xviii. 348 (in which 
several references are erroneously printed) ; 
TriinetU's Ceylon^ L 593 stq*u; Rawlins^rCs 
UtYcdoiuif under Bk. iv. ch. 196. 

c. 1330. — **SofSUais situated in the coun* 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the KdnAn^ the inhabitants are Hushm. 
Ihn Sayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the ostraotion of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
skin.*'— ^5u()fecfu, Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

,, **A merchant told me that the 

town of SoAla is a half month's march 
distant from Culua (Quilo^), and that from 
Sofhla to Ytin (NQfl) ... IS a month's 
march. From YufI they bring gold-dust to 
SofSla .'* — Ilii Batuta, ii. 192-3. 

1 199. — ** Comii^ to Uloyambiquo (i.e. 
Tosco and his squadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go m because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of ^ofala, the ^ots 
*waraed tho officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with htUe 
sail set, ahd a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 
place called ^falo, whence there some- 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
toro up trees and earned cattle and all into 
tho sea, . . — C<frrea, Lendas, i. 134-13.^. 

1516. — ** ... at xviii. leagues from thorn 
there is a nver, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the hloors called 
Sofolo, close to which town tho King of 
Portugal has n fort. These liloora estab- 
lished themselves there a long time ago on 
account of tho gpoat trade m gold, which 
tho^* canw on with tho Gentiles of tho 
mainland. '~-j[lar2M)4a, 4. 

1523. — ** Item — that os regards all the ships 
and goods of tho said Realm of Urmms, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall he secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall he as free to 
navigate whore they pleaso aa vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside tho Strait of Alecco, nor 
yot to (Jfoffalaand tho porta of that coast, 
os that 18 forbiddon by tho King our lord. 
. . — ^Treaty of Bom Buarto oe Jfeneses, 

wRh the limy of Gmur, in BoUUio^ Tom^, 

1553."-“ Vasco da Gama . , . was afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which ho would not bo able to get out. 
And this apuiGhcnsion made him so careful 
to keep well from the ^ore that ho passed 
without oven seeing the town of ^oma, so 
famous in theso parts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moors procured there from 
tho Blacks of the country by trade. • • — 

Barros, I. iv. 3* 


1572.- 

** • . . Fizemos desta costa algum dosvio 
Beitando para o p^o toda a armada : 
Porque, vontando Ivoto manso o frio, 

Ndo nos ap.*iiihasso aagua da onseadn. 

Quo a costa faz alii daquolla banda, 

Donde a rica Sofala o ouro manda.” 

CamOcSf v. 73. 

By Burton : 

“ off from the coast-lino for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water 'ncath our kelsons 

for fn^i4 Nbtus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to tho Bay 
made m that quarter by the crookbd shore, 
whence rich Sofdla sendeth golden ore." 
1665.— 

“ Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Opbir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

ParoaiM Lost^ xi, 399 ttqq. 
Hilton, it may be noticed, misplaces tho 
accent^ reading Sdfala. 

1727.— “ Between Btlagoa and Mosam- 
bipte is a dangerous Sca-const, it i^os 
formerly known oy the names of Suffola 
and Cttama, but now by the Portuyucse. 
who know that country best, is called 
&na.”— .d. ffamilCon, i. 8 fed. 1744]. 

SOLA, vulg. SOLAR, s. This is 
properly Hind, shofd, corrupted Toy the 
JBen^li inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to sola, and often again into solar 
by Engbsh people, led astray by the 
usual “striving after meaning.” Sliolil 
is the name of the plant Aeschynomene 
aapera, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
is particularly applied to the light 
pith of that plant, from which the 
light thick Sola topees, or pith liats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins, as a pro> 
tection ogamst the sun’s power, and 
for various minor purposes, e.o- for 
slips of tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 46 years, was peculiar 
to the Ben^ Presidency. In the 
Deccan the tni^ is called bhend, Mahr. 
hhendoy and in TamiL nettt, [* breaking 
with a crackle.’! Solar* hats are now 
often advertised in London. [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in S. 
Europe in the early leth century. In 
filbert Dureris Diary m tke jJvcfAcr- 
lands (1520-21) we find: “Also To- 
masin has given me a plaited hat of 
elder-pith” (Mrs. Heaton, Life of AU 
brecht Dwrer, 269). Miss Eden, in 
1839, speaks of Europeans wearing 
“brpad white feather bats to keep off 
the sun” (Up the Country, iL 56X 
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IlhulRitiotis ot tlic vArioibi ifhaiicd of 
Sola hat5 used iu Bengal about 1854 
will be found in Graid, Bural Li/e in 
Jiaifjal, lOo 5<rQr.] 

1S3G,'^**£ jitopped at a fiabcrman’si to 
look nt thi) curioiisly^Abaped da,tts ho \iscd 
for hiii very largo and heavy Hbhing-ncu ; 
c«'ich float Txas fanned of eight piccoi of 
shorn, tied together by tbo ends. . . . 
When this light and atwiigy piili is \Tottc<l, 
it can bo cut into thin layers, which fujitod 
together arc fortned into hats; Cbmeau 
paper appears to bo made of thu t>amo 
material, — ii aadcniiyr of a Pitijrimt ii. 100, 
In a momotit the llint gave out n 
»p.irk of Ore, which fell into tho sold ; tho 
oulphur match was applied; and an earthen 
lamp, . , (/wri’iuw ,Sa»iai}(ct, 1. 10, 

1878.«— **5Iy solar topee (pith hat) wjw 
whi&lccd away during tho i>trugglo.”— /,»/> 
la fAe J/q/uoji/, i. 101, 

1SS5, — 1 ba>o all Plied a jnir of galoshes 
over itiy ordinary walking*>boots ; and, with 
my solar topeo (or sun helmet) an, havo 
nuden through a mile of de»crtvd strccU 
and throngcrl hazfiars, in a grilling mui> 
ahino,”— *l Pn/fxsiuMil Visit ta 
(Jazttity March 0. 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, a. A preient. 

^lalay samhah-an. 

riOll. — ^*Soxubay or pre6cuU.”— 
fJiUTJt, ii. 112. 

[li>15. — **, , . concluded Rither than 
the great Somba of eight hundred reals. — 
/bid* iv, 12,] 

SOMBEBEO, 5. Port, ^iini treiro. 1 
III England we now imderdtaiid l>y 
this word a broad-brimmed Iiut; but 
in older wiiterH it w used for an 
umbrella* Sununerliead id a name in 
the Boniljiiv Ar&enal (as M,-Geu. 
Kcatiiige telU me) for a great ^uui- 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
a corruption (l>y ‘striving after mean- 
ing*) ot Sombroiro, and it U a capital 
cAainplo of Hobson- Jobson. 

1503.— <* And tho next day tho Cipiain- 
Major hoforo daylight euiborkcd aniied 
with all his TMsoplo m the bo,itfi, and tho 
King (of Cochin] in his boats which they 
^ll tones (see DONEY) . . . an<l in tho tone I 
of thu King went bin Sombreirofl, which 
are made of straw^ of a diameter of •! ji,alms, 
mounted on very long canei, »omo •! or 1 
fatljorns in Jioight. Thurso arc used for 
atato ceroirtonial, ihowing that tho King u 
there in pcrsKiii, ns it wore his pennon or 
royal Uinncr, for no other loi^ in hii realm 
may carry tho Uko»’*— ConViU, i. 378. 

Ifllfl. — “And besides tho i>ogo I speak of 
who carriofl tho sword, tboy take nnotbor 
pago who carries a sombroiro with a otand 
to sbado his mastor, and keep the mm oir 


him ; and somo of theso are of silk stulF 
ftnely wrought, with many fringes of gold, 
and sot with atones and seed pearl, • . 
•^Barbosit, Lisbon ud. 298. 

1553,— “*At this tixuo Pom Jorgo discerned 
a great body of men coming towards w'ltoro 
ho was standing, and amid them a oom- 
brolro on a lofty sUi?, covoriog tho head 
of a nmn on horseback, by which token ho 
know it to ho some noble parson. This 
sombroiro is n fashion In India coming from 
China, and among tho Chinoso no one may 
usu it but a gentluiuan, for it is a token of 
nobility, which wo may desenbo as n one- 
liandcci (having regard to thoso 

which wo use to see earned by four, at the 
recoptioii oi soinu great King or Vrincu on 
his untmneo into a city), . • — /farm*, III. 

X. 9. Thun follows «i miiiuto description of 
the sombroiro or umbrella. 


(1599.—**, . . a great broad sombrero 
or shadow m their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from tho Siinno, and in tho 
Winter from tho lluitic ** — //all. fl. i. 201 
Puf.), 


[li>02.— In hiM character of D. Pedro 
Ma,*«carunh;vs, the Viceroy, Couto ho 
was anxious to change certain hahiLs of tho 
Portiigut^e in liidhi: “One of the*© w.n to 
forbid tho tnlf sombroiros for warding otf 
tho rain and .huh, to rcliuvu men of tho 
cxiHinco of paying tho*.o who txarned them ; 
ho him<>eU did not have one, hut iisctl a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (0, uhich 
they cullcfi for nwiiy ye,ars JfiU*\trrnAas. 
Afterward'* tiiidbig the sun intulerahlo and 
the rain iiiunodurate, ho pennitted the U 2 sO 
of till utnbrull.ts, on the coiidition that 
private slavcM xhould bear tbcin, to save tho 
wages of tho Uindits uho carry them, mid 
aru called boys do sombroiro heo BOY)," 
-Cbiffu. Pee. Vn. Ilk. I. eh. 12.J 
c. 1030*— ** Botivixt touns men nsiully 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Towns u|K)n Palomkecns, and wiUi Som- 
breros de *Sol over thcru.*' — Jyir T. /leth*rt^ 
cd. 1CG.5, p. 4d. 

1857.—“ A coitd du cboval il y a un 
bomniu qui exxonto UVibieir, utin qiiTI no 
re^*oivo point dluLommodltd boit p.ir les 
moucbcs, on par la chaleur; et u chiiquo 
costiS on iiorto donx ZombroirOB, atbi quo 
lo Solcil no luiso pos snr luy. . . -i6r. 

/loQfr^ Fr. TV. od. 1070, jx 223. 

l(jya,^*‘3ifo«o but the Euiiwror have a 
Sumbroro among tho Jfiyyufi.' — i*’ryfr, 30. 


1727.— ** Tho Portuyu/s^ ladles . , • sont 
o beg tho Favour that ho would pick them 
mt sorao luaty /hitch men to carry their 
Ptif«now/c«j and Bomororas or Umbrellas, 
t 338: ted. 1711. i. 3101, 


1708*71.—“ Close behind it, followed tbo 
hoir-apiuront, on foot, under a samfarcol, 
or ftunsliade, of state,*'— *AVuieri/i«^, L.1, 


i. 87. 


[1815.—** No open umbroUas or aumiucr- 
hoads allowed to pass through the gates,**— 
PuUie Notice eii OaUs of Uonihay Town, m 
Lonylus, of Old Bemtay, 80, J 
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SOMBBEBO, CHANNEL OF 
THB, n.p. The cliaimel between the 
northern part of the Nicobar group, 
and the 5out]}em part embracing t]ie 
Great and Little Nicobar, has* had this 
name since the early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name is given by 
A. Hamilton below. The indications ; 
in C. Fcderici and Hamilton are prob> 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with those given by Horsburgh. 

**Si i^zssa per il canala <li Xieubar, 
ouoro por quoUo del Sombrero, Ii quali bon 
moz^ I'lsolu di Sumatra. . . .** — (7. 
Faierfet, io JtamvjfWf in. 301. 

1727.— “Tho lalands off this Part of tho 
Coast nro tho i\riru6ari. . . . Tho northom- 
most Cluster is )ou% and arc called tho 
Caniicuhun, . . . Tho muldlo Cluster U 
ilno ehampaiu Ground, and all but one, 
well Inhabited. Thoy uro callod tho 
Somerera Islandii, because on tho South 
Gad of tho lar?ot Inland, an Hill that 
resombloth tho top of an Umbrella or 
Somerera.* /AinnVfoH, ii. U6 [cd. I7‘U]. 

23 ^ 3 .— **Sombreni ^annol, Ixrundcd on 
tho north by tho Islands of Kntcliull and 
Nonconry, and by Illorvo or Pas.>ago Island 
on tho Soath sido, {4 very <^afo and about 
seven longues >vtdo.” — jrorsbitrah, ed. 1813 , 
ii. 59.60. 

SONAPABANTA, n.p. This is a 
quasi-clossical uaiue, uf Indian oriipii, 
used by tlie Burmese Court in State 
documents and fonual enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of his dominions ; Skt 
Sitvartia (Pali Sona)prauta (or perhaiis 
aparunfah ‘golden frontier-land, ‘ or 
something like that. There can he 
little doubt that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the GhryhS 
of the Greeks. And it is notable, that 
the same senes of titles embraces 
hadlpa (‘Copper Island* or Bemon) 
which IS also represented by the VhaC 
citis of Ptolemy. [Also sec J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — “ There wore two brotliors 
resident in the country called Sundparanta, 
inorcbants who went to trade with fiOO 
watroiu. . . J*—Lfffend4 of Ootavut Buddha, 
in ttardF* ManiuU of Buadhim, 259. 

1636. — **A11 comprised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Tsa-lan, laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kal6, and Thonng-thwot is 
constitut<^ tho Emgdom of Thunorparanta. 
All within the great districts of Pagdn, 
Ava, Penyo, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadewa. . . (&o.)~ 

From an Btsetiption of Uve Qreal Fegoda 
of Khoug.Mhoo.dau, pear Am ; from tho 
Joui’nal of Maf or IL Butneg, accom- 


panying a liottcr from him, dated 11th Sep- 
tember, 1830, in tho Foroign OMco, Calcutta. 
Bumoyndds: '*T]io Ministers told mo that 
by l^unaporanta thoy mean all tho coun- 
tries to tho northword of Am, andbyTuniia- 
dewa all to tho southward. But this in- 
scription shows that tho Ministers themsolrcs 
do not osactly understand what coiuitria<> 
uro compri'»cd in Thunapaxanta and 
TAmpa-dewa." 

1707. — **Tho King dc&potick; of groat 
Merit, of great Power, I^rd of tho Coun- 
tnes Thonaprondah, Tompdovah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of tho Kingdom of 
BuitAGUUAnii (Burma), tbo Kingdom of 
Siam and ilnghen (0, and tho Kingdom of 
Cassay.”— Letter from tho King of Bicrwii, 
m DafryMptf, Or. Rep. i. 106, 

1795.— ** Tho Lord of Earth and Air, Uio 
Monarch of eitcnsivo Countries*, tho Sove- 
reign of tho Kingdoms of Sonupoxiaddr 
Tombadava. . . . etc. . . /—Letter from 
the Kijig to Sir John Shore, in Sgmee, 487. 

1855. — ** His great, glorious and most 
excellent Majesty, who reigns over tho 
Kingdoms of Thunapaxnnta, Tampadeeva, 
.tnd all tho great unilirclla-u caring chiefs 
of tho Eastern countries, the King of tho 
Rising Sun, Ijonl of tho Celestial ElophanU, 
nod Master of many whito Elephants, and 

f rc.it Chief of Right cousnoss. . . ,** — King's 
otter to tho (loi^rnonGatend (Lord Bm- 
housto), Oct. 2, 1855. 

SONTHAIiS, ihp. ProiYcrly Santdis, 
[the name being said to come from a 
place called Saont, now Silda in 
.Mednipur, wliere the tribe remained 
for a Jong time (Dalton, Descr, Eth. 
210-11)1 The name of a noii-Arjnn 
people belonging to the IColariaii culss, 
extensively settled in the hzllv country 
to the west of the Hoogly R. and to 
the south of Blinmlpur, ifrom which 
they extended to Bal^ore at intcrvali 
sometimes in considerable masses, but 
more generally much scattered. Tlie 
territory in which they arc ehielly 
.settled is now formed into a separate 
district called SnutTil Parganos, and 
Miiiethnes £h»fah(t. Tlieir settlement 
in this tract is, however, Quite modern ; 
they have emitted thitlier from the 
S.W . In Dr. JF. Bucluman’a statistical 
‘account of Bhagalpur and its Hill 
people the Santdis are not nieiitioncd.. 

I The earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in !M!r. Sutherlaud’a 
Report on the Hill People, which is 

S riuted in Uie Appendix to Long. No 
ate is given there, but we leani from 
Mr. Man’s book, mioted below, tliat 
the date is 1817. [The word is, liow- 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
(Or. Menu ii. 374 seq.) gives an account 
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taken from Lord Tciguiuoutli of witch 
tc&U among the Soontaar* 

[179S.— **, * , amongst a wild* and un* 
loitered tribe, dcnomtiiaiod SoontaaTi who 
hiiTo reduced the dcstection aad trial of 
persons aiusiwcled of witchcraft toa system." 
—Jr, IV. U59.] 

1817 . 7 -*‘Kor sovcnil years many of t]io 
iiidust^ous tribes called Sonthurs bnvo 
cstabliiihed thenl^Qlvc.s in thcbo forests, and 
have been clearing aud bringing into culti- 
vation laigo tractH of lands. , • »" — Sut/ur- 
luiiiVt Report, ([uoted iu lAin/f, 559. 

lSd7.— “This Kyatem, indicated nnd pro- 
|>oscd by Mr. Kden^* wiis carried out in 
U 3 integrity under Mr. George Yulo, C.lh, 
by uhofiu able tnanagemeut, uith Messrs. 
Itobinson and Wood n** bis deputies, Uie 
Sonthals were raised from tni-or>*, dull 
dea]).iir, and deadly hatred of the govurii- 
ment, to a pitch of prospenty which, to my 
kuonlcJgo, bos never been cqmillcd in any 
other p.irt of Jndm. under the llntisb rule. 
The Kegulatiou Courts, with their liordu 
of leeches in tho fi>ha]«e of l>:idly paid, and 
-corrupt Amlali (Omioll) and pettifogging 
Zdooktears, were aboIt.>hcd, and iu their 
place a Xumlier of active Knglh>h gentlemen, 
teniied 4 VsAihtant CommLs.sionGrs, and nomi- 
nated by .Mr. Yule, wero set duviii among tho 
Sonthals, with a Code of Ucgulations draun 
up by that gentlenuia, the pith of uhioh 
may be .Hununed up as follows 

'*^To have no medium between tho Bon- 
thal and tho HaMm, f.r. Assistant Coiu- 
unssioncr. 

** * To patiently hear any complaint mado 
by tho Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written petition or charge whatever, 
and without any Amlah or Court ut the 
time, 

“ ‘ To carry out all criminal work by tho 
aid of tho villagers thouu-elve-*, who wore to 
bring in tho accused, with tho witnesses, 
to tho Hakim, who should immediately 
attend to their fttatemeuts, and punt«>h them, 
if found guilty, according to the tenor of tho 
law.* 

“The *'0 were some of tho most important 
of ’tho golden nilcs carried out by men 
who rceogiii#«cd tho rcspomibility of their 
Mtuation ; and with au adored chief, in tho 
.siuTKi of Yulo, for their ruler, who!»o firm, 
judicious, and gentlomanly conduct inado 
thoiu work with willing^ hearts, their on- 
doavoursworu crowned w'ltli a succcas which 
far oxecedud tho oxpccbiiions of tho most 
Kingutnc. . , .**— »Ko;it/itfha end £lon(/uth, 
by R. f/. Mon, Biirrister at-L.xw, &c. Cal- 
cutta, l8U7i pp. 125-1^. 

SOODBA, SOODBB,^. Skt Mm, 
[tisuany derived fioui root. M, ‘ to be 
a/llicted,’ but i)robably of non-Aryan 
origin]. Tlie (theoreticiil) Foiirtli 
Caste of the Hindus. In South India, 


• This li Hpiarently a nilsUko, Tho prai>o-als 

were €i.rlaliir/ original wltli Mr. ^ule. 


there being no claiiuants of the 
2ud or 3rd classes, tho highest castes 
among the fso-culled) >5u«ra< come 
next after tlie Brahmans in social 
rank, and sudra is a note of respect, 
not of the contmry as in Xortnern 
India. 

1630. — '*Tho third Tribe or Cost, called 
tho Shuddezics.*'->-Zonf, Display, Ac., eh. 
xii. 

quatribrno lign^o cst collo dos 
Soudracs; olio u&t conipo^i^o du commnn 
pouplo: cutto lign6o a Mibi &oy bcaucoup ot 
uivcr&c-t fiinnllud, dout uno cbacuno prt;tond 
•iurpi-wr rnutro* , , — Ahr, iioQet, Fr. 
ud. 1070, p. 8. 

[c. 1665. — ** Tho fourth ca&to is called 
Charados or Soudra."— ruirr/aVr, od. UoXt, 
u. 181. 

[1067.—“. . . and fourthly, tho tribe of 
Soydrk or arti^an» and laUjurcrs. /7«rm iVr, 
oil. CWoWr, 325.J 

1674.— “Tho . . . Chudrer(thcso nro tho 
Noyros).” — Funay Sousa, li. 710. 

1717.— **Tho Bmhnitias nnd tho Tsebud* 
dirors aro tho proper perbous to ^atufy your 
Kuyuirioi.**— i'Ai/fipi, An Aceonnl of the lie- 
fiffion, kc., 14. 

1853.— “Such of tho Abongiiica as yet re- 
tmiincd were formed into a fourth clan's tho 
Cudxa, a chxs wjnch has no riglits, but only 
ciutios." — irAibuy, Or. and Lin*;. 
ii« 6. 

1867.—** A Bmhioau does not >)tand aloof 
from a Soudra witli a Isoouor pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt,"— 
JJuoti, Sew Anuncit, 7th cd. i. 276. 

SOOJEB, SOOJY, s. Hind. 
[which comes probably from Skt. 
snei, *j)ure*]; a word curiously mis* 
interpreted (“the coarser part of 
pouiiued wheat**) by the usually ac- 
curate Shakcimeiir. It is, iu fact, the 
fine ilour, maac from the heart of the 
wheat, used iu India to make bread 
for Buropeau hibles. It is prepared 
by grinding between two 
whiSi are not in close coiit^ict. 

“is a granular meal obtained by 
inoisteniiig tlio gtaiii overnight^ then 
grinding it. The line Hour pojsses 
tlirough a co(li*sc hieve, leaving the 
Siiji and bran above. The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and Uie 
round, granular nuaxl or Suji, coiu- 
pased of the harder pieces of the grain, 
remains** (JFidt. ICcon. Diet. VI. pt. 
iv. 107),] It is the immolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called in 
Low Latin dfiicllai Germ. A’cninici- 
hTiidclieni, and old English wninir^cakes. 
A kind of porridge made with ioojee 
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U oitttu called sooj^e simply. (See 
BOLONa.) 

Bread is not mado of do^i but 
of tbo hc.vrt of tho Mrhcat, which U very 
Hne. ground into what is called soojj. . • . 
Soojy IS frcfiucatly boiled into *stimbout* 
fur hrcikfabt, and caton iritb milk, salt, and 
buUcr; though :>omo of tho tnoro zealous 
luav bo Mjcn to moiiitcn it with iwrtcr.** — 

UV//m«uun, r.J/. ii. 135-13a. 

Ib7d.~** Sujeo tloiiry ground coane, and 
Uiitcr."~>Z(/i; iH the Mq/ujed^ t. 21d. 

SOOBKY> s. Pounded brick used 
to mu U'Uh Itino to form a hydnitilic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. sur7;/i7, * red* 
fctUtl.* 

g. 1770.— “Tho terraco roofs and tloon. 
of tho rootuH .vro laid with tlno pulvcrucd 
stoneSy which tho}* call znikco; tlicso oro 
mixed up with hmo'WAicr, xmd an inferior 
kind of molivsacsy and m a bhort timo groiv 
as lutrd and m binoothy as if tho wholo wero 
ouu Urge btonc.”— <S<ai.x>rinu#y £.T. i. 511. 

1777. — “Tho inquiry \cnticd Iho infer* I 
jiutjoj). Wo found a largo group of rujsor* 
ablu objects contiiicd by order of Mr. Mills ; 
bODio were simply bo , bomo under scntonco 
from him to be.it SaUcey ." — Report Ivijxy 
and <ith*tet quoted m S(ephea*£ yuntomar i 
and u* 201. I 

17$ 1. — “Onu lack of 9*mch bncks. and | 
about 1100 miunds of 800 rky.’**-'J\w//Vi. < 
ill 6<mu*it(irry 1 * 0-1 ; -co also li. 15. 1 

ISll. — “ Tlio raid from Calcutta to Rirac* i 
poru . . . like all tho Bengal roads it la ' 
j).ivcd with bncksy with u layer of aulkyy ! 
or broken bncks oter them .'*— Lee , 
Jftndouj^ ill. Tho word » uisUacd ns well ! 
as mUuritten hero. Tho sub^tatico in ques* | 
tion is khoa (q t«). 

SOOBMA, & Hind, from Purs. I 
suriiut. Sulpimret of antimony, used ' 
for the purpobo of darkening the eyes, | 
hujit 01 the Arabs^ tho bfi m»ti and , 
stibium of the ancients. With this 
Jezebel “painted her eyed" (2 King^^ 
ix. 30 ; Jtnmiah, iv. 30’R.V.) “With 
it, I bebete, is often confounded the 
btilphuret of lead, >Yhich in X. India 
U uilled^ hooniue (<c is the femlniuc 
teiminatiun in Hindubt.), and iiaed os 
a Mthbtltute for the former ; a mistake 
not of recent OLCurreiicc only, ns 
Sprengel mjs, ^DiMwjutt Plinxus 
mtiMit it /rr/it«d*” on Ant, of 

Hindu Medicine^ 100). [See lYutt, 
Eron. Diet, u 271,] 

ft7dd. — “Tho lewder is called by them 
auma; which they pretend rufrcahcs and 
c<A>l4 tho o^tfy boulcs exciting its lii’itroy 
by tho ambient blackncaj.' — <;rutr, 2nd ed. 
ii. U2.] ^ 


[lS29.'*-“Sooniia, or tho oxido of anti* 
mony, is found on tho western frontier.*'— 
Tudt Annals, Ckvlcutta reprint, i. 13. 

[1832.-.*“Sulxnah — Aprojiarcd permanent 
bkick d)Cy from antimony. . . ,"**JI/r4. 
Jf€ir Ilasnin Ah, Ofumahuju, ii. 72.] 

SOOSIB, & Hixid. from Pera. sush 
Some kind of silk cloth, but wc know 
not wliat kind. [Sir G. Birdwood 
{Indiutr, Arf^, 24b) defines s<7£ij iis 
“ tine*colourcd cloths, made chiully at 
Battabi and Sialkote^ striped in the 
direction of the 'vvarp with silk, or 
cotton lines of a diUcreiit colour, the 
cloth being called doXatmi [doUdni], 
*111 two stripes’ if the stripe has two 
lines, if three, ftnA<in»f [f<aA*/i((ni], and 
50 oil.'* In the Punjab it is ‘astrined 
stuif used for women’s trousers. IMiis 
is made of line thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in ‘whicli Bnglisli thread is 
now largely used’ (Ji’ninris, Mon* on 
Colton Munufactum, 7), A bilk fabric 
ol rile .same name is made in the 
XAV.P., where it is chisaud os a variety 
of ehdrUiiina^ or check (Kusw/ Ah, 
Mo/u on Silk, 03). rorbes Walbon 
n^ixdile Manufiicturos, 85) speaks of 
Sousu as chiefly employed for trouser- 
ing’, being u mixture of cotton and 
silk. TTie word seems to derive its 
origin from Suut, the Biblical ShuJiaiu 
the capital of Susiaiia or £him, and 
from the time of Darius I. the chief 
I'esidence of the Achaemeiiiau king?. 
Tliere is ample evidence to sliow that 
fabrics from Babylou were largely 
e.xported In early tiuu^. Such woa 
perhaps the “lUbylonish ganiieiit" 
found nt Ai {Jodi, vii. 21), which the 
B.V. marg. tmiialatcs as a “mantle of 
Shinar"). This a writer in Smith’s 
Dicf. of the Bible calls “ robes tTiinmcd 
w'ith valuable furs, or tlie «kins them- 
selves ornamuuted wdth embroidery" 
(i. 452). The5e Babylonian fabrics 
liuve been often de:$cribed (see Lagtinlf 
Ninevth and Babylon, 537 ; Masjifro, 
Dawn of Civ*, 470, 758 ; EncycL Bwl. iL 
1280 jnq*/ Eruzer, Baumnia^ ill, 515 
siq*)* An early reference to this old 
trade in costly clotlis will be found in 
the quotation from the Berijdue under 
CHINA, which has been dibcus»ed by 
Sir II. Yule (Iiitrod* to GUI, Biier of 
Goldui Sand, cd, 1883, p, 88 4tq*)* 
This SiLi cloth appears iji a log of 
1746 as Soacio, <atui was know’ll to the 
Porlttgucj^e in 1550 as Soajca (/. R* 
At. ^V., Jaiu 1000, p. 158.)] 
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[1607. — ** ... 2 mtch of yo liucafc with 
what coloii» you tuiuko haudtiomo for my 
own wear Chockoloa and ausaes."~*lu Yule, 
Htdga* J^iary, Uak. Soc. li. cclxii. 

[1690.^** It (Suratt) ia ronown'd ... for 
Soosoya. . , ."--OWnyfoit, 218. 

In an inventory Sir J. Fol- 
lowoH! **A Susa windoiv-curtain." — 2nd 
ser.XttQ. vi.211.1 

1781. ** Four cabc$imcc» of diilorcnt 

colours ; Fatna dimitVi and atripod Sooalos.*' 
—In Stton»Karr, i. 42. 


SOPHY, n.p. The name by which 
tho King of Pemia was long known in 
Europe — “The Sophy,** as the Sultan 
of Turkev was “The Turk ” or “ Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“ Greiit Mogul ” Tliis title repre- 
sented Silfi, Safavl, or Sa/i, the name 
of the dynaaty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(1*1404722, nominally to 1730). The 
first king of the family WJva IsnuVil, 
claiming descent from 'All and the 
ImutuH, through a long line of persons 
of saintly reputation at Ardebif. The 
surname of Sofi or Safi assumed by 
Isma'il 14 generally supposed to liave 
been taken from Shaikii Safi-ud-dln, 
the fir&t of his more recerit ancestors 
to become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Sufis or philosoidiic 
devotees. Aher Isma^il the most 
famoUi* of the dynasty uus Slwh 
Abbas (1535.1C2D). * 

c. 1521.— "Su-Mana, quaoc^itShush.aiiPala 
tiuwi illud tegni Sophil.'*— ^I6ra^rti» I'entiot, 
iu Ilydt, Synfayrna DUicrit* i. 76. 

1560.—** Do fpio o Sufi foy contcuto, o 
mandou gento cm »u ajuda,** — Ttrtelro, ch. i. 

„ “ Quao rvgioaca iiomiao Porsiao oj 

roKiwmtur <iucra Turcao (7/iiifi6ftf. nos Sophi 
%’ocamus.'*— HpUu ui. (171). 

1661. — “Tho Qucoocs Midosiic.H Lfliers to 
the if rail Sophy o/fVwrt, ««f 5y M. Anthonie 
Icnkioson, 

“.Eli^abotha Dei grolia Anghao Fnmciao 
ot Uiberinao Pogiiia, &c. Fotontissimo ot 
inuictissimo Principf. ifagno Sophi Perba- 
ruiu, .Medorum, Ilirc.'iijorurrt, Carmano- 
, rum, ifargianormn, pojjulonmi cw ot 
IS grim liuuiuro, ct omnium intro Maro Cas- 
pfinn ct Porslciim Sinum njitmnum atquo 
Gentium Impomtori balatem ot rcnim proa- 
Dorarum foeltciasiinuna incroiucntum. —In 
Wh i. 381. 

ri668.— “Ibo King of Persia (whom hero 
wo call tho great Sophy) is not thoro so 
oalled, but is called tho Shaugh. It were 
dangerous to call him by tho nnmo of Sopny, 
hccauso that Sophy in tho Persian toii^o »8 
a beggar, and it wore as much oh to call him 
Tho great begg.ir.'*— fiV/rry Duclrt, 

i. 417.1 


1593.— ** And all tho Kings continued^ so 
with tho namo of Xa, which in Persia is a 
Kiug, and Ishwaol b a proper namo, where- 
by Aa Ismael, and Xa Thamos dro ns much 
oa to say icing Isiuaol, and King Tbamas, 
and of tho Turkoa and Rumos aro called 
Su^ or Sofiy, which signifioth a great 
Captaiuo.** — Ltnzehotai, cli. xxvii. ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. mi. 

1601.— 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, ho’a a very devils 
I bavo not scon such a firago . . . 

**Thoy say, ho has been fencer to tho 
Sophy. Sight, UI. iv. 

[c. 1610.— “Thb Iving or Sophy, who is 
lied tho Great Chaa.’*— Pyrurd de JUitul, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 2^.] 

1610. — “Alla porta di^ Sciab Soil, *ti 
bouarono uncclicro tutto il giorno: cd in- 
aowraa tutta la citth o tutto il |iopolo andb 
in allegro va, conoorrendo infimta gonto alia 
me^chita di Schia Soft, a far Oratiarum 
ufhonrj/i ,**— tUllu Valle, u 803. 

1626.— 

“ Were it to bring tlio Great Turk bouml in 
chains 

Through Franca in triumph, or to couple 

Tho Sophy and gre.at Proater-John to- 
gether ; 

t would attempt it.*’ ^ . 

Jhauni. ii* Pltteh,, The Sotle Oentle* 

VMH, 7 . 1 . 

c, 1630.— “Ismael at hb Coronation pro- 
cbitn'd himself King of Persia by tho 
name of J^ot-ihatc (PadBhaw}-/flHe«f“Soph 3 r. 
Whence that word Sophy was borrowctl w 
much controverted. Whether it bo from 
tho Acmonian idiom, signifying Wooll. of 
which tho Shaahes uro londo that onnooloa 
iib new order. Whother tho mimo vfas 
from Sophy his grandsiro, or from tho Greek 
word Suphos imi)o;»cd upon Aytlar at hw con- 
<iucsb 01 Trehisond by tho Greeks 1 

know not. Since then, many have called tho 
Kings of Persia Sophy’s i but 1 sco no reason 
for It ; binco IsmatVe son, grand and great 
grandsons Kings of Persia never contuiucd 
that name, till thb that now roigm, whoso 
namo indeed is Sojpf, but c a ai ia ll. — oir y* 
Herbert, cd* 16W, 280. 

1613.— “Y nvoit vn Ainbafc!»adcur Poraicn 
out auoit catd ouuoyd on Europo do la part 
du Grand Sophy Roy do Ferae. — il/bf^wd, 
Voyages, 209. 

1605.— . - 

** As when tho Ihrtar from hb Russian foe, 
By Aatracan, over tho anowy plains 
Retires; or Boctrian Sophy, from tho 
horus ,, . 

Of Turkbli creacont, loaves all waste 

Tho realm of AJaduIo, in hb retreat 
ToTaurborC^bocn. • • • _ 

paradise Lost, x, 431 

1673.—** But tho Suifoe's Vicar-Gonoml 
b by hb Place the Second Porsou in the 
Empire, and always tho first Minister of 
State."— «W8. 
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1681.— **Ln nuarta parte comprehcnde el 
Royno de Persia, cuyo Soilor so llama on 
estos tiompos, el Qma Sophi.”— J/artiTier, 

CompetidxQj 6 . 

1711.— ** In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Serricea . . . they had hall of 
the Customs of Chmhroon given them, and 
their snccessots, by a Firman from the Sophl 
or Emperor."— iocityer, 220. 

1727. — “The whole Hoign of the last 
Sophi or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the Balloicelus and Max^rans 
. . . threw oil the Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their neigh- 
bours in CaramaniaJ*^A* JIamiUon, i. Iw; 
[ed. 1744, L 105]. 

1815. — “Tho Siiffavean monarchs were 
revered and deemed holy on account of 
their descent from a saint." — J/afrorm, U, 
of Ptrs» ii. 427. 

1828. — “ It is thy happy destiny to follow 
in the train of that onlliant etar whose 
l^ht shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknown 
ainco the days of the earlier Soofees." — 
J, B, Frasetf TAe iLtis»76aM, i. 192. 


SOtTBA, SO OB AH, s. Hind, from 
Perg. sala, A large Division or 
Province of the Mogul Empire (c.g. 
the Suhah of the Deccan, the Sthm of 
Ben^l). The word is also fr^uently 
used as short for Suhadar (see SOTJBA- 
BA^, ‘the Viceroy * (over a mho). It 
is also “among the Maratlms some- 
times applied to a smaller division 
comprising from 5 to 8 fara/s” {JFtlson), 


e. 1594.— -J* In the fortieth year of his 
majesty's reign, hia dominions consisted of 
105 S&can. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was coTnmitted to the government of a 
Soohadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distnhated 12 Dicks 
of beetle. The names of the Soobaha were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdb, Ajmecr, Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Cahul, 
Xiahoor, Multan, and Malwa: ivhen his 
majes^ conquered Bcmr, Khandeess, and 
Aiunednagur, thoy were formed into three 
Soobahfl, increasing the number to 15." — 
1-5, [ed. Jarrettf 

u. 115]. 

1763.— “ Princes of this rank are called 
Subahs. Nisam al muludi: was Subah of 
the Decun (or Southern) provinces. . • . The 
Na^bs of Condanore, CudapaJi, Chmottiesa, 
ra/an, &c., the Kings of TrifchinopotVt 
Jui/soTf, Tanjore, are auDject to this Suban- 
ship. Bore is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that 
«I^tho Muscovito."— Fragments, 398- 


1760. — “Those Emlra or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinces, are stiled Subahs, 
wliich imports the same os Lortf-Lioutanants 
or Vice-Roys."— Jfentotrr of (he Devolution 
tn Bengal, p, 6. 


1703.— “From the word Soubah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of tms vast 
temtory (tho Deccan) is called Souhahdax, 
and by the Europeans improperly Soubah." 
— Ome^ i, 35. 

1765. — “ Let us have done with this 
ringing of (Ranges upon Soubahs ; there’s 
no end to it. Let ua boldly dare to bo 
Soubah ourselves. . . //ofurrif, BUl 
E vents, Ac., i 183. 

1783. — “They broke their treaty 'with 
him, in which they stipulated to pay 
400,0001. a year to the Suhah of Bengal. — 
Burhds Speech on Fox's India. Bill, ll’erJb, 
in. 468. 

1804. — **lt is impossible for persons to 
have behaved in a more shufiling manner 
than the Soubah’s servants have. . • 

, \YdlingUm^ ed. 1837, iii. H. 

1809. — “These (pillars) had been removed 
from a sacred building by Monsieur Buplcix, 
when he assumed the rank of Soubah."— 

, Lord Valerdta, i. 373. 

1823. — “Tho Delhi Sovereigns whose vast 
I empire was divided inl^ Soubaha, or 
I Governments, each of which was ruled by 
I a Soubahdar or Viceroy."— ATafeofm, Cent* 
India, i. 2. 

SOUBADAB, STTBASAB, a. 
Hihd. from Pers. mhaddr^ ‘one holding 
a sSha* (see SODBA). 

a. The Viceroy, or (]k>vemor of a 
suha. 

b. A local commandant or chief 
officer. 

c. The chief native officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original . 
constitution of such companies, its ‘ 
actual captain. 

a. See SOUBA 

b. — 

1673.— “Tho Subidarof tho Town being 
a Person of Quahty ... he (the Ambas- 
sador) thought good to give him a Visit."— 
Fryer, 77. 

1805. — “Tho first thing that tho Subidar 
of Viro Bajondm Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and givo mo 
such a shake by the hand, os would have 
done credit to a Scotsman." — - Letter in 
Leyden's Life, 49. 

C.— 

1747. — “14th September . . . Read tho 
former from Tellichorry adviseing that . . , 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Subidsir with 129 more Sepoys to our assist- 
ance."— MS. Consultations at Fort SU David, 
in Dtdia Office, 

1760. — “One w^ tho Subahdar, equiva- 
lent to tho Captain of a Company."— Ori}i& 
hi. 610. 

c. 1785.— • • tho SubahdazB or com- 
manding olHcora of the black troops."— 
Chmiccioh', L, of CUve, iii. 174. 
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17S7.— “A Troop of Xativo Cavalry on 
the present B'^taulisbmcnt consists of 1 
Buropenn Subaltcrni 1 JSuropcaa Serjoant, 

1 SubldaT) a Jemadars, 1 Havildars, 4 
Xnfqucs (nalk), 1 Truini>Qtcr, 1 Furrier, 
and 03 Privates.** — Jirffus, for the Jlon, 
Qomp.U Black Troops wi Oie Voast o/ Coixh 
imndcf, kc., \\ 0. 

[SOUDAQUR. s. P.-H. mudd^ 
jfarf Pers. sauddy ‘goods for sale*; 
a merchant, trader ; now very often 
a 2 j[>Hcd to thO'<e uho sell Kuropeaiii 
goods in civil btutinns and cantonincuts. j 

[lOOS. — . . . and kill tho merchants ' 
(sodagarcs mercadores).**— 'Ait'/tw das 
coify i. isa. 

[c. 1S09,— “Tho term Soudagur, which 
implies merely a x>nncii>at morclunt, is hero 
(Pchar) tunully given to those who keep 
what tho English of India call Eiirope shops ; 
that is, shops where all sorts of goods 
iiii|>ortcd from Eurojic, and chictly cuusumud 
by Kuropcaus, ure retailed." — Buchamtity 
Juutfni iiiJid, i. «175. 

[c, 1817. — “This Kihib svos a very rich 
roan, a Soudagur. . . J/w. SJtrncuod, 
Bast JJaps o/ Boospt 81,] 

SOUBSOP, 8. 


1G75.— ‘*Tho wholo is planted for tho 
most part svith coco-palms, mangoes, and 
BUUT8acks.’*‘‘-ifyl/^ tan Ooeiis, in Valaitijn, 
CeyloHy 223. 

1763-71.— “Tho Snraak-treo has a fruit of 
a rimtlar kind with tho durioon (durian), 
hut it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell. '* — JSUtiorUvs, K.T. i. 286. 

1778, — “ Thu ouo which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Colunibo, 
(i.alo, and sovoral other places. Tho name 
by which it Is properly known boro is tho 
JfaltUvtaa Sour Sack, and its ui>e hero i^ 
IcbS umvorsal than that of tho other sort, 
which , • . weighs 30 or -10 lbs ,” — TAunUiVt 
E.T. iv. 255. 

[1833. — “Of tho eatable fruited kindi 
above roferred to, tho most remarkable arc 
tho Bwcetaop, sour sop, and chcrimoyer. 
. . Cyd. li. 51,] 

SOWAB, STJWAE, a. Pers. Mm-dr, 

‘ ‘u horseman.’ A native cavalry soldier ; 
' a luoiiiited orderly. In the Greek 
nroviucca in Turkey, the word ia 
familiar in the form ^ovii&pif, pi. 
iroipaplBsfy for a mounted gendarme. 
[Thu regulations for suirdr^ in the 
jjogul armies are given by BlochmciMiy 
AVii i. 2d*l tcq,'] 


a. The fruit Anona mtirtciildy L., a 
variety of the Custard apple. Tliis 
kind is not well known on the Bengal 
.side of India, but it U conixiletely 
naturalised at llomb^iy. The lemis 
sour^cp and swicl^scp are, tve believe, 
^Yebt Indian. 


b. In a note to the nasaiijc quoted 
below, Grainger idcniilies the ^oariop 
with tho suiruich of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least ua regards Uho in the 
Indies, there ia some mistake. 
The latter terra, in old Dutcli writew 
oil the Ejist, seems always to apply to 
the Common Jack fruit, tho ‘sourjnek,* 
in fact, 09 distirigiiislicd from tlie 
jiupurior kinds, especially the cUampada, 
of the ^laHy Archipelago. 

a.— 


1761.— 

* , . . a neighbouring hill 
Which Katuro to tho Souraop had ro 

* Ortiingcry Blc. 2. 

b.— * 


WOO. — “There is another kind of tree 
(in Coylon) which they call Sursack . . . 
which has leaves hko a laurel, and bears ita 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but oa the tnmk iUelf. . . . &c. 
— iiiur, cd, 1672, p. 81, 

1061.— Waller SclmU fcaya that tho famous 
fruit Jaka was called by the Notberlandcni 
ill tho Indies Sooraack.— p. 236. 


1821-5.—“ . . . Tlio Bowora who accom- 
ixinied him/ — /feter, Orig. i. 'lOl. 

3827. — “Ifartloy )md tberesforo no ro- 
bourco save to keep his eye ateadily fixed 
on the lighted ni.atch of tho sowar . > . 
who rode before him."-— *S’tr W» tScott^ The 
SurS^onU Banghtery ch. xiii. 

[1830,—**. . . ilcoraa, nn Asswar well 
known on tho Collector's establishment.*' — 
Or* Spurt, Mug, roiiriut 1873 , 1 390.] 

SOWAR, SHOOTER., s. Hind 
from Pers. sluttur^stvcdry the rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
riders arc attached to the ustablisli- 
incnt of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high officials in Upper 
India. The word wirar is quite mis* 
used by the Great Duke in tfio jxi&sage 
below, for a caincl-driwr, a sense it 
never lias. The word written, or in- 
tended, may however liavo been 
Burwaun Oi.v.) 

[1815.— "As wo approached tho camp his 
oont>aurwars (cnmol-ridcra) wont ahead oi 
ua.** — Joimud, Mitnjwss of Muslin gs , !. 337.] 

183*1, “I . . • found n frosh horse at 

Suftor Jung’s tomb, and at tho Kutub 
(cootub) n coupio of riding camoU and 
im nttoDdant Shutur Suwar.**— 

Col, Mou7Ua{n, 129. 

[1837.— “There twenty Bbootor Su- 
wars (I have not an Idea how X ought to 
spoil those words), but they are mitivp 
soldiow mounted on swift camols, very much 
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tnipfid, and two of Uiom always rido before 
our carriage ."' — JUiu JCden, Vp the Country ^ 

U 31.] 

1840.*— “Sent a Shuta Sarwar (camel 
dnver) off with on express fo Sinua.^ — 
O^borfif, Court atid Camp qf Runj» Smyht 
179. 

l842.‘>-**At Fesbawor, it appears by the 
papers 1 read lost zught^ tlwt they have 
camels, but no Bowars, Or drivora.” — ^Letter 
of jD, of in Indian Admxnutra- 

tiOJir ofjLd. Mllenborought 228. 

1857. — "1 havo given general notice of 
the Shntur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.*’— Qreaiked't Letters 
during Stege of J)elhij 42^ 

SOW ABE Y, SUWABBEE, s. 
Hiad. from Pers. safari. A cavalcade, 
a cortege of mounted attendants. 

1803. — They must have tents, elephants, 
and other aewazy; and must havo with 
them a sufficient body of troops to guard 
their persons.” — A. neilesieyf in Lt/e of 
J/ii}iro, 3 . 310. 

1809.— “He had no Bawany.”— id. Va- 
Untiot I. 38S. 

1814,—“ 1 was often reprimanded by ^e 
Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suvairee, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening evcursion." — ForheSf Or, Mem, in. 
120; [2nded. ii. 372]. 

[1826 — “ Tho *a 8 wai 7 ,’ or suite of Tnm' 
buckle, arrived at the palace .” — Pandutaug 
JIaru ed. 1873, i. 119.] 

1827.— “Orders wore given that on the 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
Sowotree, a grand procession, when the 
Pnnee was to receive the Begum os an 
honoured guest.” — Sir Walter Seott, The j 
iiurgeon's Laughter, ch. siv, 

0. 1631. — “Je tdchenii d’dviter toute la 
IKiussi^re do ces immenses sowaxxis.”— 
JoLqueniont, Corresp. ii. 121. 

[1837.— “The Raja of Benares came with 
a very magnificent surwaixee of elephants 
and camels,”— Mus JSden, Up the Country, 
i. 35.) 

SOWABBY CAMEL, s. A swift or 
riding cameL See SOWAR, SHOOTER-. 

, 1835. — “*I am told you dress a camel 

beautifully^’ said the young Princess, ’and 
I waa anxious to . . . ask you to lostruct 
my people how to attire a aawfln camel.’ 
This was flattering mo on very weak 
point; there is hut one thing in the world 
that t perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress a camel.” — Wand (ring* of a 
Pilgrim, fa. 36. 

SOWCAB) s. Hind, idhitkdr/ 
alleged to fae from Skt. sddhu, 'right,* 
with the Hind, affix hdr, 'doer*; &ij. 


ATahr. sdvakdr. A native banker ; 
corresponding to the' Chetty of S. 
India. 

1803. — "You should not confine >our 
dealings to one soucar. Open a commum- 
cation with every Boucar m Poonah^ and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for bills.” — WeClingUin, Deep., ed. 1837, 
li. 1. 

1826. — “We were also aahoiikazB, and 
granted bills of exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest.” — Pandurang Mari, 174 ; [ed. 187^ 
1. 261]. 

[In the following the word is con- 
founded with Sowar : 

|1877.— “It was the habit of the 80 WarB» 
ns tbe goldsmiths ore called, to bear their 
wealth upon their persons.” — Mrs. Outhne, 
Mg Tear xn an Indian Fort, i. 294.] 

SOY» s. A kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese sUyau. 
(a young Japanese fellow-passen^ 
gave the pronunciation clearly as 
yu , — A B5, Chin, shi-yu. [Mr. Platts 
^9 ser. N, d: Q. iv. 475) points out that 
in Japanese as wntten with the native 
character soy would not be stVau, but 
siyav^yuj iu the Bomanised Japanese 
tms is simplified to s/uwit (colloquially 
this is still further redfuced, by drop- 
the final vowel, to shoy or soy). 
this monoayllahle only the so 
represents the classical siyau; the final 
consonant (i/) is a relic of the termina- 
tion yu. The Japanese word is itself 
; derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sze-yii, at Amoy, «t-iu, at 
Canton, shi-yau, of which the first 
element means 'salted heans,* or other 
fruits, dried and used os condiments ; 
the second element merely means 'oil.*} 
It is made from the heans of a plant 
common in the Himalaya and £. Asia, 
and much cultivated, viz. Glycine Soja, 
Sieh. and Zucc. (Soya his^ida, Moench.), 
boiled doim and fermented. [In Indm 
the bean is eaten in places where it is- 
cultivated, as in Chum Hagpur (7Fa(f» 
Econ. JOibL iii. 510 seq.)"} 

1679.—“. . . Mango and Saio, two sorts 
of sauces brought from tbe East Indies.”—- 
Journal of John Locle, in Zd, King*s Life 

1688.— “I have been told^ that soy is 
made with a fishy composition, ana it 
seems most likely by the Tasto; tho* a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
very iatlmate with ono tiiat sailed often 
from Tonqmn to Japan, from whence tho 
true Soy comes, told mo that it was inado 
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only with 'Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
witli 'Water and Salt.”— /Jowipur, ii. 28. 

1690. — , , Sony, tho choicest of all 
Sa^^cc9,” — Ovinj/tont IJ97« 

1712.— "Hoc IcRumoii in co^uitUl Japo* 
nicl ulraitiquo roplot paginnui ; ox co nnm* 
quo conficitur; tuiu puls .ITiVo clictii nuao 
foreulis pro consistentid. ot butyri loco 
ndditur, uutyrum culm hdc coclO res ignota 
cst ; turn Sooju dictum ombamma, ijuod 
nisi forcuHi) cortb frictis ot ossatia omni- 
bus alTunditur.”— iTucrfijvcr, Amotn. ExqU 
p. S30. 

1770. — An clabomto account of tho pre- 
i>aratian of Soy is given by TVlioi^y. TravtU^ 
V^.T. iv. 121*122 ; ami moro bricliy by 
K.iompfcr on tho quoted above. 

[1900. — “ Mu«*brooms shred into small 
jucces, ibavoiircd with (soy).— -V m. 

A JJii>tom\ti4Cs ta Jajxint i. 

SPIN, a. An unmarried lady ; 
popular abbreviation of ‘ Spiiibter.* 
[The Port, equivalent mlUra {soUicra) 
wits used in a derogatory beiise (tfmi/, 
note ou Pyrtird dc Laval. Uak. Soc. ii. 
128)0 

SPONGE-CAKE, s. Tins wall- 
known form of cake is called through- 
out Italy pa7is di SpaffnUy a fact that 
suggested to us the possibility that the 
English name is really a corruption 
of SpanUh-cah. The imtiie in Japan 
tend.s to voiiilnn thi.s and must be 
our excuse for introducing the term 
here. 

1S60. — “There is a cake called lawfeim 
resernbUng sponge-coke. ... It is haid to 
have been introduced by tho Siiaiiiardu, and 
tlint its namo is a corruption of C\uiiila,** 
— J/fcM JSwC* Japaiit i. 2JS. 

8POTTIfD-l>£EB, a. Axis mteu* 
latua of Gray ; [Cervtu axU of Blan- 
ford (^^a 1 anlalla 1 640)]; Hind. cAlhif, 
Skt. chitra, ‘spotted.* 

1673. — “Tho saino Night wo travelled 
easily to ^Icgatnna, using our Fowling- 
Pieces all tbo way, being boro presented 
with Bich Game, os Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeon'*, Chitrets, or Spotted Deer.”— rVyer, 
71. 

[1077.— “Spotted Deoro vrq shall bond 
homo, fiomo oy y* Europe ships, if they 
touch hero," — /brreaf, JiomUiy /Mierst i. 140,] 

p}79,— “There being convonioney in thi.s 
placo for yu breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
ivhich thoHon’blo Company doo ovury ycaro 
order to bo sent homo for Ilia Majesty, It 
is ordered that caro bo taken to brood thorn 
up in this Factory (Mada|)olIam), to bo sent 
homo accordingly."— >V. ,S!f, (/forr/6 Council 


(on Tour), 16th Ai>rU, in I^otes and Ext*.. 
J/odros, 1871, 

1CS2. — “This is a 6no pleasant situation, 
full of groat shady trees, most of them 
TumartMt well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like oar fallow-deer.**— /Tcrfecr, 
Dicoy, Oct. 10 ; (Hak. Soo. i. 39]. 

SQUEl^E, s. This is used in 
An^lo-Chincse talk for an illegal ex- 
action. It id, we suppose, the trans- 
lation of a Chinese expression. It 
corresponds to the malaioUa of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other slang 
phrases in many totigue.s. 

18S2.— **If tho licence (of thoUong mor* 
clmnts) « . . \viui costly, it secured to them 
ninntcrrupted and extraordinary pecuniary 
advankigos; hut ou tho other band it 
subjected them to * calls* or * squeezes* 
for contributions to public w-orks, ... for 
tho relief of districts suiferin^ from &c.m’ity 
... os well as for tho often itnaginary , • . 
danuigu caused by tlio ovortlowing of tho 
*Yftngtso Kciuig* or tho * Yellow llivor.*** 
— The Fankictic at Canton , p. 36. 

STATION, s. A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the [dace 
where the English oiliciaLs of a district, 
or the otUcers of a garri.son (not in a 
fortress) reside. Also the aggregate 
society of such a place. 

[1832. — **Tho nobles and gonilcnion ore 
fro(iucntly invited to witness a 'Station 
b.'ill.* . . — Mrs. Mur Jlassan Alt, Ol/ssr^^ 
tftiions, I. 196.] 

1866,- 

“And if I told how much I ato at one 
MofiiSi>il station, 

I'm sure 'twould cause at home a most 
extraordinary sem^ation.” 

Treuhjnn, Thr liaxck ilnngalov). in 
Frtucr, Ixxin. p. 391. 

„ “ Who «^skcd tho Station to dinner, 

and allowed only one glass of Simkin to 
each guest."— ytftf. 231. 

STEVBDOEB, s. One employed 
to stow the cargo of a ship and to 
unload it. TJio verb aUvtir l^t. 
stijHtre] is u&ed both in Sp. and Fort, 
in the sense of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to pack cioae, us to press 
wool. EAivttdor hi the scu.^-e of a 
wool-packer only is given in tlie Sp, 
Dictionaries, b\it no doubt lias been 
used in every sense of e«(tv<ir. See 
ElieaL av. 

STIOK-INSEOT, s. The name 
commonly apidied to certain or- 
tliopteruus injects, of the* family 
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BUCKET. 


Phasmidne^ whicli have this 6troiJgest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of btick^ sonicti mes 6 or 7 
inches in Icugtlu 

175l.*~^*Tbo other romarkablo aaiiiial 
^liich 1 xnot with at Cuddahrt was tho 
animated StaXk> of which tbero aro dtilcr" 
out kinds. Sonio oppear Jiko dned straws 
tied together, others hko grass. , . 
iter, 20, 

I860.— “Tho Stlck-ittsoct. — Tho /Vuw 
mufiie or spectres ♦ . . prc:»e»t as close *1 
rcsombhinco to small bninchcs, or IcatlcaS 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 
• , CVyo«, 1. 252 

[STICKLAC, ii. Lac encrusted on 
sticlcs, which in this form is collected 
ill tho jungles of Central India. 

[1580. — “ AMioro, houovcr, there is a 
regular trado m stickdac, tho proiugation 
of thoiiLscct IS sistcnuitic.illy carried on by 
thobO who widi for a certain and abundant 
crop.*'— //it/f, JuiujU Lijtf dOS.J 

STIWK-WOOAs. iWfdw J/aiin- 
iuina, Lam., a luyrtaceuirs plant of 
Mauritius, called there liois punnf* 
**At thu Curnival in Goa, one of tho 
sports IS to drop bits of this stink- 
lyood into the pockets of i-espccUblo 
persons.** — litrdxcood (MS.). 

STBILHANA, STBESDHANA, 
s. Skt. iirv-dhma^ * womeu*s propertj*.’ 
A term of Hindu Law, axiplied \o 
certain property belonging to n woman, 
which follows a law of succession 
diilerent from that which regulates 
other property. The term is first 
to be louud in the works of Jones 
and Colebrooke (1790*1800), but lias 
recently been introduced into European 
scientific treatises. [Sec Maync, iRndu 
Zaio, 541 seqn^ 

^ 1876.—“ Tho settled property of a mar- 
ried woman ... is iveli known to tho 
Hindoos under tho namo of stxidhon.'*— 
Mainty Eurltf iMttiuUonSy 321. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

SUAKIN, n.p. This name, and the 
melancholy victories in its vicinity, ai*c 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. Bavjdkin. 

c. 1331, — “This very day wo arrived at 
tho island of SawSkin. It is about 0 miles 
from the mainland, and bos neither drink- 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
brought in boats, and tliore aro cistorna to 
collect min water. . . i6n Baiuta. ii. 
161-2. 


1526.— “The Prti;»to c^otiimeil Mn.akmg 
with our xieople, and Miid to Don Itoilrigo 
that ho would liavo great picosiuro and com- 
jiloto contentment, it ho saw a fort of ours 
erected in Mocuha, or in ^uaquem, or iii 

la.'— Corral, iii. 42; [sco JJalffvquer^iLtf 
Cuttwt. ii. 229]. 

[c. 1500.—'* . . . thcnco it (the aea) washes 
both Perbin and Kthiopu where are Dahlak 
and Sualon, and is called (the Gulf of) 
Omifn and tho Persian Sea."— cd, 
Jatnlty li. 121.] 

SUCKEB-BUOKEB, n.p. A name 
often given in N. India to Uppor Sind, 
from two neighbouring places, via, 
the town of Sw.har on the right hank 
of tile Iiidub, and the island fortress of 
Bulbar f>t JShakkar in ihc nver. An 
alternative name is Boree-Buckert from 
BohrJy a towui opjiosite Bukkar, on the 
left Uuik, the name of which is 
piobahly a relic of the ancient town 
of Arar or A tor, tliough tlie site lias 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. [See McCriixdU, In- 
vasion oj Jmliay 352 

c. 1333. — '* 1 iia.'.bod 5 d«i)d at l^liarl . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to Bak^. They 
tbu’s call a diio town through which flows a 
canal denied from tho nicr Sind."— /5n 
Balutuy in. 111-115. 

1521. — Shall Beg “then took his do* 
]<artnru for Bhokkar, and nfUr sovctal days' 
marching orrivod nt tho plain surrounding 
Sakbar."'< — TarlAdii iViCniu, in i* 311. 

15&1. — “After u thouMud sufferings wo 
arriicd at tho cind of somo days’ joumoy, 
at Siawaii (iSeAtrun), nud then, iiassing by 
Patam and Harilja, tvo entered the fortress 
of ^icfi VI fi, p. 126. 

fc. 1590. — “BhaUuiT (Bhukkar) is a 
notablo fortress ; in aiicicufc chronicler it Js 
called AlaniHiimb."— .IT», cd. JarrtUy ii. 327.] 

1C16. — “ Buckor, the Chiefo Citio, is 
called Buckor Succor."— Tory, [cd, 1777| 
p. 75], 

1753.— *‘Vicnt ensuito Bnkor, uu commo 
It o»t 6cnt da ns la G^c^rjphio Turquo, Feker, 

, tiUd situftt sur uno collinc, entre deux bms 
do ITndus, on font uuv llo . . . la 
, g^ographio . . . ajouto quo ZoiiAri (i.r. Iton) 
cst uno nutro iillo situ^u ws-,V\ 7 s do cotio 
tio du c6t6 meridional, ot quo Sekar, autro- 
uicntf Sokor, osfc en m£nio position dii cht4 
soptoutrionai," — i>Vlnii7f<>, p. 37. 

SUGEBTfS. Old English. Wright 
oxxilaiiis the word as * dried bweet- 
meats or sugnr-plunia* Does it not 
I in the quotations rather mean loaf- 
sugar? [Palmer ^Folk Etpnol. 378) 
says that the original nieauiiig was a 
* slice of melon or gourd,’ Ital. zuccataf 
kind of meat mode of Putiipions or 
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Gourdes' (Florio) from ;;ucc«, gourd 
or puiupkm,' which is a shortened 
form of u corniptiou of Lat. 

cucurbihf (Diiz), Tliis is 2)crhap3 the 
suiuo word wludi appears m t))e quota- 
tion from Linschoton below, where 
the editor suggests that it Is derived 
from Mahr snluiUt^ ‘slightly dried, 
desiccated,' and Sir IL Yiilc suggests 
a corruption of H. donth^ ‘dried giuger/J 

[1537. — **. . • |uckod inafrailo, two littio 
barrels of suckat. . . Papers 

u/tfirJUiffH <tf J/fiiry VIIL xil pt, j. 451.] 

153].— ** White auclcct from i£indi'* (i,r. 
Sind) and Oliina,’— in 

f/ai/. ii. 4V2, 

[1593.—“Giupcrhy tho AmbLinH, Persians 
uml UHirkes Is called Gang^ibil (aoe 61NGSK), 
in GmutsLiOf Doc^in, apd -Bongula, when it is 
frC'ih and grrecn Adme, and when dried 
ankte.’*— *Zphijit/iuff/i, Hah. Soc. ii» 70.] 

c. 1520-30.— 

For thi*», 

Thw Candy wine, three uicrclianii were 
undone , 

Thti«o sockets brake .-ui nuny more." 

JJuiithu imi Fl(teh., Thf LiUte 
fVeiic/t Zrturj/frr, i* 1. 


SUOLIT, SAOKOLOTH, &C., S. 
Pors, sahalluty tuUillatt foklathiy sal'lH^ 
(du. applied* to corlain woollen j>tutrs, 
and particularly now to European 
broadcloth. It is sometimes deltned j 
i\A i^carld broad cloth ; but thougli this i 
colour is frequent, it docs not seem to I 
be essential lo the name. [^arlU was j 
the name oi a inaterml long huforc it 
denoted a colour. lu the Liberate 
HoU oJ* 14 Hen. III. (1230, quoted in , 
ds 0. 8 sen i. 139) we read o£ 
6iwfjmm scurltl^ hi own, rciL white and 
scarlet color is dc MtirhU*! it ha**^ how- 
ever, hecu supposed tliat our word 
cornea from some form of the 
present word (sec Shwt^ a.v. Scarlet).^ 
But the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form must not be 

trusted to. It U a* modcni form, 
probably taken from the European 
'w'ord, fas according to Skeat, the 
Turkisli Uhrlat is merely borrowed 
from the Itdl. sairlatto]. 

The word is found in tlic medieval 
liti*rature of Europe in the form stela- 


* lUrc W an jiiatauco In whlcli bcarlut Ik w»«l 
P)r * broattlclotli * ; 

c. ltW3.— **. . . they laid thrui out, partly in 
lino Colton Cloth . - In SUUcn Stulfs 
*,tiwkpil wUli GohUnd hW, to 
Htimmer-Uniweri of: iwUy bnsllKh Scarlet,, to 

inako two Arabian Vunts of for thtilr Kle,; 

JJernlfr, K T. 13; l«l. ConstM, ISh). 


<oa», a term which has been the suyect 
of controversy both as to etymotosy 
and to exact meaning (see Marco Pow, 
Bk. i. eh. 58, yjolss)^ Among tlie con- 
jectures as to etymology are a deri- 
vation from Ar, said, ‘polisliing' 
(see SICLEEGUE); from Sicily (Ar. 
Siiilujn)\ and from the Lat. ci/cfus, 
cijcladatus. In the Arabic Pow6idisia 
of the 1 3th century (Florence, 1871), 
is tniuslaied by eiWas. The 
couclusiun come to in the note on 
Marco FolOf batmd, ^lartly !)ut not 
entirely, on the modern iue.aning of 
i^alMldty was that t*>aUd(un tvos 

£ rb)»a))ly a light woollen tc.xtui*e. 

lut Ddisy and De Jong give it as 
Ltojfe dc soie, hroclue <^ar, and the 
])assage from Edrisi supports this un- 
doubtedly. To the north of India 
the name suhldt is given to a stulY 
imported from the borders of China. 

j 1010.— Tho robc*« wore thou brought, 
consiKting of valuable frouka of aakldtun 
of various colours. . . m 

ii. liS. 

c. 11.W. — ** Almoria (A hutria) wti*»a Muswl- 
; man city at the tirno of the ^toravidao. It 
' uos then ti place of {^roat industry, and 
rcokoned, .among otborit, SOO silk looms, 
ivherc tljoy )o.auuf»cturcd ccuttjy robei, 

I broc.a(lo<*, the Ktuffi known ob SaUatlln 
i Is/tihdnl . . « nrid various other ailk 
^iklnsi (Joubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220.— “ Tobrli Tho chief city of 
I Azarkiban. . . . They m.ako there the 
fatoiFoeallod *atMbl (boo TABS?), SiklUtflo, 
/i^i/d57, fine Mitins and other toxture.s 
which arc exported ovorywhere,**— 
in BarhUrtte Mfpnanl, 133. 
c. 13701- 

*' Uie boor, his herd, was lyk salTreun 
That to his girdcl mugbto ndoun 
Hko fcboos of Cordewano, 

Of UruiTges wuro tils lioscii hrouu 
llts Robe was of Syklatoun 
That costo many u Jano.” 

C/tUrctr, »Vir 7?io/>«5, 4 fPitrauxi/, 
Kilcstiicro Text). 

e. 3590.— 

** Sukiafe'»'/f wM* o Furangl o Puriug&ll ” 
(BroaUcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). . , .— -I?rt (orig.) i. 110. Rloch- 
niann renders ‘iSror/W liroadcloth * (sec 
above). [The samo w*ord, k used 

later on of ‘wwUon stwlfa* made in 
Kashmir {JarrtUi Airt, ii. 355).] 

1073. — is already full of 
London C3oatb, or Saokcloath JLofidrf, os 
they call it.’W*Vyrr, 221. 

„ ** His Hose of London Sackcloth 

of any Colour.*’— 301. 

(1810.— . hie simple dress of soDk- 
laat and flat black woollen cap, . . 
Lhpd, Oemrd, Narr* i« 1G7.1 
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18&4.— *** List of Chincso articloa brouglit 
to India. . • . Suklat, n lund of camlot nmdo 
of camol’a hair.'* — Xaditl^ 212. 

1802.— In this season iravollors wear 
garments of slicop'Skin \nth slcovesi the 
liccey sido inxrards, and tho exterior covered 
with Sooklati or bhinkot** — Punjab Trade 
Jitportf 57 . 

„ ** BuoanoxiTH (Enropo), (‘Suklat,' 
*Mahoot*y*^Jbid. -l/yi. p. cexxx. 

SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock^ 
the Btauding dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former days. The bird wcus caught 
in the ^^ard, os the traveller entered, 
and ^vas on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dre:»scd. * 

[c. 1848.—" ‘ Sudden death ’ moans a 
young chicken about a month old, caught, 
Killed, and grilled at the shortest notice."— > 
JiernciuUef I’byuf/e to ChinOj i. 198,] 

SUDDEB, adj., but used as s. 
Literally ‘chief,’ being An Mdr. This 
term hud a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
os in tile example quoted below*. Tfie 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal applications arc tlic 
following : 

a. Sudder Board. Tiiis id the 
‘Board of Revenue/ of wdiicli there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
is a Boaid of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called ‘ Sudder Board ’ there. 

h. Sudder Court, i.r. ‘Sudder Ad- 
a.wlut {sadr \idalat). This W'as till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W.P., the 
chief court of appeal from the Mofusail 
or District Courts, the Judges being 
menibers of the Bengal Civil Service. 
In the yeai* named the Calcutta Sudder 
Court was amalgamated with the 
Supreme Court ^ which Euglish 
Law had been administered by English 
Barrister- Judges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the Court 
of Judiciiinj. A similar Court also 
the Sudder Adawlut ii^ the 

c. Sudder Ameeu, t.e. chief Ameen 
(q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second <dasb of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI. of 1868. 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act HI. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Sudder Ameen ; 
the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameeu; the 
3rd, MoonsifiT. lii the new classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the lat, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
aud Mmisiifs (see HOONSIFF) of 4 
grades ; in Bombaj^, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class in 3 grades, and 2iid 
class in 4 grades; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judges in 3 grades^ aud 
Mnnsiifs in 4 grades. 

d. Sudder Station. The chief 
statiou of a district^ vi^. that where 
the Collector, Judge, aud other chief 
civil olilcials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

c. 1310.— "Tbo Sadr>^{A<Z/t /‘Chief of 
the Word ') i«r. tho 'Kadi-ef-fiTic^ (‘Judge 
of Judges') (CAZEE) « . • possosaca ten. 
townships, producing a rovonuo of alout 
CO, 000 tankoa. Ho is alM> called Sadr-ef- 
Jiianu**^Shih(ibuddln BisiiMlI, ia'Abfejc< 
£xU, xiii. 185. 

SUFEENA, s. Hind, saflm. This 
is the native corr. of snhwena. It is 
shaped, but not much distorted, by 
the existence in Hind, of the Ar. word 
bafina for ‘a blank-book, a note-book.’ 

SUGAR, B. This familiar woid U 
of Skt. origin. SarlMra originally 
signifies ‘grit or gravel/ tUeuce crys- 
tallised sugar, ana through a Prakrit 
form fakkara gave tlic Pers. s/inHar, 
the Greek odigca/’ ond cdKxapop, aud the 
late Latin sacckartm. Tlie Ar. is 
sukkar^ or with the article as-sukkar^ 
and it is probable that our modern 
forms, It, sticchero and sitccherOt Fr. 
stirrc. Germ. Zucker^ Eng. sugar^ came 
as well as the Sp. azucar^ and Port. 
amtear, from the Arabic direct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. TJie 
Russian is sakbar ; Polisli zulacr ; 
Hung, sukur. In fact thc< ancient 
knowledge of the product was slight 
and vague, and it was by the Arabs 
that the cultivation of the su^r-cane 
was introduced into Egypt, Simly, and 
uVndalusia. It is possible indeed, and 
not improbable, that |)alm-sugar (see 
JAQ6EBV) is a much older product 
than that of the cane. [This 19 dis- 
puted by Watt (Eton. Diet. vL pL i. 
p. 31), ivho is inclined to fix the home 
of the canc in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not kuowrn ; 
there is only a slight aud doubtful 
statement of Loureiro, w*ho, in speak- 
ing of Cochin-Cliina, uses the worib 
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*‘]ial)itat ft colitur/* which may imply 
its existence iu a wild btate, os* well jis 
luidcr cultivation, iu that country*. 
De Candolle assi^is its caidiesb pro- 
ductiou to the country extending from 
Cochxu-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have jsaid, the know- 
ledge wiiich the ancients had o£ sugar 
was very dim, wc are disposed greatly 
to (plus! ion the thesis, which has been 
so couddently maintained by Salmasius 
and later w*ritors, that the original 
fuccharoii of Greek and Roman writers 
w^is not sugar hut the siliceous con- 
cretiou sometimes deposited iu ham- 
l>oos, and used in medieval medicine 
under the name tahashcer (<pv.) 
(where sec a cpiotilion from Roylc, 
t«ikiiig the same * view). It is just 
l)o«sib]e that Pliny iu the iiossage 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
two dilferent things, hut wo see no 
j)UHlcieut evidence even of this. In 
White's Latin Diet, wc read that by 
the word sac<haron Is memt (not sugar 
hut) *^a sweet juice distilling from the 
joints of the Imiiihoo,” Tliis is non- 
.••etus.*. Tlicrc is no .‘>uc!i sweet juice 
<lLstiUed from the foinU of the ham- 
l;oo ; nor i.i the hub.7Unce talaJnr at 
all sweet. On the contrary it is 
slightly bitter and jdiysicky in t;u>te, 
witti no approacli to bWcetm;;3S. It is 
u hydrate of silica. It could never 
lja\c been called “honey’* (.‘'ce Dios- 
corides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of !)ani6oo>5t/f/ar ap])cars to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some re^cinbhince of its 
concretions to luitt))S of sugar. [The 
same view is taken ui the Enojcl* Brit, 
Dtli ed. xxii. 625, quoting Xot. U Extr.^ 
XXV, 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of seem to be easily accounted 

for by lack of knowledge,; and they 
are exactly paralleled by tile lo<wc and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the bwirds of 
this hook. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the typo of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honc\j applied to 
sugar in several of these ciirly extracts. 
This phraseology coutinueu down to 
the Middle Agits, at Icjist in its appli- 
(Xition to micrystalliscd products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous buhsUmces. 
In the quotation from Pvgolotti we 
appreiiuud that Ins three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syrup or treacle made finui the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have liccu 
In early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention skumt or ‘stone- 
Iiouey’ OS a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsung 
(627-650) a man was sent to Gangetic 
India to learn the art of bugar-making ; 
and Mateo Polo belo\v nicutions the 
introduction from Egypt ot the further 
art of roiining it. In India now, C/unJ 
(Oheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
wliiter kinds of common sugar ; 
(Misreo) or Kgvplian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is cidled lam/. 

O. A.D. 60.— 

** QuOquo ferens rapidum divho gurgito 
fontem 

Va.%tis Induj aquia mixtum non Aontit 
Hyd.upcn ; 

Quiquo DiUmt tcacrA dulci*^ ah anmdino 
buccoi. • . iii. 235. 

„ “Aiunt invoniri apuil Indoii ujul 
in arundmuin foliis, quod uut noi illiua 
cuih, uut ip^ius arundiiiH huwor dulcu ot 
pinguJA gigaat.**— JJ/njl, Ixxsiv, 

c. A,D. 65. — ** It 10 called crd<cxo/)oi», and 
H a kind of honoy uhich solidities iu India, 
and in ^Vrabiu Felix ; and U found u|>oii 
c.mos, in iU bubaUinco re’fenihhDg mU, 
and crunched by the teeth oa lalt ia. Mixed 
with ivutor and drunk, it 10 good for tho 
belly and stomachy and for nlTcctions uf tho 
blatldor and kidno\H.'— J/at, 
.I/a/, ii. c. lOi. 

c. A.D. 70.— **Saceharott ot Arabia f«rt, 
''ed Ittud&tiua India, l^t uutum mol iu 
haruuclinibus colleclutn, eummiuxii luodo 
candidum. dentibux umpkvfimuiii 

nucu ubuilan.'io maguitudine, ad mediemau 
taiitum uj«um."— P/ui. J/is/, Xat, xiu 8. 

c. 170 . — ** But all these articles are hotter 
thau is dc 0 irablc, and 00 they nggravntu 
feserdy much .as wine would. But ox}/mfli 
alone does nut aggravate fever, whilat it in 
uu active purgatue. * . . Xot undo-enxdlyi 
1 thiiiUy that aaccharum uuiy nho bo 
counted among things uf this quality, , , 

— (JaieHp Mtifiodtut J/o/^ndiy viii. 

c. 630.— **In Indicts stngnis nasci arun- 
dinca cuUmiquo dicuniury cx quorum 
radicihus expre^sum Buav5s.ilmum succuni 
bibunt. Vndo ct Vorro ait: 
indtea non magno in arboro crc*tcit aniudo ; 
Jllius ci lontis premitur nidlcibuf humor, 
Dulcia qui nequeant aucco conccduro molbi." 

hitlQt i JliipitUiiStj Oriffinum, 
Lib* xvii. cap. viL 

e. 1220.—** Sunt immper in Term (Sancta) 
cauu?nc/fae do quibua zucohaxa ox coinprc't- 
hiono cliqiuitur." — /afo6/ Vi(riast\ //uf. 
JhtfoSQlymt cup. Ixxxv. 

1208.— ** Baugala cat une provouco ven 
midi. • . • 11 font grant morcliandie, car U 
ont espi 0 galanga e giogiber 0 succoro ot 
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do maintes antrcs ohiorcs ^oapico^a.''— -J/owo 
Poh, Gcog. Toxt» cb. cxxvi. 

1298.—** Jo voz dl quo oncesto provoncea'^ 
(Qiiinsai or Chobiaxig)^ “nnist ot oo fait 
plus Bucar quo no fait on tout lo outiro 
mondo, ot co CHt oncoro graDdisaimo 'vonto**’ 
—Ilid, cb. chii. 

1298.— ‘‘And bcforo this city'^ (a ptoco 
near ^-chau) *^camo under tbo Groat Can 
those poopio know not how to mako iino 
sugar {zucckero) \ they only used to boil and 
skim tno juice, which, when cold, loft a 
black pasto. But after they camo under 
tho Groat Can some mon of Babylonia*’ 
of Cairo) “who happened to bo nt 
tho Court proceeded to this city and taught 
tho people to roiino sugar with the a^os 
of certain trpes.”— /dm. in llartmiOt ii» 49, 

c. 1813 — “In Cyprus tho following 
articles are sold by tho hundred-weight 
(cantaiadipeto) and at a pneo in besants: 
Round popper, sugar in powder (polvere^ dt 
zucchero) . . . sugars m loaves (zucchezi tn 
pant), bees’ honey, sugar-cane honoy, and 
Ciirob-honoy {vule d*iipe^ melt dv cunnumtlit 
welt di tarridir), . . 34. 

,, “ Loaf Bugnrs are of several sorts, 

viz. zucchero inurMientt cajfeltinOf and tarn- 
liKoniat and uiuscialfo, and (feaufiOscAtTio ; 
and the muivAriu is tho best sugar there is ; 
for it 14 more thoroughly boiled, and its paste 
is whiter, and more solid, than any other 
sugar ; it is in the form of the rxunhif/eitia 
sugar like this A ; and of this tnvrcfttim 
kind but little comes to tho west, because 
nearly tho wbolo is kept for the mouth and ' 
for tho uso of the Sotdun himself. j 

“ Zucchero Mj’dimo is tho next best 
aftor tho muccam . . . ^ 

“Zucchero ifccto^i/foata is tho beat next 
aftor tho best ea^ettino, 

“Zucchero mvicniCto is tho best after 
that of JSambillonia, 

* ♦ * # * 

“ Zucchero cAandi, tho bigger tho pieces 
aro, and tho whiter, and the brighten so 
much is it tho bettor and finer, and tuero 
should not bo too much small stuff. 

“Powdered sugars aro of many kinds, ns 
of Cyprus, of Rhodes, of the Cranco of 
^loarome, and of Aloxandna and they 
aro all made originally in entire loaves ; 
but os tho}' aro not so thoroughly dono, os 
tho other sugars that keep their loaf shape 
. . , tho loaves tumble to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is callod powdorod 
sugar'. . (and a great deal moro).— 
/tid. 3&2-365. Wo cannot interpret most 
of tho names in tho preceding extract. 
JSamhillonia is * Sugar of Babylon,* of 
Cairo, and Dommasehjno of Damascus. 
Mveehera (boo CANDY (STJGAB), tho 
second quotetion), CqffeUino, and JUvjtciattOf 
no doubt all represent Arabic terms used 
in the trade at Alexandria, but wo cannot 
identify them. 

c. 1345.—“ J'ai vu vendro dans lo Bongalo 
. . . un rithl (rottla) do sucre (al-Bukl^), 
poids do Dihly, pour quatro drachmes,**— 
Jbn Latiitaf iv, 211. 


1516.—'^ 3Ioreo>or they make in this city 
(Bongala, uf, probably Chittagong) much 
and good white cane sugar (a^quere 
braneo de emuu), but they do not know 
how to consolidate it and make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up tho powder in certain 
wrappers of raw hido, very woU stitched 
up ; and mako great loads of it, which ore 
despatched for salo to many parts, ter it is 
a great trafBo.**— ifar&cuie, Jjisbon cd. 362. 

(1630. — “ Let us havo a word or two of the 
prices of STiger and auger candy/ —Abrrwf, 
Bombay LtUtrs^ i. 5.] 

1807* — “ Cbocun salt quo par offet dos re- 
gards do Farid, dcs monccaux do torro so 
ohangoaient on sucre. Tel cst lo motif du 
suniom do Schakar pain, ' tresor do sucre * 
qui lui a dte donnd.*^— ArdWi-i-J/ii/r/f, 
emoted by Qartin de Tossy, Reh Jlfvj.'d5* 
l^is is tho saint, Farld-uddln Sbakarganj 
id. A.D, 1268) whoso shrino is at Risk Pollan. 
m tho Punjab.) [Seo Creole, JPepufar Re- 
ligion, kc, i. 214 seq 2 A 

1810*—^* Although tho sugar cano is si^ 
posed by many to bo indigenous in India, 
yot it has only been within tho lost 50 years 
that it has l^n cultivated to any groat 
extent. . . . Strango to say, tho only sugar- 
candy used until thattimo** (20 years beforo 
tho uato of tho book) **was received from 
China; latterly, however, mony gentlemen 
have speculated deeply in tho manufacture. 
Wo now SCO sugar-candy of tho first quality 
manufactured in various places of Bengal, 
and I boliovo that it is at least admitted 
that tho raw sugars from that quarter anr 
euinenUy good. — 1 riYfunitro^, v,JL ii. 133» 

SULTAH, 8- Ar. sultdti, Prince, 
a Monarch.* But this concrete sense 
is, in Arabic, post-classical only. Tlie 
classical sense is abstract ‘dominion.* 
The corresponding words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, os usual, sh or s. 
Thus slioltdn in Daniel (e.g, vi, 26 — 
“in the Avhole dominion of my kiugt 
dom ”} is exactly the same word. The 
^iicrete word, corresponding to sultan 
in its post-classical sense, is skallit, 
which is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 
6 — “governor.” So Saladin (Yusuf 
Saldh-ad-dln) was not the hrst Joseph 
who ivas s«rta» of Egypt [“ In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon proper name ; 
and as a title it is taken by a host of 
petty kiMlets. The Abboside Caliphs 
(ns Al-wdsik , , ,) formerly created 
these Sultana os their regents. Al 
TiL*i bi*llah (a.d. 974) invested the 
famous Sabuktagin witJi the oificc . . . 
Sabuktamn’s son, the famous Mahiudd 
of the Qhaznavite dynasty in 1002, 
was the first to adopt ‘Sultdn* as an 
independent title some 2(X) years- 
after the death of Hat^-al-Boshid** 
{Burton, Arab, Nights, i. 188.)] 
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0. 050,— “ *Ejrl B(uriXe(af 3(ixa^X 
Tou Oeo0(\ou dvijXdtv dirA 
■tfriXoy \y' xojLi:rap{wj^, ^X**-’** xttfuxXiiv rip re 
!^oXda>'d)* xal rdx ^^d/iay xai rdy KcOi^oOtf 
xal dia^6povt 76\c» r^s AaX- 

MaWay.”— C o;l»/ii 2 U, Porphurog,. Dt Thcnui* 

4il,u^, ii. Thcma si. ^ * 

c. 1075 (written c. 1130).—** . . , cf cal 
ca(7c\QKrrs I[/p<rar re xal XapaKrjvoOs aurol 
xi^iei rijt llepcrlSot yeydpacn arov\rdyop 
riy ^Tpayyoyt:rioa * iyo/dd(rayretf 3sr€p 
ffrjpaiyeL rrap*^ airoif BatrtXe^s xal Tavro- 
hpdru^," ^ Xicq)/iori(3 /Jrgennius, Coni- 
t. 9. 

0.1121. — **Dp (IMtiis Soldanl mira rc- 
fonuit, «it ilo incogtutis spociubus quox iu 
uriotito vitlorunt. Soldonus dicitur qua?i 
f of Its do)iiniujt, quia cuiicti^ pmeest Oriontis 
principtbiu,*' — Onlericys I'lCic/iV, //«<, 
/Ccc/fj, Lib. XU In Paris ed. of Lt /’i eiosL 
1S52, Sv. 2.’»rt.7. 

1105.— “Both parties f.\ithfnlly adhered 
to thin arp\nt«oniont, until it intcrruj)tod 
by tho interference of BanUr'Sbah ben 
f^iiah, who f^ovemi all Persia, and holds 
i>uptcmo {>ower over d5 of its Kin(fi>. This 
pnneo is called in Arabic Sultan ubKnrs* 
aUKh.ibir (suprctiiu commander of I’erita).*' 
— Ji, Jfrujtthitiif in lIVTyAfi 10»V10d. 

o. l*200.~“Kndomcntr<» nuo ccs cboscs 
coroient cinst cn Antiochc, ii nicsiji^o qtii 
uir AuHsieiiH cstoiuut ale au soudan du 
Perse i>or doinandur aide Von retournoient.’* 
— C\tt(faom^ tU Tiftt Old Fr. Tr. i. 171* 

1203. — **Kt quaint il fiirout \\ vontis, 
^idojic Bondocdairo qo soldan o:>toit do 
liabolonio vent on Armonio con grando 
host, ct fait grand domajes ]>or bi coutr^e." 
— MaroQ Geug. Text, cli. xiil. 

1307. — “ Poit cpLim vero Tnrchi occn- 
IKivenmt terra ilia ot habitivorOt ibidem, 
olcgerOt domina super eos, ct ilium yoc<ivo* 
runt SoldA quod idem est quod rex in idio> 
mate lAtinorQ,’*— //mVoif Jrm^nt dc Tar- 
furU LiUpf cap. xiit. in Xut hj O/AiV. 

130D.— **£n icollo grant ivioiir dp mort 
oh nous 06 tiens, vindront a nous ju'quos 
h treizo ou f|untor£o dou con*ioil dou oouuan, 
trop richomont appareilM do dnis d'or ot 
do boiCf ot nous llrunt dcinandor (par un 
from do I'OspiLil qui isavoit hiirraziuois), do 
]var lo soudan, .so nous vorriens ostro 
dulivrOi ot nous doiincs quo oil, ot co pooiunt 
il bicn «tvoir.*'— Cr^fo* Joinvillo 
often has soudanc, and Mtuotimes aaudanc. 

liOS. — “Km csto liigar o ilha n quo 
chamao Moncobltpiy cstava hum soahor 
a quo dies chumavum Colyytam (luo ora 
coma visorrey."— /fofrirOf/c K da Gawa, 2d« 
c. 1580.— 

“Now Tamburlnino tho mighty Soldan 
come*!, 

And loads with him tho great Arabian 
King." 

Jlarloicft Ta\nh% the Greatf iv. 8. 


* Tognil Jhg, founder of tho SeU«k d> nasty, 
callistl by \arlous Wetitem wnUrs TQngrellplXt and 
*(48 licru)3fiUnpolfprr. 
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[1590, — “ . . . tills scimitar 

That slow tho Sophy and a Persian princo 

That won three Helds of Sultan Solyman." 

MfrehatU of Voiicet II. i. 26,] 

SUMATRA. ' 

a. ii.p. This name has been applied 
to tlie gr&it island since about a.d. 
1400. There can be no reiisonablo 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
siiuilar name of one of the maritime 
liriiieipalities upon the north coast of 
the hsland, which seems to liavc origin* 
ated in the 13lh evutury. The scat of 
thisprincipility, a town called 
drUf was certainly not far from Pasei, 
the Paceni of the early Portuguese 
writers, the PiUisir of some modern 
charts, and probably lay near the 
inner end of the Bay of Tolo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo^ 2nd ed. ii. 
27C seqq,). This \dt*w is corroborated 
by a letter from C. W. J. 'Wcimiker 
(Uijdragcn tot do TaaULand-ni Volken- 
knndc ran KcdcrUuuUch Indie, ser. iv. 
vol. 6. (18B2), p. 208) from which we 
learn that in 1881 au ollicial of Nether- 
lands India, who was visit ing Posci, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we presume tho 
river wliich i.s shown iu maps os 
entering the Bay uf Telo Samawe near 
•Piiseil cjiriic utxni a bimpottg, or wlla^e, 

I called Siimuum. We cannot doiibt 
I that this is an indicjitioii of tho site of 
I the old capital. 

i The ilrst mention of the immc is 
probibly to be recogui^scd in Samara, 
tho name given in the text of ^farco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between /hmiia, or 
Pucem, and Jhtgroian or Dragoian, 
which last seems to correspond with 
Peflir. This must liavc Iicen the position 
of Samudra, and it is probable that d 
has disajipeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Samara, Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but iu all probability 
it was tlieSkt. Samudra, the ‘aea.^ [See 
MUcclUtnenita Papers relating to liido^ 
Ckina^ 2nd scr. ii. 50 ; Leyden, Malfiy 
Annalx, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was nourishing at Dwura Saiuudra 
in S. India (see DOOR SUHMXnn)). 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably iu the Chinese annuls, 
which mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
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send tribute to Kublai IClian, tlmt: of 
iSfumutafa. The chief of this State is 
caUed in tlio Chinese record Tu-kan~ 
(Pauthier, Mare Pol, 605), which 
seems to exactly ri^rcseut the Malay 
words Tuan-i^afi, * £ord Euler.* 

We learn next from Ibn Batata that 
at tho tunc of his visit hibont the 
middle of the 14th century) the State 
of Simutra^ os he calls it, had become 
iiuportailt and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the uainc 
began to be applied by^ foreigners to 
the wliole of the great island, just os 
Lamon had been applied to tlie same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Liimhrl^ which was then tho State and 
port liabitiiully visited by ships trom 
India. We see that the xiamu was so 
applied curly lu the folloiving century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-30, and wOio calls 
the island Shitmidkertt. Fra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-^iap, calls 
the island Isola Siamoira or Tuprchanc. 
Tho confusion with Taprobane lasted 
long. 

wlioii the Portuguese first reached 
those regioiia Pcdir was the Icjuliiig 
State upon the coast, and ceitainly no 
State knoim as Samndra or Smuatm 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even m decay, is 
obscure. The rita, quoted below, refers 
to tho “ port of Sumatra,” but tins may 
have been hiscd on old luforinatioii. 
Yaleiitijn seems to I'ccogiiise the exist- 
ence 01 a place called bbmudra or 
Samotdara, though it is not entered in 
his map. A famous mystic tlieolpgian 
who nourished under the great King 
of Achlit, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore the name of Shanisuddlu 
Shamatram, which seems to point to 
a place called Shaumtra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ** the 
island of Samatra” as named from ”a 
city of this iiortheni part” occurs in 
the “Voyage which Juan 

Serano made when he Ued from 
Malacca ” in 1612, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderioy at the end of his 
translation of Barbosa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coast, says : “ I drew towards tho south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
^Ued Samatra,” and so on. Now this 
indicates the position in which tho city 


of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to e.xibt. But, though this, 
passage is not, all the rest of tho 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Vartliemx Unless, indeed, the 
plunder was the other way ; for there 
IS reason to believe that Vartlieiua 
never went east of ^ialabar^ 

TJierc however, a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1615, by a Geriiiaii, 
Valentino ^loravia (the same proliably 
who piibliriied a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502) and 
who shows un extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. Hu says : 
“The greatest island is that colled by 
^larco Polo tho Venetian Java Minor, 
and at present it is called Siimotra 
from u imrt of the said isbnd” (see in. 
l)e Guheniaiis, Viayy. Hal. 301). 

It is probable that before the Portu- 
guese epoch the adjoining States of 
Pasci and Sumatra had become united. 
Mr. Q. Pliilli^is^ of the Consular Service 
111 China, was good enough to send to 
one of tho present writer?, when en* 
^ged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Clkinese chart showing the nortliern 
coast of the island, and this showed 
tho town of Sumatra (Siimmitala). It 
seemed to be placed iu the Gulf of 
Posei, ottd very near where Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account “of about a.d. 1413” accom- 
panied the map. This was fuiida- 
iiieutally the same as that quoted 
below from Qroeneveldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river called- 
Tu2i(-»ia»^/;tn (qu. Tclii-Samawe ?). A 
curious passage also wdll be found 
below, extracted by the late M. 
Pautliier from the great Chinese 
Jntperiaf Geography, which alludes to 
tho disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown 
upon the derivation of the name, 
given to the island by foreigner^ from 
tliat of the kingdom of wliich wo have 
been speaking (see the letter quoted 
above trom the Bijdntyen). 

1298. — “ So you must know that when you 
Icavo tho ICingdom of l^ma (Poc^ni) you 
come to another Kingdom colled Soxna^ 
on tho samo Island/' — ^Jfarvo Polo, Bk. Hi. 
ch. 10. 

c. 1300.-*“ Beyond it (XdxMdri, or Xd«6rf, 
soar Achln) lies tho country of 8fljn11ii%" 
and boyona that Barbond which is- 
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a dopottdcncyof JQ,YSL.**—Jtashxdnddln, in 
Rliiot, i. 71. 

c. 1823.-*-* ‘In thia samo Islandi towards 
the south, is atptbcr Kingdom by uamo 
Sumoltra, in which is a singular generation 
of people.’* — Odorie, in Cathay, &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346. — . . after a voyage of 25 days 
wo arrived at the island of Juwa ** (i.e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra). 

. Wo thus mado our entrance into 
the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Sumuthra. It is largo and handsome, and 
is encompassed with a wall and towers of 
timber." — Jbr^ Baiuta, iv. 228>280. 

1416, — “ SuMATUA [Su>mon-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the ^rcat road of 
western trade. When a ship leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastern wind for live days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sca-coost 
called Tadu-man^ and anchoring here and 
going south-east for about 10 ii (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said jdace. 

“This country has no walled dty. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the ^vaves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there. , , — Chineso work, 
quoted by Qroenevetdt, p. 85. 

c. 1430. — “Ho afterwards went to a fine 
city of tho island Taprobana, whicli island 
is called by tho natives Sciamnthera." — 
Contt, in India in JCVth. Cent., 0. I 

1450. — “Isola Siamotra."—I^ra Maura. 
1498. — “ . • • Camatarra is of tho Chris- 
tians; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind." — JioUiro, 109. 

1510,— “"Wherefore wo took a junk and 
wont towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pxdor." — VarChetna, 228, 

3522.—“. . . We loft the island of Timor, 
and entered upon tho great sea called Lont 
Cbidol, and taking a west-south-west course, 
we loft to tho right and tho north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the island of Zixmatra, 
anciently called Taprobana ; also Pegu, 
Bcngala, Urizza, Chelim (see KLiNGr) where 
are the Molabars, subjects of the King of 
Harainga."— Hak. Soc. 169. 
1572.— 

“ Dizem, quo dosta terra, co| as possantes 
Oados o mar intrando, dividio 
X nobre ilha Sumatra, quo jiC d/antes 
Juntas ambas a gento antigua vio : 
Cboraoneso foi dita, o das prostautca 
Voos d’ouro, quo a terra produzio, 

Aurca por epithi$to Iho ajuntaram 
‘ Alguns quo fosse Opbir imagiuardm.” 

OaniSes, 124. 

By Burton : 

“ From this Peninsula, they say, the sea ^ 
parted with puissant waves, and eatenug 
tore 

Samatra’s noble island, wont to be 
joined to tho Main aa seen by men of yore. 
’Twos callbd Chersonese, and such degree 
it gained by earth that yielded golden oiy, 
they gave a golden opiuict to tho ground : 
Some bo who fancy Ophir hero was found.’* 


c. 1600, — “Tho zabdd {i,e. civet) which i 
brought from the harbour, town of <8uina(m), 
from tho territory of Aohin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra sahdd (chfin az bandar-i 
SSmatriU az mu^faM Achln awurdand, 
SSmatrai goyand)."— Jl7i, Blochmann, i. 79, 
(orig. i. 9^ [And seo a reference to L4mri in 
Ain, cd. Jarrtit, lii. 48,] 

1612, — “It is related that Baja ShaJur- 
uUNaizi (see SABNAIT) was a sovermgn of 
great power, and on hearing that Samadra 
was a fine and flounshing land ho said to 
his warriors — winch of you will tako the 
Rajah of Samadra *'* — iUyam Malayu, in 
J, hid. Archip. v, 816, 

c. **. — “ Sou-men-t*ala estsitude au aud- 
ouest do Tchenrtchnip jla Cochin Chine) • • 

jusqu’h la fin du regae de TehingMou (in 
1425), ce roi no cessa d'onvoyor son tnbut 
h la cour. Pendant Ics anndcs loen-hi (1573- 
1615) CO royaumo so partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau se uomnm A^trhU . . . Par la 
suite on n*on ontondit plus parlor. " — Grande 
Geog. ImpiriaU, quoted by Pauilixer, Mai a 
Pci/,667. 

b.— 

SUMATRA, 8. Sudden squalb, 
precisely such as are described by 
Lockyer and the otliers below, and 
which are common in the narrow sea 
I between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 

1616.—“ ... it befol that tho galliot of 
Miguel do Mneedo was lost on tho Ilha 
Grande of Malaca*(?), whore he had como 
to anchor, when a Samatra aroso that 
drovo him on tho island, tho vessel going 
to pieces, though the crow and most part 
of what she carried were saved.** — Bocarro, 
Deccu/u, 626. 

1711, — “Frequent squalls . . . these are 
often accompanied with Thunder and Light-* 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
meet with thorn on tho Coasts of this 
Island."— ZorXycr, 56. 

1720, — “At Malacca tho stroights aro 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
tho opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily bo seen on a clear Day, 
which is tho Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
como without Lightning, Thunder, and 
and though they como with groat 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour."— A. JlamiUon, ii. 79, 
[ed. 1744]. 

1813.— “ Sumatras, or squalls from tho 
S. "Westward, aro often experienced in tho 
S.W. Monsoon. . . . Sumatras generally 
como off tho loud during the hrst part of 
the night, and aro sometimes sudden and 
severe, accompainod with loud thundor, 
lightning, and rain,”— irorj6«rpA, ed. 1843, 

iir216. 
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IBXiMJAOt V. TJiia ia properly the 
imp. of tUo H. verl) samjhiJnd^ * to cause 
to Know, warn, correct,' usually with 
the implication of jiliysical cocrcioiu 
Other examples of a similar forniatioa 
will be found under PUCKEBOW. 

[1826, — “. • . in this caso they apply 
thomsolvcs to sundao, tho defendant."— 
2*aiidumng 7/un, od. 1873, ii. 170.] 

[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay blow- 
ing-tube, by means of which arrows, 
often poisoned, are discharged. Tho 
weapon ia discussed under SABBA- 
TABE. The word is Malay suinpifun, 
properly * a narrow tiling, 'from stoaptf, 
* narrow, strait.' There is an olalioTato 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
Lintf Hath, Natives of Saramik and J3r, 
N, Sorneo^ ii. 184 seqq, Aho sec ScoU^ 
Malayan IFords, 104 seqq, 

fe. 1630. — “ Sempitana." See under 

TJPA8. 

[1811. — “In advancinc, the Bumpitan is 
carried at the mouth aiiu olov.'ited, and they 
will discharge nt least dro nrrov^a to ono 
compared with a musket.*' — Uroale, in 
Narrative of JSvents in Borneo and Ciltbes, 
i. 261. 

[1883.— “Their (tho Somniigs') weapon is 
tho Bumpltan, a blow.gun, from uhich 
jKiisonod arro>\s nro ozpoUed ." — Mm Dud ^ 
The Goldat Chtrssacse^ lo.] 

SUKDA, n.p. The western and 
most mountaiiious part of the island 
of Java, in which a language diircrenb 
from the proper Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have manv diileroncea 
of uianncra, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Siinda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
'were separate islands ; and they are so 
leprescuted in some maps of the 10th 
century, just os some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation between 
England and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of tho people than of their country. 
Tlie Dutch call them 
(Soendanezen). Tiie Sunda country 
IS considered to extend from tho 
extreme western point of the island 
to Oheribon, «.c. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
in the Sunda countiy, and held its 
ground longer tlian in “Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to 


their oini luirt of the island. From 
tliis country tlie sea between Sumatra 
and Ja^K gob from Europeans the name 
of the Stmits of Sunda, Geo^plters 
}ta\e also called the great aiam of 
islands from Suiimtm to Timor “the 
Sunda Islands.” 

[Mr. Whiteway ad<ls : “ Tliere was 
another Sunda near Goa, but above 
tlie Qhuts, where an offspring of the 
Vijayanagarti family ruled. It was 
founded at tlie end of the 16th ceii- 
tuiy, and in tlio 18th the Portuguese 
had much to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan nbsorlHid it, and the ruler 
beciime a Portuguese pensioner.”] 

1510. — “ And liAving po^ssed Samaiam 
towards Java thoro is tno island of Sunda, 
in which thoro is much good popper, and at 
lias & king over ii^ who tboy &xy desires to 
sorvo tho King of Portugal. They ship 
tboaco many slaves to China ." — Dm losit, lOo. 

1526.— “ Duario Coolho in n sbip, along 
with tho galcot and a foiat, went into tho 
port of ^undo, which is at tho oud of tho 
island of ^nintm, on a sotitinito huge island, 
ia which grows a great quantity of oxecUont 
popper, and of which tlicro is a great traffic 
from this port to China, this lioing in fact 
tho mo:it important merchandize exported 
thcnco. Tho country ia vory abundant in 

f irovisions. and rich m groves of trees, and 
los ovcoliont water, and is peopled with 
Moors who havo n Moorish king ovor them.*' 
— Coma, ill. 02. 

1553.— “Of tho land of Jaibi wo mako two 
islands, ono before tho other, lying west nod 
cast as if both on ono pamllol. . . . But the 
Joos thcDisolvea do not reckon two islands 
of Jaoa, but ono only, of tho loogth that 
bos been stated . . . about a third in length 
of this island towards tho west constitutes 
Sunda, of which wo have now to speak. 
The natives of that i>art consider their 
country to bo an island divided from JaUa 
by a nver, little known to our navigators, 
called by them Chiamo or Chonano, which 
cuts off right from tlio sca,^ all that third 
part of tho land in such a way that when 
tho&Q natives define tho limits of Jaila they 
say that on the wosfc it ia bounded by the 
Island of Sunda, and sopamted from it by 
this river Chiamo, and on tho east by the 
island of Balo, and that on tho north they 
havo tho island of lifadura, and on tho south 
tho unexplored sea. , • Ao.— Barm#, IV. 
i. 12. 

155i. — “The infonnation wo havo of this 
port of Calapa, which is tho samo as 
and of nnoiner port called iioroa, these two 
boing 15 leagues ono from the other, and 


* . hum do • , . quo corta do mar todo 

aquoUe terco do term." . • . We are not quite 
sure how to translate. Grew fUrd nndere : “ 'fids 
(river) inUrsecU tho whole island ftoin sea to sea,*' 
whii^ seems very Aiec, But Jt is true, as wo lioe 
said, that Boveml old maps show Ja\a and Suuda 
Urns dUldcd ftom sea to sea. 
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both under ono King, U to tho olFcct that 
tho 3Up])1y of pepper ono }rcAr uilh another 
will bo xxx iuoustind qidntAU,*^ that U to 
oay, sx thou>and iu ono vear, und x thousand 
tho next >'C4ir; also that it is very good 
popper, os good us that of Malamxr. ond 
it is niirchasicd with ctothsi of CamWya, 
JlongAihi, and Choroniaiidel «*’'**• 1« 
in iSalstdios, V2. 

ILdd, — ** SondOi vn Ifob do* Mori apnres^o 
U ca»tii della (5la>a.** — C«. Etdena^ in 
Jta:nv^!cj iiJ. UOlr. 
c. IS?0.— 

** Os Stindas o ^lalatus con piinenta, 

Con uiaft3a, u noz ncos U^indanezc'*, 

^ni rou[u e droga CaniKiU a opuicntn, 

E com crxvo os iongint|HOi ^fatuguezos.** 
^inf, /><». df J/itf/uca. 

2503 , — linsehoten does not rccoguizo tho 
two islands. To him 8uuda is only a pluco 
in Java 

“« . • there Lh a straight or narrow passago 
botwoono Jliin7u(Oa and /au(% called thu 
straight of Sunda, of a plnco 30 c.dlcd, 
lying not far from thcnco within tho Ilo of 
/auii. . . . Thaprinciiiallhaucn inthoiland 
ia Simda C«dn|va,t whereof tho Mtnught 
l>oaretb tho n^ime; in this pUco of 3uda 
thcru U much PcpiH:r.**— p. 31. 


SUNDBBBUNDS, «lp. . The well- ! 
Ikiiowii iiaiuc of the tnict of intci^cxtm^ I 
crcuk.<} ami channels, swampy iblamL^, ' 
ami junglei*, which constitutes that j 
part of the Ganges Della nciireat the J 
bc;i. The liniitd of the region so-called | 
are the mouth of the ilwgly on the 
weat, and that of tlie ^fegna (i,<. of the 
coiubiiiud great Ganges and Bralima- 
jiiitra) oil the wiat, a width o£ about 
220 miles. The name appejim not to 
have heen traced in old native docn- 
tiients of any kind, and hence its real 
fonii ttufl etymology ivniaiii uncertain. 
&'u7idara - worn, ‘ heaiitifiil forest ' ; 
BundarJ-mJM, or -ban, * forest of the 
Sufidarl tree*; C/ifmlra-lxtff, and 
C7utri(Ira-ba/idt * inoon-forcat ’ or ‘luoou- 
emUuikmciit ’ ; Chunda-hhanda^ the 
name of an old tribe of a«iIt-nuiKers ; X 
Chandra dlp-Uin from a Large zeuiiudary 
culled Chaudm-dip in the Bakergaiij 
district at tho castcru oxtrcinity of the 
Sunderhutids; these are all dtigge.*)tlons 
tlmt have been made. Wiateycr he 
tlie true elymology» w® doubt if it ia 
to be souglit in sKmAira or suadorl. 
[As to the derivation from the SundarJ 
tree wliicli is iwrhops luoat usually 


* Jtpparciilly 30,000 iiulutaU rrrry tva yatrt, 

f tivuiU KulAjawa* thuM»Ma« Jttcatm.oii tho 
alto of which the Dutch fouuUcd UataTla lj» lutp- 
1 Tliiao aro inentloucd lii a copper tablet In 
hcrIpUuii of a.n. 1130 J aco Dioefcwmnn, a* quoUxl 
iuttberon, p. 


accepted, Mr, Beveridge (Matt, of 
Bakarffaujy 24, 107, 32) renuirks tliat 
this tree is hy no lueans common in 
manv putd of the Bukuiganj Suuder- 
buuus; he suggeata that the word 
mwma ‘ beautiful wi>od * and wivi 
pa^iMy given hy the Bmhnians.2 
The luiine has never (except in one 
(piutatiuu below) been in English 
mouths, or in English impulnr ortho- 
gwphy, BoomkrbnndAf hut BunJerhiwihf 
which iinpHos (in conect triinslitera- 
tioii) an original saudra or chandrit, not 
^muhirn. And going hack to what we 
conjecture may l>e au early occurwnce 
of the name in two Dutch WTiters, 
we tind lliis coiifirmcd. These two 
wiitejN, it nill W stem l>okh sj>eak of a 
fiimous Sandcry, or Bantnj^ Potest in 
Low*er Bengal, und we should he wore 
]>oaitivc in our idcutirKution were it not 
that in Van dev Bivucke’s map (1660) 
which WMspuhlished in Valenti |ii^sJEVi^ 
j ItidUt (1726) this S.uidery Forest is 
iMhownou the \cest »«ule of the Hoogly 
I R, in fact about due w’cst of the faite 
i of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
I marked as Btifandiri, loisited nciir tho 
! exit into the IIo<?glv of wh.it icprc.^cnts 
the old Saraswati B., which enters tho 
former at Sfinknll, not far below tho 
l^Ui!iic4il Gaitiens, and 5 or 6 miles 
Im*1ow' Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Blochmanii to identify the Sandcri 
Bosch w’ith the old Mahall Basatidhan 
which appeal's iu the ri7/i as belonging 
to the Sirkiir of Suluuunulsid ((?fat/ti?iH S 
A]iccn, ii. 207, orvj, i. 407 ; oarntt^ ii* 
140; Bloclwu in xlii. pt. i* 

p. 232^ and which formed ono oT tlio 
oiigiiml “xxiv. Perguniwis.” Un- 
doubtedly this is the Bamndtri of V, 
dell Broucke^s map ; hut it seems 
iiossihle tliat .^onie confusion hotweeu 
Basandcri and Bo-jch Sandery (wlncli 
would he Handnthan in the vernacular) 
may liavc led the inaji-niakcr to mis- 
place the latter. We should cuthcr 
from Schulz t that he passed the 
Forest of Sundry aljout a Dutch juilo 
below Stiukrol, which ho ineutious. 
But his sUtemciib isbo nearly identical 
with that ill Valentijii that ivo api>rc- 


• HasAwlliarl la al-»o munll 0 ii«l by Mr. Jamca 
inxut <ne«j) lu ivLi rrci0o/<A< juxyAutsAfmQau 
9 the pcripuma of l?cn«4ru«in/rwf atui by A. 
lAmlitcn a* a place o»i the Damftdar, l*nxl«clnff 

tiuchfcoofl ^ tSSUmii 

1 would «ccrn to Iwvo bcea tho present 1 
►f IJalla. hoiiio 13 or 14 mllcH wcaI of tho »oith»^m 
art of Calcutta. Sco Jfunler** l!tnn<d Gas, 1 . wU 
I 80 caUtd in Iho German vewlon which wo 
iBtt ; but In tho Dutcli original ho la jTcnoicfcn. 
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lieud they have no ^ejparaU value. 
Valentijn, in^ an earlier page, like 
Bernier, describes the Sunderhunds as 
the resort of the Arakan pirates^ but 
does not give a name (p. 169). ! 

1661.— “Wo got under sail again.” (just 
after meeting tlie Arakan pirates) “in tho | 
moraiDg early, and went post the Forest of 
Santiy, so styled because (as hos been 
credibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army was hindered by tho strong 
rush of the ebh and flood at this place, from 
advancing further, ond therefore had to turn 
back to Iflacedonia.”— IVaher l&o. 

c. 1666.—“ And thence it is ” (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, «S:c.) “ that at present 
there are scon in the mouth of the (Jange*, 
so many fine Isles quite deserted, wluch 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found out wild Beasts, 
and especially lagers.” — Bernier^ B.T. 64; 
[ed. Constable^ 442]. 

1726.— “This (Bengal) is tho land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called by tho Moors, whether Hindostandera 
or Persians, Sulthaan /slender, and in their 
historians /elender Boulcanxaini was . . . 
they can show you the exact place where 
King Poms hold his court. The natives 
will prate much of this matter ; for example, 
that m front of the S ANOSniB-WoOD {Sandait 
/ioic/i, which we show in the map, and 
which they call properly after him Jstendene) 
he was stopped by the great and rushing 
streams.”— r«/e«tyn, v. 179. 

1723.—“ But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderbund Wood till four in 
tho ovening, where tikioy rowed backward 
nnd forward for six days , with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died.”— Pd/fion qf jS^ieiT* Mahmvd Atiuen and 
otJiers, to Govr. m Ft. St. Geo , in JJlieeiert 
jii. 41. 

1764.— “On tho 11th Bhaudan, whilst tho 
l^ts wore at Kerma in Soonderlmnd, a 
little before daybreak. Captain Boss arose 
nnd ordered the Manjea to put off with 
fiudgerow. . . ATahre Lttter regarding 
Jfurucr qf Ouptain John Ros$ hy a Natiie 
Crete. ^ In Auny, 383. This ins^nco is an 
exception to tho general remark made above 
that tho English ixipukr orthography has 
always been JSunda\ and not Soonder-ltinds* 

1786. — ** If the Jclinghy bo navigable we 
f^hall soon be in Calcutta ; if no^ we must 
pass a second time through tho Sundar- 
bans.”— Iiotter of Sir IV, Jona, in L(fe, ii. 
83. 

„ “A portion of tho SunderbundB' 
• for tho^ most part overflowed by tho 
tide, as indicated oy tho original Hindoo 
name of Chunderhund, sigmfying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon.”— Orani, 
in App. to Efflh Report, p. 260. In a note 
Mr. Grant notices tho derivation from **SoQn- 
derywrood," and “ Soonder-ban,” *bcautiful 
wood,' and proceeds: “But we adhere to 
our own etymology nithcr . . . above nil, 
because tbo richest and great^t part of 


the Simderbnnds is still comprized in tho^ 
ancient Zemindar^ pergnnnan of CAunder 
deep, or lunar territory,” 

1792, — “Many of these lands, what is 
called the Sundra bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly well in- 
habited.’ K to Jlcrgui, rref. p, 5. 

1793. — “That part of tho delta bordering 
on tho sea, is composed of a labyrinth of 
rivers and creeks, . . . this tract mown by 
the name of the XlToods, or Sunderhunds, is 
in extent equal to tho principality of Wales,” 
— JlenneR, Mem, of Map of Mind,, 3rd cd., 
p. 369. 

1853.— “The scenery, too, exceeded his 
expectations ; the toniblo forest solitude of 
the Sunderhunds was full of interest to an 
European imagination.” — Oalfdd, i. 38. 

[SUKaAB, s. Fers. sanga, sang, *a 
stone.* A rude stone breastwork, sucli 
as is coninionly erected for defence by 
the AfrTdIs and other tribes on the 
Indian N.W. frontier. The word has 
now come into general military use, and 
has been adopted in tlie S. African war. 

[1857.—*'. . . breastworks of wood and 
I stone (inurc/ia and san^ respectively). • • 
—Betlcio, JoariuU of Minion, 127. 

[1900. — ** Coospicuous susgars are con- 
structed to draw the enemy’s fire.” — Pioneer 
Maxi, March 16.] 

Tlie same word seems to be used in 
the Hills in the sense of a rude wooden 
bridge supported by stone pier^ used 
for crossing a torrent. 

[1833.—“ Across a deep ravine « , . his 
Lordship erected a neat songah, or moun- 
tain bndge of pines.”— Jfundy, Pm ajid 
Pencil Sketches, ed. 1853, p. 117. 

(1871. — “A sungha bridge is formed as 
foilows: on either side river piers of 
rubble masonry, laced with cross-b^ms of 
timber, are built up ; and into those, ara 
inserted stout poles, one above the other in 
successively projecting tiers, the interstices 
between the latter being filled up with cross- 
beams,” Ac. — Ilarcourt, JUmalayan. Bislrktt 
ofKooloo, p. 67 «j.] 

SUNGTABA, a Pers. sangtara, 
Tlie name of a kind of orange, probably 
from Cintra, See under ORANGE a 
quotation re^rding the fruit of Cmtra^ 
from Abulfeda. 

c. 1626,— “The Songtereh . . . is another 

fruit. ... In colour and appearance it is 
like tho citron iTdranj), but tno akiu of tho 
fruit is smooth. —/fa5cr, 3^. 

c. 1590. — “Sirkar Silhot is very moun- 
tainous. . . . Hero grows a delicious fruit 
called Soontara (xilnazro) in colour like an 
orange, but of an oblong form.”— riycen, by 
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<7Ai(furut, n. 10 ; [Ain tit (ii. 121) writoa 

1793« — “Tho people of this country have 
mfinitcly more reason to bo proud of their 
or!i»g;c5) xihicU appear to mo to bo very 
sUMriur to tho$o of Silhet, and prot>nb)y 
indeed aro not surpos-sed by any in tho 

oriel* They oro hero called which 

I talco to bo a corruption of SongtorraU, 
the name by which n similar species of 
oraiigo U known in tho Upper Prox'itices of 
India."— /irrr/7A*/nVX*s NcjMiilt 1*29. 

1830*— ** Tho oio^t dolieious oranges havo 
been procured here. Tho rind is tine and 
thin, tho Ibvour excellent; the tutivc.tca]l 
them *ciiitra.*"— HaWrrii/yi «/u 
ii. 99. 

SUNN, ^3. I3eng. and Hind, 
from Skt. Jamt ; the iihre of the Crota- 
hiria juncm^ h. (N.O, Lignmxtw^c) ; 
often called or Country, hoinp. 

It ii of cour<}e in no way kindred to 
tme hemp, except in its economic inse. 
lu the following fioni the /Tm 

the refei'cnce is to the Jfibj^rus o/«ct- 
6f/iiM(see fYattf Eron, EicL ii. 597). 

[c, l.'iPO.— ** Hemp groHs in chiiters hko a 
nosegay, • . . Ono species bears a flower 
iiko tjie cotton-slirub, and this is called in 
liindg^Lan, 8un-;wu/. It rxjakes a very soft 
rtd>0."— by OfAwfirni, ii. S9 , in JilocK- 
Mann (t. S7) /^ifsoxi.] 

— «« S unn ... a plant tho bark of 
which is iHcd :i» hump, and is luiualjy bown 
around cotton field**.'— 

Sh<r«ft 90. 

[SUNNER ,S00NNBE. b. Ar. 
jmnnf, wdiich is really a Pern, form 
mid .staiidj for that which expressed 
hv the Ar. Ahln*s»Snnimh, * the people 
<$t the a ‘Traditionwt,’ Tlie 

term applied to the large Malioiii* 
lucdun ^ect who acknowledge the firat 
four Klialfmhs to have been the right- 
ful di*-<!cendants of the Prophet, nud 
are thus opinirtcd to the Shccolus. The 
latter are niucli less nuincrouB than tho 
former, the piv* port ion l-ieing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's estiniato, 
15 inillioiifi Shiahs to 1*15 millions of 
SiiniiiH. 

[c. 1590.— “Tho ifahommedaiu (of Kash- 
mir) «aro i»rt!y Suxurics, and olhors of tlio 
feccU of Aly and Noorbuklwhy ; and they 
aro freriucntly engaged in irars with each 
other." — hy Cf/udwiM, ii. 1*25; cd, 
ii. 3u2. 

[1023.—“ Tho other two . . . nro Sonnl, 
ns tho Turks and Moghol."— /*. Kaffr, 

Huk. Soc. i. 152. 

[1812.— “A followtoUl mo with tho gravest 
face, that tt lion of thoiroivn country would 


nox’urhurtaShoyah . • • but would always 
dorour A Suxml.’ — J/e/iVr, joum^v iAraUgk 

Pcr^tti, 02,] 

SUNNUU, 8. Hind, from Ar, 
sauml. A dlplumn, patent, or deed of 
grunt by the government of oilice, 
privilege, or right. The corresponding 
Skt.— 11. is AdM/ia. 

[c. 1500. — ** A iw)>cr authenticated by 
proper bienaturc« is called a aunnud. . • 

— .1 2 . 21 1 ; cd. iffer/o/wnn, 

i. 2.VJ.] 

175S.— ** They likcxv iso brought suimuda, 
or tiiu conuniv'ion for tho nabobbhip." — Onn^, 
J/iit., cd. 1S03, li. 2Sl. 

1759.—** That your Politioncrp, being tho 
Draiuin*^, &c. . » . wero pomiittcd by Sun- 
nud from tho Prabideiit and Council to 
cnlloct daily aims from each shop or doocon 
fDoocaun) of this jibcc, at S cowries per 
dieio.'*— Jn Ibk 

1776.—“ If tho path to and from a House 
... be in tho Tern tone i of another Terbon, 
that Pers»on, 'vho aiwwj'* hath i».i>.i.ed to and 
fro, Miuil coutimio to do so, tho other Person 
aforc«.i]d, thougli ho hath a JUght of 
Property in tho (1 round, and hath an at- 
toiUd SunAud tlioreof, bhull not have 
Authority to c.iu’>o Iiiui any I,ct or Molcdki- 
Uon."— CV^, lOO-lOl. 

1799 ..— « I oncloso >oii siumuds for pen- 
sion for tho Killadar of Chittlcdroog.'*— 
UWftng/ojif i* 15* 

ISOO.— “ 1 wtbhed to have traced tho nature 
of landed property in Jaoondah . . . by n 
chain of SunAUds up to tho 8th century.* — 
Sir T. Miinrot in I. 2J9. 

1S0D«— ** This auuAud is tho foundation of 
All tho rights and privileges annoxed to a 
Jagocr (JagUcar)-*'~-./furj .liutfyJiV, • 

ii. 110. 

SUNTASEE, 3. Skfc. life. 

*onc who rcbigns, or abandons,* seiL 
'wortlly aiFaiM'; u Hindu religions 
mendiaint. The name of^ Sinmyilsco 
was applied faniiliaily in Bengal, 
c, 17G0-75, to a body of Ixtnditti churn- 
ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
who, in the intert^al between tho decay 
of the imperial authority and tho 
regular cstaoliahment of our own, had 
their Inaid-ituartcrs in tho forosUtracts 
at the foot of the Himulaya. Prom 
these they used to issue jmriodically 
I in large bodies, plundering and levy- 
ing exactions fur and wide, and return- 
ing to their asylum in the junglo 
wlicu tlirc 4 atenca Muth pursuit. In 
the days of Nawab Mir Kilsim ’.iVli 
(17C0-C‘l) they were bold enough to 
plunder the city of Dacca; and iu 
17(>0 the great geographer James 
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Senuel], in an encounter n'itli a Jarao 
body of thcni in the territory of KoSi 
(see COOGH) Bilifir, was nearly cut to 
pieces. Bennell himself) fire years 
Uter) was employed to carrv out a 
project which lie had formed for the 
suppression of these bauds, and did so 
apparently with whut was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still spoken of by 
IV. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 

[c. 200 Having thus performed 

ToligioiLa acts in a forest during the third 
portion of hia life, tet him bccomo a 
Sannyofli for tho fourth iiortion of it, 
abandoning all sensual ulTcction." — J/a»u, 
vi. 

[c. 1500. — '*Tho fourth period is Sami' 
yasa, v^hich is an oxtmorainary stato of 
anatority that nothing can 8uriNij>s. . . . 
Such a person His Mujesty oalU Sailliy&.Bi.'* 
cd. Junttif lii. 27S ] 

1610 . — ** Sunt autom Sanasses apud illos 
Brachmancs quidam, sauctimoniao opiniono 
hahontes, ab hoiuinum frcilicct consortio 
somoti in holituclino dogentesot nonnumiud 
tota nudi corpus in publicQ prodcuntes.^— 
Jarric, Thai, i. 6G0. 

1626. — *^Sozuo (an vnlcnrued kind) aro 
called SoDSaseB.*’ — i^uivAu#, 2*iignv\atjf^ 
519. 

1651.~*‘Tbo Sanyaays ara peoplo who i 
set tho world ^ and worldly cus they 

say, on one side. The'^o aro indeed nioro | 
precise and strict in their Hies than tho 
foregoing.” — Rogcrlus, 21. I 

1674.'«“Saniade. or Saniasl, is a dignity | 
greater than that of Kings.” — y 
iSfouat, uUia Port, ii. 711. 

1726..— *' Tho San-yuB^s are men who, 
forsaking tho world and ail its fruits, bo- 
take themselves to n very strict and retired 
manner of lifo.”>— ra/<nti;ai, Choro, 75. 

1766.— *' The Sonaaby Faquirs (part of 
tho same Tnbo which plundered llocca in 
Cossim Ally's Time*) vrero in arms to tho 
number of 7 or 800 at tho Timo I wna 
surveying (a small Proviuco near 

Boutan), and had taken and plundered tho 
Capital of that name within n few Coss of 
my route. ... I came up with Horrison 
immediately nftor ho had defeated tho 
Sanashys in a pitched Battle. . . . <)ur 
Escorto, which were a few Horse, jodo off, 
and tho Buomy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
ui^urt, Richards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and tho Sepoy Adjutant much 

* This alEalr Is alluded to In one of the extracts 

inXeng (p. 342): ** Agreed . . • that the Faklcis 
who wens mods prisoners at Uie retaking of Dacca 
may ha employra as Coolies in the repair of the 
Factory.”— Pr^s. of Council at yt, irtlmm, Dec. 6, 
I7to9. " 


woimdod. ... I was put in a Palankeen,- 
and Morrison made an attnek on tho £nem/ 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I was now 
in a most shocking Condition indeed, being 
doprivod of the Use of both my Arms, • . , 
a cut of a Sablo (sic) had cut through uiy 
right Shoulder Bono, and laid mo open for 
nearly a Foot down tho Back, cutting thro* 
and wounding somo of my Ribs. 1 had 
besides a Cut on tho left Elbow wb<^ took 
off tliu AXuscular i>art of tho breadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in tno Arm, and a Jurgo Cut 
on tho head. . • Letter from James 

Jlentiflit dd. August 86, in po^kscssion of his 
grandson J/q/or Rodd, 

1767. — *'A body of 5000 Sixmaasea havo 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country } 
the Phoubdor sent tvro companies of Sepoys 
after thorn, under the command of a ser- 
jeant . • . the SinnaBses stood their ground, 
and after tho Se|>o 3 S liad fired away their 
ninmumtion, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 

. • .'—Letter to Prestdeixt at JX BVffiUrti, 
from TViomuu Jlnmhotdt CUif/ at Patna, dd. 
April 20 , in Zuiiy, p. 526 . 

1773 , — ''You will hear of great dis- 
turbances committed by the Sinasaies, or 
wandonng FnckecrS| who aunuuHy infest the 
provinces aliout this timo of tho 3 car, in 
pilgrimago to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 1000 and sometimes even 10,000 men.**— 
Letter of Wttrren JJastijiffs, dd. Februoxy * 2 , 
in UUifft i. 2S2. 

„ "At this timo we havo five batta- 
lions of So])oys in pinnmit of thom."— Bo. 
do., 3ilurcb 31, in 07ct*y, i« 291. 

1771. — “Tho history of these people i* 
curious. • , • They • * . rove continually 
from place to place, recruiting their numbers 
with tho healthiest children they can steal. 

. , Thus they* are tho stoutest and most 

nctiro men in India. • • • Such are the 
SenaBsies, tho gypsies of llindoat'in.* — Bo. 
do., dd. August 25, in GUiff* 303-4. See 
the samo \oI., also pp. 284, 2W'7-8, 365. 

1826. — “Being looked upon with on evil 
oyo by many iicrsous in bocioty, I pretended 
to bewail my brother's loss, and gave out 
my intention of becoming a Sunyasae, and 
retiring from tho world.'*— /VisdMroiiy Jfari, 
391 ; [cd. 1873, ii. 267 ; uLo i. 189]. 

SX7PABA, ii.p. Tho name of a 
very ancient port and city of W’esteni 
India ; in Skt. ^Siflrpcrroio,* popiiLirly 
Sup.lra. It %rns near Wasui (Pafaim 
of the Portuguese — see (1) Bassein)^ 
wliicli M*a3 for xtmuy centuries tlie chief 
city of tlie Konkaii, where the name 
still survives os that of a well-to-do 
to^vn of 1700 inhabitants, tho channel 
by which vessels in foniier days reached 

* Vp’llltaxnfl {Ski, Die/. 8.v,) gi\i<s Suxpiroka as 
"tho name of a luythical country*’: but ft ivas 
real enough. There Is iionae ground for bcUevlug 
tliat there was another Sfiryanila on the Coast of 
Orissa, Eiinrdifa of Ptolemy. 
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ib from the seii being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Muhdbhdrata 
03 a very jioly placc^ and in other old 
Sanskrit 'works, as 'well as in cave in- 
scriptions at Kuril and Kusik, going 
l)ack to tim 1st and Sud centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
ndbrding interesting Buddliisb relt^ 
were made in 1882 by ^Ir. (now Sir) 

J, 3L Campbell (see his interesting 
notice in Vomlmj Gazetteer, xiv. 314- 
342; xvi. 125) and Pundit Indraji 
BluJgwanlul. The name of Supara is 
one of those which have been plaus- 
ibly connected, through Sojjhir, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers call 
it the Sofiila of India. 

c« A.D. 80-90.— “Ttwrui ^ftTrSpia ^ari 
ri utA Bapu 7 *iffe% 

trapa, «ol KoXAi/ya n"iXis . • ,**— 

§ 5‘J, cd. P’alfriciu 

c. 150.— 

'ApiaK?)( IHaSivQv 

^'oi^dpa . . . 

I'odpior fforapoO £tt^o\en . • . 

Aovv^a . . . 

9‘oraMoO £K^o\al . . * 

XlfivWa £fir6piar kcI dtrpa ...” 

Ptotany, VII. i. £. § 0. 

c. 160.— “Tlio King com polling Wijayo 
uud his rotinuo, 700 iii'-nuiubcr, to have tho 
half of their heads shaved, and having om- 
Uarked them in a vos.'iol, s»ont thorn aunit 
on tlio ocean. . . . Wijayo himbolf landed 
at tho port of Suppuaka. . . . —The 
by rawiowi-, p. 46. 

e. 500.— f*' 7/ 

Ttfiot hlOoi, xal d xpi‘<fbh 
chiv*t S.V, 

c. 951.— “Cities of Hind . . . Kainbdya, 
Subar^ Sindifn.'— In AV//o/, i. i7. 

a.D. 1095. — “Tho MahAmAiidaUka, tho 
lUustrioiw Anantadflva, tho Einporor of tho 
Koiikan (Concan), has rolcasod tho toll 
mentioned in this coppur-grout gi\’cn by the 
Slbitas, in respect of overy cart helouBing to 
tnoporKoni . . . which iiuiy^mo Into any 
of tho ports, Sri SthAnaka (Tana), m well 
ns Nagrtpur, Surpdraka, ClicniiiJi ^haul) 
and olhura, included within tho Konkan 
Fourteen Hundred . . — Ci>p 2 >er-PltiU 

Omnt, in liui. Anhb. lx. 3S. 

c 1150. — “Siibdra is situated li milo 
from tho sea. It is a populous busy town, 
ami is coiwidorcd oiio of /ho ontrei>6ts of 
India.”— fifrtjf, in AVf/oi, u 85. 

1321 .— “Thoro aro three places whoro tho 
Friars might reap a great luinrcst, and 
vrhoro they could live in common. Ono of 
thoso is Supora, whore two friars n«Bkb bo 
atationed; and a second is m tho district of 
Parocco (Broach), whoro two or throo might 


abide ; and tho third is Columbus (Quilon).'^ 

— Lottor of Fr» Jontamts, in Cathay, ete., 227* 
c. 1830.— ^*Sufalah Indies. Birunio nomi- 
natur Sdfdxali. . • . Do eo nihil commomo- 
randum invoni.” — Ahuf/tda, in Gildcmeistei*, 
189. 

1533.— ''Rent of tho eamhe (Cuabah), of 
Cupara . . . 14,122 /edeas»'*^S. Rothelho, 
Tv}nOo, 175. 

1803.— Bstmet from a letter dated Comp 
Boopara, March 20, 1303. 

wo have just boon paying a formal 
visit to his liighues.^ tho pwshwa," 4:o.— In 
Asiutie Annuiil llfQ. for 1803, CAron. p. 99. 

1810. — “Sopara is a largo placo in tho 
Aga5ca iiiahfll, and contains a considcmblo 
Muhsulniau population, ns woU as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . thcro is a good deal of 
trado ; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
aro exported to Gu/xsrat and Bonuwy. — 
havUortf by Mn Vavpell, Aij., in. 

rniws. Ro. C/e.ey. »yoe. vii. 110. 

STJPEBME COUET. The desima- 
tion of the Englisli Court Cbtablished 
at Fort William by the Kegulation Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo, 111. c. and after- 
wards at tlie other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
trover.sies which were closed by 21 
Geo, III. c. 70, which explained and 
dtitined the jurisdiction of tho Court 
The use of the name came to uu end 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 
'Iligh Court/ the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Charles IL, of 1661, 
gave the Company certain nowers to 
administer the laws of England, and 
that of 1083 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. I. (172(3) 
gave 2 >ower to establish at each Pr^i- 
deucy Mayor^s Courts for civil suits, 
with appeal to the Governor and 
Council, and from these, in cases in- 
volving more than 1000 pagodas, to 
tho King in Council, Tho some 
charter constituted tho Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason. Courts of Keauesta w;ere 
established by charter of Geo. II., 
1703. The 3Jayorh Court at Madras 
and Bombay survived till 1707, whmi 
(by 37 Geo. III. ch. 142) a EecordeFs 
Court was instituted at each. This 
was supci*scdcd at Madras by a Su- 
preme Court in 1801, and at Bombay 
in 1823. 
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SUBA, s. Toddy Oi.v,), If* ilw 
r<;rmQ»ted of buveuil kinds of 
])alm, Mich os coco, p;ilntyni| uiid wild* 
date. It U the Skt. sani, * vinous 
lupior/ wlndi hoA imn^d into moot of 
the \ ernactilars. In the ftrAt (|notn* 
tiou certainly liu\e the 'vvottl, 
tUou^'li coiiihined with other elements 
of nnrcrt.uu identity, ajiplied hy 
Co 2 »inas to tlie milk of the coco-mit, 
perhaps making' boiiio coiifu>lou be- 
tween that and the fermented sip. 
It will he M»en that Liuschoteu applies 
sunt in the snuo way, lUiitc.iii, 
curiously, cnlN this a O/iTre word. It 
has in f.ut hecn iutrochuud from India 
into Africa h\ the Poitugnc^c (i<ee 
IV, 293), 


c. An-ult" (i>. Aur;;i/, or 

nargcela, nr cctcomit) at iirst full of 
%ory suevt water, which tfiu liulun'* itnnU, 
Using it i»sto.s<l of wstie. 1 his dtinU U called 
JU^mco sura,* ami w oxccc(Un«;ly pic.wsiat.*' 
— Coijaa#, ill (tif/aiy, ,tc., clxx\i, 

1155 h— “Cura.’* Sco uiulur AWlACK-l 
I(k>3.— ***niey grow two«{U.ihtlc< of jsihu* 
tree, one kind for tho fruit, ami (hu otli<.r 
to gixo ^urcu*’~<AiTciM, f. t»i . 

1578.— “Sura, winch i<, a« it were, ui«o 

tiwai,'*— .teiaM, 100. 

15D3,— **, , , in that M>rt thoimt in f>hort 
KiMcu ii full of water, which they t.'ill Sura, 
smd is vtf} jileiKint to dnnke, hko sweet 
wlwy, nnil s«>n)o>vhnl better.*"-— 

101 ; [Ilak. Sou ii. 4h]. 


ICOO-10.— **, . , A gixMlIy country and 
fertilo , , . abouiuhiig witii Date Tri.c-', 
whenco tlicy draw a li<iunr, c.iUetl Titrro 
(Toddy) or Suro. , . .**-»*, rm<h, in 
Purefua , !, lOd. 


lU Id — • lA 10 Th boiro mes uiarinicn 
tlo tcllo forto 41110 {lou 4*cn f.iliit no 
runiitirsa^scnt iiotre alnunho ou Iwittvau: 
Co brous ago cstoii du sura, qui csl <lu sin 
fnit tlo i>almcs.'’— 252, 
c, 1650.—** Kor could thoy tlnnk either 
vV IDO, or Suty, or Strong Water, by reawm 
of tho great Jiupusts which ho laid niion 
r,nrr;iifr, K.T. li. 86; led. ihi//, 

T. iriuj. 


3053.— *» 1.04 Portugais ainwlcnt co fun 
■oil Tin dci Iiidc4y Soum ... do ccttuliqucui 
JO Miigo, ot la gmndo chamto.'fouris • • , 
*ont oxtromemont oiu.'itoura, aiiMi Won niK 
ICS Iiidioas ^fnnsulmans (oc), Pants, ct ciuol 
'1«« d’lndoti. . . .'*—/>< u Boulhvr- 

ie*0<fuz, cd, 1657, 203, 


SUBAT, u.p. In English use the 
name of this city is accented JS*urd<f; 
hut the name is in native writing mid 
prknee generally SilnU. In the A7n, 
hoAvcver (see below), it is written Siirat ; 


* *Poyxi perliapg U Tam. InuAa, 'coco-nut* 


also in ^VddiZ' Jjt/nhfhi} (p, 106). Surat 
WiW taken iJy Aklwr in 1573, Imving 
till then remained a uirtof the falling 
Mahoinnicdau kinguoiii of Giizornt. 
An Kngli.sli factory was first eoUib- 
I liahed in 1C08-9, which was^ for more 
than half a ccnitny the chief settle* 

I ment of the English Cotiiiiany in 
I Coutinentdl Indkt. Ulic transfer of 
the Chiefs to Jlonikty took 2>l4cc Jii 
1687. 

We do not know the origin* Gie 
name, Variou» Weiwh on the suIk 
jtct are given in ^Ir. (now iiir J.) 
C<iiupl>cl)d Jjomlafj Oaz^tUtr (\oh ii,), 
but none of them ha\c any proKt* 
hihly. The ancient Indlin Naun/Jifni 
uiis'the name of the Penhiauhi ‘of 
Guremt or Kattyuar, or at le.iat of 
the ni tritiine |Mft of it. This litter 
name .nid counliy w n*iire>euud by 
the ditFereiitlv.siHdt and pronounced 
tiontih (6ee aUEATilb 16ir Henry 
Klhot and his editor have reiicaUdly 
stated the opinion that the names are 
nlentu al. Thus : ** The names * Surat’ 
.and ‘ .SilralU * sire identical, both lieiiig 
derivtd from the i?.inkrit .S'liAWdm; 
hilt thev lielotig to ciiirereiit filjceS 
SI distiuctiuu in spelling has l^eit 
tniintained. * Surat’ is the city ; 
‘Siirath’ i.i a ynliif or disitrict of 
Kattiwar, of whn*h Junagnrh is the 
chief town” (AVhef, v. 350; tee «bo 
197), Al^: ‘‘The i^inbkrit ^'llrlf^/*fw 
! and f iur{Jiira burvive in the modern 
names ami (7ti;cni/, .lud howeier* 
thu territorns embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hArd to con- 
ceive tlut Surat u.as not in SuriUhtra 
nor Gn/mt in Gurjj.inu -*Ul evi- 
deine gf>cs to prove that the oM and 
molern names applitnl to the Mine 
plices. Thus Pt«demy’s 4 ?ujra*ffc«e coiu- 
2 lr^^cs Surat. . • \ihicion (?) i6ul i. 
350). This last btatumeut seems dis- 
tinctly erroneous. Surat isin Ptolemy’s 
MfitKij, not in which repre- 

sents, like S.iurubhtra, the tieuiusula. 
It imu*t remuin doubtful ulicthcr 
there was any connection between thu 
naine.s or the re^emhlnnce u*ns occi- 
dental, It is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name iniplying its being the place of 
jvossagu to h'litird^ifm or Soratli. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some traces of tlie existence 
of the imme ascribed to the 14tU cen- 
tury, in iiasMgcs of uiicert.nin value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
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vcame to notice as a place of any iin- 
portauce about the veiy end of the IBth 
•century, vlicn a rich Hindu trader, 
•Gopi by name, is stated to have 
•established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. Tlie way, how- 
ever, in which it is sjwkeii of by 
Biirbosa x>revious to 1516 sliows that 
4;he rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

in English slang is equivalent 
to the French Itajiatf in tlie sense of 
‘no great shakes,^ an adulterated 
article of inferior quality (Jiarrere^ s.v. 
jiafiot). Tliis perhaps waa accounted 
for by the fact tliat “until lately the 
•character of Indian cotton in the 
Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name ^Siirats* the description 
under which the cotton of this pro* 
viuce is still included, was a byword 
•and a general term of contempt ” 
^Berar Gazetteer^ 226 scj.)] 

1510.— “Don Afonso” (do Iforonha, no. 
phow of Alboqucrque) “in tho storm not 
Knowing whither they went, entered tho 
Gulf of Cambay, and struck upon a ahoal 
in front of ^urrato. Trying to savo them- 
fiolrcs by swimming or on plunks many 
ix)n 3 hcd| and among them Don Afonso. — 
-Corrm, ii. 

1516.— “Having passed beyond tho river 
•of Roynel, on tho other side there is a city 
which they call Qurate, i>copled by ^oora, 
4 ind close upon tho river j they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and cariy on a 
Great trade : for many shii>s of ]Malabor and 
other parts sail thither, and sell what they 
brini?. and return loaded with what they 
ohoose. • • 'JBarllo^a, Lisbon od. 280. 

1525. — “The corjaa (Gorge) of cotton 
•dotha of Curyato, of U yartls each, is 
worth . . . 250 /«*?tw/'— Xrtttfimafa, 46. 

1628.— “Hoytor da Silvoira put to aca 
■again, scouring tho Gulf, nod making war 
<1 very where with fire and swo^, by so.a and 
land : and ho made an onslaught on ^uxrate 
■and Hoynol, great citiei on tho sea-coast, 
and bacKcd them, and burnt part of then^ 
for all tho people fled, they being tradert and 
without a garrison. , . — Correct iii. 27/. 

1553,— “Thooco bo ptoccodod to tho bar 
-of tho rivor Tapty. above which stjmd two 
.cities tho moat notable on that gulf. 2no 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from tho 
month, and tho other Reiner, on tho oppo- 
site side of tho rivor and half a longue from 
tho bank. . . . Tho latter wm the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilisation, m- 
habitod by Avarliko wpl®, nil of thorn 
Moors inured to maritime waj and it was 
from thw city that most of tho 
ships of tho King of Cambay’s fleet wmo 
furnished. Surat again 
an unwarliko people whom^ 

^ans, folk given to moohamc crafts, onioiiy 


to tho business of weaving cotton cloths." — 
Jiarroif IV. iv, 8, 

1554. — “Bo saying they quitted their 
rowing-bcnehes, got ashoro, and started for 
Surrat.”— SMir./1/i, p. 83. 

1573. — “Nort day tho Bnmeror wont to 
Inspect the fortress. . . . During hia in- 
spection Gomo largo mortars and ^ns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars boro 
the name of Sulatm^ol, from tho name of 
SulaimiSn Bultfin of Turkey. When he made 
his attempt to conquer tho ports of Gujarfit^ 
ho sent these . . . with a largo army by 
sea. As the Turks , . . were obliged to 
return, they left these mortars. . . . Tho 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore, until 
Ehuddwand Khdn built tho fort of Simit, 
when bo placed them in tho fort. Tho one 
which ho left in tho country of Si!irath was 
taken to the fort of Jun.4garh by tho ruler 
of that country.” — faha^-i’Alltarh in 
AYfibf, V. 350. 

c. 1590.— “Stlrat among famous ports. 
Tho river Taptt runs hard bS'i seven 

coss distance joins the salt sea. RSnir on 
tho other side of tho river is now a wrt 
dependent on Sflrat, but was formerly a 
big city. Tho ports of KhandevI and Balsar 
aro also annexed to Stltait. Fruit, and 
especially tho ananda, is abundant . * • 
Tho sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
Fars, have made their dw'olling hero ; they 
revere tho Zliand and Pazhand and erect 
their duthmas (or places for exposing the 
dead). . . . Through tho carelessness of the 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of tho troops (sitHdi'ftildraftt Sipah Selar), a 
oonsidorablo tract of this Sirkar is at presonfc 
in tho hands of tho Frank, f.y. Damai^ 
Sanjan (St. JohaH TurSpGr. Miihim, and 
Babtti (seo (1) Basseln), that are both cities 
and forts. orig. i. 488 ; [cd. Jarrett, 

ii, 213]. 

ri616. — “To tho Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Itoo . , . thCboinZuratt.”— /"wter, 
LUlen^ iii. 196.1 

1638.— “Within a League of th« 
wo entrofl into the Rivor upon which Surat 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soU, and many fair gardens, 
with pleasant Country-houses, which being 
all white, n colour which it seoms 
Jadians aro much in love with, offora 
a noble prospect amidst tho 
whereby they are Mcomposscd. But tho 
River, which is tho Tapte , . . is so sliallow 
at tho mouth of it, that Bariw of JO 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it. — 
SfatuUMot p. 12. 

1690. — “ Sumtt is reckon'd the most 
fam'd Emporium of the /utfic/tt Empire, 
where oU Somraodifcics are ronmo. , . . 
And tho River is ve^ commodious for the 
Importation of Vomgn Goods, which arc 
brought up to the City in Hoys ^d \aclits, 
and Country Boats,"— Ouniyfen, 218. 

1779.—- “There is some report that he 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to //rjirfcr-Sourot 
; . ? but the. truth of this God knows. — 
Seir iii. 328. 
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SITBATH, nioro properly Sdratli, 
and Soretliy u.p. Tliu name is the 
legitimate inoduni foim and renre- 
sentatire of tlio ancient Indian S(iu-^ 
rdslUra and Greek StfrastrSnct names 
which applied to wlmt we now call 
the Katty war Peninsula, but especially 
to the fertile plains on the sea^coost 
[‘‘Sunlshtra, the land of the Sus, 
afteru'urds Sanskntixed into Sau- 
raalitra the Goodly Land, preserves its 
name in Sorath the southern part of 
Kutludvaila. The nnine appears os 
Sunhhtm tu the Muhdhhhaia and 
Piiniiii’a GnuapiHha^ in Budraddiiiau’s 
^.n. 150) and Skandagiipta's (a. 1 ). 450) 
Giruur inscnptions, and in several 
Valabhi copper»platcs. Its Pnikrit 
farm appears as Sumfha in the Niistk 
inscriiition of Gotainiputra (a.d. 150) 
and in later Prakrit as Snniththa in 
the Ttrihakalpa of Jiuapra-bhils’uri of 
the IStli or 14tli century. Its earliest 
foreign meutiou is perhaps Strabo’s 
Saraofitus and Plmy’s Ondura" 
{Bomhaif Gazettecfy i. pt. i. C)]. The 
remarkable discovery of one of the | 
great inscriptions of A^ka (ac. 250) 
on a rock at Girnur, near Juiingarli in 
Sauroshtra, sho^rs that the dominion 
of that gi*eat sovereign, whose capital | 
wa.s at Patalinutra (IJaStM^^Opa) or 
Patna, extend ca to tms distant shore. 
The application of the luodeni form 
Surath or SOrath has varied iu extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
pru7iU or districts into which the 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes, eacli of these prdnU con- 
taimng a number of small States, and 
being partly managed, partly con- 
trolled by a Political Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the south-u'esfcem jM}rtiou, 
embracing an area of 6,220 sc^. miles. 

c. A.D. 80-90. — **TaiJnjs rh> fiiv Mc<r6- 
7 «o tJ ^Kvdlqi ffvvoplj^opra *Aptpla KoXecTai, 
tA Si s’apa^aXda’O’ta SvpacrTpiSi»i7.”— PtfW- 
§41. ^ 

C.150.— 

^vpaffTpujvijt, * * * 

Bap$d$ijfia . . . 

Supdtrrpa KthfiTf • . . 

^oif&y\uHrffoy ipiirSpioy . . 

Ftoltimj, VII. i. 2-3. 

,, *• ndXtp 5p piip vttfiA rh Tunvhf 

fUpot ToO *I;m5ou vi(ra A^oXeirai KiHPtPS 
• • • 'IvtwKvHa 

****«« 

#fal ^ wept rdv KdXwgy . . , Supacr- 

Tpijvi}." — Ibid^ 56. 


c. 515, — oi/i» r4 XopwpA if»x6pia. 
raura, SivAoO, KoX- 

Xidva, ^ipCip, ii MoXi, vivre ipr6pi% fxowo. 
fidWopTu rb jrixrepi.** — Cosmos, lib. xi. 
These names may bo interpreted ns Sind, 
Sorath, Golyazi, Choul (I), molabar. 

c. 040. — *^£!n nuittnnt lo royaumo do 
h-pi (Vallahhi), il Qt 500 U h Veue^tt, 
ofc arriva au ro}aumo do iS9ii-A<-/c4Vc (Sou- 
rochtra). . * . Coranio co royaumo 
trouro itur lo chctntn do la mor occidcntnle, 
tons Ici habitans proOtont dcs arantogcj 
qu’oifrolamar; ih so lirrcnt an n^^c, ob 
A un commorco d’i^chango.*'^7//oum-TA«uiiy, 
inm Jloutm., ui. 101-105. 

1510. — “Paaciing this city and following- 
the bca^coast, >ou come to another place 
which bos alro a good port, and is called 
^urail hlangalor,* and horo, os at tho’ 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, groin, cloths, and cottons, and for 
tcgctablo'} and other goods priced in India, 
and tlioy bring hither coco-nuts, Jagaro 
(Jaggery), which is sugar that they make 
dnnk of, emery, wax, cardamoms, and overy 
other kind of 2 >picc, a trado in which great 
gain is luado in a abort time." — JJarbom, in 
ilamutio, i. f. 200. 

1573. — See quotation of this date under 
preceding orticlo, in which both the names' 
Surat and Sdratli, occur. 

1581. — After hia second defeat Murodar 
(jujardti retreated by way of CbampXnlr, 
Bfrpifr, and JbaiJwnr, to tho country of 
Surath, and rested at tho town of Gondaf, 
12 ios from tho fort of JunJgarb. . , . Ilo 
gavo a lao of JfahmudU and a jewollcd 
dagger to Am£n KhJn Ghorf, ruler of 
Stirath, and so won hU support." — ru5a|l‘<Tf* 
t--lI6arJ, in JCfliot, v. 137-i3o. 

c. 15^.^** Sircar ^urtU (Sftrath) wa.<s> 
formerly an indopondont torritoiy ; tho 
chief was of tho Glielolo tnbo, and com- 
manded 50,000 cavaliy, and 100,000 in^ 
fantry. Its length from tho port of Ghogch 
(Qogo) to tho port of Aramroy (Antumri) 
measures 125 cose; and tho breadth from 
Smdehar (iStrdAdr), to tho port of Dlu, U 
a distance of 72 .lyer», by Gladmu, 

ii. 73;[cd./urfe«,ii.243]. 

1615.^** 7 Soret, tho chief city, is called 
Janaffar; it is but a little Proiinco, yet 
very rich; it lyes upon Guzarat; it hath 
the Ocean to the South." — Terrv, cd. 1655, 
p. 3J1. 

SUBEUNDA, 9. Hiud. iarhandd^ 
[Skt, Mm, * reed-grasa,* kiVjda, ‘jointi 
section’]. The name of a very tall 
reed-grass, Sactharum Sara, Boxb., 
perhaps also applied to Saceharutii 
procerim, Boxb. Tlieso grasses are 
often tall enough in tho riverine- 
plains of Eastern Bengal greatly tn 
overtop a tall man stanoiug in a 

* Mangalore 0l.v.} on this coast, no doubt 
called fionUAI Manroler to distinguish it from th» 
well-known lUugalor of Cauara. 
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Howda on the back of a tall elephant. 
It is from the upper part of the 
iIower»hcarin^ stalk of surhtnda that 
sir]^ (<l»v.) 13 derived. A most in- 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
•a curious mistake about the name of 
this grass by some oificial, who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 

nssage. *s story about the main 

randi of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 

1876.— “As I drove yesterday with , 

1 asked him if ho know tho acicntidc name 
of tho tall grass which I heard called tiger* 
grass at Ahmodabad, and which is very 
abundant hero (about lahoro). I think it 
15 a soec/mruia, but am not quite sure. 
*No,' bo said, *biit tho pcoplo in tho neigh* 
bourhood call it Sikunder'fi Grass, as thoy 
still call tho main branch of a rivor 
* Sikandor’s channel.* Stranco, is it not t— 
how that great individuality looms through 
history .’* — Grant iVbto of an Indian 

Journei/f 105. | 

STTBPOOSE, a. Pers, «ir-pos7i, ^ 
^ head-cover,^ [which again becomes ! 
corrupted into our Tarboosh ((arbilsh)^ 
nud ^ Tarbrush* of the Meandering 
Britonl A cover, os of a basin, dish, 
liooka-bowl, &c. 

1829.— “Tugging away at your hookah, 
^nd no smoko ; a thief having purloinea 
your silver riielom (sco ClBGLlipilil) and 
suxpoose.*'— of John Shipps ii. 159. 

SUEBAPtTBDA, s. Pers. sard- 
pardja* A canvas screen surrounding * 
i*oyal tents or the like (see CANAIXT). 

2.101.— “And round this pavilion stood an 
onclosuro, as it wore, of a town or castlo 
nmdo of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many nuys, with battlements at tho top, 
..‘ind with cords to strain It outsido and in- 
side, and with poles inside to hold it up* 

. , . Aud there was a gateway of great 
height forming an arch, with doors within 
and without mado in tho same fashion as 
tho wall . . . and abovo tho gateway a 
stiuaro tower with battlements; howovor 
fine tho said wall was with its many devices 
and artiBccs, tho said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much nioro exquisite work 
still. And this cnclosuro thoy call Zola- 
parda.”— C/rfivyo, s. cxvi. 

c. 1590.— “Tho Sarapardah \ras mado in 
former times of coarse canvass, but his 
>rajcsty bos now caused it to bo mado of 
carpeting, and thoreby improved its ap- 
l^carancoandusofulness.**— vll«, i. 61. 

[1839.— “Tho camp contained numerous 
enclosures of serrapurdahB or canvass 
fekreens. . . •'*— AVpAiiisfonr, Cattbuf, 2ad 
ed. i. 101.] 


SUBRINJAITM, s. Pers* sar- 
atijdm, lit. ‘beginning-ending.^ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,* ‘goods and 
chattels,* and the like. But in the 
Afahratta provinces it has a special 
application to ^nts of land, or rather 
assignments oi revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a coutingont 
of troops for service ; to civil oiheers 
for the maintenance of their state ; or 
for charitable purposes. 

[1823. — “It was by accidont I discovorod 
tho deed for this tenure (for tho suptmrt 
of troops), which is termed sari^am. The 
Pundit of Bhar showed somo alarm , at 
which I smiled, and told him that his master 
had now tho best tenuro in India. . • 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd cd. i. 103.] 

[1877.— “ Government ... did not accede 
to tho recommendation of tho political agent 
immcdiatoly to confiscato his Boringam, or 
territone?.'*— Guthrie, My Year in an 
Indian Fort, i. 166.] 

STJBEINJATIMEB, GUAM, s. 
Hind. Qrdm-saranjdrtii; Skt. grama, ‘a 
village,' and saranjdm (see SUBEIN- 
JAUM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “ Graxa'serenjammee, or peons 
and pykos stationed in every village of the 
provinco to assist tho farmers in tho collec- 
tions, and to watch tho villages and tho 
crops on tho ground, who arc also respon- 
sibfo for all thefts within the villago thoy 
belong to . . . (Rs.) 1.61,521 ; 11.*’ — 
liecenue Accounts of Eurdican, In Long, 
607. 

SUBUOW, SBBOW, &c., s. Hind. 
sardo, A big, odd, aivk\vard-lookiiig 
antelope in tlie Himalaya, ‘soiucthing 
in appearance between a jackass ana 
a Tahir* (Tehr or Him. tvild goat). — 
CoL Markhaui in Jerdoiu It is Memor- 
Iwedus buhalim, Jerdon ; [iV. bubalinus, 
Blanford (Mamiualta, 613)]. 

SUBWAUN, 3. Hind, from Pars, 
sdricdn, sdHidn, from sdr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-nmn. 

[1828. — « • camels roaring and blubber- 
ing, and resisting every oifort, soothing or 
forcible, of their serwans to induce thorn- 
' to ombark.” — Muiidy, Fen and Fcncil 
SLetcIies, od. 1858, p. 185.] 

1814. — • . armed Surwans, or camel- 
drivers.** — (?. 0. of Sir C, Eapier, 93. 

SUTLEDGB, ^n.p. The most 
easterly of the Five Hirers of tlie 
Punjab, tlie great tributaries of the 
Indus. Hind. SatlaJ, with certain, 
variations in spelling and pronuncio- 
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of S. tiidiai the rite ia forbidden 
(^luifr/iunoitnuij/d, v. 26). Tlie cnsea 
mentioned by fL’eixeira below, and in 
the Ldtras JUdijUiuteSf occurred at 
Taniore and Madura. A (Mahratla) 
Braluuan at Tanjore told one of the 
present writers that he had to perform 
coimneiuoiativc funeial rites for his 
grandfather and grandmother on the 
hiime dav, and this indicated that 
his mnumothcr had been a 

The practice has tircvailed in various 
regions bc.'sides Iiulia. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Bus^ians, or at least miiung 
nations on the Volg.i called llUh.^iaiLs by 
Ma^udi and Ibn Folium Ileiodotus 
(Ilk. V. ch. 5) describes it aniopj' certain 
tribes of Tliraoians. It was lu vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands. It Iiiis 
prevailed in the island of Ihili within 
uur own time, though there accomixiuv* 
ing Hindu rites, and perhaps of iiinclii 
origin,— certainly tuodilieu by Hindu 
inllucucc. A full account of Suttee 
as practiced in tho'^e 3falny Islands 
will he found in ^ollinger^s account 
of the lleligiou of Siisaak in «/. JmL 
Arch, ii. ICO ; also see Kriedriclds Jhiii 
rts in note preceding. [A large iiuntber 
of x'eferances to are collected in 

Frsisx'r, I^atMudiu^ iii. 108 

lu Diodorus we have a long account 
of tlie rivalry as to wliioli of the two 
wives of Keteiis, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Eiiineues, 
should perform suttco. One is re- 
jected as with cliihl. The liistory of 
the other terminates thus : 

n.c. 317.—** Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, ohe was .set ui>oa 
the pyre hy her on a brother, and re> 
garcleu i\itli wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the hi>ectaclo, imd bercically 
ended her lifo ; tho wholo force with their 
anns thrico inarching runnil the pyro lioforo 
it was kindled, Put kIio, laying Iton-ulf 
l>ti&ide her huslsind, and cien nt tho violence 
of tho tlamo giving utterance to no un- 
becoming cry, htirred pity imleod in others 
of the bpecUilors, and lu bumu excess of 
cuiogy; not hut what there were homo of 
tho Urcekf prc>cnt who roprobatod anch 
ritca iw barlwroiw and cruel. « . 
ibVc, JUifioth, xix. 33-31. 

c« 1I.C. 30. 

** Felix Kou lex funcris unn wnritU 

Quos Aurora euiii rubra colomt c^uIh * ^ 
Xamquo ubi morUfero jacta cst fax ultiiun 
locto 

llxorum fusis atat pia turha cornts ; 

Efc certamon IwUit loti, qnao viva scqiiaiur 

Conjugluni ; pudor cst non licuibsu inon. 


Ardent victricea; ot llaminao pectom prao* 
bent, 

luipouuntciuo suis ora poruata viris,** 

Xiib. Hi. xiii, 15-22. 

c. n.c, 20,— **Ho (Aristobidus) saya that 
ho had heard from boino porsons of wives 
burning themaolvcs voluntarily with thoir 
dcccobod hmlianda, and tliat tJiooo womou 
ivho rofuaed to submit to this custom woro 
dUgracud."— iSVndfO, xv. 02 (K.T. by JlttviU- 
ion and /(iftoiirr, iii. 112). 

A.D, c. 390, — Indi, utonmea ferobarbart 
uxorcs pluriinos Uabent. A pud cos lex cat, 
ut uxor c;»ri'>dini> cum dcfuncto lualrito 
cromutur. Ilau igitur contcudunt inter ao 
do anioru vtn, ot ainbitiu sumnm certnutium 
oit, ac tcstuiiuinum ca.stiUitis, digiuim 
uiorto dcticrtii. Itopio victrix in babitu 
ornatuquo pnatino jnxU cadavor accubat, 
omploxans illud et cfco^culaus ot suppordtos 
igiics prudeutiao laudo contumnons.** — *Sf. 
Jeromr^ AUirff, Jovitiinnuut, in ed. Fuffurs, 
ii. 311. 

c. Sol.— tho Indians burn their dead. 
ScrcMidih is tho furthest out of tho is]aniJ*i 
do]K 2 n(lcut iiion India. Some times when 
they burn tho body of a King, his wives 
cast thenibtihcs on tho ndo, and bum with 
him ; but it is at their chmeo to abb tain."— 
JiCUMtt{l^ /fc/o/ioii, «Vc. I. .lO. 

c, 1200. — Hearing the Kaja was dead, the 
PannAri l>ccaino a aati:— dying sho Mid— 
Tho son of tho Jadisant will rule tho 
country, may my blc'v'.ing bo on him ! 
C'Aumf yfait/u/, m lud, Aot, i. 227. Wo 
cannot bo sure that agl is in tho nrigituii, as 
this is n condfujul version by Mr. Beanies. 

1293. — ** M.iny of tho women also, when 
their husbamU diu and aru placod on tho 
pile to bo burnt, do bum thotutolvcs along 
with tlio bodioa.*' — J/mto Polo, Uk« ill, 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322.— ** Tho idolaters of this realm 
have one dctcsUiblo 011 * 410(11 (that 1 must 
meiiUun). For whoii any man dies thoy 
bum him ; and if ho lv.vvo a wifo they burn 
her alivo with him, saying tlmt sho ought 
Ui go and keep her liiisliaml coiii|Muy in tho 
other world, ilut if the woman hnvo 6ons 
by her hiisLind .vho may abide with them, 
an .sho will,**— (Woric, in Caifuti/, &c., i. 79. 

„ Also ill Z.mipa or Champa: **\Vhoit 
A married man dies in this country his 
iKxIy is buniud, and hU living wifu along 
with it. For thoy ^ay that bho ahoidd gu 
to keep coiiuuny with hor husband in tho 
other World al-o.^* — /6«f. 97. 

c. 1323.— In this India, on tho death of 
: a noble, or of any people of nubitanco, their 
bodies are burned; and eke thoir wixes 
follow them alivu to thu fire, and for tho 
sake of worldly glory, and for tho love of 
thoir husbands, and for otoru.al lifo, burn 
along with them, with as much joy a.H if 
they woro going to bo wedded. And tliObO 

* Tho t>amo iioot of K\a<1uo, who throw 

hcntolf at Thews on thu buridi)}; pdu of her liUb* 
Uiiid CaiunouH (I. xv« 31), a story which I’aluy 
thinks must Imic cotoo noni j»oxuo early liitlbit- 
lc,;c&d. 
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who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and i^orfociion among the rcst.”^ 

JordanvSf 

c, The burning of the aifo after 

the death of her husband is an act among 
tho Indiana rccommendodt but not obliga- 
tory. If a widow bums herself, tho mombors 
of tho family got tho glory tlicrcof, and tho 
fnmo of iiaohty in fulflUmg their duties. 
Bho who does not givo herself «up to tho 
flames put^ on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wrotebod and despised 
for having fnilod in duty. But sbo is not 
compelled to bum herself.'* (Tliera follows 
an interesting account of instancOjj witncidcd 
by tlio traveller. )Wfia Satuld, it. 13S. 

0 . Media voro India mortni 

comburuntur, ctintquo bis, u6 plunrnum 
vivae uxores . . « una plurcsvo, prout fiiit 
matrimonii convcntio. Prior ex lego uritur, 
ctium quae unica cst. Sumuutur autem ot 
aliao uxorcs qiuodam oo itacto, ut morto 
fudua sua oxomont, i^uc Imud pan ua opud 
cos honos ducitur . . . siibmiaao igno uxor 
ornatiori cultu inter tubas tibtcinasciuc ot 
enntus, ct ipsa psallentia more alacris rogum 
niagno comitatu circuit. Adsbit interca 
ct Eocordos . . » hortnudo suadens. Cum 
circumient lila sacpius ignem proM <iug- 
gestum consistit, vestesque oxuons, loto do 
more pnus corporo. turn sindonem nlbam 
induta, ad exhertationem ilicentis m iguom 
prosiUt." — y, Ccm/i, in Poggiu* de Tar. 
Fort, iv. 

c. 1520 There are in this Kingdom 
(tho Deccan) many heathen, natives of tho 
country, whose cu>«toin it i*< that h hen they 
die they are burnt, and their wives along 
vath them ; and if these will not do it thoy 
remain iu disgrace with nil thoir kiodrea. 
And ns it happens oft times that thoy aro 
unwilling to do it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
persuade them thereto, and this in order 
that such a flno custom should not bo broken 
and fall into oblivion. "o^jSloiamuno dF Otnti, 
in JlammOf i« f. 339. 

„ “ In this country of Cnuboja . • • 

when tho King dies, tho lords voluntarily 
bum thomsolves, and so do Uio King'a wives 
.at the same time, and so also do o^or 
women on tho death of tboir husbands. 
Ibid, t 33d. 

1522.->-*' Thoy told us that in Java 2[ajor 
it was the custom, when one of tbo chief 
men died, to bum his body ; and then bis 
principal wife, adorned wim garlands of 
flowers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four mon . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afflicted because she is going to 
bum herself with tbo corpse of her husband 
• • • saying to them, *I am going this oven- 
ing to sup with my dear husband and to 
sleep with him this night.' . . . After again 
consoling them (she) costs herself into 
tho fire and is burned. If sho did not do 
tills she T^uld not be looked upon as an 
honourdblb woman, nor as a faithful wife," 
E.T. by Lord Stanley ofA,^ 154, 

e. 1666, — Cesaro Fodorici notices tho rito 
.as peculiar to the Kingdom of **Jlezetteger** 
*(aoo BISKAGAK) ; “vidi cose stronio e 


beatiali Ui quolh gentilitl; >sano jprima- 
mento abbnihciaro i curpi morti cosi 
d'huoiainl come di donne nobili; o si 
rhuomo b mnriiito, la moglie b obligata 
ad abbnisciarsi viva col corpo del manto.'* 
— Orig, od. p. 3d. This traveller gives a 
good account of a Suttee. 

1533.—** In tho interior of HinddsUn it b 
tho custom when a husband dici, for bb 
widow w illingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into tho flames (of tho funeral pile), although 
she may not haro lived happily with him. 
Occasionnlly lovo of life holds hor back, and 
thou hor ba',band’s relations a.«homblo, light 
tho pile, and placo hor uixm it, thinking 
that they thorony preserve tho honour and 
chamotcr of tho family. But since the 
country had come under the rule of hi* 
raeiou* Majesty [Akbar], inspectors bad 
con appointed in o>erv city and district, 
who were to watch carofully over tho^o taxi 
cases, to discriminato between them, and to 
prevent any woman beiug forcibly burnt.'* 
— .15a7 Fa}ff AlUtr .VdmaA, iixEtuot, vi.09. 

1583.— ** Among otbor bights I saw one 1 
may noto as wonderful. When 1 landed (at 
Xcga)xitaro) from the vessel, I ^aw a pit full 
of kindled charcoal ; and at that moment a 
young and beautiful woman was brought by 
her people on a litter, with a groat company 
of other women, friends of hers, with great 
festivity, sho bolding a mirror in her left 
hautl, and a lemon in hor right hand, • * •" 
—and bo forth .— JialHf f. 82i:. 83. 

15SU. — <*Tho custom of tho conntrev 
(Java! IS, that whensoeror tho King doctli 
die, they take tbo body so dead anu biirae 
it, and preserve tho ashes of him, and within 
flvo dnyes next after, tho wiucs of tho smd 
King so dead, according to the customo and 
vso of thoir countroy, oiory ono of them goo 
togothor to a placo apjimintcd, and tho 
chicfo of tho women which was nearest to 
hmi in accompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throwoth it frotn her, and tho place 
where tho ball rcstotli, thither thoy goo all, 
and tumo thoir faces to the Eastward, and 
every ono with a dagger in tboir hand (which 
dagger thoy cal! a enso (see CREASE), and 
is as slinqio as a msor), stab thomscluas in 
their owno blood, and fall a-grouoling on 
thoir faces, and so ende thoir dayes.' — 2*. 
Candish, in IlaLL fv. 33S. This pnsuge 
refers to Blaiabangan at tho oast end of 
Java, which till a late date was subject to 
Bali, in which such practices have continued 
to our 4^y. It seems probable that tho 
Hindu rite hero came in contact with the 
old Polynosbn practices of a Hko kind, which 
prevailed e.g, in Fiji, quite recently. Tho 
narrative referred to oelow under 1633, 
where the victims were tho slaves of a 
deceased quoco, points to tho latter origin. 
W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar pas- 
sages in old Javanese literature ; **Thuswo 
may reckon as ono of tlio finest episodes in 
tho VudoL, the story bow Satya Wati, 
whon she had sought out her slmn husband 
among the widO'Spread heap of corpses on 
tho battlefield, stabs herself by his sido with 
A df^er."— Auwi*«Sprac4c, i. o9 (and see tbo 
whole section, pp, B/4)5}» 
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[c, 1500. — When ho (tlio It'ijah of 
Asliom) dies, his principal nttondauts of 
ooth sexes voluntarily bury themselves alivo 
in his ffnivo.*’— Jill, cH.JarMi, if. 118.] 

1503.— -The usual account is given by 
eh. xxxvi., with a pbto : fllak. 
Soc. i. 210], » L 

[c. 1010.— Seo nn account in Pwunf dt 
JUival^ llaic. i. 001.] 

1011.— “When I was in India, on the 
death of (ho Xaiquo (bco IfAIK) of ^fadurifi 
a country situated between that of Mulauar 
and that of Chorotnandol, 100 vrivealof his 
burned tbomsclves along with him.'* — 
2>u‘ktV((, i. 0. 

c. 1020,— **Tho author , . , when in tho 
territory of tho Karn.itik , , , arrived in 
comjuny with his father at tho city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), wlioro, after 
a few days, tho ruler died and went to hell, 
Tho chief hat] 700 wivcf, and they all throw 
themselves at tho samo timo into tho tiro.'* 
— Muhawmml Ilmiaftt in hUUoL 

vii. 1;J0. 

1020,— “When 1 n.skcd further if force 
W.IS ever in^cd in thoao catcf, tlioy told uio 
that usually it w*as not so, but onlj* at times 
among {Kir&ons of quality, when sotiio ono 
bad lett a young and haua«onio widow, and 
there was a risk either of hvr dustriog to 
miirn* again (which they considor a grciit 
«^:«mdal) or of a worse mi>h.ip, — in huch a 
C.ISO tho relations of her husband, if they 
wore very strict, would cotii|A.d her. oven 
ag,unit her will, to burn . , • a Ixirbarous 
and cruel Law indeed \ But in short, as re- 
garded Gi.aGcam.\, no ono oscreised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did tho 
thing of her own free ehoico ; both her 
l.indrcd and hotsolf exulting in it, as in au 
net inaguanimous (which in south it was! 
4iiJd hold in high honour .smong them. And 
when I asked aliout tho oriuiinents and 
dowers that she wore, they told mo this 
was customary os a sign of tho |o}ou''ncss 
•of the hlasti is what tlioy call a 

woman who gives lierholf up to bo burnt ui>on 
tho death of her liusUmd),'* — I*. dclUt Taf/r, 
ii. 671 ; [ILak. Soc. ii. 275, and &eo ti. 2dG jir//.]. 

1633.— ** Tho samo day, about noon, tho 
queen's body w:ls burnt without tho city, 
wiUa two and twenty of her fcinalo slaves ; 
and wo coiisidor ourselves bound to render 
nil oxaet account of tho bnrbixroas ecroinonies 
practi*«od m this ptneo on such occahtoiLS ns 
wo were witness to, • • — sVcirmfa« of a 

J)\iUh Jfissfoa (Q JUili, quoted by CVate/urcf, 
][. of fnd. it. 211-253, from 

It is vory interesting, but too long for 
ovtraet. 

c. 1050. — “They s.ay that when n woman bo- 
omnes .a Sattee. tlnitis burns hornuU with tho 
deceased, tho Almiglity pardons all tho sins 
committed by tho wito and husband and 
that they remain a long timo in paradiso ; 
nay if tho husband wuro in tho iufornnl 
regions, tho wifo by tliis means ilraws him 
from thciico and takes him to paradise. , ■ . 
Moroovor tho Sattoo, in a future birth, 
rotums not to tlio fomalo sox . • *» but sho 


who becomes not a Sattoe, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is iiovcr emancipated 
from^ tho fotnalo stato. ... It is however 
criminal to force a woman into tho dro, and 
oi^ually to provent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself. ii. 75-70. 

c. 1650.60. — Tavemior givess a full account 
of tho diifercut muunors of iSi/ffn*, which ho 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but docs not uso tho word. Wo 
oxtract tho following : 

0 . 1618.—“. . . thoro fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to got out of the Ibun, thrust tho Woman 
all along into tho Pire. But tho Shower 
wiw w> vehement, and endured .‘•o long, 
tluit tho Kiro wa.s iiuench^d, and the Woman 
w*.is not itum’d. About midnight sho arose, 
and went and knock'd at one of her Ivins- 
uoii's Houses, whoro Father Zfii07i and 
many JloUnndm saw her, looking so gostjy 
and gnmiy, that it woa enuu^ to have 
scar'd thorn ; however tho i>ain sho ondurid 
did not so far tornHo her, but that three 
days after, accomixiny'd by her Kindred, 
tlio w*out and wiu, buni'd according to her 
first intention ." — Taimiinrt E.T. li. 81 ; fed. 
Jlall, i. 219]. 


Again : 

“III mo»t plaees upon tJio Coa>*tof Coro- 
mandel, tho Women are not burnt with 
their deceas'd Husband**, but thoy aro 
hunod oitvo with them in boluH, which the 
Bramins mako a foot deeper tlian Uio tall- 
nCM of tho man and woman. Usmdly thoy 
chuso a Sandy pinco ; so that wrhon tho man 
and woman aro Imth let down together, all 
tho Coiiiisiny with Baskets of Band fill np 
tho holo abotu half a foot higher than tho 
hurfaco of tho ground, after which they jump 
and danco upon it, till they hoHovo tho 
woman to bo stiU'd." — I0id» 1/1 ; [od. Buff, 
ii. 216]. 


c. 16G7k— Bernier also has huvjcral highly 
iiUoreating ixigcs on this subject, in bis 
“ Letter WTitton to M. Chapelau, sent from 
Chinis in Persia." Wo extract a few sen- 
tences: “Coucurniug the Women that have 
uciuuliy bunx'd them*-clvc», I have so ofton 
been present at such dreadful s^jcctacles, 
that at length 1 could endure no more to 
see it, and I retain still f-omo horrour when 
I think on't. . . , Tho Ihle of Wood was 
pro-ienlly all on fire, bccauio store of Oyl 
and Butter had boon thrown uiiou it, and I 
wiw at the timo through tho r lames tliat 
the Piro took hold of tho Cloaths of tho 
Woman. . . . AU this 1 »>aw, but observ'd 
not that tho Woman wita at nil disturb d; 
yea it was s,iid, that sho had boon heard to 
prououncQ with great forco these two words, 
TtcOf to signifio, according ic tho 
Opinion of those who hold tho Souls Trana- 
migration, that this was the 0th time sho 
luid burnt horsoU with the same llusband, 
and that tlicro remain'd but fiee tunes for 
porfociion ; ns If she had at that time thw 
itemoinbmnco, or some Propboticai Spirit. 
— E.T, p. 99 ; [od. CoiuCaOle, SOO srjy.]. 
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l677«~Sutlec, iloicnbed by A, ILiMinifi 
in Vahitijii V. (Cey/on) UOO. 

1713.>*‘'*Co fufc cotto ann^ do 1710, rjiio 
raonmt lo Princo do Mnmrj, H^q do pbu do 
uuatrQ>vingt*nnH ; aci fomuii», on noiobro 
CIO quaranto Aopt, so br01l*rent nvcc ]o cori)s 
du Pnnco. ..." (doUih fallo^v). J*irf 
Matitn (of tbo Madura MiMion), in Lett, 
Edi/. cd. 1781, tom, xii,, |)p. 123 

1727. — “ I bavo hecii Acvoral burned 
soveral ... I heard a Story of a 

Lidy tliat iiad recoi\cd Addresses from a 
(Yditlcinau who uftonvardtf deserted her, 
and her UolattoiH died abortly after tho 
Marnui'o . . , and^ an the Ftro wn» well 
hindlcd . , nho espied her funner Admirer, 

and bcckncd him to como to her. When ho 
c:anie she took him in her Ann«. as if slio 
bad a Mind to omhmce him; but being 
stronger than ho, «ho Cvumcd him into tho 
FUmes in her Arm^, where they wore both 
coiiYiimcd, with ttie Cori)so of her Itusliand." 
-.J llauiUton, i. 273; fed. 1711, i. 280), 

„ ‘‘The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Puyan«U)ir, tho Cus* 
tom of Wives buniing tbomtiulves with their 
deceased HusKinds, is al^o praetUed hero. 
Before tho Jlvtftti't War, Mr. Chuiuto^L 
Wont uno tinio with his Onlinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to sco a young Widuw* aet that 
tragical Catastrophe, but bo was so Muitten 
with tho Widow s Beauty, tluat ho sent his 
Guards to taUo her by Korco from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. 'Fhey lived lotingly many 
Years, and had several Children, at length 
Bho died, after be had settled in CnUatta, 
but instead of converting her to CAruh unity, 
she made him a Proaelyto to PdouHwni, and 
tho onlv part of ChnAttandif that was ro- ! 
markable lu him, was bmying her decently, 
and lie built a Tomb over her, wbero all his 
lifo aftor her Death, ho kept tlio anniversary 
Day of her Death by hoenficing a Cuek on her i 
Tomb, aftor tho ramtn Manner." — Jlml. i 
[cd, 1711}, ii. 6-7. [with this comixiro tho ' 
cunous Iinc«» desenbod ns an Kpitaph on | 
“Joseph Townsend, l*ilot of tho Ganges" | 
(5 &er. AVrs «C* Qiteritit. t. 166 I 

1771 —“Hero (m B.di) not only women ' 
often kill ihcmsolves, gr burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also bum in 
honour of their deceased maatcni.*'~J('oi^. 
rtst, V. to AT. Gitiutu, 170. 


1787.— “Soon after I and my comlucto 
h,id quitted tho homro, wo worn in/onniK 
the suttee (for that is tbo naroo given U 
tho person who so dovotes hersolf) bm 
p:issod. . . — Sir G. JIaht, in rarh 

Vaperio/im, p. 1 (“Hindoo Widows"). 

V “*yy, Fftthor. said ho (Pundi 
JRh.idacaunt}, died at tho ago of ono bun 
dred years, and my motlior, who was cigliti 
years old, became a sati, and burned her 
self to oxplaio £ins."^Lottor of Sir ir 
Jb/i<r,lnZ(/r,ii.l20. 

1792. — “In tho courso of my endeavour 
f found tho j^r sutteo had no relation 
at PoQnah.“’^Lettor from Sir Q, MaltL ii 
ibrter, Or. Mm. ii* 391; [2nd cd. ii. 28 


and see i. 178, in which tho previous l)ai^ago 
ia quoted], 

1809.— “Theso iiroccedings (Hindu mar* 
riago ceremonies in Gu^mt) tako place in 
thu presenco of a Bnihmiu. . * . jVnd farther, 
now tho )ou]ig woman vows that her aifeo* 
tions shall be fixed upon her JUrd olono, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
dCiith, or to tbo next, that aho will die, 
that bho may bum with him, through as 
many transnugratiom as shall aecuro their 
joint imluortal blLs. Soven aucccisions of 
suttees (a woman soven times boro and 
burning, thus, ns often) becuru to tho loving 
couple A ^CAi ,'imoiig tho gotli."— /{. Dru/a* 

itAUld, 

1809.- 

“ O sight of tutsery 1 

You ixiiinot hear her cries « . • their sound 
In tliat wild diviouanco is drowned ; . • . 

But in licr face you seo 

Tho bupplic.ttion and tho agony • , . 

Sco in her swelling throat the despenito 
strength 

Uliat with rain oiTort struggles yet for 
lifo; 

Her anna contracted now in fruitless 
strife, 

Now wildly .it full length, 

TowanU the crowd in vain for |>ity 
spread, . . . 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
XtiMia , !. 12. 

In all tho |)oein and its copious notes, tlio 
word sutteo does not occur. 

[1815.— “In reference to this mark of 
strong attachment (of 8.ili fur Siva), a 
Hindoo widow burning with her husband 
on tho funeral pilo is called sutee.' — irunf, 
Jlnuivott 2nd ctl, ii. 20,] 

1828. —“ After b«avingjiathcd in tbo river, 

the w'lduw lighted a brand, walked round 
tho jiilc, sot It on fire, and then mounted 
cheerfully : tho ilamo c.iught and blazed up 
instantly ; sbo Kit dowm, placing tho head 
of the corpse on her lap, and reiMXvtcd 
*'Ovenil times tho usual form. MLim, Ham, 
Sutteo ; Ham, Ham, Suttee."*— Hurnfmiiyj 
oj u i'lfynjs, 1 . 91-02. ' 

1829. -“AyWu/i*4>4 A" 177. 

^ “A HBGUL.i7iO.V for <ltfclariitg tho pwo* 
tico of Sutteo, or of burning or burying 
nliro tho widows of Hindoos Hlegnl, and 
punUhaWo by tho Criminal Courts.”^ 
PmsYcd by tho O.-O. in C„ Dec. 4. 

1839.— “ILivo you \ot heard in England 
of tho honors that took pkvco at tho funeral 
of thatvrrotchod old Hunj’cot Singh i Zbur 
vrives, and srtva alavo-girls were burnt with, 
hini^ not a word of romou'itranco fromtiie 
British Government."— Zfffrri/rom Madras, 

2fS. 

1813,— “It is Limontablo to think how 
long after our iwwcr was lirmly established 
m Bengal, wo, grossly neglecting the first 
and plaiiiost duty of tho civil magistrato, 
sufTorod tho practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked. "—J/aatvfuy*s 
Speteh, on Oatts o/Soninauth. 
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1856. — **Tho pilo of tho anted is unusually 
largo ; heavy cart-whecla nro placed upon 
it, to which hor limbs arc bound, or some- 
times a canopy of mossivo logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall, . , . It is a 
fatal omen to hear the suteo's groan ; there- 
fora os tho firo springs up from tho pilo, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of * Victory to Umb^ i Victory 
to X^nchorl* and tho horn and the bard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until tho 
socrifico is consumed .’* — Rds MAlilt ii. 435 ; 
[od. 1878, p. 691]. 

[1870. — A case in this year is recorded by 
CheYors, 2%id, J/ed. Jurispr, G65.] 

1871. — *‘0ur bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no bettor than 
tho Hin^u woman’s 'bravery,' when she 
comes to perform suttee.” — Coi'nliiU il/hp. 
Tol. xxiy, 675. 

1872. — La coutumc du suicido do la 
Sail n’en est pns moms fort nnclenne, 
poisque d<ijh los Grccs d’ Alexandre la 
trouvbront on usage chez un pcuple au 
moins du Ponj^b. Lo premier tcmoxgi^go 
brahmaniquo qu’on on trouve est colui ae 
la Rrikaddevatd qui, pout-Stro, remonte tout 
ausai haut. A Torigine elle parait avoir 
dtd piopro h raristooratio mihtairo.” — 
Barth^ £es ReliQiom de VInde, 39. 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s. The 
old trade-name of the sea-slug, or 
tripang (q-v.). It is a corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, sxMld (sec Crawfurd's Malay 
Diet,; [Scott, Malayan Jyords, 107)]. 


then camo to Swally Marine, whero wero 
(lying tlio Colours of the Three Nations, 
English f jFVeafA, and DufcA . . . who hero 
land and aliip off all Goods, without molosta- 
tion.’—isVyer, 82. 

1677.~“Tho 22d of February 167? from 
Swolly hole tho Ship was despatched alone.’* 
— /6id.217. 

1690, — “In a little time wo happily 
arriv’d at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
camo to an Anchor very near tho iSAoar.”— 
ODingtoiii 163. 

1727. — “One Season tho English had 
eight good largo Ships riding nt Swally 
. . . tho Placo whero all Goods were un- 
loadod from tho Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation wero there shipp’d off,” — 
A. Jlamiltoiit i. 166 ; [ed 1744]. 

1841.— “These are sometimes called tho 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water.” — Jlorshurgh’s 
India Bireciory^ od. 1841, i. 474. 

SWAMY, SAMMY, s. Thia ^vord 
is a corruption of Skt ‘ ]^rd.’ 

It is especially used in S. India, in 
two senses : (a) a Himhi idol, especi- 
ally applied to those of Siva or Subra- 
manyam ; especially, as Saioinyt iu 
the dialect of the British soldier, 
lliis comes from the usual Thmil 
prouuQciation sdmi, (b) The Skt. 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
respectful address, especially to Brah- 
mans. 


1783. — “I have been told by sovoral 
Buggessea that they sail in their Padua - 
bans to tho northern parts of Now Hol- 
land ... to gather Swallow (Bicho do 
hlor), which they sell to tho annpal China 
junk at Macassar.”— V. to J/ieryui, 
83. 


SWALLY, SWALLY BOADS, 
SWALLY MABINB, SWALLY 
HOLE, ii.p. Siixvdlly the once familiar 
name of the roadstead nortli of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where sliips for 
Surat usually anchored, and discharged 
or took ill cargo. It was perhaps Ar. 
$awiXliili snores* (?). [Others sug- 
gest Skt, Sivdlaxja, ‘abode of Siva*] 
[1015.— “Tho Oaiandor proving so leaky 
through tho worm through tho foidness of tho 
sea-watorat Sually.”— 'Abifo*, 

Also see Birditoodt MepoH oa Old 209.] 
1623.— “At tho beach thcro was no kind 
of vohido to bo found; fao tho Captain 
wont on foot to a to\vn about a nulo distant 
called Sohali. . . • The Franks have houses 
thcro for tho goods which they coptin^Uy 
despatch for embarkation. —I * della Vall^t 
it. m. 

1676. — “As also passing by . . •eight 
ships riding at Sui-at Kivor's Mouth, wo 


a. — 

1755< — “Towards tho upper end there is 
a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swomme, thot ia thoir chief god,” — Jves, 70. 

1794. — “Tho gold miqht for us os well 
have been worshipped in tho shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — T/us Indian 
Observift p, 167. 

1838 — “ Tho Govorament lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and tho Government 
officer . . • iras ordered to eupormtond tho 
delivery of it ... so he went with the 
shawl in his tojojon, and told the Biamins 
that they might come and tako it, for that 
he would not touch it with his fingers to 
present it to n Swamy.” — from 

Madrasi 188. 

b. — 

1616.— “Those people are commonly called 
Jogues (see JOGEE), and in thoir own 
speech they are called Zoaxne, which moans 
Servant of God .” — BarhoMf 99. 

1616.— “Tunc ad suos conversus: Eia 
Brachmancs, inqult, quid vobis videturf 
IIU mirahundi nihil praetcr Suomi, Suonu, 
id est JDomino, Domino, retulonint.” — 
JarriCf Thes»f i. 664. 

SWAMY-HOUSEj BAMMT- 
EOTJSE, s. An idol-temple, or 
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The SfiijiDii/.ftoiiAJ! of the 
IJoihi sn lb57 ^v*iU oot .'o<in 

ho furgutioii. 

French e»\\A\ry ucw mJ- 
\ meint; befuro Uuir infantry: .unt tt vm 
tlio intc lUion uf CoIIumt th.it bii uuu <huul(l 
H ut MuUl thvy (Ji/io ht »i Uno u/th thtf 
lUuU hri)i>f tho boUhjilevcitif Uio Uwftxay* 
liouflo." hi. 11 J. 

hVJlh ''Micro t(H) \*a4 .i Hctlo itotuhv*! 

Swsvmeft>botuo (t>r clivi*vl) uuh a Umt» 
btimtn,; hwftiro a iiltlo .Vo «. »/ CA. 

J/j (rftltd. 

l?'»7. - “ 'Vo irtct Wiihy at tho a^li H 4 C< 'I 
tl)j * tlaumy Houao,* atthin tV) )ani« 
of tho Uvtiuiu It iMiacnH'uK i4.Aio for 
thrto bnithtrt i** WkA in. TUo vvi 
chartinni;. {« tw* ;,*rvcu .wt rfuvr4l(l 
jmt iJu'T, oi>4 thi> Jumtn i Mu*j)4 4n«i V i! \C‘* 
in; UautVo) ubjic:% hih\ by 

h*lU\^ by //ii i»y OVni/bi/, p. U«. 

[SWAlilY JEWELEY, h. A kiiwl 
of p»W and .iihor joivelrv, tnale 
chiolly at Trt«diiutijN)ly, in KuriijM in 
s}uj>oicovi'r*d with groh -^luo in}tln>' 
{(•gavil 

fbv'O — ** In tho cL'ir.uton^tiC iSurainl 
ui/rh ul tho Pix .tferry tho crrui- 

tuonLitiuti cudo^ti of t.^rojnf tho Farxiiio 
Kotlim hiifh rofitf. Mlh»r Uil*.« <ut fr» M 
tho suffice, ut Aib\4.4 it. iTbutUvr by 
<ijUorin/. »»r »ir a.ro’rin.j Uivui 

Jh li.j*r .Ilf/, liihj 

SWAMY-FAGODA. t, A ci.;n 
fnrmerlv currmt at .M.nlr.u; pnilcihly 
m; chilled from tho li^niicof an nlol <m 
it. Milhiiru giVi.% too Kuany 
'^llOSuir Pa^otlis. A **(hrf^ 3W«^1 
\\\u a nante j;iVv« to a f;«)M 
com bcaniif; on the nbver^o th>» cth^* 
of Clienn .1 Kc.-»\wim Swami (a lule of 
KrylmfOand oii thu revenue LiUbmi 
find Uukaiim (C./'./f.). 

SWATCH, if. Thn h a lu.irmi* 
liTiu wlucU ptoUiblv h.u tarloiu nj»- 
l>Jiwtu)ii9 lioyond Iildlm linntH. But 
the only two itk»Linccd of iu a|)nl)ca- 
(wn are hotfi fndian^ viV. "the Swatcii 
of >fo Ground,” or ellij)lir.illv *‘Tlie 
Swatch,” iiiarb d m all the chirU jibt 
olf the CSanitcH Doha, and a iipace Umt- 
ing the Mine name, and proKiUv 
produced hy iinalogwis tid.d action, olf 
the Indus Uella, [The won! is not 
to be found in Sniytli, 5iii iFonl^ 
book.] 

1720.— In Va1cnUjn*ii |lr»t map of llengal, 
Ihomfh no luinio ia oppHea tlicfe i^ a ituce 
markocl “no grouiul vrjth 00 num ((.lUionvi M 
of imo,” ' 


IK#, — ((i t), “*rhcro U nUjl ono 

utber plicni incu' n, , • . Ibi^i* the «&»Uuco 
of a giciit iiepre nr hole, in ilia cniddla 
of the Ikiy ill IkntTal, Luuati In the vharU u 
tho 'Swatch of No (Iround.*’*— 

(r., A*rt Vtil* J** W Mu 4/ tic 
Vy, i/iur, </<vA .\u,c, lisOJ. 

fSrr. — “'Hih h (he (\tt:oJ4 

Swatch of i.u .'fojuit t,trre tho lead falU 
at okj into ItV 
AVm/i*/, 21. 

(0»p:. U.*>d, hi li^tOl 
iK#snln> tba rc:i,.uWib!a at 

tl.# Uad « f diO Itiy (f lb, I .tab iiuut'..r U 
that fcj/^rtcd br C»ptain .silbv ost the 
thj loili.i, i ilbd Mho Swatch of 
au h* ft l« a «b'p o|c.u to 

«ci«44rd »r* I 'vfv *f» vp la the fc<»rlfi*»*c*l 
flee, with M> at ti>l fathin-/.'*— 

.V<.>4. ♦y'/m/.ti 1 27-1 

[SWEET iNJPLE, .h An An^lo- 
Indiin iiirrnptiiiU of /IMfiVd, *tha 
frini of SiLV thi* Mu'k .Meloii, Fr. 
Fvfinn. tVcurii^i ( 34:0 

CUaXABD^APPtSh) 

SWEET OtEA:NEBE, UU U 

itt fact the cumtnott uZuinder, AtrfoM 

t<f4/rai All. 

btO.— ** N%»thi ; (1 na ro cUkftaiu^ tlon, 
m the u) Mvl of the M.ihtatU 

c»ni.try, lovi we out ♦-< a t*f lU i*et* 
U;ah*h tm 4 420 } ^..ibKaly iki the 

dry H inter b^d • f w<> uihiln atnardt 
^raw'll abr,; tho Uuhi, or ru the lutTe 
i«bai 4f whbtre ia uni *>Uc4faf 

vith ciumpi <i bated iantir..‘h ir, i (ordy 
bliNiiMing oUandcr-**— /;htf noif, Mik V. 

SWEET F0TAm«^. The uf 

JUtnitij rdidiV, Chol^y (C'onrj/r>Jo4 J[>i- 
L.), X,<h u u*ry 

jbvhuhle \e.;etah!e, gnmn m luo-t 
jiiirU of ludhu Tliough extet^ivcly 
cuUivattd Itt .ViuertL4, and tit the 
W. Iiuliia, it h«bi Ih^cu 4v!legc*«l tit 
t.inoii^ look I (ry, in jL>a ' ty/ey. 
Nat. Hibt. Section, and iii Orunjs 
(Jif/nl iHanitu/ /mfotX Uuit tlie plant 
i<ia nati\i» of the Malay iskmils, Thu 
AV‘ rtatcii chat ^(hibu 

U the M^day name. But the whole 
allegation is prtdcihly founded in iriur. 
Thu Malty names of the plant, os 
given by CrA\\furd, arc Ktthdi/.*, Ui\ 
JtUM^ and Uhi hauftVa, the la»b two 
names nieaiung * J.iva vain/ and 
^Sii,midi yam,* and imli&iling tlie 
foreign origin of the vegelabK*. In 
India, at Uwsi in the Bengal Pritfi- 
deucy, natives commonly call it sJudar* 
JLa/ult IK — Ar., literally* '.siigartMmly/ 
a tunic ei|unliy sugguiiliug that it ia 
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«ot indigenous among tlieni. And in 
fact when wo luni to Oviedoi wo tiiid 
ibo foUawing distinct statoinont : 

** Batatas are a sUplu (ckx] of tho Imlmns, 
both In tho IstanU of S^winmolv and in the 
utben . • , and a rijw Batata properly 
drCi$.sod U ju&t as go<Kl as a tnnrcb|iauo tnxnt 
of and almonda, and Inciter indeed. 

. • • when Jhtrttus nro well riia^nod, they 
aro often eurned to Siuiti, i.d,. if tlio voyage 
bo a quiet ono ; for tf tboro bo delay tiioy 
get s|K>Ut at hc.i, I D)y»cU lia^o carried 
them from this city of S. Domingo to tbo 
citv of Avila in Siulid, .'md although they 
did not arrive us gootl :i3 they &ho\iUl be, 
yet thoy were thought a great deal of, and 
reckoned a ^tngu).lr and precious kind of 
fruit."— >In iii. f. lol. 

It m\b)t be observed however that 
several dUtinct variidies are cultivated 
by the Pucitic islanders even as far | 
We*t .w Xcw Zealand. And Dr. 
BreUchueider is .•^.UiMUd tliat the 
plant is described in C’lrineio }>ooks 
of the 3rd or dth century, under 
the name of Kathchu (tlie tin-t syllable 
=i*swcet'). See if. on Chiu, ifofun. 
JYordij p. 13. Thia is the only good 
argument we liave aeeii for Asiatic 
oncin. 'Hie whole inaiter is carefully 
dealt with by M, Alidi. De CiiuloUe 
' (Online da PlanUs cuUiv^eSf pp. 43.«t5), 
concluding with the judgiiuuit: “Les 
luotifd sont beaucoup phw fotD^ ce me 
seinblc, cit faveur de I’origiiie ameri- 
raine.” 

Tlie ‘‘f^anskrit name" IluUaloo, al- 
}j[£ed by Mr. Piddingtozi, i.*> worthless. 
Md is properly an esculent AruM^ but 
in liioaeni use i.s the naine of the 
common potato, and Li soziiutiiucs used 
for tho sweet iwtato. JiitkUdd, more 
commonly is in Bengid the 

usuuil name of the lui/b no doubt 
given Ikat to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as DwtcoTca jmrpuna^ for ra/d- 
or ruf-dM iuean.i simply ‘red poUto’; 
a name which niiglit alao i>o well 
applied to the as it is indeed, 

according to Forbes Watjozi, in the 
Dcccan. There can be little doubt 
that this vegcUble, or fruit os Oviedo 
calls it, luiViiig become known in 
Buropo many yczirs before the pobrb/, 
the latter robbed it of iU name, im 
lias iiappeued in tlie case of brazil* 
wood (cbV.). The fwfahi is clearly the 
‘iiotato' of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations. [See JFad, 
Beon. Viet. in. 117 ?cqq.] 

1519.— ** At this place fin Braril) wo hud 
refreshment of victual, hko fowls and moat 


of calTej, abo a variety of fruitSi colled 
batato, (pincoapplca), sweet, of sin* 

gular gooducHi*. , . E.T. by 

lord Utanlfu of A., p. -13. 


15 10.—** Tbo root wbicli among tbo Indians 
of SiKignuola Island is called Batata, 
tho ncgroc'« of St. Thome {C. VfrcU group) 
called aud they plant it os tho chief 

hkiplo of their maintoomico ; it is of a black 
colour, t.e. tho outer skin is so, hut inside 
it^ is white, and as big as n largo turnip, 
with many braacbletst ; it has tho tasto of 
A chestnut, hut much better." — Vajja^c Iq 
the J. vf .Si a Tomi undtr the Bqutuoctia/, 
Jiaaumo. i. llTi*. 

c. I5.W.— ** Thoy have two otiicr sorts of 
rcM^U, emo called batata. « • • Thoy gene- 
rate windiucM, and arc commonly cooked 
in tho embers. Some ^ay thoy ta!>to like 
ulmund c.akc.«, or suuarod chestnuts ; but in 
my cpmiun chc^tmit^, even without sugar, 
arc Iwttcr/'— f/irof. iii'/uoai, Uak. Soc. oC. 


loSS,— “AVco met with feixteo or ac\cnlco 
Mvle<of Canoes full of S.magcs who came 
olf to Sea \iito \i. and brouifiit with them 
in their Boates, plaiiuiiw, Cocos, Potato* 
routes, and fresh wyuy< of 

Thoiuaj Candvh^ /*urr/tiw, i. <W. 


1000. — **The Battatas are fcomowbat 
redder of colour, and in fonae iilmont liko 
luuuuu <?co VAU); and taste hko Kirth- 
tuitf .** — In J*t{rch<(jtf li. P57. 

1615.— “I ttKik a pinion thn day, and 
Phiiitetl it uitli Pottatoa hwiught from tho 
Uiiufei, a thing not jot planted in 
I iniL»t ;».vy i\ hty, or 5 chillings htorUng, 
por^aniiuin for tbo ganlcn.”— Cecil’s />i<iry, 

1C15.— . . pattato; c*c»t vno memo 
couuno uaucaus, inais plus tonguo et do 
eouicur rouge et jauno; coki c^t do trcd- 
Imn goubt, nmis si Von en uiango souucnt, 
elb dtgou*,l« fort, et Cat vcnlcose."— 
rai/oy«, 83. 


176b— 

« Thcpo lot PotatoB mantle o’er tho ground, 
Sweet as tho cauu-)uieo is tho root thoy 
bear.’*— Bk. is*. 


S70E, s. Hinrl. from Ar. A 
groom. It U tlic word m univoraaf 
Uau ill the Buiigal Ptcsideucy. In tho 
South liorse-keoper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
Ujo latter, viz. rfhordicdld (hcc OORA- 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
sdis is the parliciploi scem.s to bo a 
loan-word froni Syriac, Ho coax. 


ri759.— In lUt of Rorvanta* wages : ** Syco, 
ui 2."— Ill Zo»y, 182.] 

1779.— “The booxcr and sciso. when they 
returned, came to tho place whore I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. Ducarclt. I hohl 
of Mr. Sheo and carried him up. TIio bearer 
nrid sciso took Mr. l>ucawl out. air. 
Kcohlo ivas atandiiig on his own b®uao 
looking, ond naked, ‘What is tho matter i 
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SYUD. 


The bearer and aciae wid to Keeble, 

* These gentlemen cam© into the hou^ 'when 
my master was out* ••^Evtdence on Tnal of 
Grand i>. Francis, in Echats of Old CalcuiUit 
230. 

1810.— “The Syce, or groom, attends but 
one horse.**- m«7a»I«on, KJJ/.i.254. 

c. 18.58 «- , - ni * 

“ Tandis que les ^ais veiUont 
les chiens rodoura.** 

Leconte de LhU* 

SYOEB, s. In Cliina applied to 
pure silver bullion in ingota, or shoes 
(q.v.). The origin of the name is said 
to be si (pron. at Canton sai and se0== 
i f. ‘line silk* ; and we are told by 
hlr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be draivn out into line 
threads. [Luischotcn (1598) speaks of : 
“Peeces of cut silver, in winch sort 
they pay and receive all their money * 
(Hak.Soc.Ll32).] 

1711,-.“ Formerly they used to sell for 
Sisee, or Silver full fino ; but of Into tho 
hlothod IS nlter*d.*’— iociyer, 135. 

SYEAS, OYEUS. See under 
CYRUS. 


SYEIAM, n.p. A place on the 
Pegu E., near its conliuence \vith the 
Rangoon R., six miles E. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The Burmese 
form M Than4yei% but probably the 
Talaing name was nearer that wliich 
foreigners give it. [See Burma Gazet- 
li. C72. Mr, St John (*/. IL As. 
Soc.^ 1894, p. 151)^ suggests the 
Mwu word sarany or siring, ‘a swing- 
ing cradle.*] Synam was the site of 
an English factory in the 17th century, 
of the history of which little is known. 
See the quotation from Dalryiiiple 
helow. 

1687.— “To Cirlon a Port of Pegu come 
ships from Slecca with woollen Cloth, 
Scarlets, Velvets, Opium, and such like.'*— 
Jt. iStch, in Ilakl. ii. 393. 

1600. — ** I went thither with Plulip Brito, 
and in Afteene dayes arrived at Sman tho 
cbicfo Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
spectacle to see tho bankes of tbo Riuers set 
\iitb infinite fruit-bcanng trees, now oner- 
whelmed with mines of gilded Temples, 
and noble edifices ; tho wayes and fields full 
of skulls and bones of wrotebed Feguaus, 
killed or famished, and cost into the River 
in such numbers that tho multitude of 
corkasses probibitoth tho way nnd passage 
of ships. —The Jesuit Andrew Bofa, in 
Purchai ii. 1748. 


e 1606.— “Philip do Brito issued an orfer 
that n custom-houso should bo plnntod at 
Setian {Seriao), at which dutiM should ho 
paid by all tbo vessels of this State which 
to trade ivitb the lungdom of 
and with the poris of 
Tcnasscrim, and Juncalon. . . . l^ow 
I tain merchants nnd shipowners from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
'and this led Philip do Bnto to send a 
squadron of 6 ships nnd galliots mtU an 
raposing nnd oxccUent force of soldiers on 
boaS, mat they might ermso on the coast 
of Tcnas&erim, and compel oU the vessels 
that they met to come and pay duty at the 
fortre*« of Serian.' — w, 135. 

1695.— “9th. That tho Old houM and 
Ground at Syrian, fonnwly bdongii^ to t^ 
Englisli may still be 

them, nnd ttiat they may have hborty of 
bmldmg diccWtnyJiowcs, and 
the sccunag their Qmh, as shall bo umm- 
sary, and that more Ground bo given ttem, 
if what they formerly had 
Petition preaontod to the K. of Bn^ at 
Ava, by £d. FUeixcood, in Bulrymple, O.R. 
ii.374, . 

1726. — Zieijang (Syriam) m Yalentyn^ 

CAoro.,&c.,127. ^ -c. *1 

1727. — “About 60 lilies to 

of China Backnar (see CHINA-BUCKEEE) 
ia the Bar of Syrian, tho only port now open 
for Trade in all tho • 7, * 

It was many Years m Po^easion of tho 
Por<if7U««, till by thoir Insolence and Pndo 
they were obliged to quit it, —A. Uo-mxlton, 
ii. 31-32 ;[ed. 1744]. 


SYUD, s. Ar. aaii/W, ‘alord.* T^ie 
designation, in India of 
claim to be descendants of bfahommed. 
But the usage of Sahjid and Sharif 
varies in liferent parts of Mauom- 

medaiiAsia. [‘‘As a rule (much dis- 
puted) the Snyyid is a descendant 
from hlabommed through his ffiaud- 
child Hasan, and is a iimii ol the 
pen ; whereas the Sharif derives 
Husayn and is a man of the sword 
{Burton, At. Nights, iv. 209).] 

1104 .— “On tills day tho I/ird pl^ed 
at choss, for a Brea* 

Zaytes; and Zaytes tlicy caU certain man 
who como of tho lineage of Mahomad. 
Olavijot § cxiv, (J/urZAoiH, p. 141-2). 

1S69.— “II y a dans I'lndo quatre classes 
de musulmans; lee Saiyidsou descendants 

do Mahomet par Husain, les ^IiatUa on 
Arabos, nomm& vulguircmeat Maurcs, 
Pathans ou Afgans, et les MogOlS.^ 
quntros classes ont chacuno fourni a la 
roligion de saints personnogos,^ qui 
souvont designiSs par ces denominations, ec 
par d*antrea ap^cialcmcnt consacrecs ^na- 
cune d’oUcs, tolles quo -Vir pour les Saiylds, 
Khdn pour les Pathans, Mirsd, Beg, Ag&, 
ot Javdja pour les Mogols.’ — (girpta de 
Ttmy, Beligion dans I Inde, 22 . 
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TAVK.RAVAN. 


(Iho^ loAmod Author in luistaUoti horo in 
MkpiK>uDg that tho oh^sloto term Diloor vrmi 
lu lnc!ia specially applied to ^Vraba. It waa 
applied p following Portugucao cubioini to 
ali^Mahommedima.) 


T 


T A . B A SHKT iRy s* ‘ Sugar of Kim 
1^.* A biliceotus siiUsUincc ssoiiiutiiucs 
found iu the joiuU of the hainhoo, 
formerly prized ns medicine, [also 
laiowi in India ns Bnh'^lorhau or 
Tho word is IVrs. takl~ 
sh7r^ hut that is fioin the Skt. minic 
of the article, truHs/ihu, and tucrtA/;- 
t/iim. The .''Ubstanre i» lofteii con- 
founded, in name at K*a->t, hy the old 
ifateria Medica writers ''dth 
and w &onietimc5 called di 

atuua. iSee Ctw. i^bftrici helow. Clarcia 
De* Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f. 103 [See SUGAR.) 

c, **T«nah (nii** written Jittutd*) eat 

lino jolio %ilIo sittt«?o sur un grand golfe 

* • • D<m<) lud montagnes cuvironnnntv^ 
cruisaeiit lo . . • kuiu ot lo . . . tablshir 

• . • Quant au i^baebirt on lo falsitio cn lu 
luclangcunt u% cc rto la condro d'ivoiro ; iimis 
lo vonUblo eat eolid qu*ou ox trait do3 
mcinorf liu ro*<,an dit . . . 

Jjfiruit i. 179. 

15G3. — “ And much le^j nro tho tooU 
of the C4ino tabaxor; that acconling to 
both tho transUtioiLb Avicomi is \^rDng ; and 
AverroU 'hiyd that it ia charcaJ from burn* 
ing tho c.iiic'i of India, u hence it appean 
tinit he nu\or saw it, bincu hu calls such a 
white bub^tanco cliarcoal.*''^0'arcui, f. 105c. 

c. 1570.—“ II i^iicdh '*i congela d'ac^uu 
til alcuno canne, o io ifho trouato as-i.u no] 
Pcgii ipianrio fnceno fnbricar la inia c,isa.*' 
— CAi. Aufenei', in RatnUiWt tii. 307. 

1578.— “Tho or Tabaxir of the 

rersrans , » • skaa not known to the 
0 rucks.*— JcM^u, 295* 
c. 15S0.— “SiKHliiim Tabaxir vocant, quo 
iioinino vislgus phnnimcoitoeoruin S|>odiuin 
factitiiini, «|ijip|>o metallicuin, intclligunt. 
At oruditiorctf >iri co noinino locrj rnam 
(juaudam, ex caudico nrboris procertto in 
India nabcuuti'ip nlbicantom, odonitaiUp 
facultatib refrigemturiuo, ot cor maximo < 
robomntis itidom intelHgunt/'—/'i osy^r df- 
JtemtJi ^Rtfi/jfiiaruM, Lib. III. >ii. 

1508. — “ • . . ihcAO Mauttnu have a cortaiu 
Matter within tlicni^ wliicb ii (a*» it wero) 
tho idtli of it . . . tho Inilums call it 
which U ivt much .oa to My, 
AH tSu^r of Jfambiif and is a very deep 
.Sfcdicimiblo thing much cbleomcdp and 
tniteb bought fur by tho Anihiuni', Porsinm*, 


and Moores, that csUl it Tttbaxlir.*'— Lia- 
sc/iofaif p. 101 ; [link. Soc. ii. 55], 

1837. — ‘‘Allied to thcbo in u Ijotanxcal 
point of view is SuCLjfiaruui odunnarum. 
which has needlessly been bupiiO'icd not to 
have yielded ikTrc/luruMi, or tho siibstanco 
knots n by this name to tho ancients; tho 
b.anic authors conjecturing this to bo Taba* 
sheer. • • • Consul oring that tlii*! substance 
w pure stUj’f it is not likely to have lujoii 
arranged willi tho honoys and dubcribcd 
under the head of Trrpi peXtror.” 

on th^ Artt, uf J/mifw Jfidirinc, 
p« &3, This eoiiflmi'i tho viows uxpre^od 
m the article SUGAR. 

1851.— “In tho cavity of theso cylindoru 
water is sometimes hccrcted, or, less com* 
timulyp an oiutpic wUito subistance, becoming 
ojKalino v/hen wotted, consisting of n tlinty 
secretioiip of which tho plant divcsU itsolf, 
called Tabashcer» conccraiug the optical 
prunertieji of which Sir Da>td Brewster has 
ttmao borao ctirioiis dtscovcfic$(.'* — Rtiyl* 
C'<rcf, Nat, tlUt. Section, articlo JSwuboo, 

TAlBBY, .s. Not Anglo-Tiidiaii. A 
kind of watered silk fctulf ; Sp. and 
Port, tahif iLil. fu5ino, Fr. tahis, from 
Ar. \dltlb7, the name viiid to have been 
given to buch fituffs from ihuir being 
manufactured in early tnnp.s in a 
(pi.ii'ter of Baghdad called al‘*affdhty(t ; 
and this deri\e<l its name from a 
prince of the ’Oniaiyad family called 
’At tub. [f^cc Burton, Ar, Nvdtts, ii. 
»7l.] 

12tli cent. — “Tho Mif4lf.r»/a , . , hero nro 
made tho htuiT<, calletl 'Att&blya, which uro 
pi1k4 and cottons of divers colours ”—f 6a 
p, 227. 

fc, 1220.-“*AttaW.’' Sco under SUO- 
LAT.J 

TABOOT, s. Tho nnino applied in 
India to a kind of shrzno, or model of 
a ^lahominedmi ninuholuuni, of llimsy 
material, intended to rcmcbont the . 
tomb of Husain at Kevlula, which 
Is czirried in ])roceMion during the 
Moharrum (see JlcrIdoh\ Slid ca. 119 
^v^^.^and Garri>i dc 7'a^y, JiiL Mu^ulnu 
dans Vltah\ 3C). [The w’ord is Ar. Uthfit. 

* a wooden box, coiliu.’ The tei’in used 
in N. India is fa’ziyu (aec TAZEEA).] 

[18.55,— “There is gonomlly over tho vaul 
in which tho corpso is do^KHsIied an oblong 
Dionumont of stemo or brick (ciUled ‘far* 
kuobob') or wood (in which case it is called 
‘ taboot Au/ir, J/cA, AVyy>f.| 5th od. 

[TA0K-RAVAN,8. a litter carried 
on men’s shoulderj*, used only hy royal 
pcibouagcs. It ia Pers. <rtMt*rai*u», 

‘ travellTng-tlironc,’ In the Hindi of 
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Boltar tlie word is corrupted into 
{aWunctfa. 

[c. . • . sovoral articles of Chintit 

and /a/<(A workmanship ; among: which wore 
a }^Uky and a tack-raTon, or travolljns 
thjronc. of cxiptktito bcautjTt much ad- 
mired. cd. Cunstahlff 128; in 

370, tact-ra7an. 

[17S3.^**Mahommod Shah, Qm|>eror of 
liindoaUn, seated in a roj'ol Utter (talcht 
teyan, which signiUcs a moving throne) 
isaued from his camp. • . «** — llaavray^ 
iv. 109.] 

TA£L, s. This is the trade-name of 
the Cliuicse ounce, viz., of a catty 
(q.v.) ; and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called ^'the ounce of 
silver,” hut hi Chinese ^llcd 
The standard lianri or tad is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, s=570‘84 grs. 
tro^. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 UUn, or (according to the 
trade-name) cash (q.v.). The China 
tad used to be reckoned as worth 
6s. 6d., hut the rate really varied until 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in Uie Fortnvjhibj Revim puts it at 
5^. 7^2. (Sept. p. 362); the exchange 
at Siranghai in London by tclegrapluc 
transfer, April 13, 1885, was Did. ; 
[on Oct, 3, 1001, 2s. 7]d.]. Tlie word 
was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom tad or Uihil is the name 
of a weight; and this again, os 
Crau fill’d indicates, is probably from 
the India tola ((i.v,). [Mr. triiigle 
writes; ^*Sir 11. Yule does not refer 
to such funns as tahe (sec liclow), tales 
(plural in Ftj’or^s lYcw Accounf, p. 210, 
suh Madiawo\ Taye (see riuotation 
below from Saris), tayes (see quota- 
tion below from^ Mocij^uct), or taoy, 
and taeys (Philipps traiulation of 
LimehoUn^ Ilak. Sue. i. MO). These I 
])robal}ly come through the medium 
of the Portuguese, in which the 
final I of the singular tael is changed 
into 3 in tlie plural. Such a form os 
taeis might e.isily suggest a slngubr 
w’anting the final 3, and from such a 
singular French and English plurals 
of the onlinaiy type would in turn be 
fashioned” (Duirt/ iV. Cfw,, 1st ser. 
ii.l2C).] 

The Chinese scale of nviglit, irith 
their trade-names, runs; 16 taels »1 
catty, 100 tii«w3==l peciil=*1334 Ihi. 
avoi^. 3ftlbum gives the weights of 
Achixi os 4 coii>twji (see EOPANG)»l 
maco, 5 jnacc»:l mayum, 16 tauyumn 


1 iah (sec TAEL), 5 Utles^l huncal^ 26 
hitncaUszl catty, 200 catties^l hanar ; 
and the catty of Achiu as»2 lbs. I or. 
13 dr. Of these names, mace, tale and 
hahar (qq.v.) seem to he of Indian 
origin, mayaiHj hanghilt and kati Malay. 

1540. And those tlirco junks which 
wore thon taken, according to the osacrtioa 
of thoso who wore aboard, had contained 
in Sliver aloiio 200,000 taols which 

aro in our money 300.000 crttzailos, besides 
much else of vafuo with which they wero 
freighted.” — /'info, ca|). xxxv. 

ir)99.~**A Taol is fi full ounco and a 
halfo Portingale weight.' ^XiiurAof^ii, 4t; 
[Hak.Soe.i.U9j. 

1599, — ** Est ot pondcris genus, quod Tael 
vocant in Malacca. Tael uiium in Molacca 
pendet Id maaaa ." — JJe Bry^ ii. 61. 

,, **Foiir hundred cashes make a 
eoirpan (sco EOBANG). Fouro roic/xma 
arc ono mas. Fouro inassts make a Paxlaw 
PABDAO). Four PerdaKS inako a 
Tayel.”— Copf. T. DuciV, in Purchase i. 123. 

c. 1603. — '*Bczar stones are thus bought 
by iho Tnila . • . which is ono Ounce, and 
tho third part English, iV, in do.^ 392, 

1613.-*** A Taye is Ovo shlUingo sterling.” 
— iShnj, in do. 369. 

1613«-~**Lcs Portugais sont fort dcsiroux 
do CCS Chinois pour csclavcs . • . il y a dcs 
Chinois faicta h co mestier . • . quoad ils 
voyent quttlquo beau potit garcon ou fiUo 
. • . Ics onluucnt par force ot Ics cacbent 
. . « puis vieunent sur la riuo do la mer, 
ou ils s^auent quo sont Ics tmfiquans h qui 
ils Ics vendent 12 ot 15 toyea chacuii, qui est 
' cnuiron25oscus.”-»Afi>c{fHcf, 312. 

c. 1656.— **Vn Rcligioux Chinoh qui a 
cst^ Burpris aucc des fommes do dobaucho 
• . . I’on a pored lo col avec vn for chnud ; 
h CO for ost attachd vno ehaisno do for 
d'enuiron dix brasses cst obligd do 

tr.aisuor jusques a co qu'il ait apportd au 
Couucnt trento theyls d'aigcnt qu'il taut 

?tt'il amasso on demandant Paumostio.”— 
n Tkeitnot^ Diura Voyaga^ ii. 67. 

[1683. — Tho abovesaid Mu^k woyos 
Cattco IOj tahe 11: Mas 03. . . 
PrvigUt Jjtary Ft. St. Gco*^ 1st acr. ii. 31*] 

TAHSEELDAB, s. The^ chief 
fnatii ti) revenue ofllcer of a siibJi virion 
(fa/ai/, conf. Pergunnah, Talook) of a 
dibtricb (see ZILLAH). Hind, from 
Pez^. ta^nthldr^ and that from Ar. 

‘collection.* This is a term 
of the Mahoiamcdan adniinUt ration 
which we have .idoiited. It apiK^rs 
by the quotation troin Williamstiti 
that the term was formerly employed 
in Calcutta to clcsigiintc tlic ca'ih- 
kcepor in .i firm or prmte chtabiyi- 
meiit, but this use is long obsolcUv 
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TALAING. 


[Posisibly there wiia a coufii&iou with 
vUddr^ ‘ a casli ie r/] 

|1772. — “Tahalldar, or SfnnKUid^ an 
othcor eiuployeit for a monthly silnry to 
coJicct the rovcaiitf ').** — Oiouaryt in 
I u w of JJotffitlf a.v,] 

1709.—**, . * lio (Tit^poo) divided bia 
country into 97 Pronnccs under Do wans 
(*‘Co DEWAUH) . . . and bo subdivided 
tbc'iO again into 1025 inferior districts, 
lia>ing each a Tlaheldar." — Letter of 
Jivuroi m i. 215. 

1608,—**. . . ho continues to this hour 
tobsildar of tho potty pcrguumUi of Shoo- 
Fifth JtfjHtrtf 1)59. 

1510,—.“. • . tho sirc,ir, or tussooldar 
(c.ii>h*kce|>or) receUIng one Icoy, and thu 
iiutoter rctnming tho oilier."— IriffiowwiJ, 
r..V. L 209. 

[1S20#— **. • « i told him . • . thntl ^vAa 
• • . the bearer of letters to hi< head col- 
lector or T,huaeoldatn (nr) there.”— 
iiicnutff cd. 2^79, f. 155. J 


loos.—** I shall not stay to discourao of 
tho Moiiuniont of EV/tr^ bccaiiso what- 
ot or bennty is thoro, is found in n far higher 
degreo in that of TaJ HehalOi which 1 atn 
now going to dcscribo to you . • . judge 
wliother 1 Imd reason to say that tho 
or Tomb of Toj-Mehalei is 
booiothhig worthy to bo admired. For my 
pkirt I do not yet uell know, whether I am 
soinowliat infected still with Indianibmo ; 
but 1 must needs say, that I bcliovo it ought 
to bo reckoned amongst the Wontiers of tho 
World. . . /* — ilwiirr, E.T. 91-89: [eU. 
Comtahlfy 283]. 

1605. — **0f nil tho Monumeuts that are 
to bo seen At .l^ru, th.it of tho Wife of (7/ia- 
Jthan is tlio most mngnincent ; sho caus'd 
it to bo but up on i)ur)K>ao near tho 7<Mt- 
).u(rtt)i| to which nil strangers miibt come, 
that they should admiro it. Tho 7*cisuaaca» 
[ITuj-i-uiukriU}, * I'hicu of tho T.!] '] U n grc.it 
Jhuart or lUrkot-pLico, comprised of six 
grc«it courts, all cncotnt>;i.os'd with Portico's ; 
under uliich there are Warcliuuscs for Mer* 
elmnti. . • , The uionumcnt of this 
or SuUiiHw^ btaudH on tho Ka^t bido of tho 


TAILOE-BIED, a. Tlii^ bird is so 
Ciilled from the Lict that it is ni tlie 
habit of drawing together “one leaf 
or more, geiieially U\o leaves ou e.ioh 
side of the and stitcluM them 

together with rollon, cither woven l»y 
itself, or euttoii tlire.id picked up ; 
and after putting the thie;td through 
the le:if, it makes a knot at the end 
to fix it" {Jhfdon). It is OrtArufonios 
iwftf,* Gnicliii (sub-f.uu. jDry- 
'iuoictnuc). 

[ 1 S 13 ,— ** l’>iual)y curious in tho btrucluro 
of iti nest, and far sui>erior (to tho baya) in 
the variety and ekgnnco of iU plutn.vuo, i^ 
tho tailor-bird of Hindoitan” (hero follows 
a description of iU neat).— i‘urtfS Or» Mcm., 
2 nd ed. i. 33 .] 


City. . . • I saw tho begimiiiig and com 
pleat iug of this gre.it work, th.it co^tt 
and twenty yeare Ul>our, and 20,000 men 
always at work.”— Tai'miVr, E,T, ii. 60; 
[od. Jiitif, i. 109], 

1S56.- 

“ But fur beyond comj>aro, tho glorious Taj, 
Been from old Agra's towering iKittlemcnt*, 
And mirrored cletir in Jumna's bilont 
i»trc.ain ; 

Bun-lighted, liUo a pearly diadem 
Sot royal on thu nielaiiehuly brow 
Of u'lthered llimlostan ; but, uhen tho 
moon 


Dims tho whitu marble with a softer light, 
fJko bonie «iuocncd maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace. 

And wnitiDg for her bridegroom, stately, 
luile, 

But yet tma-ceiident in her Imclincss.** 
Thts Eaittfiui Trtt* 


1583, — •* Clear and loud altovo all , . . 
bounds the to-wheu, to-whue, to-wheo of 
tho tailor-bird, a mo<.t nkiin-looking little 
greenish thing, but a '>kiuul worktimii and a 
\cry BcacoustleUl in the matter of Ucuping 
its own couubcl. .tided by its industnous 
b|x>u»o, it will, when tho mon<oon euincs 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from tho 
durzeo, and frovr together two broofl leaves 
of tho laurel In the j)ob on your very door- 
htep, ami when it has vvariiily lined tho b.'ig 
bo formed it will bring up therein n largo 
family of little tailors," — Tribts on J/y 
FroHtttTf 115. 

XAJ, .s Pers- idjf ‘a crown.* Tho 
inobt famous and beautiful iimujsidouni 
ill Asia; the Tdi Mulud at Agra, 
erected by Sbfih Jaliuii over the burial- 
pliioa of his favourite wife Afiuntil/.-i- 
jXuIiaP ('Ornament of tlic Palace*) 
Bund Bcguiii. 


TALAING, u.p. The name* by 
whicli the chief lace inhabiting Pvgu 
(or the Delta of the Ira wadi) id known 
to the Burmese* The Tahiings were 
lotig the rivals of the Bunncfc, altcr- 
natelv conquering and conquered, but 
the Burmese have, ou the whole, so 
long predominated, even in the Delta, 
that the ube of the Tabling Inngiiuge 
is wow nearly extinct in Pegu proper, 
though it Is still spoken in Martabai), 
ntid among tlic descendants of emi- 
grauU into Siamese territory. We 
have adopted the name from tho 
Burmese to designate the race, hut 
their own name for their people is 
Moil or Mthi (see MOKE). 

Sir Artlmr Plmyre has regarded tho 
name Tahiti*f as a]im>st undoubtedly 
a form of Tollnga. The reasons given 
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4ire plausible, aud umy I>e briefly 
stated in two extracts from Ills Kssay 
On the JTistoinj of Pegu (/. As, Soe, 
Jkng,, voL xlii. Pfc. i.J: *‘The names 
mven in the histories of Tlia-litun aud 
Pegu to the iirst Kings of those cities 
are ludmu; but tlicy cannot be ac- 
cepted 03 histoncaUy true. The 
countries from which the Kings are 
said to have derived their origin . . . 
may be recognised os Karndta, Aafinpa, 
Venga and Vizianagaram . • . probably 
mistaken for the more famous Yijay* 
anagar. . . . The word Taliugima never 
occurs in the Fegiian histones, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga" 
(op. ciC, pp. 32-33). **The early settle- 
ment of a colony or city for trade, on 
the coast of Rdinanya by settlers from 
Talingaiia, satisfactorily accounts for 
the name Xalaing, by whicli the 
people of Pegu arc knois'ti to the 
Burmese and all peoples of the west. 
But the Peguans call themselves by 
a diiferent name . . . d/n», Mtcun, 
orilfoa"V6«f.p. 34). 

Prof. Forchhamnter, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talamg arclijcolog}' and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior to the time of 
Alonipra's conquest of Pegu (middle 
of IBth century) the name Talaing 
was entirely unknown ns an appella- 
tion of the Muns, and that it nowhere 
occurs ill cither inscriptions or older 
palm-leaves, and that by all nations 
of Purtber India the people in question 
IS known by mimes related to either 
Mu7% or Pegu, He goes on: “The 
word ‘Tnlaing' is the term by which 
the Muns a^nowledged their total 
defeat, their beiug vanquished «and 
the slaves of their Bunuese conqueror. 
They were no longer to bear tlie name 
of Muns or Peguans. Alompra stigma- 
tized them with an appellation sugges- 
tive at once of their submission and 
disgrace. Talaing means” (in the 
Mun language) ‘“one who is trodden 
under foot, a slave.' . . . Alompra 
could not liave devised more eflec- 
tive means to extiriiate the national 
consciousness of a people than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their lan^ag^ aud by substi- 
tuting a term oi abject reproach for 
the name under which they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 2000 
years in the marine pro\*ince 3 of 
Burma. The similarity of the two 


words ‘Talaing' aud ‘Tclincaim* is 
purely accidental ; and all deauctioiis^ 
liistorical or etymological . , . from the 
resemblance . . . must necessarily be 
void ah initio** (Notes on Early Eut, 
and Geog, of Br. /iamia, Pt, ii. pp. 
11-12, Bangoon, 1884). 

Here we leave the question. It is 
not clear whether Prof. P. gives the 
story of Alompra as a historical fact 
or as a ]irobable expLination fotindca 
on the etymology. Till this be clear 
we cannot say tliat vre are altogether 
satisfied. But the fact that we have 
been unable to lind any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier tliaii Symus's iiarrutive 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is kiioivn. Much is to 
he hoped from the studies of Prof. 
FoTchhainmer hiiiiself. 

' There { 11*0 linguistic reasons for coit- 
inccting the Talaing or Mun people 
I with the so-called iColarian tribes of 
' the interior of India, but the point is 
not yet a settled otic. [Mr. Baines 
notes coincidences between the Mou 
and 3Iunda langungcs, and accepts 
the connection of Talaing wuth Telinga 
(Census Btpori, 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795. — “The present King of tho Binnans 
• . . has abrogated tonio severe penal laws 
imposed by his predecessors on tbo TolieuB, 
or nati^Q Peguers. Justice is uovr impar- 
tially distnbttted, and the only distinction 
at present between a Birman and o Tallen, 
consi&ts in tho exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and ixjucr.”— 


TALAPOIN, s. A word used by 
the Portuguese, and after them by 
Fiench aua otlicr Continental ivriters, 
03 well 03 by some English travellera 
of tlie 17th century, to designate the 
Buddhist inonka of Ceylon and the 
Iiido-CIiLiiese countries. The origin 
of the expression is oliscure. Mon- 
seignciir rallcgoix, in liis Desc. du 
Boyaimc Thai ou Siam (ii. 23) says: 
“Les Europeena les out appel6 tala- 
poina, probableiuent du nom de 
rdveiitail qu'ils liennent a la main, 
leqiicl fi'appelle /rtlapaf, qui signifie 
fcmlle de jwhnier.” Childers gives 
Tahpannam^ Pali, ‘a leaf^ used in 
writing, ^c,* This at first sight seems 
to have nothing to support it except 
similarity of sound; but the quota- 
tions from Pinto throw some possible 
light, and aiford probability to this 
origin, which is also accepted by 
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Koeppou (JttL c/iv Jiuddha^fi I 931 
iiote^iiwl Ijy Bishop Bi^udot (/* lud. 
Araiip. iv. 220^ [Olhevs, liuwcYer, 
derive it from Peguan Tilm/oiHy Uda 
(uot *lurd/^>oi«, ‘wealtlu'] 

c. 1551.—“ , . . hftA procj'^fsao • , . ua <jual 
60 aflinuoii • . • (pio hilo qiiarciitsi luil 8a- 
cordotcA . j. . doti qiuics muytua tinliSo dil- 
ferentes dlgiddadc-, coiuu cnlo OmMa (?}t 
Tolagropos, JltdhUf JSico*, •'stcuMu 

o C/ui»jfiruu/i(tjf^ 09 to<las pclaa %c6ti- 

duraa, do ([ue hi, to ortudoa, e yxAu dtViW, 
< itisi^dnUf tniA /a anTu nos jxdiu, rr ootA'Ci’do. 
ouacs orao huno. o <\uaca crao oulroO— i*. 
Jf, PiotOf ch* clx, TUu*» rendered by Cogau; 
** \ l’nlcc^sioa ... it M.tt tlw conmiou 
o}i)ui€i]i of all, that in tbL* Procession i>cro 
dUyOOO i'ricsU . . . u>o>t uf them vveru of 
diiroreiit di$'nitic.-<, and e.i9u(} CireiK^s Tala- 
£Tcpo3 Xow by the oriuincubi they 

vc.tr. ai ai‘*o by the do\ icc't and cnsit^iu 
vbicn tliey carry iti their Iinnd^f, they tnay 
bo dt6tingu^^Ited•’ — p. 91$. 

II “ 0 CViuH4trui/ia llio inamloti hha 
cirta jitir hum stu (igyjH* Talapoy. rc!igioM> 
j.C do idadu do oitenta njti.Oj.''— /Veto, cli. 
czlir. lly Co^xtn; “Tho CYtdu&ui/uai ^etlt 
tho Kin^u latltgr by one of In') Pricstd that 
was fuiirhcoro yo.ir» of ntje.*’— 199. 

(irMid.— “Talapoinfi-” 8co under COS- 
MIN.J 

c. 15S3.— **. . . S\ vtjr^ono lo ci^o di 
Kgno tutio dornlOi ut orn.kto di iHrlli^dm) 
mardhn fatti alU loro ncilo qtnih 

jubitano tutti t Tolapob cho sono i loro 
I'rati, cho htamio a gouerno del Pagodo/* — 
6’(tr/Mxru Puftif f. Od« 

158(5.— “lliero nro ► . . many pood hou>«oi 
for tho Tallapoics to preach in/*— if. /YfcA, 
in JlaJiL u. 93. 

1507...,..** Tho Talipois ikorbundcd tho /an- 
//oiHundbrothcr tothe King of to vsurpe 
tho Kio^domu, vhich ho refu>e(r| protending 
1119 Oath. They rojdied that no Religion 
hindered^ if ho jdaced hi*) brother in Uie 
VaAoif that i/'iu TAioMf to bo adored 

of tho ifcoplo fora God ,” — Xicolus /'iW/tAr, 
in punkas^ It. 1717. 

1012.— “There aro in nil tho'.o Kingdoma 
many |>or.<)onj )>o]onging todiiTeroiit iloligioiu) 
Oedvrs ; one of uhich in Pegu they call Tala- 
poifl.”— Cbi/fo, V. ti. b 

1050. — “ Whil'^t wo loohed on thC6e 
tcinplcHf whonn tbe-o horrid iilol*) sat, there 
cimo tho Aracan Talpooyff, or iViest^ and 
fell down Woro the Idoli.'*— RV/A-r Sc/iulift 
Jtrisnit 77. 

lOSO. — “ S’U ^oua arri>o do fennor la 
bouche mix Talapolxu et do nicttro cn dvi- 
<lenco Jouw urrenra, no vou9 attendor. nu*h 
Je9 avoir pour onnemia implacable^.”— Xc«. 
iJVfi/, XXV. 01* 

ICOO.— '*TIioir UoIitrCou«i they call Tola- 
poll who aro not unllku inondicant PryerSf 
living upon tho AIiuh of tho People, nnd m 
idghly vcncnitcil by them that they would 
ho glad to drink tho Water wherein thoy 
voaS Ihoir Hands.”— 0</«yfert, 552. 


161W, — **. , . h penuettro I'eutrdo do 60 ii 
royuunie aux Talapolna.”— /xt i/rawdre, 
CbAirftVd^i cd. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725.— “lliw grout tmin is nsimll^ closed 
by tbo Pric6U or Tolapoia and Musicians.'* 
— V, 112. 

1727.— “Tho other Sects aro taught by 
tho Talapoins, who . . . preach up Mundity 
to be tho best Ciuido to huniau Life, and 
ahirm that n good Life in this World can 
I only recommend us m tho next to have our 
Buuls tmiivmigr.'ited into tho Body of some 
iiiijficeut Beast.”—.!. i. 151 ; fed. 

171!, I. 152], 

„ “Tho gre.at fStKl, who.:o Adoration 
ii left to their Tallapoiea or iMcsfcs.** — 
ItfuL ii.;[cd. 1711, ii. 51J. 

1755.— “When asked if they beliovcd the 
existciico of any Hrmuiou Bking, they (the 
C^tirnnmrrs (Carcas)) ic plied that tlio 
Bbrnghinulii and Pegu Talloplns told them 
Vo.”— Uiiter m DalryuipU, Or. Jirp, 1 . 100. 

l/Cd, — “ JJfs CoucAf's,^ Comhicii 

avez- rolls do soldats t Croxitff. Qiiatrc- 
vingt-midc, fort inddmcrcment pa\d-. A, 
drs t\ Kt tie talapoina? Cr, Cent vingt 
nnllc, toui faineuns ct tr^s riches. 11 c«it 
vrai imu dans la dcrnicro guerro nous avons 
ctd bleu Kitliii; inais, on rcu>mpe)b<e, nos 
talapoins out fait tris gr.iiido cbhre,” .kc,— 
VcUutre^ Dw). xxn, AuthZ h*s ijoxuhed d 
Sotui, 

c. ISIS,— “A certain pricit or Talapoin 
concuiv^ ail inordnmto affection ^ fur a 
! ganiiont of an elegant hba])o, which ho 
2 Ki'* 6 Ck»oil, and whiuh ho diligently preferred 
to proi cut it) w caring out. Uo died without 
c/irrccting hii irreguUr ntTcctiozi, and inp 
mediately becoming a loaM.*, took up Ids 
al/odo in Iuh favourite ganuent.”— fcS:<«ycr- 
namo, p. 20. 

1880. — “ Tho Plmojxfxts (Poongee), or 
Biiddhiiit Monkn, 6ometime9 calkd Tala- 
poiss, a iMinu giroa to them, and intro- 
duced into Kuto|>o hy tho I^oriugue-^e, from 
their carrying ii fan formed of fdf«-;w4, or 
pah n- leaves. /f Fob, 21, p, 2d(J, 

quoting //p. lifyondit^ 

\ XALBEi Tam. tdU. A si\mn 
\ trinket of gold which w foiteued by 
i a hiring round the neck of a married 
woman in B. India. It may be a 
curious (lucbtioii whetlicr the ivord 
may not be an ndajjuition from the 
Ar. (ahldy “qui aignifie pit>nrcment; 
prononcer la for mule Id tWut tltd 
nidh, . . . Cette foriiiulc, (icriU sur 
nn morceaii de ihipicr, servait ePamu- 
leltc . . . le tout ^‘tait renfermd 
dans un etui anqiicl on donnait le noiu 
de /rt/dil” (Dozy S Entjelmimi, 310). 
Thebe ^rahomiiicdau ffthltU wem worn 
by a buiidi and w’cre the origin of the 
Si«in, word taU\ ‘a baldrick.* [But 
the ifd^a is a Hindu, not a ^faliom* 
luedau unuimenti and there seems no 
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doubb Umt it takes its name from Skt. 
Wte, *the palmyra* (see TALIPOT), 
it being the original praetice for 
women to wear this leaf dijjped in 
saJfron-water (ilTad. Gloss, s.v. Logan. 
Maldbar, L 134),] The Indian word 
appears to occur first in Abraham 
Bogerius, bub the custom is alluded 
to by early writers, e.g, Gouvea, Synodo, 
f. 43i>. 

1651. — “ So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.**— 45. * 

1672.— ** Among some of the Christians 
there is aUo an on! custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fost-niakiog of 
the marriage ^nd, allow the Bndegrooxn 
to tie a TaU or little band round the Bnde’s 
nock; although m my time this was m 
much as poasiblo denounced, seeing that it- 
is a custom derived from ucathemsm.’ — 
BaidaruSi Zetflon, (German), 408. 

1674.^** The bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bndo a hno from which hang 
three little pieces of gold in honour of tho 
three gods : and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.” — 
y AsmPorLt h* 7^7. 

1704. — ** Fraeterca, quum nioris hujus 
Regionis sit, ut infantes sox vel soptem 
annonim, interdum otiam in tenenoriaotato, 
ex genitorum consensu, matrimomum m< 
dissolubile do pniesonti contrahant, per 
impositionom Talii, ecu aureao tosserao 
nuptialis, uxons collo ponsilis : missionanis 
mandamus ne hujusmirii imta matrimonia 
inter Ghristianos fien iiermittant.”— Dccrre 
o/ Card. Tourmn. m ^orhert, Mnn. Hut, i. 
165. 

1726.— ** And on tho betrothal day tho 
Tali, or bride’s betrothal band, is tied round 
her nock by tho Bramin . . . and this sho 
must not untie in hor husband’s life.” — 
ValaiUjn, CJiOio, 61. 

[I813I — ** . » . the tali, which is a ribbon 
with a gold head banging to it, is hold 
ready ; and, being shown to tho company, 
some prayers and blessings are pronounced ; 
after which the bridegroom takes it, and 
hangs it about the bndo's neck.” — Forles, 
Or, Menu 2nd ed ii. 312.] 

TALIAB, TAEBYAB, s. A 
watchman (S. India). Tam. falaiyari, 
[from talaty ‘head,' a chief watchman]. 

1680. — “Tho Peons and Tanyars sent in 
quest of two soldiers wbo had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were taken In again and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for Batteo (see BA^A) ; 
also tho Pedda Naigu was fined in like 
manner for his TanyarB.”— -Fort St. Geo. 
Coturu., Fob. 10, In Foies and JSrts,. 
Madras, 1873, No. III. p. 3. ’ 


1693. — “Taliars and Peons appointed to 
watch the Black Town. • , .’’—In Whee/er, 
i. 267, 

1707. — “Besohing to march 250 soldiers, 
200 talllard, and 200 peons.”— /6id. li. 74. 

[1800,--*“ In overy village a particular 
omccr, called Talllan, keeps watch at night, 
and is answerable for all that may bo stolen. ” 
^Buchanan, Mysore, i. 3.] 

TAIiIPOT, a. Tlie great-leaved 
fan-palm of S. India and Ceylon^ 
Cory pha umhraculif era, L. The name, 
from Skt. tdla-pattra, Hind, (dlpdf, 
‘leaf of the tala tree,* properly applies- 
to tlie leaf of such a tree, or to the 
smaller leaf of the palmyra {liorassus: 
Jlahellifomiis), used for many purposes, 
e,g, for slips to write on, to make fans 
and umbrellas, &c. See OLLAH, PAL- 
l/nr&A, TALAPODT. Sometimes wo 
find the w’ord used for an umbrella, 
but this is not common. The quota- 
tion from Jordanus, though using no 
name, refers to this tree. fArrm 
says; “Tlicse trees were called in 
Indian speech tala, and there grew on 
them, as there grows at the tops of 
the palm-trees, a fruit resemtliug- 
halls of wool** (Indika, vii.),] 

c. 1323 .— “Id this India nro certain trcc:» 
which have leaves so big that five or sis men 
can very well stand under tho shado of ono 
of them.”— J>. Jordanus, 29-30. 

c. 1430. — “These leaves are used in this 
country for writing upon instead of paper, 
and in miny weather are carried on the 
head as a covering, to keep off tho wet 
Three or four pcnions travelling tt^othor 
can be covered by ono of these leav^ 
stretched out.” And again : “ Thcro^ is 
also a treo c^od tal, tho leaves of which 
aro oxtremely loige^ and upon which they 
write.”— jV. Uonttiin Indiain the XV. Cent,, 
7 and 13. 

1672. — “Tolpets or sunshades.”— 
daeits, Dutch cd., 102, 

1681. — “There aro throe other trees that 
must not bo omitted. The first is Talipot. 

. . ."—Knox, 15. 

f , “They (tho priests) have tho honour 
of carrying the TaB^ot with tho broad 
end over their heads foremost ; which nono 
but the King does.”— i5cd. 74. [See TALA- 
POIN.] 

18^.— “Tho talipot tree . . . affords a 
prodigious leaf, impenotzablo to sun or roi^ 
and large enough to shelter ton men. Itis- 
a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent 
service in that country os a great'Coat tree 
would bo in this. A leaf of the talipot-treo 
is a tent to the soldier, a parasol to thO' 
traveller, and a book to tho scholar.”— 
Sydney Smith, Works, 3rd od. lii. 15. 
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1874. — **, , , ildiii Ic*! cuibra«iuro:i , . , 
k'iStalawutdcH bananicrs, dcatallipots. » • 
d*un Cowyur, ch, iv, 

1331.— ** The lofty head of the talipot 
julm . , . tlio proud queen of the tnho in 
Ceylon, iowcriulxiro the ».cnil» on o\«ry aide. 
lt.H trunk iH perfectly straight nnd white, 
hko A plcnOcr marble column, and often more 
Ui:in 100 feet high. Each of the huis th.it 
comi^o'io the crown of leaden covere ahumi* 
circle of from 12 to 10 feet radium, a surface 
of 150 to 200 KitLiru feet.* — //aerfif’j VuU to 
tV^loA, K.T. 1211. 

TALISMAN, s. This woul la u^ed 
by iiiany uicdiovnl awl poat-mc(nu\’al 
\vrilui'd for what we blioiild now ciill 
a moollah, or tho like, a inomlier of 
the MahomuiocUn clergy*, so to call 
thrill. It is doubtle.'^ the corruption 
of H3iue Ar. term, but of iclmt it m not 
easy to My. Qii. f/i/dmua, * disciples, 
students’ f [See Jhirloti^ Ar. jVjy/i/s, 
ix. 1C5.] On this Prof, llobertsoii 
Smith writes ; I Imvo i^ol some fro.sh 
liglit <m your 3h//, >/«//«. 

iv. lic<IwelJ, the father of Englbh 
ArabiaU^, la his C<tf<AoftHe of tho 
Chajlerii of the TarliAi Alhomu^ puli* 
Jish^ (I(j 15) nloag «ith tJie Momm” 
malU /m/ze-furae, .and Amhtnu Trtdhj- 
^luutj 2uls the following; quoted from 
l^QytclliVi de Otbh Coacurdid^ i. 13 : 
<IJaec ])ri‘c.itio (the /dfi/za) illis est 
cummiuiis uc nobis auauiiica: et itu 
quilmsdum ad hattologiaiu u<><iuc re> 
citatur ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria Yocabula repelaut dieeiido, Af- 
/axiiufu IxUah^ /mnufa fiVAt/i, hmada 
/iffii/t, et cetera ejus voc.ibula eodeiii 
niodu. Tdque faeit iu puhlicii nratioue 
Taaliina, id est biirnliculuo, pro his 
<pu aegligenter oranl ut aiuut, ut ea 
Tciiititione 5U}q)Ie;it eoriini erroiibus 
.... Quidam medio iu caiiipo tain 
Assidub, ut defe:v)i coasidaut ; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus/ etc. 

‘‘iJere then we have a form with- 
out the s, and one which from the 
vowels .seem to he ‘a very 

le.irue<l wan.* This, owing to the in- 
tlueiice of the guttural, would sound 
in modem pronunciation nearly as 
Ttmlimn. At the wiiuc time is 
not the name of an olUce, and praycv.s 
on heiialf of others can he uudertaken 
by any one who receives a niaudatc, 
and is paid for them j j-o it is very 
possible Hint Postellus, who w;w an 
Arabic fchular, made the pointing auit 
hi.i idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is taldmif a shortened 


form, xccogniscd by Jawlmri, ami other 
lexicoOTanhers, of talamidh, ‘dis- 
ciples.^ That students should turn a 
penny hy aiyiiig prayew for others is 
very natnml.” This, therefore, con- 
ilrms our conjecture of the origin. 

1388, — “Tlioy treated mo civilly, nnd set 
mo in front of thoir uiosquo during their 
Kistor; ntuhich moifiuc, on account of its 
being their Has ter, thora i^oro as&cm1>Icd 
frorn divers qu.'irters n number of their 
CWiJii, i.r. of their bidiopi, nnd of their 
Talismaai, t.r. of tbcir pnests.**-— Letter of 
Friar Fascalt in C'rtfAuy, a:c., p. 235. 

1471. — “In (picHtA citt,\ o fivsw 
iVaci]na iiel ixkxIo di vna fontnna, la niuiV b 
guard,ata da quclli suui TbalasBlmaiu, club 
proti i qiie^t* ao(|ua dieono cbo ha gran 
\crlu contra la Icbni, o contra lo c.*iunlotto." 
— SmbaiOt in /(autuuOf ii. f, 107. 

1535.- 

“ Non vi sirobbo piii confudonu 

Daiii.i.sco il i^ddan de».m Pa.'i'Nilto ; 

Un muo\er d*«irniu, unairrer <li pei^ouo 

11 di talacimannl uu gndar d'.iltik.'* 

.lrio<^>, will. 7. 

1551.— “Tallsmaiwos Imiiunt hominum 
genus tcTiiploruin minUturio dicMiuui. . • 
L}mioht,i. p. 10. 

c. 1590. — “ Vt Talismanuii qui »tiit com- 
tiKKitus lutolifgacur: bciendum, certo^ e<>^e 
gnidue .M.djuuietiiiM eonim <j^ui Icguui 
nputl ipMXii jHiriti sunt, ct p.irtiin jus dicunt, 
iMrtiin legem iuturpretintur. Luduvicu.s 
ii.te>iDUs iudrousis in liiino mod urn com- 
C04 cum nostris t''cclu>in'^tMi. . . • 
JfujihtiM diL’it csto inter ip'trn iuitar \el 
Pdpao no>ittv, voi i^ttnaivh.ie (tracconim. 

. . . lluie proxiiiii sunt Cadtlt^chm. . . . 
IXis'iaDus has cum ArcUieuiscopis no^ttris 
comjKirat Sc<]uunlur CaciiJ « « . locum 
obtinciit EpLcopi. I^eciimluin bos •lUnt oU 
y/oyyuir,* tjiii He»iuro<i diountur, vt Omeeia 
ot noatris Pre^byteri. Kxcipinnt I/otf^hu 
TaUsmozLit re u Prc'^hy (cro a Dt.icou i. fit i mi 
sunt Borvlflil, qui C-iUigoria Gmccoriini, 
iDonochm noatris rc'iponduat. T&Usmani 
JSbilmniotnnis ad prcccs intenliu et noctu 
<\uin<iuis oscitant.'* — /.^nnrAit'iiis, 
iiuitaiionu.i OMeiaiiufitrUiU, ed. 1U50, 411* 

1010.— “Bomo Imuing tuo, ^mie fouro, 
some sixo adioyning turrots, exceeding high, 
and oxcecdiiig slender : Lirnint aloft ou tlio 
otitddo liko the niatno top of n ship . , . 
from which tho Toliaznanni with olntod 
voices (for they Vbo no bvls) do congregate 
tho people. . . p. 31. 

c, 1030. — “ Tho Ftdalii convcr,-o mo'it in 
tho Alcoran. The Dtritun are wandering 
wolves in sheepos clothing. The Tails- 
mqTint regnni tho houres of pnivcr by 
turning tho 1 hoiir'd gla'u.o. Tho -I/wyrcwa*' 


* Ihgaiaf Is of cottnte Kha (see COJAt Ilut 

111 tJiu Ji Miuuum Uu'ie ia a cojxy of J.uuitel.iv{u<i, 
cd. of laSS, >^ltU MB. aiiiogrunh rrmurhs by 
Jasonh Bcallgcr; and on the word In question he 
notaaoM ita orldupii Arable clwractcn): 

Ja(t) nispulatici*— which is uaiilfvstly cnoneous. 
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crio from the tops of ^fosqucs, battologuiz* 
xng Llala Hyllula.” — Sir T, Herbert, 267; 
[and see ed. 1677| p* 323}. 

1678. — **If ho can read like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran • . » ho^ shall 
be crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah or Talman. . . .‘*^Fryar, 368. 

1687.—** ... It 13 ropoxtod by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . went 
with all Mogniheent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his ^onksgiving and devotions ^at 
the church of Sancta Sophia ; ^e Magnid* 
conco so pleased him, that ho immediately 
added i^carly Rent of 10,000 zeehins to the 
former Endowments, for the maintenance of 
Zmauma or Priests, ]>octours of their law, 
Talifimans and others who continually at^ 
tend there for the education of youth. • . 

— jSir P. litfcauf, Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, p. 54. 

TALI^AMAR, fl. Sea-Hind, for 
* Port. taViainar. — JRoehuck. 

TAUilCA, 8. Hind, from Ar fa*- 
lilah. An invoice or schedule. 

1682.—**. . . that ho . . . would send 
another Droga (Daroga) or Coatomer on 
puriio&o to take our Tallicafi-'*— 

J)idru, Dee. 26 , [Hak. Soc. i. 60. Also see 
under SnZZJ^A]. 

TALOOK, s. Tliis word, Ar. ia^aU 
lul-, from root *to hang or 

depend,’ has various 'slmdes of mean- 
ing in different parts of India. ^ lu 
S. and W. India i6 is the subdivision 
of a district, presided over as regards 
revenue matters by a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is apphed to tracts of pro- 
prietary land, sometimes not easily 
distinguished from Zemwdaries, and 
sometimes subordinate to or dependent 
on Zemindara In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudli the ta'alhik is an estate the 
profits of which are divided between 
different proprietors, one being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOK- 
BAB). Ta'aUuJb is also used in Hind, 
for * department* of administration. 

1885. — ** In October, 1779, tho l>ac(» 
Council woro greatly disturbed In their 
minds by tho appearance amongst them of 
John Boe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chuudermoneo demised to John Boo 
and his oss^ns certain lands in tho per- 
gunna Bullera . . . whereupon Gcowe III., 
by the Groce of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Bofendor of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded tho Shenff 
of Calcutta to give John Boo possession. 
At this Mr. Snakspearo burst into fury, 
and in language which must hare suipnsed 
John Boo, propo&cd * that a sezaml be 
pointed for the collection of Patparrim 
Talook, with directions Ur pay the same | 


into Bullom ctttcherry.’*'— iSiV /. Stephen, 
Nuncomar and Jmpey, ». 159.60. A sazHttvS 
is **an officer sxiccially appointed to collect 
tho Tovenuo of an estate, from the manage- 
meat of which the owner or farmer has been 
removed.**— ( iri7«oii)i 

TALOOEIDAB, s. Hind, from 
Pers. ta^allulddry ‘the holder of a 
ia^alluh^ (sec TAXOOK} in eitlier of tlie 
senses’ of tliat” word ; i.c. either a 
Government oiheer collecting the 
revenue of a ta^aliuJb (though in this 
sense it is probalily now obsolete 
cverywliere), or tlie liolder of an estate 
so designated. The famous Talooltdars 
of Oiidn are large landowners, possess- 
ing both villages of which they are 
sole proprietors, and other villager in 
wliich there are subordinate holders, 
in 'which the TalooJcdar is only tlie 
superior proprietor (see Carnegie, ITu- 
chari Tecnnicnlitiea), 

[1769. — **. . . inlicemonta are frequently 
employed by the Talookdars to augment 
tho oouoounso to thoir lands, **— Yereht, View 
of Bengal, App. 233. In his Glossary ho 
defines ** Talootdar, tho Zemeon-dar of a 
small district."] 

TAMAHIND, s. The pod of the 
tree wliich takes its name from that 

S roduct, Tamarindiis indica, L., N.O. 

egiminosae. It is a tree cultivated 
throughout India and Bunna for the 
sake of the acid pulp of the pod, which 
m laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree is 
not believed by Dr. Brandis to be in- 
digenous in India, but xs supposed to 
be so in tropical Africa. The origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
tamar-u'UHind, ‘date of India,* or 
perhaps rather in Persian form, tamar- 
t-Hindl, It is possible that tho 
original name may have been iliamar, 
‘fniit* of Indio, rather than famar, 
‘date.* 

1293.— “When they have taken a mer- 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Tax&aiindi, mixed 
in Bca.w.'itor, which produces a violent 
purging."— jl/arco Pefo, 2ad od., ii. 383. 

c. ^ 1335. — “ L'orbro appeld /lamnior, c*cst 
a diro n.T- taTnnT .iil -TTiTidiy vin arbro 
sauTuge qui couvre les montognes.*' — 
Masolik-al-ahaar, in Not, ei Ea.t, xiii. 175. 

1563.—“ It is called in Malavar puli, and 
in Guzorat and this is the namo they 

have among all tho other people of this 
India; and tho Arab calls it taxnoiindz, 
because tamar, os you well know, is our 
annmu, or, os the Casblians say, aaiil [ue* 
date], so that tainaiincli are ‘dates of 
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liulia ; anti thw \>iw becaiiiio tho Anib:» 
could not tluuk of a uumo nioro uppropnato 
on account of iU having stones iiisldoi and 
not bccauso either tho treo or tbo fruit had 
any rc^mblance."— f.200. [/'w/f is 
tho ^ialayrd* j»auio ; timOifn is probably Uind, 
imll, Skt. iitnlii.il t * tlio tainaniid.*] 

c. 1550.—“ In fchribtis wrb postilcntibus, 
atquu oiuuibibi alibi os putridis, oxuroniibus, 
atiutuu, in qua mulu cupia Taxoarmdoxiun 
itifusa fucrit cum Ssiccharo ohibunt/* — 
Pi'cspfr .tUjttnuJ {De l*fanth Af^nypU) cd. 

LugtV lUt/na5. iu‘20. ^ 

15S‘2»— “ Thoy have a ureal storouf Tama-* 
rindOB. , . CaifaiWa, by X.U f. 91. 

{1595.—“ T^imariiido is by tho Acgypcinns 
cniled J}cn'hl*U (qu. ‘Our 

I«idy's treo* 1),” — *^Ual;. Soc. 

if. 121.] 

1011.— “ITuit >>(X)d which wo cut for 
firowood did all hnn^ tra'>ctl with cods of 
greeno fruit (ai big an a ncamcgtl in 
Knglund] c.illcd Tamerim ; it luth a very 
souro tast, and by tho Aixithecancs is hcbl 
good ag.unst tho :scurvic. *— X Dunndjiu id 
i'MrcA<ijr, i. 277. 

nU23.— “Tamarinds, which tho Indians 
cali JltAhilch ** {iutitf ill tpiotatioa from 
Oarehi nboro). — J\ tlrlUi Unk. 5oc. 
1. 92.1 

18*i>.— ** A singularly Ixiautiful Tamarind 
treo (over thu tnoKl graceful, and amongst 
tho inoit ningnitlcent of trees), , * .**— ,l/c>*i* 
ttf Ctih JIuinir/iTji, 95. 

1877. — “Tho ii.itiTos h.ivo a saying that 
bleeping bonoatli tho 'Bato of Hind' gn'cs 
^ oil fover, wJiich you euro by slco^diig under 
11 lit. a true (J/eha urct/irocAai), tho lilac of 
Pcre-ia,” — Unrion^ .Siiuf llftUiifdf i, 92. Tho 
nUi (SCO KEEfiX) (iwrc* (’apt. Burton) is not 
tho ‘ lilac of Persia' (soo BUCKYNE). Tho 
projuilico ngaiuMt ciic.uiiping or sleeping 
under a tainariml treo is goiioral in India. 
But, ciiriouMy, Bp. J^dlcgoix bjicaks of it ns 
thu practico’of tho Hiauicso “to rc->t and 
play under the bciieiicont shado of tho 
Tamarind ."— dtt iWai qu 

aiam, i. lud). 

TAMARIND-FISH, a. This is an 
excellent yest, consibtiiig, according to 
Dr, Balfour, of white pomiret, cut in 
tmnsversc slices, and preserved in 
tjuiiarinds. Tho following is a note 
kindly given hy tho highest authority 
ou Indian libh matters, l3r. Friuicis Day : 

“My account of Tamarind finli is very 
short, nnd in my i'VaAw vf MalaUif us 
^ollo^\H;— 

“ <Tho best Tamarind fish is prepared 
from tho Seir dsb {sco SEEItrEISH), and 
from tho eaUan/fr^ known as Cockup in 

Calcutta ; nnd a rathor inforior quality from 
t(io Mptmiu (or Roo-ball, to uhicJi genus 
iliu H^gO'fioh bulongs), and tho moru 
common from any kind of fiali.' Tho above 
refers to Jfulahar, and tnoro ospccially to- 
Ckichio, Since I wrote my i'YiArs of Malabar 


1 have mndo many inquiries as to Tamarind 
nsb, and found that tho whito Tioinfrot. 
whoTO it is taken, appoar.s to bo tho best for 
making tlio preparation." 

TAMBHBANEE, s, iilalayfil. fawi- 
buniit^ ‘Lord ; God, or King/ It is a 
title of honour uuiong the Nairs, and 
is also a^^iuned hy Saiva inoiika in tho 
Tamil coimtrieq. [The word is de- 
rived ‘one's own,* pa/vra, 

‘ lord/ The junior jiinlo meinbci'^ of 
the Maliiyfili Ufija’s family, until they 
come of ajje, are c.ilk‘rl ’Tanibtfa, and 
after that The female mem- 

hers are similarly styled TambatfJ and 
Ttimharatti {Lofjnti^ Malahiirj 
S.V.).] 

1510.— “Oico raiiro Tamaraij zoo Per 
Dio I L’altro rcsinido Tamarani : zoo Per 
Dio."-r«r/;io»ci, cd. 1517, f. 15. 

[o. 1610.— “They (tho \airs) call tho ICing 
in their language TOxablraitie, meaning 
* God.' i'yitinf tfe Ltiml, Ih^k. Soc. i. 357.} 

TANA, TANNA, n.p. Thdna, a 
town on the Island of t<al<«ette on the 
Strait (‘River of Tana') dividing that 
island from the m.iinlanfl and 20 m. 
N.K. of Bombay, aud in the early 
Middle Ages tho .seat of a Hindu 
kingdom ot the Konkun (.see CONCAN), 
.IS well os a beaport of importance. It 
is still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District which hears its 
name. 

c. 1020.—** Ffoiu I>}i*fr southwards to tho 
river Norbuddn, iimu ; thence to Mnhrat- 
tics • . * cightuun ; tlioucu to Konkan, of 
which tho capital k Tana, on tho sea- 
shore, twenty .five jurobangs.”— AMiintui, 
ill kUfvt^ i. GO 

[c. 1160. — **Tanab,'* mi'>wriitcii Banali. 
SCO under TABASHEER.J 

1293.— “Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards tho West. « . . There is much 
tmOic here, and numy shijvn and morehauU 
frciiuont the place." — Mono Pofe, Bk, ill. 
ch. 27. 

1321.— “After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred uii tho Thu r^ ay 'before 
P«dm Sunday in Thana of India, 1 hax>tiscii 
about 90 i>oraOiL!9 in a certain city callod 
Parocco, ton daya'^ journey di.stant there- 
from, nnd 1 liavo siuco bai)ti'<cd moro tlmn 
twenty, besidci thirty-five who wero bap- 
tihod boi'wcon Thona and Supura (Supara)." 
— Acffsi* of Friar /eidrta«s, in Cathav. Ate., 

m. 

c. 1323.— *‘And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 2S days to Tona^ wlicro for 
tho faith of Christ four of our Minor Erinni 
had bulforud martyrdom. . . * I'ho land U 
under tho dominion of tho Baracons. • « •" 
— i'V. OdonCf Jbid, i. 57*58. 
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1516.‘»“25 leagues further on tho coast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
Taxoi-Mayaiiibii** (this is perhaps rather 
Bomba7)»~-ilar&(ua, 68. 

1529.-^** And because tho norwost winds 
blow strong, winds contrarv to his course, 
after going a little way ho turned ana 
anchored in sight of the island, whore wero 
stationed tho foists with their captain-in- 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at tho Kircr 
of Tana, and whon the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at tho mouth 
of tho River of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering. Como, in. 290. 

1678 — Tho Chief City of this Island is 
called Tanaw; in uhich are Seven Churches 
and OoUegos, the chiefest one of the 
PaxiluUiie^ (see PAULIST). . . . Hero are 
made good Stuffs of Silk and Cotton.” — 
Ffytr, 73. 

TANA, THANA, a. A Police 
station. Hind, thiina, thdndy [Skt. 
stiiana, ‘a iilace of standing, a iiost*]. 
From the quotation following it would 
seem tliat the term originally’ meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the militaTy occupation of Oie country ; 
a meaning however closely allied to 
the present use. 

c. 1640-50.— “Thdnali means a corps of 
cavalry, matcblockmen, aud archers, sta- 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard tho roads, to hold the places sur- 
rounding the Th&nah, and to despatch 
provisions {ixund. see RTTSSITB) to the next 
Thdnah.” — ndniaJt, quoted by 
BlochmaniHf in Ain, i. 345. 

TAN^AE, THANADAR, s. 
The chief of a police station (see 
TANA), Hind, thanadar. This word 
was adopted in a more military sense 
at an early date by the Portuguese, 
and is still in habitual use with us in 
the civil sense. 

1616.— In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 (i.c. 
1516), tho King Don Manoel constitutes 
J<^o ISilachodo to bo Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa,— ArcAiV. ForL OriaiU 
fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1519.— “Senhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
tho manner in which you will oxorcisa your 
office of Tannadar of this Isle of Tycoari 
(t.e» Goa), which tho Senhor Capital will 
now onchargo you with.”— /bid, p, 

c. 1W8.— “In Aguaci is a great mosque 
\mizqu\Ui\ wMch is occupied by tho tena- 
daxs, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain 2 vteyas, (yards?) in which haie 
(paddy) is collected, which al^ belong to 
His Highness.”— Tom&o in Snhsviiag, 216. 

1602.-*“ So all the force went aboard of 
the light boats, and the Governor in his 
bastard-galley entered the river with a 


grand clangour of musiq, and whan he was 
in mid-channol there came to his galley a 
boat^ in which was tho Tanadar of tho 
City (Dabul), and going aboard tho galley 
presented himself to tho Govomor with 
much humility, and begged pardon of his 
offences. , . — CoiUo, lY. i. 9. 

[1813. — “The third in succession was a 
Tondar, or petty olilcer of a district. . . .** 
— Forfiar, Or, Mm, 2nd cd. ii. 5.] 

TANGA, 8. Mahr. tdnlc, Turki 
tanga, A denomination ot coin which 
has been in use over a vast extent of 
territoiy, and lias varied greatly, in 
application. It is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is applied to a 
silver coin worth about 7irf. And 
Mr. W, Erskine lias stated" that tiie 
word tanga or tanica is of Glmgatai 
Turki origin, being derived from tang, 
which in that language means ‘white' 
(if. of Baber and IntmaSjim, i. 646). 
Though one must hesitate in differing 
from one usually so accurate, must 
do so here. He refers to Josafa Bar- 
ilo, wlio says tliis, viz. that certain 
^ver coins arc called by the Min* 
mliaus teiari, by the Greeks a^rt, by 
the Turks atdia^ and by the Zaga- 
tais tengh, all of which words in Uic 
respective languages signify ‘white,’ 
We do not however find such a word 
in the dictionaries of either Vambery 
or of Pavet de Courteille the latter 
only ha\Ting tangah, ‘fer-blanc.* And 
the obvious derivation is the Skt. 
tafiha, ‘a weight (of silver) equal to 
4 mdsfias ... a stemped coin.' The 
word in the forms taltd (see TITCKA) 
and tango, (for thek are apparently 
identical in origin) “ in all dialect^ 
laxly used for money in general” 
{mUon). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, a.h. 418-419 (a.d. 1027-28), 
we find oil the Skt. legend of tlie 
reverse the word tanha in correspond- 
ence udth the dirham of the Ar. 
obverse (see Thonuis, Fathan Kings, 
p. 49). Tanka or Tanga seems to have 
eoutiuuea to be the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
sovereigns during the 13th and first 
part of the 14th centuries, a coin 
which was substantially the same 
with the rupee (q.v.) of later days. 
In fact this application of tlie word 
iu the form tarn (see TUCi^ is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ihii 
Batute indeed, who was in India in 
the time of Mahommed Tuglilak^ 1333-. 
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1313 or thereabouts, always calls the 
^old coin then current u tanhi or 
<iuutr of gold. It was, as lie re- 
peatedly states, the criuivaleut of 10 
silver dinars, Thejse silver dlndra (or 
rupees) are called by tlie author of 
the MiU'dliJ:-al-Ab^dr (c. 1310) the 
‘‘silver tanhn of India.” Tlie gold and 
silver hinl*a continue to he inuiitioncd 
ivpe,itedly in the liL^.tory of Feroz 
Shrih, the sou of Muhoiuined (1351- 
13SS), and apparently with the Ninie 
value as befoie. At a lattT juniod 
under Siluudar Buhlol (M88.1517), 
we liiid War/; (or copper) of 

which 20 Went (o the old silver Inuha, 

'VVe cinuoD wy when the coin, or 
its name rather, tirst appe«ired in 
Turkcataii. 

But the name was also pie valent 
ou the WLviteiu cuLst of India as that 
of a low denomination of coin, as may 
be seen in the quotations from jjin- 
-?choten and GroM‘, Indeed the name 
still survives in Goa as tlmt of a 
cop2>er coin equivalent to CO rvis or 
about 2d. And in tlie IClh century 
aho GO iriV appears from the |Kipers 
of GevMili da Cuulm to have been the 
equivalent of the silver Uouja of Go.i 
and Boa^uiiiy though all the Lspiations 
that he gives suggest that the rrt may 
liavu been more valtMlde then. 

The donominatioii is aKo found in 
IliLSaiii under tlie form dongi. *Sre a 
<piotatioii under COBECK, and coin> 
pare PABDAO. 

c, 1335. — ‘*Acyonling to ^vhat J have 
heard from tho .Shaikh MuiMrak, the rod 
/ill: (-^co LACK) co/italnH 100,000. 
tankaha, atul the vbhito ltd: 100,000 (bilvur) 
tankalio. Tho goldoti tinka, called in this 
country tho red it equiv.ilont to three 

and the nlver tanka U ctiui valent 
to 8 hoflJlUnX d\rUniA$f this being of 

the <mtiio ^vclght uii the hiUcr dxrhttM current 
in Egypt and Svrm."— J/iciuhX*Hif-a6sai*, in 
AV. it Jlxts, xdi:2n. 

c. 1310. — **Tiieu 1 retnnied home after 
hiinset and found the money at my house. 
There were 3 Uiga cout.iinlng in idl 023.3 
tankas, cr. the cipuv.iicnt of the O.sOOO 
dTnari (of Dilver) which WiH the nnioiiut of 
my debts, and of tho 12,000 which the 
cultan ha<l provtouiily ordero<l io la> paid 
me, after of cour.>o deducting tho tenth 
p.irt necordiug to Jiidi.ui cmtoiii, U'lie 
\4iluu of tho piceo c:.il)ed tanka U 2.\ dinars 
in gold of H'vrbary,"— /(*a Jhtidn, «i. 120. 
(ilure the gold tanga is »i)oken of.) 

c. 1370. — **8uibia Kiros issued ^cve^.ll 
v.irioticH of coin i. T'hore wan tho gold tanka, 
nnd tho i«ilver tanka/* j;c.— >2*urU4’f«/' a os 
*ShM, in llUiotf iii. 357. 

3 h 


1101, — . . vna sna moneda do plain 
quo Human Tnngaca.**— CVunjo, f. 405. 

1516,—'*. , , around coin liko ours, and 
with Moorish Icttora on both Hides, and about 
the Am of a /anon (<>cq FAJNTADit) of Calicut, 

. • . and lU worth 55 maravedia ; they call 
those tanga, and they are of very fino 
bilver.**— 45, 
fl.'ilP. — Itulctf regulating ferry-duce at 
“they may denmnd for this one 
tamgna oufy.”— .IrrA/*. Puri, Orifat, f&sc, 
5. p. 18.] 

c. 1.^11.— “Tcxlar . . . fivod first a golden 
as/miji (&UO ASHBAFEE) an tho enormous 
remuneration for one ntonc, which induced 
tho UhtdLar* to Uock to him in such numlnirs 
that afterwanls n stuuo was p.md with a 
nq>oe, and this pay gradually foil to 5 
tankas, till tho fortrcs.>i (UOhtas) was com* 
plcttMl." — rdrU4*i>/iAda>.fa/i<t» /.wfl, m 
A7/iof, V. 115 (These .iro tho IBahlAlI or 
Sikaudnrl tankas of copper, ns aro nUo 
tho-e m tho next quoUitioii fnmi Eihot.) 

1553.— “Tho old MuscomIo uionoy is not 
roiiml but oblong nr cgg*'4ha]>cd, and is 
calltxl donga. • . , 100 of tlie^e coins make a 
Uung.iritin gold-piece , d dcugas mako an 
alUu ; 20 n *jrtjua . 100 a .* nnd 200 

a in liaumstuy n. f. 153c. 

[1571. — “ftujarali tankchahs at 100 
tankchaha to the nqiou. At tho prcacnt 
time tho rupee h fixed at 10 ... As 

tlie current \ . duo of the tankchah of Pattaii, 
etc., w’as Ic'ts than th.it of Utij.init.**— d/fmf- 
fAhhUidlf m Hayleift UujurtiU pp* 0, 11. 
[1531.— “Dingoofl.** »Sco under BUBLE.] 
ir>92-3.— “At the present time, namely, 
A.n. 1002, Ifinrlustaii contains 3200 towns, 
iinrl upon cacli town are dependent 200, 
600, 1000, or 1500 viltigcs. Tho whole 
fields a rovenuo of 610 hufi (*>00 CROBE) 
uiurddi tonkas/* — Tul’alWtd-AKhail^ in 
AY/<bf, V. 180. 

1503.— “There ii abo a kmde of reckon- 
ing of money wlueli is called Tangos, not 
tlmt there is any hiich coined, but are bO 
iminctl onely in telling, iWo Tongas is one 
Partlaw (see PABDAO), or XorapUin Uidtlo 
Uionoy, for vuu must untie rsUinde that in 
IclHug they We two kinds of niunoy, good 
and bidtlo, for foiiro Tangaa good mouoy 
are ns luucli sis live Tangaa kuldo money, “ 
— AuijcAofoi, ch. 35 , (llak. 8oc. i, 211]. 

[o. 1610.— “The silver wonoy of (Joa is 
penlos, Ittriiw, Tnnguco, the last named 
worth 7 hob, 6 tlenici-s a picco."— <5* 
Aturtf, Ilak. Sue. ii. 63. J 
1015.— “Their inunoyesiii Perilaof silver, 
aro the ... the rest of copper, liko tho 
Tongas and Pisos (soo FICE) of India. — 
/fiVAanf Afrcfr, in i^/rc/or, i. 5J3, 


[c. 1630. — “ There ho expended fifty 
thoa'«a«d Crow (t>oo CROBE) of tacka . . 
i,oaietimus twenty tack make one Roopoo, 
-AVr T, IPrhnt, cd. W77. p. Ub] 

PC73,— “Tango.” Soo under REAS. 
[1638.—“ Their (at Surat) ordinary way of 
ticcompUng 13 by; lac«, 
worth 160,000 lopitw (ice BUPBB), and 100 
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reservoirs called Tanka, which they 
am ohiigcd to use sparingly, as it is 
night blindness ** (ii, 
HOO). Again, Dr, bnjlsbury (J.A.Sj}. 
IX* pu 2, soil, describing a journey in 
the Iserbiidua ISjsiu, cites the >vord, 
and notes ; I firat hcai^d this word 
nseii by a luitiveiii the Betool district ; 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
gurli there was any .'spring, ho «iid 
wO, out there was a Tunhit or ])Iacc 
made of pu/da /^tone ami vonient) for 
holding wafer.** Once more, in an 
Appendix to the Report of the Survev 
of rndia for lS8Mh82, ^[r. a A. 
MacCtill, spe.ikiiig of the r.iin risturns 
in the driest part of lUjpuuuia, &avs : 
“ThOfO cibterns or veils are callcd'hy 
tlm i^ople {App, p. U») See 

also ipiutatiou below fnjin a RejKirt hy 
^lujor Strahau. It K mit enby to douht 
tho gemuiiciuss of llie word, whicJi 
may j^O'^ihly be from Skt. Ma<ju, 
fufm/d, Ui i)ond, pool, or tank? 

l^r, Paolmo, on tlie other hand, siys 
tho wortl iiM'd by the Portu* 

gucsu in Iiuliit was curroUa, 

whicli is vague. But in fact (muptc 
is a woul wliieh appuirs in all Porin- 
gucbe diolionnries, and wdiicli is used 
by aulliors bO early after tlie opening 
of communicatinii with India (we do 
not know if there is .in instance 
actually wirlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian languagi^ nor indeid rnulcl 
it have buen Wiovcd from Uurerat 
and liaiputann, to which the cpiota- 
tionfa above ascribe the vernacular 
word. This rortugiu‘>e word heat 
.suits, and accounts for that a])plic«v 
tioii oi taufe to large .diccts of water 
which is habitual in India. The in* 
digenous Gu/erati and Miihniili word 
i>cems to iH^long nither to what ivo 
now call a (nnh iu Kngliiid ; i.c. a 
small roervotr for a lioitsc or shin, 
fndeed the Port, (unque Is no douht 
a form of the Lat. $(aqnuut, which 
given It. I'r, old ^Aafuj and 

to/dji, mod. itantj, Sp. tAmque, a word 
which wo have also in old Bugllbh 
and iu I^Kiwdnml Scotch, thus : 

1&S9. — hud ifi thctii stosgOB or 
ponii<Mof water full of sundriesortes.*' 

— i*uri(s*t ifihUuza, Hak. Hoc. ii. <10. 

c. 1785.- 

** I never ditmk tiiu Masu «' stanlr, 

CiUitalia’*i bum and a* that ; 

But tburo it and richly ream?, 

Uy IJclicou 1 cs* that*’*— Bunii. 


It will ho 
U4C< fdUttif/, an 
India. 


aecii that Pymrd do IavaI 
if spccitically, for tho iank of 


1193.— <tVjid many other sninU wero 
thero punted on tho wall* of tho church, 
and thcao woro diadoin?, and thoir por- 
tMittiro w,Ls m a divorj kind, for tncir 
tooth wero so great that they stood an inch 
buyoim tho mouth, and every saint hiul 
•i or 5 ami*, and below tho church atooil n 
groat ttmquo wrought in cut atono liko 
many othcni that wo ha<l *ccn by tho way.” 
— 0 tU Putco da Cr'uaia, 57. 

V.. ’1 Ciptain Major ontorL>d 

^lcolft3 Coolho to go in an .‘innotl boat, and 
SCO whoro tho water wa**, and ho fouud iti 
the v.dd blaiitl (Anchedlva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar i\ork which had been 
dcitro>tid by tho Moora, as Uio countrv 
IKiOjdo j*nid, only tho cluipo! had been 
co>urud with j»lraw, mul they used to malo 
Uioir prayerd to three black stones which 
st4M)il in tho tnitL'.t of tho botly of tho chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond tho church 
a tanquo of %vr\iught ashlar in which wo 
took US much water u.i wu wanted ; and at 
tho toji of tho whole island stood a grc.it 
tauquo of the depth of 1 f.Uluinw, and 
morvovor we found in front of the church a 
bcich w hero wo c.irc«ucd tho ship Borrio.'* 
-/6uf. 95. 


1510. — •* Karly in tho morning thc'-o 
Pjgaui go to iwiih at a tank, which tank 
H a jKind of still uater uh<f Taxxcho 
tf cuu/Toncho i uiiajusiu d'ao/ua Miurfa).” 

— i\trtfuhittf lUt 

„ ** .Vear to Cuiicut there h a tomple 

in tho midst of a tank, that ih. m tho middlu 
uf a {Kitid of uator.*' — Hid, 175. 


IsriJl. — "In this place whuro tho King 
(Balidihir Rbali)citabltMlied htshnoof battle, 
on 0(10 hkIo there was a gre«it river, and on 
tho other u tank of uuter, such au 

Uioy are u^cil to inako id thu^o parts. For 
a* there are few btreams to collect tho 
winter's waters, ilioy iiialo thc-(o tonka 
(which might be more properly billed lakci), 
alt tinoit with stone. They are .«>o big that 
many arc more than n league in coRtpass.” 
— /furri^, IV. >1. D. 


c. 1010.— "Sou logH cstoit Cloi^O prbi 
d\iie lioue dti pdaw ib)>a), situo sur vn 
oatang, et b.uiiy de piorrcs, ay.uit biuii 
dumy Iteiie do tour, cotiunu reus Ici autre j 
eatmigB."— /'i/Aiuf ih /.UiU/, cd. 1079, i. 
202; IHak. Sue.!. 207]. 

(1015. — " f rode early ... to the toncko 
to take Uiii ayro.”— .Sir T. Ifak. Soc. 
i. 78.] 

ItJlO. — "Bonifies their Bivere • . . Ihoy 
liavo many Ponds, ivliieh they call Xankca." 
— rc/ry, in Hanhu, ii. 1 170, 

1003. — **A very fairo Touko, which Is a 
siiunru pit paved with gray niarhlo."— >ir. 
JJruiunt in J/aXL v« IH). 


1018.—". . , a slamliug water or Tanck* 
, .**— Kan TwUt, (Jtn, Utichr, 11. 


1072.— "Outside and round aliout Sumtto, 
thoro are olugaat and dohghtlul houaos for 
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recreation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanka and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
biono,**'--~jBlaldaeuSf p. 12. 

1673.— “Within a square Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Posaogo, in 
the mi^lo whereof a Tank vaulted, • • 
^Fryer, 27. 

1754. — “The post in which the party 
intended to halt had fonnerly been one of 
those rcsezToura of water callea tanka, tvhich 
occur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country.” — Onn^, i. 354. 

1799.—“ One crop under a tank in Mysore 
or the Carnatic yiclcla more than three hero/' 
— y. m Life^ i. 241. 

1809.— 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

'Hie peasants dnnk not from the bumble 
well. 

* * * « * 

Nor tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in their beneficence.” 

KeltamUi juji. 6. 

18S3. — . . all through shoots* 124, 
125, 126, aud 131, tho only drinking water is 
from ‘tankas,' or from HoW Tlie former 
are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattlo and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept locked ; in these the villages 
storo rain-water; tho latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds dug in the valleys 
where tho soil is clayey, and are filled by 
the rain ; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water is fit for use.”— on Cent. lad. 
and Bajputana Topogr. Survey (Biclmneer 
ond Joysulmeor). By Mmor Q, N/rarAa», 
B.B., in Report of the Surrey 2n(Ua^ 
1882-83, App. p. 4. rTho wmter in the 
Jiajpuiana OaztiUer (Bikanir) (i. 182) calls 
these covered pits Lmd^ and tho simple 
excavations rdr.J 

TANOE, n.p. An ancient town 
and port about 22 miles south of 
Calicut. There is a consideiable 
probability^ that it was tlie Tyndu 
of the Periplus. It was a small king* 
(lorn at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
iu partial subjection to the Zamoriu. 
[The name is ALilaySl. Tuadr, fanwi, 
the tree Termxnalis beleriatf fir, village,] 

1516.— “Further on . . . are two places 
of Moors 5 leagues from ono another. One 
is called Paravanor, and tho other Tonor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong , and ho has many Nairs, 
and sometimes be rebels agaiast tho King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much* 


* TIicm am sheets of the Atlat of India, w ithin 

nbawulpur and Jcysalnilr, on the borders of 
Uilauer. 


shipping and trade, for these Moora ate 
great merchants.' —ilartosa, Hak. Soc. 1S3. 

1521.— “Cotate was a great man among 
the Moors, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 
ships, which trafficked all about the coast 
of India with posses from our Governors, 
for he only dealt in wares of tho country; 
and thus ho was tho greatest possible friend 
of tho Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwelling were entertained with the 

reatest honour, os if they had been Ms 

rothers. In fact for ibis purjioso ho kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed- 
steads •funusbed in our fashion, with tables 
and chniTB nnd casks of wine, with which 
he regaled our people, giving them enter- 
tainments and banquets, insomuch that 
seomed as if ho were going to .become a 
Chnalian. , . .'—Correa, ii. o79. 

, 1528. — “And in the year (a.H.) 935, a 

ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
' olf Tauoor. . . . Now the Bay of that place 
; affording aid to tho crew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him tho 
surrender of the Franks who composed it, 
together 'with such parts of the caigo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
Trith the Franks by him; and from this 
time the subjects of the Bay of Tanoor 
traded under tho protection of tho passes of 
tho Franks.” — Hvh/ut^ul^MvjahideeJi, E,T. 
m-125. 

1553.— “For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Cochin after his 'rictory over the yamorin, 
two days later tho King of Tanor, the 
latter's vassal, sent ('to Lopo) ‘to complain 
against the yamorin by ambassadors, 
begging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of tho King of Por- 
tugal/'— B uitoj, L vii. 10. 

1727. — “Four lei^es more southerly is 
Tannore, a Town of small Trade, inhabited 
by^Iahomotana,” — NamtVton, i, 322 ; [ed. 

TAPPAUL, a The word used in 
S. India for ‘post,’ in all tlie senses 
in which dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
0. F. Brown suggests connection with 
the Pr. cfape^vmch is the same origin- 
ally os the Eng. staple), It is some- 
times found in tho end of the 18th 
century written tapm or tappy. But 
this seems to have been derived from 
Telugii clerks, who sometimes unrite 
fappa as a singular of tappdlu^ taking 
the latter for a plural (0.P.R)- 
Wilson appears to pve the word a 
southern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the South and West, Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aryan origin : 
‘‘(flppd ‘post-office/ t.«. place where 
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ipd Nk coop,' 
bent clown,* 


nccting 

tdpiul ‘to tJip,* ‘ilatteii,' 
tapak *» sludge Imiiiiiier,* tjpml ‘to 
*pre.sd,* &c\ [with wliich Plat Is agrees.] 

You Mill perceive that wo liavo 
but a Muall chance of establishing tho 
tappal to Poonah,"— • nWh'ii^/oM, i. BO, 
1500.— “Tho Tappal docs not go 30 miles 
aday.**— T, J/iinro, iu /.»/>, i. 2U. 

1809. “ Uenuiniig only two aota of 

bearers i know 1 might go by tappaul tho 
kuy to ScringaiKitaui.'*— Xd, ra/t«fm. 


vholo way 
i. 3S5, 

TAPTEB B., u.i>. Tiipd; also 
called Tdpts [SUt. Iw«7, ‘lliat which 
is hot*]. The river that riius by the 
city of Surat. 

[1533.— “Tapi." Stio under QODAVERY.] 
c. 1030.— “ A'tuiif irt . . . watered with a 

sweet River named Tappeo (or as 

bro^id as tho Tha*tU4 at V* 

Jlerhtrtf ed. 103S, p. 30. 

1813. — “Tho fc.icrcd groves of Pujparra 
are tho general report for .all the 
(Jogeo), ljc‘naJs.'CC4 (Simyosco). and llindou 
pilgrims . . . the w’liolo district U holy, and 

tho Tappeo iu that jxirt luis muro tlian 

common •»anclity.** — Or, .lhai. i, 

“89 ; [2n<l cd. i. ISi, and compare 1. 170]. 

„ “Tappeo or Tapby.*’— 2U; 
£2iid cd. i. IIOJ. 

TABA, TABE, a. The name of a 
.small Bilvur coin current in S. India 
at tlie time of the arrival of tliu 
Portuguese, It hcenis l« have survived 
longest ill Calicut. The origin wc 
liavo not traced. It is curioua that 
the coiniiionejit silver coin iu Sicily 

down to 18GO, and worth about 4V., 

wiis a f«ri, geiierall,y coiLsidcred to he 
a corruption of dirhtm. I see Sir 
Walter Elliot Iioa mooted this very 
(lucsbiuu ill his Cotnn c/ S* Ituha 
(]>. 138). [The word is certainly 
ilalayfil. (dram, delincd in the ^Madras 
Glcea. as “a copper coin, value U 
l>ics.” Mr. Gray iu his note to the 
Tja&Siige from Pyrard de laval ipioted 
below, suggests that it took its noniD 
from idrUf ‘a star.*] 

1112,— “They cast (at Vijayauacar), in 
pure silver a com which is tho sixth of the 
}lui 02 u, wliich they call tar.”— .iWurrorrdi:, 
in. /nrfiVt III r* CV«f» 523, 

150G.— (The Viceroy, D.^ Fraiiciaco D'iU- 
moida, wintering his fleet m Cochin). “A« 
tho people were numerous they in.vlo (imte 
a big town with a number of hoiwos covered 
with upper stories of timber, and ttreeU 


also where tho peonlo of tho country sot up 
their stalls in which they sold plenty of 
victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinton of 
silver you got in chango 20 silver coins that 
tlioy callcif taxas, something like tho scalo 
of a Nardinc, and for such coin they gavo 
you 12 or 35 flgs, or 4 or 5 Cj^s, and for n 
single vinfcot 3 or 4 fowls, and for oae tara 
ij<<h ouuugk to flU tivo uica’s bollicv, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supjicr too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except m the territory 
of tho iioors.”— Conra, i. 02 1. 

1510.— Tho King of >‘aisinga (or Vija- 
ynniigar) “coma a sihor money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
a pard^. and nro ciillcd fanom. And of 
thc<<a smail ones of silver, there go 10 to a 
f.uiuui.”— > VurtAtuiiif 130. 

fc. 1010. — “ Eacii man receives four 
tarents, which are .small silver coins, <tach 
of the v.duo of oiiu-»ixtocnth of a larin.”— 
P>/n(rtl d^ /Mitfi, Hale. Goc. i. 311. Later 
on (I, 112) ho ^ays tarona go to a 
Phanaa 

1373,— (at Calicut). “Thoir coin adinita 
no Copper; Siher Tatrs, 28 of which make 
a /'(Umst, ]xisi>iug instead thereof,” — XVyrr, 
55. 

„ “Calicut. 

» « * ♦ * 

“Taxro or** //««• p^rutuir Coiu, (/it rat iirr 
couuiiuti to India.*' — JOtd. 207. 

1727.— “Cii5«i£ . , . coins aro 10 Tar 
to a Fannm, lA Funains to a Rupee.”— -1. 
ii. 319 ; [vd. 1711]. 

(1737.— <*\Vo lire to allow each man 1 
mciuurca of rice and 1 tar iicr^ dic^.”— 
Ar/re^tii^tU m lAMjaiu Mxdtxhar^ lil. 95, and 
see “tanra” in iu. 192. Mr. Logan (vol, 
lii. Oluu. s.v.) dofinos tho taut, as cqu.al to 
2 pica.) 

TABS AUB TEST. Whonco 
coined thw odd ih’ui in the books of 
arithmetic ? Both jwirtuers appar- 
ently through Italy. The first Fr, 
fare, It. fitmi Ar. far«f(/, ‘to 
reject,* x** pointed out by Bo^y, Ircf 
is alleged to be from It. fnfurc, ‘to 
crumble or grind,* perhaps rather froni 
frtfa, ‘ground or triturated.* [IW. 
Skciit (Cona'iic Diet, s.v.) dwivtiS it 
from l''r. Irat/o, ‘a draught,’ and that 
from Lat. frucfiw, frahcrc, ‘to draw,*] 

TABBGA, B. This represents u 
word for a broker (or person analo- 
gous to tho hong mordiants of 
Canton in former days) in Pegu, in 
the days of its pro.spcrity. Tho >vord 
is from S. India, wo have m Tel. 
faraga, ‘the occupation of a broker ; 
Tam. taruf/arif ‘n orokcr.* 

1508.— “Sono in Pegu oUo,soiwari del 
Bo cho hi chiawano Torogo U quail sono 
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obHgaii (U far \emluro tutUs lo iiitircAutip 
. . . jwr il corrcnlu/'—CfJ. FtaUncu 

in ill. 1195. 

> « 0 !>o fo^o atcuuo clio a 
tcm|m (lul ui^tJicuto pcr^ non {^gar »l 
nb^ontasiO u.ilh citUi« o »i A.<C(miiev>e^ U 
Tarrcci o oUi^^ato iviKAr |>cr tui • . • i 
Torrcc^ co'«i ^i ilunuvndano 1 
;;4if6i. f. 107»‘, lOd. 

1597.— ‘'Tiicru nru In Pc^'U cwlit UrokcrJ. 
\vhom tboyoaU Tarcglto, which aro IiOUIkI 
t«> boIl >our gocxlj ut tlio prico thuy lo 
Woortli, ami )ou givo them for thuir Uijuur 
t>>\o in till) humlrcil : and they bo bound to 
make >uiir debt bteauio )ou *>cn ^uur 
march.indi*«e4 \|iou their wortl.’*— 7f. 
m //off. 11. 

TABIFP, 3. I'liis 110111113 {roiii Ar. 

‘tho making knovwu* 
Do/y htatoi tlial it njijuMri l« ho toiii- 
htratively iiioduni iu Spiiusli and 
'ort, mul Iiiu come mto Ktirojui 
npp.ircntly tliroiigh Ualmti. 

(KiOl.— *'So that lidpin^ >our inciiiono 
with ccrtiiii Ttiblti or TaiUfas tiudo of 
puriK) 10 to know the numbuni of the 'MtuhluM 
that aro to enter into r.\nUu.*'^(/4trrini/, 
Ari H’rtw, p. 2L!i (.S/oji/. 

fl017.— . . a brief Tarcg of Pcr.Ii.'* 
— Zfmfirtt*/, i-htft htUf 102. j 

TABOUK, TAKOUP, n.p» 

Tiird/;^ Tar up. 'i'liK it tlio iniuiti given 
by tilt* Burme:^o to the (JiiiiH.^c. TIiiu 
a point a little above the Dedta of the 
Irawadi, whole the invading aniiv of 
Kubiai Khan (v, 12t^5) Is sini to have 
turned hack, la called TuruK^uuui^ or 
(.'liiucse Point. But the n^e of thi.<$ 
nainci according to Sir A. ]*hnyn*, 
dates only from the Middle Ages and 
tho invasion jiibt iiientiniiod* Before 
that the ChinobV, ;i3 vve utideiNLind 
him, are properly termed T«m ; though 
ibe^ coupkHl iiniiKy Tariik and 74ir»/, 
vvlilcU are applied in the clirtutiiles 
to early invaders “ may be ron<idorod 
a3 dcbignations incorrectly applied by 
later copyktH,” And Sir A. Pliavrc 
thinks 7\in7/; is a form of Tnrhf whilst 
Tard is now applied to the Claudius. 
It seems to tis probable that HirH/; and 
Tard are prolably meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar* (see IL af ifurmUi pp. 8. 
11, CC), [Mr. Scott {Upper Unrmi 
GazdUer, i. pt. i. 103) suggests a 
cottuoctioii vvulli tho Tern or 2Wo 
State, which devclo^ied about the 11th 
centu^, tlie race liaving been c.'cpulled 
from China iu 778 A.D.J 

TASHEEEF, & This is the aVr. 
iajshrlf, ‘liouuuriug’ ; and thus “con- 


ferring honour «iH)u anyone, as by 
|uyiiig bint a vhit, presenting a dress 
of liononr, or .my comphmeiiiary 
donation” (IKi/^on). lii Norllicm 
Itnlia tlie gencr.il me of the word is 
.u one of ceremotiioiii pohten<i.^) in 
bpc;iking of a vbit from a su])t>rior or 
from one who is treited in iioliteuesiS 
;is a anperior ; when btjch an one is 
invited to ‘bring bU i.f», ‘to 

carry the honour of liii pre^A'iite,* *to 
couueacmid to vi»it The word 

always impliea siipcrjority on the part 
of him to whom <<i^4ri/*U nttrihuUiL 
It u cuu.tantly iw‘d by polite nitives 
in addfi. Auif Knro[H.\iiH. lint when 
the Kunip«\m iu return rayi> (tvi we 
h ivo hcanl .svid, thrungU ignorance of 
the real iiu.innig of the fihraae), ‘I 
will bring my Uuhn/t tbe eihtL is 
ludivroiH iu the extreme, though no 
native wilt betray hU «imUoemi'iit. In 
S. India the word i^ecmi to be tL*ed 
for the dn.H of liononr coniyrretl, 
and iu tin* old ^fadm.s retonls lightly 
or wrongly, for any loinpJiincnlaiy 
profiit, iu fact a /umoninum. Thus 
in Wheeler wc titid the following: 

“He <UK,;4ta, luik of 2Vjt.na* 
inJeu) ItAil, ha Mid, c.irHuil a tasheiiff to 
the Ikvlhh* nml they Imd tufmed b> take 
it. . • •'*— 0/>. ot. i. bl. 

ICSO, — *Mt iiL4.%(i.ncy to ap}K>ml 

oHo ivi tbtf Cviiijany's flmf Mtrekoot 
(Vcruiuv Uiu.; ihcia'>ed), reM)Ucd Hero. 
PediU ViuuiUdryi do tiuccccd ami iba 
ToaboriiTs in) >mvlu to him and the rcilof 
tho pniuipil .\lirehmU, vi;iu, 3 vonb Scar- 
lett to ivdda Vinc.i(«uJry, .*ioJ 2) >aid4 
each t<i fuur uthcD. • • . 

“The (tovcniur iKung infonnod that 
Vereua*4 voung ilnugbter w.u luelincbdly 
and vkouM not eat beunuu her hudvand had 
recei\od no Tasboziff, ho aln) i^ Tashetlfd 
>olh 2J >.iut^ i^carlot cloth.” — I\*it >f. Oco. 

Aitnl d. Iu AV<4 and /jtU., Madias, 
lb73, p, 15. 

1095. — “(iO|viU Pundit h.’iving t^eu at 
i great charge in coming hither with ^uch a 
numemui rutinuo . • , tliat wo tuav engage 
him ... to continue hii fricmNui^ to 
atLiiti M)me more and iMttor privileges 
tho re (at Cud da tore) than we bare as >ot— 
U is ordered th.it he with hn AUendaiiU be 
Tashcriit .is follow oth" (a li-it of pre^enU 
follows). — In \yiud<r, i» 113. (And ace the 
situo phra-.o in PritigU, Diary, Ae«, i. 1]. 

TATTOO, and abbreviatedt TATt 
8. A native-bred pony. Hind. /tt{(i7, 
[which Pl.itU connects with Skt. hira, 
‘2>as3ing over*]. 

c. 132L — **Tu?hlak i^ont his son Ma- 
hommed to bring Khiisril back. Mohonimcd 
seized the Utter And brought him to lui 
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fjithcr iiioiuikvl c:i a tJttQ, i\(% a 
her »o*”— 7/ .< // iinUi^ iii. 1W7* 

1/61.— **Oii ih»>ir .irmAl at tlio Choultry 
they foi::»(| a zui-crahtg <Ii>)Iuy auii t&itoo 
hojtCi,"— III i-Zuiri*, i« 15. 

17c5,— *‘\Vo alK> iilrect tlut strict in- 
ji3;s«'ti( Us to Ihw <!b}ort* 

MfcUt, fvr 'wuiljn^C ttU iho K.'iii Tntoo^i 
tu1!<<vKs \kC,. to »rfv*s lha ruiny •*< 
hvnr,,r Tit hii/9ft 105. 

l^J .- turn ho for 11'* n:io<.J . - ... 

<■• 1,^1 hi r ttfin'n tiU i J{, i ' >fi *}j<; f/afUt f»f u l\irtCfTO 

whtti ti oy riwLitig » n]y thii ^sini *• . . ti.it '»i the m.iv' tA-ily with 

t*,iy Ji4***>^*»r tattOOJ. . « • IVuti tf» .'^5 tiutr i*< ;.){ ,.> 11 « U«ini'\ « iter them from 
rij£';< I Ci^ii h. r-tf i« the- . icij to the '“thout."— iI.T. *1^, cri, ChwAiVr, 

i Hi h« r * j*v n."— nVVf.y> lit. 17}. UlTj 

I'v?.— **11 .* ^0 lut.hoos .vro I hicc«l i'( ' - "Tho> ktej. «{<. « aU iby former 

tv ill 1 * ti) », .ki. I .vro t!,i» It okl nt.d | 1 M<):i!!ii t.^'othr-r , . . rv|«oIUi*.' tho lieat 

I ..rjy .iMiuiI-a m ffr ! h> act.irvj .%« I ( Inaih, c katiuu.illy UnR.;m^ 

/*ii'r/t I**} » i 1 117j. M <.fortf tho tUiinKr-wuuIo.w.' -/'’rsii*, 17. 


lUo house grtMtly, Init they are only 
elUeienl when ftiwh wind;} are blowing. 
-‘>1 0 al o THERMANTIDOTE. T)tc 
principle of the Mitj h involved in 
tile •£«r)Mtiiui from Dr. Kryvr, thougli 
hv do* i not nu-utioii the gr.i.s<-mau. 

c. UVl,#. . , or h.ix'fri{;> in lieu of 
icrt.liu tlut iV. littlo 

t « f f i^tr.iWi or mihcr of odoriferutu 
Ih-t/t/, ih.it aro \crv ro ith rnatlc, and cem* 


1 'lO. -•‘K** ry 


.Uiro IT-'.*— 'I ho i.< Littlca into 


in I mu tattoo . , .»hi«h a nicy « hn ! 11 n.uut.oiu 1 in a iett*'r fn.m Dr, 

lun/'o'*- D 1 ..If, 1. 1)11. • C tlitt 


’vJn}*l»*Jl, tilted M.»j bi, ** N\ *J L.aTo 

J-'J}." **Talt0e3. Ihi V .aro .1 kii.J cf ^ D’ * wiiid* .in I dob :hlf d cotd 

^v.n, t . 1 . ir. I d! 1 wu»; ’ }*;• '• l>cryU»<li n v- UtUca nr..v. . , , 

i It Ihv ^rj l^t4ly i:.,J n dk f-.xUr tlu»i p'‘**^* < "lun .%<.J .ifo 

♦ jr« ./>./ . f 7..V. ,iT, eh. ii. I * liil.'.iXf th.'*a oi.d eo .ihn ,i«l, ihuhcat 

La*t^a Tr ;. V i - •'■{ -t .». Vi- I ^ i ..ir.^!<-.l -.< 111 . 1 -ovrcuiurtli 

c wn*!*. e.duti the .T7*^dl^.c^' if a »:uNut , ^ ^ , 

Vn- V'. -* t: o»v ir* .4 f»ri..fvj u t , - . o**'. "h«'0 the h‘d wind* 

;a. ‘ th ,f * - /'o . f ./ o. ; /As;i. *11 ; . *'** v^o ar** *d Ij vd » > xn.ike u a 

(td. 1-r.h i, '.i'xj ’ , Uttce;>, .'4 kiod • t -irkvai- mida? <i tho 

- »i* ..nm..; t*ar lavs. 4.0 ..ire -i* • 


ti.w I-* r*l af j.n^i il:t * le t».o^ inl >. . . 

— </fiV. ', 1 / J/o I 1. I'Td, I, 

I?. taltoil t*l b-rt nu 

dl'OU* do li il*nt» .«ral>v*. . . 

ya. /Ui. tf I. 317. 

c. l-'iO. 

'•With it> \ rtfili hrx»f {..dent nh'*, .md 
Kn at:)o h* rT-rt. n.eJ Uttit 

Aad lEi e.er tuSty^ h..n« f\ uhieh *• 

,d t,ix « n. wlo by Watt-. . . 


,A.* .// liO; (*.4. I*. rOj. 

I **0«if ‘tiTu of wrchiteJturu li by 

‘ 1*0 lt,e kM adi{<U.t t** thu (Iiniftf, and thO 
au4«lu.4<« iM.'iid Ui m-iUftr.ib’u. wero 
I It li*.t hr tho tattycfl •••hudi ar** e i*.jly 
afitthi 1 to .1 iion u ux.u it* W, 

I. 1. 101. 

1 ''10. — ** D’mr.: tho l.*.t U.ti (a 

Vital of mil*, ti. .do of tho roiotef thu Icoo-A 
;r.v ..hull lwi4 an «i.{rveil>lo 'iiiiuUi nro 


i#2 ' idntd o.rain**. iho d‘..*ori and windoAfl.'*— • 

y;J"- , j/„r. to.o'.j.,, iki. 

' ' J'U.-*‘l'i.ikr tho n..f, tlimu,;I..ul all 
fM I. I #v , d)o ai aitiocuti, nro mm nt.^s from wmeu 

■V-'“ lattccs i>r U’ << "ua c.oiuJ 

1 hu 1 ... 1 . 1 I.I 0 Ut, licuh'. — 'h 1 «tM .o.|o.mli.il.''->;/'.fj, Or. J/./.I. 


1 '■it’ir . . Oio'.o.,, l-J. 

.^j..i. Ill JWitn / * 

ti. V*I5. 


14\ d * (*J|id C(L It. 



TATXIT) IJiijd. fn/fl and bift, 
fwhhh c^uimcU wlih ,S):t. Jitn- 
/rir» *.4 llin.idj the •warp in a lonni*]. 
A certvu i*r in.it made of the rw>U 
4>f fr.igi.iul gni-v* { M e CUSCtJS) with 
which />p window openings me 
filled up in the k-i*oh of Jiot wind-. 
Tim icrocii^ b-ing kept wot, their 
ira;'ntiit v\ai)HjWliim m tlio diy wind.* 
idow U)'on them cooli and rcfriMhei 


i the nhihi in it nnii rixir id thu IlcCkU vvind 

Without.**— 1. li. 

TAUT, rf. Hind. Aff, [rfhe. frcffru, 
*iUfeuco/ or binfrf, * niiide of tiiroadd']. 
iS.ickclodi. 

[c. 1810. — **rn thii dMrIct (Difuj|Kjcrl 
lar,}o <{unntilic*i of tins cloth (Tat or t-’hoji) 
nre nvulo. • • M4tciti /ftiiw, 

ii. SCt.J 

lb20. — *U • . ni.ido into cairao cloth 
taut, by ihtt DfinJ’wiH and people whoujio 


TAVOY. 


DOl 


pack bullucki for making; ((romci*, ko 
GUNNY) for hoWmiJ Kwln, JSo» 

Lit»iSuc.iiu2U. 

TAVOY, 11.]), A town and ilUtrict 
of w]iat nv c«iH (liu Tetia.spcriiii Pro- 
vince uf I). Durnui. The UtutucrO cnll 
it Vh(t-tvif; but i>ur u.uue jntjbably 
ndo^itvil from a Malay form. The 
original name is siijijiO'-uI to bo Siam- 
t’M*. [The ihiruuth (7ur<f/<tr (ii« 081) 
gives the choice of thue etymologies, 
‘binding of Kimboos^; from it.'i 
aiinH(<Wi(i, ‘u tniy, ‘to bu> *) ; 

fiuiu i//<t'U<iy, taken fioin a ciu^^^ 
legged Ihiddlia.] 

lSf»3,— greater iwrt of Ihi* tract 
is iuouiitainuU4, nud iiiliahitctl ity the nation 
of ibiOii/iili uurl JtiifjoiaUt who tnteriHi'O 
on the cati of tUn lingiluin (I'euu) Ktueeu 
it «iod the gfi )t LingiJorn of biam : Mlsich 
kingdom of Siam bonier i tlio .la from the 
city of Tavay duwim.irds.”— III. 

iiiX 

ir>S 3 .— “AIno a«iro of the rich jnsoido in 
a piuo subject (o tlio Kmgdont of iVgiit 
cilicd TavaOp uhero II ]ii\)duccd u quantity 
uf what tlioy lait in their liiiguigo C'lfiiiM, I 
but which in our languigo is callud ('iAiki | 
(aOuCAIAYu in Hunuucr Icavo their boa ci 
and go into the country* where the> iua!.e 
homo bhedd t«» C 4 >\cr ti.eio, and thiro they 
stop threo inonth% teaming (heir usiul 
tlwtlliiig<< with fuo 4 l in them for tho dot it* 
nod this they do m onler that in the other 
moo moatUi ho m gtvo them uo truublci 
but mthor bo pnuatiouH and faiuurablo to 
thtfm.’*-(V, Jhku f. 1 -do 

11SS7.— . . Itand of Tavl, from which 
comotli great 6toro of Tinue which >er\uth 
all Iiiclu.”-yf. rM, in //M li. dlO. 

1095.— “ lOlh. That xour of 

your wonted fax our and cliarit) to all di.** 
trc5-»c% would bo pIcA'^cd to biok with Kyci 
of Pity, U|K>n tho poor AVyhVA C’l/gnr, 
Tltiuias Jtnwn^, who li tho only one jrur* 
viiituf of four that wore accidentally droxu 
Into Tauvy by on thoy weru going 

for Atchmi alxiut 10 years ngo* in tho «r- 
i*e« of tho /VhUe.* fo 

thf AV«y c»r* Zfvnair, presented at Avii by 
/afininf />Yrcnoi>uf| in iMlrunniUt Ot, Jit* 
jxrif,ib37L 

[TAT7SBS, s. Ar. fuhrjf, lit. 
graying for protoction by imokiug 
(Sod, or by utturiug a chnrin^; then 
^auAimtlet or phylactery'; and, as 
in the qnotatiuu from IlerkloU, ‘a 
structure of brick or btone-xvork over 
a tomb.* 

(1819.— “The Jomidar « • • os ho Is very 
huporatitioust all his stud^ lm\o turvooa or 
cbamM. • • / — J**it:c!artnce, Journai 
qf a Houte aenu India, 111, 


TAZlULi. 


ns’^d.— 

“ Ut hcT who doth thii Tawcoy wear, 

Uuani n<amit tho (lov.ein's ►naro," 

t\ui\lut\xwj //uri, cd. 187J, i. 143* 

[1S32.— ‘‘The gcncnlity of {HKipIo baxo 
toiiiLf ueido of iiiud of steno • . . fornur«.f 
lirst three Hitiaro tawcoscs or plxtfunLi. 

, . — 7A#U<{j, fJitiieeax'/iAiiii, 2nd ed. 

23K) 

[TAZ£E, ?. iVf'*. Ulz}, Mtixadtiig, 
jiixader/ from fd^ * rtinmiig.* X 
faxourito x.uulx* t»f hor-e, U'lUaUy uC 
Indian hru d. The* word ta abu ucxd 
of a xaiiidx of gteyhonud. 

[c. lAli*).— '• Honei hnu Ueu dntded i!ai> 
rexon eUx>ei. . . . Aralx, rir«lm l.or»t^ 
.Mil] iiuia^ Tiirki hur^e^ Vabus (>eu YAfiOO) 
and J.inalah hor^ei. • . . Tho IaaI two cLexvCi 
aro al>o itaMtlx Jiali.»n breed. Ihe bcitUntl 
ijealkdTdsi. . . -’'-.Ibi, utSit-O. 

[Isa9.--“A gov^l breed of tho Icdun 
kind, e died Tausco* i> .dM> found in 0aiuiM> 
and Duiuun. . . Caa(ui; 

td. lbJ“ i. Icy. 

“Tho ‘Tazalea/ or grojhoumU 
nro out luvked ii)*>'n 4is uncle xn. « • 
J/ufi’/u ed. Islil, p. uC*3.] 

TAZEBA, n. A.-I*.-fL bi'iiV/, 

* mom mug for tlie dead.' In Indl.i 
the uuid is applied to the tabooh, or 
rrprc'cnttition^ in iliinsy inaurial, of 
tho tombaof HiLveinand ibkwUi which 
are e.irriid *i1>uut in ihu Muharraui 
(-Cl* MOHUKEUia) pruct'.dimn. lu 
IVr'tia U items to be applied to the 
xxhulo of the niy&te*n^>]dav wliich U 
pruionted at that^e'.l^oll. At llie clo-e 
uf till* proci.^duu the ftiVa'iiiM tuu.-t l»e 
thruw'u into water; if tliuiw be uo 
snllicient nuk*'* uf xxatcr tlu*) >huuld 
he buried. [*Se L. Pellv, Th>^ 
Miracle Phiy uf i/a mu and //itaiiui.l 
Tiio wottl has f/Leii cairicd to the 
Indies by the coolie'^, whose prv.'it 
fe.'tiVid (whcthiT they K* Mamun- 
niudaiis or Hindus) the* Aluhanain has 
bccfeiie. And the attempt to tMrry 
the TavtUi through one of the toxvns 
of Trinidad, in .sjiite uf orders to tlio 
contrary, letl in the end of 1884 to- 
a catastrophe. [Atahomniedaii 

Liiscars have an annual celebration 
at the London Hocks.] 

1S09.— “There were more tlnn a hundrcit 
Taziyus, each follow cil by a long tram of 
Fuqueers* lirc'tscd in tho mo'll extraxapnt 
manner, beating their hreosU . . • buch of 
tho 51nhrattA Sunlnrs iis ore not lirahmuns 
fre(\uunt1y construct Taziyus at their own 
tents, and osiNind Kirge sums of money 
«|)on LtUerr, 72; [ctL 
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1869. — ** Eu lisant la dc 3 crlption , , . 
do CC3 fCtca on croira houvont qu*il s'agit 
do fdfcos binclous, Tullo cst par oxomple 
la solonnit^ du ta'zia ou deuu, dtablio en 
commomoration du martyro do Hu^a^n, la* 
quollo C5fc scuiblablo on bion do imiiito b 
collo du Eiu'ffa^pujd. • » • Lo ta'ziya duro 
dix jouia comtuo lo Dmva^mgd, Eo dixibxno 
jour, Ics Bindoiis pri^ipitoiit daiw la n* 
vibro la statue do la d^osso au milieu d'uno 
foulo immoQsCf avoc un grand upparotl ot 
au sou do millo instrumonts do luusiquo ; 
la mbino cboso a lieu pour Ics ropr(ii»cuta* 
tions du tombeau do — C/aiWa de 

T<u3p, Jtet. Musulm. p. 11. 


I theroforo pray theo, Ronny, dear, 

That thou wilt give to mo 
With cream and sugar soften'd well, 
Another dish of tea '*>~and so on. 

•TbAiuontana, ed« JiosivtlL 1885, 
ix. 194. 

Tlie change must liave taken place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward ^loorc : 

Ono day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. P.” 

TUc Trial of Saralit $co. 


T£^ s. Crawfurd alleges that we 
cot this word in its various European 
ioniis from the Malay the Chinese 
name being ChhA The latter is in- 
deed the pronunciation attached, when 
reading in the 'mandarin dialect/ to 
the ciiavactcr representing the tea- 
plant, and is tlie form wlncli has ac- 
companied the knowledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Portugal, (Jreece (r<rdt) 
and Hiissia. But though it may be 
probable that 2b, like several other 
names of articles of trade, may have 
come to us through the ]klulay, the 
word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, 2V (or 2hy as Medhurst 
writes it) being the utterance at- 
tached to the character in the Fuh- 
kien dialect. The original proiuincia- 
tion, whether diiect from Fuli-kien or 
through the Malay, accomix'inicd tlie 
introduction of tea to England os well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.(f. 

1711.— 

. Ihcre stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

Wliicli from tho neighbouring Hampton 
takes its nnrno. 

• * « « * 


Hero thou, great Anna, whom threo 
Realms obey. 

Dost aomotiracs counsel take, and somo- 


timos tea." 


Eape of die Loehf iii. 


Here tay was evidently tlie pro- 
iniuciatioii, as in Fuli-kien. The 
Ilape of the Loch was published in 
1711. In Gray^s Trivia^ pubKalied in 
1720, we find tea rhyme to pay, in a 
passage needless to quote (ii. 296). 
Fifty years later there seems iio room 
for doubt that tlio pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by Johnson’s extemporised 
verses (c. 1770) : 


[But the two forms of prominciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, as 
appears fi’om the following advertise- 
ment in The Ga\UU of Sept. 9, 1658 
((luoted in 8 ser. iV. c£? Q, vi. 266): 
“That excellent, and liy all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, culled by tlie 
Cnmcans Tolm, by other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultuncss Head, 
a cotfee liouse in Sweetings Rents by 
the Boyal Exchange, London.’^] And 
in Zedlej^s Lexico7i (1745) it is stated 
that the English unite the word 
cithei* Tee or 2V<q but iironouncc it 
I'iijf which saoms to lepreseiit our 
modern proniiiiciatioj]. [“Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have two 
names for tea, cia and te, the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese w'ord te, 
noticed above, while tlie former is 
derived from the word ch\i. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the uoid in Eimhsh is under 
the form elia (in an English Glossary 
of A.D. 1671) ; wo are also told that 
it was once spelt icha — both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word : but 13 years later wo have 
the W'ord derived from the Fokicnese 
fc, but borrowed through the French 
and spelt us in the latter language the; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following ceiituiy when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts the 
present form of tea, though the Fo- 
Kieiiese proimnciatioii, which the 
French stul retain, is not dropped for 
the modern pronunciation of the now 
wholly Anglicised word tea till com- 
paratively lately. It will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word, had we 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
j wdth us, for the second” {Ball, Things 
\ Chinese, 3rd ed. 583 seg,).] 
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Dr. Bretsclineider states that the 
Tea-slirub is mentioned in tlie ancient 
Dictionary Kh-ya, whicli is believed to 
date long before our era, under tlie 
names Kia and lCu4u (Jii’its* bitter^), 
and a commentator on this work who 
■wrote in the 4th century a.d. de- 
scribes it, adding *‘Froni the leaves can 
be made by bailing a liot beverage” 
(On CJivme Botani^ IVorJcSf &c., p. 13). 
But the first distinct mention of tea- 
cultivation XU Chinese history is said 
to be a record in the annals of the 
Tang Dynasty under 793, xvhich 
luenSons the imposition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
westeioi lueution of it occurs in the 
next centuiy, m 'the notes of the Arab 
traders, wbicb speak not only of tea, 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost Tea does not appear I 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab j 
writers upon Materia Medico, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the European 
travellers to Cathay in tlie 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Koi is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Slitlh Eukh, the 
son of the great Timur, to (jhiiia 
(1419-21).* The first European work, | 
so far as we are aware, m winch tea 
is named, is Eanuisio^s (posthumous) 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the 
second volume of his great collection 
of N'avigattoni e Viaygi, In this he ' 
repeats the account of Cathay ivhich 
he had heard from Hajji ]&£ahommed, 
a Persian mercliant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Ckiau 
Catai(i.e. Pets Chd-i^Khitait ‘Tea of 
Ohina\ concluding with nn assurance 
that if these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has been vary substantially 'verified. 
IVe find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendo 9 a on China. 
The earKest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 

*llr. In Itia Introduction to Faike's 

Mtndcsa for tho Hnk Soc. says of this emha^y, 
that at tlieir halt in tho desert 12 marclica from 
8n-chaii, they were regaled a vanoty of 

Bttong liquors, together wtfh a pot of Chinese tea.'* 
It is not stated by Mr. Major whence he took the 
accoont; bot there is nothing about tea in the 
translation of 21. Quatremire (Nof. et Exi. xiv. 

J it. 1), nor in the Persian text gUen by him. nor 
n the translation by Mr. Hclutsek in Jnd. 
AnU il 79 s€<iq. 


mves soma curious extracts from the 
£«I. Co/s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, June 30, among certain “ raretys,” 
chiefly the production of China, pro- 
vided by the Secretary of the Com- 
pany fop His Majesty, appear ; 

“ 22| r&i. of thea at 50 j. por f6.«£56 17 6 

For the two cbeofe persons 
thatattcoded his Majesty, 
thea 6 15 6” 

In 1667 the E.I. Co.*s first order for 
the importation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : “ to send home 
by these ships 1001b. weight of the 
best tey that you can get.” The first 
importation actually mode for the 
Co. was in 1669, when two canisters 
were received from Bantam, weighing 
143^ lbs. (Milhurny ii. 531.) [The 
earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Records of the India Ofiice is in a 
letter from Mr. R. .Wickham, the 
Company’s Agent at Firaudo, in 
Japan, who, writing, June 27, 1616, 
to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for “a 
pt. of the best sort of chaw” (see Bird- 
mod, JReport oil Old Becords, 26, where 
the early references are collected).] 

A.D. 851.— “The King (of China) reserves 
to himself ... a duty pu sal^ and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
towns at high prices; it is called sOkh. It 
has moro leaves than the nift'aA- (Mcdxcago 
eatlva rccons) and something moro of aroma, 
but its taste is bitter. Water xs boiled and 
poured upon this herb. The drink so made 
IS serviceable under all circumstances.” — 
Belation, &c., trad, par JUinaudt i. 40. 

c. 1615.—** Moreover, seeing tho great do- 
I light that 1 above the rest of too party 
I t^k in this discourso of his, he (Cbaggi 
Momot, i.e. Hajji Mnhommed) told me 
that all over the country of Cdthay they 
make uso of zmotbor plan^ that is of its 
loaves, which is called by those people 
Chiol Caiai : it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Cachon- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this plant whotber dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
toke one or two on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, ncodache, stomach-ache, 
pain in tho side or joints ; taking core to 
drink it as hot as you can bear ; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can't 
now remombor, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one diance to tool hxs 
stomacb oppressed by overmuch food, if he 
will take a little of this decoction he will in 
& short time have digested ih And thus it is 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a journey takes it with him, 
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aiiU ju from what bo jiaid tbcao t)CopIo 
would at any ittno gladlv owap a back of 
rhubarb for an ouuco of Chiai Catai. ThcbO 
pooplo of Cathay bay (ho told u^) that if in 
our country, mid in Tortui, nod tho land 
of tho Franks, it vraa known, raorchanU 
t^ould no longer invest their money in 
JUuftid Chini 03 they call rlmbnrb/"— /fa- 
ffiiuh, JJ(cJii<traiion\ m ii. f. 15. 

c. 1500.^*' Whatsoever person or pcrsonc3 
como to any ntan-i houho of qualttco, bee 
liatJi a cubtomo to otfer faltii in a fine basket 
•ouo PoTcubuo . . « with a kiudo of driuko 
vliicb they call eba, which » boniewhat 
bitter, red, and intdicinall, which they nro 
%%ont to make with a cerUyno concoction 
of horhcd/* — Da CViij;, in /*miv/uu, iii, IbO. 

1505. — “ Uitu>i Cnt JniHinioruin • . • 
bcnovulenlkio cau'A praehcre .xpcctanda, 
i^uae apud so prctiaaviiiiia Mint, i<l cat, 
onino lustmuicntiim nccc^'-ariuin ad ik>* 
ttonum licrUtu cujttMlam in^ pulvercm ro« 
dactac, bua>cin gii^tu, nornino Chia. INt 
aiitem modus potioiiis eju:rfuodi : pulvoiis 
oJu‘>, quantum nno juglandis putamme con* 
tinctur, coujiciunt in iictilo \a3 ox oorum 
gciicrc, quae iirocellana (Porcelain) \ulgus 
nnpcllat, Inila ciUiiti admodnm a<iiu\ 
clilutuni cbibunt. llabcut autem in vu< Ubus 
oHam antu(ui> ami opens ferrciim, l),;Iimun 
IK>culuiu, cochluina, iiifufidibuluin ciuvadq 
dglino, trit>oilcm, foculuui deniquo {Kittoui 
«ileticjLnf!ae.*'--laitler from Jaiun, of 7#. 
Ahsirifla, In Mifjfti, LitL Stint, te India, 
Lib, iv. 

15SS. •**• “ Caotcnixu (apud Chmcnscs) cx 
lierba quadani oxprc^'iUj liquor nclinodum 
balutaris, nomino Chia, calidns luturiiur, ut 
npud Iujx)nio>,'*— jl/tf/fii, Hut. Jnd. vi. 

„ “U‘.um xitis iguonmt (Jn{K>nii): 
oryz^ cxpnmunt vinum: .Sod iivsi qitoquo 
4 Uite omnia dclccbuuur hauUibui aouao 
lioeno fcTVcnlw, in^jicrso quem bupra dixi- 
mus pulvcni Chia. Circa cam potioncni 
fliligcothbimi euiit, ao pr4nci|>c9 interdniii 
viri fiUH ipsi manibU3 vidcm torni>erauii*io 
OB ZD)*ccodae, omicojmm honoris caUa.to, 
tUnt opcrani.'*— >/fri*d. Lib. xii. 

1503.—*'. . . tlio aforcNiid wurmo water 
13 mailo with tlio powder of a ceriaino 
hcarbo called chaa.*'~/* !»•?<■/» afru, ‘Id ; [link. 
Hoc. i* 157j' 

IGIL— “Of tho >an)o fashion is tho cba 
of Chino, and taken in tho j-aiwo niannor; 
except that tho CVat is tho binoli leaf of n 
lierb, from a cortiin plant brought from 
^artnry, which wus bhowri mo when I was 
at Malaca, w, i. ID* 

ICIO.— “ t bought n chavr cfi|w cowired 
with bilver plates. . . Cbc/v. JHary, Uak. 
ffoc. i. 20D, C*and sea ii. 11}. 

I62d,— “They v^u much tho (lowdor of a 
ccftaino Ilorim called CWa, of which they 
put os much ns n \V.dnut*shvU may conUiu^ 
into n dish of Porcclane, and dnnko it with 
hot water."— /*«rc/uw, Plhjrimuj^, W. 

1631.— “JDur. You have mentioned the 
drink of tho Chinese called Thee ; wlmt w 
your opinion thereof 1 ♦ . . Hunt* • • • 
(ilio Chinese regard this beverage almost os 


bunictliing sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hospi- 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, jubt like tho Maliomctins with 
their Caveah (see COFFEE). It la of a 
drying ij^imlity, and Kinidtcs slcoj) • • • it 
is bcnchcial to abtlinuitic aud wheorisg 
{tationtf*.** — JtK. Jioidtas, IIiH. 

Jnd, Or, Lih. t. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

— **D*in3 les asL<«cmbl4:cs ordinaircs 
(h Soumt) quo nou? fai^ion^ tons les iours, 
noiH ue prcnioiH qiie du Thd, dont I'Tsago 
C4t fort cunimnn |vir toutes les ludes.*'— 
MaudfUlo, cd. Furi^, 1C3D, p. 113* 

16«kS. — minim cst, luultos otiam 

nunc in illo error© vorsari, quasi divers.io 
specie! plantao e«'>cnt The ut Taia, cum b 
contra catluin sit, cujim dccoctum CJhiiicn- 
bibtu The, luixmcnsihus Taia nomun 
audiat ; licet horum Tsia, ob magnniu con> 
tributioDcm ct coettonem, nigrum Tho ap- 
ttelLitur.* — ilerdu IJist, ilaf. Pisonis Annot. 
p.87. 

ICdO. — (.September) “ 23th. ... I did 
bend for n cup of tea (a China dnnk) of 
ubich I never bad dnink before." — 
hinru, [Ikitli 1*<I. Uniyltrooko (Ub ed« 
i. Il6) and Whe.itloy (i, 210) read too, and 
giig the date as Hupt. 23.] 

1067. — (dune) . . . Uoine and 

there hnd tiiy wife making of toa » n drink 
which Mr. Fclhug, tho Fottic.\ry, tolls her 
i<. good fur her cold ntid delluxions."— /f'fd. 
f n7.*4i^fry, >i. 3D3]. 

1672 . — ** There is among our |>coplo, and 
pirttetilarlv among tho Vt'ornaukind a great 
ahiVjo of Thco, not only that too niueh is 
drunk . . . but this is iilsu an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach; it is hotter 
and more wbolc'-onio to make use of it when 
tho procv'i** *of digestion is pretty well 
iimshed, ... It is al^o a great folly to uso 
btigar c,indy with TUoo." — /kddiutts. Germ, 
od. 17D. ("l his author devotes live columns 
to tvM, aiul its ^*<0 and abuse in India). 

1677.— “FiantadiciturCha, ^cl » . « Ctl, 

. * * cujus usus in CAiiut< cl.iustris ntf^ciu3 
in Ktiropau quoqiio {i.iulatim sCsO Inunuaro 
I attentat. . , . Et quaiuvis 2\ircarum Cme 
! (see COFFEE) ot Mexicaiiorum CiocolatA 
auiulcni prachtent clfcetum, Cli tainon, 
i quam iionulli qucwiuo To vocant, ca multum 
huperat," etc. — /iircArr, China JUnst, ISO. 

,, “ifaor do Cia (of Thco) bonder 
ttchling op cciiijo tiit to hcbboii, is novit 
bchadcujk,"— IVj meuo'w, 30. 

16S3.— “Lord Ilussoll ... went intojila 
chnmbor rix or seven times in tho morniog, 
and prayccl by himself, and theu camo out 
to TilloUou and mu ; ho drunk a littio tea 
and fionio riiorry."—iJi/nif/, IlisU of Own 
Time, Oxfor<l od. 1823, ii. 375. 

16^.— 

Venus her Myrtle, Phoibus has hw Bays } 
Toa boUi oxeoU which She* vouchsafes 
to prai*»c, . , , 

The best of Queens, and host of Herbs wo 
owo 

• Qaecn Catharine. 
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To that hold Nation ^hich tho "VVay did 
show 

To tho fair Begion whero tho Snn doea 

Whoso rich Productions vro so justly 
prize.”— iro/Zier. 

1690. — . . Of all tho followers of 

J{aJiO)w!t . . . none ore so rigidly Abstemious 
03 tho Amhians of Muucatt . . . For Tea 
and Coffee, which are judg'd the pnvileg'd 
Liquors of all the JUiihometanjif os well os 
Turls^ as those of Per^ui, indui, and other 
parts of ^Ira&ta, aro condemned by them as 
unlawful, . . — Omyfoit, 427. 


1711,- 

Oh had I rather unadmirod remained 

On some lone isle or distant northem 
land ; 

Where tho gilt chariot never marks the 
way, 

Where none learn omhre^ none e'er tasto 
hohea." 

EdindOf in Mape of tfio 1^3. 


The lost quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was 
then pronounced BoJiay. At a later 
date mhea sank to be the market 


1726 — “ I remember well how in 16S1 I 
for tho first time in my life drank thee at 
tho house of an Indian Chaplam, and how 
I could cot understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to dnnk what tasted 
no better tbanhay- water.” — VaUnitjUf v. 190. 
1789.- 

** And now her vase a modest Naiad fills 
With liquid ciystal from her pebbly nils ; 
Piles the dry cedar round her silver um, 
(Bright climbs the blaze, tho crackling 
faggots bum). 

Culls tho green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups the steaming treasure 
pours; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bended knee, 
Presents too fragrant quintessence of 
Tea." 

JDariCtHf Bvktnic Garden^ Loia of the 
Plants^ Canto n. 

^ 1844.— “The Polish word for tea, Merhota, 
signifies more properly ‘herb,* and in fact 
there IS little more of the genuine Chinese 
beverage in the article itself than in its 
name, so that we often thought with longing 
of tho delightful Russian Tahal, genuine in 
word and fact.”—/, /, AbAf, xiutiriOf p. 444, 

^ The following are some of the names 
given ill the market to different kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (TSA), BOHUA This name is 
from the Jyu-’i (dialectically 
Mountains in the !N.W. of Fuh-kien, 
one of the districts most famous for its 
black tea. In Pope’s verse, as Craw- 
furd points out, BoJm stands for a 
tea in use among fashionable peonle. 
Thus: ^ ^ 

“To part her timo ’twivt reading and 
honea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea,” 

Epistle to Teireati lilounl, 

[The earliest examples in tlie N.E.D. 
carry hack tlic use of the word to the 
first years of £he ISth century.] 


name of one of the lowest qualities 
of tea, and we believe it has ceased 
altogether to be a name quoted in the 
tea-market. The following quotations 
seem to show Uiat it vr^xs the general 
name for “black-tea.’’ 

1711.—“ Bohea is of little Wortli among 
the Jfaors and Oeiiloos of India, Arrals and 
Persian* . . that of 45 'Pale (see TABL) 
would not fetch the Price of green Tea of 
10 Tale a PocuU.”— /loci^er, 116. 

1721.— 

“Where Indus and the double Ganges- 
flow, 

On odonf’roua plains tho leaves do grow, 

Chief of the treat, a plant the bmst of 
fame, 

Sowotimes called green, Bohea's the 
greater name.” 

Allan Ramsajfs Poms^ ed. 1800, i. 213-14. 

1726 — “ A**“® 1670 and 1680 thcro was. 
knowledge only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, but later they speak of a variety of 
other sorts . . . Congo . . . Fego . . - 
Tonnge. Romiarnn Tea. rare and very dear." 
-rae«<uH, iv. 14. 

1727.—“ lu September they strip the Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want of warm dry 
Winds to cure it, aro forced to lay it on 
warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keep it 
stirring gently, till it is dry, and that Sort ia 
called Bohea.’— A. BanUltoiu ii. 289; [cd. 
1744, ii. 288], 

But Zedleris Lexicon (1745) in a 
long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
cOS “the worst sort of all.” The other 
European trade-names, according to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Congo iniicli 
the Butch culled the best, but Thee 
Cancho was liettcr still and dearer, 
and Ohaucon best of all. 

2. (TEA) CAMPOY, a black tea 
also. ICam-pu^ the Canton proii. of 
the cliaracters JCten^pe^ “ sclect-dry 
(over a fire).” 


1711.—“ There is a parcel of extraordinary 
fine Bohee Tea to bo sold at 26s. per Pound, 
at tho sign of tho Barber’s Pole, next door 
to tho Brazier's Shop in Southampton Street 
in tho Strand.”— Ad>t. in tho EjMiafor of 
April 2, 1711. 


3. (TEA) CONGOIT (a black tea). 
This IS JCa/iff-hu (t6) the Amoy pro- 
nunciation of the diameters JCungfUy 
‘work or labour.’ [Mr. Pratt (9 ser* 
N. rt Q. iv. 26) writes: “The iv.jB.2^*. 
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mitier Cou>jou tlcrivu-» it iruiii tlic 
.^undiid Lltttu£c Kuwj»fu (wliieli 
happciu uIm) Lo the Cantonc.-c 
*tlw oiiii&diou of the /\* 
^Vc arc ‘is the furcijjncr'rt ror- 

ru|itiou*’ it i.'t notliiti£t of (he kiiul 
'i'hc -Vrf«»y iiatrie lor thn tea is Au«*/- 
ftj thtit tlio omi^•)io{L of the / is 
<hht (he hval Cliitic^-e ilmlort/*] 

HYSON (a KnsMi tva). This is 
lie* Out mi'i *u ill Iht* ‘•outli) 

•hni^nt spniiff,* {whirh Mr. lUli 
<7711),^;.^ Cfdtiu'Cy rif-t)) urit<y 

* before the rniu’], cliaracten uhich 
•‘-oiiie MV formul the Houff iKime of 
IV tti.i-Tncrchant naiutil Le, N'Iio vaa 
i« tile tra'le in the of lliu-nuij' 
(S.W. of 1 laiig'Cliatt) ahont 2 700 ; 
*/.hcra MV (hat JU-aivu ums ht’.sj 
daughter, \vlio vv.r< the (ir.t t‘» separate i 
thy h.Ui.-, Mj an to m.iKe v/hat is 
calk'd HyiJOn. [Mv. 15.111 lavs that it ' 
H Hi calk-l, *Mhe young hv^uu Iviiig 
half-iipcned IraM.s phu'lutl in 
Wore the spring 

c, 

•* Aiwl Vciiui, 1 1 the ctvrral iinile, 

Kituv^hif; (kit bn;.v>* but ill Ihj- 

ewuio 

F.iir |tiiUru> of hur bc,v.ity, hith i*r- 
iLetivtl 

Cok (till Tca;^.*! fouoUuu tint c.m cam 

Tho iIN »»f p* ■*»*?), :mil can ffv-o fioni 

/r4n. m. 

• « * » « 

%* h»T, >f fair I Im n'kr»ni>n bow J 

^VhctLc•^ .It Mua»h.:r iiwari, or devry o\t», 

livT t'*nluU ijrcet jour tr.^^rant 

Wit Ii Hv-ton, or Bohea, i»r Coacfo 

croxviiVl." 

Jl. 

5. OOLONG (hi. km). lYuAniif, 

* black dragon*; te-^jiecting which ihcie 
ii a kgciid to acniunt h»r the 

f *• A black ttake (ami j-n.ike^ ate t^eiuc- 
timed jmiked upou.u diagoiis in Chin.t) 
loikd lound ii phml of this te.i, 
and hence the name** u^K <ib 

bblj)0 

0, PSKOB (d«>.). Canton 

jiroxu of characleij jf/O/i-Ziue, ‘whitc- 
<io\vn.' 

7. POGCHONG (do.). /*iO)-cA»my, 
*fold-soil/ So calk d from ilj lieinn 
uivkcd in isiUfiU paper ]»irket», cadi 
of which ii suppo cd to l>e iho pioilucc 
of one choke loa.phint. Al-O callul 
Pa,drC‘''euc/ieny, liecau-.e the pric.sU> in 


the \Vu-i hills and other places pre- 
pare and p.tcU it. 

. 8. SOUCHONG (do.). Sfu-c/nnti/, 
Ciintou for Suw-ehuwjy Mittlc-sort/ 

17^1.—“ b< < X.ilioiw Eur<)])^oiinos rotirent 
lie U rimio ilcM the-* conuu'i fotu 1c4 nonis 
(to tioujr, (hu vert, ot the naothou.*'-* 

*Suw..vrr//, II. Ijilb 

• 0, TWANKAY (lovi'u tea). From 
T unA^i^ the name of :i mart about 
lain. S.W. of lIwoMhau-fii in Ngaii- 
hwei. Bp. Mfiulc .siys (jivrlmpi afler 
W. WilliannO fiom T un-f: mxnw of 
a i-treiuii near You-shau-fn in Clii- 
kiaiig. [.Mr. Pratt (h*^. oL) wriled ; 
“The Amoy Tu»'lt* na i)e.irui, and the 
Caiitoav'i* roMier Mill, iu 

'♦icoiid Hjllalih* heing sibydiUely the 
h.ime 111 ‘onnd ai the Km:hdi. The 
Twaukay imi hlieani in the E. of the 
pruviiu'e of Ng:iiiln'»ui, :\here Twau- 
K.iyUagiov. % ) 7V<oi/,vo/ j'l incd by 
*rhcodoro lIotiKasa .‘■ort of dang for 
‘Ka.* 

10. YOUNG HYSON. ThU U 
i'.ilied by tile t'liinij-i* ‘ lain- 

i»efoie,* or * le<aut>e picked 

befoie AVi-yii, a term falling alnuit 
l»0lh April (sie KYSOU above). Ac- 
eouling to (Iiles It wiLi fornurly e'llkil, 
in trinie, whieh veins to 

lepie.scnt the ('liin«*-e name. In an 
“.(froiint 1 )/ t/n* Pn'oi ui nhu'h 7«<i.'{ 
/mie bon imt up t» }^tU\ (hat «rru't<f 
V.i EivjlaiiA lo 1781, l7Su”(^{45« 

Oiruc Ikioick) the Tims are (from 
chiMpor to de.iier) : — 

“BolicaTca. «ingIo(l). 
CoBKOti, Hyson.* 

SoucliongTi 

TBA-CADDY, s. This name, in 
common Phigln*!! u-e for a Ua to 
coiit.iin tea for the daily ex|K'nditure 
of tin* hou-eludd, piobahly cor,- 
nipled, JUS f'niwfiird t>iiggeatd, from 
catiy» a weight of li Ik Ol;';}' 
*rit((}hh>>x,* meaning a brt.\ hohling a 
oitti, might eJUMly hcrve this purpose 
and kM<i to the name, 'nds view is 
loirohoiated hy a eptoMtion which we 
have given under caddy (u-V*) 
friend adds the icmark (hat in Ins 
■ vimth ‘Tci-emldy* wits a bomhmer'.s 
! mime for llarley Street, tine tt) the 
I number of K.L Director.s and pro- 
prleioni Mipi^^icd to inhabit that 
L ilktricc. 
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TEAPOY, s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with tea, and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
q^iute erroneous. 7'ipdi is a Hindu- 
stani, or perhaps rather an Anglo- 
Hmdiistani worn for a tripod, from 
Hind, tin, 3, and Pers. pUBt ‘foot.* 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is sipdi (properly sthpaya). and the 
legitimate Hindi word tirpad or tripad^ 
but tipdi or tepoy was probably | 
originated by some European in an- 
alogy with the familiar cha^oy (q..v.) 
or ‘ four-legs,* possibly from inaccuracy, 
possibly from the desire to avoid 
confusion with another very familiar 
word sepoy, seapoy. [Platt^ liowcTCr, 
gn'ea ttpin os a regular Hmd. word, 
Skt. tn-pdd-ikd,] The word is applied 
in India not only to a three-legged 
table (or any very small tabic, what- 
ever number of legs it has), but to 
any tripod, as to the tripod-stands of 
surveying iiistrunients, or to trestles in 
carpentry. Sihpdya occura in *Ali of 
yezd*fl history of Timur, as ajiplied to 
the trestles used by Tiiiuir ui bridging 
over the Indus (Ellioty iii. 482). A 
teapoy is called in Cliinesc by a name 
liaving reference to tea: viz, CKa- 
chi^rk. It has 4 legs. 

[c. 1809. — (Dioajpoor) Sepaya, a wooden 
stand for a lamp or candlo with threo feet." 
— Buchattan, Pattern Indian ii. 945.] 

1844. — ***Woll, to bo fiuro, it does scorn 
odd— very odd;’-:and tho old gentleman 
chuckled,— * most odd to find n person who 
Uon'l know what tepo3r is. . . . Well, 
then, a tepoy or iinpoy is a thing with 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such os that just at your right.* 

‘Why, that table bos four logs,* cried 
Poit^grine. 

** *It*a a tepoy all tbo &amo,' said Mr, 
Havethelacka.” — Percyi ute PulUnepf i. 112. 

TEAX, 8. The tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to botanists as Tec- 
toiiagrandis^h.^'^.O.Verhenaceae. The 
word is Malayal, Tam. telchi. 

No doubt this name was adopted 
owing to the fact that Europeans first 
became acquainted with the wood in 
Malabar, which is still one of the two 
great sources of supply ; Pegu being 
Hie other. Tlie Skt. name of the tree 
is Sdka, whence the modern Hind, 
name sdgicdn or sdpd» and tho Mahr. 
9dg, Prom this last probably was 


taken sdj, the name of teak in Arahb 
and Persian. And we have doubtless 
the same word in the of the 

Periplus, one of the exports from 
Western India, a form wduch may be 
illustrated by the ^lahr. adj. sdga/r, 
‘made of tho teak, belonging to 
The lost fact shows, in some de^ee, 
how old the export of teak is iionr 
India. Teak hemns, still luidccuyed, 
exist in the walls of the great ’‘palace 
of the Sassanid Kings at Seleucia or 
Ctesiphou, dating from the middle of 
the 6th century. [See Birdmod, First 
Letter Boo/;, Iiitro.^XIX.] Teak has 
coutimicd to recent times to he ini- 

E orted into Egypt. See Forskal^ quoted 
y Roylc (IfiHrfu Medicine^ 128). The 
gop/ter-icooa of Genesis is translated sdj 
in the Arabic version of the Peuta- 
teucii (Boylu). [It was probably cedar 
(see Eneycl. BihL s.v.)] 

Teak seems to liave been bardly 
known in Gangetic India in fonner 
days. We can find no mention of it 
in Baber (which however is indexlcss), 
and the ouly^ mention we can find in 
tho Ahi, is ui a list of the 'weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where tho name “^dgaun** has not 
been recognised as teak by the learned 
translator (see Bloehmann*s E.T. i. p. 
228). 

c. A.D. 80. — '*Ii) tho iimcrmoafc jiart of 
this Gulf (tho Pex^n) is tho Port of Ai) 0 - 
1^09, lying near Posuio Chamx and tho 
river Euphrates. 

Sailing past tho xuouth of the Gulf, 
after a courso of 6 days you reach another 
port of Persia called Oniana. Thither they 
ore wont to doapatcli from Barygoza, to 
both these ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and beams of teak 
((liXuv (ravaXfvuk Kat doKup), and horns and 
spars of shisham (see SISSOO) {<raa‘afilifuv)f 
and of ebony. « . .** — Perip!. Jfarh Erythr. 
§ 35-86. 

c. 800.— (under Horun al lUshld) Fa^l 
continued bis story *• • • X heard loud 
wailing from tho houso of Abdallah . . • 
they tmd mo ho bad been struclc with tho 
jua&m, that his body was swollen and all 
black. ... 1 went to Bnshld to tell him, 
but I had not finished when thoy came to 
say Abdallah was dead. Going out at onco 
I ordered them to hasten tho obsequies. 
... I myself said tho funeral prayer. As 
thoy lot down the bier a slip took place, 
and^ the bier and earth fell in together ; 
an intolerable stoucb arose ... a second 
riip took place. I then called for planks of 
teah (saj). . . .** — Quotation in Jlafudi^ 
I*raineidrOrt vi, 293-299. 

c. 880.— “From jEol toSindan, whorotbey 
collect teak-irood (sfij) and cone, 18 facr 
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IChmiaUUt, in J. K VI. 

toou V. 2Si. 

e. 510,—“, • , Tho (ntl>(rr6 (saj). This 
tree, which is tUlur than thi> dato*{xUiu, 
ami inoro bulky tli.m thu \v.t1nut, c.m 
uheUer under brunohes a great number 
o( men and (xiltio, aud you may judgo of iU 
dinien&ioai by the lers that arrive, of their 
natural leh^rth, at tuo dei)0u of Ikum, of 
•Iraki and of Kgynt. . . .**— J/itj'Mdii iii, 12. 

Before 1200, — Abu'bdhali* iiiu Sindiani 
dtocribing the regioai of Hind, lins tUc&o 
verged : 

“By my life! it is a land where, when the 
rain lal^. 

Jacinths uud pearls spring up for him who 
wants ormituonts. 

T2)cro too are uro^liiced musk aatl com* 
phor and aa,b^t^rti and 

» V » » # 


And i\ory there, anil frol; (absllj) and 
alocswooil and taiulai. • • 

Quoted by lutzieini, in (/tfdchUtfOr, 
‘J17'218. 

The folluwing ordrr> in a King*a 
Letter to the \i<M Government, no 
doubt vefera to IVuu teak, thouj^Ii not 
miming the iviitienlur limber : 


1&9#.— ** Wo enjoin you to bo very >igi!ant 
not to allow thu Turlta to oxjiort any | 
timber from thu KiJigdoiii of IVifU, nor 
from that of Achoui ('»t.u ACHEBHh uml j 
you mn«tarran,»u hoW to treat this uiattcr, ! 
larticularly with tho King of Achew," — In 
.InAiV. /'oif. Onrnt, huiC, if. 669. 

Id02.— . . It was nccu«i*nry in order 
to aprKfasu tbum, to give » promiio in 
writing that Iho Udy should not bo 
removed from tho town, but rimuld ha\u 
public burial in <»ur church in sight of 
everybody; and with this asmniiico it was 
Liken in suUnm ijrvcc^doti und dui> 0 '»ilcd 
tu n box of Uiti* Itcca), which U a wowl not 
subject to decay* » • 

(1710), il. 205. 

r ,, “Of many of tho roughoit tliickots 
of ijaroboos niid of the largest aud best wxjod 
in tho world, that is tcca.”“-Cbufi^ Dec, v U. 
Bk. si. eh, d, Ifo goes on to oxp lain that 
nit tho ships and bo.it4 made either by aioow 
or UontiJes since the JWUigutw caiiiu to 
India, were of this \voo<l which camo from 
llio inoxhauitiblo forests at tho back of 


Damaun.] 

1031,— Boidiua gives a toleriblo cut of 
tlio foliage, Ac., of tho Teak-tree, but 
writing in tho Archipelago does not uso 
that name, deacribiug it under t}io title 
*• QuC/vMJ Jiidtciu Iviati Jfflhiiw dicta. — 
Ub. vi, cap. Id. On this llhoedc. who.se pbito 
of tho treo i«, as usiud, oxcoHent {Jlortu* 
^^alaU^r{<!Ul, iv. tab. 27). otactyf. Jiutly 
that tho teak has no rc.ii:in bianco to an oak- 
tree, and also that tho :Hahiy rmmo JS not 
JCiuii but dtUi: Eiati ueumi to bo a imaUikp 
of Eoiao kind growing out of ifoyu-jttiii 
• Toak-w'ood. 


1011. — “ Uu nostos torras do Bamnm 
uiuyUv o Imu niatloyra do Teca, a luUhor do 
tod.v a India, o tambem do nuiyta parto do 
mumlo, port]tio com sor muy fni.il do Inurur 
ho iHirdurascl, o particullarmcnto nam Iho 
tocaiido ago. 1 .'' — llocartiy, MS, 

1075.— “.kt Cock-crow wo parlod henco 
and observed that tho Sheds hero wero round 
thatched and lined with braid Leaves of 
Toko (tho Timber Ships nro built with) in 
KiUhioa of a Boo-bive.**— 7‘V»/tr, 1 12. 

„ . Toko by tho Porluguoso, 

Sogwoa by tho yfooni, is the fintiust NVooil 
they havu for Building ... in Height tho 
lofty Bhio oxeeuds it not, nor tho si\irdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substaneu. . . . TIuh Priiicu of 
tho Indian t'oro-«t wms not ^o attractive, 
tliyiigh mightily glormus, but that . , 

JOuL ITS. 

1727. — l/UiuUuf^ is next, where goo<l 
Quantities of Teak Timlmr aro cut, and 
ox^torled, being uf oxcufleiit Uoo in building 
of iloiL-es or Ships,” — *1. //«ituiiottf I, 173 j 
[[ed. 1711). 

1711. — “Tocka is tho name of ooatly 
wouil which IS found in tho Kingdom of 
Martaban in tho Mist Indies, and which 
never dcctty I.**— ^r/f/7rr, f */<cr. Arxitoii, w.v, 
1759.— “They h.id cndcaioiircd tu burn 
thu Toak Tt.nUiJi aka, but they lying m u 
iidiijipy could not taUu liru.”— 

.Ifi JUMtl 04 LuU iu 

i, 319. 

c, 17<J0,— “As to the wood it is a i-oit 
called Teak, to Uio full .is dur.iblu Oii aik.” 
— f/rwr, i. 103. 

1777. — “ Bvporienco h.ith long since 
shuwii, tliat ships built with oak, and ioinod 
toguther with woodou trunncN, nro by no 
iinaiH hO Well ailculatud to resist thu ox- 
tremes of heat und damp, in tho tropical 
latitudes of A'-ia, ns tho ships which are 
built iu India of tokovrood, niid liound with 
iron >pikcs and l>olt»,”— 7Vir<-V i. 191. 

1793.— “Tho tcok forest#, fnioi whence 
tho tnarinu jnnl at Bombay' is furnished 
with that excellent bjiccics of shiji-timbcr, 
lie along the woi*turn Mdo of thoGnut nioun- 
Liins ... on tho north and nortti-ea-st of 
Ba.s<>cuii. . . > 1 c.innut clo^o this Bubjout 
without roinarking tho unpardonablo negU- 
gcncu wo aro guilty of in delaying to build 
teak nhips of w.ir for tho borvtco of tho 
J mil’ll n Aoav.”— M/moh\ 3rd ed* SCO. 

[1800,— “Tayca. 7\ctQtM 
cAuiiaif, M]fi 0 re, i. 20. J 

T£E, 3. Tho metallic dccoKibion> 
Roiierally gilt mul htiiig with tinkling 
hellB, on the top of a dagoba in ludo- 
Chinc.su CQiintrleij, W’luch rcproscnU 
the Chaims {chlutltrui) or umhrellai 
whtcit in ancient tune?, ;w loynl 
emblems, crow'ucd these stfuctiires. 
Buriii. AVi, *an uiubiella.* 

1800.—“. . • In particular the Too, or 
iimbrolla, which, composed of opon iron- work, 
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crowned tho i>pirO| bad been thrown down*” 
i. Iw. 

J855.— . . glcaminffln Its white plaster. 
wtth numoroiis pinnaofos and toll central 
spiro, wo luid soon it (6niida])alcti Tumpio ut 
Piigan) from far down tlio Irawadi rising 
hko a dim vision of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is crucifonn in plan . . . exhibiting a 
mavsivo Imoniont with ^lorchcS) and rising 
alK>v(j m a pyramidal gradation of terraces, 
crowned by a spire .and htee. Tho latter 
liaB broken from lU stays at ono side, and 
now leans o\cr almost horizontally. • , **’«*- 
I'afr, (o Jiti, 185S, p. 42, 

1876.—“ ... a feature known to Indian ' 
archaeologist'* m Tce» * . *"—/'♦ roe. wii* ' 
Ind, and Jrfhtt, 61. 


T E B K, a<2j. E\act, ]irccise, 
punctuu? ; also jiarsimonioiu, fa Jiiuau- 
mg avhicli Pl.itts does not record]. 
Uacd in N. India. Ilind. thV:, 

[1813. — “They all feel that ihf goad old 
titU i]f right (took), M long OS a man docs 
his duty well, can no longer lio relied ujion ” 
— ir, Johnson j i^imntjtr ta Indict^ i. 200.1 

(1878 — ... 'it is nccc^ary to bond uii ex- 
pUtiation to the inagi»tnite, and the return 
docs not look io th8k' (a word exprosMug 
all excellence).”— Z/i/r i a (he J/o/ioiiV, i* 2o3. J 

TEEEUT, TBEBTHA, s. Skt 
and Hind, tirth, th thi, A holy })1nce 
of pilgnmagD and of liathing ‘for tho 
MOO of the soul, smh as llurdwar, or 
tJie conlluencb at Pxaag (AUahnhad). 


[1623.-“ The Gentiles call it ifamtirt, 
that is, Holy Water.”— f\ drlla Valle, Hale 
Soc. u. 205.] * 


c. 17iK).— “An temple Tenfant csl re^uo 
}Mr Iw dovfcdasehies (PoTa-dasi) des mains 
do scs parens, ot aprbs Vavoir baignCo dans 
lo tirtha on €tang du temple, ellca lui mot- 
lent des \Momons noufs. . , — //ciuyker, 

ii. 114. 

[1858.— “Ho then summoned to tho place 
no lew than throe crorcs and half, or toirty 
millions and half of teenits, or angels (sic) 
who prciido c.ach over bis spccul place of 
roliriouH worship.”— &7amuii, /ojinit rff/titmeh 

Oadh, II. 4.] 


TEim, TAIE, &c., 8. Tho wild 
goat of tho Himalaya ; JHemitragus 
gemlmcus, Jordon, [Blanford, Mam- 
malta. 509], In Hepal it is called 
fiidraC. (SeesUEEOW). 

TEJFAT, 8. Hind, (cjpdf, Skt. ieja- 
j)atra, ‘pungent leaf.' Tlic native 
name for malabathrum. 

1833.— “Last night as I was writing a 
long description of tho tSz-pit, tho lei? of 
tho cinnamon.trce, which humbly pickles 
beef, leaving the honour of crowning heroes 


to tlio Autrm fiei^tVi/* . . irtfrfdrrt/wio/ 
a JV/yr/iM, i. 278. 

1872. — Tojpdt If mentioned os sold by 
th^ilhigo /shopkeeper, m Oorinda ,Sh/wa;i&^ 


(1) TBLIHGA, n.p. Hind. SVfan. 
gd, Skt. Tailttuga, One of the people 
of the country ciabt of the Deccan, and 
cxtemhng to the caaat, often called, at 
leabt since the Middle Age*^ Tiliugdna 
or TiUmgumt, ^0UlCtiIne3 Tiling or 2*if- 
ang. Though it has not, perhaps, hccii 
ahsolutely estahlislied that this came 
from a form 2Vjh*%rt, tho hahitual ap- 
plication of Tri-KaliJtgUf aiiparcnily to 
the bamc region wliich in later days 
nvis called TiliUga, and the cyamme 
of actual use of Tnlimja, both by 
Plolumy (though lie carries iis beyond 
the Ganges) and by a Tibetan author 
cuioted below, do make tins a reason- 
able hnp 2 >Oi>ition (see J*p, Cafdieelh 
Eravidhn Granwiar^^Znd ed. Inirod. 
I>1>. 30 Sfgq.^ and tlie article KLINO in 
tills book). 

A.I), c. 160.— *‘Tpt 7 Xwn' 0 i», r6 xal Tpi- 
\i770v DafiXeior » , , K»r, X,'*— Ftofcwiw, 
Vi. 2. 23. 

1309.-“ On S-iturday tho lOth of Sha'l^a, 
the anny march eit from that 82 x>t, in order 
that (ho pure tree of hldm uiiglit be planted 
and iloitrbh in tho m>i 1 of Tilang, and the 
evil tree which bad struck lU roots deep, 
might bo torn up by force, . , . Wlicn tho 
blcbbtid canopy had been tixed *about a mile 
from AmngnI (Worangal, N.E. of llydoni- 
bnd), tho tents around tho fort woro pitched 
bo cloacly that tho hc.id of a needle could 
not get betueen them,”— .J mZt EAumh in 
i Elliot, in. 80. 

I 1321.—“ In tho year 721 «. tho SulUn 
I ^u>4su-ddin) bcnt his oldest bon, Ulugh 
I Kh.lQ, "With a canopy and an army against 
I Ayangal and Tilang.”— Zed-uefrfin Earni, 

I 2bid, 231. 

c, 1335.— “For ©very niilo along tho road 
thoro aro tlu^!0 ddicdt (post stations) . . • 
and so tho raid continues for six months' 
marching, till ono reaches Uie countries of 
Jhllng and XLa'lxir. . . i6» Batata, iiL 

192. 

„ In tho libt of provinces of India 
under tho Sulfcin of Delhi, giten by Shibah- 
ud-dTn DimishkI, ivo find both Tmang and 
jirobubly through some niistako.— 
^ot.ttEiU, Pt 1. 170.171. 

c. 1590.— “Buba Beror. ... Iis length 
from BatUla (or P.'itiala) to Bairagarh is 
200 Z^roA (or kos) ; its breadth from Bldar 
to Hindia 160. On the cast of Aiiragarh 
^marches with Boskir; on Uio north irith 
Hindia; on tho south with Tiling*!^: on tho 
west Tvjth M.'ihkariibad. , . ^rig.) 

^476; [oa. Jarrttl, H. 228; and sco 230, 
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liiOS.—’Mu ilio toulhorn hiuU of India 
Muco tho d.iy whoa tho Turusbha-} (Tur1U| 
I.C. Mahotttwcdana) conquered ‘Mtigadha, 
tunny nbodua of Learning vrero founded; 
and though they were tucon;$tdor*tli]o» tho 
contimunco of ju<»trncLioii and exr>rci»in 
uiiltout interruption, and tho Tandit ^vho 
called tho Son of Men, dwelt in Ivalinga, 
a lurt of Trilinga."*— TilJuiidt/ai'i //, 0 / 
JlndJhUhi {(ierm, cd. of Scliiofoer), i*. lidl. 
See aUo 110. 159, 100. 

c. 101i,^‘*U]> to that ilmu none of the 
;<Oiihidui/ of distant laiub, Mich iw tho It tja 
of Tilancf, IVmt, and MalaUir, bad \cntnrcd 
ui>ou dlsobcdienco 01* rebellion.”— /dViVAfu, 
in /.7W, \u5ia 

1703.— “Tollingana, of which WarangoII 
w,i.s tho capiti), coll) I ireh ended the tract 
l>ing between the KMnnh ami Godnvery 
Ui^erx, and e.Vit of YUiajvjur. . . 
ilf*\n<lV4 Old ed« p. 

(2) TBLINGA, This term in ' 
Uie I8tli oentury w.lj fveipiently u^ed • 
iu lictigitl as <)yiionynioua with sepoy, i 
or :i native ^uldier diiseipliiied aucl 
eluthed iu (pui&t-Kttrupeaii fai<1iion, 
[and is btill eoiuiuonly u»ed by natives 
to indiaito a hopoy or armed iroliceman 
iu X. Iiulta], no doubt bccauhe the 
tirot cH>I<]iers of that ty|>o utme t<> 
Ueiigal from uhal tvas considered to 
he the Tulinga country, vi;;. Madras. 

175 $. — (4 . , , the latter coiiimandcd a 
hodyof Uindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
au(t disctpHncd in tho KtiroPtan iiianiier of 
Jighting ; I ‘Incan tho-e b*ddicr4 that are 
become (*o fammw under the wine of Ta- 
Ungaa.”— »'^ir .1/11617/0*1*1 a, ii. W. 

o. 17e0.— . . HofMiyg, ‘•omelime^ c.il]ed 
TelUngas.* — iu his Ofut .071, hyo voi. 

I. xh. 

ircO.— ** SOO Tolingoes are niri away, and 
entered iiUotbo Boerboom Itajah’i '•ervue.” 
— In Loay, y35 5 tee also li3e, 2*17, and (17^1) 
p. 259, **TeUmgor8.” 

c. 17d5.— “Soinro’s force, which amounted 
to l.'i or 10 llelfbpieces and GOOO or 7(M} of 
tho^e foot soldiers c.incd ToUnghOir, and 
nijkh are nniicd with Sint um.ikebi, ainl 
accoutrc‘d ns well as disciplined in tho /"V n.7/1 1 
or Kuropcaii manner.*'— i&iV JfwAu/Acr/n, »ii. 
251. 

176a— *•. , . frWi (oco OABDEB), which 
is now the general riniiio of Sipnhios all 
over India, ^avo Bengal . . . where l)io> are 
sUlcil Talingas, because the first SiiMhces 
ilut came in Bengal (and they were iiiuiurted ^ 
in 1757 by Colonel Clive) w ore all Taiiagatt 1 
or Tolougoua bom . . , »i/eakhjg; hardly , 
nrii» language but their lulUe. . . . —Note : 
by Yr. of (Srir J/idii^/uroi, ii. 03. j 

c. 1S05.— “The lattiUons, acctniling to j 
tho old mode of Kranee, w*ore called after | 
tho uamut of cities and forts. , , . llio j 
ToliUgiU> coiiijK/'icd moitlyof inndoo>, from | 
Oiide, wero rUi^siplined according to the 

A M 


old Bnglhh OAerciaO of 1780. . . 
of (he ifryu/tir CViyw, *tv,, fa Senici of jiVaffw 
iVuica, by J/tijor Letcis Ftrdinand SmUL 
p. 60. * 

1627 . — ** You are a Sahib Angrozie. , , . 
I tiayo been a, Telinga ... in tho Company*!) 
aor\ico, anil hnvo eaten thoir salt. X will 
do your errand."— A7r 11'. .Sroff, TheSurgeo>i*i 
DauijhUr^ ch. xiii. 

1883, — Wo havo heard from nativoa 
whodio gmndfathcra lived In tho«o times, 
that the Oriental portions of Clive's army 
were hnown to tho Bengalis of Nuddea os 
Telingaa, becaiuo they came, or were &up. 
ixiscd to have accompanied him from Telin- 
gaiia or Afadras,"— i&cfy. Itevicic, Jan. 29, 

p. 120. 

TBL00600, n.p. The first in 
point of dif/usioti, and titu second iu 
cultui'c and copiousnes^t, of tlie Dra- 
vidmu ]Anguage.i of the Indian Peniii- 
siiJa. It is “Mioken nil along tJie 
uustern ccvist of tiiu Peninsula, from tlie 
noighbourliood of Pulicat” (21 ni. N. of 
Madias) *^ulicre it supersedes Tamil, 
to CUicucolo, where it liegius to yield to 
the Oliva (hoe OOBI7A), and inland it 
jirevaiU as f.ir as tlie eastern boundary 
of the Mainlha country and Mysore, 
including within its range tlic ‘Ceded 
Districts' and Karndl (see KtlBNOOL), 
a con.siderablo part of the terrltoric.s 
of the Kt‘/aiu . . . and a imrtiou of 
the Xdgpdr country and GotidMina'' 
(Bp, CiUiticdPs JMiviJ, Oraou lutmL 
]). 20). Ttlmju is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
(other lorms heiiig, according to Bx). 
Caldwell, TolungA, Telinga, TaUinga, 
Tenugu, and Tenimgu), as the lan- 
guage of Tcliuguna (.xoc TEIJK^A (1)). 
It is this language (ns appears in the 
possjige from Prycr) that used to be, 
perhaps .sometimea is, called Goutoo 
at Madras. [Also see BADEGA] 

l(i73.— “Thoir Lnngtmgo they callgonor- 
nlly Gentu * « . the pccininr mmio of their 
HiK'cch is Telinga.*’— /'Vy^r, 33. 

1793.— “The TclUnga laugvingo is slid 
m bo in use, at i>rc‘*cnt, from tho lU\or 
Pciin.'ir in tho C.iriiatic, to Orissn, along 
tho coJAt, and iiihttd to a very coasIdeftiWo 
di^lanc'o.*’— 3rd od. ji, [cxi]. 

TBMBOOL, 13etel-lcaf, Skt. tarn- 
hillUf adopted iu Pens, as tdmbulf and 
iu Ar. ul-Uwihrii [It gives its iwuio 
to the Taiuliolis or TAmoli.s, sellers of 
betel iu tlie N. Indian Uiraw.] 

1209.— “All tho ixwplo of tbiv city, as 
woll as tho rest of India, bava a qiwloiu of 
IMjriMjtually hooping in tho moutb a certain 
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loaf called Tenil)Ul. . . J/arco Po/b, li. 
358. 

1403.— And ho hold in hia loft hand a 
very ^oat cup of gold as high oa a half 
almude pot . . . into whicli ho spat a 
cortain herb ^>hich tho man of thii country 
chow for fiolacoy and nhlch herb thov call 
atambor ." — Rotciro l^ ifa Gaunn^ 5v. 

1510. — Uo also cats certain IcavC'i of 
horbs, which arc liko the leaves of tho &our i 
orango, called by somo toxnboli."— Var- 
ihemaf 110. 

1663, — “Only you should know that 
Avicenna calls tho botro (Botol) tombuli 
which seems a word soinowhat corrupted, 
siuco ovorybody pronounces it tambuli and 
not frmfiu/.”— f. 37A. 

TENASSEBIM, n.p. A cit^ and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Further India. It belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we took 
from the latter the provinces CiOst and 
south of the Delta of the Iraundi, 
after tho war of 1824-26, thcac were 
ofhcially known as ** the ilhirtaban and 
Tcuosseriin Province," or often ns 
** the Tcnasserini Provinces.” "Wa 
have the name probably from (he 
]Malay form TatmarL We do not 
know to what language the name 
originally belongs. The Biiriucse call 
it Ta-nctHJid-rL [“ The name Tcnas- 
serini (Malay Tana/i-swrO, ‘the laud 
of happiness or delight,* was long ago 
given by the Alalays to the Biirtua 

S rovince, which stiU keeps it, tlie 
urincse corruption being 7^ananff-mri '* 
(Graijy on Pyrard de Lavtil^ quoted 
below),] 

c. 1130.—“ Kolicta Taprobano ad uibora 
Thenasaerim supra ostium iluvii codem 
nomino locitati diobus XVI tempestato 
actus cat. Quao regio ot olophontis ot vor- 
zono (brazil-wood) abundat.^ — A7r. 
in Poffffiode Tar. Port, lib. iv. 

1442.— “Tho inhabitants ol tho shores 
of fho Ocean como thither (to Honuuz) 
from tho countries of Chin (China), 
Juvah, Bangala, tbo cities of Zirbdd (q. v.), of 
Tenaserl, of SokoLora, of Shahrinao (see 
SABNAlTb of tho Isles of Biwah Mohal 
(Maldives).’* — Ahdur-razzotf in Pot, ct Ex( 9 , 
ziv. 429. 

1498.— .«Toiia 9 ar is pooplcd by Christians, 
and tho Ifing is also a Chnstiaii . , , m this 
land is much brasyl), which makes a Sno 
vermilion, aa good as the grain, and it costa 
boro 3 cruzados a bahax, whilst in Qunyro 
(Cairo) it costa 60 ; also thero is hero aloos- 
wood, but not much.”— AoaiVo cf« V. da 
Cfama, 110. 

1501*— Tanaser nppc.irs in tho list of 
laces in tbo East Indies of which Amerigo 
hspucci had hoard from tho PortugmSo 


Hoot at 0. Verdo. Printed in Jialdrlli 
Jl pp. Hit. seqj, 

1506.— “At Xonazor grous all tho tersi 
(brazil}i and it costs If ducats tho boar 
(baboi), equal to i Zuiitars. Tide place, 
though on tbo coast, la on tho mainland. 
Tho Iving is a Gontilo ; and ilionco como 
peppor, cinnamon, galauga, camphor that 
H eaten, and camphor that is not eaten. . . . 
This is Indeed tho 6rst mart of spices in 
India.”— Aunwijvfo Ca’ Miuser, in Anhit. 
Stor, Hal, p. 2S. 

1510.— “Tho city of TamasBori isMtuated 
near tho sea, etc.” — Varthema, 106. This 
adventurer’s account of Tenn^aurim is an 
impoaturo. llo describes it by implication 
AS in India Proiior, somowhero to tho north 
of Coromandel. 

1516.—“ And from tho Kingdom of Teigu 
as far os a city which has a seaport, and is 
iLimcd Toiiasory, thero aro n hundred, 
leagues. . . iiartoMi, 183. 

1563.—“ Tho Pilot told vs that woo wero 
by his altitude not farro from a cUio called 
Tauasary, in tlio Kingdom of Pegu.”— C. 

' Fm/rnZr, m Hall. li. 3 j 9. See iMncadtr. 

I c. 1590.—“ In Aa»i5riy(if (Cambay) a XiHc- 
huda (Nacoda) goU SOO R. . . . In Pegu and 
I Dabnasari, ho.gots half as much again as 
I in Cambay,”— JiJi, i. 281. 

(159S.— “ Boivreono two Islandcs tho coast 
runnoth inwards like a bow, wherein lyoib 
tho towno of Tanasaarion.”— £u)«'-Zof^7i, 
flak. Soc. i. 103. In tho aaxno pago 
ho writes Tonassario. 

[1608.—“ Tho small quantitios they have 
hero como from Tannasoryo.”— 
lAtUxi^ i. 22. 

[c. 1610.—“ Some Indians rail it (Coylon) 
TenOBirln, signifving land of delights, or 
©.irthly paradise. —Pymrd dt Zara^ ii. 110, 


1727. — “ Mr. jSuniwri IPAife was made 
Shawbaudaar (Shabiiiider)or Ousiom-llaatcr 
at ^Icrjeo (Mori^) nnd Tattacerio, aad 
Captain WiUianis wras Admiral of tbo King’s 
Navy,”— A. Ilamiltout ii. 61; [cA 1741]. 

1783.— “ Tannasexim. . , Ferrwf P. 

toMeryul, 1 . 

TEBAI, T£BY£, s. Hind, furdi, 
‘moist (bind)* from fur, ‘moist* or 
‘green.* [Others, however^ connect it 
with faru, fala, ‘hcneatli (the Hiiuii- 
laya).*] The term is specially applied 
to ft belt of marshy and jungly laud 
which runs along the foot of the 
Himalaya north of the Ganges, being 
that zone in which the moisture which 
has sunk into tho talus of porous 
material exudes. A tract on the 
south side of the Ganges, now part 
of Bhugalpur, was also formerly known 
as the Jungle-teny (q.v.), 

1793.— “Ilollonra, though standing vciy 
little below tho lovol of Chcoria Ghat’s top 
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15 ui>V4}rlbi;Ic.:»ii t'ooprcLcndcd in tho Tuny 
or Tun 7 ani of Nciwul . . , Turryanl pro* 
pcr]y £ig;nil!o=i low iua»hy Inudi, and 
bomoUmca applied to tho Hats lying below 
the hills ill tho intortor of Kepauh as well 
Oi tho low ttact bordering itnmcdiatoly oti 
tho CoinjMny’s iiorlhorn fronlicr.’*—A7i*Z- 
Sr/Mii/I (ISll}, 2>. lOi 

152U— “ Mr. Bouldcrson wiid ho nas sorry 
to Icaru from tho nija that ho did not con* 
sider tho uuliealihv ^caM)n of tho Torrai yet 
over , • • I a.-l;c<l Mr. B, if it were true 
that tho monkc>H forsook these woods 
during tho imwholc.-'Otno iiiontlia. Ho 
AUbUorv<l (hut not tlie tnoiikeys only, but 
o\ cry tiling which had the breath of life 
iiintiuctixcly descru tlicin from thu be* 
ginning of April to OeWber. llio tigera go 
up to the 111 I Ik, tlio^ antcloi>es and wild hogs 
inaho inciirtiona into the cult i>n ted plain 
. • . .and nut much tu u bird can bo bi\inl 
or fccn in tho frightful -olitudc.'* — 
cd. lSll,250*2rd. 

[The word is used as aii adj. to 
describe a s*evere form of mahirial 
lever, and alao a >urt of double felt 
half w*orn when the sun U nut i«o 
])Oweriul as to re«tnire the Um» of a 
sola topcQ. 

[157d**'^*ilcmit(ent luisticen called Jtiiigio 
Foicr, Tcral rover, liencal Fox or, kc.^ 
from tho locality in uhich it ongin.ited. 
• * J/oorr, Juthiilff Judut, till. 

flSSO.— ** A Tcrstl hat is sulficieiit for a 
Collector."— .1 A /faint, 65.] 

THAKOOB, H. Hind, thdkur, fiom 
Ski, thnf:f:i(nt, ‘an idol, a deity.* U^ed 
/LSi'i tciJii of lusjpect, L,<ird, Mln'tor, &c., 
but with a v.iriety of ‘specific appln-a- 
liouf*, of wliicb the niont fanitliur is os 
the style of Ilaj put nobles. Jt is .aho 
ill some paiUthe honoritic designation 
of a barber, after the odd bidhion >1 hirh 
styles a tailor CALBEFA) ; a 

JaiiUi^’ditr (sec JEl^IADAB^); a 
hWeejMir, molltar. And in Bengal it is 
the ihinic of a Hr.ihniati family, tvlilel) 
its nieuibers have Anclioiwd its 2h//arr, 
01 whom i;everal have been men of char- 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dwarkanrah Tagore, “a man of liberal 
opinions Jiud enterjirisiiig clur.ieter” 
(fPiUrjii), who died m London in 18*10. 

[c. 1010.— ***rho nobles in blood (in tho 
Maldives) add to their name Tacourou.**— 
iU link. 8o<?. i. 217. 

ri708.— »*Tho Thacur (ho Rajjiut chief* 
taiiH arc called) was naked from tlio xxoi'-t 
tipuards, except the McrlHeinl threud or 
.scarf oil hiB Hhouldore mul a turban on hiii 
head.**— A. i/6'«f»6i*w»Av, -Id2. 

[1631.— ** After tho nons luxe gone to 
their reipcetixu ollico^, tho mother changing 


her clalhes retires into tho thakoryAcir (tho 
place of worship), and goes through hor 
morning service. . . ."—A <7. iJojr, The 
JitmvQs (w tJuij (uv, 13.] 

, THEEMANTIDOTE. s. This 
Icarnt'd word (“heat-aiitidfjte”) was 
applied originally, wc believe, about 
18.30*32 to the invention of tiic instru- 
ment which it designatei*, or rather to 
the «i])plicatioii of the instrument, 
^yhich Is in fact a w innow iiig inacliiue 
lilted to a window aperture, and in- 
ex-ed in W'et tattiCB 0].v.), so as to 
drive a current of cooled air into a 
hoii^e during hot, dry weather. We 
have a dim reiuombrance that tlie in- 
\cntion w*a3 as(*niic<l to Dr. Spilbbury. 

1831.— “To tho 21**t of June, thi** op* 
prcviixe weather held lU su.xy; our only 
consolation grapes, iced-w'ater, and thtf 
thennontidoto, i>}iicli an*.uer< admirably, 
almost loo wolf, iiH on the 22*1. I wa-i laid 
up with rheumatic fex'er and lunilmgo, 
occadmicd ... by btaiiding or sleeping 
before It ." — Wtuulnittgs of u /^itfjriM, 1.208. 

f.Mr« Parker siu f<jr (bo liri»t (imo a fclicr* 
mantidoto at Cawntioro in 1630. — Ibuh 
i. 13I.J 

1810.—“. , . Tbe tbomioiuclor nt 112" 
all day tii our teiiU, iiutwith^mtidiiig tattie*>, 
phonuantlclotcs/ and every inxv**iblu in- 
x'eiilinn that uan hkely to lcv.*on the itiiling 
heat.**— (/aWiir, CoiutUMf C'uo; o/ /Onn^^t 
.SuiyA, 132. 

1853, — • . then came punkahs by day, 

I and next ptmknhi h> night, and then taltiu*., 

< and then ihenn antidotes, till at List May 
came round again, ami found the unhappy 
.Vtiglo* Indian world once more surrounded 
witn all tbe ticcc<>N^ry but uncomfortalile 
bncltenng ixinoply of the hot weather." — 
Oaljiftd, i. 203*-J. 

1876.— “They now began (e. 1810) to 
have tho bench t of thcnnantldotos, which 
liowover were fust intrudueod in 1S31 ; tlio 
name of tho inventor it not recorded."— 
CWcidLt /frf. exxiv. 718. 

ISSO, — . . low ami heavy punkalw 
swing uverhc.ui ; n bwcot bre.ithing of net 
IJnufAan gra-.'i comes out of tho thonu* 
antidote.' —►'»Yr A/t /faint, 112. 

THUG, Hind, f/ury, Mahr, f/iuA*, 

Skt. *a cheat, a swindler.’ 

And this is the only meaning given 
nud illuhtratc<l in B. Drummond’s 
IllHAratwns of OuzetaUee^ <&c. (1608). 
But it Inus acquired a fi])ecilic moiiuin^ 
wdiieh cannot ho exhibited more pre- 
cLjcly or tersely tliau by Wilson : 


« ThH book wan |innt4'<I in KngUiud, wlitM the 
author wa^ in Intifa; iloubtk>i liu was luuoecut 
of this fpiAtut crior. 
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“ Latterly applied to a robber .lud 
lusa&jin of a peculiar cluss, who sail v- 
ing forth in a gang . . « and in the 
chararler of waymrers vitjiur on 
hii^iDt'v) or pilgrimage, fall in with 
otiier Iravtdlcri on the joad, and 
ha\iiig gained their ('onlidence, taken 
f.nomahlo opjairluniiy of stningliiig 
fheai by throiring their Iwndkorchicf'# 
nmnd their n<*ckfs and then plunder- 
ing them and burying their h<Hhi\%” 
The ptt)pev sjpectlic de^iglUtion of 
the«e crimiiial4 wa» ^ifulu^hjur or 
p/iibjuf/nr, from p/uoMi, *ii 

Accorduig t4) Maeken/te (in Itf.*, 
xiil) the eM-»teuce of gangs of llk.-'e 
miirderoH was iniknowii to KuropiMui 
till diovlly after the <a])tnre of 
SiTingajutam m 1791), when uImiuI 
too xveic ajiproheiided lu lt.ingaloie. 
15ut Knev had, a eentury earlier, de. 
Herihed * a similar giiiig * caimhi ami 
executed noarJjni.iU The Phlnshjun 
(under that naine^ tignred nromiiientlv 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, “The KnglMi in India,” whieli 
one of the pn*-eiit writers lead in earlv 
?>oyhood, hut eaun(»t now trace, ft 
must have lueii puhlished Ihitwtcn 
lB*2Gand 16:t0 

lint the namo of Thv>j fir^t hoeainc 
tlumamhly familiar not merely to that 
part ot the British public taking an 
interest in Indian allairs, but e\en to 
the moss of Anglo-Iiidiau seciotx, 
through the puhlieation of the late 
Biv William nleemau’s Uiok “ihiai'i- 
seeana; or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
language u-ed hy the Thugs, with an 
Introduction amf Appendix, deseri^Uive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Me.isurc'* 
wliicli luue been adopted by tlie 
Supremo Oovernment of India for 
iU Suppression,” Calcutta, IBDO ; and 
by an article on it which apiiciircd in 
the EdinhirtjU for Jaii. 1837, 

(Ixiv. 357). One of Col. 3Ieadow*s 
Taylor*s Indian iDmaucea aKo, Memm 
of a Thutj (1839), has siTVed to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
duppressiou of the system, for theiv is 
every reason to believe tjiat it was 
brought to an cud, w*ns orgauibod in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (^Lheu Capt.) 
Slecman, a wdsu and admirable mau, 
under the i^venimunt and sujiport 
of Lord william Rcntinek. [The 
(luestiou of the Thugs niul their 
modern successors has been ngaiu dis- 
eussed in the Qumiuhi Rtvitn*. Oct, 
lOOL] 


c. “ Lci Volcuni do ce paii-Ui ^ut 

If? {)lai adfoits da mondo ; iU ont iWgu 
irun ccrt>in tawct ^ neotid couUint, qa’iU 
jet ter xi Auhtllcmoitt au col d'ltn 
hoaitae, qu.ind lU boat a *>a |>orhfe, qu'ib 
no lo lu.iJKpiont on ^urta un 

moment iUr^tMtutunt . • *** ^c,^i7irC<’<K4; 
V, IW. 

1073. — “'rhoy wero Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who u«)cu to lurk imdor Iledgai in 
lurruiV I^noo, .mil &<« Uiuy found Uppir* 
tunity, by .a Device uf a weight tied !•> a 
Cotton Boxx'-^trihg in.ido of Guni, . • . thoy 
UHO<t to Ihrovv it U(kgn Pa&wagcn, sia that 
umdi'iig it alxmt (bclr Keck.*, Uioy piilkd 
them fruQi their and dragging them 

iit>oii the Gromid 44tran,;Ied them, nmi \w* 
/u't$cd thu!n%chv4 of xvhiit thoy had . . , 
thoy x\crd Kuntvac,.d to Act 7a/io)uV, to l>e 
iMUg'd; xxhcrcforo King deUxervd to the 
C*u/«4f or bherids Men, thtiy kd tbcoi ivto 
Mik^ with Kof<ei round their KucU W 
Mime Wilti Dauareex: In their way thither 
they wvro churfid, and went Mnc^irig, und 
muaiking Tokwco . . . oa jolly an If going 
to a Wedding! -md ihv Young Lad now 
rvady to bo tied up, lxta<xted, Tlmt tbou,ih 
bo were not 1 1 Yi.arx of Age, ho Kid killed 
hi* Fifteen Men. • . Jvr^rr, 97. 

Ucr*.— “Several men were taken up for 
a urn'll cruel uiethud of robbery and iaurdi.r, 
practised on traveUcra, b> a tribe cailctl 
phanscegurs, or stran^den . . . under tlio 
pretence of tnvcllmg the kiiuo way, they 
enter into coiuer<«.itioti with tbo strangen, 
‘•li.iro thoir Hweetinc.iti, imd piy them other 
little Attention*, tiutil au opiiortunity olfaM 
of »<iddeuly throwing a roi>e round their 
neck* uiUi a »]ij>‘knot, by which they 
dostcroiLiIy eontnxo to hlnioglo them ou 
the Ot\ Mttru iv, 13; [2nd 

cd. if. 337]. 

ISOS.— “Pbanacco. A term of abu%o in 
Gu 2 enit, applied nl^?, truly, to thieved or 
robK'fi who .^tnmglu childron in *ecrut or 
traxeikn on tho road."— if. JJrmiuoMiy 
/ffiistnUwnji^ *,v, 

ISth).— “In tho inoro norlhera putd of 
Imlu thcdo murderers nro called Thegs, 
*?giitfytDgdcteiterf.*~.id. AVi. xtii. 2^. 

1S23.— “Tho Thugs are compofrcd of all 
castcsi, .Mnhommudaus o\cn won admitted: 
but the great iinjority are lliodtu; and 
AtBOfig Dioo tho Jlrahiuins, chiedy of tho 
Uundekiind tnl>ed, .are in the greatC'>t 
nuiuKr*, and generally direct tha o|Hjrft- 
turn* of tho dilfereut KandV — .Ifufrehii, 

C ahii/ /aifu(, ii. 1S7. 

*“rho inhabiting of Jubbul|K>ro 
were thUmorimig avcmbled to witness the 

ovccution of 25 Thun TIio mimKr 

of Thugs ill tho nciguboiiriug countries U 
cnonxioiis ; 115, I beliovc, belonged to tho 
)urty of which 25 wore osecutoa, and tho 
remainder are to bo transported ; and report 
^aj’d there nro many iii Saiigcr Jail,*’— 
IlYiMiIrna^d of a /Vyrii^, i. 201*21^ 

18J3, — “It i* by tho cutnnmiid, and 
under the •*ticcial protection uf tho iiiMt 
povrerfu) goddcx*c4 that tbo Thugs join 
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tllC^UtbulvCa to (he tRlVcIIoi*! 

inako friemU with him, Blip tho noo&u 
rouml }iu nccic, phin{;u thoir kmve^s in hn 
oyt^s hiiio him in tho earth, and dindo hie 
money and baggage .''— JSinuh 
dtiUjttj' So»iiuufth* 

1S7I.— “If a Th«g^ makce strangling of 
travoUere n part of hia religion, no do not 
allow him tho free cxerciso of it.'*— ir. 


and Rubruck in tlie 13th century 
^([uoted below), and from Sanang 
Set/.etiy and the Mongol version of the 
Voilhinwr several hundred years later. 
Tltc&c latter uTite the name (as repre- 
sented by I. J. Schmidt), Ttihct and 
TohOt. 


Xoman, in Foitm^htl^ JUv., K.S* xv. 181. 

[Ta\evnier write*: “The remainder 
of the j)eople, who do not belong to 
either of these four ca.ste.^, aie called 
Pa}t:,£conr” This woid Mr. Ihill (ii. 
185) suggests to he eijuivalent lo either 
parhth or phansigar. Here lie is in 
error. l\iuztcour is really Skt. Punc/ut- 
(rtiudai the live classes of noitherii 
Draliinuiis, for which see 
{fudutn Cuftc^ ii. 121 iV<i'/.).] 

TIBET, n.n. The general name of 
the vast and lofty taUe-hmd of which 
tlie llimaLaya 'forms the ^mtheni 
niargiiuil range, and wliicli may he 
*.ud roughly to extend from the Indus 
eUiOw, of Kahimiir, to the viciniu 
of SiniiiiX’fu • in Kair^nh (see BLIKG) 
and to Tatsienlu oii the borders of 
S/.oehueii, the hiit a dlsMuce of IfcOO 
miles. Tlie origin of the name is 
ohscnre, hut it came to Europe fiom 
the 3fahomiiJedttns of Western Afchi; 
iti curliest appciinmce being in some 
of tho Arab Geogr.ipliies or tho Dth 
century. 

Xamas suggestive of Tikt arc indeed 
nbcd by the Chinese. The original 
form of thc>c (according to our friend 
Prof, Terrieu de hi Couperie) w,w 
a name which is traced to a 
prince so called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-chan, north of the yellow 11, 
(in inodern Kan'inli), hnt wlio in the 
filli century wos driven far to the 
south-west, and estahlislicd in eastern 
Ti!»et a State to which he gave the 
juiuie of iiftenvardH corrutiled 

into Tn^jioh and We are 

always on ticklish giouiul in defiling 
with <lerivationrt from or through the 
Chinese. But it w doubtless possible, 
perhaps oven probable, that these 
names uussed into the western^ form 
7Y/ii/, tiimngh the comimmiaitioii of 
t!»e Arabs in TurkcsUiu willi the 
triljes on their eastern border. This 
may have some cori-oboration fiom tlie 
pretabmee of the name or .-onie 
proximate form, among the Mongoli, 
as we may gather both from Carpini 


[c. 500.— “Tobbat,” Sco under INPIA.] 
351.— “Ou tltiH atdo of Cblna are tho 
countnc’i of tlio Taghay4jhA4 and tho Khu- 
kiln of Tibbat ; and that in tho tenuiDation 
of China on tUo sido of tho Turks."— 
Ilihtthit, &c., tr. par ihixaud, pt, i. p. 00. 

c. 880.— “Quand tin utaangur arrive an 
T*hii (ti /-Tibbat), il fiprouvo, sans jxiuvoir 
s'cii rendre cuniptc, un scntmicnt do gaiotu 
vt do bion Ctro qui jwrsisto jubqu'au 
d<Ji>art,"— f6a /iVnrjdild/Ai, m J. -1«. 3cr. vi. 
tom. V. 5*22. 


c. 910 .— “TIjo country 111 which lives tho 
goat which produces the umM; of Chiim, 
aud that which i^roduccs tho nnuk of 
Tibbat nro oiio and thu satno ; only tho 
Chincjio got into their hands tho goats 
which are nearest thoir .•'tde, and tho poopio 
of Tibbat do likowlsc, Tho superiority of 
the ma->l: of Tibbat over that of China is 
duo to tuu cau'-es; rtr>t, that the musk- 
go.it on tho Tibbat side of tho frontier 
rinds aromatic plants, whilst tho tnicU on 
tho ChiuciiO Muo only j»roduco plants of a 
cumniou kind."— iic», pt. % ]T* 

n-Mis. 

c, 930, — “This country has beon nanicii 
Tibbat bccattso of tho e.'itahii.'*hniciit thoru 
of tUu Uimvarites, tho word thahat signify- 
ing to lix or eslablwli onc-olf. That etymo- 
logy is the movt likely of all that havo boon 
proiiosod. .Vnd it is thus that Orbal, hon of 
'All-al-KliurTV}, vaunts this fact in a ixioni, 
in which when disputing with -U-Kumair 
he exalts tho descciidnals of Kiitjuu abovo 
thoao of Xii.lar, raying: 

“ Tin they who havo been fauiom by their 
writings at the gato of Merv, 

And who wera wnlors at tho gate of 
Chin, 

'lis they who havo bestowed on cianiar- 
hand tho naiuo of Shamr, 

And wlio h.wo tran‘»i)orUd ihithcr tho 
Tifttmiw’* (.U'Tubbatlna).* . 

i. 3 M. 

c. 970.—“ From tho sea to Tibet w i 
months' journey, and from tho bca of F.o-j 
to tho country of Ivunani is 3 nionths 
joumoy/’— /6 a //a«Z'u/, in Affief, u 83, 


• Tliia n'fm to aii Aiub lci*‘ud tint haiiwxl..yri 
fomidtid ill vto’ remote llmc'* by fobw mI- 
.kUir, Uimyarltc King onViiiwn, M/. I'djij', 
y Juutcrl, IL 10&), and tho /oUowinc: "Thj 
Sthorof luu TruitUc on the ttguic ofthv t^rth 
lys ou thiB stihjrcfc: “Tills Is what was loW me 
y Abu-Uakf-Diiiu^ikl— * 1 have seen over th« 
nAtK.ao of SamarLwid an Uou tablet bran«««n 
ihCriiiUoii, which, ftcconUng lo lluMioopIoof the 
Itice, vra» engravod in IHinjanto diameters, «»»! 
i an old tmditloii tvhUisl. had ‘ho wwk of 
Tehba." ' ••-^Shih’ibuddhi Dimashk I, lu hot, ct LjL 
Hi. iiU 
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c» is tho tlrdt city on 

tho burdora of Tibet, 'llicro tlio lan^tniifCi 
cosiumo, and ajipcaranco of ibo neomo aro 
diltcrcnt* Thcuco to tho top of tuo fii^liost 
Dfouiitain, of trfiicli uo 6|>oko » . • iat a 
didtancoof 20 ixtriusinn'*. Kromtliu i4)ti of 
it Tibot looisM red and niiul -If- 

Jliriiatf in AV/rerf, i. 57. 

1076.— 6*d^o/)a rfo^ 

h)i» 5 kpitiTTutv ^ii^eraa iv vAei rtW ffoXO roD 
yiopdari dvaroXcKorfpa^ Tout dr a* 

iari rijif xpothtf i*T6^ay0of' * Toth‘ov 
ijTTOv 6 diro r^f 'Ivdidi /icrttxo/nfd/tci'oi • 
df f tI t6 fttMvttpOff * a.ai toiVov 
v7ro6c^aTfpot d diru d^d^iet'Of * | 

irdPTtt ii ip iraytpvuprai Itlw , 

rivdf piOPOKiptitTiis /if^iTTou d;toidu dopxdSoi.” 
^Syuuoi^ i^th. tiuotcd by Uuchart, Ilino:, 
III.xxtJ. 

1105. — “This princo is c.Mkd in Arabic 
Buitiiu id-Fon ubK«1b.'ir « . . and his empire 
extends ftocn the Itankt* of (ho b*h.st-ab«tr3b 
to tho City of i$.nnarkAnd . . . and reaches 
as f«ir as Thiboti in tho fortsU of uluch 
country* that qiudnii>cd is found )v)nch 
yields thu /hitfu IiniM,niiu in 

iiViyAFi /Jhffv TruifU, lOd. 

tf. 1200.-- 

“ Ho vkcnt from Ilmdustau to tho Tibat- 
iand. . . . 

From Tibat ho entered tho boumbries of 
Chin.” 

iS'il<o<(fdr -VuMii/i* K.T by Cat^, 
JL ir. CYrtrlr, K.K., p. too. 

12J7- — "£t dum rercrtcretiir oxcrcUtu 
illo, Milolicct Mon]*a1onmi, \emt ad termm 
liun-Thahoti quu3 licllo \iecnmt! qui sunt 
luffain. Qin cotiiiuetudinem luiRibiletn irno 
lK>uus mihcrabilem habeiit: quia cum nli- 
ciijua pater fiumanao natiirau dtbitum feolvit^ 
omuem coDgre^rabt txiroutcl.'iw ut comctbini 
eum, bicut nobis uiceiiatur pro eerto.”— 
yi«a«. dtlHawo Cirjonf. in litc, dt 
iv. 053. 

1253.— “Post Utos fcunt Tobot, homines 
soicntes coined cro p.srentGa kios defunctos, 
ut c.iusa piotatis non facerent nliud se* 
j>ulchnim CIS uui viscera siu.”— ifirtrav* in 
lUwtddf ibyuyr#, d:c. iv. SSC>. 

1293.— “Tobflt est uno gmndisimo pw* 
•vcnco qvo lcng.ajos ont por dies, ct sunt 
ydres. ... II buut maint grant lairouz . . , 
d sunt nmu cuatumds; ii ont gmndisiues 
ehoiLZ uiastin qo sunt grant como allies ct 
suut mout buon n prendro hastes sauvoios." 
— -VaffO i'ofo, Goog. Text, ch, cxvi. 

1330.— ** Pftssando questa provincia grando 
pervoui a un nltro gmti regno cho hi chi.sma 
Tiboti ch'ono no confiiii d'lndia cd o tutha 
al gran Cano , , , la gento di qucata cou- 
tmda dimom in tendo cho rono fatto di 
feUri ncri.^ La princijialo cittado b fatta 
tutta di piotro biancho o ncro, o tutto lo 
vio Ifutricato.^ In questa cittsdo dirooro il 
Atossi (Abassil) cho \iono a diro in nobtro 
xnodo il Papa,”— !•>. (Xfortco, Palatine JIS,, 
in Cathay^ Ac. App, p. Ixi, 
c. 1310.— “Tho said mountain (irnrdtAi/, 
tho Himalaya) extends in length a spaco of 


3 mouths* joiirnoy, ami at the lato U the 
couniry of Thabnat, uhieb lias tbo ante- 
>4hlch give iim-U.”— itn Batufa. IH. 
138-139. 


TIOAL, S». Thi3 {tikdl) u a word 
ivltich Ihis long been in luts by foreign 
tradcu to Biiriua, for the tiuasi- 
iitundan] weight of ^tiiicoUicd) curreiil 
silver, and m still in gcuentl iL&e in 
H. Burma as ai>plied to that vnluc. 
This weight is by tlic Burmese them* 
selves c.ilTed and is the hundredth 

I [urt of the vi89 being thus 

euuivalcni to about It rupee in \alnc, 
Tnc origin of Uie word iikdl is doubt- 
ful. Sir A. Piiayre suggests th.it 
no-sibly it is a eorrnptiou of the 
Burnit&c nords tihhyut, “one kyat.” 

> On the other hand ))erh.'iPi it is more 
proUiblc that the word may have 
reprc-eiited the Indian (aud (see 
TUCHA). The woid is al-o used by 
tnidei) to Siam. But there likewise 
at is a foteigR term ; the Sianiese nonl 
being 6uf. In Siam the fiLif is accoitl- 
itig to Cmwfuid a silver roan, aa n ell 
as a Weight equivalent to 225| grs. 
Ktiglisli. Ill former days it was a 
.'•hort cylinder of silver bent double, 
and hearing two staiiqi.^, thus ludf-way 
between the Biirma^e bullion and 
juojier coin.* 


[l.V)L-“Ticalfl.” Seo MACAO b. Abo 
^eoVlSS.] 

15$6. — .^AuuortendoAi cho \na Ci:p di 
i>cio b per 10 once Vcnetiano, o ognl list 
0 tcecali cento, o Ml ifiio >01 teceall 25, 

0 vrt <f5tKvo val teccali 12t.”— <7. Jlailt (in 
Pegu), f. 103. 

[1015—“ Cloth to tho >aluo of six catlcs 
(Catty) lc>wi threo tiggitla/— >Wrr, 

(1039. — “ Four Ticals mako a Tayl 
lTaol).”-JfcimWifc», E.T. ii. 130.] 

loss,— “ITio projwrtionof their (huim<»tf) 
Money to ou» h, that their Tical, which 
woighi no more tkan half a Crowo, is yet , 
worth threo shilltngv ami three Jialf-ijoncc. 

— /al Loulirft E.T. p. 72. 


17*27.— “/VgH Weight. 
1 riercis » . 


S9ou. Trey, 
orl Tirre . . « lOOTociiIs. 

110 iWc . a ifoAeiir (seo BAHAB). 
Tlio lUthtuir i-i 3 Pocul Chiiui.” — -I- 
UamUtijAf ii. 317;[cd. 1741]. 

c. 1759.—** ... a doion or 20 fowls may 
bo bought for a Tlcal (littlo luoro than J a 
Crown). ”-In ButrywjyU, Or. Btp. 1 121. 


*lCoL Temple notiss that tho prommcbilioii 
atunja bc«>ii t\tofold. At prevent lu Uurina 
It la usual to j)ronounro It Uko (iclfe, and la Slain 
like tofav I lie riVitds it as cerUln that it eoiuek 
from (atil through Xalaiog and peguau TAc.] 
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. •^''■‘'0 o«<t ComplUt Qvide 

to £*,l» Iraac, gives 
** Vegu weight; 

100 luoo =s 1 Tunl (read TIcal). 

100 tunl (Tical) 1 via (&co YI8S) = 3 lb. 

& oA 5 dr* avr. 

150 vis 5=5 1 candy.'' 

And under Siam : 

“ SO Tiials ITlcalB) =r I Catty. 

50 Catties = 1 Pccul." 

1763.— "ITio mcrcIiAiidizo is sold for tee- 
calls, a round jtieco of silver, blaiapod and ! 
weighing .nbout ono nipeo anci a nuartcr."— I 
l^rratf V, to J/eiyiti, vU. 


TICCA, and vulg. TIOKBB, adj. 
ThU is to any piix*on or thing 

engaged hy tlie job, or on contract. 
Thus a (icca tjixrnj is a hired cavringe, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in tne 
regular service but tcninorarili' en- 
gaged by Governtueut. rioni iliud. 
//li/ra, tliikah^ ‘hire, fare, Ihed price.* 

[1813.— “Tcecka, hire, faro, contract, 
job/* — (/ios/. to I'f/th JtfjH/rt, 8.V,] 

1627.— ** A Ilule, Ordtuanco and Kcgtila- 
tion for (ho good Order and Civil Go>cm- 
luont of the SelUcmoiit of Fort IViUiam 
in Uougal, and fur regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Folonkocns, and Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of CUlcutni . . . regis- 
icrod in tho Supreme Court of Judic.iture, on 
tho 27th June, 1627.'— ifo'Vaf J(r*ju(ativi(t 
of 1627. 

1878.— “ Leaving our eer^anU to jiabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got Into a 
* ticca ghany,' * hired trap,' a bit of 
civiluation I had hardly cziicctcd to find 
to far in tho Mofawil." — L\fe i /t (h^ 
ii. 31. 


[TIOSA, s, IliuA fi/rd, Skt. tiluhi, 
a mark ou tliu foich^id made with 
coloured earth or uiiguents, as ^ nu 
ornament, to mark sectarial distinc- 
tion, acce&sioti to the throne, at 
betrothal, &c ; also a suit of opangle 
worn on tlm forelicad by women. Thu 
word has now been given the addi- 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
^'accination, and the tVtdwdhl is 

the vuccinatioii olltcer. 


[q. 1708.— . . another was font to Kutch 
to bring thcnco tho tika. . . /'— Jlir 
Jh%L^to/Tipu,m 
[1832.—** In tho centra of their forolicad^ 
is u tcoka (or sixit) of l4iuip>hlack."— 
KcflMSi fJaaoeii-t-Tifam, 2iul cd. 133. 


[c. 1878.— **^Ybetl a »udden abimpcdo of 
the children, accompanied by \iolout yells 
and &uddon falls, has taken ^ plice as 1 
cutorcclfi tillage, 1 have been informed, by 
way of ojKilogy, that it w'os not I whom the 
children feared, but that they BumKMcd 
Uiut I was the TiUawala 4 hiAi 0 .*'— /'uajirth 
OutclUtrf ItohtaL, p. 9.] 


TIOKY-TOOK. This is an uu- 
lucaning refrain used iu some French 
songs^ and by foreign singing maatera 
iu tlieir scales. It ^v'ould appear from 
tho following (quotations to be of 
Indian origin. 

c. 1765.— “Tlieso gentry (the hand witli 
nautch-girk) aro called Tickytaw bova, 
from tho tiro words Ticky and Taw, which 
they continually repeat, nod which they 
tfhaunt with great vehemence ." — IicSf 75. 

[cp 1883.— ** Each pair of boy a then, 
having q)rivatoly arranged to roprc&ent two 
sc|>aratc articles . . . cornea up to the cap- 
and QUO of tho p.'itr Faya dik dik, 
daun daun, which apqiarently haa about oa 
much meaning os tho analogous JCnglish 
nursery paying, *Dickory, dickory dock/" 
— /'aiy«6 Oazctlecr, Jloshiilrjiur, p. 35.] 

[TIER-OUXTY,s. Tliis is Malayal. 
ityar-haitif the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
IKilui-trces. The Tiyan caste take 
their title from Maluyul. ffyi/an, 
which again conics from Malayal. ffvn, 
Skt. dvijHi^ *au island,* and derive 
their name from their siiqipo^sod origin 
in Ceylon, 

[1792.-** 12 Tier Catties."— Account, iu 
AiMjan, J/idaUtr, lii. 103 . 

[1799. — " Tho negiideo {naotti, * cai»!i- 
pavincut') ou bouses, lanksauU (hcu BANK- 
SHALL), Tiers' kiiivCB."— 76icr. iii. 321.] 

TIFFIN, 8. Luucltcon, Anglo- 
Indian und Hindustani, at least iu 
English households. Also to Tiff, v. 
CO take lunchuoii. Some have derived 
this word from Ar. hi/tom uh, Miver- 
iion, aumseinent,* but without history, 
or evidence of such an application of 
tho Arabic word. Others have de- 
rived It from Chinese r7/)7i-/a», ‘cat- 
rice/ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be jnaiiaibly icsolveu into Chinese 
luouoiyllabks. We believe the woid 
to be a local survival of an EiigliBli 
collouuial or slang term. Thus we 
find ni tlie Lexicon Buiaironicuiu^ com- 
piled originally by Caiit. Grose (1780) : 

eating or drinking out of 
mcal-tinics,” besides other meanings. 
Wright (Dief. of ObdoUte and Provinctal 
EuffthU) has; “2V//; s. (1) a draught 
i of licquor, (2) small beer;" and Mr. 
Davies (S>Hp 2 dcMcntal Engluh Glosaary) 
gives some good (luotations both of 
this substantive and of a verb “fo ti^ 
ill the sense of 4akc oil a draught.’ 
We should conjecture that Qroae’s 
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sense 'was a modification of this one, 
that his ^HiMnfj” was a participial 
noun from the verb to tiff^ and that 
the Indian tiffin is identical with tlie 
paiticipial noun. This has perhaps 
some coraoboration both fiom the form 
used in some earlier Indian 
examples, and from the Indian use of 
the verb <‘to Tiff.’ [This "vdeiv is 
accepted by Prof. Skeat, vrho deri^es 
tiff from Norweg. tev, ‘a drawd^ in of 
the breath, smn,’ few, ‘ to sniff’ 
cue Diet, S.V.; and see 9 ser. N <6 Q. iv. 
425, 460, 506 ; v. 13).] Humphius has 
a curious passage which w e have tried 
in vain to connect with the present 
word ; nor can we find the words he 
mentions in either Portugese or 
Butch Dictionaries. Speaking of 
Toddy and the like he says : 

** Homines autem qui e.xs (pohones) col> 
ligunt ac prAepamnt, dicuntur Portugallico 
nomine Tiffadorei^ atque opus ipsum Ttffars 
nostratibus Belgis {Jfle^h, Am, 

boinens^, i. 5). 

TVe may observe that the com- 
paratively late appeaiance of the word 
tiffin in our documents is perhaps due 
to the fact that when dinner was early 
no lunch was customary. But the 
ivord, to have been used by an Englisb 
TLOYtiist in 1811, could not then have 
been new in India. 

We now give examples of the'S'arious 
uses: 

TIPP, s. In the old English senses 
(in which it occurs also in the form 
fip, and is probably allied to tipple and 
fipsy) ; [see Prof. Skeat, quoted above]. 

(1) Por a draught : 

1758.— “JIoHday . . . Settn. Returned 
to my room. 3Iado a tiff of warm punch, 
.ind to bed before nine.’’— mac of a 
Senior Felloic^ in the Idler^ "So, 33. 

(2) For small beer : 

1604.— 

, make waste more prodigal 

Than when our beer was good, that John 
may float 

To Styx in beer, and hit up Charon’s 
Ixnt 

With wholsomo wa\e3; and as the con- 
duits ran 

With claret at the Coronation, 

So Ut your channels flow with single tiff, 

For John I hope is crown'd. , . . 

On John Daioi07it Butler of Chmt 
Church, in Bishop Cotbet's Poem, 
ed. 1807, pp. 207-8. 


TO TIPP, V. in the sense of taking 
uit a draught. 

1812.— 

** Ho tiff'd hia punch and wont to rest. 

Comoe, Dr, Syntax, I. Canto v. 

(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

TIPPIN (tbe Indian substantive). 

1807. — “ ilany peibous are in the habit of 
siting down to a repast at one o’clock, which 
la called tiffen, and is in fact an early 
dinner.” — Coidiner*s CegloAj i. 83. 

1810. — “The (ilahommedan) ladies, like 
ours, indulge in tiffings (slight repasts), it 
being delicate to eat but little before com- 
pany.” — TTtlliainson, V,JJ. i. 352. 

„ (published 1812) “The dinner is 
'•carcely touched, as every i>crsou eats a 
hearty meal called tiffin, at 2 o'clock, at 
home.”— J/iina Graham, 29. 

1811. —“ Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
in her situation, which was next below 
Mrs. Fashionist, and who . . detailed tho 
delights of India, and the %ouiine of its day; 
tho changing hnen, the cuiTy-comhing . . . 
the idleness, the dlsisipation, tho sleeping 
and tto necessity of sleep, the gay tiffings,^ 
were all delightful to her in reciting. . . .' 
— The Countess and Gertrude, or Modu of 
Disapitne, hy Letetitia Maria Hawlins, Ji. 12. 

1824. — “The entreaty of my friends com- 
pelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
early tiffin. . . f^Seehj, Wondetso/BUora, 
ch. ui. 

c. 1882. — “Reader’ I, as well os Pliny, 
had an uncle, an Indian Uncle . . . 
everybody has on Indian Uncle. ... Ho is 
not always so orientally rich as he is re- 
puted ; but he is always orientally muni- 
ficent. Call upon him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on jour taking 
tiffin; and such a tifibil The English 
corresponding term is luncheon : but now 
meagre a shadow is the European >iueal to 
its glowing Asiatic cousin.”— De Qaiiiatf, 
Gasuisiry qf iteman M&ils, in Worls, m. 253, 

1847. — Come home and have some 
tiffin, Dobbin,* a voice cried behind him, 
os a pudgy hand was laid on. his shoulder. .,. . 
But tho Captain had no heart to go n- 
feasting ivith Joe Sodley .” — Vamty Fair, 
ed. 1867, i. 235. 

1850. — “A vulgar man who enjojs a 
champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
, . . may bo a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt os a 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman.”— 
Sir C. Fapia, Faieadl Address, 

1853. — “This was the case for the prosecu- 
tion. Tho court now adjourned for tiffin.” 
-^.Oaljield, i. 319, 

1882. — “Tho last and most vulgar form of 
* nobbhng * tho press is well known as the 
luncheon or tiffin tnek. It used to be con- 
fined to advertising tradesmen and hotel- 
keepers, and was practised on nevr*?paper 
reporters. Now it has been practi^scd onji 
loftier scale. . , — Saii/. Bet*, March 25, 35<, 
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TO TIFF, iu the Indian seubiv 

1S03.— lie bc^iUied, Anil wo were in- 
tcmtpteil by A buuimuiH to Uil nt Flo^erx. 
After tiiHa t’lo»a suit he bu glad to 

in U/e, i. IW, 

l81l.~** \Vo foniid n pool of o^cullent 
Waters which j<f ^calvo on tho htll<{, and 
laid down to tiff on a full .^oft bcd» inado 
by the gniAi of la^t j car and tJii^. After 
tlSi^^ 1 wA^coId nnd imwclb ” — Ibuh p. 2b3. 

hero i** a participle, but ltd U'lo -hows 
how the noun tiffin would bo nngmally 
foriiKd. 

ISld.- 

“ Tho huntsinau now informed them .dl 
limy wore to tiff at DobbV} Hall. 
Mountcil Again, the party 
Up.'ot5 tho hackeries niid carU, 
liammaU (hco HUhIhlADL) and palan- 
quins and doolies, 

Xlobic4 (»oo DHOB7) nnd burrawa^ {1) 
and coolies." 

T/tC (itiiful or 

o/ Qui //i, by Qut: (Canto \Ui.)* 
[ Burra w a ii probably 11. thuruil^ Sa pander. *J 
1629.— was tiffing with him* one day, 
u‘hf .11 eho&ubjcct turned on tho s,i(rnetty of 
clephanta. • i t/icAa ib 
11559.— “Co henjtv Jack. J wdll tiff with 
you to-day at half-jast two.” — J, 
in Iiidutt p. Id, 

'Djc following, whicU lKn> jiL‘>t jui-t 
our eye, i-j bad gnimmar, accoiding to 
^Angl^Iiulian a'se * 


elephant**, .and tiffining with ilajalix. . . 

^PuiuJt, f)/ i*arliaihcn(, April 2r», 

p. 20i. 

TIGERi s. The royal tiger w,!** 
«pj[>areiitly fifflC known to the Greek*! 
by the exjHjflitiou <d' Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which 
Seleiieus i>c])t to AthciH. The animal 
became, under the Kiuj»erois, w'ell 
known to the Kotauius but fell out 
of the knowledge of Eurone hi^ later 
days, till it ag«un became tumiliav in 
India. The Greek and Latin rfv/at, 
iujri<t is baid to Le from the old Feisian 
woid for an arrow', which 
the iiioderii Pars, (and Hind.) Hr* 


*S»r U. lUwllmou rUus w oM 
for an arrow (♦•oo 7/civu. sol, ill. p. WS). ViUUu 
stDoa to coiidtJer It ratbir a» hiihiUion tkin a 
known won! for an Arrow. ’IIo says: •MkiWcs 
lliA naiiuj of l!»at tis i-rtTi^rlrt) which ort<*n 

i>ec«rs in tho i^*AAnuut»i,aiiil which pmjnrly »!«• 
iiUhs ‘runuiuj}’ or ‘hwIII*; uimlhor 3Iidy*pink* 
iMiim 2i»/n» 1« founil in tho ctmcifyiui In'.crip- 
tloiw.anil IH co^natowlth tho 2h*ml wont u^oik 
tAiprc^i.ftml IVlilvi taljem, U, *a ninijin« rltcr,' 
wluch H In ananctir« s*ocibiiLiO*» And 

thew*. along wllli tho I'ndankJ ‘ttn«iro»y/rA 
»a avvotd,’ hUi wnd U0 ‘sharp, ’ aro to bo itfciTca 


PHuy bJiys of the River Tigris ; “ a ccfcri- 
(u(o Tigris fncijn'ti-ocrtri, Ita ajypelhint 
Mali bUoUfum " (vi. 27). In speaking 
of the animal and it6 ** vclociiaits fre- 
muuhtr” PHuy evidently glances at 
this elymologj’, real or imaginary. So 
does Paii<v'inia.s piobablv, in re- 
mark=! on its colour. [This view of 
I the origin of the name is accepted 
1 by Schrader (Rrehht, </ the 

I Aryan /Vop/c^, E.T. 250), who writes; 
j “ Xothiag like bo fur back in the 
i Iiisstoiy of the Iudo*Euvope«iiis doe.s 
* the Hem's dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beast-**, tlie tiger, go. In 
India the songs of the Higveda have 
nothing to tav about him j his name 
{rijtiyhrti) fir»t ocruis in the Athar- 
^ \aveda, at a lime when the Indian 
! imniigi'auou imisL have extended much 
' farther towards the (Janges ; for U is 
1 in the lecdi and guu-«cs of Pengal that 
, we have to look tor tlie tiger's ]aopei’ 

, home, Kor (*» he mentioned umoag 
I the livatli) of prey lu the Axesta. The 
f district of II^Muiuia, whose numerous 
ligoi.s the la'ter wntei's of aatiipiiiy 
^peak of with e-peeial fieqneucy, wa*^ 
, tlien called rVArtmm, ‘wolManu.' It 
j is, therefore, not imjn’obable . . . that 
the tiger has spread in relatively late 
times fi*om India ci\ei iHirliona of W, 
and N. xVsia.*'] 

c. iJ,c. 325.— “Tlw InJuiu** think tho 
Tiger (tov Tt 7 pi>») a great deal ntrougcr 
than tho elephant. Xcaiyhua Mys lio niw 
tho akin of a tiger, but did not eco tho U,u.t 
it-cU, and llwt tho Iiulnns osaert tlw ilger 
t*> bo as big as tho biggest horao ; whilst in 
swiftnesj and strength there i& no ci’eAture 
to bo coun^ared to him. And when he en- 
gages tlio olophant ho bpnngd on lU hc.ich 
and easily throttles it. Moreover, tho crea- 
tures which wo lia\c scon and c.dl uro 
only lackals whieli nro dapidoti,^ and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary j.u:kal*». 

/rtdicw, XV. Wo upprohenil that this big 
(iappled jackal {Out) w meant for a Ayro »<*• 
c. n.c, 322.—“ In tho island of Tjrloi . . . 
there is alw another wonderful thing they 
siy ... for thoro is a certam tree, from 
which they cut stick**, and thc**o aro very 
tiaiidbomu articles, having a certain vano- 
gdUd colour, like tho skin of a tiger. Ino 
wood Is very heavy ; but if itisHtriickagainat 
any solid sulwtaiico it s-liis'ers like a picco of 

to the Zond root fiAAsA, akt 

1U») Persian wont Ur, Hii anow ' w'aylw of the 

fame origin, sluco Ha prlinHIsc 

Isi rfiTAT, from uhleh It to 

of tho ns tho Skt Hr, ‘artow cf “trs from hi la 

for Byre, wIuto p seemn to ha\o taken llio place 

of y. I'mui tho uoid 

lb iImhI the umul n.mu'4 of tho iiu*i i igin, 1 

Z)hAkt, M. {VWllvrSf »,v. fir). 
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poiioty^-^TJhcophrtutus, II. qf RIantt, Bk. v. 

e.4* 

c. D.c. 321.— ‘‘And Blpjamw . . . said: 
(JDo na anywboro find tbo \vord used a 
masculmo, rhy Tlypiv\ for I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Kcaom : 

».l. AYo’to seen tho tigreea (ttjv rlypiv) 
that Solcucus sent us ; 

Are wo not bound to send Solcucus back 
Some beast iu fair oxebango I * " 

In xiii. 57. 

c. B.C. 820.—** According to Mcgasihcncs, 
tho largest tigers aro found among tho 
Prasii, almost t^rico tho sixo of lions, and 
of such strength that a tamo ono led by 
four persons seized a mulo by its hinder Icgt 
overpouored it, and draegca it to him.”— 
iSYmoo, xr. eh. 1, § 37 (//awiVto« and 
Fafoona^sE.T. tti. D7h 
c. D.c. 19.— *'And Aucuslua came to 
Samos, and again tiasscd too winter there 
• . . and all sorts or embassies canto to him ; 
and the Indians who bad previously sent 
mcaaagcs proelaiDiing fneuilship, now sent j 
to make a soloum trc.'ity, with presents, , 
and among other things luclndmg tigers, 
which were then scon for tho first time by 
tho Bonmna ; and if 1 am not uistakcu by 
tho Greeks also.” — I>io Cojrstss, liv. 9. [See 
J/rritu/r, I/ut. RomanSf cd. 1865, iv. 176.] 

C. D.c. 19 — 

. . . duns genuit to cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyreauaenuo admfirunt ubera 
tlgres." Jrrt. iv. SUG*?* 

c. A.D. 70.—** Tho Emperor Augustus . . . 
iu tho yeero tb.at Q. l\ibcro and Fabius 
3faximus were Consuls together ... was 
the first of all others that «>bcued a tame 
tygre within a cage: but tho Bniporour 
Claudius fouro at once. • . • Tygres are 
bred in Hircaoin and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomp.arablo swiftness.'* 
— Pfiny, by PA. IloUand, i. 201. 

c. 80>90.—** Wherefore tho land is called 
BachanabadSs (see DECCAN), for tho South 
is colled JDucAaiieiin their tongue. And tho 
land that lies in the interior aboio this 
towards the East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of great moun- 
tains, with all kinds of wild beasts, panthers 
and tigers (rfvpect) and elephants, and 
immooso serpents (Gpdiioi'ras) and hyenas 
(xpoicGrrar) and cyaocepAafa of many species, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to tho Ganges. ”—P(fri/i7w, § 50. i 

c. A.D. 180. — **That beast again, in tho | 
talk of Ctesias about tho Induns, which is 
alleged to bo called by them (J/arit- 

rA5m), and by the Greeks ^l»d}V 7 pAoyt/s (Man- 
eater), I am convinced is really tho tiger (riy 
rlypiy . Tho storv that ho bos a triple raugo 
of teeth in each law, and sharp prickles ni 
the tip of his tail which ho shoots at those 
who aro at a distance, like tho arrows of on 
orchor,— I don't boliovo it to bo tnio, but 
only to bavo been genoratod by tbo oxces- 
sive fear which the beast inspires. They 
have been wrong also about his colour no 
doubt when they see him in tho bright sun- 
light he takes that colour and looks red ; 


or perhaps it may bo because of his going to 
fas^ and because oven whou not running ho 
is constantly darting from side to side ; and 
tliOD (to bo sure) it is always from a long 
way oil that they sco him.'— Puiuanuu, 1^ 
XXI. 4. [Seo Frazor's ir. i. 470 ; V. 66. Jfarti* 
cAonti boro Pers. t/iurduMlAtcJr, * eater 
of men,’] 

1295.—'^ Enchoro &achids qo ?o Grant Siro a 
bion loopani ascz qo tuit sunt bon da chaccr 
ot da prendre bestes. ^ 11 ha ploson 
lyoiis grundi^nies, grelgnoni osez qo cclo do 
Babilonio* H AUnt do mout biaus poll et 
do mout biaus colcor, car U sunt tout ierg5s 
imr lone, noir ot vcrmoil ot bianco. II sunt 
, ufnit 53 A prandro bcnglcr s.auTajcs et Ics bucll 
: sauTajes, et or*<cs ot osnes sauvajes ot corf 
I et cavriolz et nutres bestes,”— j/am» Pefo, 
Gtog. Tutt eh. xcil. Thus Afarco Polo can 
only speak of thi^Tliugo aniuial, striped black 
and red and white, as of a /.io». And a 
mcdioval Bestiary has a chapter on the 
^ngre which begins: **Une Besto cat qui 
Cdt apcl^o Tigre, c'ost uno manioru do 
serpent."— (In CtfAiVr G JlujiWf J/eAwyn 
d'JwAre/. ii. 110). 

1171.— “This mcano while there came in 
coriein men sent from a Princo of Indm, 
cortnin btrango boastes, the first whereof 
WAS a liOttM Icddu in a ebnyno by one t^t 
bad skyll, which they call iu their languaige 
Bu&urriA. She is like vnto n lyonc&so ; but 
she is reddo coloured, streaked all over w^^ 
bkiek slrykcs ; her face is reddo certain 
white and bheko spottes, tho bcaly white, 
and Uylcd like tho Ijon: bcemyng to boa 
marvailouso fiers beast.”— yesq/!* RarlarOf 
Ifak. Soc. pp. 53*51. Hero again is an or- 
cellont desenption of a tfgor, but tbat muno 
seems unknown to tbo imveller. RahunUt 
is in tbo ltd. original Rahurth, Pers. baWt 
a Uger* 

1553.— *^ » i Beginning from tbo point 
of Cingapura nnd all tho way to Pullo^ambi- 
lam, ur. tbo whole length of the Kingdom 
of Malaca * . . there is uo other town with 
a name except this City of Malaca, only some 
havens of tiahcrmco, and in the interior 
a very few Tillages. And indeed tho most 
of tlicao wretched people sleep at tbo top 
of tho highest trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms tho tigara can tcizo 
them at a leap ; and if anything, mtcs tho 
l>oor people from these boasts it is tbo bon- 
fires they keen burning at night, which tho 
tigers are mucu afraid of, Iu fact thcMi mo 
‘^o numerous that many come into the dty 
it&elf at night in sc.'irch of prey. And it has 
hcAppencd, since wo took tho place, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden surrounded by a 
good high timber fence, and lifted a beam 
of wood mth three slaves who nero laid by 
tho heels, and with these mado a clc.in leap 
over the fence."— 7/fliTuj, U. v5. 1* Lest I 
am doing tho great historian wron^ as to 
this hlunchauson-hke story, I give tbo 
original: **B jk acontecco . . . saltar hum 
tigro om hum quintal ccrcado do madeira 
bem alto, o lovou hum trouco do madeira 
com troz (tres ?) cscravos quo cstavara prezos 
nolle, com os quaes saltou do cloro cm cloro 
per cima da cerca." 
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ir>S3.— ** Wo albo Ciscapcd tlio peril of tb,o 
laultitudo of tigcta which infest thoso 
iracta “ (tho Pogti cio2<d) ‘'and prey on what- 
o\ cr they can got ait And aUhough wo wero 
on that account anchored in iniditroaii}> 
uovertbulc^jj it was {inserted that tho/crocity 
of thoso aniraaU wai such that they would 
prc>s evon into tho water to solso their nroy,*' 
•^Oiupat^o Jialbt, f. 9 It*. 

1580.—“ Wo went through the wilder- 
ne^'O hccamo tho right way was lull gf 
thieve**, when wo jmsed tho country of 
where wo found but fow Village**, 
but aluio'^t all WiIdernes*o, and saw many 
Uuft'es, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than ft nmn, and tery many Tiffres."— ff. 
/iVi/j, in rurdait ii. 1730* 

1075.— “Going in whereof, one of 
otirSoIdier^, a Vouth, killHd a Tiffro-lioyal ; 
ii w.M brought iionio by 80 or 10 Co,»htea 
(Koonheo), tiie Body tied to a lung Oanil>oo, 
tho Tail ostended . , . itw.u aTigroof tho 
Biggest and Xohlcst Kind, Five Feet in 
Taingth besido tho Tail, Tlireo and a Half in 
Height, it WAS of ft light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, liko a Tabby Cat ... the 
Visjgo Fiercu and Majestsok, tho Teeth 
gn-t-hing. . . /Vj/rr, 170. 

10S3. — “In \* afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, cno of y^ black men shot a 
Mrlied arrviv into his Buttock* Mr* French- 
fclld and Capt. Bftyj)C9 alighted oil their 
horics and advanced towards tho thicket 
where y« Tiger lay. Tho people making a 
arciii iioi>.e, >« Tiger ilow out Ui>oii Mr. 
Fronchfeild, and he shot !tim with a bmeo 
of BuIIuts inlu >« breast : at which ho niudo 
a great noiso, and returned again tci hii dcti. 
The Black Men Meing of him wouoded fell 
upon hliu, hut tho Tiger Imtl to much 
strength its to kill 2 men, auU wound a 
tjdrd, before ho died* At Kight y Ihigca 
sent me tho Tiger/ —//«fy'’4r, Dhiry, Iluk* 
Sue* i. 00-07. 

17M. — “There wa9 a VharUr granted to 
tho i'kiit /mfto. CuMjtany, Many Dispute^ 
aroso about it, which came I w Cote Parlia- 
inont; all ArU wero used to corrupt or 
doludu the ^rcnibcrs ; among otbersn ^ger 
Mas with Soloiimity, on tho Day the 

great Qnc'itiofi was to come on. Tlii'i was 
such A l^Dvelty, tbatroeml of tho Members 
wore drawn olf from their Attendance, and 
absent on tho Div iston. • . /J ColUction 
of iMten rtlaiinn h th« JiJ, Cbirtixuiy, kc. 
(Tract), p. 13* 

1669.—“ liCi tigros ct les Idopardf soot 
coiisidcr^i, nutant isir los Ilindeus quomr 
let! muKtlmun^, commo ^tant In proprfutd 
del inrs (i-iio f JBER) t aiLKsi lev natnrels clu 
l>aya ue H>mpath{scnt p»ui avec les Kuro- 
p 3 cn 9 pour la c}ias <)0 du tigro.* — fAwin de 
Totdi/, Jltl. -l/tfi. p. 21. 

1872.— “One of tho Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approached me, running for hb life. 
, . . This was his 

‘ Sahib, I was going along with tho lottcm 
, , , which I hail received from your high- 
no«9 ... A great tigor caino out and stood 
in tho path* Then 1 feared for my life ; and 


tho tlgor stood, and I stood, and wo looked 
at cacli other. I bad no weapon but iny 
kukri (Eookry) • . . and tlio Government 
letters. So I wiid, ‘ My lord Tiger, hero 
aro the Go\ernmciit letters, tho Tetters of 
ibo Munourablo J£umi»ny Bahadur . . . 
and it is nece<*.sary for mo to go on with 
them/ Tho tiger nover ceased looking at 
inu, and when 1 had doiio speaking he 
growled, but ho never offered to got out of 
the way. On this 1 was much more afraid, 
so I kneeled down ond luado obcuanco to 
him ; but ho tlid not take any moro notice 
of that tiither, ^o at )a<>t I told him 1 should 
ro}H>rt the matter to the Sahib, and I thro^r 
dowm the letter*) in front of him, and c*ime 
here as fasit os 1 was able. Sahib, 1 new ask 
for jour justice against lluit tiger/ 

Vol T. Liwht .1 iVy oA the Whuf, p. *111. 

TING ALL, s. Borax, Pera. fi/i/:dr, 
but apparently originally Skt pinkmin, 
and purbapA fruni tbc people so called 
who may lunc su]»plied it, iu tlie 
n)tnrklny%i — of Ptolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson (JlimaUiydn Gnrr, ii. 357) 
cuijiiecLs the iMiiie of this jicoplc tvitli 
that of the taxiguu iwiiy.] 

lf)25.— “ Tyaaquall, small, CO laiigoa a 
ta.iund."— /.f'Aitraapu, 50. 

1563.— “It is colled iKinu? and crUocohi; 
and in .Vrabic tlacar, and so tho Guzcrati<i 
call it. . . /’— Guru’a, f, 73. 

c. 1500.—“ Having reduced tho l'7«0(d to 
Miiall lilts, ho adds to every mua of it 11 
itcfi of tangdr (bona) and 3 $er* of pounded 
ihttrijiA, and kneads them together/— -fi«, 
i. 26. 

[1757.— “A small qusmtity of Tidewryy 
(Tootnagueji Tlnkol and Japan Copper was 
also found here. , . /— 105.] 

TINDAIi,a. JIalnyfil. faw(/«f,Telug. 
also iu ^lahr. and otlier ver- 
uaVuhirs fa«r/ai7, rwhich PJatU 

coMUCct.s with (tfm/d, Skt. (uafrir, ‘a 
line of men,* but tlie Madras Gloss, 
derives the S. Indian forms from ilab 
fundu, ‘an oar,' valli, ‘to pull.*^ The 
Jiead or coitintaiidcr of a body ol men ; 
but in ordinary .specific application a 
native petty oilicer of lasears, whether 
on boanl ship (boatswain) or in the 
ordnance department, and fioinetimca 
tlie lieod of a gang of labourers on 
public works. 

c. 1318, — “ Tho second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari tliis princesa 
invited tho ndWwfaA (Nacoda) or owiior of 
(ho Hhip, the l«ftl«i(s>co OBANNY) or clerk, 

' tho iiitirohaiib), tho porsona of distinction, 
thotondil. . . /AaBafa/a, iv.250. Tho 
.Moorish tmvollor explains tho word as niuj:- 
I mlJtm ddocttddttxn, q.v.) af-rajaf, which tho 
Flench translators render im “general Ues 
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pistons/’ but may hazard the correction 
of ** Master of the crow.” 

c. 1500.—** Itt largo ships thoro aro twelve 
clasacb. 1. The K&LhxidCt^ or owner of tho 
ship. ... 3. Tho Tandfli or chief of tho 
khalAcU (SCO CLASS7J or eailora. . . / — 
J-w, 1. 280. 

1673.— **The Caphun is colled Nucquedah, 
the boatswain Tmdal. . . 107. 

1753.—“ Ono Tindal) or Corporal of Las- 
tars. ”—Of»u*, 11 . 339. 

[1826.—**! desired the tindoli or steers- 
man to answer, ‘Bombay.'”— 
cd. 1873, li. 157.] 

TINNEVISLL7, ]i.p. A town aud 
district of Southern ludia, probably 
* Sacred Rice -hedge.' 
[The Madras Glois, gives ‘Sacred 
Paddy-village.*] The district formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and iirst became n distinct 
district about 1744, wdien the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated witli the 
territories under the Nawab of Arcot 
{CaldiceU^ JT, of TinnevcUtj). 

TIPARRT, s. Beng. and Hmd. 
fiptfri, Uparly the fruit of Physahs 
pernmu^i^ L., N.O. Solanaccac, It is 
also known iu India as ‘Cape goose- 
berry,* [which is usually said to take 
Its name from the Cape of Good Hope, 
but as it is a natite of tropical 
America, Mr. Ferguson (8 ser. N, <b Q. [ 
xii. 106) suggests that the word may 
leallv be c<nj« or c«p, from the ' 

K iliarity oi its structure noted ' 
w.l it is sometimes known as 
‘Brazil cherry.* It gets its generic 
name from the fact tliat the inllated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder (^iJ<ra). It lias a slightly acid 
goosebeny flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. We have seen a suggestion somc- 
whew that the Bengali name is con- 
nected with the word ‘ intlated,* 
which gives its name to a siiccies of 
ftfiwfoaor globe-lish, a fish which has 
the iw>yer of dilating the a*sophagus 
in a singular manner. Tlie native 
mime of the fruit in N.W. India is 
iudh orirtal’Ojbut fijwiri is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
almost idcutzcal name for a goosebeny- 
like fniit, in a Polynesian Island 
(kingamill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but wc can 
siy 110 mine on the matter. 

1815.— **pu Makin they have a kind of 
fniit resembling t!io gooseberry, called by 
tho mtjrcs ' tcipatu ; this they* pound. 


after it ia dried, and make with molosstcs 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to the t&stc.” — Eepcdiiioiit by C. 
rriV^, U.S.N., V. 81. 

1878.—** . . . The enticing tipaxi la its 
crackly covering. « , P. Iiohiiuon, In Jfy 
ijofiait Gfurdea, 49-50. 

TIPPOO SAHIB, n.p. The name 
of this famous enemy of the English 
poncr ill India Avas, according to C. P. 
Bro^nl, taken from that of Ttpd Sidtda, 
a saint wdiose tomb is near Hyderabad. 
[Wilks {EisL Sketches, i. 522, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomb is at Arcot.] 

TIBKUT, a.« Foresail* Sea Hind, 
from Port, triquette {Boehuch), 

TIYAH, n.p. Malayal. Tixjan, or 
Tivan, pi. Tirjar or Tfwr. The name 
of wliat may be called the third caste 
(in rank) of Malabar. Tho woid 
simiifies ‘islander,* [from Mai, //ra, 
Skt. dupn, *aii island’]; and the 
people are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon (see TIER CUTTY). 

1510 — “Tho third class of Pnffans aro 
called Tiva, who aro artiMn?.”— ncrtAei/ic, 
142. 

1516. — **Tbo cleanest of theso low and 
rustic people aro called Tatar (read Tivas), 
who aro ^rcat labourers, and their chief 
business is to look after tho {lalm-trces, 
and gather their fruit, and carry ovorything 
• . . for hire, becaiiso thcro aro no draught 
cattlo in tho countiT.”— Bnr^ofa, Lisbon ccl. 
335. 

[1800.—** All Tira can cat together, and 
intermarry. Tho proper duty of tho cast w 
^ detract tho juico from palm-trocs, to boil 
it down to Jayoru (Jaggeiy)i ‘‘od to distil it 
into buirituous liquors ; but they aro nibo 
Very diligont as cultivators, porters, and 
cutters of firewood. ” — Buchanan, Jfytorc, ii. 
i 113 , and soo Loyun, MalaUir, i. 110, 142.] 

TOBACCO, s. On this subject wc 
are not jirejmrod to furnisli any 
elaborate article, but merely to bring 
together a few quotations touching on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
aud the East, or othenvise of interest. 

[I c, 1660.—*'. . . Aba Kir would cairy 
tho cloth to tho murkot-strcct and sell it, 
and ivith its price buy meat and vegetables 
aud tobacco. . . ZfioZaH, .lm5. AwA/r, 
vii. 210,^ Tho only mention in tho XiyfiU 
and tho insertion of somo &cnbo.] 

„ “It Ims happened to mo &mcral 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua 1 liaio entered 
tho houso^ of an Indian who had taken tbk 
herb, which in tho Moxican language is 
called tahacco, and immediately perceived 
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tho sharp (otid smoU of this trul;^ diabolical 
and stinking smoko, 1 was obugod to go 
avray in haste, and seek somo other place." 
'^Gtrolamo JJenxnif Hak. See. p. 81, {The 
word iaiaco is from tho language of Hayti, 

i'VtA nSvtA Ojaruan#11v 


1585. — ** Bt hi ” (viz. Kalph Lane and tho 
first settlors in Vitginm) reduces Indicam 
illam plantam quam Tabaccam vocanfc et 
Jficoiuwif qua contra cruditates ab Indis 
cdooti, usi orant, in Angliam primi, quod 
suam, intulerunt. Ex. illo sano tempore i»u 
coopit csso creberrimO) cb magno pratio, 
dum quam plurimi graveolontem ^illuis 
fiimum, alii loscivientcs, alii valctudini con- 
sulontes, per tubulum testaceum incsplehili 
aviditato passim hauriunt, ot moie e paribus 
elllant ; adeo ut tabot^o^Tabaccaxiae non 
minus quom cervisiariao ot vinariao passim 
per oppida habcantur. Ufc Ai^lorum cor- 
pora (quod salso illo dixit) qui hac plants 
tantoperodolectaniurinBaroaronim antumm 
degonerosso videantur ; quum ii^em quibus 
Barbari deleotontur ot sanori se posse 
crodant.” — C?id. Camdeni^ Anjial. Hmnn 
Amlicanum . . . regn, Ji/Kubei/ia, cd. 1717, 
ii. I49. 

1592,— , . . . , 

** Into tho woods thonco forth m haste suco 
went 

To soeko for hcarbos that mote him 
romody ; . x 

For slieo of horbos bad groat intondiniout, 
Taught of the Nympho which from hor 
infancy 

Her nourcod had in true Nobility r 
This whothor yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachttca, or Poljgouy, 

Shee fownd, and brou^t it to her patient 
dcaro 

AVlio al this while Uiy bleding out bis hart- 
blood ncaro." ^ 

T/ie Faerie Queeih HI. v. 32. 

1597.— “His Lordship*’ (B. of Essex at 
Villufranca), ** mado no answer, but called 
for tobacco, sooming to give but small 
credit to this alarm ; and so on horsebwjk, 
with those noblemen and gontlomon on foot 
boRide him, took tobacco, whilst I wm tell- 
ing his Lordship of tho mon I hod sont forUi, 
and tho order I had given tbom. Within 
somo quarter of an hour, wo might hoar a 
irood round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men I bod sent to tho ohapol, and the 
enemy, which mado his Lordship cast bis 
pipe from him, and listen to the Bhoobijg. 
— (7oj)i»ic»fcrjVj o/ Sir Francis 1 err, p» o*. 

1698. — Cob. Oda mo I marlo wh«it 
pleasure or felicity they have jn takiijg 
this roguish tobacco. It ia nothing 

but to choko a man, and fill him full, of 
smoko and embers; thoro v^ro four died 
out of one houso last weak with taking of it, 
and two more tho boU wont for yesternight ; 
one of them thoy say will never scape it j ho 
voided a bnsbol of soot yesterday upward 
and downward ... Its little hotter^ than 
rats-bano.or losakcr .”— ih hu 
£{imoifr, iii. 2. 


160-1. — **0ct. 19. Lomise to Tho: Lane 
and Ph. Bold of tho new Impost of 65. 8(f., 
and tho old Custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobacco."— CttfcMdar qf State PaperSf Do. 
niCiCic, James L, p. 150. 

1604 or 1605.— In Bijiipiir I had found 
somo tobacco* Novor having scon tho like 
in India, I brought some with mo, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 

. . . His illajesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and 
asking mo how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time^ when his 
eye fell upon the tray with tho pipe and its 
appurtenances : ho expressed great surprise 
and examined tho tobacco, which was mado 
up in pipefuls ; ho inquired what it was, 
and whore I bad got it. The Nawab Khitn- 
i-'Azam replied : * This is tobacco, which u 
well known in Hecca and lledina, and this 
doctor has brou^t it as a modicino for 
your Hajesty.* His Dilajosty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. Ho began to smoke it, when his 
physiman approached and forbade his doing 
80" , . . (omitting mudi that is curious). 
“ As I had brought a laigo supply of tobacco 
and pipes, 1 sent some to sovoral of the 
noblos, whilo others sent to ask for somo ; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted somo, 
and tho practice was introduced. After 
that tho merchants began to sell it. so tho 
custom of smoking spread rapidly.* 
in AYfiV, vi. 165-167. 

1610. — “Tho TurUs aro oliw incredible 
takers of Opium . . » carrying it about ivith 
tliom both in poaco and in «varre; which 
they say expelloth all fcaro, and mokes 
them couragious ; but 1 rather think giddy 
headed. . . . And perhaps for the self same 
cause thoy also d^ight in Tobacco ; thoy 
take it through, reeds that have ioyned 
I vnto them great heads of wood to containo 
it; I doubt not but lately taught thorn, as 
brought them by the English: and wore it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Moriti Ditasii 
uot long ainco commanded a pipe to ho 
thrust through tlio noso of a Ticrlvt and so 
to bo led in derision through tho Citio,) no 
question but it would prove a pnncipall 
commodity. Novortluslesso thoy will tako 
it in comers, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth passo horo amongst thorn for most 
oxoollont."— iShJufy#, Journey, 66. 

1015. — “II tabacco ancora usano qui ” (at 
Constantinople) **di pigUar in conversmione 
per gUKto: ma lo non bo voluto mai pim- 
varno, 0 no avero cogniziono in Italia cue 
molti no pigliano, cd in particmlar© il 


biguoro cardinalo Cresconzio nualcfao yolta 
per medicameiito iiisegnatogli dal Signor 
don Virginio Orsino, clio prinio di tuttL so 
io non fallo, gli oimi addiotro lo i)ortb i» 
Roma d’lnghilterra.*— A delta Valle^ 1. 7^ 
1616. — “Such is the mimculous omni- 
iKitonce of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which nouer any 
drufflro could do before) in all jicwoiw and 
at {111 times. ... It cui-ea the gout in the 
foot and (which is mirooulous) 111 that very 
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iastant whon tho smoke tliereof, oa Ikht, 
Bies vp into tkd head, the virtue thereof, as 
bcauy, runs down to the litle toSt It 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, aud yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goo to bed, it makes 
one sleepo soundly, and yet being ^ taken 
when a man is slcepio and drousio, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 
bis vnderstanding. . . . 0 omnipotent power 
of Tobacco I And if it could by the amoake 
thereof chose out douUa, os the smoake 
of Tobias fish did (which I am sure could 
smell no strongher) it would servo for a 
precious Belicke, both for the Superstitious 
Priests, and the insolent Funtanes, to cast 
out deuils withall.’*— if. James Oounier- 
blasle to Tobacco, iu Worh, pp. 219-220. 

1617. ^ As the smoking of tobacco 
(tamhaku) had taken veiy bad effect upou 
the health and mind of many persons, I 
ordered that no one should practise the 
habit. My brother Sh£h *Abbi^ also being 
aware of its ovil effects, had issued a com- 
mand against the use of it in Ird[n. But 
Kh.fn-i-'Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that ho could not abstain from i^ 
and often smoked.” — Memoirs of Jahdntflr, 
In V. 661. See the same passage | 

rendered by Blockmann, in Ind. j 

1623.— Inoipit nostro seculo in immen- 
sum erescere u^us tobacco, atque afficit 
homines occulta qmdem delcctatione, ut 
qui illi semel assuoti amt, diBlmle p^tca 
abstinent ”~-Baco», JI, Vttue el Moms, m 
B. Montaffuds ed. x. 189. 


We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex- 
tract (though clearly of the 17th 
century), whidi uitli an introductory 
sentence we have found in a f ragnien- 
taiy note in the handivriting of the 
late Major William Yule, ivritten in 
India about tlie beginning of lost 
century : * 

** Although Tobacco be the produce of au 
European Plant, it has nevertheloss been 
in use by our Physicians medicinally for 
somo time past. Nay, some creditable 
People even have been friendly to the use 
of 1 ^ thoi^h from its having been brought 
sparingly in tlie first instance from Europe, 
Its runty prevented it from coming into 
goncnil use. The Culture of this Plant, 
howovor, became speedily almost universal, 
within a short period aCter its introductioa 
into Hindostaim ; and tho produce of it 
rewarded tho Cultivator far beyond every 
other orticio of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in the reign of 
Shah Jehaun (commeaced A.H. 1037) when 
tho Practice of Smoking pervaded ad Banlm 


'•Some notice of Major Yule, whose -valuablo 
Oriental >1$3. were presented to tho British ain< 
bciim alter his death, wIU be foimd In Dr. Blcu'a 
Prearo to the Catalogue of Persian MSS, (vol. liL 
l>, xvili.X 


and Classes within tho Empire. Nobles aud 
Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees and 
Free- thinkers, poets, historians, rhetoricians, 
doctors and patients, high ond low, nch 
and poor, all ! all seemed intoxicated with a 
decided preference over every other luxuiy, 
nay oven often over the necessaries of lifk 
To a stranger no offering was so acceptable 
as a Whiff, and to a friend one could 

g roduce nothing half so grateful as a 
hUlum. So rooted was the habit that the 
confirmed Smoker would abstain from Food 
and Dnnk rather than relinquish tho grati< 
ficatipn he derived from inholiug the ^mes 
of this deleterious Plant ! Nature recoils at 
tho very idea of touching the Saliva of 
another Person, yet in tho present instance 
our Tobacco smokers pass tho moistened 
Tube ^m one mouth to another without 
hesitatiion on tho ono hand, and it is 
received with complacency on the other! 
The more acrid the Fumes so much the 
more grateful to the Palate of the Connois- 
sear. The Smoko is a (^Uyrium to tho 
Eyes, whilst Die Fire, they will tell you. 
supplies to the Body the waste of radical 
Heat. Without doubt the Hookah ia a 
most pleasing Companion, whether to tho 
Wayworn leveller or to tho solitoiy 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whoso Bosom 
we may repose our most confidential Secrets; 
and a Counsellor upon whose advice wq may 
rely in our most important CJoncerns. It is 
an elegant Ornament in our private Appart* 
ments : it gives joy to the Beholder m our 
public Halls. The Music of its sound puts 
the %varbliiig of the Nightingale to Shame, 
and the Fragrance of its Perfume brings a 
Blush on tho Cheek of the Bose. Life in 
short is prolonged by the ^mes inhaled at 
each impiration, whust eve^ expiration of 
them is accompanied with extatic de- 
light . . — {eaiera desunt). 

c. 1760.^**Taiiib&ku. It is known from 
tho jyradnV>i-ilaMnii that the tobacco came 
from ^Europe to the Dakhin, and from tho 
Bakhin to Upper India, during the reign of 
Akbar Shdh (1556-1605), since which time it 
has been in general use,”— BciAdr-i'-rijowi, 
quoted by B/oeAmaim, in Ind. Anli^. i. 161. 

1878. — It appears from Miss Bird’s Jawn 
that tobacco was not cultivated ia that 
country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 the 
^ Shogun prohibited both culture and use 
I of tabako. — Bee tho work, I. 276-77- 
I [According to Mr, Chamberlain (TAtnyi 
I ^ajjaiiese, 3rd od* p, 402) by 1651 the law 
w^ so far relaxed that smoking was per- 
mitted, but only out.of-doors.3 

TOBBA, s. Hind, tobrd, [w'liich, 
according to Pktts, is Skt. protha, 
‘nose of a horse,' inverted]. The 
leather nose-bag in 'which a horse's 
feed is administered. “In the Ker- 
budda valley, in Central India, the 
women wear a profusion of toe-rin^, 
some standing up an inch high. Their 
shoes areconseqiiently curiously shaped, 
and arc called tobras ” (M.-Ge/i. B. If, 
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Keatinge). As we should say, ‘huckets.* 
fThe use of the nosehag is referred to 
by Sir T, Herbert (ed. 1634): “The 
horses (of the Persians) feed usually 
of barley and chopt>straw put into a 
Iwg, and fastened about their heads, 
wliicli implycs the niangcr.” Also see 
TUBA.] 

1808*—“. , , btablO'boya arc apt to servo 
thombclvea to a p,irt out of tho poor boasts 
oilovvanco ; to provout %vhich a thrifty 
housewife secs it put iuto a tobrUt or mouth 
bag, and spits thereon to make the Hostler 
loathe ancl Icavo it alone."— Z>rii» 2 Mo»rf, 
Illuitralions, kc. 

[1875.— “Ono of tlio horsemen dropped 
histobmor noao-bag .” — DniOf JammoOf 210,] 

TOpBY, s. A corruption of Hind, 
far/, the fennciited sap of the tar 
or pahu^^nt, Skt, fwVa, and also of otliel’ 
palms, such os the date, the coco-palm, 
and the Caryota itnns; pnlni>\nne. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bt*ead. 
The word, as is well known, has re- 
ceivccl a new application in Scotland, 
the immediate history of wdiicli we 
have not traced. The fd/n-tree seems 
to be indicated, though confusedly, in 
this x^ossage of Aleg^usthcncs from ; 
Arrian : 

e, n.c. 320.— “Me^thoneg tells us . . , 
the Indians wero in md times nomadic . . . 
wero so barlmrous that they wore tho skins 
of such wild animals os they could kill, 
and subsisted (1) on tho birk of trees ; that 
these trees were called in tho liiiliau speech 
tala, and that thero grow on them os thoro 
grows at tho tops of tho (date) palm trees, 
n fruit rcsomblmg balls of wool.” — 

Jndicaf vii*, tr. by McCnndlo. 

c. 1330. — “. . . There is another treo of 
a dilTcront species, which . . . gives all 
tho year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tori.” — /V. 
Jordams, 16. 

[1551.— “Thoro is in Gujnrot a tree of j 
tho palm -tribe, called taxi ogadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cups aro sus- 
pended, and when tho cut end of a branch 
13 placed into one of those vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of tho nature of axrack, 
flow's out in a continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wino."— TrtnWs of Sidi AH Ilehi, (lans, A, 
Vamltry, p. 29,] 

[1009-10. — “Tarree*” Sco under 
SUXtA.] ; 

1611. — “Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Taddy.*'— -iV. JDo»»foii, in Pm chaff i» 298. 

[1614. — “A sorb of wine that distilloth 
out of tho Palmetto tree**, called Tadio.”— ' 
pcstetf LtUertf iii. 4.] ! 


1615.- 

“ . . . And then more to glad yeo 

Wcolo have a health to al our friends in 

Tadee.” 

Versef to T, Coryatf in QrndUUSf 
iii. 47. 

1623. — , , on board of which wo stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking taxi, a liquor which is 
drawn froni tho coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with n blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like one of our i ini piccanti. It will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely." — 
P. della Valhf il. 530 ; [Hak. See. i. 62]. 

[ICS*!. — “Tho Toddy-treo is like tho Date 
of Palm ; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by lyounding and piercing tho Tree, and 
putting a Jar or Pitcher under it, so as the 
Liquor may drop iuto it." — »Sir T, UeTheri. 
mllarriff i. 408.] 

3643. — “Tho country, . , is planted with 
palmito-trccd, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, tliat they very commonly 
drink." — Ian Ticwf, 12. 

1653. — . . lotari qui oat lo via ordi- 
naire dcs tndci ." — De ht Boullamdc^Goiiz. 
216. 

1673. — “ Tho Natives singing and nxiring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
tho IVino of tho Cocoo." — /Vyrr, 53. 

„ “As for tho rest, they aro very 
respectful, unless tho Seamen and Soldiers 
^ot^drunk, either with Toddy or Bang." — 

1686.—“ Besides tho Liquor or Water in 
tho Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
draw'n from tho Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey." — UawpiVr, i. 293. 

1705.—“. . . cotto liqueur s*appclle tarif.” 
— Luillicrf 43. 

1710.— This word was in common use at 
Madras. — IfVitfcfrr, ii. 125. 

1750. — “*/, Was vor Louto trinoken 
Taddy f C. Dio Soldatcn, die Land 
Fortugioson, dioParroior (scoPABIAH) und 
Sebifflouto trinckon dicscii Taddy-" — 
..Ifudras, oder Port St, OeoryCf &c., Hallo, 
1760. 

1857* — “It is the unfermonted juice of . 
tho Palmyra which is used as food: when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if loft to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called *knl' or 
‘toddy.'"— Bp. Caldwell, Lectunfon Tinne- 
velly Jlimon, p. 33. 

ir “The Rat, returning homo full of 
Toddy, said, If I meet tho Cat, I will tear 
him in pioees."— Ceylon PiDvorb, in Iwl 
AHti<i, i. 59. 

Of tlic Scotch application of tlic 
word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mciUion 
ill JamcsoiPs Dictionary ; 
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« Tho lads an* lawcs, bl> tUoly bent 
To miud baith kuiI an* l)ody, 

Sit round tlio table, vcol content 
An^ steer about tho toddy. . * .* 
JiittAi. TAe lUlv 


1703.— “Action of tho ciu>a, for 
her a doac in soino toddy, to inloxicalo «im 
nillimo her pa^ion^."— /W/i JU}>orUt i* bO. 


18W.- 

“ , . , Tto nao fear for*t ; 

For wller, faith, >o no‘or did care for’tr 
Unlcos to help iv needful }hx1\ , 

An* got an nntrin glaM o‘ toddy. 

/uawo/iiV/, JJjihtU to JamrA /wr/. 


TODDY-BIRPiS. do jiot know 
for ccrUin vluit biwl w lucaiit h\ this 
name in llie (|UotAiion. The 
u'ouM 5ct*m to y>oiut to llio Bayo, or 
WtMver-bml (f'/occKj Blttli): 

but the sue alleged is abaurd ; it i>> 
probably a blunder. [Another biul, 
the /lt^nw, i-*, according to 

Ikdfour (Cud s.v.) willed tlie toddy 
%linke.] 

[1673.— “For hero is a Ilini (biting its 
namo from tho Troo it chutes for lU Haiiclu. 
ary, tho toddy-treo). . /-Vyrr, 76.) 

c. 1750*60. — ** It i-i in thi*» tree (-eo 
PALhITBA. BRAB) thit tho toddy-birda, 
so called from their attachment to that 
tree, make thoir exquisitely curious nests, 
wrought out of the thiniie-t reeds and 
filaments of hrauchci, irith nn inin 2 it«ib!e 
mechanism, and are aliout the bigness of a 
]virtndgo(0 birds thcnwches are of 
no value. , , i. IS. 


TOLA, s. All indun w eight 
(chiclly of gold or .lilver), not of 
extreme antiquity. Kind, fe/tf, Skt. 

Si Uihmeiv f«f| ‘t« up, to 
weigh.* Tin* Hindu ijude U 8 raHli 
(ace EDTTBB)«l huhlut, 12 W(f//irts« 

I hl<L Tliiw the fo/d was e/^iuil to 06 
ntttU. The proper weight oi the ruff/, 
whieli UMa the ohl Indian unit of 
weight, hai been determined by Mr. E, 
Thomas iW 1*75 gmiui', and tlic mcdiev.il 
(iiiifja nbich was tbe piolotniu of the 
rupee w*i4> of lOO m(tU weight. “But 
, , , the factitioiu wf/i of the Muslims 
u,i3 meiely an aliquot |)*irt— Vs of tbe 
compiiriitively lecent ft>fU| and A of 
the nculv ileiixHl rwprr.'* By tbe 
Kegulatiou VII. of 1833, putting the 
liiilisii India toiiiage on its present 
footing (we under 8EBB) the VAd 
weighing 180 gi-s wliich is also the 
i weight of llie mine, U catablished by 
the j»ame Hegtilation, i\9 tho unit of 
the h>nlcm of weights fofa<» I scr, 
40i^rs«l Maund. 

IW3.— “I knew a njcrwtary of Xuamoxa 
I (>co NIZAhlALUCO), a lutuo of Cow?on, 
whtt ftto overy tlay thrvo tollna (of opiuml, 
wliich U tho Weight of ten crusaiios and a 
half; but this Comvoni (A’Aanw.InO, thouzh 
ho w.w n man of Icttom and a great bcnbo 
and ofUcial, was always nociditig or sleep- 
ing.' f, 1555. 

1610.— “A Tola is a nqwa fA<d/u»y of 
vtUcr, and ten of tlicso Tolca aro Iho valuo 
of ono of gold.'*- //ti<f low, in Purtmfi i. 
217. 


TODDY-OAT, s. This name is in 
S. India anplied to the /'uitidacunis 
Jerdou : [the }\ nujtr^ tbe 
Indian Palm-Cixet ot Blanhird (.1/am- 
KwbVf, lOG).] It iufeita hoUbei, 
especially where there w a ceiling of 
cloth (sec CHUTT). Its name ifi gi\ ell ! 
for its fondness, real or suppa'»ed, for 
palm-jnicc. 

[TOKO, s. Slang for ‘a ihrablung.* 
The w*ord is imper. of Hind, foAmf, ♦ to 
censure, blame, *and lias been bonvcitcfl 
into n noun on tbe analog}* of bunnow 
and other w'ords of tbe ^une kind. 

[1823.—“ Toco /V.viwi— Yams are fiatxl for 
negroes in tho ludlcs • • . and if, in- 
of recQiviug bis proper mtion of tbc»o, 
blackco gets a whip (toco) alxiut his Uick, 
why *ho has caught toco* instead of yam.” 
— Jol«a Jltr, Slttiiy 

[1867.— “Toko for Yam. An o\prcii.<»i<m 
ijoculiar to ucgroc? for crying out before 
being hurt,’*— (SMy/A, /itt/v/j iron/.Bwd, 

8.V,) 


1615-16.— “Tho tolo and a half being an 
ounce.** — AVr T. in Pufchas^ l. *»-15j 
[IJak. Sue. i. mi 

1676. — “Oier all tho EoiPira of thoGr^t 
Mvjith all tho Gold and Silver u weigh d 
with WeighLf, which they call Tollo, which 
amouuts to 0 dciiiers and eight 6*^0** 
weight,’*— fill K.T. h. loj tc<l- 

‘ UJ. 


TOMADN, A ifougol w ord, sig- 
nifying 10,000, and coiiatautly used in 
the* hibtoiies of the Mongol Uymisties 
for a divi Mun of an army theoretJc.'uly 
coui'istiiig of that number. But its 
modem application is to a Porsiaii 
nionev, at the present time worth 
about 7 j. (b/. [In 1899 tlie exchange 
w,is about 03 crans to the AT ? 10 
Ora»$^ I tumdii.] Till recently it was 
onlv tt monev of account, repi*e4>e»ting 
10,000 (f/mfw; the Utter a^ having 
hceu in Persia for centiuies only a 
money of account, constantly degene- 
rating in >01110. *rhc toniaun ui. 
I Fryci“*s time (1077) is ivckonod by him 
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as eqiuil to ^3, 8(7. P, dulla Vallo^s 

estimate GO years earlier M’ould give 
about 10 a 0(7., and is perhaps 
loose and loo high. Sir T, Ilcrberl’s 
vahintioxi (u x 13^. 8i7.) is the some as 
Frycr^s. In the tir&t and third of the 
following quotations we Imve the word 
in the Tartar military sense, for a 
divi'iion of 10,000 men i 

1203.—** You 5CO \%hcn n Tartor prince , 
forth to war, ho Likco with hiiu, K»y, 
100,000 hor^o . , . the}* cal! the corp^ of 
100,000 i»cn a Tut ; tliut of 10,000 t!iey call 
a Toman.”— J/arcc Tolo, lik. 1. ch. 51, 
c. 1010, — ** Cc9 denx portions lYiinics 
forii).uciit (in tot.ll do $00 toumaua, dout 
ch.iciiii %uut 10,000 dinars coURintn, ct lo 
dinar 0 dirhems,” — Sn/tCbuifilhit Mwtilul-ui 
Absir, in Sot, U JCxfJ, shi. 191. 

c. 1317. — **1 was inforuicd . . . that 
when tho Kan .i^yoinblcd his troop'*, and 
called the army of his forcci to(?othcr, 
thcru were with liim 100 diridons of horse, 


TOjOflBAOE, s. An alloy of copper 
and 2:inc, ue, a. particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo> 
Clunesc countries. Port, tamhaca, 
fioin Malay htmbaga and tdmhaga, 
‘copj^r,* which is again from Sfet. 
Umrika and tdmra, 

1002.— “llicir drumnics are huge pauncs 
inado of a iiiotall c.iUcd Tomhaga, which 
makes a most lioUuh «ound."— jJsteoti’, iiiV- 
coHrfi' of /uiu(, in i*ifrfAus, i. ISO. 

XOOO.— '*This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
who'vQ scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold. . . » Tis thought to bo a kind of 
iiatumi Compound of Gold. Silver, and 
llrasi, and in fconio pbacea the uihluro is 
very Rich, as at ifunuo, and tho Moiuillott, 
in others mure allayed, os at Siam.*' — 
Oi illy ton, 510. 

1709.— “Tho PnAuctivtii of this Countri/ 
(Siam) aro prodigious qiiautities of Gram, 
Cotton, IJcnjaniin ... and Tambandc.” 
— In ])atrvuipiff 1 . 119. 


each coiui^osed of 10,000 men, tho chief 
of whom W .19 culled Amir TumOn, or lord 
of 10,000,’*— /6n Ifu/abr, iv. 2i»9.300. 

A form of (he/i'arUir woni rccins tu have 
pi‘%>ed into Rus>>t.in : 

c. 1559. — **0no tli<m»‘intl in tho language 
of tho iioopio is called hkuwiso 

ten tbou-sautl in .a single wojtl Tma: twenty 
thousand i^uuctma: thirty thou'.uid Titma./ 
iJcitu J/uscoiifr, JiKatustOf iti. 

l.W. 

[c. 1590. — In the Sark.tr of Kandahar 
** eighteen dindrB nmko a taittda, and e.ich 
tumfn iJ danii, Tho 

tuni.ffi of Khamsin is ei|a.*il in v.-ihio to 30 
raises and the tmii.in of ir.nc to 10.”— *IIw, 
cd. Jarrettf ii. 393-91.] 

Idl9. — “ L'atiib.veiadoro Indiano . . . 
ortiinb cho <{un.a<iHe si tutti un toznano, ci^ 
dlcci awcchiiii per uno.'*— P* iMbt VuiU, ii. 


c. 1030.— ** Rut how mhcruble so ere it 
sceBic.s to others the Persian King wakes 
m.iny h.ip|>y liiirrc.^k^ ; hlHng ov*:ry jeow 
his lni>atiale colFcr? with ai>ovo 3.^^ 000 
Tomans (a Toman U flio niarkci sterhn).” 
— .Vir r, //rrUrf, p. 225. 


[c. 100.5.— Ill Tcriift “tho ab-tsi is worth 
•I sh.(his, and Uie tomin 50 or 200 
/AdATf.’— cd. JJait, i. 21,] 

1077, — **. . • Receipt of Custom (at 
Gombroon) for which ho pays (ho King 
yearly IVcntv-two thousand Thomonds, 
every Thomand making Three pound and 
n Xohle in our Accompt, Half which w*o 
have a Right to.”— i-Vyrr, 222. 


1711.— ‘*Cuiicl<, IIouvus Ac,, are gems, 
rally aoW by tho Tomandt which is ^ 
8 hahoc 3 or 50 AhaMccs j and they usually 
«ckon their E-»tatc 4 that way ; nuch a man 
ii worth w) many Tomands, aa wo reckon 
by Pounds in England.”— Zoclryr'*i 229. 

[1858.— “Girwur Singh, Tomaudar, came 
up with n dciachnient of tho special fi”*®*** 
— iSVtvmaa, Journty iKrvuQh GndAj ii. 17.] 


TOM-TOM, b. Trtmfam, a native 
drmu The word couie*^ from India, 
and is cliitdh ii**ed there. Forbes 
(Ha^-Milld, ii.’dOl) [eiL 187S, ji. 0651 
s.iys the tluug h so called because used 
h\ criers who heat it tam-tduu 
hy place, ^ i>. fir*t at one place, then at 
unoilicr. But it js ratlier an onomt- 
/ouo«i<r, not hehmging to any language 
in 2 »articuhir, In Ceylon it takes Ine 
forni inmnttnuus^ in Tel. titpptfa^ in 
Tain, iatnhlitam : in Malay it is ton- 
foil, all w'ith the sime meaning. nVlmu 
barlmiutuii was introduced at Satfira 
natives called it TamAdn phul I:h<h 
moaning ‘ hattledore,* and the 
shuttlecock looked like a llower (vhtil). 
Tommy Atkins promptly turiiefl thu 
into “ Tom Foor (CitkutUi Ku\ xcxi, 
3 Id).] In French the w ord Usintam is 
Ubcd, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Cliinesc gong (qA’O* 
liowever, in the Supplement to lua 
Diet., remarks that this use is erroncoua. 


1003. — “ It » owlerod that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do wiuo 
tho Tom Tom to bo bc.it through aU tho 

StrocU of tho Black Town. . . . —In n Ac<w, 


3711. — **Thc5r small Hpea, and *^01 
Toma, instead of llannony roado tho Dis- 
cord iho greater.”— AceAyer, 235, 

17.55.-I» tho Calcutta Ma>Wb oxi>cnscs 


** Tom Tom, B. 1 1 0.**— In Xeny, 58. 

17(11.— “You will givo strict prdew to tho 
cmindiM to furriHh Oil 
ad Tom Toms and Pikcnicn, »o»i according 
I cuatoia."— /5<V7, 391 » 
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1770.—*' . • . iVniastrumcnt of braai ^bich i 
tha Kuro 2 )caus Utclv borrowed from tho 
Turks to add to thmr naUtary uubici und 
which is wiled a tani" (!).— 
tr. 1777, 1 30. 

17&0.— *' All har{*h Umd of miu^io front a 
tom-tom or drum, accom{iAiiiud hy u loud 
riiiitio fouitds from dilfcreut p.irtie> 
throughout tho throng. . . Ntir* 

TtUivff 73. 

ISOl — rcquoit th.it thoy nwy Imi 
luingod ; aud lot tho camio of their tmniHh* 
inout bo published in tho bazar by beat of 
tom-tom. — UVltnahit, ill, 16d. 

1821. — "TJio Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept up buch a confounded noUo with tho 
tamtoma, c>iDb.ils, uud pipes thatto^Iecp 
was inii'O'w.iWo.*'— .Wv, IVoatirrj of JSHoritf 
eh. iv. 

1830.— For tho UiO of the woid by DicUvus 
SCO under auhi-am 

1S62. — "Tho tirst musit.'il m^trumenU 
w’cro without doubt pcrcusaivo btlclb*, c.da- 
bashes, tomtoms.*— //(fr^ir S^ffnetr^ Ftrst 
Pnntiplfs, 3^d» 


1SS0«— " In tho {Tim€4) of tho 19th of April 
w 0 aro told that 'Byud Mahomed Padbhahnas 
ropubed tho nttacK on hU fort inatigrtted by 
corUiin moolttht of ton^rA <fdZ.* ... is tho 
relentless tonga a region of country or a 
religious org<inimtion f . . . Ttio original 
telegram npiicMrs to have contcinpl.'ited a 
full <.topoiter 'ccrUin Thcncaiuo 

an iudcpcudwnt bcmeiiuo about the tonga 
i/di; working .admiiubly between Fubairur 
aud Jolldakid, but tho suh-cditor of thu 
Tinutf iuterpreting tho mcasago referred 
iuadabun>o of it in tbu way wo baTos;cnr 
assocLiting tlio onunous iuy«tury with tho 
uioaffahj .uid holpin,; out tho other bontcucu 
with bomo oapUn.itury ide.xs of his own.'* 
— ihoiicfr Maitf Juno 10. 

1831. — "ISciirini^ in mind ^Ir. Pranijis 
extraordinary* scrnco^ notably thr»'.o ren- 
dered during tho mutinv, and . , . that ho is 
cripnled for hfo . . . by wounds tcccired 
ivhifo galbnth* defending the min tonga 
i c.\rt iu which ho w,i.s tmvolUng, when 
, alUcked by dncoili^. . « Letter from 
t Humloy Ooxt. to (JoeL f)f ImVuif June 17 , 


1831.— "Tho tom-tom is uhuiuitous. It 
knows no re'll. It is content with du])riving 
man of his. It bclccts hy prcfercnco tho 
hours of tho night us tho timo for its malign 
iullucnco to assert its must ixitcut sway. 
It rovorbciates its dull umiic.\mng mono- 
tones through tho tUful drc.'inis which ^heer 
oxhaustton hriog^, it inspires dclu<itvo 
hojxis by a brief lull unly to brc.ik forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecsUcit^ 
of maniacal fury— accouiixinicd with nafsd 
incantations and protracted howK . . .**— 
Orrr/muf Txmts of Indh^ .\pnl 1 1. 


TONGA, 5. A kind of licht and 
.small two-wbceled vehicle, Ilind. tthufd, 
[Skt. tamangiu ‘a platform*]. The 
word hdb become faimliur of late years, 
owing to the of tho tonm in a 
luodilicd form on the roads leamiijt uii 
to Simla, Darjeeling, and other hill- 
stations. [Tavenuer speaks of a carriage 
of tliis kind, hut does not use tlio n ora : 


[c. loo5.— “ rhoy have also, for traveUiug, 
wnall, very light, carnages which cont.im 
two persons; but usunUy ono travels alono 
, . . to which they hamcas a ixiir of oxen 
only*. Theso carriages, which aro provided, 
hko ours with curtains and cushions, aro not 
bhmg. . . rawj-fliVr, cd. Jialt, I 41.] 

1374.— “Tlio villages iu this part of tho 
wuntry aro usmilly euporior to thoso in 
Poona or SboUpur, and tho people appear 
to bo m good circuiubtancos. , , , Tho 
custom top, which b common, of driving 
light Tongaa drawTi by iKjnics or oxen 
points to tho banio conclublon.*’— 

Jleport of AtbtX*. 


18/9.— "A tongha ddk has at labt bee 
started botwcon Uajporo and Behm. Th 
first tongha took only 5| hours from Raiiiot 
to SahttrunpoTO.*— /Vditrrt* J/hiV. 


TONIOATOHY, TUNNYKETOH, 
tu ^ladras thii h the name of the 
dumectic watcr-enrrior, who is genemlly 
«i wouiun, and acU ns a kind of under 
hou-ciu.iid. It is a corr. of TiUiiil 
Uimir‘lihtt\ f/i/j/JiHz/nffi, an nbhn»\w- 
liou of f(iu/iir-kdAtffi, ‘water-woman.* 

c, 17o0.— ** ♦ Voudtio2-vous mo jiermcttro 
lie f.uro CO trajet nveo mes geos et mc.'^ 
hig.igcf, <iui no vomutent qu'en deux 
iiullcs, qiutru cai-x'us do vin. deux ballot4 
do toilos, ci doux fcnitncs, doni Vuno cst 
ma cuUinitrc, cfc Tautro, nia tonnle kareti^ 
ou ixtrtcuao dV.m.* ' — //un/jirr, i. 212, 

1792.— “Tlio Armeiilvn . . . uow muunU 
n bit of hlooil • . . aud • . , davhe** tho 
mud about through tho streets of tho JHuck 
Ibirii, to tho admiration .and aatonhbnicut 
of tho Tawny-kcrtches.*— CesriV, 
April 2d. 

TONJON, and vnlg. TOMJOHN, s. 
A sort of sedan or portable chair. It 
is (at least iu tho Bengal Presidency) 
carried like a lulankni by u shiglu 
pole and four bcarct^, whereas a jooi- 
pon (([.V.}, for IU50 in a hilly country, 
has two j^lcs like a NnroiK^an sedan, 
each pair of heaieM hearing it by n 
aliek between the poles, to which the 
latter are slung, we cannot tell what 
the origin of this word is, nor e.xp]ain 
the etymology given, by Williamson 
below, unless it is intended for thuni’- 
jdiiflf/i, which might mean ‘support- 
tliigh.* Air, F]att3 gives ns forms iu 
Hind. Wmj/urw and thiimjiiiu The 
word is perhaps adopted from some 
trans-gaiigetic language. A rude cun- 
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tiivnncc of this kind in Malabar is 
dciscribud bv Col. AVeUli under the 
name of a * Tellicherry chair * (ii. 40). 

e. ISOl. — **I had a tosJOB» or open patan> 
iiuin, ill >\Iiich I rode.**— Jfr«, iihrnCoiKL 
Autubiu^, 2S3, 

1810.— ** About Dacca) Chittagong) Tip- 

f icruh, and other uiouutamou^ parts, a very 
ightkmd of coino^auco is iu u&o, called a 
taum-jaunff» I.r. *a support to the foot,*” 
— ir(//iu4<i^oji) V,M* i. tVi2’23. 

,, Some of tho party at the iouU 
^ 0 llt a tonjoU) or open chair, carried like 
a ixdankcQD, to moot me .** — Maria Oi\ihautf 
ICO. 

[18*27.—“ Iu accordance u ith Lady D*0yly *» 
earnest wuh f gg out urcry morning in liur 
tozUis *" — iJiartf of J/tj, FmMtt 100^ 
1S23.— “ I bad been convoyed to tho hill 
iti nation’s toiijoni nhich diifers only from 
a |)a]aui|uiu in being like tho body of a 
gig ^uth ahead to it.** — Mm» tif Cot, Mowu 
taiiit 83. 

flSd*i.— “• . • I never scat myself m tho 
immukcen or thonjaun without a feeling 
iiorduring on scU-rcproach. . » J/u. 
Jft<r //(t^i.4 Alt, O^scnativtit, {. 320.] 
1830.— “He reined up hw ragged hor-c. i 
facing me, and dancing about till I had j 
t>.i.**>cu ; then ho d^vahed past ino at full i 
galJo]), whcolod round,, and cbargCMl my 
tonjon, bending down to his saadlol>ow, 
protending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, anil uttering a loud quack 
frvhi Jjfdifnu, *200, 

[1810. — “Wo proceeded to Xawabgungo, 
the uiiuibtcr riding out with roc, for 'soroo 
mites, to take leave, as I b/it in iny tonjobn/' , 

c*. ' r .At. ..^L : on 


TOOLSY) 3. The holy Bai.il of 
the Hindus (Octnimn sanctum, L.), Skt. 
tnhi or tuhisl, frequently planted in a 
va^ upon a pedestal of ninsonry lu the 
vicinity of llindu.teniples or dwellings. 
Sometimes thu ashes of ^ deceased 
relatives nre prefccrved in thc^ 
doineslie shrines. Tho practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as iu use nt 
Tana, near Bomliay (see Chl/my, i, 60, 
e. 1322) ; and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below, 
♦See also JYanVi Hindoos, ii. 203, The 
plant has also a kind of sjiuctity iu 
the Gwek C3iurcli, and a character for 
sanitary value at least ou the shores of 
the MeJliLcrranwin geuciiilly. 

fc. 1050.— “Thoy w ho hoar tho tulasl round 
tho neck , . . they aro Vnishnavos, and 
&.inctify tho world.’ — jH/i/ii/cl in JC, 

Jl. Wihun’i Worlt, i. 11.] 

167*2, — “Alrowt all tho Hindus . . . 
adore a plant llko our ntutUco tjentih, but 
of moro pungent odour, . . . Every quo 
before hU house has a hUlo altar, girt with 


a wall half an oil high, in tho middle of 
which thoy erect certain pedestals hko 
htlle towers, and in llicto tho shrub is 
grown. They rccito thoir prayers daily 
boforo it, with repeated proatratlons, 
>*prinkIiiigH of water, Ac. Thoro aro also 
many of tlicso maintained at tho bathing- 

? Iacc^, unil in tho courts of tho pagodas. 
VtuCfiKo Jfana, 300. 

, 1673. — “They plaster Cow-dung before 
thoir Doors ; and so keep thoimclvcs clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, whuro thoy plant Cala- 
iiunth, or (by thorn callod) Tutce, which 
they worship ovory Morning, and tend with 
Diligence.”— /'Vyrr, 199. 

1812. — “Vcncnini a plnnta chnmiida 
Tulosso, i)or di,:crem 6 do jvitco dos Dco^e.;, 
e per U'so 6 coumun no patoo do sues 
casab, 0 todos as manhils Iho vuo tribiitar 
vunur,tfau.*'— Mantimos, iii. *153. 

^ 1872. — “At tho head of tho gliit, on 
either side, is n sacred tulasi pliiit . , , 
placed ou n high pedestal of masonry.*'— 
tfoctmlu ^amauta, i. 18, 

Tlie following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Toolsy iu S. Europe : 

1S85.— “I havo frotpicntly realised how 
much prized tho basil is in Greece for its 
m^’stie properties. Tlio liorb, winch thoy 
feny grow on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
shipped m tho Eastern Church. Ou St. 
Dasil's d«iy wotnon tako sprigs of this plant 
to bo blessed in church. On returning 
homo thoy cast somo on tho floor of tho 
house, to Accure luck for tho cnsuiog year. 
Thoy c.it a little with thoir houboliold, and 
no Sickness, thoy maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Anothor hit thoy put in their 
cuplioard, and firmly bcliuvo that thoir 
ciubroidorios and biikoii raimoiit will bo 
free from tho vjsihitiou of r.its, mice, and 
moths, for tho haino poriod/*— X T. ISent, 
Thi CtfchtAcs, p. 328. 

TOOMONGONa, s. A ilalay title, 
especially known ns borne by one of 
thu chiefs of Johor, from w’lium the 
Island of Singnporc w’us purcha.icd. 
The Sulbins oi Johor ure tho repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommeddu 
dynasty of Malacca, w*hich took refu^ 
in Johor, luid the adjoining island.^ 
(including Bintung especially), wdicu 
expelled by Albuquerque iu 1611, 
whilst the Tahianqgiuuj was a minister 
%vho iind in Peslnva fashion ajipro- 
iriuted tho ijow'crof the Sultan, with 
lureditary tenure j and tliia chief now 
lives, we believe, at Singapore. 
Crawfuid says: “Tlie woid is iuo.Ht 
pl*obal)ly Javanese ; and iu Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
oiiice (Mtdaij Did, s.v,) 

(177‘1.— “ Faid a visit to tho Sultan . . . 
and I’angaram Toomosgosg. . ♦ A*^ltiary 
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cf J* JlfthcrL in Forrat, Buhibay JMUrs, 
i/ome Sirits, ii. 433. 

[2330. (Bopiti), hon'ovor, is mthor 
a titlo of oflica thnn of moro ranlc, os tbu&o 
govornori aro sometimes TU2nuii8’*gimg0, 
Aa*ffeldu, anfJ of still inforior rank.” — 
Rajjlfs, Jnvitf Snd cd« i* 299.] 

1881. — ‘*Slngaporo bad origuuiUy bccu 
porcIiAscii from two ^falay chiefs; tlio 
KuUan and Tumongong of Johoro. Tho 
fonuor, wlion Sir Staiiifonl Ibillles ctitcrul 
into tbo arrangement with them, uos the 
titular sovereign, whiUt tho latter, uho 
hold an horeditiry ofpep, vra*t the rc.tl 
ruler Rcmtnfi, o/ «« Imtiaa 

OjJicMl, 2?3. 

TOON, TOON-WOOB, s. The tiee 
and timber of the CeMa Toomt, Koxl). 
N.O. Melwctue. Hind. f««, tun, Skt. I 
tuimn. The timber w like a poor ' 
mahogany, and it is commonly iia>d 
for furniture uiid fine joinei’^a work in 
many parU of India, It is identiiied 
bv Bcuthnni "witb the Bed Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queensland {CulreUi 
auMu, F. Mueller). See Drumlis, 
Forest Flont, 73. A sp. of the &ime 
genus (C. mrnm) i& Ctalled in CIiine«e 
c/v*u)», >vlucb look** like the same word. 


1078.—** Four hordes bought for the Com* 
iwiy— Pakulas, 

Oqo young Arab at . . IGO 

Ono old Turkey at . . 40 

Ouo old Atchuiii at . . 20 

Ono of this country at . . 20 

m” 

F(* Af. <7<e, Cuiuifi., Match 0, la 
Fi/Usantt lixU,f Madras, 2872# 

1782.— “Wanted one or two Tanynns {^ee 
TAMQITH) ruling six years old, Wanted aUo 
a B.iy Toorkoy, or Ikiy (sco TAZEE) 
llorio for a Buggy. . . /ncfia Oo>at, 
Fob. 0* 

„ “To bo disposed of at Gbyreiiy 
... a Buggy, nhnoat new ... a ikair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Toorkaye.” 
— /tuf. March 2. 

TOOTNAGI7S, s. Port tuUnumu 
This uoid appears to have two dif- 
ferent applications, a. A Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, somctiuies 
called * white cop]»er ’ (£.c. pdi-tiing of 
the ChinejHi). The finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The best 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Joiibert 
of the Gamier £,xi>edition, cama to 
the conclusion lliat it w.is produced by 
a direct mixture of tbo ores in the 


[1793.— Tho tree fir^t described by Sir W. 
Jones, .1 j. lies. iv. 2^.] 

1810.— ** Tbo toon, or country nmliogany, 
which cornea from Bengal. . . JAinu 
Omhaw, 101. 

1837.—“ Rosollmi Informs us that thero U 
an Egyptian hurp at Klorcncu, of whieh tho 
wood IS what is commonly c.allod E« Indian 
mahogany (dl7*rrtU^‘K)«, July 22. 1837). *n»is 
niay bo tho Cnirtta Toona. — JJUdu 
Malkinf, 30. 


TOOEKEY, s. A Ttirll horse, i.c. 
from Turkestan. ^larco Polo 11*503 
what is practicallv the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 


1293.—**. . . the IHircomans . , . dwell 
among mountains and downs whoro they 
find good p.asturo, for thoir occujwtion is 
cattlo.kcoping. Excellent horsc.<), known as 
Turquans, are reared in thoir country. . . .** 
— J/arco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c, 1500,— ** Tho fourth claea (TurJd) are 
horses imported from Turin ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not como up to 
tho.preceding (Arabs, Persian, Alujannasl.” 
— -H«, I. 231. 


[1603.—** If they aio found to bo Turki 
horsey that w from Turkistan or Tartary, 
and of a proper size and adequate strength! 
they aro branded on tho thigh with the 
Bwu’er, ed. Cowfatfr, 


furnace {Foyage (TEzploraim, ii. ICO), 
b. It IS u3od in Indian tmde in the 
lorkto uay that spelter is Used, 
for cither line or ncufcr (peh-yuau or 
‘white lead' of the Chinese). The 
base of the wonl is no doubt the Purs. 
iutvjii, Skt. iuWiiif an oxide of /.inc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulpluitc of copper, but the 
formation of the word is oliscure. 
Possibly the l.ut sylhble is merely an 
adjective aifix, in which way ndk is 
iibcd ill Pcisian. Or it iiiay he nth/a 
in the sense of lead, which is one of tlie 
senses given by Shakcsjiear. In one 
of the quotations given below, tutenoffue 
is confounded with mftn (hceCALAY)* 
Moodccii Slierilf gives as synonyms 
for siHf, Tam. iuHanugam [tutlnnihjam}, 
Tel. fidfumfymn [fufftndyaNiul, ^lahr. 
and Quz. tuiti-ndga. Sir 0. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in siijqiosing (as his 
mode of writing seems to imply} that 
iutenaguc is a Chinese word. [The 
word has been finally corrupted in 


* 31. JuUen rf P. CAaMjdoa, Iixfiutrfr# An* 
ctennurt Ifodrmi il< V Rmpirt CA(noi5, ltC9, \\ 7A 
WelU Williams iuii)s: “ThejpfMunaargeiitau, or 
whits copppr of tho Ch{iic:,e, is an alloy of copper 
404, zinc SS*4, nickel 31*0, and Iron 8*0, and 
occasionally a llttlo slher; and theso proportions 
nro nearly those of German BlUrr*"— Miduk Ifiny- 
doin, cd. 18S3, 11. 10. 
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England into Uooth and metal, us 
in a quotation below.] 

1005.— “1500 Pikala (seo PECITL) of Tm- 
itnaffa (for Tlutenaga) or Spelter.*'— In 
Vn/entijn, r. 329. 

lOU,— \\hich they export (from 
Cochin to Oriasn) is popper, altuougli it is 
probibited, and all the drupes of tho south, 
with Calluytii (seo CALAY). Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal ; jowonocl oma* 
meats; but much less nowadays, for tho 
reasons already slated. . . iioftirw, J/A 
f. 316. 

1675.—** . . froDi tbeuco with DoH<nr4 
to (Jhina for Suyar, Ta, PofvAanf, Lac^ 
curtU Ware, Qinclsilifr^ Tutbinag, and 
Copper. . , .'* — Pryfr, 66. 

(1076-7.—". . . supposing yoi^ IIoix*^ may 
intend to send ><* Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tutonag for Persia. . . /brr«/, JJomld)/ 

LnUrs, home. ScrUs, i. 125.] 

1679.— IfOttor from Dacca reporting . . . 
" tb.at D.)cc.i is not a good marKOt for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin or Tutonaguo.'*— /V. bt. 
Uto, Vonsns,, Oct. 61, in Aif/is unti Exti, 
Madras, 1671. 

[ „ ** In tho list of commodities brought 
from tho East lDdic»i, 167S, 1 6nd among 
the drugs, lineal (&cg TINCALL) and 
Toothanago &ot douno. Knqiuru aUo what 
theso are. . . ."—Letter of .Vir 2*. /ii*o<rar, 
May 29, in A’i. X* 2 rcr. vii, 520,] 

1727.— "Mo^t of tho Spungo in China 
had pernicious Qualities because tho Sub- 
terraneous Grounds wero stored with 
!NlincrnIs, as Copper, Quicksilver, Alloin, 
Toothonaguo, Ac," — .1. llamiUon, ii. 223 ; 
(cd. 1711, n, 222, for “Spungo" reading 
“Spnnga”]. 

1750. — ** A bort of Cabh made of Toothe- 
naonio is tUo only Currency of tUo Country." 
— .:A;wc ..If. e/ CW/tiit 6V*»aa, by Mr* JtoL^rt 
Kirsopf in JJalr^mpU, Or* Jlcp, i. 215. 

[1757.— Spc.akiDg of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 17Wf Bailoy {Annah oj 
yutinphamthtre, iii, 1235) mentions as oiio 
of them William Tulin, uucklo-makcr, and 
then goes on to bay : “ It was n son of this 
latter person who was tho inventor of that 
bcautitul composite wbito metal, tho intro- 
duction of which created such u cliaiigo in 
numerous articles of onlinary table service 
in England. This nictu), in honour of the 
lavontor, was called Tutinlc^ but which 
ivord, by ono of tho most absurd pervernions 
of language over known, became transferred 
into ‘Tooth and Egg, tho name by which 
it was almost uniformly rccoguwcd m the 
shops/ —Quoted in 3 scr. xV. X Q* x, IIL] 

1780.— "At Quedab, there is a trade for 
calin (hco CALAY) or tufceaaguo . . . to 
cxiwrfc to different parts of tho Indies. — 
l>tmn, AVao JJir^ctvr^f 5Ui cd. 338. 

1797.—" Ttt-to nag i•^^ properly speaking, 
zinc* oxtraoted from a rich oro or calamine ; 
tho ore is powdered and mi.vcd with chor- 
casl dust, and placed in earthen inra over 
a slow llio, by means of which tho motnl 


rioca in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is eon- 
doused in water." — Stauntoti*8 Accl* f(f Lord 
J/acurfsry’s Emhiusy, 4to od. ii. 540. 


TOPAZ, TOPASS, &c., s. A 
name used in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies for dark-skinned or lialf-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally^, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pets, (from Turkish) fop-cAl, *a 
gunner.' It may he a slight support 
to this dcriv.atinii that Italians were 
employed to cost guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very early date in 
the 16th century, and are frequently 
inuntioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been given. 
That given by Orme below (ana put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
topi, ‘a bat/ has a good deal of plausi- 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
he the true origin, it is probaulc that 
this one was often in tlie minds of 
tliose using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor- 
roboRitioii not only in the fact that 
Europeans are to this day often spoken 
of by natives (with a shade ot dis- 
paragemeiit) as Topcewalaa (q.v.) or 
* Hal-meu/ but also in the pride 
commonly’ taken by all persons claiin- 
ing European blood iii wearing a hat ; 
indeed Pra Paolino tells us that this 
cla*s o«all themselves gente dc cha^o (seo 
also the quotal ioii below from Ovington). 
Pofsiblv however thU was merely a 
misrcnucring of topaz from the assuincd 
etymology. The same Fra Paolino, 
with his usual fertility in error, pro- 
pounds in another p«issage that tojyaz 
IS a corruption of dO'-hhaAiiya, ‘two- 
tongued* (ill fact is another form of 
Dttbash, q.v.), viz. using Portuguese 
and a debased vernacular (pp. 50 and 
ld4). [The Madms Gloss* oasumes ifal. 
tdpdshi to be a corruption of dubash.] 
The Topaz on board smi> is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this class. 


1602.— "Tho 12th ditto wo saw to sc.\- 
warrl anotlior CIAawiottr^jie (Sampan) whorcin 
wore 20 men. Alcsbvos (soo MUSTEES) aud 
Toupas."— vaa Spilhergcns Voyagi, p» 31, 
pub, 1018. 

(1672. — "ToepaflBCs." tloo under 
htMBAB.] ^ 

1673.— "To Iho Fort thou belonged 300 
EtVjliAti and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Firo- 
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66. In bis ^lossorial Index 
hogires *'Topazdfl| Huskateen." 

1680. — “It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 TopasBeSi or Black 
Portuguese, into pay."— In Whuler^ i« 121. 

16S6. — “ It is resolved, as soon as English 
fcoldiers can bo provided sufficient for the 
garnson, that all Topasses be diebimdod, 
and no more entortamed, since there is 
httlo dopendcnce on them.' —In dittOf 159. 

1690. — “A Bcport spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Aldal 
Qhafordt vt'os taken by J/(d>men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans." — 
Oiindion^ 411. 

1705.—“ . . . Topasea, qui sont des gens 
du pais qu'on 61^ve ot qu'on babille a la 
Francoise, lesquels out cst6 instniits dans 
la Religioa Catholique par quelques una de 
nos Missionnaircs." — LuilUer^ 45-46- 
1711. — “The Garrifon consists of about 
2.50 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or II, 25. 9d« 
per Mouth, and 200 Topassea, or black 
Mungrcl Portuguese, at 60, or 52 Fanhnms 
per Mouth," — £oelyer, 14, 

1727. — “Some Portugacso are called To- 
passeB . . . will be served by none but 
PortnguesD Priests, because they indulge 
them more and their Villanv."— 4. HamUtOiu \ 
[ed. 1744, i. 326]. i 

1745. — “Les Portugais ot les auiios 
Catholiques qu'on nommo Mesticcs (see 
liinSTEES) et Topases, ^galement comine 
les imturols du Pays y viennent sans dis- 
tinction pour assister aux Divius mystbres." 
-‘yorherl, li. 31. 

1747. — “Tho officers upon coming in 
report their People in general belmved 
very well, and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
agaiost tho Force the Enemy had, being 
as they believe at least to be one thousand 
Europeans, besides Topasses, Coffroes (see 
GAFFER), and Beaiioya (see SEF07). al- 
together about Two Thousand (2009),"— 
MSt Cbiuiu. a( F(t Sl jDaritl, March 1. (In 
India Office). 

1749. — “ 600 effective Europtetna would 
not have cost more than that Crowd of use- 
less Topassea and Peons of which tho Major 
Part of our hlilitory has of late been com- 
posed." — In .1 Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E,L Co. p. 67. 

„ “The Topassea of which tho major 
^rt of tho Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows Mtxdrau knows it to bo a black, 
degenerate, ivrotched Race of the antiont 
Portugiuse, as proud and bigotted os their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and viiious -withal, 
and for the most Part as weak and feohlo 
in Body ns base in Mind, not ono in ton 
possessed of ony of tho necessary Requisites 
of a Soldier,"— /6i*ef, App, p. 103, 

1756.—“. , . in this plight, fromliaUnn 
hour after oloren till near two in the morn- 
ing, I sustained tho weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and tbo 
pressure of hi^ wliolo body on my head ; a 
Dulch sergeant, who had taken his seat 


upon my left shoulder, and a Topaz bearing 
on my right-"— JQroI«!«//*5 iViirr, qf i/ts Blaei 
JTole, [ed. 1758, p. 19], 

1758. — “There is a distinction said to be 
made by you . , . which, in our opinion, 
docs no way square wuth rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topassea, and other Christian 
natives, from aiw share of tho money 
granted by the mwab. "—CburiV Letter, in 
Lonj, 133. 

c. 1785. — “Topassea, black foot soldiers, 
descended from Portuguese marrying na- 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats." — Carrocciofi'j Ctive^ iv. 664. Tho 
same explanation in Onne, i. 80. 

1787. — Asaurcdjv tlie mixturo of 
Moormen, Rajahpoots, Gontoos, and 5Ia- 
! labors in tho same corps is extremolv bene- 
ficial. ... I have also recommended tho 
corps of Topassea or descendants of Eur^ 
peans, who retain the charactcriatio quali- 
ties of their progenitors.”— CW. FuilarUtth's 
View qfEnphsk Interats in India, 222. 

1739,— “Topasses are tho sons of Euro- 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms," — ^Afunro, Narr. 
321. 

1817, — “Topasses, or persons whom wo 
may denominate Indo-Porlugueso, either 
tho mixed produce of Portugese and Indian 
parents, or converts to the Porti^U®se, from 
the Indian, faith.*'—/. Mill, Ilist. ili. 19. 

TOPE, s. This word is used in 
three quite distinct senses, from dis- 
tinct OTigiim. 

a. Hind, fop, *a cannon-’ .This is 
Tnrkiii fop, adopted into Pewian 
and Hindustani. We cannot trace it 
further. [Mr. Platte r^rds T. toh, 
top, as meaning originally * a round 
mass,* from Skfc. sfwpa, for which see 
below.] 

h. A gi’oro or orchard, and in 
Upper India e^ecially a mango- 
orchard. The word is in muveraal 
use by the English, but is quite un- 
knoim to the natives of Upper India. 
It is in fact Tam. toppu, Tel. tapu, 
[which the Madras Gloss, derives from 
Tam. fogw, *to collect,*] and must have 
been carried to Beu^l by foreigners 
at an early period of Europ^n traffic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
supposing it to he in common use in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by them is hdfjh. 

c. An ancient Buddhist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The 
word tup is in local use in the K.W. 
. Punjab, where ancient monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from 8kt. siitpa through the Puli or 
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Pwkrit thupo, Accot*ding to Sir H. 
Elliob (i. 605), Stimi lu Icelandic 
Mguiiies *a Tower/ We cannot lliid it 
ill Oloashy, Tlje iv'ord was firat intro* 
(Uiccd to Kutoj)e«iu knowledge bv Mr. 
KIpliin&tunc in hia account of the 
Tope of Mnnikyala iu the Hawul 
Ihndi district. 

a.— 

flGS7. — »«Topo." .See under TOPE- 
K HAW A. 

[18S1.— ♦‘The big gun near tho Central 
Mii50um of labor called the 2Sam*Zamah 
or Jihanjianvati top, 8cernj» to bavo liobl 
much tbo 5;uno place with tho Stkh^ 03 
tho ^lalik-iOIaid.m held in nijapur.'* — 
Ilomlktj (jfaz(tUti\ xxiii. (JJ2.] 

h.— 

1G73.— **. . . tlouruU pleasant Tops of 
HauUiiuf, Cococ?, Cuiavai,’*— /'Vycr, 40. 

., ‘*Tho Country ii Sandy; yot 
plentiful in Promlons : in all places, Tops 
ofTrccj,.”— /W. a. 

1717. — “Tbo Topes and Walks of Trees 
in and al>out tbo Bounds will furnish thorn 
nitli ftruu'ood to burn, and Cliiy for Brides 
if almost o\erytt'hore.'*— /ff/wif ij/ie CoiniriY 

Huro^/V. AV. Diuid^ in Coiuiw. of Jfay 
D, MS. in India Ofllcc. 

1751.— ‘“A inultitudo of I’upplo sot to tho 
work finished in a few d.^ys an cntrcuch- 
ment. nitli a (>tout mud w.al], at a place 
cal lea FacKpuro’s Topo, or tho grovo of tho 
Facipiire,**— Orw^*, i. 273. 

170G.— “ Ui)on looking at tho Topo m I 
camo in just now, it Ap|>carcd to mo, that 
when vou get po3fC<>iiion of tho bank of tho 
IfuUoii, you haio tho Topo os a matter of 
couriio,'*— It JJffp. i, 23, 

lS09.*-“. . . behind that a rich country, 
covered with rico Helds and topC8.*'-~Xa. 

i. 657. 

ISll. — “It is a general nraotico when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
a woU on ono side of it, Tho well and tho 
tope arc married, a ceromony at which all 
tbo vilhigo .'ittcnds, and largo aunis ore 
often uz{>ondcd.*' — /briv/, Or. Mon, iii. 50. 

[1839.-- “Topo is an esprossion usoil for a 
inuunil or lurruw as far west oh PoMianror. | 
. . Viuibdf, 2nd ed. i. 108.] [ 

TOPB-KHANA, a. The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance Depavt- 
juent, Turco-Pers. tOp-khanUy ‘canuon- 
lioubc’ or ‘ canuoii-aepavtiiioiit.* The 
word is the bame that appears so often 
in reporU from Coimtunt] nopie Die 
Tuphaneh, Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofnna arc historical, we aie 
strongly disposed to suspect that 
Jb/rt/irt may have had its imine from 
this word. 


1687.—“ The Top(chi, These are Gunners, 
^llod so from tho word Tope, which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and aro in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham- 
bers ; their Quarters aro at Tophana, or 
tho placo of Guzis in tho Suburos of Con- 
^aiitinoplo.’’-.7f^«fV Pmmi State qf the 
Ottoman Empire^ p. 91. 

1720. — “Isfondnr Chun, chief of tho 
Artillery (called tho Darogor (scoDAROGA) 
of thoTopscanna).'*— Wileniipi^ iv. {Suratie)^ 

1765.— “IIo and his troops knew that by 
tho trcAchory of tbo Topo lihonnoh Broger 
(sea DAKOGA), tlio cannon wore loaded 
with iiowdcr only.' — //oftftff, UUt, Awnf^, 
&c. i. 96. 

TOPBE, 8. A hat. Hind, topi. This 
is somotimes referred to Port, (ono, ‘the 
I top ’(also topCy ‘a top-knot,’ ana topde, 
tt ‘toupee’), which is i)robably identical 
with English and Dutch fop, L. 
Gcrinau fopp, Fr. topet^ &c. But there 
is iiLo a simpler Hind, word (op, for 
a helmet or hat, and the (juoUibiou 
from the Itoteiro Yorabulary seems to 
show that the word existed iu India 
when tho Portuguese first arrived. 
With Che usual tendency to specialissc 
foreign words, \vo find this word 
hccuines spcciali/cd in application to 
the sola hat. 

IIOS. — Zn tho vocabulary (“AVs he a 
loiQuajm de Caltcni**) wo luvro: “barroto 
{i,e, a cap) ; tupy,' — ifofeiVe, 118 . 

Tlio following oxpresaion again, in tho 
vuuo work, seems to bo Portugucso, and to 
refer to &omo mode in which tho women's 
hair was dressed: “Trasoin om a molccm 
huuns t^otes por signallqiio earn Chrishlos.’' 

1819. — “Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest oti tho woato, and thoro 
U need of many a fold of tvvistod muslin 
round tho while topi, to koon off his impor- 
tunnoy,* — Dry Leavcfifrom roung EggiA 2. 

lgS3,«— ^Yopco, a solar holmot.” — II W#, 
Modet^ii Persia, 2u3. 

TOPEBWALA, s. Hind, topltcald, 
‘one who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or ono claiming to he so. 
Formerly hy Englishmen it was liabi- 
tually ai>plied to the dark deseendaiita 
of the Portuguese. 11. Drummond 
says that iu Ids time (hefore 18081 
Topeemla and Puggryu'dfa were used 
lu Qurerat and the Mahrnltu country 
for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives/ [The 
S. Indian form is TomikdrA The 
autltor of the Persian Life of Mydur 
Naik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Miles) calls 
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J^vLTopoans Kalah^poshi ue, *bat-^vcarcrtt’ 
(p. 85). 

1803.«»'*Tho dcscondants of tbp Foriu* 
gucso . . . u&fortunatoly iho ideas of 
Uhristianity aro so imperfect that tho only 
mode tboy hit upon of dispinyintr thoir 
faith is by \scaring hats and breeches.”-- 
fSydiiry Suithf WorXs, 3d. cd. iii. 5. 

[182G. — '*U vras now evident wo should 
have to encounter the Topeo waUas.”— 
i*aiid!ura}iy JIart, cd. 1873, i* 71.] 

187 ■ . you will bee that ho will 
not bo able to protect us. All topiwdlds 
. . oro brothers to each other. Tho 
magistrates and tho judge will always 
decide in favour of their white brethren.” 
— (7oii»da ii. 211. 

TOBOULIfi 3, Tliis word occurs 
only in CusUuhedn. It i3 the Malay- 
ulani tiru^koyxlt [Tam. fiVtb Skt. .^rii 
‘ holy* koyUy ‘ temple *]. See i. 253, 254 ; 
also the Kiiglieli Tnins. of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in the 1st cd. of the Ut book 
of CVbtauhcda tunoU occurs where 
;^gode is found jii snliscnncnt editiom^ 
nWeafore in S, Arcot is in Tam. Tiruk- 
lorjiltlr^ with the same mcamng.] 

TOSHACONNA, s. P.-IL todia^ 
Jdidiia* Tlie repository of articles re- 
ceived as presents, or intended to bo 
given 03 presents, attached to a govern- 
ment-oliice, or crc«nt man*s establish- 
ment. The hina-hJidna is a s|>ccial 
de|)artmeut attached to the Foreign 
Secretariat of the Goverument of India. 

ptOld.— **2fow indeed tho atoahekaxmoo 
was become a light stage.”— .Sir T*. 

Hak. See. ii. 300.] 

[1742. — . , tho Treasury, Jewels, 
tolahlk-kh anna . • * that belonged to tho 
Emj^ror. • . i'Vasrr, //. 

173d 

1799,— “After Uio capture of Seringa- 
patani, and before tho country was given 
over to tho Ibja, some brass swa 2 niefl{q.v.), 
which wero in tho toshekanah were given 
to tho brahmins of diiToront pagodas, by 
order of Sfaclcod and tho General, llie 
prize-agents require payment for thcui.” — 
IVeflviglcn, i. 60. 

— “ When money is presented to 
the Viceroy, ho always * remits'^ it, hut when 
presents of jewels, arms, stuffs, horses, or 
other things of value aro given him, they 
are accepted, and are immodiatoly handed 
over to the tooh khana or Government 
Treafiury. . . Xady Du^eriu, ricei'tml 
lift, 76.] 

TOSTDAUFT, s. Military Hind. 
tosddn for a cartouclie-box. The 'word 
appears to be phoperly Pera, toskaddn^ 
‘provision-holder,* a wallet 


[1811.— “This last was, however, merely 
‘toS'daxi Ue aictt;’— a cartouch-hox report 
— as our scpo}s oddly phrase a ^'ugue 
rumour.”— iSecirty ta India, li. 223.] 

T0T7, s. Tam. lottj, Canar. tollga, 
from Tam. tondw, ‘to* dig,* jiropctly a 
low-caste la1>ourcr in S. India, and a 
low-caste man who in villages receives 
certain allowances for acting os 
messenger, &c., for the comnmnityi 
like the gorayt of N. India. 

1730.— “11 y a dans chanuo vilbgo un 
homino do service, nppclld Totti, qui cbt 
chargd dcs imitOsitioDs publiques.”— Zirffr. 
Acfi/xiii.3ri. 

[1583. — “The name Toty being con- 
sidered objectionable, tho lamo ott'iccra in 
tho now arrangements are called Talataru 
(see TAUAB) when assigned to Pohco, and 
WUiane when employ cd m Ilti>cnuo duties.” 
— te Fanti, ^^an, tg li. 211«] 

TOUOAII, s. This name is t'ery 
getiorally misapplied by Euro^ins 
to the various species of Horn- 
bill, formerly all styled Ducavs, but 
now 6ubclividcd into various genera. 
Jerdoii savs; “They (the liombills) 
arc, indeed, tionularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and this appears to 
Ihi their name in some of the Malayan 
isles ; the word signifying ‘a worker,* 
fiom the noise they make.** This 
would imply that the term did origin- 
ally belong* to a sjiccies of liornbill, 
and not to tlic S. American IVianu 
fhoites or Tukmg is really 

111 Malay a ‘ctuft^nian or artificer*; 
but the dictionaries show no applica- 
tion to tho bird. AVe ha\e here, in 
fact, a remarkable instance of the 
coiueidences which often justly perplex 
etymologists, or would perplex them 
if it were not so much uieir habit to 
seize on one solution and despise Uie 
others. Not only is tiiJ^ng in Alalay 
‘an artificer,* but, as AYillougliby tclu 
us, the Spaniards called the real S. 
American toucan ‘carpiufcro^ from the 
noise ho makes. And yet there seems 
no douht that Toimn is a Brazilian 
name for a Brazilian bird. See the 
quotations, and especially Thevet*^ 
with its date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1636), but he mentions only the 
name by which “the Christians” 
called it^ — in Bainusio*d Italian Piento 
OBcocuio; Sonnnario, in Bammo, iii. 
h 60), [Prof, Skeat (Concise Diet. s.v.) 
gives only the Brazilian derivation. 
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The question iii still further Uiscuescdi 
without any very definite result, sjive 
that it is iwoVahly an imitation of the 
cry of ihc hii-d, in iV. iC* Q. 9 scr. vii. 
•180 ; viii. 22, 07, 85, 171, 200.] 

lOM. — ‘SSurLi i:D^io d*? la Ja (>!«'* 

irc<[Uuto r»archnurli ’'0 Cj«t lo ])iuma^o iVvii 
o)f:c.m, im'ila aitpuUcnt cu Icur languc 
Toucan, Icriuol dMcrivon'j soinumircinvnl 
}t\iU qu’il Mcnt H pro]>oiu Cot o> 5 eau 
do 1a gwudeur irvn pigeon. . . . Au rcste 
cc'tt o)»<c:iu Oil taor^«.ulcu^tt[ocnt diirortnc et 
titonitnicus, ayaut to bcu phu gro3 ot plus 
lopg qu.^i nuo lo roto du corps." — A/j 
««• fa Eniuce .lataWinyu^, 
woit iwmuc^ Amtrviu^, • , . /*rtr T, Andn 
TA*it(f, Sati/d'Anytiu/tim^^ Pari'», lOT*?, f. 01. 

IdiS.—^^Tucaaa »^ive Toucan hra-jihcn* 
hibu^; a\i4pic.to nut {uluDibi mn^utudino. 

• . . no«trum hkbot tnguti'i ct noumim(iu.un 
udmum longuoi, e\tcrius liavatii. . . . j 
Mirutii cit atttem \idcri {iOH-it quuniotlo 
Uintilla a\ii Uim graudo rostrum fumt ; 
sed Io\ i -s<ti mu m ci t. ” — (/ r or^// Marctjira ri 
iU Lid,ftiuff //id. Urn*, a Suinr. 

Lih, V. cap. xv\, in //«/, A^ifttr, Unmf, 
Lugd. lUt. 1013, p. 217. 

Sco (1022) AMt'o*a*itlufi OruiOtoh^. \ 
lib, xii. cop. 19, uhero the word U given I 
touchazn. 


Ifore is an cjcaiuple of luiMiiplicalioii 
to the Iloriibill, though tiie hitter 
name U aL>o given : 


18S5,— ** 8ooiuh (in X. Cannra) is tiio only 
region in which t ha\u met with the toucan 
or gre.'it hofiibiJl. ... 1 i^aw' (ho comical 
lookinir head with its huge aquiHnu beak, 
regarding mo t!i rough a fork m tho branch , 
und [ nccouni it one of Iho bc'^t *<hot‘i I e>er 
riindo, when X ^cut a hidl . . . through tho 
head just «tiu junction with tho haud-oino 
orango’colourcd helmet which t-urmount.s it. 
Doiriicanio Iho toucan with oiit'^pread wiugf. 
(h>a<lapt;ari.atly ; hut when ni} inNiU Mauocl 
raided iiiiu by tho thick tnu'oular neck, 
ho fastened hi i great claws on his Imnd, and 
inado tho w^l 10*^111111 with a succo>4i*ou of 
resin woro like a hull than a hini»**^Oofdou 
EurlrSf Wild Lifd in Chiicim, ike. ])p* 37-US. 


TOWLEEA, b, Hind, Uinliija, ‘a 
towel.* 'HiiJiis a coiruplion, however, 
not of the Knglifcli form, hut taiher of 
the Fort, ioalha {Vanjah iV. t& Q..^ 1885, 
ii. 111). 


TBAGA, pioltsworth "ivea S. 
Inlgd, Gua tnUju^; trdga docs not 
iqipcar in Monicr-Willinms’s Skt, Diet,, 
and WiUou queries the word as doubt- 
ful. Dr, Oneisou writcv-^; “I cannot 
trace its origin back lo Skt. One is 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. 
root fruf. or frtX, Ho pi-otect,* but the 
termination gd pre.«ciils difficulties 


which I cannot get over. One would 
e.vpect it to be derived from some 
Skt. woifl like W/,vr, hut no such 
word e.Yii»!s.”j Tlic extreme form of 
dhuma. (q-v.) among (he Biljputs rind 
connected tnbe*^, in ivhicli the com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bringing vengeance on the 
oppieasor. Tlie tone adopted by some 
persons and palmers at the time of the 
ueatli of the great Cli.irlcs Gotxlon, 
tended to imply their view that hm 
death was a kind of traga intended 
to bring vengeance on those \>ho had 
sacrificed him. [For a cU'-c in Greece, 
bcc Fiii/cunm.^, X. i. C. Another name 
for this self-wufice ii Chandi, which 
is perhaps Skt. ‘ 

{see Mittcolnty Cc uf. ’ Indut^ 2iid ed. 
iL 137). Al^o conqurc the jUhar of 
the lUijpnts (3ui/, Anmls^ Calcutta 
reprint, i. 74). And for Kur, see 
As. lUs, iv, 357 

131X1. A ca *!0 of tragH ii recorded in 
Sir J.'i<,]>er Xicolfs Journal, at tho capturoof 
CtAWtlg.irh, t»y Sir A. Wellesley. Sco note to 
ul. 18.17, ii. 3S7. 

1813.— “Kvory attempt to levy an xtsaCss 
lucMt Ii bucTcctlcd by the Toiakav, a mo^t 
I hornd mode of itiurdcnng themselves nml 
j c.ich other."— /W/rj, Or. -l/r,/i. li. 91 ; (2iid 
eil. i. 373 ; aud ^ce j, 21 1], 

1819. — for an atrcctiiig f.tery of Traga, 
SCO Maci^iurdo, jn ISo. Lit, •'‘V, Tnins, i. 281. 

[TBANKBY, s. A kind of l>o<it 
used in the Fer.*)ian Gulf and adjoining 
seas. All attcnq)t.s to connect it witli 
any Indian or Pei-sian word have been 
un$ucce.s 3 ful. It ha.i been supyioscd to 
be connected with tho Port. irincad*)i\ 
a sort of iI.it-bottomed coasting ve.s.-el 
with a higli stern, and with tnnqmrt, 
a liorringHioat used in the Biiglish 
C'hanncl. Smyth (Sailot^s irord-6oo/q 
ft.v.) has : or Trankies^ a largo 

boat of the Gulf -of Persia.** Sec 
N. <0 <?. 8 scr. vii. 1G7, 37G. 

[1551.— ** Ho sent corUiin spies who went 
in Torrannuima drcs&cd a.** tishermon who 
caught fiiU itkiido tho straits,"— Cb«f», Dec. 
VI. Bk. X. cb. 20. 

[c, 1760.—“. * . ho remnined bomoycart 
in ohecurity, till an Arab tranky being driven 
in there by stroa.i of weather, ho made him- 
.lelf known to hi«c«iiiilr>iiicii. • . 

Ut ud« 25. 

[1763.— “Taghi Khan . . . soon after em- 
barked a great number of men in sinoll 
vciscbi." In the note tairanqulns.— //aa- 
nviy, iv, 181. 
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TinOHJEOPOLY, 


[l/rJ.— Accordiliifly ww rvs/hcd lohiro 
ono of <ho conituou» (iut uucotnfortihlo 
\os.scU of tliu c«it)c<! •! TroniEoy* • • *'' 

mj 

TRANQUBBAE, n.p A of 
S liifiMf whicli w(w til tll<5 po-'sejs^loii 
of tliu iKiuc-j till 1807, %\lu*u it vaj 
ttiKcii by Kn^Oand. It \va5 tu^toicd to 
tlio Daiu'i ill 1614, and purclia&cd frfitti 

along with Seianij)ore, in 1815. 
The true name is Slid to be 

‘Sua-Toivn* or ‘>Va\c*ToMU* ; 
[«iO the Gloss.; but in the 

(». 210) it is interpieted ‘Street of the 
Tek'gu peo|ile.’] 

1010.-^“ Tho uf tho 

luivu petitioned iito, tji.it huiitiaioh ns tho^ 
do much feomco to God m tbtdr ciLdditb* 
ment ftt NogajatAri),botb among r«rUiguc<<o 
AUil ami that tUcrv w a (^cttlomcnt 

of nowly coiiTcrUd Ghn^ti.'UH ^vbuaTu looked 
after by the catechmucm of the Kindi 
(trcgucsia) of Trangahar. . . 
iMUr, in tieroi ilas MoufOi, p» 2S5. 

[IdSJM,— “lids .Murning tho rortugm./ 
''hip that camo from 8.iil«:d 

bunco for Trangambar.'— /*n»»yfr, /iuiry, 
/•’f. •'*f, ffto. lit.‘-ur. in. 16.] 

TBAVANCOBB, a.p. The name 
of a village *-011111 of Trevandruin, from 
winch tho ruling dynaoty of the king* 
doin which is known by" the name has 
been called. Tlie truc'iiniuu is said to 
ho Tiru^vuUlnAmlUf bhortened to JVni- 
[The A/<«/nw GW. giie^ 
'Aravtfifa&dr, firu, Skt. ^V?, ‘the 
goddow of iirospuritiV viliht. Ho le* 

Mde,* Z«r, ‘|>art.’J 

[1511.— “As to tho money iluo from tho 
Ibijft of Travaxucor. • . 

Vortiu, p. 270.] 

1555.—“ Ami at tho placo ciUc^I Tra- 
vancor, ivhcro (hia Kingdom of Conlam ' 
tenuiuatui, thcro begins uuotUur Kingdom, ] 
t.iUng ita juuiio from this very ^ravascor, ' 
tho kmg of which our jnsoplo call tbo Jiry 1 
U ntntXt, iHicaubo ho is greater in hia dommioii, 
and in tho &Uito which ho keepi, than tha-o | 
other pnnccs of Malabir ; aud ho is subject 1 
to tho King of Roninga.* — /funor, I, it, 1. 

1609.— *‘Tlio said Goicruur hiis written 
to nio that most of tbo kings adjacent to 
onr State, whom Uo udii^od of tho coming 
of tbo rebels, had bent replies in .^v good 
sjnrit, with expressions of inendship, .snd 
with promises not to admit tho rebels into 
their iioris, till but him of Travoncon from 
whom no answer had }efc como.“— A hio of 
Zc/Ar, in Ztvrot tint Jlvn fCtHf p, So/, 

TRIBENY, IU\K Skt. fri-mti, 
‘threefold braid* j a name winch 
properly belongs to Pray.lga (Allahu* 


bud), wliero tlie tliree lioly rivers, 
Ganges, Jumna, and (unseen) Samsvatl 
aiu con>ulercd to unite. But local 
rei|U)rc}nent.s have iiiblituted another 
Triboi.ii in the Ciangi'^ Delta, by be* 
.Howitig the name <if Jumna and b'unu* 
lati on two streams toiiuccted whit 
the llngli. The llengMl Trileui gives 
muiic to a village, which ii a place of 
great .'^aiHtitv, and towliluli the mdui 
ur religious fairt attr.u.t many visiton 

1632.—“. , . if I rofo&td to suy there 
ho would cviiainly stop me again at Trip* 
paay *<onio nnhi furihor up tho llivcr.”— 
//fcfyr/. y;mry, Oct, 11 ; [IIA'. Sec. I, &»]. 

1705.—“, • . pcndiUit Kt Luoo do Mars 
. . . il nrriio U F6tu do Tripigsy, c'^t 
nil Dicu oufurin^ d,uu uuc uutucru do iHitita 
.Mu*4juCo. qui ut d.ms lo milieu d'uno tro-i* 
gnindo phiiio . . . au Uinl du G.ingc.' — 
LviUitr, 09, 

1753.— “ Au*deA.*oiudo N*udi.i, 5 Tripisl, 
(lout lo (lom **ignt6e truN c.iux, lu Gauge 
f 4 va viicoro sortir du infimo cute uu caiul, 
tpii par M rvmrco, furmo uno r^'Condo Ho 
rcnfcrmCo duus U protmero/*— /Aliu-if/f, 
61. 

TEIOHIBS, TRITCHIES, a. The 
familiar name of tho chcrooU made 
at Tric]iinoi>oly ; long, and rudely 
made, with <i straw inserted at the end 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
ch»;.np and coutm^ but much liked by 
thoic used to them. Jlr. C. P. Brown, 
referring to hw etymology of Trichi* 

! uopoly under the' succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot from the 
form uf the name uhich he a.'^igna. 
But this, like his etymologj' of the 
place-name, is enlii'ely wrung (s^'e 
CHEROOT). Some e.^cel]euC pnicttc. 1 l 
scholars seem to he entirely without 
the utyinological oense. 

1S76, — “ HoUcen whiles wo smoked, 
geuemny Manilhts, now sunpLuitcd by foul 
Dindiguls and fotid Trlcmcs.'* — BmWow, 
^ind JUimtalf i. 7. 

TEIOHINOPOLY, «.p» A district 
and once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and proper form of the 
name has l>eou the Mihject of much 
diirerence. Jlr, C. P. Brown gives tho 
true name as C7uViifd-jw(ff* ‘Little- 
Town.* But this may be bafely re- 
jected tui mere guess, incousi»tciit with 
facto. The earliest occurienco of the 
name 011 an inscrintiou is (about lu20) 
.18 jr/r«-i^i7/<i*;KiGi, anparontly ‘Holy- 
rock-to\ni.* In ‘the ifeiaww'the place 

&iid to be meutioued under tlic luuue 
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trivanbuum. 


of Eimynlli Some derive it from 
TrUsira - puram, * Three - head - towi/ 
Avilli allusion to a Hlireedicaded demon/ 
t'pie Madnn gives rirMccm(Zj)2KiIfi, 

hVu, ‘holy,’ Aiimiy ‘the plant ciV^anijw/os 
piueiraj L. ‘village/] 

lG77.-““Tritcheiiapali/'— *1. HaathQ, in 

r<f/;cMoy«, T. (CVy/oiOi JJOO. 

1711. — “The MaratAS concluded tho cam- 
jiaijrn by puttin^T t})b} whole I’onimula niiiior 
contribution aa far as C. Cumorimy atiackin^y 
conquering, and retaining the city of Tirux- 
orapali, capital of ^I.adura, and taking 
pri-oner the Xabab who govcnicd it.**^ 
It^iiQrt of th^ Putt* Victroij^ in i*ojt 7 wria diw 
Pvssciiots^ «kc.y DmimentoSi cd. 1653, ill. 19. 

1753.— .“Ces embouchtos *.001 cn grand 
iiunibro; vd la divhion do co ileuvo cn 
dilTcrens bras ou canaux, h remontor justiu*^ 
Tirishixapali, ct ^ ia r>agodc dc Shimiig* 
hnni.*’— 115. 

17dl.— “After tho battle Mabouimcd -<Vli 
lOian, son of tho late nabob, ded to TnicliUx- 
apolli, A place of great strength.”— (7owij>5fc 
Iluf, o/ih Mar in India, 17ai, p. 0. 

TBINCOMALEE, ii.u. A wuli- 
kiiowii harbour oil the N.E, coiLst of 
Ceylon. Tiic proper xiaiiie is doubtful. 
It is alleged to bo 2*iruf:ko-ndtha-malat\ 
or T<uawju»malau Tim lust (‘Sea-Hill*) 
^ccuib conceived to lit our modern 
pronuxiciatiou, but not the older forms. 
It is jierlmps Tri^homt'vxalai, for 
‘Three-peak HilL* There is a shrine 
of Siva oil the hill, called Tvilontimni ; 
[feO the Madras Man* (ii. S16}}. 

1«^>53.— “ And then along tho coast to* 
wards tho north, above Daticalou. there is 
tho kingdom of TriquinamaW. — liarrw, ! 
n. ii. cap. 1. ^ 

1002.— “This IM.ico ha%dng departed, ' 
m/ido sail, and was driven by tho winds 
unknowing whither ho wont. In a few 
(ia>s ho camo in sight of a dc,«cTt island 
(iMBiiig that of Ccilon), where ho made tho 
land at a haven called Preaturd, botwcon 
iMquillimald au<l tho point of Jafonapa* 
tarn.”— Cbufo, V. i. 5. 

1072.— “ Trinqueuemalo h.ith a attrj[»asi- 
ingly fino harbour, na may bo scon from tho 
draught thereof, yea ono of tho boat and 
largest in nil Coy Ion, and butter sheltered 
from the winds tlian tho harbours of BelU- 
gamino, Gale, or Colombo.” — BtiWaciir, 113. 

1C75.— “/riia Cinghalcso themselves opiioso 
this, j>iiyiug that tlioy emigrated irom 
another aniniry . . . that some thom^nu 
years ago, a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of tho land of Tanaascry . . . c.imo to 
hind near tho Hill of Tricoemnalo with 
1800 or 2000 men. . . ifyW law (Vwr/ii, 
in VaUntiJn (Cjyf<m)» 210. 

1085.— “Triqulnimalo. . . ititryru, 
Pr. Tr. 0. 


1720. — “TOukeneinale, properly Tricoen- 
malo ” (t.r. TniunmalS), — VaUntijn {Cey- 
lon), 19. 

„ “ Trinkoxnale. . . BiVf. 103. 

1727* — “ . . . that vigilant ButcKrnan was 
soon after tliem with Ins Fleet, and forced 
them to tight diradvantagcoiisly in Tranka- 
malaya Jwvy, wherein tho French lost ono 
half of their Fleet, being either blink or 
bunit.”— Jlamlton, i. 313, [cd. 1744]. 

1751.— “'VVo arrived at Trineosomalo in 
Coylono (which is one of tho finest, if not 
y« best aud moht caiucioiis Harbours in y** 
World) the first of November, and otnployod 
thot and part of tho oiLsuiug Month in pre- 
paring our Ships for y" next Camp-iign.” — 
AlS. Letter of Janus Kenneff, Jan. 31* 


TBIPANG, & The sca-slug. Tills 
is the Jdnlny name, fr7prt«,7, f^r7;jan^. 
See SWALLOW, and BECHE-DE-hlEB. 


[1817. — “Bich do mnr ia W'oil known to bo 
a dried sea slug used m tho dishes of tho 
Ohincso : it is luiown among tho Malayan 
Islands ny the uanio of Tnpang. . . . 
Itajltts, 11, o/ Jctii, 2nd cd. i. 232,] 

TBIPLICANE, u.p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George ; the part \s here the 
palace of the “ Nabob oi tlio Caruatie ** 
IS. It has been explained, questionably, 
as riVu-raflv-^di, ‘sacrcd-creeper-tank.* 
Seslmgiri Sastri gives it os Tiru-alli- 
‘sacred lily- (Xymjihaea rubat) 
tank,’ [and so tlie Madras Glcss, giving 
the word as TiruvalUkheni,) 


167J.— “There is an absolute ncco&-ity to 
go on fortifying this placo in tho best manner 
wo can, our ciiouiies ot sea and land being 
within lc 9 S than musket shot, aud better 
fortified ia tlicir camp nt Trivelicone than 
wo are hero.”— Ft. St* (Iro, Consns* Feb. 2. 
In XvUs and Ests,, Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 
26. 


1079.— “Tho Didwan (Bewaun) from Con- 
venitu, who protend? to have conio from 
mrt, having boiit word from Troplicane 
at unlo^ tho Governor would come to tlio 
irdcn by tho river side to rcceivo the 
iiynnaund ho would cany it liack to Court 
fiiin, answer lb returned th,at it bath not 
son accustoinnry for tho Governours to go 
it to receive a bare PUyrmaund except 
icrti conio theroivith a Sorpow (bco SEER- 
AW) or a Toshoriff ” (soo TABHREBP).— 
Pee, 2. Ibid, 1873, No. III. p. Kh 

[1GS2-L — “Triiblicaue, Trobli^o Tri- 
Ay.”— Pihry n, St. Oia, cd. Prtnffle, U 


TRIVANDRUM, n.p. Tlie modern 
capital of the State noAV known as 
Travaiicoife (q.v.) Properly 27r«- 
(v)atMHtd • puraw, ‘ bacred > ishnu- 
Town/ 


TUrKAVEK, 


TBUMPAK* n.p. Thta thu n uno 
)i)' It Inch tho iuii\c m) 1 >uk 1» 

01 the city of Onuua on tho f.ujumi 
of th.tt iMtiU! ii kiiouiu Tho 
h kl tuiao u hu\>u ity Lt« ac* 

couiil of tliil {h'njjr, i. 1*')} 

to K*’n T'tnmAAj/t, Himhn of 
Tuiun/ au(l It ^^4U )»ioi>cily tho ]>iLto 

of t)}o ulil ot \Jinm liioro tii.iki 

ono l>ort) t!io iiiUio* of Toiuii or Torun 
i^hah. 

IfiO?.— “Whtu tl.a )»< 1 lO I ( iliU viU* 

tlut thcjr Aero to Umt frvu i.ii 

tiirvotiDti couUl Muter t v t n % ;lit( mI »« h * 
Mhtl they fiU u.i .( *( ilk thu (nii i{ *\ 
coIiLvtc'i ul «si.t Iho 

iii liUi) \ in.* to j % 

giiapl fer tho u^^!< Turuiaboriuc, whuh 
ucru ut tha ht ul <f th^ K«t tho 

t'orl*ij;uf»o *hoiM ohoao )«•*•■!.> m.i »f 

h) fhoA.l. 17:. ' ' I 

'MKutiMhilo tl*» t’.ij Loft r I 
<;nlcr<.(l Ah.UNi l> < «Jo tV •!.» i\\ 

amI MMttiiil ^ikli hit {c>/|7^ 0/ I 

t'n/cct<l thi> wAt<r-f mLi.O ho | 

>ntb all Iho rol ot tho /tJAo ^ 

4:.il c«.o.o to >» c^nt.il Tuniintat]ttd« 

whLhiiun tho uUi-ru m ^thuh shiro 
Moro‘omoj ilm trws oial < f 
MaUr, Mbteh iho |a.um» t( th» 

i,ity viith tlrtuh Mht*i ilo Mutt r u«(t) M^IO ' 
ttul Armu;^^ ut hii j-tov I o.ot ^ i 

to a cotitrtry w lu-l C /» »/»».- 

1010. •“ll»o hhr.il h .« a muU r . . . 

out) mTorunpAituc. mK eh UAjM^oef ahito 

vOt cUy, ut iho iittMiiiiY it iho h'tu.l, 
thao a well of frv'h Mitur, e( nhuti 
tha Ku ai.»l tho N^a.-ir tahu ailt iuui/c» to 
ualor tho ,)»Ar*lui* uhuh ihij hivv ihi.v» 
AWil mImcU pnxliua j-rfevti; o'erithti*rf 
Mhtyh 1 ^ |>: uiteif.’*- r^sT.’.ni, iCti tO i t 

li:. '' 

tJehma tho hiil., to tho ShH.W, 


a U4UH0TA1JAU) ha I i r^uijy 
wh» m aU ft'vc'l Jet forth hi>oMu, c-ra-iV 
u I f :/) la&ctm;i, vtith a Ur^o fotu r>a 
inh AJol lu ft wliieh he \ ui x 

talaiit M 4 * r< 4 iu%l Tuwa t'.>, tg i»h.cu ti .3 
K}| f f\Ut% tLit &\ cbk« u at v;r hte*; 
}h|il the firtn ^ (»f 3laliec;ll l/t 

jlraew.; eVi‘..ch h) 4U/<r*<l ih ho 

{ <h( 4 M att.ah thq hftft {4 Ihg (a< 

{ KLUtO) 1 ;. 1 1 ira a:* 1 aa t&T^rh ^ 

jh«». ihh f ' If, j,h l-O, 

I ••hvftf thu *»tnl lUja h 

I ihnu'i fi ‘ 01 Iho tiile, js 

iuSMihxt w A (erKct 4 a •«Uui :ha 

the {Jto> .*» aif.vi.; ui this 

</ tV..r«h wh.M tha «t)lgTWAQ2 l> hVo 
>; oj.ly the Lit*r *,1 th« t>io | 4 t 
Khruiho ti** ir^l'^r Mhibttha 

f jii>« r j ot ,4i\t Mg A 4 We 4..0 m the m:... i 
• f ihi'o iv>«i VtJ..iV.k fiaja, ^t. 1 

TCAUI O \ We.tr,”’— fMi.iO, II. th X 
|l'v*X— ♦*, • . ih^ ly MlivI otef lt> 
ailu.M » f tho Toaa Oa^rUib 

U4U) to A Lfuxj « f <• ir. /h UVi* 

J\'t, A 

XU0Ki\, 

(>hu M/j'atXii, sihcr uiaiivy^l* 

j Hu \ u the « r>uuuguty ii/mI . us.ohg 
fc>r a itut 111 r>th<;r 

il^ittv Jtf lu<hi it (or At fitltf) tJ 
us«i ihifonutly ; ai for o^vn^-atea of 
j h or of :: pho (^*vtu rally i» N.WMh 
! %»iH h ttl4 tililt of jiico, lD 

[ l.oai|H,tw TiUfOA 

[ 1 • 'yV.— ' * A rv«iu» t;ii a ef fi ur tukhu. tr 
I * .;ht;n\r, i« u.vU v \ch ehuj*. . • 

I hVo-.Afrf*, ip4(*rtt /Vo * A CiCr^a. ^4. 


aiul \V.S.\V, tluro it «4oth<r uirt of the 
(ho atuhora.{e fUl 
Mtf haitf igcnttutuil, a«»J uhkh inctuift* the 

Ithico calleil Xurumbdko . . . hcnfono*ev« 

tha AflCJcnt |»h iiuro h„« ^ the oU Kji.,rt 
of Onnui. with a few miuII incji, and * judr i 
‘ 1*^50 luhiii, Thcfu arg a1v> lirro two *:riAt 
vrclliof Mrtlcr. cilleii .\ficr tbv nuugi.f ibo 
pLwc, •Tho WclU of Turumhako' ; Mbich 
j^atisr ii tho mott MhoU*ou.oun»l tho friduil 

‘/J ‘.’’•s'*''’'' M Aim/. 

ii« SO* 

XUANy X Malay fiiun ami finctuL 
MoiU, iihtiicr.* The uoiil it u^^cil iu 
the Eimlish ami Dutch Mitlnjienti of 
till) Archi(>cIa^o exactly ad sahib m in 
India, [An early Chiue.tg form of the 
wonl is referred to tmder 3aHATll£j 

1563.^*^ Dorn J*auIo da Cntoti, who wa* a 
wortliy ion of bU father in his w.*il to do 
tho Km,; good rcrvlco , , , snipped a 
gooii tlcot| of which tho Kiii^ of ugcutAna 


unVbi.! 

• . Iliiw much did uy father 

fiiy fi r her f* 

•••Hgiiudct.l> UnUkis.* 

*•1 tuxy X,u hefu ihit tho Mini 
ifAiiS i* iwjuu-cidy wniuii rupee i.'rr4i/, 

is uuhnoMu ti .1 tho iMAxintry iktgah 
At |i,m\(S t«> flitidti ) w-v^oiiU ; the 

wi»nl il.cy mvAruihty u)0 is tiki. 

.Ms iiiu* h h *v;h 

TUCKAVEB, 5 . Money advonad 
to A ivot by hti Aiipcriitr to cn.\h\o 
him ti> (.irry on hiA tuUit.Uuiii, and 
tecotcmldc uitli hid ijugM gf rutenmv 
It U Ar,— H. (itiao, from Ar. i*ir/, 
‘rttetmth/ lima literally *a reinforce- 
: nieni/ 

llijOO. — **A ;jrcAi luAiiy of tlicm, wlie 
1)410 noirlxca forced to work .is Idwiifcr^, 
Mould bATo thunkfuHy rwcchcvl tacavyi 
tol>oriisdih by kti.itA!tu(.nt.s in the ixur*»o 
of two cr lUrvo J/y^u»v, 

it. 13S.] 

ISdO. *^Wht.u tho tsirkar Jiii) 0 »cd of 
luuU which rvxi.rted to it ... it ttold them 
nUmv^t always (or a .iiminfiiit («co KUZZJSR* 
ANA). Uw}Uiotimcs gaxo them iprati*, i)Ul 
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it never paid money, and seldom or ever 
advanced takdiVi to the tenant or owner/* 
^Minvtes of Sir T. Munro, I 71. These 
wo^a are not in Hunro's spelling* The 
Editor bos reformed the orthography. 

TU CKBEB, s. An official remindei!. 
Ar. — H. tahidf ‘emphasis, injunction,’ 
and verb taJzJd ‘to enjoin strin- 

gently, to insist.’ 

_ 1362* — *‘I can hardly dc^ribo to you my 
life-work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session coses, and a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
remarks . . . these take away all the en- 
joyment of doing one's duty, and make 
work a slavery.** — Letter from Col. J, R. 
Bechtrt in (unpublished) Memoir^ p. 28. 

[TUOKIAH,s. Pers. tahja^ literally 
‘a pillow or cushion’ ; but commonly 
used in tlie sense of a but or hermitage 
occupied by a fakir or holy man. 

[1800. — “He declared . . . that two of 
the people charged . . . bad been at his 
tucldah .** — Wellingtony I>esp. I. 78. 

e 847. — “ In the centre of the wood was 
aqir*a Talkiat (aiV) or Placo of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound.** — Mu. Mac- 
itiiziej Life in Ou Mission^ kc. ii. 47.] 

TULWAUR, s. Hind, ialwdr and 
tarvedr^ ‘ a sabre,’ Williams gives Skt. 
taravdri and iarahdlika. [“ Talwdr is a 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled nimc/uis” (Str IV. Elliot, 
in Ind. Aniiq. xv. 29). Also see 
Etjerton, Eandboolt, 138.] 

[1709.—“. . , Ahmood Sollay . . . drew 
his tolwa on one of thorn.*’ — fachon, Journcif 
from Indiut 49. 

[1829. — . • the panchae huzdr turwar 
JloAlordn, meaning the 'fifty thousand 
Bahtore swords,* is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Maroo. . * .** — 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.] 

1853. — old native officer who car- 
ried the royflJ colour of the regiments was 
cut down by a blow of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
OalJUld, ii. 78. 

TUMASHA, s. An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in the French sense), a 
popular excitement. It is Ar. tamdslii, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan ^ee Schuyler, below). 

1610. — “ Hccro aro aho tho mines of 
Munichand {^u. Rameband’s 1) Castle and 
Houses which tho Indians acluiowledgo for 
tho great God, saying that he took flesh 
vpon him to sco the Tamaaba of tho 
World.’*— Fijw/i, in Buichas, i. 436, 


1631.— “Hio quoqiio meridiem prospicit, 
ut spcctet Thamasham id cst pugnas Hie- 
pbantum Lconum Buffalorum et alianim 
lerarum. . . .**— D« Laei, JDe Imperio Jfaoni 
Mogolts, 127. (For this quotation I am 
indebted to a communication from Hr. 
Archibald Constable of the Oudh and 
Rohakund Railway.— T.) 

1673.—“. . . Wo ware discovered by 
some^ that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen wore come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight. . . :*-Fnjer, 159. 

1 705. — ‘ * TaxnachM. Co sont dcs r^jouis- 
sances quo les Oentils font on. rhonnour dc 
quolqu’unes do lours divinitez.” — Luillier, 
Tab. dec Matihes. 

1840. — “Runjeot replied, 'Don’t go yet; 
I am going myself in a few days, and then 
wo WT.11 have htrra tomacha.*” — Osborne, 
Court and Camp of Runject Singh, 120-121, 
1876. — “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomaBha, or amusement, they were 
always ready to explain and show you ove^« 
thing you wTshed to see.’*— iS’cAwy/er’s Turhi- 
afon, i. 176. 

TUMLET, B. Domestic Hind. 
tdmkt, being a corruption of tumSfer. 

TUMLOOE, mp. A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its month, formerly 
called Tdmralipti or -lipia. It occurs 
ill the ^lalmbhrirata and many other 
Sanskrit ivord.^ “In the Dasa Kumdra 
and Vriliat Katka, collections of tales 
ivritleii in the 9th and 12th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a ^eat 
port of Bengal, and the seat of an 
active and ilourishmg commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean” 
{Prof. H. H. lVili>o?i, in J. i?. As. Soc. 
V. 135). [Also see Cuimitigham, A7ic(. 
Geog. p. 604,] 
c. 150.— 

“ . . , Kal TTpbs aiJry ry rrorajuip (rd-yyi?) 

TToXeis* 

* 

Xla\ip^60p(L ^atrlXeior 

— PioUmy^s Tahles, Bk. VII. i. 73. 
c. 410. — “ From this, coatinuiug to go 
eastward nearly 50 yOjanas, w'o aixivo at 
tho Eiogdom of Tamx^pti. Here it is tho 
rivor (Gauges) empties itsolf into tho sea. 
Fah Hiau remained hero for two years, 
writing out copies of tho Soored Books. ... 
Ho then shipped himself on board a great 
niorchant vessel. , , .** — Beal, Travels of 
Fall Uian, &c. (1869), pp. 147-14S. 

[c. 1070. — “ . . . a merchant named 
Harahagupta, who had arrived from Tam- 
ralipti, having heard of that event, came 


n/MTUM. 


TVU.U 


OU 


thory (ull of curloMty.**-" A^Vf^Vi 

IdTO.^ln do .mi thg Ilo«.v)y : 

“IJcfofo ai>lirciU oi«rt<^»k tho 
at IkinLUurt met ihu «lmi4i/ 7 i1a> 4 u‘jt 
fn>m lliluo ore» and at ni»;ht |a\ ^*1 tho 
Ai//*/atTumbalco’‘-iV. *V. ^Vu. (Cuamil 
tPii Tour). In t( /.jclJ. N*u« It, C!/, 

^ 2. — Wo foil iloAiio 

liolu.r Tumbolco Kucr. 

**yi('t«.'<ry!J.~'Woanc.hori.d at the Channel 
Tre< N .lud Uy hvfo )* and itb f it viwut 
/if a fr;.ilo to carry ui cner to KcJ^cni,”— 
y^Kiry, ll.ik. Sjc. i 17%). 

IU>a) JanoMaiid ,\Lr) . • . 
fell ua a sitiii on thi* Hide Turobolco {oinc. 
• . '■mi/, f cn OM /*Vfi n/r, W.) 

17lld. ^ **TaUlboti and iUtuu .^to tao 
t'ortu.;uc u Mlhuii. wUru thuyjuio their 
churchci, lud *«.iU h*iMr»t I’nf*. .'’ipi, v, 

fl7iU-*»Tomb%Ml.** under KEDOE- 

nEE.) 

TUMTUM,-v Ail(V.c,at. Wnln 
lint Isiiim tliL* oM^ni. [It it .ilinuit 
(vrhuuly a curr. nt llngltOi 
lilt* ahin^ uh* of uhudi in tlii* m’Umi of 
U C 0 U\ 0 \.nhi' {.Ktotdllut to I ho 
Diet) (l«u<3 Irniii Im 17 hicii u«i\\ 
Kn^'l2»lMi|KMkni^' oftiMi 

ui ado^'o.iit \Mtji .i sin^do hor e ,ii a 
iUHiItt/K} 

* tSOO — Wo hid oal> «1 CO j to m*, m.d 
MO alutuld have met a tatr if tiuntumi 
Mlucli Mould lu^o toKcn ui oa.*'**-ri'ir/.ii s 
The Jhivl /iuiiy>l/in\ U^h 

[IfcisO,— *'A (5,BT. cart oaro tnirrlid a 
lkilhlii»{ nuichino, amt the> called tho child 
Tum^tum.”— //. /A- 

/lit AVyAf, 71.1 

TUNOA, TUNOAW» c;e » 

UtnUunlh, prin. InaA/nh l‘ni|k'rly an 
ou tho ft^tenue of a 
jrtiticular Iwalitv in utour of an 
tmlividtul ; hut m itd iiuv^t ortitn.uv 
luoilorn mmi^o it is ineroly a wutd for 
the wages of a monthly ."ctv.uu. For 
*t full account of the .sjiccdal older tu^cv* 
of tho wunl "fo ll'i/aivj. In the second 
ijUoUition llu* iiio H ohfotiru ; ]ictha|*a 
it lucaiw Ihu villages on tvliicli 
mvnts li.wl hcou gi.intcd. 

ITM.— “Uoydoolub . . . has taken tlio 
dit^luirgo of tho tuncawii :uul tliu arrcari 
of tho halxyijs army ui»oii h5m-oir.”.-0, in*-, 
ni ; [ii. IhSl]. 

1760.—** You havo lieen under tho iicce:>. 
Mty of writing to Mr. HoImoU (who w.u »etu 
to collect in Uio tuncani). , . , Tho low 
men that nio employed in tho tuncan aro 
not to bo detruded on.*— TAc AamiA /» 

/*wf. n«d Counrif o/ /V. n'l/i., in £o«y, 
23u, 


**ThC40 rc-ctipU am coiled ton* 
cawJ, and entiCo tho holder to rcceiro to 
tho amount fMni tho trvojurioi . . • tho 
toVkioK < o ino in.**— li, »,f7i}. 

— ’*lh« GroMLU cf cliltf* 

« • , Mtro ^att^ued vMlh a lucctand Umjf/a 
taalea, or tnluto fn m certain territenvs 
on ahiili they hid a real or prutenUd 
cldm.** — hVw« /fii/A/. cd, 

i. 

[bjl.— **'nio .^lUU dcUclnntuu . • , u*.d 
tu Ui hy tuzikbwilis, or aui,*t.u.%nu 
of the pfovimial cr.lUxlon of foVci.Ue."— 
/i/t aid./* ,l )V»*r ed the 

I Jig 

TURA, c Or. Turk, tum. This 
wotili^tbcd in the Autobiography of 
iUbtTi .md in other Mahuiniiudaii 
uulit.try u irr.uivi i of the lOtli I'cuiury. 
It I) .idmittMl by tlio traiLAitur» of 
Uil^cr that it i* rendered by them injit*' 
conjtecuMlly, and we i.iniwt but think 
that they hate the ittuh. The 

cxjduutiou of liif which limy 4U0IC 
frciiii Mcfiittski 15 and 

<.omblni]ig thii wUh the iiuniier m 
which the iptoUilion't ^how* thc>* t*irs 
to have lnx*n uiii]doycsi| uecanimt but 
fiiiuk that the uKviiiihg which be>t 
sniu U St gibion/ Hir If. KIHot, in 
referring tu the ru>l jONxigu from 
Ikikr, adohii the nadtng tiihra, and 
rt\\ •> ; ** Tuhnu ,ire uungags, but • . « 
Uad.tuiti mukci tho meaning pUitH hv 
‘•lying that tliey were /iV/tif inVA <ar/A 
{Ttir(kh-ijUid4fhUf f, ISd). . . . Thu 
•xeka iLdi by t?hcr Shah .x^i temporary 
forliliculioiw on hU m.ireh lowanfs 
Ikljputdna Were ffifjriM ** (Elliot f vi. 4G0). 
It li evidenty how oxer, that EiWd 
turns were no tobnis, wditbl n 
refeicnrc to the (/-’/hV, iv% 405) 

regiuxUng Sher Shah bhowo lh.it ilia 
i^u of Uigs lUlisl with suid on that 
oce.iPiion w*.w tvgarticd as n new con* 
triiance. The fdW of Ikidduni nuy 
tlicaTore ptuluMy l>c a miMrearimg ; 
wltiNc the tu*e of gibioui iiu|ihc:i 
Uece.-vsirilv tliat they wouM be hlle*l 
with v.irth. 

tils mttio o( I'.teit'.it) “I 
dircet4.d that, according te Um ciuloni of 
Ham, (ho min^caniigcj vhould Iro con* 
nected together with t At/ted bulbhhks os 
with ch.ufttf. Iktuceu ci cry imo gun* 
cirriage* were U or 7 tikraji (or Lre.i.*tuorh«}« 
The matchlochmen <itood Kdiiad the.*e guns 
nml tOiws, and dU'lMivc'd their match- 
loclu. « , . U M419 seltlcil, t)ut as P.Vul)wt 
Mas a consdorablo city, it would cover ono 
of our ihinka by ita uulldings and houses 
while wo might fortify our front by tdras* 

. . .**— /inter, p. u(M. 
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1528.— (At tho bjego of Cbaodcrl) ** over* 
and piouccM wero ap|>oiutcd to con* 
strucl ^TO^ks on which tho guns were to bo 
planted* Ail tho men of tho army woro 
directed to prejwro turas and ‘•caling- 
laddcni, nud to ‘'cn'o tho tdraa which nro 
n-twl in ttttnchiiig forid. . . p. 3rd. 

Xliu editor*^ note at tho former 14 : 

**Tho iuc.miug (vi^:. 'breastwork') o^seigucd 
to Tdra hero, and in i-ovoral other places 
is merely conjectural, founded ou Putts do 
la Croix's explanation, Qiul on tho meaning 
giron by ^ieniii^ki io Ttir, viz. niiotfanu, 
Tho Turaa may have been fonned by tiio 
branchcj of trooj, interwoven liko basket- 
work ... or they utay have been covered 
defences from arrows and . . «" 

Attain: '*Tbc.-o Tdras, so often mentioned, 
tippe.ir to h«avo been a >ort of inhulo^ under 
L-over of which tho ai>*>.ulant4 advanced, and 
suinutinici breached tho wall. . * 

TUBAKA, ii.p. This 'svord is ap- 
plied iKdh hi M<i]iratti aitd in Tclugu 
t</thu .Arahommedans (rur/^j). [The 
iLituil fann in the* inscriptions is 
T«rui/<An (see Doiiihvj (Jnitfftcr, i. pt. 

i. 189).] Like this is TunV: (see 
TAROUK) which tho Burmo.-o now 
apply to tho ChiiiCAO. 

TUBBAlT) s. Some have supposed 
this \vell-knowii English word to bo a 
corruption of the P. — 'H* 

* hcaii-wrap,* as in the following : 

IWr.— *‘I bought a few cccrbuzids and 
thcro (at Cuttack) to know tho 
clilteruuco of tho prices." — .1. //uwnVfoii, 

U m (scoPIECB-GOODS). 

This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the liLtorv of the word. Wedge- 
wood's .suggtotiou that the word may 
hederivea from Fr. fitrbin, * a whelk,* 
is ccpially to be rejected. It w really 
a cormption of one which, ^ though it | 
hceins to Ik! out of uso iu modern 
Turkish, Wics evidently u^cd hy the j 
Turks when Europe liri»t became | 
faniiliur with the OtlojJians and their 
ways. This is hot forth in Uie quot'i- 
tioK below from ZedlePs Lexicon, 
which is coiToboraled hy thujse from 
Itycaut and from Gal land, &c. The 
proj^er word was apparejitly duffcuua. 
Some mo<lurn Persian dictionaries give 
the only nicanlng of tlii^ as ‘a sjmh. 
iiut ^Iciiinaki explains it its ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin j a wrapper for 
the head*; and VulU‘r.s also give.s it 
this iiieaniiig, as well as that of a. ‘sash 
or belt.* . In doing &o lie quotes 

* Tlie l’< r«. jfurtttta I** ab'fl)** uyA for .1 Mvalnt- 

lult' In India, Lut in Twau albo fora turUin. 


Shakespear*s Diet., and marlts the tise 
os * Ilindostaiii- Persian.* But a merely 
Jlindustani of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey iu the 15th and ICth ccuturie.s. 
The libc of did&rmd for a turban was 
pjobably genuine Persian, adopted by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap- 
parently from Arab, dul, ‘rofivre,* 
admitting of appliciition to either a 
girdle or a head-wrap. From the 
Turks it passed in the forms TuUimit, 
Tolliban, TurUitit, &c., into European 
languages. And wc believe that the 
dower (ultp also luis its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 
ban, [a view accepted hy Prof. Skeat 
(Conciitf Diet, S.V. fuff/), fKr 6 an)].* 


1137.—'*. . . tele lonibagino asaai cho 
loro cbiaai.ana turbouti , tolo asiai colla 
s.ilclu, cho ler chiainano sari* (sash), . . — 

Letter on prcscnU from tho Sultiu to L 
tlo* Medici, in Itoicof's Lvrfn:o, cd 1325, 
ii. 371-72. 

c liOO.— ^'Estradiote &ont gens eommo 
GeneUiro^; vestu/, h rued ot a chevaJ, 
eommo Ics Ttircs, tauf la teste, ou ih no 
liortcnt ccsto toillo qu'ils appellont tolliban, 
ct hont dura gem, ct coucJient dehors tout 
I'au ot lours chovaulx."— PA, tfr C’o)j<wyttrr, 
Liv, VIII. ch. viii. cd. Lupvnt (181d), n. 
450. Tlim given in Danott's translation 
(150.5): "These UstradioU aro soldtcra like 
to the ^lirkcs rnniz.iricj», and attired both 
on foot© and on hor*ob:vck« hko to tlio Tutlts, 
save that they woaro not yjkiu their head 
such a grtwt roido of lianeii as the Turkos 
do called («V) ToUiban."-p. 323. 

15S6-8. — . . itho King’s Secrotario, 

who had ui)oa hii head a pocco of died linou 
cloth folded vn hko v nlo a Turk^ TuUbam” 
— loifawtifJiusUr Thonm CumfuA, m f/aU, 
iv.33. 


1583. — “ In this c.anoa v^as tho Kihg’s 
iecrotario, who had on hia head a picco 
)f died linen cloth folded vp hkeynto a 
LVkcs Mlban."— io<a. iv. 337. 

c. ICIO.— ". . . un gros turban blanc h 
a 'TufT|ue»"“—P'/rffrtf Luidf, i. 03 J fHak. 
3 oc. 1. island 135 ]. 

Kill. — Cotgravo's French Diet, has ; 
" Taliban ; m. .1 Turbant or I'urkUih hat. 

" Tolopan, as Turbot. 

"Turban: m. A Turbant; a iHtfki'Jh 
tat. of white and fine liunen wreathed into 
V rundlo: broad at tho bottom to cuclooo 
tho head, and lessening, for oniamont, 
towards the top." 

1015.—". . . boun Crislmnofo*5&etrovttto 
con turbante bianco in capo, sarobbo i>ercii» 
coitrotlo o a rinegare o a »)onro. Questo 
turbant 0 |)oi lo iiorttino Turchi, «* vane 
././/« Vatu, L 00. 


*]h>&bcco (1551) Mys; **. . iiiguus uhlquo 
loiuiQ copla oircrclotun JJarcUvoniii}, llyxciii- 
Km, eomiiiqaoi finwo Tutipan voc.vut." 
-.A>W. i.y:Ucvircd. p. J7. 
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.ip|uicn(ly of tlic NUiic opuitoii, for 1750-5‘J.— “riurno Gonnans q.iU tbo tur- 
explunii)^ thi^t tlio Otnm^lo^v Icoya CnhMU Uu»: {or thix rcA<»i\ I looked 
of C*a)icui of the* Fond s” for them licjv, and ti> the best of my 

111! til it (tUtltf •VTi},luf\ *’'-*«* «i«l»ranco I nu-i toM thoi were foreign." 

• .11 V Y V _o/of Torr^A, m-m Wo do not know 

• anu! ortgtiiiill^ iroiu India ; beniL' irhother the mi'itako of for OtUorf 

Jierc‘111, 4i> he j'U'ifive nii<l bclongi to tJio nripn.it aailinr or to tho 

Mioin', In 1015 we fmd W, K<l\\anl>, trandalor— i>rulal»ly to the pro\erWittl tm- 
the K.L Ci».\ aju'iit .i! Aimir, writing 

to K>nd the ^lonil “tiuee or four mrrDicrvTt rPTTxnsrPT* Vi. 

Turkey rork.'* .uuT h^’n^ fiv he li.ith *mil 

three 'h- 1(, Imt no hen^■ (l^lvuml ‘'<h'>.'rcaiKO. t'-aOhinh, 

K. i. 0. 3H3J. Heic, l.onever, ‘"'“""'J'- 

the aiiihjgnilv hctwviui the kmI turkey 

.nml the t-nin.-.t-foul i.uv ,.,wsibi;v «. S.-.i-llnirl. A tar- 

' jfn'ul ‘f Pn n lunhn OW ) [TluMvora (XUp.H) lm> 

Kiii.'li-.h leiiii. 1 tUSSAH, TUSSER, A kind of 

0. K{J7.— “'rho iji't tune m im Ij/o that * infeiJoi* >ilk, the iK'^uei of which ,iie 
1 siw a thru rotk nv.ui in Uio tu\ of . now i uiii]ii<»nlv expoitid to Knglanu. 
Kaidim. f Lad at tiru Uken it fur au I iioiieraUv regard the 


/Atfrfa, tv« 257« 

c. IfiaO.— “One a ‘'l.t.ric' of jN:.io<»ek 
that h.'ei hten hrout;!ii to i#en>in\ and eoui> 
luonly tallcfl the Indian {ovfV'^(*oofa...u 

/S’tUUAt, 11^. 

ir»27,— ‘•'iTurkli or i/lndh. 


(1810) aiwL(»A.;-/i (ii. 158, 2U), 

We liiid it 111 the .ihi~{^Akh*trl iia faw(>% 
and in Dr, Jlucliaiian f»/Air (•‘ue 
liidou), 'rhe term is stippoied to he 
adopted from Skt. frus^iru, Hind, 


e/;r, /tf Indui x^i Ar.dna iut nffau \ loiiu of the lorooii ? lUc iilotU w liOj' . 
>iL Jk inbiachc luen. T. Hnbiain‘^ch i worm pixiduci d Ihis -ilk h geuerau> 


hull, Ciirruitiorh him. ... II, Favon 
do Its Indun. (i. Foiillo dTmle. If. 2. 


nlouLilled with diif/jcrdtu pn^iAn/, hut 
Caul. Hutton Ii.ui iliowii t)iat there 

* . 1 . biKivirii na 


(iallDjMiie. h* (j»iUo*i>.uxo, *fntA d* itrim* sevcrtil .sjieciei known 0;$ fifvi/’ 

uuo natiira udctiir iwirticmaru . , u.m are found nliiio?t 

^uiiudicaO, If .\»»iaiaui, ilclc.igri’i • . . a . * . ovtiuit of the 

piXa,, i. niaor, nnd -jm'd in '“"“S I w 

.Utliluum pracciinw hivciiiunliir. forv^it IracU of Iinlw. l>Ul tlu OUU 

“A ^uriiit, or (linnie IfeiiiK* . . . heat of the nianuf.icture of .stullrt, 


hclow in the Uum^tn 7’niK.. 

Ifiu:!.— “nil. Galluu Indicua, ant Turclcus actitn^ of 1801 hy l)r. llo.v Jiirg * 
(uuciii \euiut), galHnacei aavum iKvmm Ollkud lOpoit on 

MiTH.nit; iMcuiulU'* alc«i, ut carnthui v.ddo by J. OtoifhfWth Calcutta, 18 (rtiict 

iilliii .**— “ \ lht4 <t Jif/ttij, ill chibonile iiiticlc in 'Nutt, Mtioii* 
cd, X. 110. <)g 

Kfuncoiiaiipollciil ow d /««»• ^ i t.i ** 

Ml oycati Icnucl no uo troiino i»oiiit mix c. 1500.— TM3W, per i lu . • * i 
Iiidcj lc9 Aogloli lu iionmaMil Jlii|>ooa. — .loi, i. Ji. 
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[1591,— Seo tlio account Iwr Rumphius, 
i^uotcd by Ivc, cit* p, 99J 

1720 — “ Tesaersae ... 11 cUs long and 
2 oU broad. , • — ValtnUjitf v, 17$. 

1796.—**. . . I send you liorowith for 
Dr, Itoxbufgh a spccimcu of Bughy Tuaaah 
silk. . . . Thera are nono of the Paliua 
Ohri&ti ^poeJea of Tu^seb to bo had hero* 
... I havo heard that there jk another 
varutton of tho Tiiftseh tixlk-tvorm in tho hxll& 
near fiaughpoor,’* — Lottor of Jf, Aikimoiif 
aaabo^c, in Limu Tmiw., 180 p. 11. 

1602, — **Thoy (tho insects) aro found in 
such ahuuflanco over many parte of Bengal 
and tho adjoining provinces os to^ have 
afforded to tho natives, from time imtne- 
moriah an abundant supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-coloured silk, com** 
mouly called Tlisseh silk, nhicli is ivo\cii 
into a cloth called Tusaeli (foofVnVs, much 
worn by Brarains aud other hccta of IliU' 
doos."— /tor&iiiYjrA, Ibid, 81. j 

c. 1S09.— **Tho chief use to which tho 
tree (TVnntnafiu efufu, or is however 
applied, is to rear the Taaar silk." — jSu- 
r/m»iin, £ustmi InUntf li, 157 

[1817 — ***A thick cloth, called tuauni, in 
made from tho wob of tho gootco iobcct 
in the district of Vccrbhoomco.'’— irunf, 
JJindootf 2d ed. i. 85.] 

1876.— ** Tho work of tho Tuasur silk- 
sveaverb has so tillon off that tho Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business ivitli them." 
— 14 Oct., p. 403. 

TUTIOOBIN. np. A sea-port of 
Tinnevelly, and long the seat of pearl- 
iisliery, in Tamil TuUuhhultf [which 
the Madras Gloss, derives from Tam. 
fdffu, Uo scatter,' Ludt, ,* habitation 'j. 
According to Fra Paolino tho name is 
Tutuhidif place whore nets are 
washed/ but he is nob to be trusted. 
Another etymol^ alleged is from 
fwru, * a bush.* But see Bp. Caldwell 
below. 

1^.— **At this time the King of Capo 
CoxuDrin, who calla bim&clf the Great King 
(see TBAyANCORE}i wont to war with a 
neighbour of his who was king of tho 
places beyond the Capo, called ManapX and 
Totueuxy, inhabited by tho Christians that 
were tnado there by Miguol Vaz, Vicar 
Goneral of India at tno time.”— iv. 
403. 

1610. — ^J*And the said Captain and Auditor 
shall go into residence evoty three years, 
and to him shall pertain all tho tempor^ 
government, without any intormedaling 
therein of tho mombers of tho Company 
* , , nor shall tho said members (lefiyuMM) 
compel any of tho Chiistians to remain in 
the island unless it is their voluntary choice 
to do so, and such os wbh it may live 
at Tuttucorun.' — iKap’s Zctltr, in L. das 
MongOeSf 386. 


ICii*— **Tiio other direction in which tho 
residents of Cochlm usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutocozim, on tho 
Fishery Co.ost (Costa da Pescaria), nhich 
goU tlmt namo from tho pearl which is 
Rbhcd there.”— jBomrro, IIS. 

[c, 1G60. — **. . , musk and porcelain from 
Catnap and pearls from Bcharcn (Bahrein), 
and Tutucoury. near Coylon. . . /fermer, 
cd. Coiijfu6fr, 201.] 

1672. — ** Tho pearls aro publicly sold in 
tho market at Tutecoi^yu and at Cailpat- 
nam. . . • ThoTutocoriiuahaiidManaarish 
pearls are not so good as tho«a of Pemia 
and Ormus, bcciiubo they nro not so free 
from water or so wliito.”— ilafdoevj (Germ, 
cd.), 145. 

1673. — **. . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 
Town in timo of Yore.” — i'Vyrr, 49. 

[1082.— ** Tho Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticonn Bay, imme- 
diately ^ont for y* Counccll to consult about 
it.”— JJiaru Ft. St. Gw. 1st scr. 
i. 69.] 

1727. — “Tutecareen has a good safo 
liarbour. . . . Thu colony supunntonds a 
Pearl-Fuhcry . . , wliich brings tlio Dutch 
Company 20,OOOIi. yearly Tribute.” — J. 
Ilamilkn, 1. 334; [eS. 1714, i. 336]. 

1881.— ** Tho final » in Tuticoiin was 
added for somo such euphouic reason as 
turned Koclichi into Cochin aud Kumnri 
into Comorin. Tho meaning of tho name 
TiVtulliuH is said to bo *tbo town wbero 
tho wolls get filled np* ; from tuttu (properly 
filrffu), *to fill up a well,* and Mi, 'a 
placo of habitation, a town.* This dcrira- 
tion, whether the truo ono or not, has at 
least tho merit of being onpropriato. . • 

— iJp, Caldicellf Jlisl. oj Tuinadbjt 75. 

TYCONNA, TYBKANA, s. A 
room in the basement or cellarage^ or 
dag in the ground, in which it lias in 
some parts of India been the practice 
to ])as 3 the hottest part of tlio day 
during the hottest sijason of the yetir* 
Pers. tah->hhdna^ ‘nether -houses' 
‘subterraneous apartment.* [“In the 
centre of the court is nn elevated plat- 
form, tiie roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a cemcon, ivbitlier 
travellers retire during the great beats 
of the auinuier** (AfonVr, Journey through 
Persia^ &c., 81). Another name for 
such a place is sarddheh (Burfoa, Ar* 
Nights, i. 314).] 

1663.—“. • • 20 these hot Counirios, to 
entitle an House to tho name of Good and 
Fair it is required it should ho , • 

furnish'd also with good CoUars with great 
Flaps to stir tho Air, for reposing In tho 
fre^ Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of tho Clock, 
when tho Air of theso Cellars begins to bo 
hot and stufiSng. . • Brrater, £,T. 79; 
! [cA Constable, 247]. 
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c. 170(1.— The throng that accoiiipanJcU 
that luinistor proved 40 very great that tho 
door of tho house, uhich huppeuod to ha\o 
a Toh'Qhosa, an<l ]>o^sil>ly w:ih at that 
moment under n secret intliionce, gavo ^^ay, 
and the Iwxly, the Vuir, and all hts conii>atiy 
foil into thu apartment uQderue.itli.**— iSeir 
jjj. U». 

ISTJ.— »‘Tho heal at JellalAhad from tho 
end of April was treinuudou'4, lO.'i’ to 110* 
in thu shade, llior^hody uho could do 40 
lived in undcrgrumid chambers called ty* 
khdnds. ilntadfoct dates a letter ‘from 
niv dell hix feet under i;roun«l.*”--J7f ». 
Jlaeifiiite, »Sh/rMj tthd n/ n 

m i'. «98. [Tho '•amc author in her lA/ff 
in the MUsiua (i. aCO) writes taikhana.j 

TUXALL, TAKSAUL, h. The 
Mint. Hind, from Skt. tanhudUly 
* coin-hall/ 

[ 1757 .— *' Our proviaions were regularly 
Kent us fiv)ni the Dutch Tankiial. . > 
UuivcelCn A«n% \n Attaei on CuUntUtt p. (51 ; 
in H7u./tr, /.<n/y /ffcoirfi, ‘JIS. 

[1811.— *‘Thu Ticksali, or huporintendent 
of tho mint. , . ,**— 7urf7<ifr.cX, AVMn»f, 
IJOl.l 

TYPHOON, A tornado or 

cycloinNivinit ; a Midden .storm, a ‘nor* 
wester* (* 1 .''.), »Sir John linrrow (*ec 
AiituLiinj, 57) ridicidc-i ^‘learned anli- 
i[imnan.3** lor fancying that the CMiincae 
took tuphoon fiom the Egyjdiau Tijphou^ 
the word hedng, accoiding to him, 
simply tlie Chiness syllable*-, 

*<Jreat Wind.* Ilia ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a inouo-»yllabic lan- 
guage like the Chine.se (as we h.ive 
remarked clscwliurc) you w.iy construct 
u plausible etymology, to meet tho 
rccpiiroments of the hOund alone, from 
anything and for anything. And iis 
thcie is no evidence that tlie wonl is 
ill Chine.'^ Uro at all, it would perhaps 
be as fair a Migge-tion to derive it from 
the Kuglish *uu” Mr. Oile^ 

who fitem.s to think tluit the balance of 
evidence i.s in favour of thU (13«irrow*s) 
etymology, admits a »eriou» objection 
to be that the Chincfce h.ave ^pccial 
names for the typhoon, and larely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely ns a ‘great 
wind.* The fact is ih»it very few words 
of the class used by teafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
to Chinese ohjecl.'i, are directly taken 
from tlie 0111110.-0 language. Kg* Mnu- 
<hirin, pagoda, cJwp, cwly, tutcmiyiie 
none of tUe.se are Cldmi.‘'C. And the 
prohahility is tiiat Vasco and his 
followers got the tnfuo, which our 
frfiilors made into toujfon and then into 


(yphooM, as they got the vion^lo which 
our Khiilois made into monsoon, direct 
fiom the Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is tjlfiin, >v]iich is 
u.-ed habitually in India fur a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane deiiiies it as 
nieanuig ‘an overpowering rain, . . . 
Xoah*.s Hood,* etc. And there can bo 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Gieek rtv^iv or rttfitly. [liut Burton 
(dr. Xight'^, iii. :157) alleges that it is 
pure Aiahi<\ and coiiie.s irom the root 
fnuf, ‘g^iiiig nniiul.*] Tlim woid 
(the etymologists ‘^.ly, fiom ri<;^c5, ‘I 
rai^-o .smoke*) u.is a]ii»liefi to a demon- 
giant or Titan, an<l either daectiy 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of "the Titan (os in India 
a wlnrlwiiid is cilhd ‘a Dovil or 
Pisachco*) to a ‘waterspout,* and 
tlicuoc toanahrgoiHRtoriny phciuiinciia. 
‘ WaU»r'<|K>iit ’ M*ems eviaeiitly tho 
nuMiiing of TV(ft(Lv in the Mtttnrologua 
of Ari-lotle ('>t*>i'CTttt ntv oty , , , 

V) in. 1 ; tJie (wi'.sige is exceedingly 
dillicult lu reiidiT churly) ; and also i‘u 
the cpiotation which we gi\e from 
Aiilns (Jellju.*^. 'Die word nitty Ijum* 
come to the Arab.s either 111 maritime 
intercours.!*, or through the tran-ilatioiw 
of AiiRtotle. It occuis (<i/-^Vifw) 
several tiinc'i lu the Koran ; thus in 
sura, \ii, Ull, fora Hood i}r storm, one 
of the plague.'* of Kgypt, in a. x.xix. 
M for the IXdiigo. 

Dr. K. Ilirili, again (lyoitni. /?. Geog. 
Soc. i, 2C0), advocates the tpiasi-Chine.-u 
origin of tlie word. Dr. Hirth l)a.s 
found the word 7'’ai (and uDo with the 
addition of /uiig, ‘wind*) to be really 
applied to u ceriain cIors of cyclonic 
wdiuis, in a ('hineso work on Forma-xi, 
wltich Is a rt*-i»«ue of a hook originally 
publislud in IGllt. Dr. ilirtli thinks 
t*ai as here u^-fd (winch m nut the 
CldiU'he wold tn <^r tat, ‘gicat,* and is 
expie.ved hy a diilcieiit character) to 
be a local Koniifwrn term ; and is of 
opinion that the combination M-fniig 
is “ a .soumi so near that of typhoon as 
ahno'jt to o.xclude all other conjecture.^ 
if w'e con.sider that the writers using 
the term in Kuropwiu language.s w’^ere 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
htonns encountiuod in tliat part of the 
China Sea," Dr. llirth also refers to 
X?. Mende.s Pinto and the i)as.sige.H 
(ipioted below) in which he saj's in/iio 
IS the Chinc.-e name for .sucli atorms. 
Dr. Hiith*a pm^er i.s coilainly w'orthy 
of much mure ultuiition than tlio 
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scornful obsevtion of Sir Joliu B<irro\v, | 
but it docs not induce tis to change our I 
view ns to tbo origin of tijiihoon, I 

Observe that the Port, lufdo diV 
tinctly represauts tfifan and not t’at« 
and the oldest Kndisli form 
Uujfon* docs the sainu, wblTst it Is not 
by any means imqiicstiouablu that 
these Portuguese and En|*lis 1 i forms 
were first applied in tho Clnna Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. 01 >sct vc ul&o 
Lord Bticon’s use of t!ie word 
III his Latin below ; also that (Ofun is 
an Ar.ibic word, at least ns old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in .*>oun<l and 
me.miiig torv^iCv, whilst it is habitually 
used for a btorm in llindubtaui. This 
ia shown by the fpiotations below 
(IBIO-ISOG); and Platts defines tji/ihi 
as violent btorm of wind and ruin, 
a tcmpcat, a typhoon ; a Hood, deluge, 
immdiitiou, tlie uuiveii»«il deluge’’ etc. ; 
albo(a/un 7 , ** stormy, tempestuous . . . 
boisterous, quanclbimie, %iuleiit, nuiMy, 
riotoiw” 

Little importance ia to he attached 
to Pjiito’s hngiUbtie icmarks such as 
tliat quoted, or civri to the hka dropt 
by Couto. We np{>ruhuiid that Pinto 
made exactly the s;uiie inibtnkc that 
Sir John Barrow did ; and we ncc(l 
not wonder at it, i\lieu so many of our 
countrymen in India have buppo&ed 
hackery b) he a llnulubtani ^\ord, and 
when we find even the learned H, U. 
Wilson abaiiming topo (in tlie bcuso of 
‘grove’) to he in native Jllndustani 
lUh ^lany instanci's of such tui.st.ahes 
might he quoted. It is just poteihle, 
thougli not we think very nrohjihle, 
that some contact with the Fornio^n 
term inav have inilucnccd the motlifieu- 
tioii of tlic old English form tuj/bn into 
typhoon. It ia much more likely to 
have been intluoiiccd by the analogies 
of nio»$oo», simoom; and it is quite 
po 5 aible tljat the Formosan mariners 
took up their (unc.vplaiiied) M-fung 
from tho Dutch or Purttigucsc. 

On the origin of the Ar. word the 
late Prof. Bohcrtsou-Snutli forwarded 
tho following note : 

*‘Tlio question of tho origin of rt7fta 
appears to be somewhat tangled. 

‘whirlwind, watonpout,* con- 
nected with rVipot scorns pure Greek ; tho 
combiiuitioq in BaahX^pkont Fxod. xir. 2, 
And SepkOnty tho northern one, in Joo], H. 
20, suggested by Hitzig, appears to break 
down, for Ihoro is no proof of any E^ptian 
name for Set corresponding to 'I^*phon. 


** On tho other hand 7tlAln, tho dclugi^ is 

M liorrowcd from tho Aramaic. 

alfa Hood, is both Jewish, Amniaie 
and Syruc, and this form H not borrowed 
from tho Greek, but comes from a tnio 
Semitie root (Sf * to ovorilow,* 

<<£liitngaiD, thosenso of irA/rhrtnd is not 
reco^niseil in etossical Arabic. Even Vovy 
in his dictionary of later Arabic only cites a 
modern French- Arabic dictioiuiry (IwthoFs) 
fop tho bcuso, TuHrhilfony (rotuhi, BhUni in 
the M<jh\t el J/oAlf docs^ not giro thissonw, 
though ho is pretty full in giving moJcni ns 
vv uU «ib old v> onls uiiil sun^e^ In Arabio tbo 
root fj7/mc.'ins 'to go round,* nnd a combina- 
tion of this idea witli tbo »«nso of suihlen 
duAiiUr might conceivably have given tbo 
now nitnimig to ^ tho wonl. On tho other 
hand it bccuii simpler to regard this sonso 
AS a bto lo.in from bomo modem form uf 
fyp/tu, or ((/ear. Hut in order finally 
to stiltid tbo matter unu waiiU examples of 
thui hcu>o of (Sfin,** 


[Prof. Skeat (ConcU Diet, h,v.) gives: 

Kometiincs chunicd ns n Ohine.‘)C word 
meaning great wind* , , , but ihLs 
bceuH to lie a Into mystincation. In 
ohl authors the form^ure tuffoun, 
fip/iou, vkc. — Arab. a hurncaiu^ 

btorm* Gk. better rv^t, n 

wliirbrind. The close .iccideiital coin* 
cidcnce of the>o words in sense and 
form is veiy remarkable, as IVbiliiey 
note.-i.’’] 


c. A.D. 100.-~“. . . dies quidtitn iaadem 
illuxit : i)cd iiichil do ^voriculo, do taevitiavo 
roniU-viin, ipiui turbinps otuim crebrioroa, 
et cocluiii ntnim et (umigADtea globi, ct 
Hgumo qiuicdnm nulmim mctucnd.'ie, quas 
rv^wrat vocabant, iinpondcro, unmincre, 
ut denre^Humo navam vidubantur."-*<.(af. 
(/elliutf xix. 2. 

IGIO.— “ Xow having . . . continued our 
Xavigation within this Bay of CuiKAiu-rAihu 
. . . uiKtn tho day of tho nativity of our 
Lady, ociug tho eight of Septembtrt hr the 
fear that no wero in of tho now Moon, durii^ 
tho which tkoro oftentimes happcai in thu 
Climato such a tcrnblo storm of wind and 
rain, aa it is not ]V>&»ib]o for shijis to ivith- 
fiUind it, which by tho Chineses is nauicd 
Tofon’* (o Qual toraicnh cj CAtn* cAaniJo 
iufdo}.--ihH(o (orig. cap. 1.) ia Vvyan, 
p. CO. 


„ "... in tho height of forty and 

QUO degrees, there arose so tomblo a »)uth- 
wind, called by ^tho Cbincdcs Tttfaoa (uii 
(rnjMt do A«f, a J Ctiins cAaindo tttf3Lo).”— 
(cAi), Isxix.), in Cogun, p. df. 

1551.— so ouvo por pct^ucna uiara- 
viUi.i ccfik^arom os tufooa m mragem tin 
ilha do SJchi.Io.*— Letter in Aoum, Oriente 
Ooufiuist, i. dSO. 

£c. 155i,— • • suddenly from tho west 
oroso a great atonn known as fit Tofatti 
HituntHy 'Kloplmnt’s Hood, comp. EUS- 
PHANTA, o/Sidi .ill, JitU, 

od. r.mUrj/, i>. 17.] . 
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1667.—*** 1 went oboordo a bhippo of Ben- 
f?ola, at which tiuio it was tuo yooro of 
Tottffon, concerning which Touffon yo arc 
to viidcratand that ui the Bast Indies often 
tiina-*) tlioro are not stormes na in other 
cattntro$'s ; but every 10 or 12 yeorcs there 
aro such tempests and storrocs that it is a 
thiogincrcdiblo. . . neither do they know cer- 
tainly what ycoro they will 
Cututr in UaLU ii. 3/0 [3o9]. I 

1575.— *** But when wo approaeVd unto it 
(Cyiirtts)f a Hurricauo aroso suddenly, and 
blow so dercely u|>on us, that it wound our 
great Sail romiil about our main ifMt* • . . 
Theso Winds ari**© from n Wind inat « 
eallod by tho Greeks I*luvj 

(Mllothit Vtrl'seaud Vortex/ butaa dauBcr- 


Hero tho traveller seems tointxiiinto (though ; 
iro aro not certain) that 'JWpAou vaa then ^ 
applied in tho Lmant to such wimla ; m any ' 
laiso it was exactly the //(/Ua of India. < 

1602.— **Thii JunU becking to nuiko tho 
port of Chinchco met with a tremendous | 
storm such as tho natives call TufJto, a thing 
ho ovornoworing and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it 
that it appears as if ail tho spirits of tho 
infernal world liad got into the wavc-i and 
ficas, driving them m a whirl till tboir fury 
hcenis to raiAO a bcud of llamo, whilst in tho 
apace of ono turning of tho sand-glass tho 
wind aball veer round to every iwint of the 
comixisa, seeming to blow more funouiiy 
from each in succe^ion. 

**Such u this phenomenon that tlio very 
birds of hoaiun, by bonio milund instinet. 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
aro seen to take their uests down from tho 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock* 
Kfsht (mys lief ore* tho clouds albO aro fecon 
to lloat so low as almobt to graze men s 
heads, whiUt in those days the bcas scum 
beaten down as it were, and of a deep bhio 
colour. /Uid before tho storm breaks forth* 
tho aky oxhibits a token won-knovm to all, 
a creat obicct which seamen call tho Ox-fcj o 
lOlho de lioi) nil of dilTurcnt coloura, but so 
gloomy and apixilling that it 
all who see it. And as tho Bow of Heaven* 
when it appears, is the token of weaUi w, 

and calm, ho this scorns 
\7rath of God, as wo may well call such n 
btorm. . . kc.-Coulo, V. viu. 12. 

1010.— “But at tho brCcikiiig vp, conimclh 
alway a crucll Storme, which they call Iho 
fearful! oven to nion on land ; wluch 
is not alike extreamo cucryycaro. 
ia Pmr/MS, i. 423. 

1613.— **B porq'io ^ wUtrosa e 

vontosa, ho muy sogeita a tem)[>i^bidc^ om 
inonormiuella chamnda jEcnophia (bxrcyias), 
oro iD«ior elinniada Tiphon JTiJtoi'), .I"? «“ 
do ordinario chninanici Tupliao on lo»- 
inonta desfoito . • • “ 

Juria 0 Impoto quo dwfiu os Uaw Um 
casas 0 antnea arvorca, o as voios 
laiic.i as cmbarcacOcs oin,torra nos campos 

do 8crtftOs”***Gc/diiiAo de Arwitf, ». OOi, 


jGlu. — ** And about DiidnightCapt. Adams 
went out in a bark abord tho ZTcrcaadtr 
with many other barlw to tow her in, wo 
fearing a tuffon."— Chefs** l>mry, i. 50. 

1021. — ** 3. TyphoJies majorcs, qui per 
liititudinom aliqiiam corripiunt, ct corropU 
sorbent in sursuin, mro hunt ; at vortices, 
sivo turbinca cxigui ot quasi ludicri, fro- 
nuc liter. 

**4. Onincs procellao ot typhones, ot tur- 
bines majorcs, babent mauifcatum motiua 
praccipitii, aut vibrationis deorsuui mogw 
iiuam alii vonti.”— /itwea, Ifist. Ve4i(orwttf in 
I i;. Hontafru*s cd. of Works, x. 49, In tho 
translation by U. G. (1071) tho words aro 
I rendered *‘ tho greater typhonos-’WAKf. 
xiv*2i36. 

1020,— AVraawcfrr writeth, that 
in tho way from Malacca to lapan they aro 
cncouutrcd with groat stornies winch thoy 
cxill Tuffons, that blow foiuo and tweiitio 
houros, beginning from the North to tho 
Kast, and so about tho Corap.aaso.”— /*ur- 
chtUf Pdpnmtipfr 600. 

1088.— “Tuffoons aro a parlicuUr kind 
of violent Storms blowing on tho Cooit of 
Tonqiiin ... it conics on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.li. twelve hours moro or 
less. . . When tho Wind begins to nbnto 
It dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it coutinucs so an Hour, more or low ; then 
tho Wiml comes round about to tho b W. and 
it blows and mma .is fmreo from thence, as it 
diii boforo at N.K. and as long. *^lfwupw\ 

ii. tW- 

1712.— ** Non v*h .spaveuto parflgonahilo 
A iiuollo do* luiviganti, iiuah in all 

occiiao oswilUti d’ogni intorno da turbini o 

da tlfoni. 7*. Paoia «r/ o, J/ ci ii n. d<f/ 
.liiiwu, Ottobro 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Crusca Yoc.). 

1721.—** I told thorn thoy weroall strangers 
to tho nature of tho MousBOona and Tut- 
fooflS on the coast of India and Cliiiia. — 
Vvi/ajet 383. 

1727 —“. . . bv tho Begiumng of Sep- 
tember,\Uy rcacht tho Uoa^tof China whero 
mcolius uitK a Tuffoon, or u North but 
' Storm, that often blows violently uhout that 
^ Seaton, they wero forced 

• Jolioro."— .1. Ifamx/totif ii. 89 ; (cd. 1/11, ii. 

' 831 . 

! ** In'tho dread Ocean, undulating wide, 

^ Beneath tho radiant lino that girts tho 

I aiio^c&ig Typhon, whirl’d from point 

* Exhausting nil tho nigo of all tho Sky, . . .* 

!, aViojiMon, 5«»iMier. 


1/80.— Appouded io Dunn’s Now Direc- 
tory, 5th eel, is , 
“PnocNOSTXC of a Tuffoon on the Ohw 
of China. By Antonio Pascal d« Hosa, a 
Pijitagaesc P dot o/ 2d AC/iO*** 
o. 1810. —(Mr. Marly n) **^vaa with us 
during a most troniondous touffiui, and ^ 
oUo who hns not boon in a troi.ical MBton 
can, I think, imagine what thjga storms 
aro.' — ShertcooLlsAutvbtog. 38-. 
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1820,— “A most ternOc toofaun . . . 
cnmo on that iiccmcd Iikch* to tear Dio 
ytity trees up hy the roots. *—i/p/irt ^tipp, 
ii. ^35. 

„ **I thftftked him, flH(l en/juired 

hoTp this toofan or stnnn hed nri«0d,”-«- 
J^anduranff i//(W, [erh lb78, i. f>0]. 


1830. — A hurricano has Woim orcr 
ainco gtinflro ; clouds of chist nro bonm 
itlong upon the rnshin;;; utnd ; not n drop of 
min ; nothing; u to )>o ^ccn Init tho uhirlti)(* 
clouds of tho tfliAn. The old pccpiihtrco 
niixins, and tho 'Kind rorm m it as if tho 
htorm would tear il up hy tho roots,”— 
iraarfma^ei f*f a /*%riin, ii. 53. 

3810.— “Slaver* throning o\crl>oard tho 
Dead and D>iDg. Typhoon coining on* '* 

“ *Aloft all hands, atrihc tho topmasts and 
lailaj ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and flereo-edgo 
clouds 

Declare tho ^^hoon’a coming ' &c. 
{r<xlUtCifs o/ hope),** 

M* ir. in tho 

R.A. Catalogue. 


Mr. Duskin appears to liavo had no donht 
ns to tho otymmopy of Typhoon, for tho 
ram’Cloud from this jueturo is ongmsod in 
Modtm /’winter#, vol. jv. as “Tho I/xsks of 
Typhon.” See Mr. !!amcrton*a L^fe of 
Tamer, pp. 2b8, 291, 815. 


PunfA parodied Turner in tlic follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the R.A. 
Catalogue : 

“34,— A Typhoon Imrsiing in a Simoon 
over tho Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
svith a ship on fire, an echpoo and tlio oiTcci 
of a lunar rainbow.” 

1853.—“. * . i»ointing as ho rijoko to a 
dark dirty lino which was liccoming more 
and moro visihlo in tho Iiorizon : 

“‘Ily Jove, yes!* cried Stanton, * that’s 
a typaaon ceming up, sure enough.* 
(feWrfih J22. 

1859.— “Tlio weather was siiltrj* and un- 
nettled, and my .Jemadar, Ramdecn To- 
svarry . » . opined that wo ought to make I 
ready for Die coining tuphan or tom 2 )cst. 
... A darkness that might bo foU, and 
iliat no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. Tho wind roared and yelled. It was 
n hurricano.”— Zf.-Cbf. Xneiii, A J'lu on tht 
nVi/ri, p. 62. 

Comparo tho next quotation, from tho 
aamo writer, with that given above from 
Coulo respecting tbo Olho dt Jhi : 

1885. — “ Tho district was subject to 
cyclonic storms of lucrcdiblo violcnco, for* 
tunatoly lasting for a very short lime, but 
which often caused much destmetion. 
Those storms worn hcmldod by tho appear- 
ance above tho horizon of clouds known to 
tho nntivos by tho namo of * lady's oyobrows,,* 
BO called from their being curved m a 
narrow black-archod wisp, and theso moat 
fiuroly foretold Dio approach of tho tornado.” 
—ibid. 376* 


TYBE, s* Tnmi] nnrl Makvnl, tayir, 
Tlie comiuoa knn in S. fndia for 
curdled milk. It Is the SkL daditu 
Hind, dnhi of Upper India, and pro- 
bnblv the name ih a corruption of that 
t\or(l. 

3029.— “Many rc-i-oned with D/c Jesuits^ 
and fomo hold mine Discourses of tho 
Creation, ns that thcro were sciicn seas; 
ono of Salt water, tho second of Fresh, tho 
third of Honoy, tho fourth of Milko, tho 
lift of Talr (which is Cream beginning to 
■owro). . . i^nvAor, hdffrmaye, 561. 

3651.— “Taycr, dat is dicko Mcleb, die 
wio fsfteti nommen.*'— goymwi, 138. 

3C72.— “ CimlJcd milk, Tajrcr, or what 
wo call U a thing very grateful to 

tlioin, for it is very cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, cspccmlly in hot feren 
and snmll)>ox, which is very prevalent in the 
country."— /lit Wuriir, /-yJoa, 403. 

1770.— “If a Bramta amdics him«elf to 
commerce, ho shall not self . . . Camphiro 
I end other aromaticks, or Honey, or atcr, 
i or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tycr (Sour 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil* • • i'— //ufAerf, 
Cixlf, 41. 

1782.— “I*es uns en furent afilig^s pouf 
avoir |»s>mS Ics nults ci dormi en plcin air ; 
d’nutrcs pour a>oir niangd du xiz froidavee 
du Talr. — i. 201, 

c, 1781.— “Tho Sanissri (SnniraBce), who 
lived near tho rJiaiuf^riV (see CHOULTRTh 
look charge of preparing my meals, which 
cmifistcd of rice, vegetables, tayar (Anlf 
mVf), and a Httlo pwfoomttr** («i« jwi'it*— 
see Miri.LIOATAWNy).-//cio/»«rr. i. 117. 

[1800.-“ Tlie boifod milk, that tho family 
has not used, is allowed to cool In tho same 
vessel; and n little of tho former day’s 
tyre, or curdled loilk, is added to promote 
its coagulation. . « — /JaritniKt/i, JUfysorr, 

ii. 14.] 

1822.— “lie wns indeed poor, bat ho wav 
charitable; so bo spre.sd before them a 
rejiast, in which tborowas no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer."— Tftr Oocroo i^uwiwarfan, 
1C.T. by iJatinyfen, i>. EO. 


U 


UJtmaTAlTAH, Ii.p. This is tlie ■ 
5lQlay iminc [nearly answering to 
* Landes End/ from * point or 

promontory/ and ianoA, Mand^) of the 
oxtrcniG end of the hlalny Feiitnsula 
terminating in what the maps call Ft. 
Romania. Iii Godinho de Eredin’s 
DeclaTacam de Malaca the term is 
applied to the whole Peninsula, but 
owing to the intcrcliangcablc use of iig 
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i\ and of 1 , Uicri’ thn)Ufjli- 

out tuViontaiia. TIic imino is often 
anjiliejl l»y the Portuguese >vriter.i to 
the Kingdom of *To1joi\ in wliicli llie 
Malsyr dynasty of Malacca cslaldifeluil 
U'lron cApelled l*y Alltriquerfiiic 
in 3r>JJ ; and ii is oven ajjjdiVd (nc in 
llie quotation from Parros) to tlteir 
cajdtal, 

c, After tint Iho Kln^ of Jan- 

tana In'l I'lKcn Ihnt <nlh n grwii 

( .irn (Casta) of hl‘«, cillotl Itnvt 

a (i \y \'-hou a« tliev •'olctnnf/'cd 

tlifir Jl’vnnjJaa tnamdam) , . ,*"—;*<«///, in 

ir^Vt.-w** Ami tint jMi lint omlor-l.uifl 
tiro itioti of tlie city of Uja*l|tana, \Nhicli 
Ktcj'tion tent to ntt,icU» you muHt 
Uiiott tlntUjasUna tho 
and the on^torlj |><nut of the inritnlatut 
of tho Malic i CO lit, winch from tliii Tiimt 
uit froTii (he tK|«ator nloiit a degree, 
ami fri'tn MaUci *<»ujethiiig inori' thin 10 
le vinie-') tnrtn north in Iho direction f»f tho 
Kiiigdoin of fjiitn. . * , On tho wc'‘tem 
fht»* of tld« IVint a nrer nim into the 
fea, »?o deep (hit rhip' cm run ui* it 1 
l“vr«e« 1«»jinid the hir, and along ii*-hjink^ 
WflJ inbmi^ King Aheidm i/id edahh*'hod 
o )*i> (onn. • . y/tnrr*', IV. xi. Kt. 

. , vu M«or» in OJanta&a. . . 

io:». 


oh yuOx^tUvoi *Ir 55 r.”-^virrifwi, IntUca, 
x\u 

e. luc. 1>. 

**Ip 10 tone distonta ^uh mnhraciila virpU ; 
lp«o faro in turha, <pia lenit iHa, 
locum.” 

.IW, dumf. li. 209-210. 

C. A 7>. tf, 

“.SurcA pelleKint ropido^i umbmciila folci 
IJiiio tumcn llereuloAo Mintnmoro iim- 
xius** JIhL n. 311-312. 
c. A.U. 100. 

**Kri. till til iinclcni umbclJam, ewi succina 

imttoA 

Orindia niudin quotics rcdit. , . /* 

•fiN'iui/, IX. r«o>&i« 

c. 200. — >** • • , tit \oI hMviiv aOry 

tat Kai (Tf ovpcn'’ 

6po<^(>f> lirihrJ?**, f,al Op&ifoi* apyi’p^i^t agi 
^ 7 ri\;u-ror o-AtdSior . . Athfnaeus, 
i.!)!. 11. Kpit. g 31. 

c. .*• rhi At inter aiimta flahclla 
lnciim<t ^onew in^idennt mn<5c,\o, \o! per 
foramen Tunbmcult jH*nMljs mdinliw imi- 
l>rrit M»h'», queruntur qiuKl non Flint apud 
i'ltiitncnoi .Inwitrniri A/urcrWinr/. 

.\XVin. ir. * 

121 *!.— ** Ihi ctjirw qtioddarn GoUnttm {t\ 
SoliolutnV st'o tcntonolntn, qwod jiort.ilur 
super caput Iinpenitori'*, full prac^cnlatum 
ciilcm, qurHl totum crat pmcpiratuin ctnn 
remmi*. ’ — xh Phtno VanuTtL in AV. 
il* I’., iv, f r»9-7ilO. 


TJHBKISLLA, s. TIjis void 5* of 
<our?u not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
imt (Iu‘ thimj U wry i>roniiiieiit in 
Indiii, and nuiui nitciu'<l attnHies to 
I lie lii^tory of flic wotd mid thing in 
Ihiropc. AVu AuiW collect here n feu* 
qijotafiojis hearing njv>n llni. Tho 
l.Tinvvlodgf and u^o of tlii« sorviceAhlu 
inslrutnent wonts l<> have gone through 
vvtraonlin.ary celij>-cs. It is froquont 
iic an ncrompaninivnt of royalty in Iho 
^linewh Foulplmos; it \\nls in gcncml 
Indian tiic in tho time of Aloxundcr; 
it ot‘« iirj 1(1 old Indian iiisrrijitiniis, on 
fJret'h vnso<ynnd in ftwek and Latin 
Hteniturc ; il ivas in n°c nl the court 
of lly7..antiuiii, and at that, of tho 
Oro.it Klian in Mongolia, in niodieval 
Venice, mid niorc roconily in iho 
Bcini-s'iwgu courts of Madagascar and 
AMiniitoo. Vol it ^\ns evidently a 
Mraiige ohjoci, ntodiiig i»artictihtr*dc- 
fci-ipfion, lo «ToIin Mangnolii (r. 13.70), 
Buy Clavijo (c. 1*401^ Jiarhos’i (1510), 
Jolin dc jiarros (irifiHX and Minslieu 
(1(117). Sec nl«o CHATTA, and fiOM- 
BREnO. 

c. li.e. 323.— ** Toi'f 6^ irtjyt&'dt >/>fi 
K/apxat Sn fidmovtai Mrdol * « . rat 
CAiadia £r< vpOf'IdXXorrai, roC (Ifpeor, tforoi 


c, 1292.— '“Kt n hnuto fe^tes i>ort<» Mon* 
il'fiior lo Ihis line corono dor . . . ctl.ion 
if \.ii( a Inutc*! M %aft apre^ hif tin 

dnmm-eaii qiii jKtrtc tiiio unbrclo do draa K 
or fair roii chic! • * 

mid ogniii : 

*‘KtnpriH nVn vet Mondgnor li Dus dv 
I Fos Vonbrolc que li don.i Monxignor VApos- 
toillo , et colc onbrelo c«t <run dras (a) or, 
quo la porto tin damoximix cut re «oi nnins 
i quo f’cii vet totes voics nprex Monsignor 1i 
i Ihis.”— Ycnotian (Jhronicfo of Murttno du 
Crt^aff. .tfi’/ur, AVor. /Ai/., U Set, viii. 214, 
t*G0. 

J29S.— “Kt lout ei*«s . , . onl p.ir com- 
iimndoincnt quo toutes foix quo 11 cliovnu- 
client (loiveiil nvoir fws lo chief un pnlicquo 
quo on dii orabrelf q»o on 2 >orte Mir iino 
Janee cn FcuoflAnco do grant Fcignonrie.**— 
il/rirfo Pdo, Text of Vauthirr, i. 

c. 1332,— (At Cunsiantinoplo) **lho inlm- 
hit.inti, military men or other, grc.it and 
umall, whiter and aiimrncr, c.irry oivr tliefr 
heads Jingo umbroUati (wu Ifcn 

JlatiiUi, ii. 4 10. 

r. **AVIie»evcr tho Suit. an (of 

PoUii) inmmta Ids Iione, they carrj' an 
umbrella over his liend* But when ho 
Ftnrts on a march to war, or on^a long 
journoyi you hOO earned over Ids head 
Foven utuhrcHas. livo of which aro covered 
ivilh jewels of nicsttimiblo vnluc,'— AViiArt* 
/;wiWiii Dtvofhli, in -Vet. r( Urts, xlii, 100, 
MOh— “And over her head they Iwo ft 
flbado (combra) c.irricd by a man, on ft 
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shaft like that of a lance ; nnd it was of 
white silk| made like the roof of a itnind 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, nnd 
this shade they carry over the head to 
protect them from the sun. Cfflryo, 
§ cxxii. 

IMl.— “Then next to them matches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pore- 
tnndas, each of them cany'infr nn TTxnbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
folloir with banners of white damask/* — 
Pinto, m Coffan's E.T., p. 185. 

Ill the original this runs : 

**Vuo dozo homes a cnvallo, quo sc 
chamao perotandas, c5 Bombreyros do citim 
cramesim nas maos a modo de espanufh 
/natos eM ctttm muyto compndat (hko tents 
upon very long staves) efc outros doze c5 
bundoyras do damarco bronco.” 

[c. The Pmiffns 0 ^ Poyciftjf, , , . 

2. The or mabrella, is adorned iWth 
the most precious jewels, of whidi there arc 
never less than seven. 8. The SHihdn is of 
an oval fonn, n yard in length, nnd its 
handle, liko Uiat of the umbrella, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with predous 
btones. One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep off the rays of the sun. It is also 
called i. 60.] 

1617.— ** An Elmhrfil, afasliton o/ round 
and broadc fanne, w‘herewith the Indians. 
fl«d /row tkm ovr yreat ones presmu fftew* 
sehes from the heaie of the scordung mnne. 
G. Omhrairo, m. Ombrelle, f. 1. Om- 
hrdlla. Ik Vmhella, ab i^ibra, the shadow, 
esc enim instrumcntiim quo solem h. facie 
nreent If luvcn. Gr. erxcd^ior, diminut. a 
0 -Kta, i. vuibra. T. ^chahhut, q. dcfut- 
ihttt, d Bchuttcn, i tmbra, ct httt, i. 
ptfeus, d quo, ot B. ^chinhocht. Br. 
gidei, d fep, i. pulehrum forma, et gtdd, pro 
rfddio, i. protegore; Aiorr e/ttm rmM/ae 
Anis,**-~-Mi»sbe» (1st ed. s . t .). 

1644.**-“ Here (at Marseilles) we bought 
umbrellas against the hc.ats/’— J^rdyn's 
Riaty, 7th Oct. 

1677.— (In this passage the word is applied 
to an AAmiDg before a shop. “ Iho Streets 
are generally narrow • • . tlio better to 
receive the advantages of tJinbrello'B cs* 
tended i 
violence 
222 . 

1681.— “After these comes nn Elephant 
with two Priests on his hack ; one whereof 
18 the Priest beforo spoken of, caring the 
j^intcdStickonhisshoulder. . . . toother 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
nn VmhreUo over his bend, to keep oK Sun 
or Bain JSr«o»*s Ceyhn, 79. 

1709. — **. . , The Young Gentleman 
belonging to the Custom-house timt for fear 
of ram borrowed the Umbrella at IVill's 
CkifFee*hoDse In Oomhill of the Mistress, is 
hereby advertised tlmt to bo dry from head 
to foot in the liko occasion he shall bo wel- 
come to the Maid*s pattens.**— 27»e Female 
Tatlei\ Dee. 12, quoted in Maleclm's 
Jneedoies, 1803, p, 429. 


om side to side to keep the sun's 
fnjm their customers.'* — Efi/er, 


1712. 

**Tho tuck’d uji Bcmstrcss walks with hasty 
strides 

\Vbilo streams run doAvn her oird nm- 
biella'B sides.” 


1715. 


Stri/i, A Cify S/toieer. 


**Good housewives all tho winter's mgo 
despise, 

Defended by tho riding hood's disguise ; 
Or underneath the Umbrella’s oily sbado 
Safe through tho wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 


**Lct Perrian dames tho Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny 


ray; 

Or sweating slaves supiwrt tho shady load 

'V^on Eastern monarchs show their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers tho walking 
maid." Gay, Tntia, i. 

1850. — Jdr«r2iVefn<nf posted ci the door of 
one of the Sections of the British Association 
^netting at Edinburgh. 

**Tbo gentleman, who carried away a 
brown silk umbrella from the Section 


yesterday, may have the cover bclonmng to 
it, which is of no further uso to tho Owner, 
by applying to the Porter at tho Royal 
Hotel ." — {From Personal PecoVeetimi. )^lt 
is a curious parallel to the ndroriioement 
above from the Female Tatler, 


TTFAS, s. Tills w’ord is now, like 
Juggernaut, cliiefly used in En^lisli 
as a customary metaphor, and to indi- 
cate some institution tliat the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word upac is Jm’aiiese 
for poison; [Mr. Scott writes: “The 
Malay word Urns, means simpli" 
‘poison.^ It is Javanese hupas, Sun- 
aanese npas, Balinese hiipas, * poison.’ 
It commonly refers to vegetable poison, 
because such are more common. In 
the Lampong language vpas means 
‘sickness.^”] It became ^familiar in 
Europe in connection witbTexaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding the 
extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in tlio Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
tlie particular tree to which siicli 
stori^ were attached is one which 
has in the last century lieen described 
under the name of Anliarts toxicaria^ 
from the name given to the poison by 
the Ja^nnese proper, viz. Afdjar, or 
Anchar (the name of tlie tree all oi*er 
Java), whilst it is known to the 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as Upg.8y and in Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or Hipo.* 
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[According to Mr. Seoit “llic ifaluy 
imtiiL* for the ‘jwiqoii-tiuo/ or any 
jH)i<oii-tri*e, is in'ihun pifhuH 
n^pri'^oiilc^l ill English !»y bohon- 
upas. Thu iianics of two poi^on-trers, 
till* *1avano^o our/nir (Afabiy uUo 
»'>jr/rar) anil chM;, npi>?iir otVason- 
ally in JhigU^h l>CK»bs. . . The Snn- 
iniuc for the poi.^nu tree is 
huh) It was the ]»oiv)n 

voinnionly n*^c(l l»y the natives of 
Cvlcl»e< niuJ other ihlamis for jioi^on- 
ing the siiKiU hauihoo il.irls which 
they iited (and in .«ojnc i»«lnnds .still 
n«i‘) lo shoot fiom tho hlow-tuhe (.ecc 
SmtPlTAN. SAKBATANE). 

TIu* stoiy of come dcadi}* iH)i«on in 
ihofic Mauds wry old, and c lind 
it in the Trat^U ot Friar OdonV, ac- 
1 'Oinpaini‘d by tin* mention of the dis- 
gnMing antidote which was believed to 
be ellic.'icions, a gvnnine ilnUy belief, 
and told by o v.nriely of later nna 
indcpcmb'nr write rf^, such «« Xicuiiof, 
Jraar, Tavernier, C’leyer, nnd Kn«*ini»fei\ 

The snbjcrt of this jvwcon came 
I spi'idully to the notice of the Ihnch 
m <‘(tnn(’ct foil with iM n*‘i» to poi'.ori j 
the arrows jn>t alluded to, nnd some | 
inieivsiting jmitimlars are given on 
the Miiiject by Eontins, from whom i 
a rpiotat ion *i< given below, with 
othei-*. TJieic h a notice of the 
poMni in Ih- l*ry, in **^ir T. IIet)»cH 
(wiienccKiever he lK)ri‘o\\cd it), nnd in 
rojiiewhat lal»*r authors nhont the 
middle of tlic I7th centurj’. In 
Maicli lC(i(5 the subject caiiie befoie 
the young Koval Kyciely, .and among 
rt Jong Ji-'l ofVnlyects for inijniry in 
the Ivi*-! wnir two nueAlions pertain- 
ing to thi« matter. 

The illnstiions Ktiinphinq in Ins 
IffftKiriuui Ainttniiirnf*' goes into a 
good fieol of dt'tail on tlie f abject, 
bat the tree does not grow in Am- 
lioviia where he wrote, and his account 
thus contains yinic ill-founded state- 
ment'*, wiiicli nfterwur<Is lent thein- 
selvcs to the fabulous history of winch 
we shall have to sj^oak presently. 
Ilninphitis however procured from 
^rae 4 W=av rjicciiiiens of (he ]dan(, and 
it w/is lie who f»r.«t gave the native 
name (/pc, the 3fuea*.''ar form) and 
a‘^^igned a ceiontific name, yt r6cr foW- 
enrvtA Parsing over with simple 


• II Millet l>o tept ill miml Uitit rtiiny 

;nint^>oikwas not lirlnM lill nearly Ufli jearn 
«fl#Tnar<Is (1711). 


mention the notices in the aiipendix 
to John Kay^ 7/iV. Phudarinn, nnd in 
Valent ijn (fixim both of which cxtracfR 
will he found below), wo coino lo the 
curious compound of tho loose state- 
ments of foimer uritci’S magnified, of 
the popular storii's current among 
Euiojit^ans in the Dutch colonics, ana 
of )nu*o romantic invention, ^vliicli 
first appeared in 178.*1, in the Lomlou 
The profeiv^ed author of 
this account was one FoerMh, uho had 
forved aaa junior mu goon in the Dutch 
Ejist Judies,**^ Tins pei‘»‘On describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, ns Mtuated 
“nhoui 27 liMpuest from Katavin, 11 
from Sour.a Karla, the seat of the 
EmjKjmr, and helwccn 18 nnd 20 
leagues from Tinkfoc" (probably for 
Tjuf i.f. D job jo- Kart a), “ the present 
ivsideiiee of the Rultan of Java.” 
Within a ladius of 15 to 18 miles 
i roiuid the tree no hniimn iieatun*, no 
[living thing <ould oxi^t. (ondciuned 
I malefactors were ein^doycd to fetch 
the poi‘«oii ; they weic protn led by 
I piiceial miangeuicntR, yet not more 
llhaii I in 10 of them Mir\nod (he 
adventure. Foersch abo deHTihcs 
executions by means «f the Ujkls 
poison, which he siys he witncs-ecl «t 
ftjiira Karla in February I77G. 

Tlie whole uiper is a very riever 
piece of ^cn‘s^tM»nul romance, nnd has 
imptt'«ed itM-U indelihly, it uould 
5 cem, on tlie English hinguage ; for l<» 
jt is nndouhlcdly due the mlontnm of 
lliat standing niehijdior to whicli wo 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
nrl iejtv Th elfec t may, howe ver, luivu 
been due not m miicli directly lo Uie 
article in the London Magazine ns to 
the adopt i()iM»f the fuhle by the famous 
luicestop of a man still nioi'c famou'*, 
Era»*iiMH Ibinviii, in his poem of the 
Aoifj? ojT the PhwU. Ill that work not 
only is till* esviuictt of Focrsch’s ptory 
embodied in the verpe, but the story 
i( 5 clf is quoted at length in iho notes. 
It is tiiid that Darwm was wnnied of 
the worthles«nesH of the narrative, hut 
was unwilling lo rob his poem of so 
sensational nn iquhodc. 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Focr^ch except that there was really a 
person of that name in the medical 


* roffsrli tiRR a of llio IJlnl at 

Satrtnnni; In tt>e I7i8.— m 

2‘^o>l^ ft"* qnotHl Iwlov'. , j -- ,, 

I TIiIh UUtniHT In prolAtly n flrrical mor. It 
In Jjiillo liiconHiiWjil xiiWx tti« otter two Rn3li5«i<*J. 
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service in Java the time indic^tej. 
In our article AKACONDA u*c have 
adduced some curious particulars of 
aimloOT hctwccii the Aiincondn-niytli 
niid Uic U])ns>myth, and intimated n 
susnicioii that the same hand may have 
Ima to do vith the F2>iui)iiig of both 
yarns. 

The extraordinary iclat produced hy 
the Focwuliian fables Jed to the 
appointment of a committee of the 
Itataviaii Society to invc*5tigatc the 
truo facts, u’hosc 1‘eport >vas ])u1)lishcd 
m 1789. This >vc Imve not yet been 
able to sec, for the report is not con- 
tained in the regular series of the 
Traumtions of that fjociety ; nor have 
U'c found a refutation of the fables by 
M, Charles Cocpichcrt referred to hy 
Leschenault in the iwincr which w"c 
are about to mention. The poison tree 
was oheorved in Java by De^chninjis, 
naturalist with the expedition of 
D’Bntrccaslcnux, and is the subject of 
a notice by liim in tlic Anmdcs de 
Vcyamt vol. i., which goes into little 
detail, but appears to bo correct as fur 
as it goes, except in the .statement that 
the Anchar was confined to Eastern 
Java. Hut the firet thorough identifica- 
tion of the plant, and hciontifie account 
of tlic fact.s was that of M. Leschenault 
dc In Tour. This French savant, vhen 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, wah, recommended 
by Jussieu to lake up the investigation 
of the Upas. On first ciujuiring nt 
Batavia and Samarang, Leschenault 
heard only fables akin to Focrsch*s 
romance, and it was at Sum Karta 
lliat be first got genuine information, 
wliicb eventually enabled him to de- 
scribe the tree from actual examination. 

Tlic tree from winch he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height^ with a girth of 18 ft. at the 
base. A Javanese who climbed it to 
procure the flowers Imd to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount. After 
ascending some 25 feet the man felt so 
ill that lie liad to come dovni, and for 
some da 3 'S he continued to sutfer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
anotlier man climbed to the tip of the 
tree without sufTering nt all. On 
another occasion Leschenault^ liaving 
bad a tree of 4 feet girtli cut down, 
walked among its broken branches, 
and liad face and liands besprinkled 
inth the gum-resin, yet ncitlicr did 
lie suffer ; he adds, however, that he 


bad II «*isbed immediately af ter. Lirard ^ 
and insects were lunncrotis on the 
trunk, and birds perched uiKin tlie 
branches. Leschenault gives de- 
tails of the ])icparalion of the i>oison 
as practi«^‘d by tlic natives, and aba 
IKivticulars of its action, on vbich 
experiment was made in Paris %\it1i 
the material which lie brought to 
Europe, lie gave it the scientific 
name by which it continues to be 
known, vir. Aihmm ioxicaria (X.O. 
Artocarp^af).* 

Leschenault nl«o draw the attcii- 
tion of Dr. Jlorsfield, who bad been 
engaged in tlic botanical exploration 
of Java some yearn Ixjfore the British 
occnp.ition, and continued it during 
that poriod, to the subject of the Upas, 
and lie published a pijier on it in the 
Patavian Transactions for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). Ilis account seemg entirely in 
accordance viith that of Lc«chciinult, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
with the result of numcroir* ohsena- 
tioiis and experimeats of his own. 
He saw the Antians first hi the 
Province of Poemr, on bis way la 
Bany uwnngi. In Blnmlxingan (ca«tei w 
extremity of Jara) he visited four or 
five trees ; lie afterwards found a veiy 
tall sjjecimen growing at Pa'snnnranjf, 
on the borders of Malang, and again 
several j'Oiiiig trees in the forests of 
Japilrn, and one near Onuiang. In nil 
tliesc aus?s, scattered over the length 
of Java, the people knew the tree ns 
nncfiar. 

Full articles on the subject are to 
bo found (by Mr. J. J. jlonnet) in 
Horsfield’s PlanUie Javamcac Itariorcs 
1838-52, pp. 52 together with a 
figure of a flowering branch pi. xiii. ; 
and in Blnmc’s lUimpliia (Brussel'^ 
1830), pp. 40 sfw., and pis. xxii., xxiii. ; 
to both of which works we have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 
gives a drawing, for flic tnitb of wbicli 
be rouebos, of a tall spceinien of the 
trees* Thc<c lie describes as 
arrfKff^, ct a ceteris soUtniy 


♦ Lc^cheninlt olso pUw Ihft a<scrii>Uon of au- 
oilier ftiid still more ])o\rcrail poison, nscil hi a 
similar vay to tlmt of llio wlnfCaHs, % Iz. tlic 
called sometime? Upca /fti/n, the plant producing 
ivlileli I? a ^ryehnost utid a creeper. Tbongli. ft? 
tfo hajB mid. the nnme Oww I? grncrlc, and la 
applied to this, it is not thf Upas ot EngUsh 
metaphor, and \re are not coneemed with it 
ncre, Botii kinds am produced and prepared m 
Java. Tlie Jpo (a form of Vvai) of Maca??ar I? 
S'® tpo of tiie Borneo Dnraks U 

the Tfrtifr. 
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and eminent, on account of tlivir jircai niidrllc^ nnd illuFt rated llio safety of 
louKcvity, (pos;i;il»lv on account of tlioir anproach on llic windward side, nnd 
]«’ingp|)aicu liy tlicaru^), hut not for tnc desolalion it dealt on the other/ 
any siich reason as t)ie falOos allcfjc* [For some details an to the 11*10 of 
Tliere is no lack of adjoining vegetal ion; the Upas j)oi«-oii, and an imnlysis of 
tliu 5 pi\*ading hramhci Jirc clothed the Arrmv-j)0i‘'03)s^ of Jlornco hr Dr. 
nlutndrtntly with pawMliVat plants, L. Lewin (from Virchoit^s Archiv, fyr 
and iiumenms hhd*! and Htiiirrcls /VAa/, /Inat. 160], pp. Jil7-2C)Fce 
ficrjuent ihcnj, Tlic Ftem throws out /iV/A, ^Vnthv,« of ii, I8s*5 

*winps* or huttrcs^c*- (km* II 01 , -field in nnd for superstitions connected witli 
the pat, 7ni)i«.^aud lUumeH Fk) like tUc^e *irfl lap Aftiyic, 420-3 

iinny of the fim“«t trees of further IWO.—^I'n iiucMo i‘-olo t^ono molio 
IiUiin. lUuinc refcix'*, in connect n>n pQ <,5 nmravi^lui-o c ^trllne. Ondo nfcuni 
s\ ith the iuigi II of the J»rc valent f aides, nrWi li kmio . . . cho f.mno sclcno 
to the IXmI e\i‘.lence of c\h.dation« of |h;-ii«o . . . iMlli nomim khio quad 

<nrluitim nt^irl m i Ii« vr>li»aiiic tracts cor-nli, o >anno a liittaphft 

<ariK»ni(.ntui gas in me \ouanic iracis cw-cun» uno eunnn in umnn, dt 

of Java, dangerous m aimn d «/<l i„„^hor 7 A d'un t»mccn» 0 p'>n;;(M»o in cajHi 
prtJducing .‘■Icriiity nroiindf aJoKJing la canna t«io ejr*i <ti form ntrt-MaUi in 
]**irlicularlv to a paper hy Loudoun quel \c1cn(>, oimliaiii»Tii'll.tcannaclngovo1n 
(n Dutch ohitinl of .SeotHi d»‘<'COUt), in c l‘en.M|oio1u dene c’nct.iiiincnUJ 

IO-, containing a fonnida* le ^ti Ruari-c<* f«u:ie» dn 

ih'-cnpliun of the (.*uoo^l pas or toj.ih |►natu^e.*' ilt J rtttr CArrejpe, 

Foi‘‘/in Valley on the fuuiticr of the fn«n Palatma MS., in «<v., Apr-, 

IVl^nlniipn and Kiuvnninq ploYince^. p. ^lix. 

“IW wnv ol>«enc, hot! ever, that, it wo r. h**J0 Ami jjn 

n.«.o.n.-K.r n,i.nv, .h- of - 

:^Ir. I/judotui have been eNpf»'‘'d ^aM), vmI of «liirh ih.'v enn UiA ti-o n) 
ridicuh'd liy Dr. Junghulin, the autlior ^ jjtiio pnckiin?«i»nlf» i\lmh if n dniw 
of Aiul if tne K<’H>rr*;h legend the Ir-tdrupof l»!o<Kt from any part of the 

1«; cemUMred with )-;»..■ of tli<> jwr- l«,h. it n.-.U- ».«» J|lin..jrl. '1>« 

writers, r.fh kniiiell (in ihi>), N uKntijn, ^e\iies ami Ikh 1\ (hy ihi* \inilciHe uf 
Spudinan, Knempfer, and Itu)nphiu«, the If'ironiriirruptmiramlrotlmfi presontly, 
it will he **cc*n (hat tlie for a <0 miv in.in’* terronr and amn/eiticnl, nnd 

L-rMt iwrt of Ili/It putuh towuniMin, f«rt. lo li;o J)’’™''? 

«, Bill me cnlh it, is to i>e fottml in tlu-in. "•'/ ^ ‘ 

l!coreeCol.m;,.t1.cV<m,.gcrf.mnM 

on the hocrFchiftfi UpHMUvth, a Miui Kmu of in the l^Hml «f 

^)C uieltKlnunn, called lh»‘ /^ur < 1 / Jani, to c«^c«om lJ«i*o hltlo nrruv\s 

first acted at Covenl Chinleii Mav 11, >ij,;cb they *hfn)t through h]o>\ii)g*tiihr^ 


My/, that, though the nccounts arc nml tike n drunken nrtn, 

areally cxnJ!uei*aU*d, v<*l the facts up* ntui'falN dead in tiio prouml. And vitlnn 

iiotnhfc enoimh. Ui/kiyh cloth made, half un hoar of death thin pnlrt-cent p-on 
IlfUniMC illUiiMl. 110 pi in w Om fit •»! tllAt it MU >10 l>!»l'kcd 


Jtwift as \ifnd the poslllont tnfluenco n*ccml*i 
to the wound, and with the ^a^ao Mviftnc«.s 
nnd other elTecls Miatclics Iho man from 


• 1 H iii.tiiIh r ulc M a lnij r*atllii|{ Ih'* ntnong llio h%ing. ^ , . au.. A««vnMS 

In a rnfnnilinK calM nro llo idle talcS hwl tho oxiwr^^^ 

ilvW'»;?c.ojmiA!/,Mlilrl» I hue not fc^eti for >pU „( ey0‘^v5^nev^c^ not only among pur 

41 eeniun*. ami which, ) xhonld countrvmcn, hut among Danes and hngh-b* 

ireolh clloti, wM more fl/.i^alonsl than Mlrntlllr. Dou/iV, lib. r. cap. xxxiii. 
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1616. — *'£s vrachst ein Baum auf Mac- 
casfer^ ciner Cdst auf der Inaul (%/rjks, dear 
ist trcdich romfiet, doss tratin ciner nur 
nn oinom Glied domit verleteot wird, und 
j»an solchcg nit alsbald vcgsebliigt, dor 
Gift gcsdiTvjnd zum Hertzen eilet| und den 
Goraus roncihet'’ (then tho antidote as bo> 
fore is mentioned). , . . **Mit eolchem 
Gift schmicren die Uaadanesen Ihro lango 
Pfcil, die Sie ron ^ssen Btigen, einer 
Alannslung hoch, hurtig scluesscn; in Banda 
nbor uhten Ihro Werner grosson Schnden 
damit. Denn Sio sich aiif die Baumc 
aotztcn, und kleine Fischgeniht damit 
sohmierten, und dnrch ein gchblilcrt Kuhr- 
]ciRi Ton einem Emm, nuf uoser Voick 
scho<iscn, niit grosson machtigon Sebaden.** 
— iSSiwr, OsC-InduiHischr Fnnfzthai-JaJirif/e 
Knfffi-Bicnstc . , . 1672, pp. 4647. 

1667.— "Jf/ijwiViw /or Suratt, unrf ofAer 
mrti of the Katt India. 

* » ♦ # # 

‘*19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto knonn, against the 
famous and fatal mamssai-ji^ison^ is human 
on/wrr, taken inwardly? And >vbat sub- 
atancD that poison is made of?** — Phil. 
Trane, vol. ii. Anno 1667 (Proceedings for 
March 11. 1660, t.«. N.S. 1667), d. 417. 

1 682. — * ‘ The especial weapons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are htted with n sbai^i and 
pointed fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

*‘Tbo points of these arrows, long before 
they are to bo used, are dipt in poiwu and 
then dried. 

“This pohon is a sap that drips from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like rosin, from pine-trees. 

“The tree grows on the Island Mnkassor, 
in the intenor, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses (see BUGIS), round nbont 
Alokassar. It is about the height of the 
cloTo-tree, and has leaves very rimihur. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a voiy 
deadly poison; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“The arrowleta prepared with this poiwn 
are not, by the Makassor soldiers, shot with 
n bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 
(ml zehtre tpaUen gamt) ; just os here, in 
the country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of chy. 

“They can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“^oy say the Makossers themselves 
know no remedy against this poison . • . 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital i^irita, and causes a violent in- 
fiammation. Thoy hold (how’cver) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . • (and 
so on, repeating the antidote alrcnc^ men*- 
tionedl.-^oan lYiVuAo/'s Zee en Jktnd iUi:t% 
Ac., pp. 217-218. 

c. 1681.— **Arhor TonVaritt, Ipo. 

“X have never yet met with any poison 
more horrible ahd hateful, producod by any 
vegetable growth, than that which is derived 
from this lactcscont tree. 


Moreover beneath this tree, and in its- 
whole circumference to tbo distance of a 
stone-csst, no plant, no shrub, or horbogo- 
will grow ; the soil bene.*ith it Is barren, 
blackeuod, and burnt ns it wero , . , and 
the atmosphere about it i5 so polluted and 
poisoned that tbo birds which alight upon 
its branches become giddy and fall dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched by 
its emanations, insomuch that ovozy ammal 
shuns it ond keeps away from it| and oven 
the birds eschew nying by it. 

“No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen ... for Death 
seems to have planted bis foot and his 
throne beside tins tree. . • »’* (Ho then 
tolls of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * ♦ * 

“The Maloys call it (kltu Upas, but ip 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it Is 
colled Ipo. 

» « * * « 

“ It grows in desert places, and amid bare 
bills, and is easily discerned from afar, tbore 
being no other tree near it." 

***** 

— HawpAii, JltTlarivm AmAobiejw*, ii. 263- 
268. 

1685.— “I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missiles of the 
Kingdom of Macassar, which the natives of 
that kingdom have used against our aoldiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It Is eic- 
tracted from the Journal of the illustrious 
nod gallant admiral, 11. Cornelius gpielmnn. 

. . • The natives of thekingdom In question 
possess a singular art of shooting oirows by 
blowing through ennes, ond wounding with 
these, insomuch that it the skin be but 
slightly scratched the wounded dio in n 
twinkling.” 

(Then the old atory of the only antidote). 

The account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 

• * * ♦ * 

“There arc but few among the Macassar® 

, and Bugis who possess the real knowledge 
j needful for selecting the poison, so os to 
I distingnish between what is worthless and 
what 18 highest quality. . • , From tho 
princes (or Kajas) 1 have understood that 
tho soil in which the trees aifording tho 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the poison is properly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in tbo bark of those trees, oozing 
out 05 sap does from plants that aiford 
milky juices. . . . AYhon the liquid Is being 
drawn from the wounded ^ tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so os to let 
the liquid touch his hands, for by such 
contact all the joints become stiitened and 
contracted. For this reason tho collGctora 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
tho tree with great force, and so got the 
sap to flow into the canes, in which it 
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ipBodily hardens.''— Dn. Com. Spio^nun . . . 
<(c Tilis ddcUrio Voieno in/utis in Macas- 
sar, ei aliii Insufa*' Celebes ; ex ^u$ 

Ptiirio exitatiti. Iljuic ji)raanUeitur bicJi 
Aaaatio de hac main ia Da. Andrcao Cloyeri. 
la JliiCellunea Ounosttf uns J^pfieiaeriduni. 

. * ► ^Itorfewme X^aima^ Ounosonti», Doc. 
IT. Aniuib Tertiiis. Anni MDOLXXXiv., 
ICorimborgao (1085), pp. 127 seqq. 

1701. — “ Ipo ^011 Hypo arbor eat mcdiocris, 
folio parvo, et obscure vironti, qiuic Um 
lualigaao ct nocirno qualitatls, ut omno 
yvvQDS uinbr^ su«\ intcnmat, undo narrant 
in circmtii, ot umbra o di-athictu, plurima 
ossiuin mortuonim hoD^m^nl aiumalitira- 
<luo vidcil. Circumvlomas etiani plantas 
onccat, ot nvo» lUMdcutca intcrfitoro fermit, 
ii Nucis Vumicae Jf/natr^ plaiitaui non 
invenciiiit, qua lopeita Mta ijmdcm do- 
nautur ct tervantur, bed deduMum pati- 
imtur pliiiiniuin. . . . Hypo lao Indi 
Camitcoiif^ ct Sn)nbal4s^ Hi'»p»inis nifcn>i'7- 
ssimi, long!:}, cxcqmmt aiundinoii porticN, 
sagittis intoKicandis dc'.orMturum iirciiio- 
diabilo voucniiin, omnibus ahis alcMphar- 
macis snpet iu^i, praotcniuam stcrcoro 
humaiio piopimito. An Argensolao oibor 
<omoMif quain Iumfue CcUbot ferunt, cujus 
umbra occidciiLilis moitifcra, oiicntahs 
antidotuuW . . — De (JaiLiutdam Aihonbus 

VenentUi^f in IleiUiruta alia) unique 
pium in fn^ufa /.uione • . » a Bo\do Patro 
Cieor;gio Camcllo, S.J. S^Ilabm nd Joannem 
Kaium In Appendix, p, 87, of 

Puii JXut. Plantimnn, Vob IIL 
{London 1701). 

1712.— “ ilaxima autem colebritas radi- 
culaa cnala cat, ab cximia ilU virtuto, quam 
adversus toxicum Macasban'onso pracstat, 
cvitiolo illud, ot vix alio rciucdio vincibile. 
H$t venonum hoc succtis loctous ot pinjmis, 
qui coUegitur ox recens sauciata arboro 
quadain, indigenes Ipu, Malajis JaTanisquo 
ITpi dicU, in abditis locis sylvarum Insulae 
Celebes . . . crcscento . . . cujus genumum 
ot in soil MaCiOssariA. gormioantis succum, 
qui colligcro suacipiiint, pracbontissiinis vitao 
poriculis bo oxponant noccsso cst. Nam ad 
quacrondam nrborom loc.i dumis bcluisquc 
infesta penotranda sunt, mventa vero, ni>»i 
ominus vulnorotur, ot ab cX parte, a qua j 
vontus odspirat, vcl aura incumbit, aggres- 
sores crumpento holitu subito sn/Tocabit. 
Quam bortem ctiam oxperiri dicuutur \o- 
lucres, arborom rccens vuliicratam trans- 
volantcs. Colloctio oxitiosi liquoris, luorti 
ob patrata malodcia damnatis committitur, 
CO pacto, ut poena reraittatui*, bi linuorom 
reporUverint . . . Sjdvani ingrccliuntur 
longil instructi arundino . . . quam altoia 
oxtromitato ... ox asso acuunt, ut ad 
portundendam arboris corticom valcat. / 
Quam longo poasunt, ab arboro constifcuti, 
arundinis aciom arbori validc intrudunt, et 
liquoris, ox vulncro elfluontis, tantum oxci- 
piunt, nuantum arundinis cavo ad proximum 
usquo mtoraoduiin capi potest , , . Re- 
duces, supplicio ct omni discriminc dofuncti, 
hoc vitao suae Xvrpov Rcgi oflferunt Ito 
narrarunt mibi popularcs Celobani, hodio 
Macassar! dlcti. Quis autem vori quicquam 
ox Afliaticorum oro ref era t, quod hgnientis 


non implu^tur . . .?”-AaeHqyV, Amoui. 
Dxoi., 575-576. 

1726.— ‘‘But among all sorts of trees, 
that occur hero, or hereabouts, I know of 
nono more pernicious than the b 4 ip of 
tlio Macassar Poison tree • • * They say 
that there are only a fow trees of this 
kind, occuring in the district of TumUe 
on Colohes, and^ that none are employed 
oxcopt, at a certain tiuio of tho year when it 
is procurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to approach the trees and bring aiiny 
tho poibcn. . , , Tho poison must bo taken 
with tho grcatc 2 »t care m Bamboos, into 
ivhich it dnpb slowly from tho bark of the 
trocs, and the perbons collected for this 
purpose must hist ha\o their hands, heads, 
and all exposed parts, well wound round 
withUotlis. . . .** — 111. 218. 

1783. — “Tho following description of tho 
Bohon" Upas, or Poison Tuke, which grows 
in tho 1 bland of Java, and renders it un- 
wholcbomo by its noxious vapours, has been 

E rocured for tho London A/affazme, from 5Ir. 

[ojdmgor, who was employed to tr.'in&Utc 
it from tho onginal Dutch, by tho author, 
Mr, Foor&ch, who, we aro intormcd, is at 
pre-ent abroad, m the ctipacity of surgeon 
on board an Kngltsh vebsol. . . . 


“‘In tho year 1771, I was stationed at 
Bata\u, as a surgeon, in tho service of tho 
Dutch Kibt India Company. Dunng my 
rcbidonco there 1 received soi^ora! ditiercut 
accounts of tho Pohon^lJpSLB, and tho violent 
ciTects of its poison. Th^oy all then soemed 
incredible to mo, but raised my curiosity in 
so high a degree, that I resolved to inves- 
iigato this subject thoroughly. ... I had 

S rocured a recommendation from nn old 
ialayan piiest to another priest, who lives 
on tho ne.aicst habitable spot to tho treo, 
which is about fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant. Tho letter proved of great service 
to mo on my undertaking, os that pi test is 
employed by the Emperor to reside there 
in Older to prepare for eternity tho souls o 
those who, for diilorent onmc'«, aio ‘sen- 
tenced to approach the treo, and to procuro 
the poison, , . . Mnlefnctoxs, who, for their 
Climes, aro sentenced to die, are tho only 
]3orons to fetch tho poison ; and thib la the 
only chance they have of 'uvmg their lives. 

. . . They aro then provided w'lth a siher 
or toitoiso-shell box, m which they aio to 
put tho poisonous gum, and are properly 
instructed how to proceed, whQo they aro 
upon thoir dangerous expedition. Among 
other paiticiilars, they are alwa^’s told to 
attend to tho direction of the wind^; as 
the}” aro to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the otlluvia fiom tho tree ore 
I always blown fiom them. . . . They arc 
afteiH (lids -sent to tho house of tlio old 
priest, to which place they are commonly 
attended by their friends and relations. 
Hero they generally remain some dajs, m 
expectation of a favouinblo brec/o. Daring 
that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
thoir future fate by prayeis and admoni- 
tions. When tho hour of their defwrture 
arrives tho priest puts them on a long 
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leather cap Tvitb two glasses boforo their 
cye% whica comes down as far as their 
breast, and olso provides thorn with a pair 
of leather gloves. « . * 

“The worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, for 
iil>vvflrds of thirty years, he had dismissed 
Above seven hundred criminals in the 
manner which I have described ; and that 
*.c.ircely two out of twenty returned,” , , . 

kc -^London Manasine, Dec. 1783, in>. 
512-517. 

The paper concludes : 

**[SVq shall bo happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of iilr. Foemch to the 
public through the London hlogazine.] ” 
1789.- 

** No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 
Nor towering plantain shades the midday 


No step retreating, on the sand impress'd. 

Invites the visit of a second guest; 

^ ^ 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Foil Dpas sits, tho Hydra Tree of death ; 

I/O' from one root, tho envenom'd soil 
below, 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow' 
, . ."etc. 

iMrirtn, Lom of the Plants; in The 
Botamc uanlenf Pt IL 

1 SOS. — *‘iVbt<cc sur U Pohon Upas ou 
Arbre 4 Poison ; JSlxtrait d'un Voyage tnfdii 
dans I IniirieHr de VUe de Jata^ far L. A. 
jDtoschamps, D.M.P., Vn% des compagnons dit 
Voyage da Qinird d*£nirecas(mvx, 

“ Cost au fond des sombre forOts do Vile 
do Java qua la nature a cachd lo pohm 
upas, Varbre le plus dangcreux du ihgno 
vegetal, pour lo poison mortel qu'il ronfermo, 
ct plus eoUbro encore par les fables dont on 
Ta rendu lo sujet. . . des 

VoyagiSf i, 69. 

1810. — '^Iio poison famoux dont so sorvent 
les Indiens de TArchipe] dos MolugueSf ot 
dos lies do la Sonde^ connu sous le nom 
d'ipoetnpas, a intoross^ plm quo tons Ics 
autres la curiosity des Europ^iens, imrce 
quo Ics relations qu'on en a donn6 ont 
cxng^rfes et aecompngn6ea de ce mer- 
voilleux dont les peuplcs do ITndo aiment 
h omor lours narrations. . . M**'^LeschaiaaH 
de la PoKr, in hUmoiro sur lo Stiychoos 
Tiouto et TAntinris toxicaria, plantes veni- 
menses de tile di Java. ... In Annalesda 
Museum d'Histoire XtatureUe. Tom. XVIihme, 
p. 459. 

1818,— “The literary and scientific world 
has in few instances been more grossly 
imposed upon than in tho account of tho 
Ponen TTpas, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. Tho history and origin of 
thi9 forgery still romaios a myster}% 
Focrsch, who put his name to tho publica- 
tion, certainly ‘was ... a suigeou in the 
Dutch East India Commny's service about 
tho time. ... I havo been led to suppose 
that his litemr}' abilities were as mean as 
hi< contemui for truth was consummate. 


Having hastily picked up some vnguo in- 
formation regarding tho Oqpas, ho carried 
it to Europe, where his notes wero arranged, 
doubtless by a different hand, in such a 
form ns by their plausibility and appeatanco 
of truth, to bo generally credited. . • . But 
though tho account just mentioned . has 
been demonstrated to be au extravagant 
forgery, the existence of a tree in Java, 
from whoso sap a poison is prepared, equal 
in fatality, when throiTii into the circular 
tion, to the strongest animal poisons hitherto 
known, is n fact."— //orj/ie/rf, in Jiaiatian 
Trans, vol. vii. art. x. pp. 2-4. 

1822. — “Tho Law of Java,” a Play . . . 
^ne. Kdrta-Sfira, and a desolate Tiuot 
in tho Island of Java. 

* • * » « 

“ActL Sc. 2. 

JEmpem. Tho liaram's laws, which cannot 
bo repealed, 

Had not enforced me to pranonneo j'onr 
death, 

* * « « * 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life, 
All criminals may cmim. 

Parhaya. Ayo, I have hoard 
Of this your cruel mercy *tia to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for mn^ a mile, 
Sheds pestilence ; — for whore the TTpas grows 
It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert coQ^nes^ e'en those 
brutes 

That haunt tho desert most ^rink off, and 
tremble. 

Tbonco if, by numcle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poison that tho tree exudes, 

In which you dip your arrows for tho war, 
He gains a pardon, — and the palsied wretch 
Who scaped tho TTpas, has escaped the 
tyrant.” 

♦ ♦ # ♦ * 

“Aetir. Sc. 4. 

Pengoose, Finely dismal and romantic, 
they any, for many miles round tho Upas ; 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, and 
mclan^oly. A charming country for 
making Mems and AVa benesJ** 

* * * m * 

“Act TIL Sc. 1. 

Pengoose. . . . That's tho Divine, I sup- 
poao, who starts the poor prisoners, for tho 
last Stogo to tho TTpas tree; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Hovoreneel There's 
no people in tho parish, hu^ I believe, you 
are tho rector'^ 

{}Vntinjj). “Tho reverend Mister Orringa 
T7.C.J.— The TTpas Cleiwition of Java.” 

Oeorge Uolman the Vounger. 

[1844.—“ We landed in the Bajah's boat 
at tho watering place, near tho upas tree. 
. . ."—Here follows mi interesting account 
by hir Adams, in which he describes how 
“tho mate, a ^wcrful person and of strong 
constitution, felt so much stupified os to 
be oompened to withdraw from his position 
on the tree.”— Chnf. Sir E. Belcher ^ Narr. 
of the Voyage of jI.M.S. Samarang, i, 180 
seqq,] 
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1803 .— “Tlio Cliureli of Ireland offcn to 
ti®, indcod, n prcat question, Imt u> on timt 
iic«tion but one of a ^roiip of questions 
’hero in tho ChuixiU of Irclnnd, there i® the 
land of Ireland, thcro is tho cdvicatioii 
of Ireland . . , they nro «H yo umiiy 
l^ranche*? from one trunk, niid that triinvc 
is tho Tree of what is called Protestant 
a«-ccndancy. • • . NVo Ihereforo nim at the 
dc-'trtict! 0 !i of that syblcin of ascendancy. 

tliou^rh it has t>cun cripidcd and 
curt.'iilcd hy former inM«niri‘3, yet >tiH must 
bo alUiv.cd to exist; it is rtilf there like ft 
tnll tree uf noxious ^roMth, liftinf; its head 
to hffticn, ftnil iJnrUoninp iind jjoi-oniii}? 
the land as far ns its ^iiadon can citond ; 
it is at ill there, gentlemen, and now at 
tlie dav has cotno wlicn, ns wo hope, 
ilio nsc hss iK'cn laid to the root of that 
irce, nnd it notN nnd quivers from its top 
(*> its '.Mr. (fj.ADsTO.sr’h jS/»r^rA 

at IIV;'''), t)et. 23. In this qtiotation the 
onvlor indie ite® the Upna tree without 
iinminir it. Ilio name w.is suj»phcd l>y some 
comnieatalors rcforrin;; to this indie.ition ul 
n Inter d ite ; 

**It WAS |»crfcctly certnin that a 
mill wlio jMiv.^Cffted a jxrc.it deni of itnncina* 
tion iniirht, if ho rtnyed out FUllincnity 
JofifT at ni{rht. starini? «t n •■nian mar, iwr- 
Miadc himself nest tnoniin;' Hint ho had 
►een a. irreit eumet ; nnd it was ciiinlly 
ccrbiin tint Mich a man, if ho atnred lom" 
entm;!!i at a bush, nii^ht iicrMindo himself 
that he hid f»»'cn ft brftiich of tho TTpns Treo." 
—Speech of liOitl KnsroM) KiT/JtArnici: on 
tho -ml reidini: of tho Uiiivci>ity Kducalioii 
(Irol ind) lull, March 8. 

„ ** It was to refill oflicc, tof itisfy 

the Iri-h irrefonciliibles, to Mxuiro the 
Tope*}* br.i‘'S band, ami not to tmr-uo‘tlio 
clf>ri<»«» tniditiofts of I’nir!i«h Idhorali'^tM,' 
tint Mr, (r]Ad*^toiie almcl. his two hluw.s at 
the XJpao tree.'*— Mr. Joii.rii CiiAMDi:ni.Ais, 
ill /Vrf. J{* r. Sept. pp. IISO^OO, 

, . tho tTpaa-trccMipcp-tilion.** 
—.Contwjh Jtfr» May. 

IBSO.-^Mi-ird rrichton, M.P. . . . last 
nipht •li'l . • . there was one topic which 
was holdiri,TolI their minds at prc*.cnt , # . 
w'hat Wits tills conspiracy which, like tho 
Upas trcD of fable, sTns sprcailinir over tlio 
land, nnd i»oi'oiiln^ii 7 . « In A*/, 

Nov, 11, p. 7, 

ISS.'i. — ** Tho drcml Upfto dropped Its 

“ Jjoncith tho I'lmdy canopy of this tall 
fi^ no nnti\e will, if lio knows it, dnro In 
rest, nor will ho |»ii®s hotween its atcniand 
tho wind, >o stroin; in his Ixsliof in its evil 
intlucuce. 

"In tfio centre of a tea estate, not far 
oIT from my encampment, , stood, beoftiiMi no 
Olio could bo found daritiff cnouBh to cut It 
down, all iiinncnso H|iec*imcn, which had 
lone lit’cn a nuisance to tho projirietor on 
account of the lighlninf? every now and 
then ijlrikiiiB off, to the danmeo of the 
Mirubs hedow, Urffo brunches, which none 
of his «cnftiits could bo induced to remove. 
One day, having boon pitcliforkcd together 


nnd burned, they were considered disposed 
of: but nest tnoniing the svholo of his 
JalipurcrH awoke, to their Intense ahirm, 
nillictcd with n painful eruption. • • , It 
w*as then remembered tiiiit tlio Rinoko of tho 
burning branches Imd been blown by the 
svmd through the villngo. , . (Two China- 
men were cnfmgod to cut down .and roiiiovo 
tho tree, and did not Ruffer ; it ivas ascer- 
tained tiiat they luid nmciirod their liodtcs 
with coco-nut oil.)— //, (). /Vb'v, ..I 
U’amhnn^^j 112-113. 

I Mr, Bent 72, 69) tells 

ft similar story about tho collection of frank- 
iiiccn®c, and siicgc'jts that it was Uased on 
tho custom of cmjdoyiug slnscs in this work, 
ami on an intcr|)rotAlion of tlio name lladri- 
mnut, K.iid to mean * vnlloy of death.*] 

UPPER ROGER, s This Imiipy 
example of llic IIobsjji-JobHJii <liaU'ct 
cM’ciir.*^ in a letlcr dated 1755, from 
(\‘ipt. Jack-'on at Syrian in Biiniw, 
winch isgiwn in Daily mjiVb OrimUtl 
iiVp^rlnn/, i, 102, U iis a cormplion 
of the ‘Skt, ynva-rdja, ‘y<miig King,' 
tlic Cac-ar or Heir-Apparent, a title 
iRnmwijil fiom aiuieiit Jndm by imAst 
of ibe Indo-C’liiiu‘*'C luoiiarchifs, an<l 
wliicli >ve gonomUy render in Siam as 
the ‘ Second King.' 

UR2, UR2EB, and vnlearly 
URJBB, a. P.— ir. 'arc and Vtrfl, 
from Ar, the latter a wonl having 
an evtraonlnmrj" variety of u^cs even 
for Ai"ibic, A petition or linmble 
rfprc.‘*enta( mil either oral or in writing; 
the technical term for ii ro<iiiest horn 
nil inferior to a flupeiior ; *a Mtllication' 
as one of Sir W'liller Scott's cliaractcra 
calls it. A more elabonitc form is 
‘jnewori/iJi/ing.' 'i'his is 
tt»>ecl in a very b-irUiisjus form of 
lloii.’-on-Johson below*, 

1C06. — “Kvory day I wont to the Court, 
nnd in every eighteen or iwviitic dayes I 
put lip Aro or I'etition®, nnd still hcpntnico 
olT with good wonls. , • — John JfiVdm- 
firtftt in i. (BIc, iii.) 115. 

[IGlb— "Until Mocrob Chnna crzcdach 
or letter caino to that purpoiO it would not 
1)0 gniiitcil.*' — i'Vufrr, /.rIM#, H* 178. ^ In 
p. 170 "By whom I erzod unto tho King 
again.” 

flC97.-**" The arzdcsb with tlic Kstiinaiiro 
tlUhn/lff * linintile rel^rc^onttt(ion ') concern- 
ing your twelvo artielo®, « . — In IV/r, 
JIe*ly(A* link, Soc. ll.lsx. 

[loss.— " Capt. Haddock dosicred the 
Acoiit svouhl wnto hi® ondost in answer to 
the NnlKib'rt Pcrwuniia (Purwanna).”— /&««• 
II. IxxxUi.] 

1600.—" We think yon Rliould tJrzdaftst 
tho Nalmb to writ I purposely for re- 
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1ca‘<n)^ of Charles King, it may Inditco him 
tu put a (Cfcat Valuo cm hini/*«-Iiottcr from 
Factory at Clmitanutto to'J/ir. C/utrks Ejfre 
at Ballasoro, d. Novemher G (MS. in India 
OfTico). 

1782.— *^Monsr. do Clicmant xefuics to 
vntoto Hyderhy arzousht (read arzdasiht)| 
and wants to correspond with him in tiio 
manner as Mon«. Duplex did svith 
Chanda Sahib; but the Nalmb refuses to 
rccciro any letter that is not in the stilo of an 
arzeo or petition,"— /lufin Gazeittf Juno 22. 

c, 1785.—**. . . they (the troops) con- 
vtontly applied to our colonel, who for 
prcsontiim an nrzeo to the iCingy and 
getting him to sign it for the jiavsing of an 
account of 50 lach**t is raid to haro received 
"Jix lacks as n reward, , . Climar/af/, 
IJ/eo/ClifCt hi, 155. 

1809.—** In the morning ... I was met 
hy A minister of the Itajah of Benares, 
bearing an nrjee from his mn^tor tome. . . ." 
— Jjl, Vafnituit 1. 101. 

1817.— “Tlio Governor said the Nnlml/f, 
Vakeel in the Azzeo already quoted, directed 
me to forward to the presence that it was bis 
wish, that 3 *our Highness would write a letter 
to him."— JftVf’t JlitL iv, 436. 

USHRUPEB. SecASHRAPEE. 

USPUK, s. Hind, asiyal:. * A Imiid- 
«piko/ corr. of the English, This mis 
tile form in use lu the Cannl Depart- 
ment, N.W.P, Roebuck gives the Sea 
^rni as hanspeek. 

rUZBEG, n.j) One of the modem 
tribes of the Turkish race. “Uzheg 
is a political not an ethnological dc- 
noniiiiacion, originating from Uzbeg 
Khun of the Golden Horde (1312-1340). 
It Avns used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibiini Khun (16th century) from 
his antaranists, and hecamc iitmlly tlie 
name of the ruling Turks in the 
khanates as opposed to tlie Sarts, Tajiks, 
and such Turks as entered those regions 
at ft later date. . . (Encycl Frit, 
9t]i cd. xxiii. G61). Othcis give the 
derivation from ‘self,* heh, * a ruler,* 
in the sense of independent (Schuyler, 
Turhstan, i, 106, vamMry, ^cetelics of 
G. Asia, 301). 

[c, 1330.— ** But other two empires of the 
Tartars . , . that which was formerly of 
Cathay, but now is Osbet, which is called 
Gatzana. . . /Viar Jonlams, 54, 

[1616. — **Ho . . . intondcih the conquest 
of the Vzbiqiies, a nation botw*ccn Samar- 
ohand and hero.' — iSir T, Roe, i. 118, Hak. 
Soc. 

[c. 1660.—** There are probably no people 
more narrow-minded, sordid or uncleanly*, 


than the TTebcc Turtars." — /Irtrn/r/*, cd. 
CWrtWr, 120. 

[1727, — “Iho Uspecks eulred ibe Pro- 
Vinces J/iiWtri and 1 wtf. . . ri, Uamdloiu 
cd. 1741, i, 103. 

[1000.— **Uz-bog caiulry (*thcm Honso- 
tnigs,* ns the British Foldicrs at Rawnt Ibndt 
called them).* — 6Vr /{. 11 urhurfeu, Jhyhieiti 
Years in the JGn/hrt 135.] 
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[yACOA,VAKEA-iraVlS,A Ar. 

tcaH(t\ ‘an event, news*; wU'i'nh- 
m{% *a news-u ritcr.* These among 
the hloghtils Were a bort of itsgiMrarb 
or rcmcmbninccrs. Later they uccanie 
sines who were sent into the provinces 
to supply infonnatiou to the central 
Government. 

[c. iriDO. — ** R^orUtUons iv^irrfiJW the 
WaaFalmawiB. Keeping records is an 
excellent thing for a government. . . . His 
.Iffljcsty fws atqxnnted fourteen zealous, ex- 
jic^nced, and impartial clerks. . . rita, 

[c. 1CC2. — “It is tnio that the Great 
^fogul sends a Vakea-nevis to (ho various 
provinces ; tliat is jicrsons whose business it 
IS to communicate ©very event that tikes 
placo.'— cd, Constabfef 231. 

[1673. — **. . • Pota 61 Bn ndit VocanoTice, 
or Publiek Intelligencer. , . 80. 

[1687.—** Nothing appearing in thoVacca 
or any other Letters until] of late concerning 
those broils."— In Vvle, Jledyts* JJuiry, II. 
Ixiii.] 

VACCINATION. Vaccine was 
first imported into Bombay via Bu,c>*ora 
in 1802, ** Since then/* says R. Drum- 
mond, **the British Governments in 
Asia have taken great jmins to prcser\'c 
and diifnse this mild iustrnment of 
eah’fttion," [Also see ForU% Or, Mem. 
2ud cd. ii. 374.] 

VAISHNAVA» adj. Relating to 
Vishnu; applied to the sectaries who, 
especially uorahip him. In Bengrdl 
tlie term is converted into Fouhiah, 

1672—**. . . nho somo hold iriVOioitfor 
the supremo god, and therefor© aro tcrmixl 
Wistnouwaea.”— 

[1815.— “Many choose Vishnoo for their 
guardian deity. These persons are called 
VoiflhnuvuB.' — llartf, Jlindoos, 2nd cd. 
u, 13. 
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VAl^EIi, K An attorney ; iid 
muiior^ed rcj)n»‘*vnlali\v, Aml>‘ m/A*?/. 

(c. A ficribo, Vikeel.”-/»o/Mf« 

Ohtr, in •>.!» T. cd. lUrri p. «IG.) 

jf jjj, jnUen tlio 

p.4»K*s in jiri «ont thc'O 2 IVrv'.auna** {Pur* 
Tyanna) Inru'-eir, ‘li» j'n>l»able, with a miviII 
pnvpnt, I>o inwht lm\o )»ro\aHctn%Uli JJiiJ 
fbuml to lia\ci oMr fived. Hou'cicr, 
t\i till*, rnte ftiij VcHtcel as^jood to 

•“J’-t J'" r*'Hijvi!i.v‘*t SonicY* n.i hiiiiself/'— 
Jttc, 7 ; {link. Nk*. I. &!]. 

, ^,J,y ulu'rrof w)iirVncke] 

^rjinif • i»ru o l.mtiffh! ytm fr*«in Dacea.‘*--Iii 
J -'Uf i7»(W, IL Mill.] 

tlio Ist.arrhM a Pat. 
Itunar or fh/iu <j*ir Palcock or 

roIli.itorntCoMrt. , , ti;», 

Irll.— *‘Thf Haji li.-v.. t\w» Vakeels 
or io imi‘l lau here. . . • 

/,*f, in 

c. 1** J".— If oi* po !«!•# C'oort J r'lM'lKt'-o 1 

mu4 rmpNiy a Vehicle/’- I.Mtcr /!■*»!« na 
i.tmiju iti to one »*f tlic 

vriter.. 

VABBLLA, s Tlii<i i> a f el til ton* 

Haiiily applied by tlie oM lNntu<*u<M* 
Vrilera to !lio |Mpv|a'* of luiiod 'Inna 
AiKl Cliina. Of Its (‘iipti ''r IriM- no 
ji^»t.|tiye <^t Mean*. Tlio na**.! ptolsible 
«'tyiiirilf*;;y i*. Umj jt is tin- Malay 
itrtrtihtti or hnihht, fin iVilkin^oti^ 
l)ict. h*yhftht], *an idol/ An nbd 

f» nijdf* j\ rdituih'ltfiriihhJ^ J}Ot|«'V' of 
idtils* 1'ui htvifhlii iiloiie may Imm* 
l«en usimI (•IlipnVally hy flir ’Malavs 
or labniiOet^PeMl l»y tliv Porinmu'H*. 
MV Iiiivr an anatomy jn tla» (igiiMa 
ir-o of jMr/'-rf#! for teinply and idt»l. 

1 ftlkTi. ^ "Til eir temj.b.* ar.i \<rt 
rtliiiros rislily vroiiyht, wlneh i>iVy e'lll 
VfUcKUi, and a ynat <ImI. , , 

— .l#v»>i/rOif f7i*io» in a Jf*nil’n I/dter ap* 

i»rndc*l (o / I, .Iff.irr; ll, uf trail*** 

Iftted by >ir. Major in IiIh 1‘nUvtK Vt 
11»J:. Soc. r, ilviii. 


f>.I*t''n<lcro nir iutoriio. . . .“—Vamtnt 

JUiUn^ f. P2.* ‘ 

in?r,--«»']»hcycoii‘«u!ne in thc-eVarellacs 
iiuanlitlo of Goldo; for that tlicv l>e 
all pUfed oloft/W‘’r?r/.p in HaU, in a?3; 
[niiU ^ceipuitationfroni *-ninoundcrl)A60K]» 

lOU.— " So ftPo tlicy ha^o nnuj VoxelaSt 
v.hicli aro inoim'-tcnr** in which dwell their 
1 • arid »<>r«e «f thc^o arc icn*<»«tnr»* 

"'l-k tliclp ru(»fH iiiid pmnneles all 
glided/'— (bnfo, V!. %ii. 0. 

More than mio pronunrat tp*i'pmj»hic.'d 
feature an the coa‘«t*in^ij,Mtnin to China 
UfH laioun )»y thn iiariic. Thui lii Lfu- 
«.chotcn**« dn^ription of the rnntc fmin Ma. 
lncc.i tt> MncAo, ho inciitiifn- at the cntmioo 
to tlia ‘himilH of Sincapun/ a uk,1. 

, the apji^Mnuao of an nhuli'k, eiiUoiJ tlio 
[ Varella tM tVittut , and nr'iin# <in tliu 
iMMrnic.ii^t of Clianun, or Cocliin China, 
wo Inxr fi\wnn»|it nolicc of a iHotii iwith a 
Fixer c illcd that of llie VaTOllft. TTiiw 
in Pinto 

ir>t0. - 'ilio JVtlay f<*11«a\irijy xxo femiid 
oar-^dx^-* ja-t atram-ra Kix'cr called liy tho 
inlnl lit lilt* of the fount r> 7*i»mre»mY and 

by Hi (!hc| VarcUa.*’*— /‘.nfo {m f 

7‘hi« Vanlfa ofCInnipa i*. aUa tnentioncd 

bx laiwhoUn: 

lap'*. — " , , from till-* tbir.lo juniit to 

the Varclla the t..v.l tnrncth 

'Hji** Varclla m a htrh hill n’acliini; into tfio 
S<. I. nnd nlK»\o on the toppo it Inth a xcrio 
hit'll >lonic ro« U, like a tower or pillcr, whub 
imx bo K‘cn fur o(T, then fore it i- by tlic 
called Varcllft."— *|». JJI2 

VBDAS. The Sacred B<wk'' of tin* 
nj.iiuiian'i, J'ifhi bcitig * knowledge,* 
Of thc-a books there arc noniiu.dly 
four, ti/. tJic Yitjtfr, S^imtt and 
.lf/i»frr*i Wdu** 

Tilt* cirlic'l direct ititiitmtiun of 
kiiciwh'dgc tif the cj.i‘'lcnn* of tin* 
Vedas ai>])e/iir to Iwi in tin* bmjlc wiled 
J)r 7’noi't /i«y>»)<fon7>iex, Mid to Jmve 
been pruitcd in UillS, in wliieh tliey 
atx‘ tnenliuncd.f Possibly this know. 


ir/OP.y-^Onin f|i3.mtilh le ne tanMima 
fttivtimin qntd lb‘*n»" nillo I«r Varcllc, <hc 

Miiio f*li »>iio‘ pxi'fifll, lie* xe ii’e fTmn 

fpiantita <li ('raiidi c di plceiolc, o ««oiio 
ftlciine tnontiipriniolo fntto n nnno, u yiii*-i 
cPi'n r«in dl roanro. <3 nlciin** d>*««^c nite 
^lunnli il ran>|i'iiiito ilt S. MarcM* di Wnctli 
• . * ri co'i-uma in qiie*te i‘»lcs <* varcllo 
ftneo trmn rpiantlfa di oro di ftnriin* • . 

Cm, /Vdi'MW, in IltttuffUi in, 3Pa; [in J/oll, 

a. ' 

1553.-*", , , nnulcraiiimn iln la innttina, 
tlieci trtmanmm nlla Haw ^iii>’to di yefjwi**, 
<diar/>-'i bl c litiini.i in lor htipiafrj'io il tiortu, rho 
»a in Pepsi, (niodi-t'fipnmnioAUsmiarltiedra 
del ritio VII ji.nco'lo, oner v&rclla tntta 
dornia, h <)u,n1c ri eoxpro di lont/ino da* 
vnN/*cIii, cijo venroiio <t*ii!to inn re, ot inn«- 
bhne qtinndo il Sol ]iuirootv in ipiiOroro, cho 


• Ominn* tliN tfvld dr^nfptlon with a *irKhm 

iirdh e t»f ll»» sitr»‘ j ijrntK : 

niMidnu niti,*e . , , inth-’, 
fnitii IK ill the .N’,ir*i xtili!.i . . mnki in 

Ih.* Mn bx NVaniK, itH h.,t bhill rruwiiHl 
h> tha j:nMn» W/wU of MWaiii, t^h onin}* fir 
to n niirinr>e Hsiiliim.*''— Vwir, 3 Ii ihm 

lo Atti, '.‘Ti. Ihrn* K a ^fnxll Xi.*w of it m 
thi> wnrK, • 

I ^o xiniie A. H, ] rnnnut ftnil the book in 
tlw n. Miio mn Ml.no'x*.— P. |A blhhopniplifeai 
flrr.aiiit (if thU booh will ]*» fu'iud lii *'/,« Tiuit^ 
#1/1 V*rrj|< rf prirt'ff tVune n^Uce p^ifu* 

//*/hp*/ ff ;-7i* PA(laM*i«t/ Junfer 

(i.r lliittu t), P.xrJ’* nna niu^ii'b, JM.T* Abo bee 
I H* r. .V.if. 0 siH- ttu //.y;.; ll S/r. liC. M. Tim 
VMrts •.#'**111** to b* the follow }h|i: 

Net.ird Momm, fit et IVd/i/ et Jlrachninii- 
i>nini mile MfVO r* ii1.xol>ntaTil rollpetniwi, 

«it de Hhini*>ilm«i till tllrum In, qui tn iih;;iil(i 
Kttn>iiap|iircli.1tte*rh,lstA necaa* qnnni 

ti.*!!'* I idnm Ipse, llidoni !.,cilitAte culm btl livt 
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Ifdgc cmiH* tliroiigU llic Amin. Thmigli 
tliU!) vro (If) Jioi tnco U«k niiy 
nlhtsloii t»> ilic V4*<l.'i‘s HI Knw>j>/*aM 
iiouk**, U’vonfl the ji*ar KJOOor th<*r(** 
utxmis tkiTi* «o»*ins RtK**! lo 

llial lliu Ji’Mut 

Imd nifonnatum on tin* snkji'ct :it a 
much iviihrr Ku jTauris Xavier ] 
laid (li*«riicaon‘‘ with Krali- ( 

laaiiM, nn<J one vvunt ^ far to 
cuiumunnnte to him \\w vmntm **(fh\ 
fnndrdiinvfniflmnh,** In loaU a learned 
Brahman* at tJo.! was convei!i‘fl hy 
PntJier lhd< hlor Canieyro, ntid Kipli^fd ! 
hy the name of Manuid* Hi* afterward*' ^ 
(with the VuoMvV sanction I) went !»y 
night and rohlu'd a on the | 

iiiainUnd vvho had roUrtled jimny | 
MSS., and j>ri*«*ont<d the ajN)i1 to tin* { 
Father^, with gn»at M!i*»fnctioM to I 
]iiin*-i*lf and them (Soirwf^ Oritut. Con- 
qni<t, i. 

It ])rol table that the infurmatmn 
roncenniJg the Hindu religion and 
R'lcred iKHth*! which wa*« attained even 
in KurojK* hy the eml of the lOth 
cenliiry was greater tlam rommoaJy , 

a Ki'id, and gie.aler than wliat w'e ! 

in print would warrant u« toa**- 
5nine. A ({notation from San Boninii | 
l>elow* illu-tmte^ this in a general way. 
And m a eonstiiution of Oregon 
XV« dated Jnnuaiy 31, 1023, then* {-» 
mention of rile'i called Haitercs and 
TiindiV, winch dmihiles'v rejircscnt the 
Vedic names Aitanyit and Q\ljj(hjn 
(‘•ee AVrW/, i. 39). Lucena’s nllndon 
lielow to the “four iwrts” of Hindu 
doctrine nin«*t have ref«n*uce to the 
Vcda.s, and his information inu^t iiave 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. In course of lime, 
liowcvor, wlinl had Iven known seems 
to liavc I)ccu forgotten, and even 
Halhcd (1770) could write aliout * Belds 
of the Shaslerl' («ec Cixfc, p. xiii.), 
Tliis shows that though lie Bneaks also 
of the ‘Four Bcids* (p, xxxi.) he had 
no precise Icnuwdcdgo. 

In ficreml of the earlier quotations 
of the wtird It will he seen that the 
form used is Krdaiii or rfirfam. Tliis 
is the Tamil form. And it hocamc 
pTcvnlcnt during the 18t1i century in 
France from Voltnire*s having con- 

nceanU Ct mild non miracnlorum snnpit^^ct 
(ul cotivlnccnuo*i orblH fneola*), h\ rannuum cx 
ficotplonfij OTO coiiditiim et uropcnUHxn termm- 
qufl TRurt capltl tmpoHitam, rt rcnim |ir{ma 
fiiuilameiitis cx nnonbUH III. Vedao nUrii con* 
atarcnL itlft ln>[dus attquN n<*onim flllua hace 
III. |ir{in& \olt»nlnft fUmtua cssct !*’] 


Milutnl liim'*olf the advoc*ite of a 
San-^kiit Fiwun, called hy him TEz^vt 
nut] which had* its origin in 
S, 1 ndw. Thi** was in n alit y an imita^ 
linn of an Indian /'unrna * (‘omjK)'«‘d 
hy ‘■ome mh-ionnry in the 17th 
century (prohahly hy U. di*’ Xohili). to 
nilnxhirc Cl)^i^tian doctrine** ; hnt 
VoUaiio *»iipiKTr‘(d it to 1 h* le.illy an 
ancient Indian hwk. Its real character 
wa« firM explained hv f$oimerat («ee 
llu* E^'nIV hy r. AV, Kni«:, in Af. itf'*, 
xL). Tin* iir*-! information rcgnnling 
the real VednAwaagivonhy Cidehrookc 
m 1603 li'*. vlii.)/ Orme and 

w)me nuthori of the I8(h and early 
]url of the IDth century write 
which rriire-tnts the Xl Indian ver- 
nnculnr fonn EnL Botli forms EM 
and rtthwif are known to Fleiiry, cus 

we H‘i* licluw. 

On the ‘.uhjcol of the Veda**, see 

irtt*rr^s of JtMin Lit,, iUnj: 

AutwU i^nu*hn( Lit,, Hhitmifi 
(Jnrntnl afuf Lvunii^tic SttMi^j^ vol/i. 
[and /lift, of &tnfM Lit,, 

VV- Sflj'/'jy.J 

c. 3f»W).— “TVi' Enthni/tz, TIh*-‘ 9 have 
properly kIx diitJc^, l. TJ,e utmiy of the 
bcilcs.”— hy (fhttJnp. iL JSyS; led, 
Jamttjluinq. 

,, “ rhth)Un:i*l‘( are ron‘*tintly cn- 

pged in tmndatinff IIiiic!!. (Srccl;, A*nhic, 
And l*er*t*in liooki . . * IMjl Jlirnitfm of 
ftarhind irandateii mloiVr*Liri 
(i.f. « I Veda) which, According; to the 
ilinddi one of the four divino 
JKd, liy Jlhyfimtvitt, I. IOMO^. 

PiOO.— • • Cein«la c^ta dnutrina dc 
nuntro mrtCH. • . •**— X'WAfl T. rfc J\ 
rranc* A«ri<r, W* 

1(^, — “ l’hc'*q books are liirided into 
bodie**, limbs and joint n; nud their fuuntia* 
tionR are certain Ik>oUh ntnch they call i 
VeddoB, which arc divided into four mrix.'* 
— (7oi/fc, V, VI. 3. 

1603.— “Ticnon muchosi librm, do mneba 
coj'la y c^criptura, todo^ llcnm do agiioros y 
Bupcnticiono^, y (to mil fatm1.vi ridiculas quo 
son BUS cvangclio^. . . . Tedo csto oa tan 
(•in fundamento, quo alguno-i hbro« han 
llegado n Portupal. ({ito re lian trajclode Ia 
fnaiA, y ban vonido Algwno<« leguci quo ac 
convortieronh la Jtoman, Jlist, tie 

(it Mia Orien(at, 17. • 

IOjI.— *<T ho Vedam, or tho Hcathcn’c 
liook of tho liAW, bath brought great lUtccTn 
unlothisTribo(thoBraniinc9)»*'— /Jojimw, 3. 

I e, 1607.—“ They say then that God, whom 
; they call ^IcAor, that ir to say, Imniovcablo 
j or Immutable, hath ecnl them four Books 
I which they call Bethfl, a wonl signifying 
I SfitMf, bceau«o they pretend that in theao 
Bookn nil Sciences aro comprohonded. The 
firstofihcsoBooksts callcd^lMrnta*(A<Arrhn>) 
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tod, <hc second ^ttpur-hed* the iliird Jitl.** 
ted, tlio fourth i?rtvi<Vr, E,T. 

101 ^ [cd. 

1672. — ‘^Coiiminiida primicramcnto ilVcda 
(cho h tutto il fundainento della loro Icdo) 
rndoratioiio d 1 doll, ” — 1 *. ) V/j 3. 

II “Die«o Tier nicilo ilirc«» Vedam 
odor Gcactybuclw ^\cr(lcn ^onnnt lioppo 
Todnin, *Mnra VcdaiUt fiiwn Ycdoin, iind 
Timiimha Vedaxu. . • — JluldafUf^ 556. 

3689.— “Il rosto innintoimnt h uxnminrr 
,|*«r (iiicllcH prcii'vcs les Sinmois njoutont fol 
IL Icur Ilnli, Ic< Jndiens h lour Beth ou 
Vedaw, left I^his\ilman<4 ?i Icup Alcoran.'*— 
FtfvrVi in Arf?. Kd*/. xnv. 05. 

3720. — “Above all it would bo a matter 
of general utililv to tho Coast that j.oino 
more chaplnins should bo imintamcd thcro 
for tho sole purpose of Rtudying the Sans- 
krits tonpuo {df *Sr»)ij»Znf#<» hw/), tho head 
and mother tonpne of most eastern languages, 
and oncu for nil to make a translation of the 
Vedaitl, or r.awbook of the Heathen (nhich 
is followed not onlv by tho Heathen on this 
Coast, Imt nl-o, in whole or in part, in 
Cevlon, Malabar, Bengal, Surat, and other 
nefghlwiiwng IfiwA'daw/sl, ami therchy to 
give such punchers furllur facilities for tho 
wore i>owerful comiction of tho Heathen 
hero and elsewhere, on their own pround, 
and for the dj*-cleMiro of many mystenes 
and other tnattci>, with which wo arc now 
imncouninted. * • * This I.awbook of tho 
lleatiion, called tho Vcdnm, had in tho 
very old limes 4 jiart**, though one of thc«o 
is now lost, , , . Tlic‘-o |)arts were named 
Jtoppo Todnjn, 5erfHrrt or Jmvrf Vcduni 
AVtmet Vedam I and 2Vfro?'-«n« or Add^autiitn 
Vedam.” — I 'if n, Krhrl^L f Jhvh > ,>/ri np 
latf CViOnmaTidr/, in hU Eoft huVrg^ v, pp. 
72-73. 

I 745 ,«-«jc commen^nis n doutcr pi nous 
n'ftTioiis 1 joint dtd tromixSa par ceux qui nous 
a\oient aunnd Tcxplication do cos cdrdmonics 

?[U*ils nous nvoient a«sur6s fctro trbs-con- 
ormos h lour Vedtun, e’est ft dlro au lilvro 
de Icur loi.'—A’b/ ^-rf, iii. 132, 
c, 1760. — “ Vedam— R.m. //iV. iS'i/p/nf. 
Cost till Hvre pour qui les JJrainos on 
Nations idolfttrcs do rindostan ont la plus 
grando vdiidmtion • . • cii olFot, ou a‘-suro 
quo lo Vedam cst <ferit dans une langiiq 
i»c:inco«p plin ancienno quo lo .ftnu'/r/V, qui 
csk la laoguo snvantc, coimuo des bramiiicfl. 
liC mot Vedam aipnifio pcicnco.”— f^nrvfe- 
XXX. 32. I'Jus infomwition w.as taken 
from n letter )»y 3*bro Calmette, 

Lttf. Ed if.), who nnlicipalcd Max MUllorfl 
chronological system of Vodic lltcraluro, in 
his fttatcnicnt tluat romo parts of tho i rrfrt 
arc at least 500 years later than others. 

3765.— **Jf wo compare iho great purity 
and ehftsto mannorft of tho Shastah (Shastorh 
with t)io great nbsurditios and impurities of 
Iho Viodam, wo need not hcsilnto to pro; 
nounco tlio latter n cornipUon of tho former. 
— y, Z. i/ofr*-//, Hist. Airrt/t, &c., 

2nd cd. i. 12. Tliis gcntlenmn nl«o talks of 
tho Bbadea and the Viedam ia tho pamo 
lino willioiit a notion that tlio vrord was tho 
fame (see i6id» IH. it. 15, 3/6<}. 


c. 1770. — “Tho Braniin, Imrsting into tear..*, 
promised to jiardon him on comliuon that ho 
should swear never to translate the Bedos 
or sacred volumou. . . , Krom tho Ganges to 
tho Indus tho Vodam is tinivorsany received 
ns tho book that contains tho prmciploa of 
religion.*— Aaynuf, tr, 1777, i. 11-42, 

0. 1774,— “Si CTodo poi como mfallibilo 
cho dai (luattro suddetto Bed, die m Mala- 
bar chiamano Vedam, Bramali mcdcMmo no 
n'tini‘*'‘C PCI ciob eeicn/.o."— ‘JOr/fa 

102 , 

1777. — “ The word VSd. or V6d&, signifios 
Knowledge or Science 9ho sacred wntings 
of the Hindoos avo bo distinguished, of which 
there aro four liooks,*’— C, U't/Zi/is, in his 
JliZiQjndts^ 2ftS. 

3778. — “The natiics of Bengal derho 
tUeiv roligton from a Codo called the Shoa- 
ter, which they a'ssert to bo tho genuine 
<cripturc of Bramah, in preference to tho 
Vedam.”— ed. 1803, «. 5. 

1778. - 

“ Km incli«*chor Braliman, goboren auf dcr 
riur. 

Dor niehts gcicsen nla den VTeda dcr 
Nafur." 

iiifclvrt, dtr Jiramann\t i. 1. 

1782.—“. . . ptmr les rcndro(lcs i'owui- 
»oMa) pin** authcntupics, ila ajouthrent qu’ils 
<rtoicnt tirtfs du Vddam ; co tpio nYCoit pas 
fncile h vZ'rifiur, pui^quo demw trbs long- 
ferns les V^dnnis no Pont plus connus."-- 
A’onnrnd, ii. 21. 

1786.— 

“ ITicn Ktlmund begg'd his Kov'rend Master 
T’lnstnict him in the I/ofy Sbastor. 

No poonor docs tho Scholar ask, 

Than (/onnithitm begins the tnilc, 

Without a book he glihly rends 
Four of his oivn invented Bedes.” 

Sfcondf 145 . 

1761,— »Toutc ventd ♦ . . cst ronfemido 
dans les (juntro beths."— Pierrtf Chau* 
mdre fndintnr. 

1791-97,—“ . . . or Hindoo Vedao taught.” 

Pursuits of ZiVmifK/v, Cth cd. 359, 

VBBBAS, 11 .p. An alwTiginal — ov 
at least a forest— people of Ceylon. 
'Jlie word is ftiid lo mean ‘hunters/ 
[Tain, vulu, ‘hunting^. 

1675. — “Tho Weddas (who call thom- 
pelvc't Beddaa) uro all original inhnbitonts 
from old time, whoso dc«ecnl no ono is ablo 
to toll.*— Ai/Zff/ vail Ooenst in VtiknUJut 
Co/loitt 203 . 

1631,— “In this f/ind nro many of ihcPo 
wild won they call Vaddahe, dwTlHrig near 
no other InhahitAnta, 

Ohinpafapes lAnguago. Tlmy kiU Deer, 
and diy tho Flesh over the biro . . . their 
I’ood being only Flesh. 
export with their Bows, . . • hate no 
Towns nor IIowsos, only Ib^ by tlio waters 
under a Tree.”— /i#iar, til-62, 

1770,— “Tho Bodnfl who were eoUlcd iu 
tho northern part of tho island (Coylon) 
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. . . gofllmostnakcd, And, upon the ^holc, 
thoir manuors and govornmont are the eamo 
TrithtbatoC the Hi^landcra of Scotlandi“(!) 
— jRffyna/ (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

VELLABD, s. This is n word 
ap|)Jirently peculiar to the Island of 
Bombay, used in the sense which the 
(j notation shows. Wc have failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience \ but there can be little 
doui)t that it is a corruption of the 
Port, i'allado^ * 0 . mound or cinbaiik- 
nient.' [It is generally known as 
‘ Ilomby's Vellard,’ after the Governor 
of that name; but it seems to have 
1>een built about 1752, some 20 years 
before Hornby^s time (sec DoufflaB^ 
Bombay and India, i. 140).] 

1809.— ** At ibo foot of the Httlo hill of 
Sion is n causowny or Tellord, winch was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Goicrnor, 
across a sirniU nnn of the hCa, wliicli 8oi>amto? 
Bombay from Sal^otte. . « . The vellard 
was begun A.n. 1797, and fim^liod in 1803, 
at an expense of 60,575 rupees.”— ji/arni 
Oraham, o. 

YELLOBE, n.p. A town, and for- 
merly a famous fortress 111 the district 
of N! Arcot, 80 m. W. of Madras. It 
often figures in tlie wars of the 18tli ! 
century, hut is best knorni in Europe ' 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1800. The etym. of the name VdlUr 
is unknown to us. Fra Pnolino gives 
it «*i8 Vclur, ‘the Toini of the Lance’ ; 
and Col. Bmufill as * FI?h7r, from Vvl, 
a benefit, benefaction.’ * fCox-Stuart 
{Man, N, Arcot, ii. 417) and the imter 
of the Madras Gloss, agree in deriving 
it from Tam. vel, ‘the babool tree, 
Acacia ara6ic«/and Hr, ‘village.’] 

VBNEir^MASTBB, a We know 
this word only from the notifications 
which we ouote. It was probably 
taken from the name of some Portu- 
guese office of the same kind. [In the 
quotation given below from Owen it 
seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
tliat his duty was somewliQt like tliat 
of tlie dhowdry, as he provided fowls, 
cattle, fruit) d:c., for the expedition.] 

1781. — From an odrertisemonfc in the 
India Oazeite of itay 17th it appears to have 
boon An eupbomism for Avelhnter; [al <!0 sco 
J$uile^, JEehoet of Old Calcutta, 8rd cd. p. 109]. 

"Mr, Donald , . . bojjs leavo to 
(loquiunt tbom that tbo Vendn business thII 
in future bo carried on by Bobort Donald, 
and W. 'WiUiams.”— Jndia Oazette, July 28. 


1793 .— “Tho Govomor-Gonoml is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as tbo Com- 
pany'fl vendn Master is to have flio super- 
intondcoeo and manAgeincnt of all Sales at 
the Presidency." — In ifetoa-Aarr, ii. 99, At 
pp, 107 , 114, also are notifications of sales 
by “G. Williamson, Vendn Master." 

[1823.- “Ono of tbo chiefs, a crafty old 
rogue, commonly knoira by tbo name of 
•Lord Jlodnoy* . . . acted as captain of 
tbo port, interpreter, yendue-Master and 
master of the ceremonies. . . Ojcea, 
Anmrffn' of Vovaofs to explore the Aores of 
Africa, he,, i. 179. J 

VEMETIAET, s. Tliis is sometimes 
in books of the 18lh and preceding 
century used for Sequins. Sec under 
GHKX 

1512,— “At tbo bottom of tbo cawo(?c{/a), 
among tbo ballast, she carried 4 big gi^ 
{Uros), and others of sm.'illor .^izo, and (K^OOO 
vonetiana in gold, which ucro destined for 
Cojo ib order Uuit with this money 

bo should in all speed provide necc«'<ari&? 
for tho flout which Wtis coming.”— Coma, 
iv. 250. 

1676. — Fryer gives among coins and 
weights at Goa: 

** The Venetian ... 18 Bingoc^, 30 Kccs.* 

— p. 206 . 

1752.— “At this juneturo a gold mobnr is 
found to bo worib 14 Arcot Itupcca, and a 
Venetian 4J Arcot Rupcci.' — In Lony, p. 82. 

VEBAJTDA, s. An open pillared 
gallery’ round a house. This is one^ of 
the very i>erplcxiiig words for which 
at least two origins may he maintained, 
on grounds equally plausible. Besides 
tliese two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes been 
alleged, which is thus put forward by 
a well-knoAvn Frcndi scholar : 

“ Co mot (vdranda) n'est loi-m6mo qu’nno 
transcription inexacte du Persan beramada, 

S eitiho, termssoy balcon,” — 0, DMmSrp, in 
levue Cntique, 1869, 1st Som. p. d4. 

Plausible as this is, it may^ he re- 
jected. Is it not, liowcver, possible that 
bardmada, the literal meaning of whidi 
is ‘coming fonvard, projecting,’ may 
he a Persian ‘striving after meaning,’ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed ? 

IVilliaiiis, again, in liis Skt Diet. 
(1872) gives ^varanda ... a veranda, 
a "portico. , . .* iioreover Beanies in 
his Comparative Gratnmar of Modern 
Aryan Langvayes, gives Sansk. baranda, 
‘portico,’ Bengali barandd, Hind. 
varandd, adding ; “ Most of our irise- 
acre * lifcrafettrs (qu. fiWrateursQ in 
Hindustan now-a-daya consider this 
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>vord to be derived from Pers. kmf- 
iuadahy and write it accordingly. It 
^ liowc\’er, good Sanskrit^' (i,* 153). 
Fortniintely webavoin Bisbop Caldwell 
a i)roof that comparative grainniar 
does not preclude good niaiinci’s. ilr. 
Beanies was cvidentlv in entire ig- 
norance of tbe facts which render the 
origin of tbe Anglo-Indian word so 
ennoudy ambiguous ; Imt we sliall not 
call liim tbe “wise-acre gniininarian.” 
PfiraMf/rt, with the tucaniug in question, 
docs not, it may be observed, belong to 
the older San^^krit, but is oiil.v found 
in comjiaratively modern works.*^ 

Llttre al«io gives ns follows (1674): 
*'ETyM. Ve/amfah^ mot rapporle de 
riude par les Anglais, est bi siniplc 
di5gi*m5resceiice, dans les Inngucs 
luodenics de Tlnde, du Sense, rcr«U(?cf, 
colonnade, do r«r. couvrir.” 

Tliat tlic woixt as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
Englisli from India need not be 
doubted. ^ But citlicr in tbe same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, if 
appears to have cxi<»tcd, quite iii- 
dopciidcntly, la Portuguese and 
Spinisb ; and the manner in wliicli it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest narmlive^ of the adventure of 
the Foriuguese in India, as quoted 
below, seems almost to ]irechiae the 
iwssibilily of tlieir liaving learned it 
in that countrj' for the first lime ; 
whilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
can leave no doubt on the Bubject. 
[Prof. Skeafc says : ** If of native Span. | 
origin, it may be Span, varn a rod, | 
i-aii. Cf. L. crooked ” {Oonchc 

Viet, fl.v.).] ! 

1493. — ”E v£o ter comiiosco onde c^ta- 
VAtnos Inn^ndo*), om hutna varanda onde 
tntira hum gmndo ca.«?tt9,an iVacAmo quo 
nosalunjcava.**— de JV/jiro 
da Oumaf 2nd cd., 1861, p. C*2, »r, . 

and catno to join ivlicro wo had been put 
in A varanda. where there ivn« a great 
candlc«tick of bm‘‘'* that g.avo\i« light, * . 
And CJonrca, spciiUing of tlio wiiio hlstoricAl 
poutngo, though writing at a later date, 
aays ; ** Wlien the Captam-Mnjor arrived, ho 
was conducted through many courts and 
vcxun^ifi pairos e varandas) to a 

dwolUng op]X)iito iimt in which the king 
wa<r. . . CV/rmi, by Stantey^ 193, coni- 
]>arcd with original Lendast I. i. 93, 

1505, — In Pedro ilo Alcaki'a Spanish* 
Arabic Vocabulary wo have : 

** Varandao— rdriiff. 

Vorandas assi f^dryafni, fdrtfaW* 


* Thlabit remartc Is due to A B. 


Interpreting these Amino words, with the 
as'^istauco of l‘rof, Robertson Smith, wo find 
that /dv/n/f 19, according to Dozy (Suj>j}f. 1, 
430), daibtUf itself taken from cfaraMsta 
(r/HiWfiior), ‘ft stair-railing, fireguard, bnl* 
cony, Ac,* ; wliiht stands for sarjaff, 

a variant (Atid II p. 735, i.) of the com- 
moner ‘a lattice, or anything lat- 

ticed,* such as a uindoiv, — ‘a balcony, a 
Ixilustrado.* 

1510. — “This said, wro ontred writh lior 
into an outward court, all alx>ut invironed 
with Gftllcncs (cemufo u roda de duas ordrns 
dr varandaB) ns if it had been a Cloistor of 
Religions pon»Dns . , .**’^/Hnio (ong. cap. 
Ixxxiii.), in 102. 

1553 (but relating ovenis of 1511). 

“ . . . a«<*cntoii Afibnso d’All^ucnpio 
com ollcs, <pio pnuiciro quo c>ahi«-om cm 
torra, irom ao seguinto din, qimndo ngun 
i ostivesso cstofo, dez batcis n qncimar alguns 
baiiocts, quo riio conio vorandas sobro o 
; mar.*’— /JaiTAT, 11. vi, 8. 

I 1563, — “f?. , . . nevertheless tell mo 
what the tree is Hko. 0. Trom this varanda 

f 'oti can ^00 tho trees in i»y garden : those 
ittlo ones ha>o been planted two years, and 
; in four they giio excellent fruit. . . — 

! fAxrrm, f. 112. 

1602.— “Do nuincim, quo quAudo jn I'i 
Rey (do Vegu) chcgiva, tinha hims for- 
movos Pn^os de muitas camnm«, varandas, 
rctretes, eorinhas, cm quo so rccolhin com 
fiu.as mnlhorcd. . . .** — CWfo, Dee. vi, Li\. 
vii., cap. vtti. 

3611.— “Vaiaada. to entreado do Jos 
corriflorcs, iw sor come varas, por otro 
noml^ro vnroastes quasi varafiistcs.'*— Cb- 
Ifamtruts. 

1631. — In Haox, Malay-Ijatm Vocabulary, 
wo Imvo as a Jfafay word, “Boranda, Con- 
tignatio icl Skilnrium.** 

3611.— “'Ihc fort (.St Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fortrc«-s, consist mg all of 
liou«ps ; that in which the captain fives has 
n Varanda fronting tho ris cr, 1.5 paces long 
and 7 wide. • • .** — Ziowirro, MS. f. 313. 

1710.—“ There nro not wanting in Cnm- 
biSyn great buildings witli their courts, 
varandas, ond chambers.'* — De iSomt, 
Oriakte Con</utfl, ii. 152, 

1711.—“ Tho Building is very ancient . ♦ 
and has a paved Cburt, tivo large VoraizdaB 
or IMazzas.^'— /.<W*yrr, 20, 
c. 1714. — “Varanda. Olira sacada do 
corpo do cdificio, ciilicrtn o dcscubcrtn. na 
qiial po costmna pft**sear, tomar o pol, o 
fresco, &c. 7*fr<?«fcr.^* — h.v. 

1729.— “Boranda. Kspocio do cottocIot o 
balatistmda quo ordinariniiionto bo coloc^ 
dobniito do los altarcs o e«cal6ms, compucsta 
do hftlaustrcs do hierro. bronco, inndcm, o 
otra materia, do la allum do uii medio 
cuoqior, y bu uso cs pam ndorno y roparo. 
Algunos o«'crivon csta voce con 5, lat. 
Poriboltis, Txirica cJalhrata.**— JIht. de 
yun'a Jispafia, lib, St 15* “Alajd- 
baso la picza por la initad con un baranda^ 
o bioDibo quo sin impedir la vista scfialasa' 
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Icrniino nl ooncor«o.’* — /iiVf* dt fa Lhig* 
Vint, pnr la I(, 

17M.- hc\ in ile^cribinp llie Cnvo of 
lllophanta, »-i»caks twice of “ the vomnda or 
ripen frailer) p. 45. 

175(5 — . AH roon ns St wa'* ilnr5:» wo 
were All, without (ii«>tit)ction, directed l»y 
tho gtinnl «ot ti4 to rnlloct ourrehc*) 
into one liwlj, nnd Mt down quietly under 
the .Arehed vezanda, or to tho wc^t 

of the Black-hole pn-on. . , //f>?iAWr* 
Snrr, af fh^ Hfnrl Jlclf fi). J51 ; [in \VMfr, 
lUirht Jltrords, t>2Dl. 

c. 17C0.— , . Smnll wnpe^ of pillars 
that MipiKirt a pcntdiuiuo or I'hcd, fonnint; 
what called^ in tlio Portn^niCHe hnfCUA* 
fmncA, Vcnuida8."'«(/ru*^ i, f»3. 

1781,— On met fur lo dov.ant imo petite 
iralcrio fti»i»clI^o varanguo, ct formic par Ic 
toit,’’— XfiHitrnif, 1 . 51 There i** n French 
mauticnl term, tania^Kr, *thc nh« nr tloor* 
timbers of n rlup,' which ttcctn'i to lia>o led 
this writer n*,tm) hero, 

1783.—“ You nro conducted by u pretty 
oteep Accent up tho rido of n rock, to tho 
iloor of tho cAvo, which enUrs fri>m tho 
North. By St )on ore led first of all into a 
fcorandah (') or pinzm which extends from 
Bast to West CO feet,”— Jrrt, of Arti‘ 
Jf^ul Car^t i» the y/ifthlmirhnoel of Jiomlay 
(KlophanU), by Jfr. IF. Iluuter, Bunreon Sh 
tho B. Indie*. In vii, 287. 

t, “Tho other goto le.i(U to what in 
this country is cnllcd n voranda or feranda 
(printed which i* a kind of piarai 
or landing-jdaco iKsfore >ou enter tho IiaU.” 
*— (on Qitcs of Khudianta, Ac.), from 
Jfedor ^Iac»edf Kmj,, ibuf, vui. 251. 

170C.— “. . . Boforo Iho lowest (Morey) 
there Is (rcnorally n small hall supported by 
pillars of tekA (Teak) wood, which is of n 
j cllow colour and exceedingly hard, lids 
iinll is called roranda, and' supplies the 
place of A parlour.”— /m i'ae/mo, i:,T, 

1800.—“ In the s.anio verandah nro figures 
of natives of every east nnd profession.”— 
M, Vahntia, {, 421. 

1810,— “The viranda keeps off tho too 
great glare of tho sun, and affords a dir 
walk during tho nuny season."— J/iina 
Oraham, 21 . 

0.1816, — “. • . and when Soigc.ant 
Browno Ijcthought himself of Mary* uhd 
looked to Fco where she was, she was 
conversing up nnd down tho yerandoh, 
though it was Sunday, with most of tho 
rude boys and girls of tlio barmcka”— J(/rj. 
N/trriroottV Stones, p. 47, cd, 1873. 

VEBDUBE, a TJiis word appears 
to have been used in the 18th century 
for vegetables, adapted from tho Port, 
rcrdriras. 

1752.— Among minor itoms of revenue 
from duties in Calcutta wo find : 

ns. A. p. 

“Verdure, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6.” 
^In Xony, 85. 


[yBRGE, 8. A tcttn used in S. 
India for rirc lands. It is the Port. 
Kdr«rt, KrtrsiVi, Varijm, which Yicyni 
defines ns *n plain field, or a ])iecc 
of level CTound, that is sowed and 
culfivatcd.^ 

(1743,—“. , . ns well as vargems lands 
ns horlAs” (see OART}.— TV^fy, in 
Malahir, Hi. 48. 

(1772.— “Tho estates nnd verges not yet 
Assessed must lie taxed at 10 j>cr cent. — 
(fort. Order, ihuL i, 421.] 

VETTYVER, b- This is the name 
gonorally n^ed !»y the French for the 
fragrant which we c.all cusens 
(n,v.). The word is Tamil rtfl/irrr, 
(from ‘digging,* trr, ‘root*]. 

1800.—“ Buroiwani cool their A|x\r tincnU 
i»j means of welted (at* (see TAT^I made 
of straw or grass, and Fometimes of tho 
roots of tho wattio waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pIcAhani but fuint atnell.” 
— //ryn^'ii Tracts, p. 11. 

VIBANA, B. In Ceylon, the title 
of u village head man. “Tlic person 
who conveya the orders of Govcniinent 
to the pcojde** (Chit/fii, s.r. viddn). 
It is apparently from the Skt, wrfaim, 
. the act of s|H!Akiiig . . . the 
mouth, face, countenance . . . the front, 
point ” &c. In Javanese tradaiw (or 
imdono, in Jnv. pronunemtion) is “the 
face, front, tan ; n chief of high rank: 
a Javanese^ title ” (Crtii^Krd, s, v.). The 
Javanese title is, w’C imagine, now only 
traditional ; the Ceylonese one 1ms 
followed the usual dotmward track of 
high titles ; we can hardly doubt the 
common SaiLskrit origin of 1>oth (see 
Atham€nm, April 1, 1882, p. 413, nnd 
iMay 13, ibid, p. 002). The derivation 
given by Alwis is probably not in- 
consistent with this. 

16S1.— “The Di&«auvAs (see DISSAVE) 
hy these Courli vidani their ofijcoTs do 
oppress and sqneez thejpeople, by laying 
Mulcts upon them. . . , In /i nr this otficer 
29 tho Dissanva's cliiof 8n)»tit»to, who 
orders and roanngo^ nil nffnira incurahoat 
uiwn his m.i9ter.*— iuwftr, 51* 

1726.— “ Viflanes, tho ovoiNeors of 
lAgc*, who are charged to sco that no in- 
habitant Buffer* any injury, and that the ' 
X-aiid is sown lietiraos. , , I’aAwfrfH 
j (Ceylon), AatHM of OJHcers, Ac., 11. 

1766. — “Under each (chief) were placed 
different subordinate headmen, called 
Viddna-dmfrfiVs and Viddns. Tho last is 
derived from the word {vtdana), ‘comniAnd- 
w 'ordering,* and means, ns Cloegh 
(p. 647) defines it, tho person who convoys 
the orders of the Govcmnicnt to tho People.** . 
—J. deAMs, in Ctifhn Journal, 8, p. 237* 
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VIHABA, WIHABE, &c., s. In 
Ceylon a Enddhist temple. Skt. vihtrttf 
A Buddhist convent, originally the 
hall whore the monks met, and thcucc 
extended to the huildings generall}' of 
Pitch an invtitution, mid to the shiine 
which was attached to them, much ns 
hn*3 come from i/ioHO'.t/rnnii. 
Though there arc now no Bnddhbt 
rihlra^ in India Proper, the foiincr 
wide ditrusion of ruch e^tahlisliniciitM 
1ms left ihs trace in the names of many 
noted ])lnce5 : JJihttry and the groat 

province which lakes its name ; Knch 
Jkhtlr; the wafer- works at 

Bombay ; and most ]jrohahly the City 
of JjoUiilnt ilpclf. [Xnmerous ruins of 
such huiUlings have been nnwivthcd in 
7s. Inrlin, n% for instance, that at 
Sarnfith near Benares, of M’hich an 
Account is given hy Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch, AVp. i, 121). .An early umj of 
the word (jirohahly in the pcnso of a 
monastery) is found in the ^lathnra 
.Tain inscription of the 2nd century, 
A,v, in the reign of IJnvhhka (ibid, 
iii. 33).] 

1G51.— **Tho fifFl and lnelic*>t order of 
Arc the Tinndur'f^* ^^IlO nro the 
prie^U* of the JltuVhu ttfwU Their temples 
«ro pty)cd Vohors. . . . TJio*«o , , . only lire 
m tho’Vihar, and enjoy gre»it JleionMe-*.**— 
CVyfon, 71. 

[1S21.— **Tho Mfthvatlo and Apgirio wi- 
lfarc.i . . » oro tho txso^ hcatU of iho 
Poodiialcal csUtiliduncnl in Ceylon,” — 
vl» Account of (hr /rtf'*rior of Ccuhn^ 

8C{>,] 

isrr. — '"iVico tv month, when the rules 
of the onlcr nro read, n monk who ]md 
tintkcn them in to confc«4 his erimo ; if it 
Ik* plipht, pomo plijzht penance is laid ui>on 
him, to hvcoop the e/>nri<y.ifrl of tlie wihfira, 
rprinklc the dust round the oncred lK>*troe,” 
— /f/wjr JJaru($t /fraWA<>m, 1C9. 

VISS, A weight used in S. India 
ami in Burma; Tam. v7m\ ‘division/ 
Slcf. nVuVfl, ‘dhslrilnitefl/ In Madras 
it wa;! I of a ifadras muunrl, nud^sSlh. 
207,. a^'o^ldupo^5. Tlie old scale ran, 
10 pagtida weights = 1 jv>Ua7iu 40 
po///oa'f=l visa, 8vifis~l matind 
2511^5.), 20 jnnumh » 1 candy. In 
Burma the ri««100 ri’Awfj?*=3lhs. S OJ. 
Viss is used in Burma hy foreigiici’S, 
hut the Burimwc call t]ic weight 
//m, probably a corruption of rr<af. 


* iTIie n^^t t»art nf this i\onl Is thrm, Hkt. 
rfAftriro. Ilnniy in, MonnehUn, p. 11} sajfl the 

«rfp<»r|ftr prir<t« wrri! called tirunmlnscs, from 
Pau iherOt **on vhler.'* 


inr>4.— *‘TIio IttAr (see BAHAR) of rcgim 
contains 120 bi9as; c.ach bica weighs ‘iO 
ounces ; the blca contains 100 tleals ; the 
tleal Weighs 3| 3S. 

IfiGS. — “This Gouza fjoolh by %\oight of 
Byzo . . . and couinionly a Byza of Oaura 
is Worth (after our occomnt) Imlfe n diicnt.” 
— Oatfitf rmhrilr^ m I/<Uh h. 367. 

1G26 — “III anno 1622 the Myno was 
shut lip « • • the coininitig of the Moguira 
IhnlKi'.s.ulour to this King’s Court, uith 
his jwroinptery demand of a Vyso of the 
fairest diamonds, caused the cessation.” — 
/^»rc/atP, Pifyrauihjrt 1003. 

[1727.— “Vioco." See iimlcr TICAL. 
[ISO#.— “Visay.” 8co uudor GAUGE.] 
lSr»r». — “Tlio King lant year purchased 
600,000 vies of load, at f> tihahs (nco TJCAL) 
for 100 viss, and ««old it at twenty tikals.” 
— J'lt/r, to .t«a, 8.‘>6. 

VIZIER, WZEER, s Ar.-H. 
levrifr, ‘a minister/ and usually the 
imncipnl minister, under a (Mahom- 
inednul prince, [lu the Koran (cap, 
XX. 30) Mo-cs .sa\ h ; “ Give a wazir 
of my family, llarfm (Aaron) my 
brothur/* Jn the Avi we have a dis- 
tinction dr,wni helween the FuA#/, or 
prime minibter, and the or 

minibter of iinauce (cd. JHorhmtnn^ i. 
527).] In India the Nawfib of Oudh 
was long known ns the Kauilb AVarir, 
the founder of the fiunsi-indcneudent 
dynn^y having been SaTidat *A1I Khun, 
who ber.anic Silhadur of Oudh, c. 1732, 
and uas a 1*^0 B^a/ir of the JSmpiro, a 
titb* which hecaiiie hereditary iii his 
family. The title of Kawab AVazIr 
merged in that of or King, 

assumed by Ghfiri-ud-dm Haidar in 
1820, nucl up to his death etill borne 
or chunicd by the ex-King AVVijid 'All 
Shrdi, under surveill.'incc in Oalcutta. 
As most titles degcnerjitc, IFazTr lias 
in Spain become myuazi/^ ‘a constable/ 
in Borl. ahmi, ‘an alderiuan.* 

[1012.— ‘MclTcr Basha Vizier ami Viceroy 
of the Prorince .” — Dauverff iMtcrSf i. 173,] 
16N.— “J1 primo visir, sopra ogni altro. 
cho cm nllom Kasuh l»a*-cih, gcncro doi 
Gmn Signore, \oimo ultimo di tuttf, con 
gmndi*«siina o ben ftdoniti CAVnlcaia, cnOn 
della quale andam egli f>olo con inolta 
grarilfl.”— (frt/a VttHe (from Constanti- 
nople], i. id. 


w 

[WACADASH, s. Jniiancse imIi- 

rflMf, ‘tt short BW'ord/ 
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flfOfl,— “’llic Cnptinn (’IiIiicm in fallen at 
•rf|iiaro hi< new wifo nnil hath pven 
her liiH wacadash ItMdinf^ her unt nil her 
little hnj»er.”-“f JsfHmt lit lb. 

r .. "Htswacadash or little cnllan.'* 
-;w. ii. 20. 

[l«0S — “'Ilirre is nl*.© the valrizaflWi or 
dirk of nhrtut nine nnil n half inches, v ith 
Tihich li.irikari ocitninitted.*'— 
hiiH, JiXi^anr**^ flrd cd. 377.] 

WALIiE, &. A hor^e 
from y Souili Wales Anstmlin in 
^'encrnl, 

J SCO.-** ‘Well, joiinf' «h«tcr, have >ou 
hccn the horses r’ Hnw Is the Walcr'a off 
foreleg ^ Tr^ If /i/rtjj, Ihnd 223. 

1873.— ' ‘ Tor fcalo, a hn>wn Waler gcWieg, " 
Jkc .— Mutif June 2S. 

WALIy P. Two distinct word^ nrc 
occnsionally \rritteii jii the Faiue way, 

(a). Ar. wali. A Mnhnmmednn 
title cortespondnig to Governor ; [*‘1110 
term 6till in itfc for the Governor- 
Goiieral of a Pro\mcc as opposed to 
the Muhafuj oi di^trict-goveriior. In 
K. Arahia tlic Wall is tin* Civil 
Governor as opposed to the Ainir or 
Military Coiiinnindnnt. Under the 
Calijilintn tlie Walt flctcd also as 
Prefect of Police (the Indian FmtjthJr 
— ‘see FOUJDAE), vho nenv cadled 
Zabil,” {Iiur(o)if An Arj/Zds i. 238)]. 
It hecAine familiar some ycais ago in 
connection ivitli Kandahar. It stands 
jiroperly for a gcn’cmor of the highest 
class, in the litrkish system superior 
to n Pasha. Thus, to the common 
people in Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the rrdh*. * 

1298.— **\STienevcr ho know of antono 
who Imd a pretty daughter, certain nitiinna 
of his would go to the father and aay : * “What 
say joiil Hero is tliis pretty dnngbtcrof 
yoars ; give her in inamngo to tho Ballo 
Achmath * (for they call him tho Tin do. or, 
as wo should say, ‘tho Vicoregent *).*'— 
i/airo Pole, i. 402. 

1498.—**. . . omandonhum homcm quo 
so chatna Bale, o qual he como nlquaido. — 
^ofn'ro di T* efa (Taiarr, 54. 

1727.— ** As I was Olio morning walking in 
tho Streets, I met accidontally the Goicrnor 
of tho City (^u«cat), by them called tho 
Woaly.*— A, JIamiltont i. 70; [cd. 1744, i. 
71.] 

(1753.-*In Georgia. '* Vali, a viceroy de- 
scended immediately from tho sov^orcigns of 
tho country over which ho prc‘«ide3.”— /fern- 
troy, Hi, 28.] 

b. Ar. mlh Tliis is inuuli used in 
some hlahonimcdan countries (c.g. 


Egypt and Syria) for rt Mint, and by 
ft tmn^fiT for the shrine of such a 
rainl. [“lliis would he a senaratc 
huilding liho niir family tomii and 
iiroliuhly domed. . . • Kuropcans usu- 
allv calf it ‘a little IPhIF ; or, as they 
write it, ‘IKrhf*? tl»c contained for 
the container; the *Sanlon* for the 
*S.mton*s tomh*** (finrfw, Ar.Nighti, 
u 07).] See under BEER. 

Fc. 1590.— *‘Tlie ascetic'* ''ho nro their 
rc[)o<it.nric^ of Icnmitig, they ■tylo Wall, 
«lia«e teaching they impheitly follow, — 
JTii, cd. Jarrrtti ii. 119.] 

ISdO.— "Quant nw titro do pir(«ee PRCR) 

, it Mgnilio proprcniunt waw ii 

c-t pn^ dan*! cclto circon^lancc iiour dfugner 
uno dipiit^ ppirituUlo cquivalcnto h cello 
dcs Gurt\ nindou*! . . . JJeaueoup do cca 
pirs rent h Iciir mort commo saini! ; 

do \\ lo mot pir csl ^ynon>me dc Wall, ct 
signillo Kilnt nii— 1 hien qwo ^ dcmior 
mot/*— fArrciH A* 7iM»y, Rd» Mvs» dans 
rjnttn 23. 

WALLA, A Tlih i\ a lior'iliv 
ahrldgment of Compotition-walla, 
under which will he found winarhs 
on flic tenniiialfon infAf, nnd illiislra* 
tiows of its WMi, 

WANUEROO, s. In ^ Ceylon a 
large kind of nioiikey« originally flc- 
Fcnhcd under this name hy luiox 
(PreA/tjUtt umtm). The name is, how- 
ever, the generic Singhalese word for 
*a tuonkcv* (tcirndrru, wiidimi), mid 
the same witli Die fluid, hambn Skt. 
rdimro. Remarks on Die disputed 
identity of Kuox’a tma^roe, and the 
diirerent pi)ccic.i to which the name 
1ms been applied, popularly, or hy 
naturalists, ivill he found in Emerson 
Tennent, i. 120-130. 

1C81.— . . , Somo so largo ns 
our Rngfidi ;^ntVf I)og% of a darkish gray 
colour, and black facc«», with gmt wluto 
beards round from oar to ear, which makes 
them show' just like old men. There is 
another sort jn^t of tho same Idgness, but 
differ in colour, being miik white l^tli in* 
liody and faco, having great beards like tho 
others « , , both tlic«o sorts do but little 
mischief. . , . Thi.s sort they c.^!! in their 
lADgimgc Wimderow/ — Jltd, Rth of ' 
the /. of Ceylon i 26, 

[1803.— "Tho wanderow is rcmarkfiblo 
for its great while beard, which alrotchcs 
quite from ear to car across its black face, 
while tho body is of a dark groj*.* — Prrnraf, 
.dee. e / the I, of Ceylon^ 290. J 
18ia— *‘I MW ono of tho largo Uihooiw, 
called hero Wnnderows, on tho top of a 
coco-nut trc(^ where ho was gathcni^ nuts, 

. . .**— j/nnu Grahtt)}}, 97. 
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1874. — “There nro just now sonio verj' 
rcmaikfthic monkeys. One is a Mncaqiio 
« , • Aiiotlicr is the Wanderoo^ n fellow 
Txith ft great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most nw'ful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. Tliis monkey hns been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was caught: ho comes from hTa> 
Inlwr.”— a; Jhtflhmd, in Ltfe, 289. 

WANGHEE,lVHANGEE,fi. Tlic 
trade name for a slender yellow bamboo 
with bcaiitifally regular and short 
joints, imported from Ja)>an. “We can- 
not give the origin of the tenn with 
any conviction. The two following 
puggestions may embrace or indicate 
the origin. (1). Eumplihis mentions i 
n kind of bamboo called by him 
Arinidimi^or fera^ the native jinmeoi 
which is Biilu Bwangy (see in vol, iv. 
cap. vii. el seqq»). As hduh is Malay 
for hamhoo, we presume that sxvongi is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meaning. * (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien dc la Coiipcrie notes : “ In the 
JCanqJii tsedUn^ 118, 119, the Huang- 
trhu is described as follows : ‘ A species 
of bamboo, very hard, with the joints 
close together; the skin is ns white as 
.snow ; the larger kind can be used for 
boat**, and the snmllcr used for pipes, 
&e/ See also U’iUiams^ Bijllahic 
Lkt, of ilie Chinese Lunq, ]). 251. 

[On .this Professor Giles writes ; 

‘ ’ clearly stands for ‘ yellow,' 
as ill IVhanfJi^oo and like combinations. 
The difliculty is with rr, which should 
stand for some word of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There is such 
a word in ‘ clothes, skin, sheath ' ; and 
'yellow skin (or alicath}^ would form 
just such a combination ns the Chinese 
would bo likely to cinploj'. Tlie 
.suggestion of Terrien dc la Coiraeric 
is not to the purpose.” So Mr. C. M, 
Gardner writes; “Tlic word hxcang 
has many meanings in Cliinesc accord- 
iiig to the tone iii which it is &aid. 
J&ang’dii Uvg or liv:angec*Ung might 
ho ‘ycllow-corticled cane.* Tlic word 
chuli means * bamboo, ' and 
might he ‘yellow or Imnerial bamboo.* 
IVan means a ‘myriad,' ‘utensil* ; 
’ican^chi ting might mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses.* 
JFan-ehih is a particular kind of 
hainboo from which paper is made 
iiiW. Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat writes: “‘JJalit/i sv^ingi] 
is con'ect ^laliij'. Pa^Te in his Malaxj^ 
Fr, Did. has ^simlngi, esprit, spectre, 


csjirit uiauvnis*^ *})nlvli nicangi* 
not appear in Ridley's list as the name 
of 0 hainboo, but he does not profess to 
give all the Malay pl.mt names.”] 

,WATBR.OHESTNUT. The irapa 
bifipinom of Roxb. ; Hind, singhard^ 
‘the horned fruit.* See SINGARA. ' 

WEAVEE-BIBE, s. Sec BATA. 

WEST-COAST, n.p. This expres- 
sion ill Dutch India lucaiis the west 
coast of Sumatra. This seems also to 
have been the recognised meaning of 
the term at Madras iu former days. 
See SLAVE. 

[1085.—* ‘ Order’d that the following 
bo laden aboard tho Syam Merchant for tho 
West Coast of Sumatm. . . — Pringh, 

Utarg Ft. »SV. 6Vo. Ist ser. IV. 13ti ; also 
SCO 180, 13S, 1G3, kc.] 

1747.— “Tho Rovd. Mr. Prancis Fordyco 
being entered on tho EstabliHhnicnt • . . 
and hftMng sorcml months* allowanco duo 
to him for tho West Coast, amounting to 
PagB. 371. 9. , . ."—Ft. Jj(tvid*s Cb»r»., 
April 30, MS. in India O0ico. Tho letter 
aiipcndcd shows thnt the chaplain luid been 
attached to Bcncoolon. Sco also \Mieefery 
i. 148. 

WHAMPOA, n.p. In former daya 
the anchorage of Eiuopeau ships in 
tho river of Canton, some distance 
below that city. rThe name is pro- 
nounced U'ong])o {mlly Things Chinese, 
3rd cd. 631).j 

1770.— “Noiv all European ship*! are 
obliged to anchor at Honang-poa, threo 
leagues from tho city” (Canton). — liaymf, 
tr. 1777, li. 258. 

WHISTLING TEAL, s. This in 
Jerdon is given as Dendrocijgna Aivsnree 
of Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in- 
telligible and nrononnccablc by foreign 
nations. IVe have seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of iin- 
ossible words than this. A numerous 
ock of these wldstlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks. 

WHITE ANTS. See ANTS. WHITE. 

WHITE JACKET, s. The old 
custom in tlie hot weatlicr, in the 
family or at liachelor parties, was to 
wear this at dinner ; and one or more 
dozens of white jackets were a regulai' 
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item ill nn Indian outfit. Tliey are 
now, wc believe, aItopt‘tlicr, nnd for 
many 3 eaw ob‘»olote. fJlicy rcrtainly 
caiiiu again into common n«e some SO 
years ago.] Wilt tliougli one itrfwh 
under everj* gericiation of Britidi 
India that tliey Irnd gone out of u.se, 
they did nctimlly survive to ihu 
middle of the last centur)*, for I can 
remcniWr n Ml)iie-jrtcki*r dinner in 
I'ort 'Williniu in 184fi. [The late Mr. 
Undgnmii of (Jorakhinir, recol* 
lection of India dntcii from t)m earlier 
jiart of ilic Inbl renlury told me that 
in his younger dnjs the rule at CaU 
<’Utta was tlirtt the guest aliwiys arrived 
at his hobt’fi hou*^ in the fulf evening- 
drc‘-s of the time, on which his ho^t 
meeting him ut the door expie^-ed liis 
regret that ho hud not chosen n cooler 
dress on Mliich the guesl^s Wearer 
always, ns if hy nccMeiit, npiicarcd 
from round the comer with n minki’cn 
jacket, which was then and there put 
on. Wilt it\\oiild hn\e heen op])o«ud 
to otifpiettc for the guest to appear in 
such a drees w ithout express invitation,] 

1603.— *‘U v/M foruicrlv the InMiion for 
gentlemen to clrcts tn white jackets on all 
occa^loni, which v,ero well (anted to tho 
country, Imt being tlmuglit too much an 
unclroei for public occn^ions, they aro iiotv 
hid Asido for Kngli''h cloth.”— W. 

U 2i0. 

[c. 1818.—“. ... ft white Jacket being 
evening drcii for n cUnncr«i«irlv. • . 

VotfdffrioClhu^tncftf^tnon VttU 
io tht i, 03.] 

'WINTEBy a. Tliis term is con- 
stantly applied hy the old writers to 
the nnwj tcafon^ n iLsago now ejuite un- 
known to .Anglo-Indians. It may liavc 
originated in the fact that wdnter is in 
many parts of the Mcditcrmnean emst 
so frequently a season of rain, ivhilst 
rain is rare in Bunimcr. Compare the 
fact that fliiUt in Arabic is inditfercntly 
‘svintcr,*or ‘rain*; the winter Reason 
being tlic rainy sea-son. SltiUI is the 
same word that appears in CaniirUs ii. 
11 ; “The winter (sethftv) is jiast, the 
Tain is over nnd gone.” 

1513.— “And no they sot out, nnd they 
arrived nt Surat ((7amifr) in May, nhen 
tho winter had alrc.ady hisgun, so they went 
into whiter-qunrtcrs hJofo oite CHiYrnarffd), 
and in Soptombor, when tho winter was 
over, they wont to Goa in two foists and 
other vessels, mid in one of these was tho 
gondh (rhinoceros), tho slight of which 
m.'ido ft great commotion ^>hon landed nt 
Goa. . , ,"-CofT«f,ii.373. 


15C3.— “/f. * * . Intvhatliiucof Ihoyear 
does this dbcs«o (^or/r, Mort-de'difen) 
nioslly cK-cur 1 

“0. . . • It occurs mostly in June and 
July (which U tho wintcr-iime in this 
country). • • (/amu, f, 70.V. 

c. l.^»C7. — “Da Bcrrncfrvr n Gai sano 
d'cHtatc otto gioniato di iispgios niaiiollo 
face*(«iimo di ine?o rinvemo, il mc^o do 
I.taflh.*— CVrrr in in. 

3blt 

1583. — “II nemo in que^to |<ic«o h il 
Mmrgioi Giiipuo, J.uglio 0 Ag<»-lo, c il re-io 
<lolt* anno 5 rhtc. ^In bene b da noinre 
clip qiii lit stngiono na »t puu chhmnr nerno 
rlq)etto nl freddo, cho iiCi \i regna mai, 

folo per ctgiono do* tentq p dello gmn 
pioggic, . . (»iT^Uw f. G7r. 

1584. — “Xoto that tho Citio of Ooa it 
the princiinil place of nil the Oriental India, 
mill tho vnntcr thus l>c,rinneth tho 15 of 
May, with very gaat mine.”— Tin mf, in 
T/n//. iL 413. 

[15P2.-Sec under PENANG.] 

IGIO. — “Tim Winter hccrc licgionctU 
nl(OUt tho 5r<t of liinc and durcth till the 
tuontictli of September, hat not witli con- 
linunll mines ni at Otvi, hut for soiiio si\o 
or houon d.ajM every clhingo nnd full, nith 
much wind, tlamdor nnd mine.'*— /ineh, in 

T'CrtTlfljr, j. 42a. 

c, ICIO.— “L'hyvcr commence nu mon 
d'Avril, ot dure six mois,' — /'ynird dt I/inift 
i. 78: [link. Soc. i. 101, awl see i. Oi, ii. 31]. 

1C13.— “. . . dc*i GoliottoH (qui Portent 
toim Ics nns pour fniro In guerro .aux .Wain* 
, Karps . • . ct ceh eit enuiron In itay- 
Septemhre, lors quo Icur hyiier i>as«c, 
. . r^Jfoe^/vft, 317. 

1C.'»3,— “Dans le** Indcs il y n deux 
ct deux Hynem, ou ]x>ur mfoux Uiro vn 
1'riiitemp‘i |icrpotuc1, {tarco quo Ics nrlircs 
y font touMOun venh; I/s i)rcmicr Estc 
commanco ou inois do Nam, et finit nu 
tnois do Mny, quo c<t In cominanccincnt dc 
Iliyucr do pliiyo, qiil continno iu^que^ cii 
Septomhro lucuiuint )ncc4«amcnt ccs qiintru 
inojs, on sorto quo Ic^ Karauanes ny Ici 
lyttnnm (vco PATTAHAR, a) no vont no 
viennent: i'ay c^td qimranto lours sans 
pomioir sortir do la mni^on. . • . Lo second 
ll<td est dopui^ Octobro iu«ques cn Dc- 
cembro, nu quel moi^ il commanco h falrc 
froid ... CO froid e^i lo sccoml Hyner qnl 
fmit nu mois do Mar?,"— //« Ac liovthv/edf^ 
Gonr, od. 1C57, p. 244-215. 

1C05.— “L’H3rvcr so wit scnlir. El com- 
mcn^n cn Juin i)or quantiid dc pluics et dc 
tonnorcs."— TVicnewol, v. 811. 

1G78.— , , In Winter (vkhon they 
mroly stir) tbiy b.'ivo a JfimJaMtit or Wax 
Cloth to throw over it, » « — AVyrr, 410. 

1691.— “In orA Occidcntali, qnao AfaAt- 
harorum cst, hyems A men’^o Aprili in 
Septembrom usque dominatur: in littoro 
verb Orientnli, quod HolKindi be Htial hsiu 
(Ehoromnnbtly Omiu Corvmandellat voennt 
tmns illoi monies, in iisdem Intitudinis 
gmdibus, contmriA plnnh modA A Soptombri 




TVOOD-APFLE. 


>in habent.**— /ofci 
am Com»H«U«rii(S, 


rocoivo such trash, peUcd tho 

TPith thoir ofToring, till Iho 

had hccn cquadicd upon tlwsir 

heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 

dormitly thnnUing heaven 

had not been of wood-apples 1 

jriintific iVotes on Jh 

story “wna heard many y^ra 

hlajor William Yulo, for whom see under 

TOBACCO. 

WOOD'OHi, or GUEJUN OIL, fi. 
Beiig.— H. garjan, A tUiu n 

-drawn from a great forest tree v^'y* 
Bipterccarpeac) Dijrterocarpwt 
^tiU Gflcrtn., (vnd from several ether 
$i)ccics of jbtp/., whidi are amon" Oie 
finest trees of Traiisgangetic India. 
Trees of this N.O. abound also in tue 


1 n^oozoGir, oologk. 


Archipelago, whilst almost un- 
known in other iiarts of the \yorld. 
TJie celebrated Borneo camphor is the 
2 )rod»cfc of one simli tree, ana the aatil> 
wood of India of another. Much 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
provinces, tlie Malaj’ Peninsula, and 
Siam. It is much used in the East as 
a natural rarnish and preserotive of 
timber ; and in Indian hospitals it is 
employed as a substitute for copaiva, 
ana as a remedy for leprosy (ITanbiirif 
<G Fhickiger, Watt, Econ. EicU iii. 167 
$egq,). I'lie first mention we know of 
is c. 1759 in Dalrymple's Or. Eepertonj 
in a list of Burma products (i. 109). 

WOOLOOK, OOLOCK, s. [Platts 
in his Hiiid* Diet, gives as 

Turkish, meaning *a kind of small 
boat.* Sir. Grierson (i?i7irtr Peasant 
Ufe, 42), among the larger kinds of 
boats, gives uUtnlc, “which has a long 
narrow bow overliangiiig the unter in 
front,” Both he and Mr. Grant (JJwrnf 
Life in DengaU 25) give drawing of 
this boat, and the latter writes ; “ r irsb 
we have the hulky OoUik, or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as pganlic 
as the PuMee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much the same pulses. 
Tliis last-named v&ssol is a clinker- 
built IxKJt— that is haWng the planks 
overlapping each other, like thase in a 
London wherry ; whex'cas in the round 
smooth-sided oolah and most country 
boats, they arc laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron ckimns, having the 
appearance of being stitched,”] 

1C79. — “Mo^rs. Vincent” (&a) , . - 
' *‘mot tho Agent (on ^oogy B.) in 
‘ Budgcrocs and Oolankea. — ^ 

' Comn*., Sopt. 14. In Notes and hxts., 
Madras, 1871. 

10 [l(>83.-“. . • 10 UJocks for Sonldiers, 

it Jyiargt Hak. Soo. i. /C. 

Ig nrco.— “20 Hoolucks 6 Oars at 28 Bs. 

por month.” — In Aony, 227.] 

17C1. — “Then tho Manjoes went after 
m him in a wollock to look after him. ~^Jha. 
B]> SS3. 

1781, .-“The same day will bo sold a 
twenty-oar*d Wollook-builtBudgcrow. . . . 

fi. —/rtdm Qasetle^ April 14< 

11 1709.— “We PAW not loss than 200 largo 
3, boats at tho difforont quays, jhich on an 
» nvonvffo might bo reckoned each ot 60 totw 

; Sn, nfi provided with ^ev 

masted after tho country 
wemed mucli hotter Mnrtruoted t’l®" 
h. unwieldy wuUockB of Bengal. — Symtt, 
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WOON, liuriii, icH», ‘ii governor 
or oHker of aclmiiiistTatiou' ; litcrftlly 
‘a btiri’Icii/ lioncc prcstimably the 
‘Bearer t)f llic Burden/ Of this there 
arc \arious well-known coinjiotind*?, 

Woon-gyee, i.f. ‘ IPM/i-yvl’ or I 
*Mini«jtcr, a xncmlior of tho IIi?h | 
Council of State or Cabinot, called , 
the niot-dnu (mo LOTOO). ^ 1 

Woon^donkt »»r. n'lOHfawff Ht* ‘tho 
pxt»j» of tlio iri'ii * ; a f*ort of Adlatiw, 
or Minivtor of an infenor class. ^Ye 
have recently wen a Butweso envoy 
to the Frcncu Government designated 
as “M. Woondonk." 

Atwca-wntii Alini-jter of tlio Interior 
(of tho Court) or 1Iott«ehoW, 

IdyO'VOtt, iVovincial Goxcnior (J/iwy- 
»-<x»a of Syijics). 

Yo-wun, * NVal«r*Govcmor,* fonnerly 
Deputy of the Jfvo-wiin of tho l*e. of 
Pcpi (/hiy-iroon ol Symes), 
Akaok-wus« Collector of Cvr'toms 
(/IfmoiKm of »S}inc*«). 

WOORDY-MAJOR, .■». The title 
of a native adjutant in reginicnU of 
Indian Irregular Catnlry, Both the 
rationale of the compound title, and 
the ctyxmdogy of irard/, are ohseme. 
Plntta gives Iliiid. irarrfi or iirrD, 
‘uniform of a soldier, kadge or dr<*ss 
of oflicc,* as the lir>t part of the com- 
|)Oiuid, with a qucslionahle Skt. ety* 
inology, nnnhi, ‘crying, proclaiming, 
a panegyric/ But "there is ako Ar. 
irirrf, ‘a flight of Imdsi'and then also 
‘a troop or wpindron/ which is perhaps 
as proKihle. [Others again, ns many 
minbiiy* titles have come from S. 
India, "connect it with Gin. ramrii, 
‘news, an order.*] 

(1781.—**. . . Wo made the wurdee 
wollab ncquaiiitcd >\ith tho ciituimstanco. 

, , • " — i* Wrr^f, Brnnhatf lyUetg, ii. 323. 

[1861,^**'n\o senior HeBBaldor (imtivo 
captain) and tho Woordio Major (nntivo 
adjutant) . . . reported that tho sejwjs 
wero trying to tamper aith bis men. — 
C<tte'Broten(y Piatjah coa? 2)clhi\ i. 120.] 

WOOTZ, s. This is an odd name 
whicli has attached itself in hooks to 
the so-called ‘natural steel* of S. India, 
lunde C5])ccial1y in Salem, and in some 
parts of Mysore. It is prepared from 
small hits of mallcahle iron (made 
from magnetic ore) which arc packed 
in emeihJes with pieces of a particnlnr 
wood (C(mm awriciriaffl), and covered 
with leaves and clay. Tlic iiord first 
appears in a paper read hcforc the 
Royal Society, June 11, 1795, called : 
“Experiments and observations to in- 


vc&tigate the nature of a kind of Steel, 
inamifaclured at Bomlwy, and there 
called Wootz . . . hy George Pearson, 
M.D ” This pajicr is quoteu lielow. 

The word has never sinwi been re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would sccrii to have 
originnlctl in some clerical error, or 
misreading, verj' po5aihly for itwl:, le- 
prc«enting the Cnnn^c■^e uhhi (pnm. 
i^«U*n) ‘steel/ Another sucrg^tioii 
has been made hy Dr. Kdwa^ Bilfour. 
lie states that iiriirim and nicha (Bind. 
ntkha-nlchnj in re.ility for ‘high* and 
‘low*) arc used in Caiiareso sj>e.iking 
districts to denote and inferior 

dc.<criptions of an article, and supposes 
that vootz may have hecii a inisundcr- 
standingof tir/icfur, ‘of sniierior quality/ 
Tlic former sugge.'stioa seems to us pze- 
fenihlo. [Tim Madras Gloss, gives n*; 
loc.il names of steel, Cm. Tel. 
«U«, Tain, and 3Inlayrd. KriiUn, and 
derives wootz fiom Skt. whence 

comes II. HiiriuF.] 

The article was no doubt the famous 
'Indian Steel,* the doijpot ’IrSkor *ol 
trrofLtejia of the /Vnpf«s, the material 
of the Indian swords celchrated in 
many an Atahic poem, the alhinde of 
old "Spanish, the /iim^ir<Di7 of the 
Persian traders, of Marco 

Polo, the iron exported by tlic Portu- 
guese in the ICth century from Bali- 
cala (see BATCBL) in Canara and other 
parts (see Correa msstm). In a letter 
of the King to tlic Goa Govcniment 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
lie exported from Clinul, for sale on 
I the African coast and to the Turks in 
tlic Red Sea (Arc/iiV. Port. OnViit., Ftisc* 
3,318). 

1795. — ‘*Dr. Scott, of BomUiy, in n 
letter to tlio President, acquainted him 
I that ho had sent over specimens of a suh- 
isinnco known by tho name of Woots; 

I which is considered to Ih> a kind of steel, 

I and is in high esteem among tho Indians.'*' 

! — PAd, frwn#, for 1795, Ft. ii, p, 322, 

{1814.~Seo on occoant of wootx, in 
//ry«fV 2Vwc/#, 3G2 teqti,'] 

ISU. — "The cakes of steel are called 
Wootr ; they differ niaterinlly in Quality, 

, according to tho nature of the ore, but ore- 
I generally vety good ateel, and are sent intO’ 
I Persia and I'urkoy. ... It may bo ren- 
dered scU-ovidenb that tho figure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in tho cakes of Woote, and only 
requires to ho produced hy tho action of 
diluted acids ... it is thereforo h^hly 
probable that tho ancient blades (of Dn- 
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iiiasciis) were umdo of till'* Mcol/'— 

^ 0 / 1 , J^nt;ttt^s of liar, pp, 20il»200. 

1801. — “Damascus was long colcbmtod 
for^ tho nmnufncturo of it** Fwonl blndco, 
vrliicli it has been conjectured svero maclo 
from tho ^oots of India.”— /Vwt/V JIttal* 
It on and 600. 


tmilc. . , • Wo ^oreforo positively order 
that none of the "Writem on your c*<tab1isli- 
jnout h^o the boncflt or liberty of Pnslicks 
(soo DD^STUOK) until the times of their 
rcsjiectivo writerships nro expired, and they 
comnicnco Factors, niih this exception. 

. . — CbfotV /W^r, Dec. 17, in Zonff, 237. 


WEITER, p. 

(a) . The rank and style of tlic junior 

grade of covenanted civil servants of 
the KJ, Company. Technically it 
lias been oh‘»olete viiicc the aholition 
of the old in 1833. The term 

no donhl originally described tlie duly 
of tbesv young inen ; they were the 
clerks of the fuidories. 

(b) . A copying clerk in nn oflicc, 
native or Kuro]>e.ui. 

a.— 

1073.— **Tlio i\liolc Muss of tbo Com* 
piuy*!! Sen nuts miy bu comprolicnded in 
those Clns«t’s, Mcrclwiits, Fiiclors, nnd 
'Writers.”— /Vyrr, 8t. 

UC70-6,-Seo under FACTOR.] 

liJTI?.— ‘^TTfu'ro are i^onie of the Writers 
uho by Ihcir livc^ arc not a little scan- 
dalous.” — jn*,n « ChaphiHf in 
i. 61. 

1683. — " Mr, Richard More, one that 
cunjo out ft Writer on y» JMtrrtf left this 
World for ft bettor. l-f»rd prepare us 
all to follow him t /ymn/, Aug. 

22;[lInlc..Soc.i. lO:*]. 

1747.— “S2. Mr. Roukht Cuvb, AVriter 
in tho Scn'icOj being of a Martini DisiJosi- 
tion, nnd linking nctod ns n Volunteer in 
our Into Kngftgcmcnts, Wo hnvo granted 
him an Ensign's Commi«(stoti, ujwn Ids Ap* 
plication for t!io «nnio.*— Letter from tho 
VvunCil at yV. D.tvUl to tho ilonhU, 
VtiuH ^ Jiirri^toTSf dd« 2d. Mny, 1747 (MS. 
ill India Ofhco). 

IffiS. — “As wo aro nenaiWo tlwt our 
junior acrraiils of tho rank of Writers nt 
llengal are not upon tho whole on no good 
a footing ns olsowhcro, wo do hereby direct 
tluit tho futiiro nppointmontfl to n Writer 
for salary, diot munoy, nnd nil nllownners 
whatoTof, bo 400 Kupcos per annum, which 
mark of our favour nnd nttontion, properly 
Attended to, must prevent tlicir rcIloctioiH 
on uhat wo Fhall iiirlhor order in regard 
to them as bnvjiig nny other object or 
hmndatlon than their particular interest 
and liappinc«s.” — Court** Starch 3, in 

J29. (Tho ‘further order* is tho 

S ‘‘** llion of wdanliw, fcc,— see PAI*AN- 

.) 

c. 1760. — “ It svfts in tho .station of a 
covenant porvnnt nnd writor, to iho East 
India Company, thnt in tho month of 

Mnreh, iTw, I ornbarhed.*— f7ro«r, i. 3, 
37G2.— “Wo aro ivoll assured that one 
great rc.nson of tho Writers ^neglecting tho 
Conip.iny*fl business U engaging too soon In 


— “Having oblniiiod tho appoint* 
nieiit of a Writer m the Hast India Com* 
p.my«8orMCo nt Kombay, I ombarkedwith 
bJ other I)a<‘*engcrs . . , iMjforo I harl 
I nttnmcd my sixiecntli year.**— Or. 
Mthu I. 5 ; [2nd cd. i. 1]; 

1766.— “Tho Writers of Madras nro ex- 
ceedingly pmiid, and have tho knack of 
foiwottmg thoir old ac,juaiiilnnoc«.’* — Z/f, 
yt*'u\„ i. 20. 

1783,—“ In the first i»laco all the persons 
who go fthroad in tho Company civil 
^crriie, enter ns clerks in tho counting* 
house, and aro called by n name to corre- 
Miond with it, Writern. In that condition 
they aro obliged to hcrve five years/’ — 
yii^r/<, mi /wiosjc/twi^nf, 

Fob. 178$. in liVZ/, vn. 1^2. 

I 

I 1761.— ** riud orrf^i.— That no 

Mcenshe^, £iflgcccce, /faritan (see BAK’ 
TAM), or Writer bo allowed to any ollicer 
except the Corninandor-in-Chiof niid the 
commanders of dctachmunts. • • iV. 
iri/fmni <*onittf4 In Loiiff, 3W. 

[18C0.— “Following Mm nro tho krlnccs 
(fco GRAHNT), or writers, on pslnrioH 
varying, according to tboir duties nnd 
abilities, from h\o to thirty roopecs,” — 
G’mid, Jttmil L. ni 138*6.] 

WUG, s. ]Ve give tliis Bclrudi avord 
for loot on llu* high nutbonty quoted. 
[On this Mr. M, Li, Dames uTites ; 
“This is not, Rtrietly speaking, a 
Baloclii word, Imt Siiidfif, in the lorni 
\rag or TJie Dalocbl u ord is hag, 

but I cannot .say for certain wliclher 
it IS borrowed from Sindln by Balochi, 
or vice ivrrfd. The jneaniiig,* however, 
is not loot, but ‘a herd of c.uue1s.’ It 
is probable that on the occasion re- 
ferred to the loot consisted of a licrd 
of camels, and this Would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forms 
of plunder in lliose iiegions, and I have 
oficn lieard Baluchis, when narrating 
their raids, dc‘»crihe how they had 
carried off a ‘ Intgl *’] 

1815.— “In one hunt after wug, as the 
Doloochccs call plunder. 200 of (lint hoauti- 
fill rogiinont, the 2n(l l'hiro]icans ninrehcd 
incessantly for 1.6 liouri over such ground 
as I Rupimso tho world ennuot match for 
ravinos, oxeopt in places where itisimjios- 
aiblo to march nt nil.*’— Arffrr o/ tSir C» 
Xapitr, in Lfff, ill. 268. 
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X 

XERAHNE, XEBAPIM, &c, s. 
Tlie >\ord in tins foim lepio-^uts d 
siher com foiincily cuirdiit at Goa 
and several other £a:itcru portb, in 
'value some'vvhat 1(^ than 1^. CJ. It 
\ ailed 111 Poituj;nc«e currency from 
300 to 300 7ti<. Ihit m this case os in 
so many uthei:» the toim is a coiiup* 
tion applud to a dcgeiienited ^aluL^ 
The original is the Anihie (t>htafi 
ASHBAFEE) (or bhurlfi, ‘noble* — com- 
p4iro the iiiediei al com (ailed), 
nhich was a]»phtd pioperly to the 
gold dimtrf but woa aLo m India, and 
still is occasionally l>> itati\e 2 , applied 
to the gold mohur. AJint/i for a gold 
dJndr (value in gold about 11a, 6<^.) 
occurs frequently in the ‘1001 Nights,* 
ns Dozy states, and he gives vaiioiis 
other 'quotat ions of the v\ oid in 
dilfeient forms (pp. 353-354 ; [BurioUi 
Ar. Xightsy \ 160, 376]). the 

name of a com once know n m France, | 
is accoiding to Littre also a corrup- i 
tion of aJirojh 

1403.— “And (the King of Calicut) «ud 
tliat they should tell the Captain that if ho 
iviahcd to go bo mu-tt gi\o him COO xanfes, 
and that soon, and that thi<< ivos the custom 
of that countr}, nnd of thoae who camo 
thither.*’— T. da 79. 

1510. — “When a ucvr Sul tin succeeds to 
tho throne, one of hi^ lords, who .arc called 
Amirra (Ameer), sa^s to him: ^Lord, I 
have been for "o long a time \our slave, 
gi\o me Damascus, and I will gi\o vou 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold,*^' — 
Vardtana, 10. 

„ “Every Mamoliike, great or little, 
ha? for hi3 pay »«: Bordphi per month.*’ — 
fWd. 13. 

,, “Our captain sent for tho superior 
of the said mosmie, to whom he said : that 
be should show'htm tho body of Xabt—‘ 
this Xabi means the Prophet Mahomet 
—that he would give him aOOO Eoraphun 
of gold ." — Ibid 29. This one eccentno 
traveller gi\c:> thus threo different forms. 

1513.— “ . . . hunc regem Affonsus idem, 
urbo opuletiasima et praccipuo empono 
Armusio vi capto, qmndccim millifi Serap- 
hinoTU, oa cst .lurca moneta ducatis oqui- 
vales annuO nobis tnbutanO cffccerat." — 
JSpiitolct JSnmanuelts R^gHy 26. In tho 
preceding the word seems to apply to tho 
gold dinar. 

1523. — “.(Vnd by certain information of 
perbODs who knew tho facts . . . Antonio 
deSaldanha , . . agreed with the said King 
Tunixa (Turfla Shah), . . . that the said 
King . . . should ^y to the King Our 


lord 10,000 xaniflna more yearly . • . iit 
all 25,000 xnrafinn *’ — Tomho rfa"/icfia, S\th* 
sidio , 79. This is tho gold mohiur. 

1510. — “Thu year there was such a 
famine in Choroinaiidel, that it loft nearly 
the wholo hod depopulated with tlio mor- 
tality, and people aio their follow men. 
Such a thing nover was heard of on that 
Const, a hero formerly there wot, such an 
nbuiKlnrce of nco, that in tho port of 
A'egapatam I h.ive often «ecn more than 
700 •^ai) take uir^oo amounting to more 
than 20,000 },i/ae«(tbo moffo == 29.39 bushcU) 
of ricc. . . . This y ear of famine tho Portu- 
guc'-o of tho town of St. Tbomu did much 
good to tho people, helping them with 
quantities of ncc and millet, and coco-nuts 
and jigra (^o JAGGlEBrY), which they 
imporfcd in tbeir vessels from other ports, 
and frold in retail to the peopio at far lower 
pnee^ thin they could havo got if they 
wished it; and' some nch people caused 
quantities of nco to bo boiled in their 
houses nnd gave it lioilcd down m tlm 
water to the t>toplo to dnnk, all for tho 
love of God. . . . This fanune listed a 
wbole year, and it «pread to other {tarts, 
but waa not '•o b,id as in Choromaudek 
Tho King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that temtory, heard of tho hunumty'’ and 
bcDchecnco of the Portugucso to tho peopio 
of the country, nnd he was greatly pleased 
thereat, and sent an oia ("ce OliLAH) of 
thanks to tho residents of S. Thomii. ^ And 
tlus &.imoycar there was such a scarcity of 
provi*>ion'» iu the harbour^ of the btraitN 
that in Aden a load (>^n<fo) of nco fetched 
forty xaraAs, each worth a enm/do. . • .** — 
Cutreuy IV. 131-132. 

1593, — “OTho chid nnd mo:>t common 
money (at Goa) is called Pardauuo (Fardaol 
Xeraphin. It is of stiver, but of small 
value. They atnko it at Goa, and it is 
mnrkcd on one side with tho imago of St. 
SobvatioD, on tho other with 3 or 4 arrows 
in n ahent. It is worth 3 tcatoons or 300 
Roys (Reas) of PortuCTl, more or IcaS." — 
LtnH:ho(en (from French ed. 71) ; [Hak. Soe. 
i. 241, nnd comp.nrc i. 190 : and see another 
vcr-ion of the same pauago under FAR> 
DAO]. 

1610. — “ Inpnmis of Sexaffins Echeriy 
which bo ten Rupias (Rupee) a piece, there 
are sixtio Lcckcs (Lack )." — JfmcLinSy jti 
PurchaSf i. 217. Here the gold mohur 
IS meant. 

c. 1610. — “Lcs pibces d*or sent dieiafina 
h vungt-cinq sols pibce.” — Pyrard da Laiufj 
li. 40 ; [Hak. Soc. li. 69, reading cherufins]. 

1653. — “J/<wni oycsceumwfv* d Gca. 

“ Sequin do VcAi:>o . 24 tangucs (Tanga) 

* * * « « 

Rcalc d*£spagne . 12 tangucs. 

Alxuais do Pcn»o • 3 tangues, 

Pardaiix (Fardao) . 5 tangucs. 

Sfdxerephi « . 6 tangues. 

Roupies (Rupee) du 
Mogol . . .6 tangues: 

Tanguo • • .20 bousserouquo 

(Budgrook).'* 
De la Jioulla^ede^GoitSf 1657, 530. 
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c. 1C75» — Cvun*. ... of lkiijn|)oro, 
Jmnpiriapy C'oiiw. Tiio I’a^rod (Pa&roda) is 
V,\ Jlupco^, 4S .hiltal-* (fco JEETUL) U ono 
iCnprKl. 30 nnU Jjircc^ (LaTin) m 3 P/»go<l. 
Zcraphins 2^, 3 l)I(I Dnllttr. 

“Uoinn mul voi^bis of Uotnlmim, 3 
liarcGO U 1 ZcrnpMn. 60 Eaics (Rcao) I 
UnrcG, 1 Pico is 10 Jlaie». Tho IJnics aro 
inn^inary, 

*'Coiu^ aiul wcitrhis in Ooa. . . , Tho 
CrtfUffio of jjoid, 12 Zcraphlns. Tho /Trm* 
jJnn^ 5 Tttvffo>*, nio Titnyo (Tanfrtl]t 5 
I V « f. The 1 7 cit^ 2 5 Ikifronl t 0udl|?- 
rook), ^i-itcreof 75 mnko n Taniio. And OO 
Jlrft make n /lyrr, 200. 

iCtH).— ' i\w, cr. 

» Tho f?oJd K{. Thomn . . ft 

Tho SHv, Shcreplicno . . 7 4. 

7Wt‘ (j/ Coi/iJt in Ochgton. 

1727.— '“Their PJoMicrs Pay (at Goa) is 
vcr>' Minll and ill paid They Iiaso hut 
.'is Xernphoens pur Monlli, nnd ti\o Suits 
of Calit'o, ur chcc/|iierc<l» in n Year 

. . . and a Xeraphcon in wnrlli ah<Mit 
'istven Pence Inlf Pony iSUr»' — ,1. 7/rtwi»7^«n, 
i, 210; [od. 17U.i.2:.2]. 

17f*0. — “Volt rliall ooin Gold .and «<ihor 
of equal weiirht and fincnof« with tlic AMi- 
re foci (Afibsafeo) oad Uupoei of Moot>liciU 
nl*atli in the namr of C,ilcutla/*— 
/Vrirawntd 7br <t .Viaf ni 

in LonOi 22^. 

c. 1811.— “Sahih«* now arc very dilforciit 
f mm what they oncowerc. ^Vhc!l I was a 
voiinfj man with nn oflicor in tho camp 
of I*-it I/jk Srdiih (Tionl Lake) tho sahiln 
vonld frit oat) (Ashrafeo), when now 

they think twice heforo takim^out a nipeo,” 
— iVrj»ow<d Jl*vi\h\fco\rf^ vf an oUl hhin* 

/ tvtft'n Oo}*\'*T/itl<on. Hero the gv/ltl siohiir 
i- inonrit. 

XBBOAITSOB, n.p. Tliis n 
ctirion^i oxninplo of tlio inajiiipr in 
wliicli the Poxiutpte‘'e1n‘5torifiiis ropre- 
M*tifc ^rnhoinfticdfm nanics Xcrcaiisor 
does really very fairly rcprcFont plio- 
iietically the iKiiiic of A7<d« Shi\ 
the fuiriouB rival and displacer of 
Hutiiuyutii under the title of Sher 
Shah. 

c, iri33.— “ IJut tho King of PonRnl, i-ocinK 
!)iin*oU very jwweifiil in tho kinffdoui of 
tlio r.atani, hci/cd tho kiuR and took Im 
kim^dom from him . . . and made Governor 
of tho kingdom a (rroat lord, a vassal of hi*«, 
called Cotnxn, and then leaving everything 
ill pood order, relumed to Konpal. ^ ilio 
administrator (Vilosa took tho Hold with a 
great nrnvv# haiing with him n Pawn 
Captain c.allcd Xorcansor, a valiant cavalier, 
much eslccmcd hy alt"— ii. /J0» 

Tho kingdom of tho Patans nppeam to ne 
llohar, where wrious Afghan chief s tned to 
cilahlWi thcni'olvoi after tho conquest of 
Delhi by Daher. It would take moro search 
tiian it is w'orth to clucidalQ Uio 
told by Correa, hut fcco 7i7ho/, iv, 833* 


Cttlovn (Koto aha) appears to bo Ki*(^ /lAHn 
of tho .Vfaiioinmcdau historinu there. 

Another curious oxamplo of Portugucso 
nomcnchitnro is that gii'on to tho first 
^lahoinmcdnn king of Alalaccn by Barros, 
/Jarsed (II. \l 1), by Alt^iicrqiio 
A*a 2 iie>idar.rft (Cofam. Pt. 111. eh. 17). This 
namo is rendered by la'ison's fiondcroni 
tore into Skt. t^alanoi<lIt<tnt, “ d. h. Kesitrer 
kniftiger lic»«innunpen ” (or “Possessor, of 
strong rccollcctums."— 7«rf. Ait* iv. 51C), 
svlicroas it is Pimply the Portuguoso way 
of writing A’d rtwf/tir Shfih / [So bioHchotcn 
(link. Soc. ii. 183) svrites Xatamas for Shaft 
7(i;/ia//>«]. Por otiicr oxamplc^, seo Codo* 
vaseain, Idalcau. 


y 


YABOO, s. Pers. t/d6/?, which i*» 
perhaps a cornii)titm of Ar. ya*bftb, de- 
ihiod by .ToliiiMm as ‘a swift and long 
horse.* A nag such ns we call ‘a 
galloway/ a large pony or small hardy 
hoi-se ; the term in India n gcncmlly 
applied to a very useful class of 
nnmmls hroughl from Afghanistan. 

[c. 1.51H).— “ Tho fifth cla-ss (ydbil horses) 
arc hrod in this country, but fall aliorb in 
fitrongth and w/c. Their performances niao 
nro imwtiy bad. They arc tho oATspniig of 
Tiirki hor'cs svilh an inferior breed." — 
cd Jllorhmaun, i. 231.] 

l/.-jJ.— “There aro m tho highIniKl coun- 
try of lC.\NDAltAU and Caoul a Rmallkind 
of horses called Yaboufi, which aro verj* 
Hcrviccablo.”— //«ni{*ay, Trac^hf ii. 3G7. 

(1839.— **-V scryfrtrong nnd u'?oful brood 
of ponies, c.illcd TaubdOfl, is howoTor reared, 
r^Twcinlly nl>out Bauiuinun. They nro u«ed 
to carry baggage, nnd can licar a great load, 
but do not Diand a long contiiiiianco of har^l 
work so ivoll asmiiloa.* — /.7/>/oiwfe«r, Ciiubult 
cd. 1812, u 189.] 

YAK, fl. The Tibetan ox (Bos 
ffnimnatSf L., PoCphrtfftM of Gray), be- 
longing to the Bisontine group of 
Jiovime. It is spoken of in Bogle^ft 
Journal under the odd naine of the 
“cow-(ailed cow,** tvhicli i? a literal 
sort of translation of the Hind, name 
c/idori c/i(for7s (see CHOWBY), hav- 
ing been nsuallv called “cow-tailfl** 
in the 18tli century. [Thc^ usual 
native nniiie for the beast in N. India 
is iturttgtVOf wliicli comes from Skt. 
tiurahhi, ‘pleaMng.*] Tlic name yalc 
docs not appear in Butron, who calls 
it tlio ‘TartJirinn cow,* nor is it found 
in the 3i-d od. of Pennant’s JL of Quad- 
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rnpctU (1703), though thi‘u* 1“ a fair 
arcouitt of the aiiirtial a? (inmnirni 
t*f Lin., nntl n jkoor rngrAVing. Al- 
though the word occurs iu Della 
l*eniin*rt ncrouut of Tihot, written in 
1730, as <|Uote<I helow, its A|»|»cir« 
Alin* III iirifil wa**, as f,ir ns ive can 
a^tritani, m Turner’s Afiuimi to 7VW. 
It IS the Tih. firal, JindiA Diet. 
ijmtj. 7’he anita.ij is nuMitioncd twin*, 
though in n confns*^d nnd innct. urate 
wanner, hv Aellan ; nnd soinowhat 
more correctly by Co^mny. Ihilh ]n\c 
got the i^iue fnftlu nl)oiit it. It ts iu 
jucrlieval times (h>-cr]lK*(l by Hubnik. 
The floinesiic vuU is in Tilh-t the 
ordinary boa*'! o{ burden, and Hiundi 
riddeti.* ItvH Inir is woven into fc»n(s, 
find i»)mn into ropes ; its milk n st.inb* 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild >iik is n nrngmliceiit nniiual, | 
^tandiit^' ^ometlmes 18 hands high, i 
find weighing l(i00 to 1800 Ihs., imd 
imiltiplii!.s to nn n<tniitdiing extent 
on the high jdateanx of Tit»et. The 
use of the tame yak etltuids from the 
highlands of Khoknnd to Kukn- 
khotnn or Kweidiwnching, near the 
great northern liciid of tlic Vellow 
Jliver. 

e. A.i>. 2**10 — “Tho Indian* (nt time*} 
c-irry as pre^ontH to their King tnnio tisers, 
trained ivinlhcr*, fourdiomeil orrxe^ nnd 
cMttlo ui two OitTcront rdce*, one kind of 
grcit ftvriftncs*, nnd nnothcr Kind that nro 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they innko fly-flaiM. , , 
rf/ xt, csip. 14. 

Again ; 

** There b In India a cmss-catlflg * animal, 
winch is donldo the size of tho home, and 
which ha* a rorr budiy tail very black in 
cdour.f Tlio luilrs of the tail nro fin or than 
human hair, nnd the Indian woman ret great 
etoro bv its possession, . . . When it per- 
ceives that It IS on tho point of liciiig caught. 
It bides its tail in Rome thicket . . . and 
thinks that sinco ita tail i« not seen, it will 
not ho regarded ns of ony value, for it knons 
that tho till is the great object of fancy.'*-* 
mi. xvl. 11, 

c, 515. — **niis Wild Ox is a great boast 
of Indin, and from it is got tho thing eallod 
TttphOf with which ofljceri in the field adorn 
their horses and pennons. They tell of this 
Itcost that if Its tail catches in a tree ho 
will not biidgo but stands stock-still, licing 
horribly vexed at losing a ringlo hair of its 
tail ; so the natives conio and cut his tail off, 


* Hoii^dYOt, whciiCQ no doubt Gray took Ids 
luimo for the genus. 

t The tails usually brought for sale are those of 
tho tame Yak, and am trAtIr. The tall of the wild 
Yak Is bbek, and of much greater size. 


and then ivlien he has lost it n1tf»gcth*'r, ho 
inaVes hU CW»i*« /udiriy 

Ilk, xi. Trnnd. in C»fAay, ^r,, p. clmv, 

[c, I.W.— In a Ibt of thing* iini»eried 
from the “northern mountains * into, Otidh, 
wo have “tail* of the /ii'Micow.*'— .fta, td, 
Janrtt, fi, 172 ; nnd fCo 2s0. J 

<ii che jht circa 49 ginmi 
cll camino non •! trova jiiu ablurioni dt caw, 
ms •An nlcime tende con qiniitiCi di nmdm 
cll lak, n*-dirii> liovi itcIo-*), !><’*’ >re, camJli. 

• , •*’— /rc /Vftaed* Jlftt* 

tN T/i{f»t (pidihMicd by Kbprothin 
Jv}*r», «ti. 21. i-cr.) p. 17. 

17^3,-*“. * , on the oppisitc ^^le 
r'^TCwI of the iihck clioviry -Udlcd c'ittK 

• . • This very >ing«hr nnd enriuus nmrosl 

dc;orvcs ,1 luirticiiiar doHfription, , . . The 
Yak <»f Tnrtarr, r,died f/Vy in 

Hindo-taii. . . (pnlrt. 

IWOO), Ib.Vii. (Sir II. Yule Mrniihcs 

Uoy with Ch*tV*ri fftU: bat, .s* ufll bo f6vn 
nl)OVe, the II. linnie is $ 

In tho public.ttion at the httor date ap* 
the cscclJriit phte after Stiitdis, call^ 
*‘tlie Yak of Tlirt-rry,*' Klill the rtaildanl 
representation of tho animal. fAf*o see 
Tumor's paper (1791) in tho .!», London 

reprint of Ufi?, is . 395 z'v/j 

Tliougli the tsvo following quota- 
tions fioiii Abtid Hue do not contain 
the word t/fftj they nn* pictures by 
that clever artist wliirli ne can banlly 
oniil to reproduce : 

If.M.— >“ lics iKLMifs h long iNHlsftaient do 
T(5ribib)cs ftincrtttnvs ; imjiO'^sihle <lc figorer 
ricn do plus dnMo ; ils mirehiicnt les j.imbcs 
tfeart^c*, el portnionl p»?nihlomcnt iin ^nontio 
ajrtviDO do ablictitr*, qni hmr ]>cjidaleut 
Rons Iu ventre iu*<iirii terro. Ces puivres 
U^tes dtaient at iniomies ot teUentent rc- 
; cotivorics de glatons cjn'tl sembhit nuVin 
les ofit mis contiro clans du micro cancli."— 
i/wr ft A{f>vrrairii fTim rc»yrte^, fsc. ii, 

201 ; (i:.T. ii. lOS], 

„ “All moment oh nous ixasslnjcs le 
Mouroui Oussoii Rur Is glico, uii apCMsiacIo 
nssez bioirro a’offnt h noa yeux. D^j\ nous 
avions remaniiuf do loin • . . des objeta io- 
fornics ot uolrAtres ranges cm file cn travers 
do CO grand fleuvo. . . . Ce fut pculctncnt 
qtiand nous fames tout prN?, quo nous 
phmes rcconnattro plus do 50 bccufa mu- 
\nges incnisti^s dans la gtaco. 11s nvaient 
voulti, sans douto, travoDor lo flouve h hi 
nago, nutnonicnt doKaconcrfstiondcs caux, ct 
iNR*dt.ncnt troinCa prts Mr Icsgla^ns Mna 
avoir la force do s'en ddbarra«scr ct do con- 
tinuor lour route. Ixsur bollo tdtc, sur- 
mout^o do gmnrlos comes, dtait encore j» 
ddcouvort ; tnais la rc«to du corps dtait 
pris dans la glace, qui dtait si transpircntc 
qu'OQ jiouvait distingucr facilcmont la 
position do cos imprmlcntcs bi^tcs; on oht 
(lit qu'clles dmient encore h miger. Los 
aiglcs ot les corl>c.iux lour nvsiicnt armch^ 
les youx.**— /6i‘rf. ii. 219 ; [IKT. ii. 119 ftq. 
and for a further account of tho animal Rco 
ii. 81], 
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YAM, s. This geiierul iinme in 
iMiglisli of tlie Inrgc edible tuber 
JHoscorca isceuis to bo a cornt])tion of 
tbe nainc used in ibc AV. Iiidic? at 
the time of the diaeovory. [Mr. Platt 
<0 scr. jV. <0 Q. V. seg!) suggests 
tlmt the original form was ny(tm or 
711/awt; in the ceiuc of ‘food/ nwawii 
inoaningHo eat’ in the Pubih language 
of Senegal. Tho canniKnl Nyain- 
of whom King-,1 cv ^ves 
an account (TrarAs t» H' A/rica, 330 
^'(?0 *tpiH.‘ai' to take iheir name from 
the same wonl.] 

1000. — “Then? arc great sUiro of Iniamns 
groTNnng 5a (;uiijc:i, in great fjelrN.”-/*/'r. 
ii, t*o7, 

lOlS.— ", , , Moreover it jiitmI aces great 
abundatice of ^hanics, or latgc ^ubterranenn 
tnlior»» of ^^hich thero nre laanv kind*!* like 
tho comoftfjt of morion, and lfio*-o 
Indlcd or roa’^ted wr'c m place of bread.”— 
(ftAinhotlf 10, 

“ III mcagro Jam!-) 
known llio Yaia will ne‘cr to bigne*-'* 
" {Mti’fiyrfy Pk, f. 


z 


ZABITAf 8.„ Hind, from Ar. stthiUT, 
An exact rule, a canon, but lu llic 
following it scorns to be U'-cd for a 
tarilf of as'-cRsmcnt : 

1709. — **I have established the Zabeta 
fgr the sbopi in the Fort ni fixed by Maclcod. 
It is to lie paid annually."— 11 i, 49. 

ZAHOItlK, s. Tlio title for many 
oeiUurioa nf the Hindu sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is JfalayuL Stlvifidrif »SVria}7ri, 
TtfmtUiriy TiUnfirh a tadbhava (or vor- 
nncular modification^ of Skt, f?tf- 
tatmdri, Hhe Sca-Kmg.* (Sec aUo 
inUon^ Madni;:i« MiiS, i. xcvii.l 
[Mr. Log.an (d/rt/of»rtr, iii. Gloss. s.v.) 
.suggests tlmt the title »S*07/n<dri is ft 
Ira'nslalion of the Raja’s ancient 
^Inlayfil. title of Kvnnalahl'Oft^ i,r, 
^King (/:e«) of the liill? and 

waves (a/<i).’ nic name 1ms recently 
become familiar in reference to the 
curious ctmtorii by which the Zamovin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
for his throne (see the account hy 
A. Hamilton (ed. 174-i, i. 309 feg, 
/’i«ferr/on, viii. 374) quoted hy Mr. 


Fiuzcr (Oohhu Jjovghy 2iid ed, ii, 14 

c. lSn.-“Tho Hiiliin is a Kufir called 
tho Samari. . . . When tho time of our 
departure for China camo, tho sultan, the 
S&maxi equipped for us one of the 13 junks 
which ireroirxog fci fcho port of Oih’cut,*— 
76n /Iic/iffrt, iv. bl».9L 

2442.— I *ww*a man wjth hi-, body naked 
hko tho rest of tho Hindus, ’fhe sos'crctgu 
of this city (Calicut) bears tho title of 
S&isari. 'Nilica ho dies it is his sister’s son 
who«»«ccceds him,”— .IWiOMwW, in Indhi 
»« //<»» -VrV/f. C>«f. 17. 

149$. — “I'liNt Calicut whithor v,o went, 

, . . 71it> King whom they c.sH CatnoHm (for 
^amorim) e.m inu-tor 100,000 men for w,ar, 
v\it!i the contingent'- that lie iticoive-j, liis 
oun .author! Ij extending to ver> few." — 
IltiUtm f/** drt (hiMce. 

I.'IO. — “ Now I will Micak of tho King 
hero in t'ahcut, l>ccauso he is the ino‘‘tini- 
porlant King of nil tliovo before mcnlioncd, 
nml is c,allcd Samoty, which in the Tagau 
bingiiatfo means God on earth.”— 

131. 'ilio traveller confounds tho word wiUi 
tainhvrtUf ^\hlch does mo, in ‘ Ijonl,’ JForbes 
(see beUm) makes the same mistake, j 
25H1. — “ 37»‘s eity of Calicut iv i oty large. 

. . « 'fills fCiiig beeniiie greater and more 
jiowcrful than all tlio others; he took the 
name of Zomodrk which is a iKunt of honour 
nbos c all other Kings.”— 7>Vi4/wi, 10*3. 

flf»r>2.— “Samnrao,” See iiudcr CELE* 
BES.] 

l.l.^^J.— “Tlic most powerful Priiioo of this 
^falebar wn« tho King of Calccut, who pur 
^.1 erf /rare was called Comarij, which among 
them is as among us tho title i3iiii*cror,”— 
I- iv. 7. 

[IWI.— .‘'iiK'rtking <4 tho .M(»]ucca9, ** Com* 
oraO, which m their language means Ad- 
miral/'— CteJihmA^fib BU. M. di. GO.] 

„ “1 wrote him a letter to tell him 

. . . that, please God, in a diort time tho 
imiienal tlcet would cuinc from Kgyi>t to tho 
fiftmari, and deliver tho country from tho 
li.mds of the ftifidols.*— .SfVfi VJ//, p, S3, 
[VninbCry, who in hi-* tninslatioii betray# a 
romarkablo ignoraiico of Indian geography, 
,sj) 0 .sks (p 24) of ‘‘Sainiri, the ruler of 
Vufrvttu, by which ho inc,ani CafiVid.”] 
lfiC3.— " And when tho King of Calccni 
(who hns for title Bamorim or Emperor) 
besieged Coclnii, . , f. f»S&. 

ir>72.— 

** Sontado o Gatna junto no rieo loito. 

Os ROUS niais nlTastados, prompto cm vista 
Ksta\ft o Swnori no trajo, o gey to 
Da gcnlci nunca dantes dcllo >ista.” 

vii. 59, 

By Burton : 

When nenrthat splendid coucb took place 
tho giicst 

and other# further off, jircmpt glance and 
kcou 

tho Somorln cast on folk wluwo garb and 
wore Hko to nothing ho had over soon." 
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ICIG,— Tnilor tlii^ ycnr thcro h iv notoof 
Ik l4Ctft*rfrum rnrlcrecoon-CheoUk thofireal 
Samorln <>r K. of Calicut to K. Jnmc^ — 

Sunibitriu >• 

Uira.— ** Indeed it I* j»lcavkntlr {•ituMcd 
timkrtrcci, nml it k tbo HotyScoof iboir 
Z«'ktnerhin or r«po.'’— Fn/rr, 

1781,— “llioir (tho Chn^tlfthV) heredilftrj* 
iiri\ilc(;c'i urcro respected by tho Zamorln 
!iim'*oU,"— eh. xlvil. 

17Sr».— A letter of Tipj*oo*ii applied llio 
term to n tril»e or claw«, ape-ihinp of *2000 
Bomorics'; who nro thc^oT— AVM 
271. 

1787.— TIko SCamorin tho onh' anciiMit 
«ororciun in tho Bouth of India.* —r. MtmrOf 
in L\f^, I. 89. 

1810.— “On our way vro Kan ono of tho 
Z.'unoiim'fl Imu«c% but ho utur alKcnt ot a 
more favonroil roHidoiico of I*iknkfiny.**— 
Maria frinAoiTi, 110, 

[1811,— “Tlio Kiner of Caliciil was In tho 
Malabftr hn^incro, called Bamoryi orZamo* 
rino, that i-* to aay. God on tho earth.*'— 
Or 2nil cd. i. 203, Sco quota* 
tioR aIkoo fnmi Varthcnin.] 

„ ** . . . nor did tho conqueror 

(Ilydcr AH) tnko nny notice of tho l&tno* 
lino's coinplninti nnd aupplinitious Ilio 
kmfortnnato princu, after fastiinr three dajs 
nnd findinf; nil remon^traneo rnin, act firo to 
hit |>alnce, nnd wn^ hurned, with Koine of 
hk womoii and their hrahiiiin«.* — /AiW. ir. 
207*8 ; [2nd ed. ii. •177]» This wnn u case of 
Tracra. 

[1900.— ** Tho ZanoTln of Calinit who 
Skiccoedcd to tho gadi (6nddy)thrco loonths 
opo, hns died,"— y^ioairr A/mf, April 13. 

ZA17ZIBAB, n.p. This nninc was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to the Knst Afrie^in const, at least Font ft 
of the River Juhh, and ns far a** the 
Aral) tralHc extended. But it was 
also 5q)ccirically applied to the island 
on trlkich tho Sultnn of Zanzibar now 
lives (nnd to which we liow generally 
restrict the name); and this was the 
ease at least since tho 15th centur}*, as 
M'c see from tlie Tfofnre. The Fers. 
Zdngl-hilr^ ‘ Region of the Blacks,* wns 
known to the ancients in the form 
Ziugis (Ptokmyy i. 17, 9 ; iv. 7, 11) nnd 
Zimjimu The Arab softening of the 
g made the name into Zanjthflry nnd 
this the Portuguese made into Zanstbar^ 

0 . 548— '* And these who navigate tho 
Indian Sen nro nwnro that Zingium, ns it 
called, lies beyond tho couiitiy where 
tho incenso grows, which i^ called Bnrbary," 
—Cormuir, in GiMny, kc., c1x\it. 

c. 910. — **TIio Inml of tho Zanj hcgln*« nt 
tlio channel issuing from the Upper Nile" 
(by this tho J ubb gooius meant) * ' nnd extends 
to tho country of SofOla and of tho Wnk* 
wnk."— A/Ifry'iTrfl, iVwiriMd'Ur, iii. 7. 


c. 1190.— Alexander haring oaten what 
w.as pretended to Iio the head of n black 
captive Mjs; 

“. . . I hare novcre.afenhettc.r food than 
tikii t 

Sinco a man of Zang is in eating m 
heart'Attrncting, 

To cat any otlicr roast meat to mo is 
not ogrecaMe ! *’ 

SUttrtfar*jY/tnaA o/* AVrainT, by 
iriVArr/bfir CfarXr, p, 101. 

129$.— “Zanghlbar }'< a great and noble 
Island, with n comings of samo 2000 miles, 
llio jicoplo ... are nil black, and go 
stark naked, with only a liltlo covering for 
decency, 'llioir hair is ns black ns |H!ppcr, 
nnd iH) fritfjy that ocn with water you 
can sc.arcely stmighten it,** &c„ Ac.— A/urw 
Po/a, H. *215. Marco Polo reganls the coast 
of ZnnrJbar as belonging to a great island 
like Madagascar. 

1410,— “Kaliktil is a verv Mfe haven 
. . . where ono finds in nimndauco the 
precious ohjtHjts brought from inarilimo 
countries, csiwcially from Hnbshah («co 
HUBSHEE, ABYSSXNIAk Zirbad. nnd 
Zanzibar.*' AMi(rni;a11, in Abf. ri /.>/«., 
xi\. 136. 

1498.— “Ami when the looming came, 
wo found wo hid nrrivci! at a very great 
island called Josigibcr, ]>cop1cd witlk many 
Moors, nnd standing gc^ ten leagues from 
tho coast." — ikotriro, 105, 

1510.— “Between this island of Ran 
Ijorenro (i.r. Madagascar) and tho conti- 
nent. not Tory far from xi arc three islands, 
which nro called ono Mnnfia, another Zan- 
zibar, nnd thu other Penda ; theso nro in- 
habited liy Moors; they nro very fertile 
islands,**— /hir/KUrt, 14. 

15.'*3.— “And from tho slrcnms of tins 
riser Quilimnneo towards tho west, ns far 
ns tho CajH) of Currents, up to wliieh tho 
floors of that co.ist do naiigatc, nil that 
region, and that still further west towanls 
tho Capo of Good no)>c (ns we call it), tho 
Arabians ond Persians of thoso parts call 
Zanguebar, nnd the iiihahit«inta they c.ill 
Zonguy.”— Zhirros, 1. viii. 4. 

„ A fow Mges later wo have ** Isles 
of Pemba, Atiwnf^ir, Monfio, Comoro,” show- 
ing apparently that a diflcrcnco had grown 
up, nt least among tho Portugiicso, dis- 
tinguishing Zanguebar tho continental 
repon from Zanzibar the Island. 

c. ir>SG. 

“ And with my power did march to Zanzi- 
bar 

Tho western (»»c) part of Afric, whero I 
view'd 

Tho Ethiopian Sea, rivcisi, and lakes. , . .” 
uVar/orf^s Tumbifr/aa^ the Gnaiy 
2d. i»art, i. 3. 

1592. — “From henoo wo went for tho Islo 
of Zanzibar on the const of Helinde, wlioro 
at woo stayed nnd wintered iintill tho bo- 
ginning of Kcbniarj' following.** — //wry 
Mag, in UalL iv. 53. 
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ZEBU, s. This w^himsicnl name, 
applied ill zoological books, Englisli as 
veil aaPrcnch, to tlie humped domestic 
ox (or Brahminy bull) of India, was 
taken by Biifron from the exhibitors 
of such n beast at a French fair, who 
perhaps invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have been able to 
discover no justification for this in 
African dialects, though our friend 
Mr, R. Oust has kindly made scai^ch, 
and sought information from other 
philologists on our account. Zebu 
passes, however, with most peoifie 
na^ an Indian word ; thus Jr(hste?s 
Biciionanjf says “Zebu, the native 
Indian name.*' The only word at 
nil like it that we can discover is 
zobo‘((i,v,) or choho, apnlicd in the 
.<«cmZ'Ttbctan remons of the Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo. 
In daschke’s Tibetan Diet, we find 
'^Zi^-ba . . , . L hump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” This is curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
wJiich wc have had so often to notice. 

Isidoic Geoflroy de St. Hilaire, in 
his work Accliimtaiion et Domestication 
ffes Auiwauz UtiieSy considers the ox 
anti the nehf to he two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 
monuments and both on those of 
ancient Egypt. The humped ox also 
exists in {Southern Persia, as Sfnrco 
Polo mentions. Still, the groat 
iiaturalibt to wliosc work we have j 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great pni*t of 
Africa, [hfr. Blanford writes; “The 
origin of Jhs indicna (sometimes called 
zebu by Enrojicnn naturalists) is un- 
laiown, but it \vas in all proiiability 
tro])ical or sub-tropical, and was re- 

f ardecl by Blyth ni pi-ol)ably African. 

io ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, whicli 
. . . comprise species allied to the 
ganr and bulfalo ” (ManmaUa, 483 

c. 1772.*— “Wo have scon this small 
hunchod ox nlivo. . . It was shovrii at tlio 
fair in Paris in 17r>2 (aic, but a traweript 
from the hVench edition of 3837 gives 1772) 
under tlio ntuno of Zebu [ which wo have 
adopted to dewribo tlio animal by, for it is 
a particular breed of the ox, and not a 


tho buffalo. 'WiMyon's AV. JItsU 
E.T. 1807, viii. 19, 20 ; see also p. 33. 

1861 — “Mbus mvons done posltivomeat 
quli uno €poquo oil roceidont ^Stait cncoro 
courert do I’oriont, d^jh pos- 

sddait dejtj ]o bocuf ct Jo Zebu ; et par con- 
sequent e’est do Porient quo ccs animaux 
soiit sortjs, pour dovonir, I’un (lo boeuf) 
comiopoHfo, Tautro comniun h. presquo 
touto I'Avio ct h uuo grando partio do 
1‘Afnquo .’' — Omjfroy Si. litlairc (work abovo 
reforred to, ‘Ith cd. 1861). 


[1893. — “I have scon a hord of Zebras 
(«r) or Indian bum]>Qd cattle, but cannot 
say whoro they arc Icopt.’ — In 9 sor. E, tfc 0. 
i. 468.] 


ZBDOABT, and ZEBTJMBET, ss. 
These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic .fadicar, the latter 
Pers. xammhud. There seems some 
doubt about the scientific discriminn- 
tion of the two. Afoodeen Blieriir says 
that Zedoary(6'HrcK7«a cctfonna) is sold 
in most bamrs under the name of aiibc- 
haldtj whilst Jadvdr^ or zhadvar^ is the 
barar name of roots of varieties of 
non-poisonons aconites. There ha4 
been coihsklcrable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [sec TPaft, 
Econ, Diet. ii. Cfifi, 670]. Hr. Roylc, 
in his most interesting discourse on 
the Antiquity of Hiiuko Medicine 
(p. 77^, transcribes the following pre- 
scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along irith inanj’ other Indian drugs j 

c. A.i). 540,— “ Zador (».c. rfdoanVw), tfalan- 
gao, lignstici, pcsolu*, oardamomi, piporis 
pipena nlbi, cuinamomi, zingibonS 
somini** Smyrnii, carj'ophylli, phylli, ata- 
chyoa, xnyrobalani, phu, costi, «!cordii, ad- 
phii vel loscrpitii^ rhoi barbaric!, poooniae ; 
nlii ctiam nrboriH nucis viscum ot ptiliuri 
pomon, itcmquo saxifpngum ac carinm ad- 
dunt ; cx hia siuguha statarcs duos com- 
nn'pccto. . . 

c. 1400.—“ Canoll and eetewale of price." 

—if. of (fit ifOTC. 

1516.— “In the Kingdom ot Calicut thoro 
grows much pepper . , . niid very much 
good ginger of the countn% cardauiom«. 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canc«, 
zonunba, zedoozy, wild cinnamon.’ —Bar- 
ham, 151. 

1563.—“. . , da zodoaria^faz capitulo 
Avicena o do Zernmbet; o hto quo cbn- 
maino'i zodoaria, clmina Avicona tjnduar^ 
0 o outro nomo iiuo Ihe sol, por^uo o ntto 
ha seniSo nas terras cantins d Chinn o csto 
ycidmr o unm in^zinba do muito pre^o, 
0 ntlo nchnda scnilo irns milos do3 quo os 
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chMinm otitn'i A^f^u»*ni 

m Mouri*- cliMuam calnn<lirvi/**— 

1 eic. yj;. 

i]60j. -‘‘Betwelli/* « f-rror for 

i\nt hUfr Vfh] 


ZEMINDAR, s. IVis. 
M.iiulliuMor.* Oiu’ lioldin;? ln«d tm 
wluih ho jm** r»»ionui; to ili*’ fJnvrni* 
Hunt dtro-T, nud ii»)t to nuy inti'r- 
t)iedi«ito *«uj»t'ior. In l*rrif»^r 

tho rcmindut^ h»M p‘n‘*ndly roiiMflot* 
jililo lrnpt*». on a |»*»rinnto'nt r* llloim’iit 
nf tho Amount to li»' mid to tJowm* 
monl* In tlir N W. rroMn^‘"< thoro 
nrooftirii rtfjna! mitn fonuiidan in a 
hnMiii{* hy n roiuiiu*n *-otth'» 
inrnt, jionfMlu-dly’r»*iM'uah]o. In iJu* 
X \V. iWniico** tin* rn*lic j>ronumi'i. 
Iron of tho u*or<l h.trlly 

ili5tin|0ti*hihlc froth tin* ortliiurv 
Anglo- 1 ml inn proniimMntion of jiroi- 
AiU JEMADAn), nnd tlu'^ fonii 
givon to ro>riiro6/r in (-nrly KnghMi 
i\‘Minh ‘•hoWA that lliH jinuinnpinHoii 
jircvnilod in Ihuignl iiioro tlnn two 
conlwrit's ngi>. 


‘‘Wo K) ht Il-\raicher»». ft «♦.. 
|»leftvnnt nnd ilrltphtfull Ooinlry, y* Otmi* 
dor im licit Ml ft’ihoiv, nnd St«,ro 

of IWr, tVAeocl*» Ac . hrii it wfti not our 
p<Hvt furtuMo to nny of iJjon/*— 

*\pnJ tl ; in«k, g«x% i. /?, «l*« h 


f JJo )ni or»lomJ iJowwp HOO hnnn 

imilcr tho ron*tiicl of thrci) JemlflAW.**— In 
ihtto»1l.hh] 

ICO^.-^^'llntinp tried ftU menM^Uh llm 
Jem! jar of tkc Ooinitin*iuJJ»cent to mb to 
lot lim» the louii <,f 7#^ ftl ttio 

Uitial HIcq or Itont* mllier tlinn hill, hft^in^r 
ppomiwl him \ TArt moro tlnn the Tlncc 
lit present hnnpi him in, nud ®H to^no 
Tarpo'C, ho nmVinp (rivnlmn nnd Mh» 
Objection!*, thjit he will not lot m bftre 
imy Part of (ho Country in the Eipht 
llonounblo <3oiiifnny> namo, but that wc 
triipht hftft* it to olir iik' In nny of (ho 
Nfttirci Nathc^; Iho Ktavm ho for 
It n, that tho JMaco will tw wholly lost to 
Jnm—thnt wo nro n Poworfiil People*""*”! 
that ho mnnot bn jxyi>ewd of his Country 
ntfain when ho fees Ocfcvlou — whrrtis 
ho can tnho it from nny of tho XatiTc« 
iimt rent nny Port of hn Oounlry nt his 
Plcasiiro, 


October Slst, 1G93. “Tlie Prince hns-inp 
piven us flio threo towns ndjacont to our 
Settlement, viz, J)* CA«frtRM//r, 

nnrl Wii'wpoir, or more properly^ may Iw 
fiiitl tho Jcnunldanhlp of tho i^aid town% 
payinp tbo naiil llcnt to the King i)4 the 
JemtdniB hnvo successively done, nnd nt the 
samu timo ordering tho Jcmmldar of the 
raiil towns to mabo over their flight nnd 


Title to the Kngliih mon their paying to 
(tm JenldaTts) Ono thuiiunil Jlni>ees for 
the rsmr, it wan nrree«l thM the Money 
sfioiitd in' icifif, iThig (fwj (w‘t .'fone> (htt 
ever was s|>^nl f*»r *•» grrU n Privilege; 

I » trtU tl o Jemmldari*) rwlln,' n givvt N»M*e, 
lieliV* tinwillin,* t»» fwrt with tl.oir C»»nntrty 
. . , «r>d findirr* thrm to c-»ntiauo in their 
j ntpri" not»»uhs1ftndiijp lh»* Prinre hid 
I Ml oiTtfr wj'T'W lh«*fn ti> bring Ihm ton 
I t’t'»n|*hinrr, it 1^ rrr^<'d (hit l«f»^>lllnpec* 
‘ W |oi 1 th‘'i''i* provi Ird (hey will reHn'}»4hh 
thrif titii to lh*J Avid towns .ind pie It 
under th< ir Handi In Writing^ th'it they 
hire tnide over tho Mine to the KIght 
Ili»n»*Mmb> (Vimptmy.**- A.'/f uf i*t 

("Ai the Jr*th P-’^vinW (PrifiUd for 

P,\rhi»,wnt in IT^si. 

fn the prt<nhrg extro^'ts the fh j reused 
(oCnlvutti is Peril, ‘ villn^ie/ c-r Mown 
rhip,’ A in Ihv lirpiv'* <>1 

lniii*\n l>Ten*i« ndniint^»nli»»n. An *Es- 
plinatpiM of Terrrs* Irtni^hid by W, Hast- 
ings to th* Port William t*'Mfinl h 17?9 
thus cxphins th« wopl ; 

‘*Deeh— the nncienl limit* of A-,j sillago 
Of |vindi, Tlius *Deeh Culait*** iweins 
only tbit mrt which was origirvilly In* 
hirdtivl.’*— (in p. lid,) 

1 1 07-5.— In ft ** fist of Mc*i> Xamrs, kc^^ 
lmm*slhtr«l^‘ in the (*erviets of the Ifon**** 
Vint<i| Oompy* in their Pnrtory of Port 
Witiliin, Peniral . # ^ 

N>w C*>, iroT."? 


Mr, WtlHim Ilogden , . , Jemidiir or 
• • rent gaiiierer. 

1713. • 

Mr, IMvanl P*»ge . , . Jemcndar.** 

MK in India Otnee, 

17d2.— ** One of the Article* of the Treat r 
with Mcer Anfiier siys tho CVimpany ^h. 1 Il 
enjoy the Zemidary of the J^nds from 
Cbunttndown to t*ul]see, they mving wlut 
Is jrttd In the King I* iWioks.**— 7/of«nwfA 
(iinptiblidicdj t>f //f, CAV, fn Jmlui 
PfKce Kecimis, ifof*tf Berkcdey S*(\Liro, dan. 

17Td,— “ TUo Cowcvteuy Jemltdan remolo 
fn>m t^Alcutta, treat us fre*iuently with 
greit Iiisidcnco ; And 1 was ot»ligcd to re. 
tmt with <mU au oflicer And 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in thefoce of fl or 100 Purpin* 
dn**es (see BHKKUKDAUZEK who lm«l 
the Woods nnd Kept n iklmggHng Uro nil 
y Wny.” — A/A; e/ JAijor .Awifj 

itennrtl^ dd. August 5. 

1778.— ** Tin's Avarichms disposition the 
PnpUsh plied with pa-ronte, which in 1C?S' 
obtained his fHjmilsrion to inircha*^ from 
the Zemindar, or Indiin proprietor, tho 
town of Sootanuttr, CilcutU and Oorind- 
j*orc,”— Orin^, ii li. 

JS09.— is imi»<wsi!do for a provineo 
to l>o in a more (loiirishing atnto; nnd 1 
must, in a great degree, attributo (hia to 
the total niwctico of aemindon/' /rf, 
VaUntta, I, IJo ]ne.ins s^^mittdan of 
tho Ilco^l description. 
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1812.—'*. • . tho Zemindars, or hero- 
ditary Supenntendonts of lAnu.” — I'i/th 
18. 

[1818.— *‘TIio licngnl former?, nccordinjy 
to firo the tenants of tho Honotirablo 
Comuiny ; tieconling to others*, of the 
JamtdarttB, or land holder^.** — TI«n?, 

I 71.] 

1S22.— **Ix>rd CorntTnlUsfl sirAtcin wan 
eommcndcii in Lortl Wollcsley^s limo for 
eoino of its i»arls, \\hich v,o now nchno^v- 
ledge to l>o the most defect ivo. Surely 
3'ou will not ?ay it has no defects. The 
one 1 cluetty nllticied to was it? Icariog the 
nols sit tho mercy of the semindars.*'— 
^Y/s/iiWonr, in Lijr, ii. 182. 

ISin.— “Oiir |tlain clothing cotnmandH 
for more rercrcnco than all tho jcvxl** 
SI Inch the most tawdry Zemindar irenn*.” 
— dArroufoy, ffjimhon o/ iimuantfi, 

1871. — “Tho Zemindars of Jjower Ben- 
gal, the fonded propriemry established hy | 
liord t’ornvrtlHs, ha^'o the worst rei*uf.a- 
tion as landlords and aupcar to ^ have 
froqiienili* deserved it.’— dfafar, VtlUvf^ 
CoviMunilt^ft 1U3. 

ZENANA. B, Pom. from 

s/m, • wompn * ; the of n 

)iou«« in wilier. Oic women of tlic family 
arc Fcclndfd. Tliis Jlnliomincdmi 
rnstom hns hccii largely adopted hy the 
Iliiidus of Bengal and tlic Malirattas 
Zan^QA N alpo u«ed for the women of 
the family thc:m«elvM. The grotvth 
of the adiiiirahlc Zenana MtPsions hns 
of Into years made this word more 
familiar *in JSnpland. Bnt we have 
heard of more than one instance in 
whieli the ohjecis of this Cliriptian 
entcppriee have been taken to he an 
nmiahle ulxiriginal tribe— “the Zcsa- 
.1*10 *’ 


178a.— 

“ Within tho Zetmui^ no longer would they 

In a starving condition impiiticntl}' stay, 

Bui break out of prison, and all run 
nwaj'.” Smj^lnn Second, 42. 

„ “Tlicir bchavjonr last night was 
so furious, that there seemed tlio greatest 
prohability of their proceeding to tho utter- 
most cxtrcnniic*, nnd tlmt they would 
either throw themselves from tho wall?, or 
force open tho doom of tho zonannlis."— 
Capt, Jauv^Sy riuoted m Avtictn of Charge 
uga!n9t jAutingiy m Jinrlry vii. 27. 

1750.— “I have net a doubt but it i? 
much easier toe a gentleman to supi>ort a 
whole sennsa of Indians than tho ex- 
travagance of one English lady.'*— JjTcnro'a 
Wetre. 50. 

1700. — “In n Musdeman Town many 
cornplaint? arise of the /‘'<w*»w or Toddy 
Cvdlccton climbing the Trees nnd over- 
looking tho Jenanns or Women's n}nrt- 
meats of princii>al Nntnes,*’— in a 
letter from JPL to Goifc. of 

ncng.a1, July 12.— 2^18. in India Ollico. 

2500.—“ Musiihuaiins . . . even camcil 
llioip depravity ro for 05 to make recreb 
Dn«piirlcs resj»^ting tho females in tluMC 
di'.tricis, and if they liosrtl of any remark - 
able for bCTUt}’, to hns*o them forcibly 
removed tv thor zonoiiaa."— Xerrf Vatmtif, 
f. dlfi. 

2817. — “ It was ropre-ented by tho Hajali 
tli.at they (tho Ivulilfo) entered tho hous*', 
and endeavoured to pass into the aeoMa, 
OP women's apartineiits,*'— y, JA?/, 

Iv. 21M. 

I82ii.— “*nio uximcn in the zananah, irt 
their impotent mge, Hew nt Captain Brown, 
who came olf tnimw a considerable quantity 
of akin from his face," — John, Shippy iii. 40. 

1825.— “‘Tlion a.iycst Tippoo's Ircnsnrts 
nro in llio forlT* ‘His treasures and bn 
^noua ; I may even be able to eceuro liH 
l»cn*on."' — .'‘V;; B'. The S^irgeonf 

JD^fvghtn'f eh. xii. 


11780.— “I nm informed the Piilcli chief 
nt Binilbvitnin has . . . emharkod his jra* 
sinoni on Imard n ploop bound to Chin- 
aurah. . . ."•—In /«owy, 2od.] 

1701.—“ ... I asked him whore tho 
Knbob wfts ? Who replied, ho was nslccp in 
Ilia Zunana-**— Ctif. C*«o^, in lofi iSiitarty 
i. 111. 

17f0.— “ It was an object willi the Omralis 
or great lionis of the* Court, to held 
captive in their Zesanahs, even Imndrcwls 
of fem.alcs.'*— Tritrelf, 22. 

1782.—“ Notice in licrebv given that one 
^orai''^r, concumali, to Ilndjco Mustaplm of 
Moomhodahjid thc^-o J3sc.srs, Ims absconded, 
after i-tcftling. ... lie has nbo camod 
away with him two Women, hcrctofoni of 
Siijah I)tiwl.airfl Zenana; puMhnsed by 
lladjco Mustnphft when fo^t at Lucknow, 
one for 300 and the other for 1200 Rviiwes. 
— /rtrfw March 0. 


2EKP, ZBNDAVBSTA, f. Zend 
fo the name which lias boon commonly 
applied, for more than a hundred ycard 
to that dialect of the ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) language in which Iho 
A vesta or Sacred Books of Zorastrianiani 
or the old Persian religion are uTitton. 
The application of the name in this 
way wn*! cpittc erroneous, as the woid 
/find when used alone in the ParM 
hook.s indicates n ‘ commentary or 
explanation/ and is in fact applied 
only to some Pahlavi translation, 
conniicnlaTy, or gloss. If the name 
Zend were now to be used ns the 
dc.‘^igimtion'of any language it would 
more justly apply to tlie Pahlavi itself. 
At the same time Hang thinks i6 
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]>ro1}able that the term Zand was 
originally applied to a commentary 
written in the Kimc language ns the 
Avesta Itself, for in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations of die Vnsna, a part of the 
Avesta, where the scriptures are men- 
tioned, Avesta and Zend are conjiled 
together, as of equal authority, waich 
tould hardly have been the case if hy 
Zend tlie translator meant liis own 
work. No name for the language of 
t lie ancient scriptures has been mund 
in the Parsi hooks; and Atvsta itself 
has been adopted hy scholars in 
speaking of the language. The frag- 
ments of tlicsc script nre'< arc written 
in two dialects of the Enstorii Iranian, 
one, the more ancient, in which the 
Gdihaa or hymns arc ^vritten ; and a 
liter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Bactria. 

The word Zaarf, in Hang’s view, 
may he referred to the root raw, ‘to 
know'; Skt. jmf, Gr, 71 'w, Lnt. gno 
(as in agno$ro, rogno^co), so that its 
meaning is ‘knowledge.* Prof. J. 
Oppert, on (he other hand, identifies 
it with old Pers. zanndttf ‘prayer.* 

Zendavesta is the name which has 
liccn hy Europeans popularly applied 
to the hooks just i^okcii of ns the 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, a**, according to Ilaug, “the 
Pahlavi hooks always style them 
Anstdk ra Zand (Avesta and Zend)** 
i.c. the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. Ahastd, in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Beliistiin ; and | 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in its 
application to the Farsi sacred books. | 
(This is not, however, the explanation 
given by Haug.) Thus, ^AveMa and 
Zend* signify together ‘The Law and 
the Comnientarj'.* 

Tlie Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texta which 
now cxis^ which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that them were 
twenty -one hooks called N’ashy the 
greater part of which wore burnt hy 
Alexander in Ills conquest of Persia ; 
possibly true, as we know that 
Alexander did burn the palace at 
Ferscpolis. Tlie collection of fmg- 
nients which remains, and js kuoum as 
the Zeiid-avesta, is dirided|in its usual 
form, into two parts. I. The Avesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 


Vendidddf a compilation of religious 
laws and of mythical talcs; (h) the 
Vifipirad, a collection of litanies for the 
sacriGcc; and (e) the Yas?ia, composed 
of similar litanies and of 5 hymns or 
Gdthaa in an old dialect. II. The 
Kftorday or prnall, AmM, composed of 
short ])raycrs for recitation, hy the 
faithful at certain moments of the day, 
month, or year, and in presence of the 
dillcrcnt dements, with which certain 
other hymns and fragnicntsaro usually 
inchidod. 

The term Zendavesta, though used, 
as we see below, hy Lord in 1C30, first 
became familiar in Europe through the 
labours of Aiiqiietil du Perron, and 
his publication of 1771. [The Zend- 
Avesta liasnow been translated in Sacred 
Ihoh of the East, hv J. Dannesteter, 
L. n. 3Iills ; Pahlan Texts, hy E. W. 
Wc.st.] 

c. 030.— “Zuradn^ht, the son of Asbimum, 
. . . hncl brought to tho Persians the book 
al-Bastah in tbo old Fur^I tongue. Do 
pare a commonbiry on this, which is the 
Zand, nnd to this commentary yet another 
explanation wlticlnras called Bazand. • « •*' 
■— Jfln/ifrf?, ii. 167. [See Jlaitg, £$sa}/s, p. 11.] 

c. 1030. — “Tlio chronology of this same 
past, bat in n difToront shape, J hare also 
found in tho book of Hnmza bon Alhusain 
AlisfAhAni, which ho calls ^Chronoloot/ of 
great nations qf the past and present/ Ho 
enys that ho has ondcavoured to corrocf Ms 
account by moans of tho Abosti, wrhich is 
the religions codo (of the Zorocistrians). 
Thoreforo 1 h.avo tmnsiorred it into this 
place of my book,” — Af-BiVflnl, Chronologg 
of Ancient XTations, by SaeJtau, p. 112. 

., “Afterwords tho wife gave birth 
to SIX othor childron, the names of whom 
aro Imown in tho Avastfi,.* — /AtVf. p. 103. 

1630. — “Desirous to add anything to the 
ingonioiis that tho opportunities of my 
Travaylo might conferro vpon moo, I ioynod 
myselfo with one of their Church men 
called their Daroo, nnd hy the Intorprota- 
tion of a Parser, whoso long imployment in 
the Companies Somce, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the English tongno, and whoso 
familiarity with me, Inclined him to farther 
mj inquiries: I ^ined tho knowledge of 
wnat norenfter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing thoir Scriptures, and 
in their own language e.allod their ZVN- 
DAVASTAVV.”— Lo«f, The Jteligion of the 
Persees, Th^^Proeme. 

[e. 1630.—“ Being past tho Element of Fire 
and tho highest Orbs (as saith their Zunda- 
vastaio) • . — Sir T* nerhert, 2nd ed. 
1677, p. 64.] 

1653. — “Lcs ottomans appellent guemres 
vno sccto do Payons quo nous connoissons 
sous lo nom d’adoratours du fou, los Per- 
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RUU4 coluy xVA(fchjiftvff ot lc*i Tndoti 
foUH ccluy do rnwij term© clotit ils 
nnminlil <>ux>iiio<imos. . . . ll«< out kur 
i3n|nctoK«cninrDonZaiidcua8tainr, on ilcnx 
\oliimcM conijK)*-'® pnr vn nonim^ Zertoit, 
*conduU i»ir vn An(r« nomwd Alitaham ou 
Dalmmnn y>tf 

Af J}ouff<typ*/p‘(fOu:^ wL 1657^ pp, 200*201 » 

1700.— ‘*SuoilafjnoLniro(Zowlij*iljt) . • . 

nliuni nffixit Fjvcintciii Titiiluni Zendf fou 

ftliriR Zcndftvoettl; nOpiw fonnt yCunri et 
JCinuhnt^fn:r, lla nt quninrh illiul ejii« 
C)]>ns Toini'j, jmb divt metis ctMiii 

tiomlniltu*, c«n**tct, tanicn cpiirlvh c\ die- 
TiMnanim qiiovi®, fatiM propriv et 
cifari iHi'.Mt, piib (Helo ^cncmli 
Immune, utiMilcqitod, hac r.ittone, in opcnim 
t?]ns conjpioxu «on Syntacriintc rontiiifri 
iiitoI!ii;atuv, , . , Il-t autom Zeod ttomcn 
AraWtMinj; et Zendavesta oounattim ost vx 
FiipcRiddito imintuo 

i.K undo . . Mipra 

dicto nomine }i*hd apud Arabc®, pipinlicAtnr 
Jfftiinrium peu -/W/*'. , . , Tufii ftaqito 
iiionincZcnd Fi;rtiiricGhir hjnumuw^ ot 2cn» 
davCBtA, A,»ii ?armm t( 

Jiu*, Jiff, ]’#/, /Wf‘fnn,{ 

•cap, XXV,, cf], Oxon. 1700, pp. 335'3^G. 

1771. — ** Per^adt^ q«o ««ntrc^ ino- 
•denm^ da I'Avio rimiorit lettr onemo ntix 
Pt.nplos et aiix KonpQn*^ o«i Pont miIi* 
jujfw^c, jo inn miw pfoncv<6 nYtndior 
10 “ vmretH I'ancicitnc 2nAdape d<*< Xatlori’* , 
Iwbilni'rn riAii*! Cnntrfcs immense** qni 
sont it I'Ust do riaiphmli^, et do comnUet 
i.iir Ic»p lli«t«!rt.»j k»« JIvrex nripnniix. (.*e 
plan ni*a c}i:ra;;u a remonter aux Monmnen*) 
leM idiiH fincirn-*. do le«t ai trowviS do deux 
lo< i^rtmicM <'criu cn Jiaiii-brctnn ; 
-i'O Fntii Jf'*» iV/'/, Uvre** fnerCi de« J’oys 
«ui do l*Jndns»Vlendcnlnux frontilTcn dok 
^.'liine : lc< f ecnndi <?critR en Zend, ftneionmo 
7^ii(ruo diJ >Vrd dc la J Vr«o ; cVf t lo Zend 
Avesta, nui pfi?«o jmnr avoir C\fi la Ija det 
ContrtTc^ boniOcB VKiinhrato, le Caucn‘'e, 
rOxns et la mer des du 

iVrron, Xfvd»A\oUi^ Oin*n(i,i7C rf« Zoroestre— 

jMK\Ktnms /VtAViifjrtiw, p. tii. 

„ **T)Ans deux ceni nu'i, ejuand le*! 
knnipic? Zend ot I'chlrio (PaMavi) romnt 
derentie*^ on Kciropo fnIM^I^^rc'^ mix S^avan**, 1 
4in pourra, cn rcelifiant les endroili oii jo | 
tno Fcmi troinpA doiincp lino I'radiittion 
plui cxActo ilu Tknd'Avestnt tl ci co quo | 
JO din ici excitant VAmdntion, nvimco !o j 
tormo quo jo viciiR do fixer, toch fmilM 
ni'auront conduit nu Imt quo jo mo sui^ I 
j)roi>osA”— /^aW. Preface, xMi. 

38SI.— ”T7io xnpiiOMtion that pomo of tlio 
IkkiI:^ wero do*<troycd by Alexander tbo Clrcat 
\H contained In tho introductory chapter of 
the Pclilovi tVrn/»A7ii/nr, a l>ook writtou in 
tho f>a<«‘aiiian liinc«, about tho 6th or 7lh 
century, and in which the ovecit thus 
chronicled Tho wichod, neenrrod Guna 
Mino (tlio evil Rpirit), In order to maUe tho 
pci>j)lo reojilical nliout their roUf^lon, histb 
jr.itwl tho accur«cd AloxJedar (Aloxnndor) 
Ihc^Ruman, tho inhabitant of Kpyjd, to 
<aiTy war and hard?hh»s to tho country of 
Iran (Perrla), lie killed tho nionarefi of 


Iran, and dcstroycil and made desolate the 
royal court And tins rols^ion, that i<, all 
tiw lictokH of Aveuta and Zend, writtcu 
with jyold ink ui>on proparod cow.skiii**, 
was do|KHifcd in tho archnx?s of Stnklmr 
(Istakliwr or PcwojioKsj of Papak. Tlio 
accursed, wretched, wicked Afhnwfh (do- 
>tro 3 'or of iho pious), Alcxicdnr tho evil- 
door, took them (tlio books) out and burnt 
them/— /’rtWHjfi, //■ of thfi 
iU 168 * 150 . ^ 


ZEKBAFTf 8, Gold-hroc/iflc, Pew. 
t«r, *gold,' hrff, 'woven.' 

f 1.000, — “Kamkivabs, or ktinthwabs (Sill- 
cob), nro nlFJ> knuirn as sxur-baft icfold- 
woven), and niwdiaj)aT (Imving ivvltcrnsj." 
— .{/i, Jfwi, on S'lff: /hAn/'ji, 66 , J 


ZILXrAH. s. This word js projicrly 
Ar. (m Iinlian pnui.) ciAi, ‘a ril>,* 
thence ‘n M<hV n dKtnct. It is the 
tccliiiical imine for the ndininistrativc 
districts into whuh Untish India is 
divided, crtcli of ulinii ha** in the older 
provinces a t'oHci u>r, or Collector and 
>rn^iFtnUc combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&c., and in tlte neuor ]»roviiic<*s, such 
ns the Punjab and Ik Ihirnm, a Deputy 
t\iniiius.‘*iomT 

[1772.— “With respect to tho Talook* 
danys and inctmsiacrablo Zemindarrys, 
which formed a part of the Hnz/our (Hnzoor) 
Zlioha or Dl-<ltu'ts which piid their routs 
umnedrately to tho tfcncnd Cutcherry nt 
MiM'r’hodulKid. . . /' — IP. Jfnstfnff^ in 
Ilmfcr, A nmth Qf IleniJaf, ‘Uh cd , 3SS ] 

1617.—“ In each district, tliat Is m the 
lantroA^^c of tho country, each ZUlah , • . 
a Zillah Court was esUibh**hc<l/'— JAV/*x 
//ist. V. P> 2 . 

ZINGABI, II, j». T}ii.s D of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name applied 
in various fount ries of Kurope, and in 
variouB moditicftlioiis wficarr, wn/fffin*, 
iiwfo/f, chingari^ tdgtunfT, kc,^ to the 
gyprifs. 

Various suggestions as lo its deriva- 
tion have hern made on tliesujipo&ition 
that it is of Indian origin. Uorrow 
lias explained (he woivl ns *a person 
of niixt blood,* deriving it from the 
iSkfc, ffin’karOt Mimde up.* It is true 
that rnnJa fanl-arn is used for an nd- 
nuxturc of ca*ito*j and races (c.jr- 
})}uhjav(\d GUO, i. 41 , &c.), but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
I jieopTc to whcni mtcli an opprohrious 
I cpitiiet had been npjilied lie likely to 
carry it with them to distant lAnd«t 
A writer in. the Murdtvj Jftncio once 
suggested tlic Pel’s, ciniror, 'a saddler.* 
2 fot at all probable. In Sleeman’a 
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Ramasemia or Vocabulary of the 
peculiar Language used by the Thugs 
(Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, we find : 

**Chmgaree, a elas? of Blnltani Thugs, 
aoinetimcs called Nailit of the Mussulman 
faith. They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brinjaras, inth cows 
and bullocks laden with merchandize, which 
they expose for sale at their encampments, 
and thereby attract' their rictims. They use 
the rope of their bullocks instead of the 
loomal in strangling. They are on ancient 
tnbo of l^ugs, and take their wires and 
children on their expeditions.” 

[These are the Cliangars of whom 
Mr, Ibbetson {Panjab Eihnog, 308) 
gives an account. A full description 
of them has been given by Dr. G. AV 
Lcitner ([A Sketdi of the Ghanganand of 
their Dialect, Lahore, 1880), in which 
he shows reason to doubt any connec- 
tion between them and the Zingari.] 
De Goeje (Coiitributions to the Hut, of 
the Gypsies] regards that people as the 
Indian Zott (?.«. Jatt of Smd). He 
suggests as possible origins of tlie name 
first shihtri (see SHIKAREE), and then 
Pers. ehangi, ‘harper,* from which a 
plural changtXn actually occurs in 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, iii, 730, note 22. 

S Tliesc are the Al-Jink, male dancers 
see Burtoti, Ar, Nights^ viii, I8),l 
If the name is to be derivedf from 
India, the term in Slcemaii’s Vocabu- 
lary seems a more prolnible oridn than 
the others mentioned here. But is it 
not more likely tliat zingari, like Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would be a name given 
ab extra on their appeariug in the 
AVest, and not carrieef with tliem from 
Asia? 

ZIBBAB, ii.p. Pers. zlr-had, ‘ hclow 
the wind,* t .e. leeward. Tliia is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied , 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohit or ‘Ocean* of 
Sidi *Ali Kapudiin (1554), translated 
by Joseph V. Hammer in the Joitrn. 
As, Soe. Bengal, wc find that one chapter 
(unfortunately not given) treats ‘‘Of 
the Indian Islands above and below | 
the wind.** Tlie islands ‘'above the ' 
wind” were probably Ceylon, the 
Maldives, Socotra, &c., but we find 
no extract with precise indication of 
them. We find however indicated ns 
the “tracts situated bdow the wind** 
Malacca, Sumatra, Tenasseriin, Bengal, 


Martaban, Pemi. Tlie phrase is one 
j wdiich naUtr^y acquires a ^ecilic 
meaning among sea-faring folk, of 

* which we have an instance in the 
Windward and Lceivard Islands of 
. the W. Indies. But nrobablv it was 
I adopted from the Mala 3 ’s, who make 

I use of the same noinendature, as the 
' quotations show. 

1442.^‘*Thc inhabitants of the sea cemats 
arrive hero (at Ormuz) from the countries 
of Tchin, Ja^oi, Bongnl, the cities of Zir- 
bad.”— m India tn tlu XYth 
Cent, 6. 

If»a3. — “• . « Before the foundation of 
Malacft, in this Cingapura.. • . net all the 
navigators of the sens to the W'est of India 
and of those to tbo East of it, which lost 
ombraco the regions of Siam, China, Cbo- 
ampa, Camboja, and the many tbom^nd 
islands that lie in that Oriont. And thoso 
two duartors the natives of the land dis- 
tin^ish as Bybannnguim 
nau Ataz Anguim {iiias-angln) \ihich are os 
much as to say ‘below the winds' and 

* above the wims,* below boij^ West and 
nlmve East”— Brtriw, Dec. II. Liv, vi. cap. i. 
In this passage Do Barros goes unusually 
astn^, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, haiea-angin (or 

‘below the wind,' and Olas (or di-aia*) 
angXn, ‘above the wind,' is just the roverpo 
of bis explanation, the former moaning the 
cast, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. 1590.— "AVaHbdil (see CALAMBAE) 
is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbdd 
./ItK, i. 81. A mistaken explanation 
» given in the footnote from a native 
authority, but this is corrected by Prof. 
Blochmann at p. 61G* « 

1726.— “The Malayers are also commonlj*^ 
called Orang di Jianxdi Angin, or ‘people 
beneath the wind,’ otherwise EoiterhngXf 
ns those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, are called Orang Atajt Angina or 
‘people above the mnd,' and known aa 
Wcstorlings.”— Valeniijn, v. 310. 

„ “The land of the Peninsula. Ac., 
was called by, the geographers Zierhaad, 
meaning in Persian ‘beneath the wiud.'" 
-Ibid, 317. 

1856.— “There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay language, connected with tho mon- 
soons. « . . The Malays call all countries 
west of their own 'countries above the 
wind,' and their own and all countries east 
of it 'countries below the wind.' . . • 
The origin of tho phrase admits of no ex- 
pUmatioD, unless it havo refcrcnco to tho 
most important of tho two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to tho Ma- 
layan countries the traders of India.”— 
Cmi^urrf’j Desc, Diet, 283. 

ZOBO, ZHOBO, DSOMO, &c., s. 
Names used in the semi-Tibetan tracta 
of the Himalaya for liybrids between 
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tlic 3 'fllc )»ull aiui tlio oit]i]KU'V hill 
tow, much u««d in (nninjrart mm npti- 
tulmro, Secs inuler ZEBU. 

TJic foHuwinpare (lie voiiiicctrd Tilielan 
l**nn«i, ncconlinp to Jnc5tlikfV Diet, 
403) : *• nirfto, n inongrt'l lircd of 
^ak Imll and r/Hinuon cow ; 
n inongnd bred of comtnou bnll anti 
yak cow ; ^adzopo, n iiiaks * nidzo-mo, 
a fcmidi* nniiual of ilie kind, butli 
Valued ns dome«>(io valtle/ nViiting 
of (lie I^mer Himfilayn, Mr. Atkinson 
fay* : ‘•^VIle^l (he sire is a yak and the 
lUm n hill low, iho hyl»vi»l ip called 
jabu; wlifjj die narentagy is revers-cd, 
the prcvlnre IS called narjn, Thcjidiu 
h fiaind jiioie %’nhml*l<» than the other 
Inhrid or limn either of llio puie 
(Ifimahihiti f/ccrWVrr, ti. SB). 
Aho see -Ha, ed.\rccrn/(, ii. 3r»0.] 

121*^. — • “nicrv are r.iM rattlo in that 
t-'^’uitry almost »*< hi'i; as clep!iint*«, ppIcMiIui 
creature-, c«>\eied oxeryuhere hut in Iho 
h.irJ: vjih #*1)ntfry hair a fi>ur |>aluis 
'Ilii'y nrc iv'itily hlnch, partly xvhilo, 
niu( reaffy x"on»f»rfuWy ffne crea (ufo<, and 
the hnir nr XTi> il J*« eslrojiuly lino and xxhitc, 
}|«#T and xOilIrr than Mc'*er Vnrtu 

t»rr»«.?ht ►nnio tf> Vc niVe jm a groat curio^itx , 
nnd K) itxvus rerhoned (y Iho^o x\ho^ax\ ft, 
*nu*ro are ftl»o plenty ofthoin tamo, uhleh 
hixo lioon ran^jht yi»«njf. 'Jlioy nho cro-s 
tlu-o with tlio cnninion ctiw, nud tlio cattle 
fitnn this rroM nrc uondrrfni IkmM-*, ninl 
hotter for xxorh thsn other nmmub. Th^^o 
(hr eiuntnnnly for hnnlrn nnil 

I'cticral r^orl:, nnd in tho ploitsh n** well; 
nml at the (alter tliey Mill <!<* iMieo as 
rnneh work as any other c.attlo, Kunir Mnh 
x*cn* Ktr^/hp /W#», Jlk. i. 

is;,!.— •* 1*110 Zoho, or ert '' Mircen tlio 
yak and ilia htihtvjw (much ro-ciuMiin; 
tho nnylidi cow) is Init rarely 'cen in 
tlic»«<« tnmintains (Sikkini). though cmiiiiion 
in tho JItrnnInyn.** — /A^dfrV //iM. 

ed. i. 203. 

— **Tlio plougli in lahoiil . . • N 
worked h>, A jKiir of dsiott (hybrids hi I ween 
thu cow And yak)/* — //fti. Jh'fts 
nf iSy«fVr, 180, 

[1S75.— “riowghiiig is done chicily with 
tho hybrid of tlie vak hull and tlio common 
coxr ; this thex* enu SO if innlc^nnd sonto if 
hunalc.'*— .fioaiuoii «}irf JAnAmir, 210,] 

ZOUAVC* s. Thi*^ mo lern Fndidi 
lunn is nijplifd to ccrtniii reLMincnls 
of light, infnufry in n nim«i*Oririilnl 
lodiiinr, recruited oripinullv in Algeria, 
and from various nicc.*^, hut now only 
eruifii^ting of I'lrnclnncn. 'llie name 
Zuiwa, Zoimnn was nccorflinp to 
LitliV-, that of a Knhylf tii(*<» of the 


Jnrjnni whicli furnished tlie iiivt 
soldiers eo culled. 

fZlJBT, ZUBTBC, ndj. nnd .*5, of 
wliicli the corrupted forms arc JTTB* 
TBC, JUFTEB. Ar. cnhAlit. 'keeping, 
puaniiiig/ hut more getim ally hi India, 
in the Fon‘«c of ‘ scinire, cuuriscation.* 
In (he Atn it i«< ined in the sen^u 
xxhieli is still in u«e m the X.W.P., 
'cash ri^nt*? on the more vahuhle crops, 
such us sugrir-eane, toha«‘to, etc., in 
Ihosc disitiets xvhere rents iii kmd are 
generally pnuU 

(c. ir»? 0 .— “Of these Ksrgnnah-, lOS nnv 
roxxMiuo m e.n-h frum cn»p< charyod ixt 
Mweial rilr* (m orip. — doi, cd. 

ji. I.';). 

[1S13.— J‘Zobt . . . restraint, tfonhM.*ation, 
•^^vjweHtniUon. Zebly. hclnting to rc'«traint 
<ir confhcatioii , what has iHxn ctjnfi-catcd. 
. . . r.ands ro«uiaod hj Jvffhr Kfmti which 
bad been niiproprialcd fn Joohrf (‘‘Co 
JAOHEERr}.’ -'Gioss'iry to J\/ih 

[187)1, — ** V 41 U jiiil doviij ono htiiidred 
rujM't'if J/ (ho njafor of jw/r ih?c^ tif*t 
come . . , th«‘n my niuney sIlvU he con- 
tivc.ited to tho S'xliih. Ii it diJi*** then vuir 
imrney shall \*o SUpt fconti'-cnledh" — 
i'Ai^wUf^ .( Ye\if v>i I'unjnh Viontirr. 

i. 278.] ^ 

ZtTMBOOEUCK, s. Ar. Turk. 
PtTrr. tmnhrmd tauhural), a 

small gun op sxxixei iKually carried on 
a camel, nnd mounted on a siddlc ; — 
a falconet. [See a (lrax>ing in li. 
Kipling’.H and in 7 n/ 7 ifi, 255.] 
It was hoxM'ver, Iwftjre the u«c of 
! gunpowder laiiie in, Oic name n])plied 
Mimetimes to a eitiv-.boxx , and soiue- 
l lines to the qvurrri or holt sjjot from 
‘•uch a xx*eapun. TIio w ord i*- in form 
a Tiirkisli diminulivu from Ar. »i»j> 
fmr, 'u hornet’; much ns 'mu'*kct* 
comes from (Jiialremerc 

thinks the name was given from the 
twang of tlic cro'-s-hou* nt the moment 
of tlisehnrgo (see IL Jiro»/|»if.«, 2fir»-0 ; 
aocnl^o Ihiiu />«;)/?/. ?*,>•.). 'This older 
meaning is the subject of our (ir?t 
quotation : 

I 8 I. 9 .— ‘‘I-ei ^Tixnhii Anihe«^)ui uiil (rnil5 
dcs giicrrcs dc 1 croi-'idc^, donnoiit k rarUi- 
tfito, tcllo nu6 IVmployidt les clusStion-, lo 
noni do sosuoiirok. Un premiere fois •piMs 
cn font inciitloti, eVt ott nirlfliit dn sii‘go 
do Tyr \^r Salmliw cn 1187. . . . Suixant 
Vh^toricn dcs jutri'vndies irMexnndrio, lo 
senbourek t'tnit imo fli'rhu do Vf|»absuur dii 
{Kiiicc, do la loiigiiciir d*«no comirc, qui 
avflit quatro fares • , • ii travcr-.slt uiiol- 
quo fois All lutino coup ileujc liommos plaots 
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Tun dernbro Tautre. , . , Les musulmans 
paraisfeent n'ftToir fait usage ^u^nssez tard 
du zenboiirek. Djbmal - Eddin est. h ma 
conmibsauce^ premior ^crimin arahe quJ, 
SOILS la date 643 (1245 de J.C.)) cite cotto 
arme comxne servant aux guomors de llsla- 
xnisme ; c'est h propos du si^ge d’Ascalon 
Ijar lo sultan d’Egypte. . . . Mais bientOt 
I’usage du zenbourek dovitit commun en 
Onent, ot dans la suite dcs Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs armies un corps de 
soldats appol^s zenbourekdjis. Maintonant 
. . . ce mot a tout b fait chnngd d’accop* 
tion, ot l*on donne eu Perse lo nom de zen- 
bourek h une petite pi^ce d'artillerio l^g&re." 
— Reinavdf De VArt MiUtaire cliez Its Arahes 
<iH woven nge, Jottrn» At,, Ser. IV., tom. 
Mi. 211-213. 

1707.— ** Prince Bodilr Bnkht , . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of his 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
Wdl^ijdh was killed by a ball from a zaxn- 
biirak.”— Kkan, in Dlltoi, ni. 398. 

c. 1764.— “Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
preceded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
kind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the eminence,”— 
^ Setr Mutaqheniif iii. 250. 

1825.— ** The reign of Futeh Alleo Shah 


has been far from remarkable for its mili- 
tary splendour. ... Ho has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in hU 
TOign ... he appeared in the field, . • « 
till at In^t one or two shots from zumboo- 
rucks dropping among thorn, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror. . . D, 
Fratfr, Journev into Jihomitn in 1821-23, 
pp. 197-8. 

[1829. — “Ho had no cannon; but was 
furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called znmboomk, ublch were 
mounted on camels ; and which, though use- 
ful in action, could make no impression on 
the slightest walls. . , D, of 

Perwrt, i. 410.] 

1846. — “So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquotry, and zambooraks, kept up by 
tlie Khnlm troops, that it scorned for some 
moments impossible that tho entrenchments 
could bo won under it.” — Sir Gough* t 

dtsp, on the Battle tf Sohraont dd. Feb 13. 

„ “Tho flank in question (at Sa- 
braon) was mainly guarded by a lino of 
two hundred *ziimboornks,' or falconets; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from tho neavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of tho river.*— (7«n- 
ninghamUn, of the StUtSf 322. 
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Abada, la 
AbadiCi Idee 
Abadoi 2(c 
Abase, 389& 

Abash, las/j 
Abassincb. 26 
AbosU, 9S26 
Abatb, 16 
Abbasco, AbbtoiC, 
'Mb 

Abc«irco, 2a 
Abcshi, i2S6 ; Ab- 
ex;fncs, 26 
Abih6\^a, 26 
Aljlc*iry, Abkan*}’, 

2a 

Abrahmancs, ll2a ; 
Abraiaman, Ab- 
raunuD, 1116 
Abra>vaD, Abrooan, 
706(( 

Abu-Sarur, 
Abysainia, 26 
A.d, 26 

Acajou, Acaju, 1CS6 
Auli, 96 
Acaplou, 159a 
Acejao, 36 
Acom, ia 
Aconi, 

Acha, 1896 
Acbilnak, Achanock, 
26 

Aebar, Za 

Achcon, Za ; Acbciu, 
4a ; Achem, 36, 
4a; Achoyn, la; 
Achfn, 4a 
Afuquero, 8616 
Adarai pomum, 46 ; 

Ad inrs Apple, 4ft 
Adap, 39ft; Adapol, 
396 

Adathay, Adati, 46, 
700ft 

Adawlut, 46, 66, 512a 
Addati, 46 
Adolhatn, 432(i, 6286 
779ft 

Adhifiri, Adhikjri, 
Adicario. Adigaar, 
7ft; Adigar, Adi- 
garc?, 66, 7ft, 686tt; 
Adikar, 7rt 


Adjulant, 7a, 2896, 

6916, 8J9« 
Admiial, 18ft 
Adiuno, 3106 
Ady, 1766 
^Ldc, 3366, 6306 
AlfauaD, Aihon, 6116 
Affioro, 7S0a 
Afghan, 76; .Ugbaun, 

8(e 

Afmnjah, 853a 
Africo, 86 
A-fu-yung, 6-il« 
Agal-wood, 336(( 
Agam, 86 
Ag^ir, 336ft 
Agar-agar, 86 
Ag-bot, 9ft 
Agdaun, 66 
Ageagayca, 39ft 
Agenas, Oft 
Ag-gari, 86 
Agiu-boat, Oa 
Agla-^vood, 3356 
Agomia, 4686 
Agramu^, 6166 
Aguacat, Aguacata, 

Aguacatc, 15ft, 6 
Aguila, 3356 
Agun-boat, 9ft 
Ag'nan, 8ft 
Agy, 409ft 
Ahadi, 1086 
Alisham, 136a, 315ft 
Ahucatl, 156 
Ajnos, 

Ak, Oft, 593a 
Akalce, Akali, 9ft, 6, 

216ft 


Akaok-wun, 972ft 
Akco, 1396 
Akyab, 96 
Ala-bUzc-pan, lOa 
Alacatijvcn, 116 
Alachii, Alachah, 
13ft, 6 

Alacro, 500ft 
Alagarto, lift 
Alami, Alajah, 136, a 
Albabo, 43ft 
Albacoro, lOa 
Albatros, Albatroso, 
lift ; Albatross, 106 
Albccato, 15ft 


Albctiocbc, lift 
Albicoio, 106 
AIKatross, lift 
Albocoro, 10ft 
Alcara, 130ft 
Alcatief, Alcatif, Al- 
catifa, Alcatifada 
AlcatilTa, 116 
Alcatiarce, Alcat- 
rarsdf Alcatrar/i, 
Alcatraz, 106, lift 
Alcliah, 13ft, 6, 57a 
Alchorc, 4096 
Alcorana, 116 
Alcove, 116 
iUdea, Ald4o, 12a, 
370ft 

Alcfnnto, 3116 
Alcgio, 116 
Alcppco, 12ft 
Alfandc;qi, 3676 ; 
Alfandico, Alfan- 
(liga, Alfandiguc, 

12t^6 

Alfango, 4106 
Algnno, 695ft 
Algatrossc, 11a 
AJguada, 126 
Alhamcl, 1296 
Ahgarto, Aligata, 
lift, 6 

Alighol, 156 
Al^^«ir, Aljofro, 126, 

Allachas, 136 
Allahabad, 126, 7296 
Allajar, 136 
Allasakatrlna, 166 
Allccgolc, 156 
Allcgator, 116 
Alloia, 136 ; Allcgia, 
46; Alloja, Allejah, 
13a, 706tt 
Alliballi, 706ft 
Alhbannee, 706ft 
Alligator, 136; -pear, 
116 ; Alligatur, 146 
Alliza, 136 
Allowai, 166 
All^golo, AUygool, 

Alm^ia, 156, 11a 
1756, 323ft 
Ahnaimck, 16ft 


Alniar, Almaric, 16ft 
Almazem, 536ft 
Aimer, Almirah, ICct 
Almocadou, 569ft 
Almyra, 16a 
Alongshore wind, 
519ft 

Aloca, 16ft, 3356 ; 

-\\ood, 166 
Aloo, -Bokhara, 166 
Alpecn, 17tt 
Alroch, 706^< 
Ahukkar, 864ft 
A) tare, 416 
Alva, 4296 
AKofar, 126, l/Jft 
Ain«^al, 1296 
Aiuncan, Amacno, 
Amacau, 527a, 
578a, 8126 
Amaco, 21ft 
Aniadabat, Ama- 
dava, Aniadavad, 
Anmdavat, 116 
Amah, 17ft 
Amakau, 527 ft 
Amal, 4296 ^ 
Amanguc, 5516 
Aroarcc, 17ft 
Amauco, 206 
Aroaury, 17ft 
Amba, 554a 
Ainbarco, Anibiii, 
Ambarroh, 17a 
Ambarreh, 176 
Amboyna, 176 
Anibun, 176 
Arnbumn, 55ift 
Ambweno, 176 
Amcon, 176 
Ameer, 176 
Amfiao, Ambon, 
281a, 641a, 6 
Amidavad, 416 
'Amil, 56; Amildar, 
406 

Amin, 176 
Amir, Amiran,^ 
Amirra, 18a, 97 he 
Ammaraw, 6376 
Ammiraglio, 186 
Amoca, 21a ; Am- 
ochhi, 206; Amock, 
216, 6116 ; Amoco, 
0S7 
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Amlntu UH 
AnimlM!»», 77^''' 
ArAh/VMf*. 
ArK4Tri*tr. li\K 
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Ai)iulf!'*r »0' j 

At.^t.aiu!v<^, \iv\ 

Ar i^ifulo, ' 

•2:\ it ) 

Anirut. : Anni*r 

tnty !SI(t r 

AK*iii>’it lf7^’ ► AnArm*, i 
*J'hi ; Ar.Aiut, 'J7tt 
'Aiibn, :.Mf) 
AnrlitylHA. liM 
Anih, VAi 

Andinun, An*l**rinn» 
Antl« ti I’A* 

h 

Af*bM, An 
♦tor, Amlom, 

7I<V/ 

AnflruTi). iJO.» 

Anfiim, Afit.o*!. »ilU 
An,;imi nuiln, 
AnK*i4i^n» M7^ 

An^rdi, ttlx 
Aiu’tlun, Anjrrhn, 
An,r<‘lirM. An;:vly 
ttiKxi, ;yi», 1$ 
Artrcnsjo, 

Aniwy, W 
Aiitli, «t1(i * 

Anibi, AT*/ f 
An!< wt, M 
Anil, Anil*', 31n, 
M(V, (tlU 

Anjndnn, An]c<IUn, 
25.f, 

Anjcnjjo, Anjinsrft, 
W)^ 

Anrw, nu 
Annnicvtclil, 70C(i 
Aimfctit, .‘life 
Annipi>n. 

AnnfK}, Uii^t 

An«cnn), Ptrla; An* 
MAnc, Ml<i 
Ant, WUHv, 32ii 
Ai\tA 41rt 
Anyll, 81<f 
Auroftivn, 

Aj», Apa, A|*<», Apcn, 
420rt 

Aphion, am 
Aptl. 31^ 

Aiv)11o Bnndnr, 
Itundcr, 326, 336; 
•Green, 33a 
Aprccock, Apricock, 
Apricot, 336 
Ami), 836 
Amc, W 
Amck, [lOOa 


Anl»i,3V. 

ArtWu, 1*1, 1016 
Anc^Jt, AVt 
Arr»n, An CM, Am 
thi, An'iH-i, Arc* 
time*, 6, C-’y* 
Arlfitn, dtin 
Ar,:i|i, 76 
Aivtthl.. 76.2-:*6 
Ar/<*I), fJI5;, 

h7l<j 

Arr>n,one Mexle.ina, 

Ar,:i!c,ttl"6 
Aff^ll, 76 
Ar/i)t, faO*‘ 

Ar/«i riu osint, 5'6i, 

Arnti, Aritn, 3®.< 
Arii*<*, IKCVi 
ArUti, tn^i 
Arkhat.p, Arkunf;. 
316 

.\mnrium, l*-i 
Anrir^lo, 

Annuzeen, Clo^ 
Ammra, CP56 
AroWl, 77tVi 
An<n CSIc, 6l,*i 
Art/unm, »i^r 
Arnibl, Armtiln, 336 
Armcan, ArmeVs 
3ln, 6 
Amck, fAz 
Amb, 70k# 
Amknon, 316 
AmnI ft>#s Ilirki 
Amitel, CW6, 505*1 
Amci, 336 ' 

Ar*, a)P6 ^ 

Arrctuil, 37»f 
Art, Kuro|ican, Orn 
Artichoko, 376 
Anindec, 351rt 
Artmdcl, AmitdcM, 
7706 

Ar>An, 376 
Arym, f*3^7» 

AfAle^t, 31^6, 06f>6; 
Arree, ArscU^bt, 
OGOa 

Awgftyc, SOrt 
Aibnm, 3S6 
Apbmfcc, A^hmfi, 
356 

Aston, 83bt 
A*<tmokc, 523*1 
A^^1ffnven, 39ci 
AFSiin,'3S6 ^ 
AsMtoanly 3766 


1 AtAinUir, M Pt 
. Atij% Ji'M 
I Atrtrin, 0l7<i 
j Ati birtf, Atebnr, 36 
MU*, Alb*-, 3*.»6, 
; 71*7/, 3«rt 

I Atwft, Afotltm, 

{ ,\tr.n)U r, b'.*6 
'AllAlt, *Att:btin, 
> 6r*l/, $^7t 

* Attip, ZA 
Ait.ir«i*l7M. 6 
AttcUp, 116 
Atijir, 36 
A(tv<n*isun, t-72ii 
At,'.-»,ny, 

Aot‘rii!i, TOki 
AUf.lu'O, IJln 
Aiyiii, 5«» 

Aut, C1P6 
Anmc-n, 176 
Aximll, JfVi, 77»V ; 

Auimbhr, In6 
Annnekrtchir, TOki 
Aiiritn, S2Ar 
Aunt riar, 766 
Anninit, -If*', 71^i 
Aumnr, 116 
A\n. <106 
Awbtnt, 4t't 
A rat) J.1 r, A rapbr*, 
413*1, 473ci 

AvA*tA, l‘vj6 
A\n(.nr, 416, "In 
A\rmco, 42a 
AiiMar, JJ3*/ 
Avoenda, AiKndo, 
Aiocst, Aiocat*), 

Aroj’itn, 1,»KL 6 

Avivlh, 6176 
All Otar, 42#f 
Ayiib, 4161 
Aycomb, C176 
A) odbya, Anitbh, 
Aiiiltayn, 10.66, 
4RV#, 6176 
Amenti, Ar.a;»aT, 
Amptyn, 30<»/40S6 
Arzinii. H 
Amr, f'Ola 
Aron, 6PS*i 
Arin, 63*^6 
A»o, Azw, 2176 


Baor, 45*1 
Iblvi, 426 
Ibbacby, 1006 
Eiltfi (Shor, lUKl* 
ffbflrl, JbU<i;roOreo, 
lbt>npurc, 43>i 
Itnlmro, 101 a 
BaIiIi, lbl)li<«, Ibbe, 
4!Vi 

Balicr, 436 


Ibbi firu<L pjJ 1. 

ni*n, 4?A,62aa, iU 
niMv,4i6 
iViK)0 4 U 
liib-il, 4IA, Jtiv* 
lUt«^in, 4riri 
lUUi il, 416 
Ibl-t. 436 
lUbi), 4r^t 
Hil»y.nt.*:<.w, 11*1 
Ibra, 71'^- 
IVlltiC* , 6U 
#66 

Ibcanor, itvaa*'n.v 
Itimmit, \y, <♦ ; 
UiM», 74't 
ll»*vnin, #316 
Ib'^n*<ir» 466 
Uicljerknuitle, 52rA 
IbeUar Iir, 1106 
Ibtkdorc. 4 :a 
l.v* 

Rtck‘bto, inTA 
KiH iv****, 1176 
Ibrri, 136rs 
Tlvti, 1 * 1 . r.ci6 

fb*lvw% 
Rvlom. 4#:i 
Ihilenj i!i, llGt 

Ibdjfi'er, lUdpr. 
4*kf, 6 

JbdJRffJIn, ll&i 
Had joe, ]U(lj<>o, 4fi6 
Rvltir. 126 
Ibcl, 47(1 

IbITa, lUnfnla, Kal- 

/ntta, Hifta, Ibf- 

tab, *l7#f. 6, 13S 
2.VA. 370', 70;t 
Ibritcb, 40.1 
Uvrnbte, .M7, 0256 

llapkMb, 1206, 1236 
Ibirlilnt^b, Ib(rhttitii^ 
11oL*hfiir, 317a 
Ibjrhhb, 312^* 
Iki^ZLin, Ilij^nani, 
Gla, C3(t 
na;*otdnf, 01a 
JbjTcu, CP36 
Bnpieitc*}! t.inil'our,. 
3276 

Tkibanr, 0IS6 
Ibhndnr, 436 
lbh<dur, Ibbadorcr 
406, «ki 

Ibibnr, Ilili.arc, 47/> 
•lS<i 

llabnr, 215a 
Ibbimdoor, Dat.nii* 
cl«r, Ibbwdcr, . 
OO#, 4S6 
Ibb’Ikxih, 44(1 
lkihtmatttcc,a, 
Tbliman, 13i6i 

Rahnlcb, 1166 
Ila(;*(uin, 64(i 
Bolkree, Ibikri, 60'v 

6?ii 

Ibtladcim, 73(i 
Tkatio, 965a 
Kiln, lOft# 
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Baingan bUiiyatt, 

94a 

Bair, 776 

Bairam, Batrami, 
Baimmlyah, B2ii, 
816 

Bnjansar, 616 
Bajoo, 466 

4 ^“’ 

Baju, 466, 47rt 
Baka knnab, 51a 
Baktir, 8606 
Bakchis, Bakhshi, 
135tt 

Bukir-khanl, 506 
Bakkin, 117a 
Bakr, 8606 
Baksariyali, 136a 
Bakshi, Balcsi 135(t, 
6, 136a 

Balaco, 526 • 

Balnchaan, BaM> 
ckong, 51a 
Baladino, 75a 
Balngatc, Bnlogait, 
Balagatta, Bala- 
gatto, Bala Gliatit, 
51a, 6. 8016, 369c( 
Balakbsh, 52a 
Balasor, Bala^or, Ba- 
lasoro, 52a, 516, 
477a 

Balass, Bala^si, 52a 
Balaiim, 536 
Balax; 52a 
Balcon, Balconc, Bal- 
coni, Balcony, 526, 
53a 

Bale, 9G8(t 
Balot, 52a 
Balgu, 181a 
B<tli, Balio, 663a 
Baligaot, 516 
Ballace, 52<e 
Ballackong, 51a 
Balladoira, 75a 
BalUa-gat, Ballagato, 
Balln-Gaut, 516 
Ballnsoro, 52a 
Ballast, Ballaycs, 52a 
Balli, 6636 
Balliadera, Ballia- 
dcro, 75a 
Ballicliang, Sid 
Ballong, Balloon, 
536, a 

Ballowchj Balocb, 
Bkilochi, 946, a 
Baloo, Baloon, 53a, 
h 

Baloudra, 696 
Balsam, Balsoia, 536, 
246a 

Baity, 536 
BaliQ, 94a 
B^war, 536 
Bambayo, 1036 
Bambo, Bamboo, 
Banibou, Bambn, 
Bambuc, 54a, 65a 
Bamgnsal, 616 


Bnmmoo, B«tmo, 50a, 
556 

Bamplncot, 57a 
Ban, 2326 
Banali, 8956 
Banana, 56a, 7156 
Banums, Bannrou, 
Bannrous, 83a 
Banan, 1306 
Bancacaes, 616 
Bancal, 5306 j 

Banchoot, 566 | 

Bancock, 566 
Bnncshall, 62<e 
Banda, 8$(t 
Banda, 127a 
Bandnhara, 846, 6416 
Bandana, Bandanah, 
Bandanna, Bandan* 
noc, 57«, 6, 706a 
Bandar, 127rt ; -Con- 
go, 246 ^' } ^Ablus, 
38 la 


Bandnranah, 667a 
Bandnreo, Bandari, 
Bandarino, Bau- 
dary, 576, 6446 
Bandaro, Bandnz, 
Bandeja, Bandc- 
jah, 51^ 

Bandol, l^ndell, 58/r, 
6, 127cf, 4236 
Bandel, 6656 
Bandory, 816 
Band mimoro, 836 
Bandhndn, 57a 
Band'i-Amlr, 84» 
Bandicoot, 586 
Bandicoy, 59rt, 846 
Bandija, 58a 
Bando, 59a 
Bandobast, Bando- 
biist, 1276 
Bnnduqi, 128a 
Bandy, 59a 
Bancanc, 616, 636 
Bang, 596, 60rt, 2526 
Bang, 856 
Bangacnos, 616 
Bangnla, Banguli, 
Bangalla, Bangab 
laa, 856, 1286, 129a 
Bangnn, 616 
Bangosal, Bangasaly, 
62<t, 616. 866 

Banged, 60a 
Bangolaar, Bnnggo- 
lo, 1286, l2Ga 
Banghelln, 856 
Banghy-burdar, Ola 
Bangkok, Bangkock, 
57a, 4656 
Bangui, 1286 
Bangle, 60a 
Bangsal, 62a 
Bangue, 596, 60a 
Bangun, 606 
Bangy, -wollab, 606 
Banmn, 636 ; -Tree, 
66a, 6 

Banj-ab,742a 
Ban; ala, 856 


BanjurS, 1146 
Banjer, Banjo, Ban- 
joro, 61a 
Batik, 60a 

Banksnl), Baoksaul, 
Banksiial, Bank- 
shall, Kanksoll, 
Cla, 62a, 6, 243a 
Bannancs, 56<t 
Bannian, 646 ; Bay, 
65a; Fight, 65a; 
•Tree, 6o// ; Baiin- 
}'an, 636 

Banqucsallo, C2a 
Banshaw, 61a 
Bantam, 626 ; Fowl, 
626 

Bantan, 6*26 
Bnnua, 87a 
Banyan, 63t<, 328f(, . 
8S8<e, 417<# ; Bay, 
65(t ; Fighb 65a ; < 
Grove, 666 ; shirt, | 
65(f ; -Tree, 65a, i 
66a, 6 I 

Banybann, 616a 
Banyon, 65a 
Banzolo, 856 
Bao, 499a 
Baonor, 111a 
Baonth, 1196 
BSp-r5, Bap, 1036 
Biiqual, 117a 
Baquanoor, 156 
Bariigi, 7S0(t 
Bamniahal, 70a 
Barampntrey, 1326 
Bar.lnT, Barauni, i 
113a, 1126 I 

Barasinhu, 67a | 

Baratta, 2276 I 

Barbac.1, Barbacnna, | 
Barbacano, Barl>a- 
quane, 676 
Barbatien, 876 
Barbeors, 68a 
Barberry, 876 
Barbers. 68a 
Barbers* Bridge, 67a 
Barbery, Barboryn, 
876 

Barbican, 67a 
Bnrbiers, 676, 876 
Barcalor, Barceloar, 
Barcolore, dorr, 6 
Bfiro, 48a 

Bazgany, Barganym, 
68a, 6,6766 
B.'irgoer, 69a 
Bargdsv, 1166 
Baiguoni, Bazgna- 
nm, GS6 
Barigacho, 1166 
Bari, Mem, 132a 
Bafki, 442a 
Barking-doer, 69a, 
506 

Barma, 1316 
Bnroach, Barochc, 
Baroebi, 1166, 117a 
Baroda, Barodar, 
69a, 6 


Bnrom, 4S6 
Baros, Baroiisc, 696, 
152rt 

Barracki>orc, 696, 26 
B^irra-singh, C7a 
Barrainubul, 696 
Barninneo, 113cc 
Bairo, 48a 
Barrempootor, 1326 
Barriar,-Barncr, OSO't 
Banowsc, 696 
Barpalor, Barsclooi*, 
456 

Barsluttftr, Brirslntr, 
7006 

Baruj, Barns, Bary- 
g.iisa, 1166, rjOoti 
Ba*,ain, 706 
Basaraco, 1216 
Basare, 76a 
Ba-«arucco, Ba^aruchi, 
Bas^imco, Basa- 
ruko, 1216, 677a 
Ba'mrur, 45a 
Biisoha, 70a 
Baselns, 1236 
Bash, lOSa 
Baslmw, 70a 
Basno, 71a 
Basm, 706» 

Basma, 6826 
Basrook, 1216, 75?a 
Ba'ssa, 70a 
Bassadorc, 706 
Bnssni, 706 
Bassnn, 706 
Bassarus, 70/6 
Bassatu, 706 
Ba'iscloor, 456 
Bassom, Bassorah, 
Bastra, 536 
Basun, 706 
B.it, ]^t, 016, 7556 
Bata, 73(6 
Bataccht, 74a 
Bataclialn, Batacola, 
456, 716 
Batak, 71a 
Batao, 736 
Batura, 71a 
Batara, 715a 
Batata, Batatc, 8856 
Batavia, 71a 
Batehwn, 1176 
Batcolo, Batcul, 716 
Bate, 650a, 787a, 

I 896a 

Batecala, Bntecalaa, 
716 

Batoe, 73a 
Batol, Batola, Batolo, 
716, 8926 
Bator, 496 
Bathocala, 716 
Batbcch, 74a 
Batlioin, 706 
Baticaldy Baticoln, 
Batigaln, 456, 716 
Batik, 2026 
Batil, 72/t 
B5t-inoney, 736 
Batta, 72a, 175a 
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Battaby 746tc 
BattaSj 74a 
Batte, 650a 
Battcca, 10S5 
Battecolc, Batte 
Coro, 82(6 
Battee, 736 
Batttfla, 72rt 

Battiam, 71a 
Battj, Batum, 732*, 
8506 

Baturu, Batyr, 60(i 
Bauboo 44a 
Banleah, 102a 
Bauparee, lOlcc 
Baute, 119a 
Bawa Gon, 43a 
Ba-vraleea, 102a 
Blwarchi, BAwerdjy, 
1006 

Ba\6t, 916 
Bawurchee - khana, 
101a 

Bawuht}e, 74a 
Bay, The, 74a, 731a 
Baya, 746 

Bayadhre, 75a, 2956 , 
Jfo>Iadeira, 7oa 
Bayparre^ 756 
Baypore, 906 
Bazaar, 756 ; -iUaster, 
76a 

Bazand, 9326 
Bazar, 76a, 91a 
Bazara, 1206 
Bazard, Bazarra, 
Bazarri, 76a 
Bazaruco, Bazaruqo, 
121a. 6766 
Bdallyun, Bdella, 
Bdellium, 766, 3S6a, 
d05a 

Beadala, 766 
Beage, 796 
Bcngam, 796 
Beatam, 82a 
Bearer, 776, 495a 
Bcorra, 816 
Bear-Tree, 776 
Beosar, 91a 
Bcaaty, 92a 
Beatolle, Beatilho, 
Beatilla, BeatiUia, 
90a 

Beauleah, 102a | 

Bechaxmb, 936 
Bed, 9636 
Bcdar, 137a, 7106 
Bedda, 9636 
Bedo, 1366 
Bedm-jana, 116a 
Bedmure, 1616 
Beduor, 137tt 
Becbce, 73a ; Beebce 
Bulca, 786 
Becch<do«mer, 736 
Beccliman, 70a 
Beega, Becgah, 79a, 
2i)5a, 101a 
Beegum, 79a 
Bcehrah, 78a 
Beojanugger, 97a 


Beejoo, 796 
Beer, 796; Country, 
80a; Bnnkmg, 80a 
Beetle. 896 
Beotle-fackie, Bcetle- 
fakeo, Bootle- 
fuckie, 806 
Beg, 70a 

Bega, Begah, 265a, 
79a 

Begar, Begaree, 
Begann, Beg- 
guar>n, 806, 8la 
Begom, Begum, 
Begun, 79a, 6 ; 4796 
Bebldir, 496 
Bebar, 81a 
Bebauder, Behaudry, 
496, 50a 
Behr^, 117a 
Bebut, 816 
Beijoim, S7a 
Beiramo, Beitamee, 
62a, 316 
Beitcul. 82a 
Bojadah, 445a 
Bejutopaut, 706a 

Beldar, 94a 
Beledi, Beled>n, 
2666, 267a 
Belgaum, S2a 
Bell, 47a 

Belledi, 3746, 2666 
Bellenc, 6086 
BeUiporto, 90a 
Belly-cuttmg, 411a 
Belandri, 4^a 
Bclooch, 94a 
Belus eye, 1746 
Belzumum, 87a 
BemgaH, Bemgualla, 
856, 2036 
Ben, 610a 
Benamee, 82a 
Benaro^ Benarez, 
83a 

Bencook, 57a 
Bcncolon, Bencolu, 
Bencooleu, Ben- 
couli, 83a, 6 
Bendameer, 836, 127a 
Benddra, 84a 
Beud-Bmir, 836, 84a 
Bcudhara, 84a 
Beudinanoh, 5526, 
667a 

Bendy, 846, 59a 
Bendy, Bazar, Treo, 
85a 

Bcnga^, 616 
Bengal, S5a, &6(( 
Bengata, S6a 
Bengalee, Bengali, 
Bengalla, 86a, 6, 
1236 

Bongi. 596 
Bemamin, 87a 
Benighted, the, 866 , 
Benjamio, Benjuy, I 
8b6, 87a I 

Bcnksnl, 626 I 


Benowed, 1306 
Bentalah, 77rt 
Beniarah, 6^6 
Benua, 87a 
Bcnyan, 64a, 66a, 
482a 

Benzoi, Benzoin, 87a, 

866 

Beoparry, 756 
Bepole, 62^ 
Bepparree, 756 
B4r, 77a 
Bern, 78a 
Beram, 82a 
Berbd, 886 
Berbclim, 876 
Berber, Bcrberc, 88a 
Berberyn, 876 
Berebere, Berebeiy, 
886 

Berenjal, Berenjaw, 
116a 

Berhumpntter, 1326 
Benben, 376, 63a 
B4nng6de, li6a 
Berkendckd, 1306 
Berma, 1316 
Beroni, 82a, 3766 
Berra, 78a 
Berretta rosaa, 498a 
Berri-berri, 886 
Ber>I, 886 
Bei»crmani, 604a 
Be:>org, 1216 
Be»i, 706 
Bej>urmani, 604a 
Beteechoo^ 566 
Beteela, 70a 
Betel, Beiele, S9a, 6, 
3«>a 

Betel-faqui, Betelfa- 
quy, 806 
Betolle, 896 
Betclle, 90a 
Beth, 724a. 9636 
Bctre, 896, 911a 
Betteela, 90a, 785a 
Bettelar, 746a 
Bettilo, 7^ 

Settle, Bottre, 90a, 
896 

Boty-chuit, 566 
Beivauris, 90a 
Beypoor, 90a, 188a 
Beyramy, 816, 8236 
Beza, Bezahar, Be- 
zar, 91a 

Bezar, Bezari Kelau, 
76a 

Bezas, 91a 
Bezeneger, 8S0tt 
Bezoar, 906, 445a 
Bhabur, 436 
Shade, 963a 
Bhang, 596 
Bhangc, Bbangce- 
daub 606, 61a 
Bbar, 48a 
Bhat, 916 
Bhaulijn, 102a 
Bhaut, 016 
Bheel, 916, 92a, 1576 


Bhcestee, Bheesty 
926, a 

Bhim-nagar, 631a 
Bhisti, 926 
Bhoi, 111a 
Bholiah, 102a 
Bjhooh, 93(( 

Bhoos, Bhoosa, 926 
Bhoot, 93a, 30Sa 
Bboelahj BhOi>«clah,. 
936 

Bhoulie, 109a 
Bhouli^’o, 6386 
Bhounsla, 93a 
Bhoureo, 109a 
Bhruch, 117a 
Bhudd^t, 1196 
Bhui Kahdr, 195a 
Bhundaree, Bbun~ 
dairy, 576. 

' Bhvacharra, 93a 
Bibi, 786 
Bi^a, 9676 
Bichano, 936 
Bichenogor, Bidjana- 
gor, 97a 

Bidree, Bidry, 936 
Bieldar, 1806 
Bigain, Bigarry, 
Biggereen, 506 Sla 
Bihar, 81a 
Bijqnagher, 976 
Bikh, 96a 
Bilabundee, Biln- 
bundy, 936 
BiUteo ^nee, 94a. 
Bilaynt, 936 ; Bila- 
yutee Pawnee, 91a 
Bilddr, 94a 
Bilgan, 82a 
Bill, 47tt 
BiUait, 936 
Bilooch, 94a 
Biltan, 689a 
Bmdamire, 836 
Bmdarra, 713a 
Bindy, 846 
Binjarrec, Binjarry^ 
114a, 6 

Binky-Xabob, 946 
Bintara, 846 
Bipur, 906 
Bircande, 1306 
Bird of Paradicc, 
Paradise, 95a, 946 
Bird's Neats, 956, 
801a 

Biringal, 116a 
Birman, 132a 
Bis, Bisch, 966, a 
Biscobra, 956, S67a 
Bisormini, 6036 
Bish, 96a; Bis ki 
fauna, 966 
Bismillah, 966 
Bi»naga, Bisnagar, 
97a 

Bison, 97a, 390rt 
Bistce, Bistoy, 3S96 
Bittlc, 896 ^ , 

BizcncgTilia,97a, 167a 
Blacan-znatee, 97a 
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Blachang, Blachong, Bombeyo, 1036 

Bonano, Boimnoc, 5G6 
Blacky 976, 625a ; Boncto, lOrw 
Act, 99tt ; Beer, Bonpekoos, Bongkos, 
99«: -Buok, B9fl , IStH 

Cotton Soil, 996 ; Bonitc**, Bonito, Bon- 
Doctor, 936; Jews, nottn, 1046, lOofl, 

996 ; Lang\ingc, 2236 

996 ; Men, 936 ; Bonso, Bonze, Bon- 
Fartridge, 996; zoo, Bonzi, Bonzii, 

Town, 996 ; Wood, Bonrx), 105a, 6, 4516 

100a, 842a Bonzolo, 93(( 

Blanks, 100a Booleo, 1096 

Blat, Blatty, lOOa Boon Bay, 1036 
Blimbeo, 1006, 1606 Boom, 1056 
Bloach, 946 Bora, 1056, 72a 

Bloodsucker, 1006. Bora, Borah, 1056, 
Bloqiii, 442a 1066 

Blotia, 9i6 Boigal, Borglirdi, 

Bine caotb, 70Ga 1256 

Boa* Vida, 103a Borneo, Bomew, Bor- 

Bony, 1106 -ncy, Borncylnya, 

Bobacbcc. -Connali, 107a 

1006, 101a Boro-Bodor, -Budur, 

Bobba, 426 107a 

Bobbora pack, 1016 Borrah, 1066 
Bobber}', -Bob, -Pack, Bose, 1056 
lOlrt, 6 Bosh, 1076 

Bobil, 1266 Bosmdiv 10S<e 

Bocca Tigris, 1016 Bosso, 1056 
Bochn, Boebah, 1016, Boteca, 1036 
102a « Botclln, 716 
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Chancfola, 181a 
Clmndomngorc, 181a 
Cbtlndn! Cbauk, 
CbandyCliokc2]4n 
Chanf, Cbanfl, 1836 
Chani^o, lOSa • 
Clrnnk, 1816 
Chaniia Otana, 479a 
Channock, Cbaiiock, 
26, 3a 

Cban(]tto, 1816 
Chan«uinm)a, Cban 
kStimaun, 2176 
Chnonn, Clmotia, 2326 
Cbaom, 2146 
Chaousb, 213a 

Chapa, 209a, 

Chapantlc, 82ri6 
ChAp.\r>cdtt, 210a 
Cbnpe, 30S6 
Glmpci'Snnko, 2246 
Chapoy Cimii 
Chappe, 20S6, 
Chnpiior, 2096 
Cliaqui, 442a 
Chaqitinni, 217a 
Chamchiiia, 2006 
Clmmdo«, 8536 
Cbammnndcl, 25Sa 
Cbarconna, Char- 
konna, 7006 
Chamagur, 1846 
Charnee, Cliamock, 
3a, 26 

Chdri)di, Charpoy, 
18ir.2036 
Cbnrtican, 20^1a 
G'liA«a, 480a 
Cbasbcw^apnlo, 1GS6 
Clmtaguno, 2036 
Cbati. 1896 
Chatigam, Chatfgnn, 
Chntiguo, Chati* 
gaon, 1826, 2036, 
201a. 5916, 797a 
Chatiin, Chatiio, 
Clmtin, Cbatjnar, 
1896 

Cbatna, Chatnoo, 
221a 

Chatra, Cbatta, 1856 
Cbattagar, 221a 
Chatter, 1856 i 

Chatty, 1855 ■ 

Chaturam, 2216 { 


CliatuH, 1756 
Chntyr, 1856 
Ohaitbae, ISOtc 
CImubc, 2326 
Cliaubuck, ]80(| 
ChnU'Chau, 2136 
Cbaueon. 9036 
Cliatidcrie, 212a 
Chatidcus, 002a 
Chandharl, 2136, 2Ua 
Clia\idu«, G<i2a 
Clmtigln, Chnuffhno, 
Cbauigrin, I9la, 
1926 

Chauker, 183a 
Cliauki, 200a 
Chaul, 2106 
Chaup, 20S6 
CbaiLS, 2126 
Cluiutdr. Cliautcr, 
2176,7006. 8236 
Cliavonf, 7006 
Cliaw, 1836,9006 
Chatrndi, 212a 
Cliawitook, Chaw- 
buck, 18Ca, 1856; 
Cliawbuckswar, 
1606 

CItawool, 831a 
Cliay. 1216 
Chayroot, 2156 
Cheater, 18Sa 
Chcbuli, 1S66. 00S6 
Cheek, 1936 
Checkin, ISMa 
Cheechce. 1806. 5ISa 
Cheek, I93a 
Cbccn, lOSa 
Cheena pAttun, 200a 
Cljcenar, 187a 
Cliceny, 1876, 8036 
aiccsc, 1876 
Chc«tA, Cheetah, 
*connah, 1876, ISSa 
Chela, 37Gf. 

Chclah, lOOi 
Clielam, 1936, 877a 
Clieli, Chelim, 

Cbclin, Chcling, 
]6Sa, 1896, 4U0a, 

807a 

Chetmgo, 18$6 
Cfacllo, 7006 
Chelluntah, 7996 
Cholnmgio, 1936 
Chennm, 2196 
ChcnnppapntAii). 

1996 

Chenar, Clienawr, 
16762 a 

Chengio, Chengy, 
377a 

Clicnwal, 2106 
Chop!, 203t 
Chequeen, Cbequin, 
194a. 1936 
Cbcmfo, 832a 
Chcnifin, 9746 
Cherbuter. 1826 
CIiorcota,203a 
Chcrif, 8266 
Choringhco, 2146 


Cheroot, Cheroots, 
1886 

Cherry PouJ, 189a 
Chcnifin, 9746 
Chenise, 1636 
Clicnitc, 189a 
Cheli, Chotfo, 4726, 
llHla 

Cliotn, Cholin, 
Chclti, Chcttfjn. 
^Chetty, 1696 
Clicvul, 211a 
Chey, 2156 
Choyk, 8136 
Oicyb. IPOrt 
Clicyla, 8196 
Chhap, Chh3|i3,2076, 

20Sa 

0}np])Ar khai, 210 1 
Ghhcnchkt, 2036 
Clthint. 57a 
Chin. Chiai, SOTa, 
9006 

Chialcng, 18S6 
Chiamat, Cliiamay, 
Chiammay, IJw," 
6 

Cluampana, 7S9a 
Cliianko, 3316 
Clunotix, 2l3a 
Chiaramaiidol, 238a 
Chia% 823(1 
Chiaui, Chiamoi*, 
Chiatix, 2126, 2136 
Chicane, ^tcancir, 
1906, 293a 
Chiek, Chickeon, 
193a, 6, lP4a 
CldckcD, 19lfl, 1936; 

-wnlla, 19 la 
Chickino, 1936 
Chickledar, 8355 
Chfekore, Cbicorc, 
191a, 195(1 
Cliicqucne, 191a 
Chigh, l9Sr# 

Chikorc, Chikfir, 

1916 

Cliilao, Chilaw, 77a, 
l9Sa 

Chile, Chili, 196a 
Cliillinga, 1886 
Chijjum, 193(| 
ChiilumbniiD, 1936 
Chillnmchco, 1956, 
373rt 

Chilly, lOCrt 
Chimicc, 2016 
Chininoy-Rlaas, 196a 
Chin, 1976 ; Chin- 
Machfn, 5316 
China, 1965 ; Back’- 
aar, SS06 ; Beer, 
l99a ; -Buckecr, 
l99a ; Root, 199a ; 
TVnro, lOSa; 

Woman, 1986; 
wood, 1096 
Cliinam, 219a 
Cliinapatam, 1996 
Chtnor, Chinaur, 

1876, a 
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Cbinco, Chinch, 201& 
Chincbeo, 200a, I 
Chinchora, 201ct 
Chinehow, 200a, 797a 
Cbin’chin, 2006; 

-joss, 2006 

Cbincbum. Chinchu- 
mt, Chmochura, 
201a, 7066 

Chingala, Cbingalnr, 
Chmgdlla, 8386 
Cliingarco, 9S4a 
Cbingulcy, 83Da 
Cbltil, 199a, 8636 ; 

•kash, 1936 
CbinkaU, 8236 
CbTn-kbilnn, 1936 
ChiQor, I8r« 

Cbinsura, 201a 
Cbint, 202a 
Chint, 2016 
Chintabor, 838a 
Chintz, 2016, 7066 
Cbipangu, 4516 
Chipo, Chipo, 2026 
Cbiquinoy, 1986 
Ghircbecs, 316 
Cbirotta, 203a 
Chiroot, Chirouto, 
189a 

Chirs, 221a 
ChisbiDccrc, Chis- 
mor, 169a 
Cbit 203a, 248a, 
69ra 

Cblta, 1876 
Chitcnky, 203a 
Cbito, 2Q2a, 2556 
Cliitheo, 2036 
Gbitim, Chitini, 4896, 
1896 

Cbltnee, 221a 
Oliitor, 204a 
Chitorv, Cbitreo- 
burdar, 1856 
Cbitrol, 859a 
Chitrenga, 843a 
Chitson, 2026 
Ohittabulli, 7066 
Chittagong, Chitta 
goung, 204a, 2036 
Cbittery, 4S26 
Cbitti, 190a 
Chittigan, 201a 
Chitticdroog, 204re 
Cbittorc, 204a 
Chitty, 203n 
ChivAl, Chivil, 2116, 


Chonbdar, 2016 
Choampa, 184a, 6016 
Chobdar, Cbobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa, 2016, 823a 
Choca, 1926 
Chocadar, 205rt 
Chocarda, 6126 
Cbockcdaur, 2056 
Chockly, 217a 
Gbocky, 206a 
Chockroos, 2176 
Clioga, 205a 


Choke, 214a 
Chokoy, 206a 
Chokoy-dar, Choki- 
dar, 205a, 749a 
Chokra, 2056 
Choky, 2056. 2526 
Chola, Choiamaiida- 
lam, 257a, 6 
Cholera, -Atorbns, 

2066; Horn, 2066, 
2366 

Cholin, Cboliar, 207a 
Cholmendcl, Chol> 
mender. 258 (e 
C holtrc, 212a 
Choraandarla, 2576 
Chonk, 185a 
Ohoola, 20G6 
Choolia, 207a 
Cboomar, 218a 
Chop, 207a ; -boat, 
20^ ; Chop-chop, 
20Da ; -dollar, 

208(1 ; Chopo, 2086 
•house, 20oa, 209a 
Chopper, 2096; Cot, 
2096 

Chopra, 254a 
Chopsticks 210a 
Choqna, 1(^6 
Cheque, 2056 
ObOramandala, Ohor- 
mondely Chormon 
del, Choromandcl 
Choronmndoll, 

2570. 258a, 6 
Chota-haziri, Ohota- 
hnjtry, 2106 
Choughan, 1926 
Choukcednop, 2056 
Ghoul, 2106 
ChoultryL211i>» 2216 ; 

Plain, 2l2a 
CSioupar, 220n 
Ohouri, 212rt 
Chouringhee, 2146 
Chouso, 2126 
Chout, Cbmito, 
Cboutca, Chouto, 
2l5fl, 6 
Chow, 205a 
Chow-chow, d(W, 213a 
Chowdrah, Chow 
dree, Chowdry, 
214«, 2136 
Chowk, 214rt , 

Chowkoo, Chowkio, 
206a 

Chowly, 207a 
Chowneo, 214 a 
Chow-patty, 2196 
Chowra-burdar, 215a 
Chowreo, 212a 
ChoWTco, 216a 
Cho^vringec, Chow- 
ringhoe, Chow- 
ringhy, 2146 
Chov^y. 2146, mVi 
.badar, -burdar, 
216a 

CIiowso, 213a 
Chowt, 215a 


Cliowtar, Chowtor, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
Ohoya, 2156 ; root, 
21tta 

Chubdar, 2046 
Chucarum, 192/4 
Chuckaroo, 21Ca 
CUuckor, 216a 
ChuekcrDiitty, 2106, 
7516 

Chuckoroy, 216a 
Chucklah, Cliuckleh, 
2166, 2l9a 
Chuckicr, 217a 
Chuckinuck, 217a 
Chuckoor, 195a 
Chuckrum, Chucram, 
217a, 15Sa 
Chucia, 7066 
Chud, 482o 
Chudder, Chuddur, 
2176, 218a 
Chudror, 8[^6 
Chucekoro, 821a 
Chuetohrgurh, 2046 
Chughs, 467a 
Ghui^o, 192a 
Chukey, 200a 
Chnkkor, 2166 
Chuklah, 217a 
Chukor, Chiikoro, 
1946, 195^v 
Chul, 218/r 
Chulam, 752a 
ChuIia,ChuIinh,207a, 
36 

Chullo, 218a 
Chumar, 218a 
Chumpak, 2186 
Chnmpala, Chum 
paun, 463a 
Clmmpuk, 218a 
Chutva, Chunoh, 
Ghun^m, Chunan, 
2186, 219a 
Cbunar, 1876 
Chunar, ChuniJrgurh, 
219a 

Chundana, 7D0a 
Chunderbanni, 7066 
Chunderbnnd, 870a 
Chu)2dm(^ona, 7066 
Chungothutn, 450a 
Chuhk, 1846 
Chunu, 4S2a 
Ohupatty, 2196 
Chupha, 2096 
Chupkun, 2196 
Chi^par, Chupperi 

Cliupra, 220a 
Chuprassco, Chup- 
rassio, Ohuprasay 
220«, 2196 
Chur, 2206 ^ 

Churco fuoj, 189a 
Chnrr, 220a 
Churruck, -Poojab, 
2206 

Chumi'i, Chursa, 
2206, 221a 
Chutkarry, 221a 


Chutny, 221a 
Chutt, 22la 
Chuttanutte, Ghutta- 
nutty, 2216, a, 433a 
Cbuttrum, 2216 
CUytor, 2046 
Oih, 9076 
Ctacales, 4436 
Ciali, 183ce 
Ciama, 834a 
Oiampo, 2186 
Clause, 2l3a 
Ciautru, 482a 
Cichory, 288a 
Cidc, 806a 
CiUam, 182rt 
Ciznde, 8376 
^ncapura, 8396 
Cmdo, 3206 
Cmdorolla's Slipper, 
222a 

Cindy, 837a 
Angela, Cingnllo,83S6 
Cinpptir, Cmgapura, 

Cing^aieso, 83S6 
Cingui9ar, 7916 
Cmtabor, 838(t 
Cintro, -Orange, 

870a, 222a, 6426, 
613a 

Oioki, 2Q6a 
Cionama, 2186 
Ciorroandol, 2BSa 
Cipai, Slla 
Cipanghu, 4516 
Cipayo, 811a 
Circar, 841a , Circar^, 
the, 222a, 48S« 
Cinfolo, 47a 
Cinon, 88Ca 
Ciroto, 1326 
Cirque^ 316 
Cisdy, 8Q6(e 
Cit, 202a 
Oittcrongoe, 843a 
Civilian, Cml Ser- 
vice, 2226 
Clashoo, Clashy, 
Cli^sy, 223a 
0oaring Nut, 223a 
Cligi, 3716 

Clin, Cling, 4896,490a 
Cloth of Horbes, 3936 
Clone, 2236 
Clout, 7066 
aovo, 2236 j Islands, 
676« 

ajTi, 4896 
Coach, 1326, 248a 
Coaige, 2556 
Coast, the, 2236 
Oolmn, Cobang, 490fl, 
2236 

Oobdo, Cobdcc, Co- 
bido, 268a, 401a 
Oobily Jfash, 
belly Masse, 2226, 
224a ^ , 

Cobra, 225a ; -CapcI, 
do Capollo, do Cu- 
pclo, 2246, 225a; 
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•Guaoa, 39Sa; Lily, 
225a, -Mjimlln, 
Minelle, Monii, 
225a ; Cobro Capel, 
2245 

Coca, 229a 
Cocatoro, 2275 
CoccbiebiniiA, Coc- 
cinema, 2265 
Cocea, 229a 
Ooccl^va, 49Sa 
Coceu, 226a 
Coces, 262a 
Coebo, 229a 
Cochim, Cochin, Co- 
chm-Chinn, Cochin- 
Leg, Cochyin,2255, 
226a, 227a, 669a 
Coemtann, Cocintn ja, 
2446 

Cockatoo Cockatooa, 
227a, 5 

GockJndi, 2295 
Cockoly, 2685 
Cockroach, 2275 
Cockui^22Sa, 895a 
Coco, Cocoa, Coco- 
Nut, 228a 

Coco-do-Mar, Coco- 
do-Mcr, 2315, 2295 
Cocondae, 2445 
Coco-nai,doublo,2295 
Cocua, 2295 
Cocym, 226a 
Codnngalnr, 2725 
Codavnscam, Coda- 
vascao 2315, 232rt 
Codom, 3665 
Cody, 2555 
CoGco, Ooecota, 229a 
Coeli, 2505 
ofala, Coftala, 650a 
oiTno, (^ITco, 232o 
CofFerr, 1415, 4285 I 
Coffi, 233a 
CofFre, CofFree, 
Coffry, 1415, 1405 
Cogee, 179rt 
Gobi Noor, 491a 
Coho, 233a 
Co-hong, 4215, 422a 
Cohor, 495a 
Cohn, 233a 
Coiloan, Coilum, 
753a, 752a 
Coimbatore, 2335 
Coir, 2335 
Ooj«» Oojah, 2315, 
l79a 

Gokatoe, 2275 
Gokor, Coker -nut, 
-tree, 2295, 22Sa, 
167a 

Gokun, 245a 
Colao, 2345 
Colar, 4955 
Colcha, 386a 
Colderon, Coldaroon, 
235a, 5 
Col6, 250a 
Colem, 2065 
Goleroon, 2345 


Colghiun, 2685 
Colh-ram, 235a 
Colicotta, 1465 
Coll. 250n 
Collaram. 235a 
Collnry, 236a 
Collat, 4835, 8085 
Collccatto, 3a, 146a 
Collector, 2355 
Colleo, 2505 
Collcgo Pheasant, 
236a 

Collorica Possio, 2065 
Colloiy, -Horn, 

-Stick. 236a, 5 
Colli, 2505 
Colhcutbia, 148a 
Colli j, 250a 
Collomback, 1445 
Colobi, 7525 
Colocu, 7525 
Colomba Koot, 237a 
Colombo. 2365 
Colon. Colonbio, 

7525, a 
Coloran, 235a 
Colum, 249a 
Golumbeo, 4915 * 

Columbia Boot, 237a 
Columbo, 7525 , 

Colombo Hoot, 237a 
Columbum, Colum- 
bus, 752a, 8735 
Coly, 2505 
Colyytam, 865a 
Comnlaxnasa, 224a 
Comar, 237a, 239a, 
1505 

Comarbldo, 2795 
Comari, 2385 
Comatay, Comnty, 
239a, 2395 
Cdmaty, 2375 
Combaconum, 2375 
Combalenga, 2445 
CombarKmd, 2S0a 
Conibca, 150a 
Combly, 2795 
OomboU Mas, 2245 
Oomboy, 2375 
Oombru. Combu, 3845 
Comodis, 2385, 5405 
Comelatnash, ^4a 
Comercolly Feathers, 
7a. 238a 
Cominbam, 87a 
Comitte, 2375 
Coroley, 2795 
Commel mutch, 224a 
Commorbant, 2S0a 
Commorcolly, 
Feathers, 238a, 7a 
Commission, 151a 
Commissioner, Chief, 
Deputy, 238a 
Committy, 2375 
Comolanga, Como- 
linga, 244a, 5 
Comordo, 3845 
Comorce, Comori, 
Comorin. Cape, 
239a, 2385 


Comotaij, Comotay, 
2395, a 

Compadoro, 2i4a 
Company, ^gh, 462a 
Compendor, 244a 
Compotition- wallah, 
2395 

Compidore, Compo- 
doro, 244a. 2435 
Compel, Compound, 
Compoundo, 2435, 
2405, 2425 

Comprador, Compm- 
dore, Compudour, 
2435, 214a 

Conacapula, Cona- 
kapulo. 2465, 247a 
Conaiit, l54a 
Conbalin^a, 2i4a 
Concam China, 2265 
Conenn, 2445 
Omch-sboH, 1845 
Concha, 49Ga 
Condrin, 155a 
Confirmed, 245a 
Cong, 246(1 
Con^s, Congass, 

Congee, 245a; 

-House, 2455 
Congovoram, 2455 
Congi-medu, Congi- 
mer, 157a 
Congo, 1575 
Congo, 9035 
Congo-Bunder, 246a ; 
Congoo, 157a; 

Congoed, 1565 
Congou, 9085 . 
Cm^un, Congue, 

Conicopla, Conico- 
poly, 247a, 2465, 
2Sla. 7635 

Conimal. Conimero, 
167a 

Conjee cap, 65a, 
245a ; -House, 
2455 

Conjee Voram, 246a 
Conjemeer, 157tt 
Conker, Conkur,496a 


Cooley, 2505 
Coolicoy, 2485 
CooHn, 249a 
Coolitcayo, 2485 
Coolung, S^9a 
Cooly, 2495 
Coomkee, 2515 
Coomry, 252a, 2515 
Cooncmenu, Cooni- 
mode, 157a 
Coopce, 7065 
Cootg, 25& 

Coorge, 255a 
OoorsY, 252a 
Coos-Bcyhar, 248a 
Coosky, 703a 
Coosumba, 2525 
Cootub, 2525 
Copang, 4905, 5305 
Copass, 1585 
Copeck, 253a, 1215 
Copcm, 2540, 4465 
Copha, 233a 
Coppersmith, 2535 
Oc^xu^ Copiah, 254a, 

Coquor-nut, Coquo, 
229a, 5, 2dla 
Coaiiodnle, 2755 
Cbmal, 256fl, 259a 
Corabah, 163a 
Coracuno, 768a, 83ia 
Comb, 7065 
Coral-tree, 254a 
Comll, 259a 
Corcon, Corcono, 
1635, a 

Corcopal, Corcopali, 
2515 

CoTg, Gorge, 2555, a 
Con, 2705 
Corind, 259a 
Coringa, 256a 
Corjd, Corina, 255a, 
5,875a 
Corlo, 256a 
Cormandel, Cor- 
Tuandell, 2585, a 
Comae, Comacn, 
256a 

Corocoro, 160a 
Coromandel, Coio- 


Connah, 4795 
Connaught, Connnut, I 
IWa , 

Connego, 1575 
Connymere, 157a 
Connys, 1765 
Consoo House, 247d 
Consumah, Con- 
sumer, 247a, 4865 
Contenq, 115, 289a 
ConucoTOla, 247a 
Cooch Azo, 2475 
Cooch Behar, 248a 
Cooja, Coojah, 2485, 
a, 492a 
Cookery, 4015 
Cook-room, 2485 
Coolcainny, Cool- 
cumco, 2485 
Coolce, 2505 


maudyll, Coro- 
uondel, 2565, 
25Sa, 5 

Corral Forbes, 

Corral, 2585, 476a 
Corii, 262a 
Commbijn, 4915 
Corundum, 259a 
Cos, 262a 
Cosbeague, 3895 
Cos Bhnar, 248a 
Cosmi, ^ Cosmim, 
Cosmin, Cosmym, 
260a, 2595, a, 71a 
Cospetir, 260a 
Coss, 261a 
Cossa, 707a 
Cossack, Coss&kee, 
262a 
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Cosso. 262a 
Cosscb.\ros, 1706 
C 0 S 30 t, Gossett, Cos- 
sid, 2636, <1^^2626 
Cossimbazar, 263a 
Coaay, 92/i 

Co9*»ya, Cossynh, 
263a, 6, 430a 
CosuVo, 2626 
Coste, 3916 
Costo, 492a 
Costumado, 2S6a 
Cosine, 2036, 492a 
Cot, 2036 
CotomaUico, 2646 
Cotch, 1736 
Goto Counffrah, 6316 
Cotekn, 2S9a 
Cotin, 265a 
Cotonia, 2S9(? 

Cott, 2646, n&i 
Cotta, Cottnh, 265a 
Cotton, 265(t ; Tree, 
Silk, 2651) 

Cotul, 4916 
Cotwnl, 2656 
Coucco, 262a 
^uchc, 218a 
Coucliin China, 227a 
Coulam, Conlao, 7526 
Coulee, Couloy.Coiill, 
30Sa, 2510, 218a 
Coulombin. 4016 
2506 

Coun^illco, 2CCa 
Oonntroy, Countno, 
CoiinUy, -Captain, 
267a, 266a, 267a 
Counan, Coupang, 
400a, 6 
Courim, 2706 
Coumaken, 2566 
Courou, 276a 
Course, 261rt, 262 /t, 
204a 

Courso, 2076 
Coiirkitlum, 2676 
Coury, 271a 
Covad, Covcld, 268a 
Covenanted Servants 
2676, 2226 
Covorymnnil, 2256 
Covid, 268<e 
Covil, 265a 
Covit, 268a 
CovKi 6Inni1la, 2256 
Cowan, 2716 
Cowchccn, 226tt 
Cowcolly, 2086 
Cow-iten, 2686 
Cowl, Cowlo, 2686, 
413a, 5006 
Cowlor,2n06 
Cowi>an, 490a, 8886 
Cowrie, Cowry, 2706, 
260a: Basket, 2/16 
CowtaiK 2716 
Cowter, 2176, /0C6 
Coya, 2316 
Coylang, /53a 
Cot, Cozbauguc, Coz- 
bog, 3896, 390a 


CozzQc, Cozzy, 5796, 
1786 

Gran, 272a 
Cranennor, 278a 
Cranchec, Cranchio, 
272a, 4746, 601rt 
Cmnco, 2736 
Cningnnor, Grange- 
lor, Cranguanor, 
273tf, 2726 

Cranny, Crany, 273^/, 
274a 

Crape, 274a 
Croaso, Creased, 274(1, 
2756 

Croat, 203a 
Credere Del, 2756 
Crcci)cr, 3906 
Crco«o,Crcc7cd, 2/46, 
275a 

Creole, 2756 
Crese, Cress, Cresset, 
275a 

Crowrj', 2766 
Cric, Cricko, Cris, 
Cri<«adA, Cnsc, 
Crisao, 27f»a, 274a, 
8506 

Crockadoro,^2276 
Crocodile, 2756 
Crongolor, 273n 
Crorc, 276a 
Crori, 2766 
Crotchoy, 2766 
Crou, 276a, 80Sa 
Crow-phcn<«ant, 2766 
Cnisna, 3806 
Cryso, 275a 
Cnaqnom, 8606 
Cubba, 

Cubob, 277a 
Cuboer Burr, 2776, 656 
Cncin, 226a 
Cuckory, 4916 
Ciicuya, Cucuyacin, 
^776 

Cuddalorc, 2/ 8a 
Cuddapali, 27Ba 
Ctiddoni, 2666 
Cncldoo, 2786 
Cu(ldy, 2786 
Cudgori, 4776 
Cudra, 8536 
Culgar, 136 
Cttigcc, 2786 
Culluni, 219rt^ 
Cnlmurcea, 270rt 
Culsoy, Culsy, 279fl, 
4656 

CuluA, 850a 
Only, 1766 
Camoly, 270(« 

Qumcln, 8686 
Cumduryn, 1 55(t,530rt 
Cttmly, 270« 
Cummorband, Cum 
tnerbund, 280a, 

Cummoroon, 3846 
Curomul, 279a 
Cumquot, 280a 
Cumra, 280rt 


Cnmmnga, 280a 
Cumsha, Curosbaw, 
2S0a 

Cunarcy, 4136 
Ouncam, 2146. 6286 
Ounchunee* 2806,2956 
Cunda, 8636 
C’luidry, 4136 
Ciingcr, Cunjur, 
4l0a, 6 
Cunknn, 2446 
Cunnaconiary, 230a 
Cuny, 825« 

CutKing, 490a 
Quixara, 8/36 
Ciiiw, 530ff 
Ciipong, 155a 
Cura, 871a 
y urate, 875n 
Curnti Mnngalor,8766 
Curm, 255rt 
Cuna Muria, 2806, 
7696 

Curmoor, 855rt 
Cuniut, 1616 
Oumutn. 2Sla, 2466 
Curounaa, 281tt 
Curra-curra, 160n, 
C15a 
Cnmitc, 875a 
Curreo, Currie, 2826 
Currig dema, 281a 
Curnimsbaw’ Hills, 
281a 

Curry, 281 re ; -Stuff, 
2S3a 

Cun'ntc, 8756 
Cusbali, 283a 
Cuscuss, 2836 
Cushor, 2186, 492a 
Cuflboon, 2886, 4926 
Cu^hta, 707a 
Cuslo-bashce, 4986 
Cuspadoro, Cuspi- 
door. Cuspidor, 
Cuspidoro, 281a, 
6116 

Cuss, 2836 
Cusscah, 2636 
Cussclliasli, 4986 
Custnrd-Applo, 28 la, 
857(* _ 

Custom, 280a ; Cus 
tomcr, 286a, 802/e 
Cutaneo, 2S9a 
Ciitch, 2866; Gun 
davA, 287f» 

Catch, 173a 
Cutcha,2876; -pucka, 
2876 

Catclioinclionn, 2266 
Cutchoroo, Cutelicry, 
Cntchorryi 28S'i, 
2S76 

Cutchorry, 4/66 
Ciitelmar, 2886 
Catchy, 2156 
Cutid, 2G5a 
Cutmiirdl, Cutmur- 
mm, 173a 
Cuts, 2866 
, Cuttab, 253a 


Cuttack, 289a 
Cuttaneo, Cuttannee, 
289a, 707« 

Outtareo, 4826 
Cuttorri, 407a 
Cuttonoe, 2S0a 
Cutter, 1756 
Cuttcry, Cuttry, 

482^(, 2S9a 
Cutwahl, Cutwal, 
Cutwall, Cutwaul, 

60a, 2656, 266a 
Cuzzanna, 4076 
Cymbal, 807a 
Cymdo, 7C8a, 837a 
Cymiter, 6016 
Cyngilin, Cynkalan, 
Cynkali, 829a, 

667a, 5316 
Gyromandel, 258a 
CyriLs, 289fl, 219(C. 

88Ga 

Cytor, 201a 

Dabaa, 3286 
Habag, 4556 
Hahhol, 290tt 
Dabou, 328a 
Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 2S96, 
6126 
Daca, 290a 
Dachn, Dacani, 3016 
Dacca, 290a 
Daclianos, 3016 
Bachom, 4rt 
Dnehem, 2086 
Daebinabadus, 3016 
Dacoit, Dacoity, Da- 
coo, 290a, 6 
Dadney, Dadny,2906 
Dacck, 200a 
Dace, 301a 
Dnftar, Daftardur, 
3296 

Pagbail, 2006 
Dagbopo, Dagoba, 
291a 

Dagon, Dagong, Da- 
goon, 2016, 292a, h 
Dagop, 

Dannosan, 9146 
Dahyn, 252ft 
Daibul, 2926 
Dnimio, 2926 
Daisovo, 2026, S066 
Duk,’3006; -bunga- 
low, 1296 ; chaukt, 

I -cboki, -chowky, 

1 300a 

Daka, 290a 
Dak’hini, 302ft 
Dakoo, 2006 
Bain, Dalcia, 2026, ft 
Balal, 3016 
Dalaway, 2926 
Bdli, 322ft 
Bali, 3026 „ 

Ballnway, Dalloway, 
293o 

Bally. 322a 
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Daloyot, 293<t 
Pam, 293a; Dama, 
6766 

Daman, 20i(t 
Pamani, 2912» 

Damar^ 205<( 
DamasjanG, Dame- 
Jeannc, Damiiana, 
dOM, mi 

Dammar, Dammer, 
2956, 2946 
Damn, 2946 
Dampukht, 3306 
Dana, 2956 
Dancing girl, wonch, 
2936, 295(e 
Dandee, Dandi, 
Dandy, 296a, 6 
Dangur, 2956 
Danseam, £d4a 
DanS'hoor, 296a 
Doo, 326a 
Dnque, 3016 ; 

Daquem, 6286,779a 
Dam^ann, 37a 
Darbadatii. 624a 
Dorbdn, 333a 
Darbar, 331a ' 

Darcboenee, Dar- 
cbini, 297a 
Darion, 3326 
Darjeeling, Dax^jHing, 
297a 

Daroez, 3066 
DanSgn, 297a 
Daru&ai, 3216 
Dartzoni, 297a 
Darwan, 333a 
Darwaza bund, 3336 
.Dasehra, 3336 
DAsi, 3076 
Dassora, 3336 
Dastoor, 3346 
Datchin, 298a ; Dat* 

* sin, 2986 
Datura, 2936; yellow, 
2996 ; Datyro, 299a 
Daudne, 2906 
Daur, 3256 
Daurka, 335a 
Dav&li, 309a 
Daw, 815a 

DSwab, Dawk, 2996 ; 
to lay A, 3006; 
-banghce, -banghy, 
61a; bungalow, 
1296; -garry, 3656 
Daxin, Daxing, 29Sa 
Dayn, Dayo, 301o, 
3006 

Deaner, 301a 
Debal, 301a, 320a 
Debash, 32^ 
Deberndom, 696 
Dccam, Deean, 6286, 
3016 

Decani, Dccanij, 
Decanin, Dccany, 
302a, 3016 
Decca, 290a 
•Dcccan, Deccany, 
302fl 


Deck, 302a 
Decoit, 2906 
Deo. 236a, 9S06 
Deedong, 4396 
Dcob, 9806 
Doon, 302a 
Deei^ulleo, 309a 
Deftcn, 330a 
Degon, 2926 
Deiudar, 30Sa 
Dehli, 3026 
Dokaka, 200a 
Dekam, 30 Ja 
Dekh, 302a 
Dolalo, 304a 
Dolavay, 7196 
Doicct, 293a 
Deleunivs, 2026 
Delhi, Deli, 3026 
Deli, 304a 
Deling, Dolingege, 
Dclingo, 303a 
DolUl, 3046 
Delly, 303a 
Delly, Mount, 3036 
Deloget, 293a 
Deloll, 304a 
Deloyet, 293a 
Dely, 3026. 303a 
Doly, 301a 
Dcmar, 2956 
Demijohn, 3046 
Demmar, Demnar, 
295a 

Demon, 2946 
Donga, Doi^i, 8976, a 
Denrae, 305a 
Deodar, 3056 
Dojputy Commia- 
Bioncr, 288a 
! Derba, 3316 
Dorega, Deroghah, 
Derrcga, 2976 
Derrisbaest, 3066 
Dorroga, 29/6 
Deruissi, 3066 
Do^ch, Dervia, Dor- 
Tisclie, Dorviefa, 
3066, a 
Derwan, 333a 
Desai, 3066 
Desanin, 3016 
Desaye, 3066 
Deshoreh, 3336 
Desoy, 4656 
Dos^tcliadore, 

I Dessayo, 3066 
Dcsserch, 3336 
Dostoor, Dcstour, 
3066, 307a 
Daubnah, 828a 
Dent!, 307a 
I Deutioa, 299a 
I Dova>dachi, Dova- 
du^, Dorcdoschie, 
807a, 6, 2956, 912a 
Devil, 3076, 7146: 
-Bird. 3076 jDovire 
Beach, 308a ; Wor- 
ship, 808a 

Dowal, 320a 


Ddwal, D4w4l4, 3086 
Dowalco, 309a 
Dowalcea, 3086 
Dewally, 3086 
Dewan, Dowanjeo, 
^3106, 311a 
Dewanny. 3116 ; Ad- 
awlat, 46 
Dewataklhi, 296a 
Dowaun, SWa 
Dewauny, 3116, 3096 
Dewtry, ^96 
Deysmuck, 2486 
Doyspandch, 2486 
Dhri, d26a 
D^|ob, Dhngopo, 

Dbai, 301a 
Dh4k, 3126 
Dhall, 312a 
Dbama, 316a 
Dbatura Firingbl, 
356 

Dhnu, 3156 
Dhaullio, 322a 
Dhawk, 3126 
Dhibat-al-Mabal, 
5476 

Dboby, 3126 
Dhomo, 3226 
Dboncy, Dbony, 


UMIV, 

Dhoolie, Dbooly, 
3136, a 
Dhoon, dl4a 
Dhoop-ghurry, 3726 
Dhootie, Dbooty, 
Dhoty, 8146, a, 
707tt 

Dhow, 3146 
Dhui^AW, 3316 
Dhurmsalla, 8156, 
2216 


Dburna, 3156 
Dbdr Samund, 325a 
Dbuti, 8146 
Dbyo, 3006 
Diamond Harbour, 
317a, 766a 
Dibajut, 547a 
Dibottes, 119a 
Didwan, S17a, 473a 
406 

Diownugnr, 6136 
Digby Chick, 1266 


Digen, Digoue, 2926 
Dign, 3176 
Dibll, 3026 
Dik dik, daun, daun, 
9196 

Dikbdari, Dikk, 3176 
Dili, Dilh, 3026 
Dilly, Mount, 304a 
Dim, 302fe 
Dime, 2946 
Dinapore, 3176 
Dinar, Dm&ra, 3176, 
318a 


Dlnawnr, 3226 
Ding, 302a, 6 


Dfnga, Dingey, 

rfn^hy,3r86,! 


to, 


Dingo, 773o, 8976 
Dmgue, Dingy, 3136 
Dio, 3196 
Dipawali, 309a 
Dirdjee, Ditge, Dir- 
zee, 319a 
Dirwon, 333a 
Dispatebadoro,^ 319a 
Dissauvn, Dissara, 
Dissave, 310a 
Distoree, 307a 
Ditch, Ditcher, 3196 
Dithwan, 3176 
Diu, 3196 
Diudar, S06a 
Diulcinde, Dinlcin- 
dy, Deuli Smd, 
DitQ-Sind. Dial- 
sinde, 3206 
Binamim, 310a 
Dinxa, 3196 
Div, 821a 
Diva, 547a 
Divull, Divaiy, 309a 
Diva-Mabal, 5476 
Divan, Divanum, 
3116.413a 
Dive, 3196 
Divi, 547a 
DiW, 3206 
jDivraon, S12a 
Diwab Mahal, 914a 
Diwal, 5056 
DTw&U, 309a 
DTwun, 3096 
DlWilnl, 3116 
Diaroia, 4096 
Djava DjAwah, 455a, 
456rt 

Djon^lo, Dj’unglo, 

Doa, 8216 
Doab, 32la 
Doai, 321a 
Doana, 311a 
Doar, 3216 
Dobasb, 328a 
Dobe, Dobio. 313a, 
3126 

Dobil, 3206 
Dobund, 322a 
Dock, 300a 
Dodgeon, 2986 
Hog cboucky, 300a 
D^on, Bogonne, 


DohU, Dol, Doll, 
3126, a 

Dolly, 322a, 58a 
Domlttr, Dombarce, 
Dome, 3226 
Dondcra Head, 3226 
Donoy, 323a 
Dongnri, Dongcrijn, 
33ia 

Don!, 323a 
Donna, 2956 
Donny, 323a 
Boob, 3236 
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DoobashoD0^32S« 
Poocan. Poocawi, 
323&,87U 

Poodco, Boodoo, 
167&, 168(1 
Pooffgaunio, 1675 
Pm), d25a 
Poolco, Poolcy, P(x)- 
Ho, 3135, a 
PoombA, Poombur, 
324o 

Pooputty, 3245 
Pooroa, 3255, 707a 
PooiTga Poojo, 3245 
Poonmmmtind, 3215 
Poor.vnn, 533a 
Pooiy Porn, 325rt 
Ponido,3^ 

Poray, Poraylu, 325a, 

Porbard, 3315 
Porea, 707a 
Porccur 4445 
PoTosandlu, 3255 
Poria, 3255 
Porinn, 3815 
Poriya, 3255 
Poroga, 2975 
Posbilkn, 1565 
Posootce, Po90oii, 
Posooty, 3255, 707« 
Potchin. 2085 
Doteo, Potb, 3145, 
376^ 

Poublo'gnH, 3255 
Pouli, 3135 
Pour, 3255 
Povnnn, 8115 
Dow, 3145 
Bow, 3255 
Powlo, 3135 
Powto, 326a 
Powra, Powrcib, 326rt 
Drabi, Pmby, 326a 
Pragomanni. Prago 
mano, 3275 
Pn^n, 3075 
PrllTido, Pmvidian, 
32C5 

Prowers, Long, 327« 
Pross'boy, Dressing- 
boy, 327a, 328a 
Proga, Progcr, 298a; 
W5, 8ira 

Drogomamifi, Drugo- 
mcn, Dniggcrrnan, 
Dniggoraont, 327a, 

Drumstick, 3275 
Tree, 4265 
Psomo, 9845 
Pually, 309a 
Puan, Puano, 3105, 
3115, 4975; Puan 
Koooa, 3115 ; Pu- 
anno, 3115 
Pub, 3275 

Pubasb JDabasa, 32S« 
Pubba,Pubbah,329fl 
Pubboor, 3285 
Pubbor, 3286, 4035 
Pubety, 3245 


Pucamdaro, 3235 i 
Pucks, 329a; Bom- 
bay, 329(1, 126a 
Duco, 3235 
Puffadar, 329a 
Puftcr, Dufterdar, 
Puftcrkhaiina, 
Puftory, Puftorcc, 
829rt, 5,3095,243a 
Duggfe, 330a 
Pugong, 330a 
Pugiinzn**, 8235 
Pu^lD, Pnkbaun, 
3235 

BQla, Drill, 3180, 6595 
Pulol, 304a 
Ddlsmd, 7695 
Pulwai, Pidwoy, 

293o, 316a 
Pumbar, Pumbant, 
3225 

Pumbeow, 330a 
Pumbri, 3225 
Putndum, Dnmduxn- 
mcr, 830((, 5 
Pumicr, 331a 
PumpoKO, 3305 
Purarce, Pumrlo, 
3305, 2935 
Pfin, 3Utt 

Piingnreo, Pungcrco, 
3305, 331rt, 707a 
Piippa, Pupper, 3235 
Durat, 325a 
Durbar, 332a 
Purean, 3325 
Durgah,PurgftW,3315 
Purbm^Ilab, 3155 
Durian, Purianus, 
Porion, ^15, 332a 
Durjun, 333a 
Duroa, 299a 
Durreer, 3255^ 

Pdir SamuD,* Pditt 
Samunddr, 325a 
Pur^^aun, 338a 
Durwauza-bund, 338« 
PuryooUj, 3325 
Purzee, 889a 
Pu<«ud, 749a 
Pushamh, Dusmb, 
Pussnrah, Dus- 
sera, 3335 
Pustiek, 3325 
Dustoor, Dustooro, 
Dustooreo, Pus- 
toory, Dustiiria, 
3335, S34«, 5, 307 <k 
pustuck, 3345 
Putcliin, 2985 
Putra, Dutroa, Pu- 
try, 2995, a 
putt, Puttee, 3145 
Puty, 307a, 601a 
Dwar, 322a 
PvsniKn, 3345 
pwyo, 821 0 
Py, Dyah, 801« 

Pyo, 3835 
Pyaucksoy, /07a 
PyTOU-khano, Py« 
Ton, 3115, 3105 


Eade-Garrb, 33ra 
Eaglo-wood, 336(1 
Earlh-oil, 336rt, 1735 
Ecka, 336a 
Ecd, 3365 

Ecdgah, Ecd Gao, 
3Sb5, 33/ l80a 
Ebshftm, 845a 
Eintrolopro, 4395 
Ekhco, Kklm, 6365, a 
Ektciig, 337a 
Elabas, 13a 
Elango, 172a 
Elntcfac, 707a 
Elcbcc, Elclu, 3d7a 
K}epbaos,3L>/; Ele- 
fanto, 3415 ; Ele- 
phant, 6375; EIc- 
phantn, 341a ; Ele- 
phant - Creeper, j 
8435 ; Elcplinuto, I 
Ekplianto, 6125, a 
Eli, 3035 

ElIofnnt4, Ilboo dc, 
6>i2a 

Elk, 3435 
EHotu, Blom, 3135 
Elu, 314a 
Emauriborra, 4325 
Embary, 17a 
Embiic, 3140, 60S5 
Emor, Emir, 18a, 5 
Emmorti, 707a 
Emmet, white, 325 
Enaum, 4d3a 
Englosavnd, 344a ; 
English • b/tztfr, 
344a; -aTitcr, 91a 
Enterioopcr, 439a 
Equirotal Carnage, 
3655 

Errenysis, 83a 
Esb, 965 
Esparci, 6815 
Estang, 8995 
EsUmnuzo. 3445 
Estroito, do Govom- 
ndor, 391a 
Esturion, 3325 
Eugonca, 639a 
Etinisiaa, 3145 
Europe, 8445, 2665 
Bxberbourgh, 763a 
Eyab, 42a 
Eysbam, 8i5(t 

Fackeer, 3475'' 
Faetour, Factor, 3 155, 
«, 2225; Factory, 
Factor}'©, 34Ca 
Foghftfr, 347rt, 49a 
Fmlsool, 8175 
Fukanur, 45a, 5525 
Faked, 961a 
Fakcer, Fakicr, Fa- 
kir, 8475 
Foknur, 8235 
Falaun, 848tt 
Fnloxy, 385 ^ 

Fan, Fnn/tm, Fanao. 
, ^85, fl, 849a, 673© 


Fandarainn, Fanda- 
rina, Fnndrocab, 
667a, 540tf, 16Ca 
Fanno, Vannon, 
Kanocon, Fnnom. 
Fanono, 34Da, 8185 
ran>i>ni]m, 8195 
Fangui, 3195 
FaaooOri, Fansuti, 
456a, 695, 1515’ 
FanUUaina, 667a 
Faq!iir, 3475 
Fara^ola, 659a 
FarangHia, 353n 
Fanlsh, 3195 
Fniui*h-JaDgA, 3S45 
Famsula, 81^5 
Faraz, 3195 
Farazola, 359a 
FaibangT, 3ri3(« 
Farrlsh, 3195 
Fnrs'bubur, 7005 
Fntdsli, Sfila 
Fedea, 350(! 
Fcclchcbra, 584 a 
F cqrandab, OtfCA 
Foiticaria, Foiti^cira 
Fc!ti?o, 351a 
Forosh, 3195 
Ferilzeo, 350a 
Ferenghy, Fcringco, 
Fonoghy, Foringy, 
351a, 3535 
Ferosb, 350a 
Forosh ulir, Forozo- 
sbubu^ 3505 
Forraia, Fermsb, 3 195, 
350(c 

Fdticho, Fetiscoroo, 
Fetish, Fetlsbism, 
Fettiso, Feyti^o, 
851a. 8505 

Fforaz, FFaraze, 73a, 
8495 

Ffarcuttco, 3205 
Ffuckeor, 8475 
Filosofo, 3475 
FirJshdrtngft, 1465 
Firefly, 351a 
Firinghee, Pbatura, 
Finngi, 3525, 355, 
3585 

Firm, Firma, Finnan, 
Firmao, Finnaun, 
3M5, n 
Fiscal, Fl«call, 35-15, 
Fitton gJiri, 3655 
Flandrina, 667rt, 829a 
Flcreber, 356tt 
Flori, 385 

Floriuin, Flonkcn, 
Floriidn, 355a 
Flowered - Sliver, 
3555, 772a 
Fluce.3895 , 

Fly, -palanquin, 35a5 
Flying'tox, 35Ca 
Fogags, 8565 
Foktr,8475 
Fo-Iau-sha, /005 
Fdium Indicum, 
3565, 895 
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FoHcwii*, 7n9ct Galeoii, Onlcot, Gale* 

Foojndar, 358<i ota, 3C2fT, h 

Fool, y57<» t Fool GntewSr. 403^ 

Back, Foora Rack, Gftli» 3 G(m 
S 57a, 3,10^ 366 ; Galic, Gallon, Gallot, 
Foolo Guf^nr, 3966 362^, 6 

Foote, 70Sa Gftllccco. SCOn 

Foo/iluw, to, 357<t Gnllegnllo, 3606 
Fom<i Land% Foms- Gnllo, Point do, 3G0« 
dar, Forest Road, Gnllo; at, Galley, 

337(1, 6 Galtcynntt, Oal- 

Forlom, 3lSy» Hot, Gnlllrat, Gnl* 

Fotedar, 7176 wot, Gal.\e, 361fl, 

FuufcK 336 6, 3626, 363^i 


Fouidfth, Foujdar, 1 
35 S*i ; Fonjdnrry, 
3586; Adntvlat, 46 
Foulo Kapatte, 83]n 
Fousdnr, Fourdanr, 
d5Sa 

Fowra, Fonnik, 3586 
Fox, n>ing, 3536, 
35G(( 

Fowhnrs', 35S6 
Fmil, S5S6 
Fmnehi, Franclio, 
Franco, Fmngld, 
Fmnguo, Fmngui, 
Franquo, Fmnqtii, 
353a, 6, 5S26, 51M6 
Frash, Fni^'»e,Fraflsy, 
319a, 350rt, 2506 
Fnutala, Frarnln, 

Fmal, 359fl, 3586 
Frcguczia, 359(i, 7876 
Frongo, Frcnginnn, 
Frcnfc, Fringe, 
Frinp, 3536 
Fro««t, 35(kr, •H2(r 
Fnddca, 350(r 
Fugneta. 35C6 
Fnla, 357((, 627n 
IVlnng, 353ri 
Fulcota, 359ri ; •Pup, 
859a 

Fnlus, 1216 
Funnn, 1596, 160a 
Fundamina. Fundo* 
mne, 6676, a 
Funny, 3236 
Furlougli, 359a 
FumarccJO, Fuma- 


Grdyur, 4056 
Gamlicr, 363a 
Gamboge, 1506 
Gainca, 301a 
Gatnigutn, 3766 
Gnmroii, 406; Gam- 
rou,Oanirrin,38 16, a 
Gnmtn, SOla 
GAncar,Gnncnro, 75^, 
3056 

Ganda, 3036 
Gandhlm, 1516 
Gangcard, 4106 
Gangja, Ganja, 403a 
Gan«, Gansa, Gnnso, 
3C-16, <1 

Gante, Gantan, Can- 
ton, 3G]a 
Gnnza, 3G4a 
Gnot, 370a 
Gnou, 3916 
Gar, 3016 
Gnrbin, GO.’ki 
Q arco, 8016 
Ganlaftn, Gardefan, 
3996 

Oardcc, 3016 
Gnnlcndionsc, Gar- 
dens, 365a 
Gnrdi, Ganlwncc, 
305a, 913a 
Qamoulottc, 3S2(i 
Gari,373a 
Gun, 3056 
Garial, r>95a 
Qarrha, 707if 
Gnrroo, Gairow- 
wood, 3356 


Tcsc, 3596 
Furza, 703a 
Fusly, 3596 
Fulwa, Fntwah,3596, 
360a, 178a, 511a 


Gaax, 8896 
Gabaliqiiania, 3606 
Gabar, 400rt 
Gaddecs, 3Sla 
Gaddon, Oadong, 
Gadongo, 3Sla, 6 
Gaol, ^ 

Oaini, 407rt'’"»^*J- 

Galen, SGMV - 
GnlcB, SGOn ' I 
Gain, Oaloia, 36^- 


Garr)*, 3656 
Garsc, 3046 
Gnrvancc, Garranro, 
145a ' 

Gary,'dG56 
Onspaty, 2606 
Gat, 3096 
Gatemoroni, 173a 
Gate, Gattc, Gntti, 
3096, 370a, 2446 
Gnu, 3916 
Gnndewari, 3806 
Gaudin, 391a 
Gaudma, 3006 
Gauges, 383^1 
Gaum, 3056 
Gnuna, 39Sa 
Gaurian, SOGa 
^Giuiskot, 3936 
Gaut, 369a 


Gautama, 306'/, llOn 
Gnuzil, fiOiVi 
Garoc, 3006 
Garial, 3066 
Gayni, 4006 
Gnz, Garo, 401a, 2016 
Gazat, 307a 
Garclein, 388^1 
Gnziri, 1096 
Ocbcli, 37«‘>'< 

Gccco, Gecko, 3C7a 
Gedonge, 3816 
GclnlKlnr, 40Sa 
Golhnratto, Gelaa, 
Goliia, 303a, 301^ 
Gemo, 418a, 4.536 
Ocmidnr, 9S06 
Gemini, Gemna, 4696 
Gendcc, 373ri 
Gengibil, Gengibre, 
8bla, 3716 

Gcntil, Gentile, Gen- 
tin, G entoo, Gentu, 
Gentuo,30^, 3076, 
9136 

Georgclinc, 371«t 
GcrafTan, 378fi 
Gcrco, 316 I 

Gcrgcltin, 3736 
Gergelin, 375a | 

Gcr^ilim, 0736 
Gonxlnm, 397a 
Gc^^c1ln, 8736 
Gesjo, 405i 
OcM, 401rt 
Gbarbi, 365a 
Gbareo, Gharry, 3656 
Ghascut, 39 In 
Gb5t, Obnut, 869a 
Ghaiiz, Ghriz, 390'T, 
3S!>(. 

Ghc, Glice, 370'! 
Ohori„3726 
Gill, 870<i 

Ghilji, Gbilzai, 3716, 
3706 

Ghinoo, 407a 
Ghogoh. 3^, 8766 
Gholo, 3Sla 
Ghong, 3856 
Ghoolo, 3726 
Ghornb, 392a 
Ghoriyal, 367a 
GTionr, 3656 
Gbonif, 3876 
Ghoul, 372a 
Ghoimto, 3S7a 
Ghrdb, 392(1 
Ohm, 372a, 

Ohm, 3836 
Ghumti, 887a 
Ghnrub, 392(r 
Ghureeb purwar, 
404n 

Ghur!, 6196 
Gburiaut, 4046 
Ghuna, 372/(, 1856 
Ghurreo, 4016 
Ghuriy. 3726 
Gh}o], 4066 
Giaeba, 413a 
QIngra, 4166 



Guim. 4186 
Oinmbo di Cliina, 
d'lndia, 449a 
Gianeadn, 450^i 
Glnnifanmtan, 4456 
Gia«ck, ir>36 
Giengiovo, 3746 
Giloclar, 4036 
Gin, IGSa 

Gindoy, Gind), 373a, 
IPCa 

Oingal, 373/( 
Gingalcli, 8286 
Gingallj 373a, 4746 
Gingnni, 37C(i 
Gingaul, 7956 
Ginge, 3186 
Giogce, 877a 
Gingeli, < Gingclty* 
8736 

Ginger, 374a 
Gingcrlcc, Gingerly, 
375a 

Gingerly, 374a 
Ginggan, Ginggang, 
Ginglmm, 3766, 
3756, 46, 707« 
Gingi, 8706 
Gingiber, 375a 
Ginja, 377a 
Ginjall, 3736 
Ginseng, 377o 
GirafTa, Giraffe, d76ff, 
377o 

Girandnm, 3976 
Girjn, 3786 
GimafTn, 3786 
Glab,3026 
Go, SSOci 

Gaa, 879a; Master, 
3S>n; }>Itini,379&; 
Potato, 3796; Pow- 
der, 3796; 8tono, 
3796 

Golmn, Golinng, dSOa 
Godarcry, 3$0(* 
Goddess, 3Sla 
Godonmn, 3666 
Godbra, 3S6a 
Godocn, 3816 
Godomcm, 366a 
Godon^ 3816 
Godonin. 3S6a 
Godoriiri, 381a 
Godown, 3Sla, 243a 
Godotrry, 8806 
Goo, 3796 
Goedovm, 3816] 
Gooni, Goony, 4036 
Gociubb, 3926 
Gocrcnllnb, 3S7a 
Goga, 379a, 3826 
Gogala, SS3a 
Goglet, 3S2a, 8126 
Gogo, 8S26 
G^^,Gogolla,76Sa, 

Gc^ul, 3S6a 




dola, Golab, 3836, 

3Sk 1086 

Gold 61obur, 573a ; 
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Flower, 383& j Gold 
Moor, 0/4(1 
Golo, 

Golgot, Golgota, 6ol- 
cothn,140« 

G^im, 423a 
Golmol, 3866 
Goltschut, 8306 
Goiriftflhtn, Goma^h* 
tab, Goninsta, Go- 
maatnh, 3Sia 
Gomberoon, Gom- 
broon, Gombruc, 
3S5a, 384a, h 
Gom-gom, Gomgom- 
mcn, 4026 
Gomio, 4686 
Gomroon, Gomrow, 
3846 

Gomutf, 8S5(r, 7816 
Gondownry, 3806 
Gonoy, 4036 
Gong, 38&e 
Gong, 3656 
Gongn Sagnr, 798rt 
Gongo, 3856 
Gonk, GonoQk, 4726 
Gony, 90J« 

Goodry, 3S6« 

Googul, 386<e 
Goognr, Goojur, 
3S6a, 6 

Goolnil, Goolcil-bans, 
3S66 

Goobmohur, 3S36 
Goolmool, 3866 
Goonic, 373a 
Goomteo, 3866 
Goomul mntch, 2216 
Goont, 387a 
Goony, 4036 
Goor, i05» 

Goorcully, 3S7(£ 
Goordoro, 3S9a 
Goorka, Goorkolh', 
387« 

Gooroo, 3876 
Goonil. 3876 
Goorzobiirdnr, Goos* 
bcrdnnr, Ooo^her- 
dar, 3876, 427a 
Gooxemt, 3S8a 
Goozul-khann, 388a 
Gopnra, Gopwmni, 
3886 

Gom, Gom log, 3386 
GorAb, 392(t 
Gombwalla, Gora- 
wallab, 3886 
Gom} it, GoraA’t, 389a 
Gordower, OSwa 
G ore, 390a 
Gorge. 2556 
Oorgolanc, Gorge- 
Icltc, Gorgolnne, 
Gorgolct, Gorgo- 
lett, Goigolctta, 
382a, 6 

Qorre^rri, 1266 
Gom, 3876 
Gos, 3916 


Qosnin, Gosaing, Go- 
sanneo, 8S9a, 6656 
Go«jbcek, Go^bongne, 
Gosbeego, 3896 
Go<*el.knno, 3886 
Goaba, 390a 
Gosinc, 3S9a 
Goslo-knnc, 3886 
Goss, 3806 
Goss, 401a 
Gos«oin, Gossyno, 
389a ^ * 

Gotani, Gotmn, 3666 
Gotten, Gottoni, 3816 
Goimloor, 406a 
Goudrin, Gould nn, 
3S6a 

Goulo, 3726 
Goung, 390^1 
Gour, 890<f 
Goiirabc, 392^/ 
Gouron, 3906 
Gourgouletto, 382/t 
Gouro, 3906 
Gourou, 3876 
GouRO-ljonlar, 3876 
Governor’s Straits, 
3006 

Gow, 391(f. 261a 
Gowa, Gouai, Gowu- 
pura, 379a 
Gowro, 3906 
Goynvn, 400rt 
Gozurat, 3SS^( 

Grab, 3916 ; Service, 

ioi« 

Grab-anemoas, 40-itt 
Gmbb, 3926 
Gmcin, SO-ne 
Gmin, Grain, 398 r, 
3926 

Gram-fed, 3D3a 
Gram Mogol, 5726 
Gmm-scrGnjaminGO, 
Burrinjaumco, 8776 
Gmndon, Gmndonic, 
3936^ 7n2.(, 793// 
Gmn Mngol, 572a ; 

Porto, 728/c 
Gmnt, 307a 
Gxuo, 393/r 
Gmsin, SOrKi 
Gmss, Gmsso-clotb, 
3036 

Grass-cutter, 3936 
Gmssia, 395/r, 506 
GrasshopiKJr Falls, 
39 1« 

GraHS-uidow, 391a ; 

Widower. 3946 
Grassyam, 391(t 
Gratiatca. 395a 
Gmvc-diggcr, 395a 
Gredja, 379a 
Grcc, 373(1 
Green-pigeon, 395(c 
Grendfttn, 3976 
Grentb, d97a 
Grey Partridge, 3956 
Griblco, 8956 
Griff, Grimn.Grimsh, 
3956 


Grob, 392((, 6 
Groffo, 3966 
Groobt, 397a 
Grou, 1696, 3876 
Ground, 3966, 1766 
GniiT, 3966 
Gninth, Gnmthce, 
Gruntlium, 397a 
Guadovaryn, 3S0a 
Guaiava, 400a 
Gualtar, 406r( 
Gualvota, 3626 
Guana, 3976, 367a 
Giuincaro, 3656 
Guano, 398// 

Guilcx), 3656 
Guardafoy, Guar- 
dafii, Guardafui, 
Guanlnfuii, Gnar- 
dnfuni, Gnardefui, 
398(r, 399a 
Guary, 3726 
Guato, 3696 
Guava, 3996 ; Quaver, 
400a 

Gnbbor, 400a 
Gubbrow, 4006 
Guchrat, 3d8a 
Gudnm, 3816 
Gudnvnrij, 8S0a 
Gudda, 4006 
Guddoe, Guddy, 4006 
Gudcloor, 707a 
Gudgo, 4006 
Guduc.s, 3816 
Guendariy 155A 
Gngnll, 3$6a 
Gugglot, Guglot, 
3826, « 

Guiana, 3976 
Guinvn, 400a 
Guickwar, Gittcowar, 
401a 

Giundi, 373a 
Guinca-clotbs, 401a ; 
-Deer, 4016 ; Fowl, i 
4016; Pig, 4016, 
Stuffs, 401a, 707a : 
Worm, 4016 
Guinocs L}^aat,4016 
Guingnm, Guiiigan, 
Ginngani, GiiingAo, 
Guingoon, 876a, 6 
Guiny stiifTes, 4036 
Onion, 398a 
Guiriiidan, 39/6 
Gujar, 7196 
Gujarat, 38Sa 
Gnieputty, 261(e 
Guior, 3866 
Ginputty, 4026 
Gullcan, 1496 
Gtimbrowii, 3846 
Gum-gum, 4026 
Gunge, 403a, 381a 
Gimgung, 3856, 403a 
Gunja, 403a 
Gunnoy, Gunny, 
dmg, 403a, 401a 
Gunt, 387a 
Gunta, 4036; Pandy', 
6676 ' 


Gunth. 387a 
GuoardafFuy, 390a 
Guodavam, Guoda- 
vnri, 3806 
Guogualaa, 3836 

Gup-Gup, 4036, 

Gurcebpurwnr, 404a 
Gurcl, 3876 
Goulet, Gurgulota, 

Guriaut, 404a 
Gur^jara, 388a 
Gurjun oil, 971a 
Gurr, 4046 
Gurrali, 3726 
Gurrah, 702a 
Gurree. 3726 
Gurreobnuwauz, 404a 
Gurnni, 3886 
Gurry, 4016 
Gum, 3876 
Gushcl Cboc, Gussoll 
Chan, 3S8a 
Gut, 407a, 69S(e 
Gutta Pereba, 4046 
Guva-Sindubur, 83Sa 
Ouyal, 4066 
Guyndc, 373a 
Gu}*nio Stuffs, 4036 
Guzatt, 3S8a 
Guzee, 405a, 707n 
Gtizolcan, Guzolcbnn, 
388a 

Guzorat, 3S8a 
Guzzio, Guzzy, 405d 
Gwnlorc, Gwifliifr, 
Gwalior, Gwalior, 
405/», 406a 
Gyaul, 4066 
Gyclong, 4066 
Gyllibdar, 468a 
Gylong, 4006 
Gym-kbann, 4066 
Gynce, 407rt 


Eabaab, Habaaby, 
4286 

Halmssi, 707d 
Habbeb, 428a 
Habech, Habesb, 
Ilabshi, 4286 
Hnccam, 409a 
Hackarcc, Hnekary, 
Hnekemy, Hack- 
ery, 407a, 40Sa 
Hackm, 429a 
Efackroo, 40Sa 
Hacknm, 409a 
Haddeo, Haddoy, 
Haddy, 4086, 8096 
Hadgeo, 
naiTsbeo, 4236 


fjakiin/toa *. 


Jnlalcor, ' Hololcbor, 
‘’•Habjlcoro, Halnl- 
cour,'‘409a, 6, 410a 
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Ilnl^lciir, 410(t 
llaliwoh, 

BAlcnrmLi 430$ 

Half -cnstc.'llOa 
Hallachore, 409$ 
Uam. 421$ 
llamal, Ilamnla^o, 
ilninan), 430^, 42^ 
llamed’KwAt, 41$ 
Han, 470$ 

Handiar, 410$ 
Ilnnduul, 2lV» 
ilnnpr, tli\i 
llung-clivcn, 422a 
Hanger, 410(i, 407a 
Unnistns, 421$ 
Hnn«tnlcri, 411a 
llnRocreot, HArL<erit, 
703«, 702$ 

Hnn«il, 411a 
llaiMpccls, 411o 
Hajxm, Happa, 42U, 
42(ki 

Happy Despatch, Ha« 
rakiri, 411 (t 
Hamm, 411$ 
llaramznda, 411a 
Uarcar, 430(1 
Hanirda, 130$ 

Uaroc, 749(1 
Harom, 411$ 
linrgill, 7$ 

Ifarlmm, 7i86 
HarlcfitQ, dOa 
Apfio^Ht Hamiozcm, 
*Ap/iofor, C46il 
Harran, 411$ 

Harry, 411$ 

Hartal, 4^$ 
Ha<tljuUhookim, 427 a 
Haii^n 110x^*10, Has- 
scin Jo«5cn, 420(t 
Haitt, na«)tn, 268(i, 
412$ 

Hatch, 409(1 
Bathi, Hatty, 412(i 
nott}chQok, 412$ 
Hfltfi, 412$ I 

Haadn, 427$ 

Haung, 421$ 

Hniit, 412$ 

Hauso, 427$ 
Havcr*clQMatt, 41$ 
Harildah, Havildar, 
Hnvildar'fl Guard, 
412$, 413a 

Hazllm, llazdrali, 
430$, 431(1 
Hazreo, 413a 
Hckim, 429(1 
HclAbaa, 13(Z 
Holly, 303$ 

Holu, 344a 
JHemiilch, 415a 

Caoara, 413$ 
?ircndihUCql«:41Ca 
‘Jlcddrfn^^ndty, 

70io 


Horlicd, llcrbood, 
413$ 

Herlic<sCIotliof,SP3$ 
Ucrcnrm, 203a, 430u 
Hormand, 425$ 
Ilcsidnia, 878rt 
llhnmam, 411$ 
Hickcri, 408(( 
iliekinat, 413$ 
Iltda1can,lIMAlehAn, 
431$, 137$, 2C5a 
Hidgcicc, 414a 
11i(lu«h, 435a 
lIigh»(»sto, 171$ 
Hikmai, 411a 

inii, 303$ 

liii«a, Iin.«ah, 414a, 

$, 33a 

lltmalch, 
Himalaya, Himal* 
leh,Himalyd,414$, 
415a 

Bin, 418$ 

Hinaur, 422$ 

Hind, 435$ 

Hindcc, 4irta 
llindckT, 415a 
Hindi, 115$ 

Ilindkco, Hindkl, 
415$ 

Hindoo, 415$ 

Hindoo Koo^li, *kii«h, 
415$, 41Grt 

Ilindoostaiioo, Hind* 
ocHtand, 417$ 
H^ndo^tAD, llCa 
Hindo^ianco, lltndo- 
atanica, Ilindou* , 
fitani, 417 a, $ 
Hinda, 415i^ 
Hinda-ka^h, 41 Ca 
HindiuUin. 416$ 
Hindnstaui, Iliudiio 
fltans 417$ 
HindUTsi, 415a 


Holcncorc, 409$, 250$ 
Holi^yar, 429« 
lioilocoro, 409$ 
HoI«at, 429$ 

Iloroc, 421a 
Hon, 425$ 

Hong, 421$, 209rt; 
lioat, 422r(; Mcr^ 
chant, 121$ 
Hong-kong, 422a 
Honor, Honoro, 422$, 
o 

Ilooghlcy, Hoogly, 
•Hirer, 422((, $, 
42tVs W0$ 
Hoogorio, 431$ 
Hor)ka, •Btmlar, 
Hookah, •Hnrdar, 
Hooker, Hooker- 
Mar, 423/^ 421a, $ 
Hookham, Hookiin, 
Hoolnm, 421$ 
Hooluck, 421$ 

Ilooly, 425(1 
Hoon, 4Z'i$ 
noondy,42:A ^ 
Hoonimaim. 425$ 
Ilootioo, 426$ 
lIooWA, 42«V; 

Hop|K»r, 42,V», 219$, 
721$ 

Hopi>o, 426a, 209(i 
Horan, Horde, C40a 
Horroirda, Honnas 
IIomiKz, Hormuz- 
dnd^chir, OllVi, $ 
Hor(C-kcc)«er, 426$ 
Hor«e*ind]o]i Treo, 
420$, 327$, COSrt 
Ilorta, 635$ 

Hortal, 173$ 

Horto, 635$ 
1Io«lKtIhouckain, 
Ho<4VrtiIhocum,Ho4- 
bolfiookiim, 427a 


Hing, Hingo, 418a, $ Ho^jicca Go^^cen, 
Hingcli, 414a Ho^cin Jossen, 

Hingh, Ilfng-kiu, Iliyt^y Go*^, 4^ 

418$ Hotly, 412$ 

Himra, 4Hki Hot-Tviads, 427$ 

Hircar, Hircarm^ Ilouang-poa, 969$ 

nircarmh, 430a, $ Honccabunlar, 421$ 
Hirmwen, 419a Houdar, 427$ 

Holly, 577 a, 672$ Houka, 421a 

Hol^liy coffreo, 428$ Houdbnl - hoolnim, 
Hol^n-Jobson, 410a Hou'^cbul-hookum, 


nol)sy. 428$ 
IfocIi!<!iow, 42Ia 
Hodge, Hodgee, 
409a, 21$ 

Hodges, 234$ 
Hodgott, 420$ 
Hodjeo, 486$ 

Hotbi, 435$ 
Hog<bcar,420$; deer, 
4^$ ; plum, 421 a 
H ogget, W 
doggi.1, mh, 893( 
Hoghco, 409 a 
,H oh1co, 425$ 
"Hokchow,' llokaieu, 
42In ' 


427a ^ 

Ifou^scm Hasson, 
420$ 

Houza, Hou da, How> 
dah, Howder, 427$ 
Hoyja, 231$ 

Htco, 912a 
Hul'm, 42Sri 
Hui)bci do Bubbcl, 
llubblo - Bubble, 
428a, $, 147 a 
H ubshce, 428$, 2$$ 
Izind, 469$ 

Buck, 429rt 
Hnckcetn, 429 a 
H udia, 4G6rt 


Htfgll, 423ai Port of, 
58$ 

Hnllin, 429a 
Hululialang, 611$ 
Hu1tuk,Hulu(], 421$, 
425a 

Hulva, 429 a 
H uoibum, 707a 
Hummaul, 429$, 279a 
Humming-Bird, 430 a 
H uminummce, Hum* 
mums, 411$ 

Hump, 430a 
Hun, 42.7$ 

Ilunarey, Hundry, 
413$ 

Iluri, 429a 
Httrbood, 307 a 
U urcarm,Hureurmh, 
430 a 

Hurmca, SGa 
H uny, 4VM 
Hurtnul, 430$. 173$ 
Husbulhookutn, Hus- 
bull Hookum, Hiu- 
btilhoorum, 427 a 
U u«en IIn«cn, Hus- 
aan-Hnssan, 420it 
Huvmt, 431a 
Huura, 430$ 

Huzoor, Tliizooriab, 
Ifuzzoor, 431a, $ 
Hyber Pass, 4S26 
Hydalcan, 4d2a, 779a 
Hypo, 957a 
Hywn, young, 431$, 
909(1,^ 


labadiu, 455 a 
I nca, 443a 
laccnl, 443$ 
ladcr, 217$ 
Ifiggamat, 467 a 
I ngm, 36$, 446$ 

Ink, 970$ 
lolla mokce, 465a 
Jnmaher, lomayhey, 
451a, ‘503$ 
lambo. 449 a 
langaoA, 450$ 
langomcs, 451a 
Insques, 453$, 472$ 
Tastm, 823$ 

Inua, 456a 
Ichibo, 440a 
’Id, 330$ 

Idaicnm, Idatcan, 
Idalcsio, Idaha, 
Idalxaa, 431$, 432it, 
261$, 628$, 787$ . 
lokanot, 645$ 

Icminy, 469$ 

Iguana, Iguane, 307$ 
Iiada, 445a 
lllabad, llliabnd, 13 a 
12 $ 

Ixnamzada, 
zddnh, Imamzndcb, 
692/. 

Iman, 432$ 

Imano, 679$ 
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Iniaum, 432a ; Im- 
aumharni, 

Impal^ 432^ 
In'&m,In'amdur, 433d 
Inam, 432& 

Inaum, 433a 
Indo, 436Z> 

Indcrgo, Tndcrj6. 
438<c 

Indcs^ 4366 
Indoum, 437n 
India, 433a 
Indian, 437«: Fowl, 
945a; Mnck, 216; 
Nut, 2236 
Ifldiacs, 4306 
Indico, 4376 
Indies, 43da, 48G6 
Ind^o, Indiguc,4376, 

Indistanni, 417a 
Indostiln, 4106, 417a 
Indostann, 4176 
Indou, Indu, 4156 
Indus, 437a 
Industata, Indiistan, 
Industani, 4106, 
4176, 5936 

Inncli, In- ' 
ngeUio,414u, 

477a 

Inglecs, 4386 
Ingu, 4186 
iDhRmo, Ininmn, 
977a, 8856 

Interlope, Interloper, 
439a, 4386 
Tn.tu, 4356 
loghe, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, Ipu, 957a 
Ircara, 430a 
Iriiion, 774a 
Iron-wood, 4396 
I-aay, 4396 
Jskat, 4396 
Islam, 4396 
Istoop, 440a " 
Tstubbul, 440a 
Itzoboo, Itzibu, 440a 
luana, 3976 
lucbi, 472a 
ludia, 4056, 466a 
Iunck,lunco, Tiincus, 
lunk, lunkc, 4726 
lunkoon, 4736 
lunsalaoni, 4736 
Iiirebasao, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Izaro Maluco, 440a, 
628a 

Izarcc, 7076 


Ingolco, 

gelio,I 


Jaca, 443a 
Jacatoo, 2276 
Jaccall, 2276 
Jack, 440a 
Jac^l, Jncknll, 4436 
JackasS'Copal, 444a 
Jaclccall, Jnckalz, 
444a 


Jackoa, 367a 
Jack-snipo, 444a 
Jacqueto, 4-146 
Jnde, 4446 
Jadoo^ Jadoogur, 

Jnfonapatnm. 4156 
JafFry, 446a 
Jafna^ JafnapaWm, 

Jugada, 4506 
Jngannat, Jagan- 
ndth, Jngn-Naut, 
467a, 6.46Sa 
Jagara, 446a, 8706 
Jagamatu, Jngary- 
nut, 468a, 4676 
Jftgcah, 4466 
Jagcrtiot, 4676 
Jftggon, Jaggcp, 4466 
Joggorjr, 44Da 
Jagghirc, 447a 
Jftggory, 167a 
Jagheor, Joghcordar, 
Jag Hire, Joghiro, 
Joghiredar, 4406, 
447a 

Jagndr, 4666 ; Jng- 
naut, 4C7a 

Jagory, Jagra, Jngre, 
J agree, 446a, 6, 
9246 

Jah'ghir, 4466 
Jnidad, 4746 
Jailam, 4586 
Jail-khana, 447a 
JatmAr, 211a. 505a 
Jain. Jainn, 447a, 6 
Jakad, 4446 
Jakatra, 71a 
Jaksoni Baks>om, 420a 
Jfilba, 3626 
Jalocimto, 4476 
Jalia, Jaliya, 362a, 6 
Jallnniakoc, 465a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama, Jnmab, 4496, 
6626, 706a 
Jamahoy, 4506 
Jnman, 4496 
Jambea, 469a 
Jam bo, 449a 
Jambolono, 4496 
Jamboo. 4486, 46 
Jambooic, 7886 
Jamdanni, 7076 
Jomdnr, 469a ; Jam* 
dlior, 469a, 497a 
James jc Mary, 449<l 
Jamgiber, 978o 
Jamli, 450a 
Jammn, 419a, 7376 
Jamna Masjia, 4G96 
Jamoon, 4496, 3996 
Jampa, 1836 
Jampan, Jumpanco, 
Jampot, 463a, 6 
Jamun, 4496 
Jamwnr, 7076 
Jan. 462a 

Janinya, Janbwa 
4686 


JancadOj Jangndn, 
Jani^i, 450a 
Jangal, 470a 
Jangama, 451a, 466a 
Jangar, 450a 
Jangom4, Jangomay, 
Jangumaa, 4506, 
451a, 1906, 5036 
Jantann, 951n 
Jiio, 45Ca 

Japan, Jap<lo, Jnpoo. 

Jnppon, 4516, 452a 
Jnquctc, 4146 
Jaquez, Jaqueim, 
443a, 4426 
Jarcoon, 452a 
Jard-HnfQn, 3986 
Jargon, 4r)2a 
Jarool, 453a 
Jask, 453a 
Jasoos, 4536, 736a 
Jasque. Jasqncs, 453a 
Jatra, 1856 
Jaua, 456a 
Jaugui, Jauguisme^ 
4616, 556d 
Jaukan, 1926 
Jaumpaun, 463a 
Jaun, 4536 
Jautbari, 2l4a 
Java, 451a ; Ibidisli, 
4566; Wind, 4566; 
Jawa, 4556 
Jawub. Jauaub, 4566 
Jand, 45Ga 
Jawk, 443a 
Jay, 457A 
Jeci, 457<t, 92a 
Jcctul, 4576 , 6Sa 
Jebad, Jeband, 458a 
Jckanat, 467a 
Jolabcc, Jclaubce, 
458a 

Jelba, 3626 
Jollaodnr, 4686 
Jelly, 4586 
Jolowdar, 4086 
Jolutn 4586 
Jem^tdar, Jematdar, 
Jomautdar, 4586, 
459a 

Jemendar, Jeraidar, 
Jomitdar, Jommi- 
dar, 9S06, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jenni, 459» 
Jenninora, 981ft 
Jennye. 459<(, 4G96 
Jennynck«hftw, 4596 
Jontiof, Jentio, Jen- 
tivo, 3686, 3676 
Jetgelmi, 3736 
Jerry, 438a 
Jcrubaca, 471a 
Jesscrah, 460a 
Jctal, 2936 
Jozaerebi, Jezail, 
Jezailebi, 4746 
Jezya, 460a 
Jhappan. 4636 
Jburaly 912t« •* 

Jhau, 4616’ ' 1 . 


JhauTOp, 4G0(( 

Jhoel, 457a 
Jhillmun, 4606 
Jhool, 4636 
Jhooto, 460a, 252a 
Jhow, 4646 
Jhuin, 4636 
Jicnlam, 829a 
Jidgea, 3546, 460a 
Jign^ 4446 

Ji]aud.4r, 4GSa, 7486 
JiUmill, 4606 
Jingal, Jinjall, 3786, a 
Jm^cc, 3766 
Jinjili, 374a 
JiDKall, 8286 
Jinny ncksbaw, J in- 
ri-ki-sba, 4.596 
Jital, 4576, 6786 
Jizyn, 460a 
Jn« Gornact, 4076 
Joanoe, 4656 
Joangn, 1436 
J 0 C 0 I 0 , 4606 
Jogec, Joghi, Jogi, 
Jogue, Joguodos, 
Jogui, 4Glft, 5926, 
8836 

John Ck>mpai]y, 4G2^t 
Joivrarco, 4656 
Jompon, 4626 
Jonk Ceyloon, 4736 
Jonqunnior, 473a 
Jooar, 465a 
Jool, 4636 
Joola, Joobh, 4636 
Jordafoon, 3996 
Jornufa, 3786 
Jooajo, Jooatjo, Josic, 
Josin, Joss, -Houio, 
•Stick, Jostick.4636, 
464«, 6, 7446 
Jouari, 4656 
Jougio, 4616 
Jew, 4 d46 

Jowalla I^Iookbi, 465a 
Jowdri, Jowarrcc, 
Jowarry, 465a, 6 
Jonanlla Mookhco, 
4646 

Jowaur, 46fw 
Ju5la mfiebi, 465a 
Jnbtcc, 4656 
Judna, Judea, 4656, 
466a, 566, 5036, 
691a 

Judgeea, 460a 
Jugl^lak, 46Ga 
Juggernaut, 4676 
Jugget, d35a 
Juggumauty 4CGrt * 
Juggut, 444. .* 
Jiigo, 

Julibdarr*^y.i> 

Jtini>^;148V'14 a 
Jumdmif .|G 9 a 
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Jumoa, 4606 
Jummn. 469aj 801a 
Jummninindco, Jum- 
ron-bimd;, 469a 
Jummabdar, 459a 
Jumna, 4696; Mus< 
jid, 4696 
Jun^alan, 4786 
JuQcan, 4736 
Jtmcaneer, 473a 
Junco, 4726 
Jungeera, 4696, 806a 
Jungcl, Jungitt, 470a, 
6j Jungle, 470a; 
•C^t, Cock, Dog, 
Favor, Fowl, Fruit, 
Mahals, Terry, 
471a, 4706, 9146 
Junglo, 4716 
Jungo, 4726 
Jungodo, 4506 
JuniorMerchant,2226 
Junk, 472a 
Junknmcer, 473a 
JunkauD, 4736 
Juok'Ceylon, 473a 
Jtmkeon, 4736 
Junko, 4726 
Juptoo, 4656 
Jurobassa, Jurobas- 
80 , Juribasso, Ju- 
rubaou Jnrybossa, 
474a, 4736, 36 
Juto, 474a 
Jutkn, 4746 
Juttal, 45Sa 
Juzail, 4746, 3736 
Juzrat, 3S8a 
Jwdl^C'inukhi, 4646, 
631a 

Jyedad, 4746 
Jylibdar, 46Sa 
Jyahkutcberi, Jyaho, 
475a 


KaSrle, 2S2a 
Ealxiai, 138a 
Eftb-ab, 138a 
Ka^ya, 1376 
Eabol, 1406 
Kaber, 176a 
KabeV'dar, 495a 
Eabkad, 1596 
Eabob, 138a 
Kdbul, 130a 
Kacb, 2866 
Kachcmire, 169a*^ 
Kadinar, ^6 
Eadel, 2646 
Kadhil, 4426 
Kafor, 1416: Eafcri- 

- 8tan,*1426 

/Kafilx^ 1426 ' 

'Eii6r.l41ar ' 
Eafur^canfnri, Fan- 

- .iturj, 15^ ^ 

^dfCnbdr, 495a/-', 

Krdian. 2696' va 

Kareinan,'^177tf‘ ’ 

1 


E&irsie, 47Sa 
Kaisurl, 1516 I 

iajeo, 475a, 1776, 
180a I 

Kakatou, 227a 
Kakk4,8S6 
Kakul,Kaku1a,1396,a 
Kal4,4956‘ 

KaWi, 1456 
Ealambac, Ealanbac, 
1446, a 

Enlanbu, 2366 


Ealang, 145a 
Eala Ja^h, Juggah, 
475a;Panee, Pany, 


690a 

Ealavansa, 145a 
Ealdaron, Kalderon, 
2356, a 
Ealeefa, 147a 
Eftlege, 236a 
Kaleoun, 147a 
Kalgi, 279a 
Ealikatu, 146a 
Eahkut,148a « 
Ealin, 1456 
Kalinga, 476fl, 222a, 
256a, 488a ; nagara, 
-patam, 4^a 
Eallaa, 3786 
Kalitrdor, 483a 
Ealla-Nimmack, 475a 
Eallar, 7196 
KaXXtdra, Ealliena, 
1496, 8766 • 
Kallidn, 1476 
Kalu-bih-niaa,2246 
Ealyana, 1496 
Kumalath, 7496 
Kaioata, 1^96 
Kamb4ya, 150a 
Kdmboja, 1506 
Ea^iX^’’* Kamkbu, 
Kaf(ot%as, 484a, 6 
Kampoeng, Earn- 
pong, Kampung, 
2416 . 

Kaznrak, 1606 
Kamtah, 2396, 248a 
I Eanadam, 15^ 
Eanaknppel, 247a 
Kanate, l^naut, 154a 
KanbSr, 2336 
Eancbanf, 2806 
Eancbi, SU56 
KondanSr^ 1546 
vl^ndl, 15j^ 
Kxiue^sattan, 2476 
Eungra, l^ngrah, 
631a, 6 
Eanji, 2456 
Eankan, 379a ; Kan- 
kana, 1736 
Kannekappel, 247a 
Eanneli Mas, 2246 
KSnnQ], 4356 
Kanobarl, 176a 
Kan-phou-tchi, 1506 
. Eansamah, 2476 
Eapat, 475a 
Kaphok; 1386 


Karab6, 163a Ecgnria, Ecgcria, 

Earache, 4806 477a 

Earano, 274a Keif, 4986 

Kniiinl, 6126 Kairi, 1736 

Koraque, 166a Ecla, 76 

Karavan, 1616 Eellant, 4836 

I^Aruwal, 392a ; Kara- Eollidar, 4836 
Welle, 1626 « Kcncbcn, 2806 

Eorbareo, Karbari, Keneiy, 4136 
475a, 6 Konncr^4776 

Earbasara, 4706 Koran, ^2a 
Earboy, 163a Eerenduin, 3976 

Korcannn, 4756 Eermonk, 1606 
EardafCin, 899a Kerne, 28da 

Kordar, 4756 Eorsey, Eerseymere, 

Karec, 165a 478a, 4776, 3766 

Eareota, 4766 Keschiome, 4856 

Karen, Knreng, 1636 Keaelbac!ie,4DS6,S25a 
Kari, 283a Koshimur, 169a 

Karcntina, ICar- Kcsom, 4856 

kanay, Kurkhuna- Eetchory, 4766 
jat, 163a, 4756 Kotesal, 4876 
Karkollen, 1596 Ketteii, 482a 
Karknn, lC3a Kettisoi, 4876 

Kamuta, Kamdtak, Kettule, 167a 
Knrn^tic, Kam(4> Kettysoh Kottysoll, 
tik, 1646 4786 

Koror, 276a Khabar, Khabbar, 

Karrab, 606 4946 

Karralm, 1656 Kbadcr, Kbadir, 

Karr^nl, 2736 4786, 606 

Karri, Kamo, 2S26, Klinibar Pass, 4826 
2S3a Kbair, 1736 

Kas, 480a Khakcc, Khaki, 4786 

Knscm-bazar, 263a Ehalaj, 371a 
Kasblsb, 1696 Khalcge, 236a 

Kashmir, 169a Khalj^ 372a 

Kaaid, 263a Ehalsa, Khalsajee, 

Kns-knnay, 233^9036 479a, 66 

Eassemb^r, Kas- Khan, 479a 
sem-Baznr. 263a Khanna, 4796 
Eossimcre, 478a Khansaniiu Khan- 
Kasuans, 1706 saman, 2476, 4796 

Katak Benares, 289a Ehanum, 4796 
Katarah, 497a Kharek, 165a 

Katcho, 2866 Khaiita, Eharltodar 

Kathd, 598a 4756 

Kattura,497a Eharkoo, Eharki, 

Kauda, 270a 4786 

Kaul, 476a Khos, 168a 

Kaulam, 7526, 829a Ehash-khaah, 284a 
Eaunta, 476a Khoss, 480a 

Kauri, 270a Ehitsya, 480a, 2636 

Kauss, 480a Ehat^ 2646 

Kavap, 1336 Khata, 1746 

Kayo), 1406 Kbodah, 476a 

Kazhegie, Knzhokie, Khcdmutgar, 4866 
389& " Kheonkaiib, 485a 

Ku^, 178a Ehoibor Pass, 4826 

Kebab, 138a Kheldt, 4806 

Kebuloe, 476a, 6086 Khelaut, 484a 
Kechmichc, Keck* Ehelwe^ I49a 
misbe, 486a, 4856, Khemkaub, 485a 
216a Ehonaut, 1546 

Keddab, 476a Kbcrorc, 276a 

Kedgeree, 4766, 65a: Ehctiry, 482a 
Pot, 4776 Khichri, 4766, 477® 

Kedgeree, 477a, 414a Ehidmutgar, 487a 
Kcolodar, 4836 Khilaji, 372a 
Keomcab, Kcemcob, EluFat, Kbilat, 4836 
485a KhUij, Kbiltji.Kbiljv 

Kcemookbt 6186 3706, 371a, 6 
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10111^011, 149a 
Khirltj, 4806 
Khit, 487rt 
Khmor, 160& 

Khoa, 4806 
Khodom, 366& 

Khoiftli, 234t 
Kholoc, 251a 
Khookhori, 491 
Khoonky, 2515 
Kliot, 4805 
Khoti, 4815 
Klirl, 2745 I 

Khsbatrapa, 7975 
Khubber, ]^ubur- 1 
flar, 495rt, 4945 
Khud, Khudd, 4815 I 
Khulcofu, 147a ' 

Khulj, 871a 
Khundari, 4185 
Khuroof, 496a 
Khdr Mdria, 2805 
Khurrecf. 482a, 496a 
Khuss, 2835 
Khutput, 482a 
Khuttry, 482a 
Khuzmufgftr, 4865 
Ehybor Pas^, 4825 
Kiaffor, 1415 
Kiar, 2345 
Kiaraiiansarai, 4795 
Kia-sbi-roi-lo, 169tt 
Kiati, 911a 
Kic, 483a 

Kichcri, Kicbiri, 4765 
Kichmich, 486a 
Kichr?, 5805 
Kiddorpore, Kid- 
dory-porc, 483a 
Kidgcne, 414a, 477a 
KidjalivrAh, 1405 
Kiolingkia, 4S9a 
Kieshisb, i70a 
Kil, 483a 
Eilki, 2785 
Eilladar, 483<c 
Killa-koto, 4835 
Killaut, 4835 
Eillodar, 4835 
Killot, Killut, 4835, 
270a, 8085 
Eihm, 7505 
Eimkha, 4845, 797a 
Ein(diA*dotb, 7075 
Eincob, Eingcob, 
484a, 5 

Eing-crow, 485a 
Kinuil, 77(^ 

Eiosck, Kiosquo,485a 
Eioss, 261a 
Xioum, 499a 
Kippc>so1o, 4875 
Eir, 483a 
Kiritnl, 2735 
Eiranchi, 3305 
Eirba, Eirbco, 485a, 
5, 465a 
Eirkee, 4785 
Eirpa, 278a 
Eirmnt, 397a 
Eishm, Kislimco, 
Xishmi, 4855, 486a | 


Eisbmish, 4S6f( 
Eishrl, 4765 
KislKisi7495 
Kismas, 486a 
Kismasb, 486a 
Kismutdar, Kismut- 
gar, 4865 
Ki^smiss, 486a 
Kissorsoy, 7075 
Kist, lustbundeo, 
4S6a, 5, 8205 
Eistmutgar, 4865 
Kitoi, 174a 
EitArcb, 497a 
Eitcbareo,Eiicboreo, 
Kitchory, Kitchri, 
4765, 477«, 65a 
Kitesoll, 487a 
Kitmutgar, Kitmut- 
gaur, 4865 
Eitsorye, 4765 
Kitsol, Eitsoll, Eitta- 
sol, Kittasolc, Eit> 
tcsaw, Kittisal, 
Kittisoll, Eittysol, 
Kittysoll, Kitysol, 
487a, 5, 1855, S07a 
Kitul, 1665 
Kitzory, 4765 
Kiudan, 762a 
Kizilbosb, 4985 
Kbt, 4955 
Klnng, 1455 
Kling, 4875, 222a 
Kno^aty, 613a 
Kol)ang, Eoebang, 
490a, 6355 
Kooo bue, 7505 
Ko^l, Eoowil, 4905 
Kofar, 141a 
Kobinor, 491a 
Eokan, 245<c : >Tana, 
2445 

Eokcela, 4905 
Eokor-noot, 2295 
Kokun butter, 2545 
Kol, 2405 
Kolamba, 7525 
Kolb-abmus, 224a 
Eoll, 2495, 7195 
Kolong, 24^ . 
KwXtr, 2385. 
Eoju&p,KoAcap£a, 2385 
Komati, 217a, 2375 
Kotnukco, 2515 
Konkan-Tann, 2145 
Konkor, 49Ga 
Koocbi-Bundur, 226a 
Kookry, 4915 
Eoolco, 251a 
KooIocdO, 219a 
Koolkurny, 7665 
Eoolumbee, 4915 
Kooly, 250a 
Koomkoc, Eoomky, 
2515, 4915 
Koomoosb, 8305 
Koonja, 2495 
Koonky, 2515 
Koormureca, 279a 
Koomis, 494a 
Eoorsi, 252a 


Koon»a Moorya, 281a 
Koot, 4915, 746a 
Xooza, 492a 
Eop, Kopaki, Kopek, 
Ivopeki, 1215,2585, 
a 

Eor, 262a 
Koni'kora, 1595 
Koratcbco, 2765 
Korr, EoHa, 2555, a 
Komish, 4935, 494a 
Koromandol, 2585 
Eorrokorre, 160a 
Kwpu, 2385 
Eos, 262a 

Koshoon, Koshfin, 
492a 

Kdorro;, 492a 
Rotamo, 3665 
Eot!}*ah, 3925 
Eo'tou, Kotow, 494a, 
5, 4925 
Koiul 4945 
Kotwal, 266a 
Eoulatn, 752a 
Koidli, 2505 
Kourou, 276a 
Kouser, 492a 
Koutel, 4945 
Kowl-uamiu 2685 
Kowtow, 4^ 

Koyil, 4905 
Kraal, 259a 
Kran, 272a 
Kranghir, 273a 
Kris, 2745 
Krocotoa, 2275 ^ 

Kroh, 7485 
Eror, Krori, 276a 
Erosa, 2615 
Kualiar, 406rt 
Rubber, Kubber- 
rlaur, 4945, 495a 
Eubocr, 2775 
Kuch ]^har, 248a 
Kucborco, 28S5 
Kuchi, Kucbi-Cbina, 
226a 


Kunebonce, 2805 
Kiincbinii^ 7745 
Kundha, 630a 
Kundra, 4135 
Kunkur, 496a 
Kuraba, 163a 
Kunv-kura, Kur^ 
' kOra*. 1505 * ' 

Kiiracbeo, 2765 
Kuranchy, 2725 
Kurboe, 485a 
Kureef, 496a 
Kumool, 4.965 
Eurpab, 278a 
Ktirs, 8305 
Kuruh, 2615 
Kurundor, 281a 
Kutzburdar, 244a 
Kusbnb, 283a, 5005 
Eushk, 485a 
Kushoon, Kusbun, 
4925 

Kuskos, Kuss-kuss, 
KusU’kujsu, 2835 
Kusoombab, 2525 
Eusuma, 2595 
KutAr, 4975 
Kutcba, 2875 
Eutcheri, 2885 
Kuttar, 4975 
Kuttaun, 2655 
Eutwal, 266a 
Kuzolbash, 4935 
Kuzzak, 2625 
Kuzzanna, 4975 
Kuzzauk, 2625 
Kuzzilbasb, 4975 
Kyfo, 4985 
Kyoung, 4985, 6195 
Kytheo, 499a 


Laar, 5055 
Labbei, 5235 
Lac, Lacazaa, 499a, 
501a 

Ijacca, 1775, 4995, 

600ff 


Kuchurry, 288a 
Kudd, 4815 
Kuddoo, 2785 
ICubdr, 405a 
KQka, 383a 
EOkan-Tuna, 2445 
Kukn, 4915, 9235 
EuU, 4955 
EtOam, 752a, 8285 
Kulkumee, 2485 
Kulgic, 279a 
Kullum, 2195 
Kiilsco, 279a 
Eulwu, 751a 
Eumaki, 2515, 252a 
Eumari, 252(C 
Eutnborbund, 280a 
Eumban, 2385 
Kummeky, 2515 
Eummcrbund, 2S0a 
Kummul, 2795 
KumpAsa, 4955 
Kum>sba, 280a . . ' 
Kunbeo, 4915 ' * 


Laccadive Islands, 
500a 

Laccowry, 7075 
Lack, 5005 
Lacka, 500a 
Lnckemgc, Lackbor- 
age, 5015, 4805 
Lacott, 521a 
Lacrc, Lacr5o, 500a 
Lacsamaua, 5126 
Lackt, 500a 
Ladoo, 524a 
I^gartbo, liBgarti, 
Lagarto, 185, 14a, h 
Lubari, ^ Labcri, 
lilhon • Bandar,^ 

Y 


Lakh,:5Qi5.:;;^i'V' 
LakbjraJ;^! 6‘ J 
.LAKkAbalSba, 6^a 
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AdKKos, 4996 
lAknau, 52 U 
I^krArngh, 521a 
Lalichia, 5185 
UWa, 5016 
UiU-shraab, 5016, 
82Ga 

I^mn, Lanmli, 602a 
l4nRm<icno, Iaida- 
sory, 6026 
lAmbndnr, 6246 
LambalH, lAmballic, 
5026 

Iauco, 5136 
lAnchoA, lAncban^ 
Lanclmng, 501a, 6 
5036 

Lanchar, lAncham, 
503a, 5026, 5126, 
650rt. 7336 
lADcbin, G1G6 
Land Brcczo, -tomo, 
•wind, 503rt 
Landjam, 501a 
lAngan, 3766 
lAngn^qno, 503a 
Langoianno, 5086 
lADgesacko, 503a 
lAngianne, Lnngicn, 
5036 

lAngoteOj Lnugolhi 
Langoti, lAOgoty, 
Lan^uti, Xan* 
goutin, 5236 
Langur, 525a 
Langutty, 5256 
Lanjang, Lanjao, 
Lan John, 5036, 

40Ca 

Lankm, Lankino, 
6166 

lAnkoutah, 5256 
Lontea, lAntcca, 
501 r. 6166 
Iao, 5036 
Laos, 601a 
lAquor, 4996 
LaquesaUp 501a 
La(|ucsiniena, Laquo 
Aoraona, 5126 
Lar, 505a 
Lir bunder, 5076 
Lara, 5056 
Larul, 506a 
Xtr^ln, liirawl, 505a 
Larack, 506a 
Laree, 975a 
Larok, 506a 
Llrl, 505a 
Lari. 5066 

Lnriuunda, I^ribnn- 
dor, 6076 

lariitu^ lArijn, 5066, 
IbH^* U^lno,' 506a, 
Strive, Lbthbnndar, 




Larym, 5056 
Lraynon, 5066 
lAScar, ^ Loscaroon, 
Lascari, Lascariinv 
Lasearin, Lascarit, 
lAscarr, tnscarym, 
Lftscaryn, Lascora, 
Laschlrc^. Lasco- 
rcon, Xmar, Las< 
];er, Lnsqnarim, 
Lasquariol, 5076, 
50S<i,6, 509a, 8096 
lAssamnno, 5126 
Xlt, 509a ; Justoy, 
Justy, Padro, Sa> 
hib, Sckrotiir, Sik< 
ritar, 509a, 6 
Lat,5096 
Latoritc, 510a, 13S6 
Ikith, liitbi, 5096, 
5l0a 

Latflca, 5136 
Lattco, 510a 
Lattccal, Latttal,5106 
LnOrobender, Lauro< 
bundor: 5706 
IauH, 522a 
Law OfRccr, 5106,178a 
Lawrio, 5076 
Laxaman, Laxamana, 
Laxmiana, 5126 
639a 

Laylon, 6216 
licaguor, 5126 
Loake, Lcaquo, 501a 
Lcchio, Lcchyn, 5136 
Lhck, 501a 
Lccquo, 513(( 

Leo, 518a 

Lceebe, Lecclice, 
5136, a 
LeoMm, 621a 
Lcft'hand Castas, 
1716 

Loicki, 5136 
Loilao, 621a 
Loimua, 514a 
Lek. 501a 
Lokin, 5156 
Le-lang, 6216 
Lommannec, 7076 
Lomon, 5136, 5166, 
517a; Grass, 514a 
Lcopara, 5146 
Lcqiie, 501a 
Lequeo. LequGS, 
Leqvio, 5146, 51^ 
Leskar, 509a 
Lotchi, 5136 
Lowchew, 5146 
Loylom, Loylon, 
621a, 6 
Li, 513a 

Liampo, Liampoo, 
615a. 6 
lachi, 5136 
Liguan, 3076 
liii, 613tf 
Likin, 6156 
Lilac, Lily<oak,516a,6 
"Limju 5166 • 
limb 622a 


Lima, 5166 
Limon, 514 a 
Limpo, JJmpoa, 5156 
Ling, Linga, 5176 
Lin^dhurl, Lingait, 

Lingam, 5176; LiA< 
gainism, 5176 
Liiigarnnt, 5170 
LIngayet, 517a 
Xjfngbam, 5176 
Linguist. Linguistcr, 
5l7a, 6 
Liagiim, 5176 
Linguoa, 5176 
Lip<tap, 518a, 1866 
Lfquca, 515a 
lisciadro,6306 
Lishtce, listec, 518a 
Litchi, 5136 
Liu km, 5146 
Llama, 502a 
Llingua, 5176 
Lohro Bender, 5076 
Ijpitia, 5*i^ 

Loll, 502^ 

Lollab, 416 
Lomballio, Lom- 
banlio, h02b 
Longcloth, 518a, 7076 
Long-drawars, 5186, 
65a, 9446 
Long!, 5196 
Long'shoro wind5l9a 
liongiii, 5196 
Lontar, 519a 
Looebar, 519a 
Lcx)>cboo, 5146 
lioongca, Loongbee, 
519a.6,51&i;Harba, 

blagnrub, 7076 
Loory, 522a 
Ijqo^ 5196 
tiMtab, 5226 
Lootcha, 519a 
Looiiotvalla, Looty, 
Looty-wollah, 5^6 
Ijoquat, Loquot, 521a 
Lorch, Lorcha, 5216, a 
Lord Juatey Sahib, 
6095 

Lordo, 640a 
Lonne, 63a 
Lory, 5216 
Lota, 622a 
Lote, 5225 
Lotoo, 5226 
Louan jaoy, 87a 
Loiicbeo, 5^6 
Loore-bender, 5076 
Loutoa, Loutbio, 
5226,621a 
Louti, 5206 
Louwen, 5047* 
Lw'o-bird, 523a 
Loylang, 6216 
Lo^'tca, Loytia, 523a 


Lubbay, Lubbe, Lub- 
bee. Lubbye, 523a, 
6, 4886 

Luckorbang, 5236 


Lucknow, 524a 
Luddoo, 521a 
Lugao, Lugow, 5216 
Luharunf, 507a 
Lumbanah, Lum* 
bUneh, 5026 
Lumbcnlar, 5216,7476 
Lungca, Lunggi,5196 
Lungoor, 5216 
Lungooty, Lungota, 
5256 

Lutigy, 5196 
Lunka, 526a, 1886 
Luscar, 50S6 
Lnt4’hau, 5226 
Luti, 5206 
Lutl-pDtl, 521a 
Lutt6, 5226 
Lycbea, 513a 
Lym, 6^a 
L5*roo, 517a 
Lympo, 5156 


Monbar, 5266, 540a 
AlaajOn, 539a 
Maamlllu^dar, 5196 
bloancipdnr, 59S6 
blu'bilp, 526a 
Mabar, Ma'bar, 626a, 
6, 4556 
Maya, 530a 
bfacayar. Isle of, 1806 
Macao, 5266 
Maearco, 5276 
Macassar, 529a ; poi> 
son, 5296, 9356 
Maccao, 5276 
Maccassa, 529a 
Maeco Calinga, 489a 
Maca, 529a, 164a 
MaclttCn, 5916 
j^faebao, 527a 
Macbar, 36 
^lacbate, 599a 
Macheen, 5306, 4556 
Machilla, 5966 
Hacbfn, 531a, 4a 
Muchis, 5316 
6Iachltbandar, Moch* 
lipatan, 56^ 

Mncis, 5296 
Mackrea, 5286 
6[ac6a, Macua, Mao> 
qunr, 5926 
Macr4e, 52S6 
Macto Calinga, 4S0a 
Maciia, Macuar, Ma- 
nna, 5926, 593a 
iracttla, 603a 
Madafoena, Mada- 
fuQum, Modapo- 
lam, Mndapollnm, 

5316, 532rt, §786 
Mada>’i, 416 
I^Iaderas, Madcrass, 
534a ' 

Atadesou Bazarld, 
606a 

Madmfaxao, 632a 
bladros, Madraspat- 
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an, Madmspatnam, 
582a, 533^, 534a 
Madrcmaluco, 534a, 
2645 

I^Iadrcspatnn, 5335 
^fadura, 5345; foot, 
5d5a 

I^Iaestro, 5385 
l^Iag, 5945 

^lagadaxo, Maga> 
docio, ATagadoxa, 
Alagadoxd, 535a, 5 
Aliigamby, 6955 
Alagozmo, 536a 
Alagb, 5945 
AIngol, Mogul], 572a 
Mnbobar, 541a 
Alnbuehami^i, 1835 
Alahacbeon, Alaha* 
cbtna, 5305, 531a, 
1975 

Afnhnfm, 211a 
Alabnjanum, Moha- 
jen, Mahdjun, 
636a, 755 
Alabal, 5475 
Alabana, MahannAh, 
636a, 5655 

Alahuruslitra, Maha> 
rattor, 637a 
Alabosaula, 538a 
Mahusln, 5315 
Alabawat, 5365 
Mabd, 636(e 
Mahi, 536a 
Maboua, 575a 
Mabottbut, Alahoui, 
5365 

Alabrat-dcssa, Alab- 
ratta, 6365 ; -Ditch, 
537a, 5 

Mabsoor, 538a 
Alafdan, Alaidnun, 
607a 

Maind, 6075 
Alainato, 538a, 560a 
Alois, 5365 
Alaistiy, 5385, 1465 
Maitre, 666a 
Maji, 5585 

Majoon, Alaju, Ma- 
jum, 530a, 695 
Alakadow, 5695 
Alakoaaar, Makoaacr, 
629a 


ATalngue, 5915 
Malnf, 640a 
Atalal, 51Ga 
Atnla in-sana. 1155 
Malaio, 5445 
Alalniur, 516a 
Alalnud, AlAland}', 
6tf7a 

Alalnquozc, 5045 
Alalntroon, 544a 
Alalaiiar, Alalavar, 
5405, 5415 
Alalny, 645a 
ATnlaya, 540a 
Malnyulaxn, 5165 
Malayan, Aialnyo, 
Malaysia, Malay- 
sian, 646a, 5 
Maldivn, Aloldiv’cs, 
AlaA^, AIal6-divar, 
5465, 5475, 640a, 
S4Sa, sm 
Alalcenda, 567a 
Malom, Alalomo, 54da 
Afaloqua, 5445 
Alali, Maliah, Alnli- 
bar, 64(^ 

Alalicut, 5685 
Malik !mrl^ 567a 
Malindi, 567a 
Maliurh, Alaliyi, 546a 
Alallabar. 5415 
Alalleo, 5755 
Alallo-inollo, Alalmal, 
596a, 5955 

Maluc, Alaluclic, 

Alaluco, 576a, 5 
Alalum, Alalumi, 
548a, 5 

Ala/idrpat, 5365 
Alnmbroni, 549a 
Mnmbu, 545 
Alam^lin, 558a 
Alamim, AlamTrun, 
MamirSni, Mnini- 
ranitchini, Alajui- 
pAt, Alamiron, 
5485, 549a 
ATamlutdar, 549a 
Mamoodeatl, 7075 
Alamoodoo, Ain- 
moodi, 3895, 7075 ; 
Alainoodic^ 135 
Mamool, Mnmooloo 
6495 


Makdoshau, 5365, Mamooty, Mamoiy, 
7505 Mamuty, 6495, 3585 

Alakhsoosobad, G06a Alan, 5645 
Makfazan, 536a Alanbai, 102a 

Alakor, 559a AInnbu, 55(( 

Alalabar, 5395 ; Alnnchoao*, Aloncbua, 
Crcopor, 542a ; 550a, 5495 

ISars, 542a ; Hill, AInnchy, 5135, 596a 
54^ Oil, 542a ; Alancina, 550a 
Rites, 542a Alancipdar, 5985 

Alalabarian, Mnlo- Mancock, r)7a 
l}arica,AIn1abanck, Aland, 5645 
5415 Alnndadore, 550a 

Malabathrum, 543a Mandalay, Alandald, 
Alalaca, Ainlacca, 550a 
5445, a Mandapam, 2215 

Afaladoo, 545a Alandarij, 5515 ; Alan- 


darin, 6505, 69S5; 
Boat, Language, 
552a ; Mandarin!, 
Mnndarino, 5515 
Alandavi, 2865 
Alandoroon, Afam- 
dcrym, 6515, a 
Alnndra^ 5985 
Mondorijn, Alan- 
dorin, 5515 
Alaneli, 564a 
Mancivo, 550a 
Manga, 55 ia 
Mnngnlor, Alanga- 
loro, Alayydrov/), 
AlangarouliAInngn- 
nith, 5525, a, 553a 
Mango, Alangoa, 5545 
ATangoe, 658a 
AInngelin, 553a 
Alangerol, 553a 
AlangcstniD, CSJa, 
Mangtnllino, Alan- 
giar, 553a 

AIangla>*ar, Mangla- 
vor, 653(J 
Alanglo, 5575 
AInngo, 6535 ; Bird, 
555a; Fish. 555a, 
695a ; Soowors, 
5555 ; Trick, 5555 
Afnngostaino, Man- 
gostan, Mango- 
stano, Mnngo- 
stoon, Alnngo- 
stlian, 557o, 5565 
Alangrovo, 557a 
Alanguo, o515, 658a 
Alanguloro, 5525 
Alangus, 5965 
Mangy, 558a 
Maniaknrer, 577a 
Alanfbdr, 540a 


Mnnicarcn, 577a 
Alaniokchor, S5S5 
Manilla, 2255 
Manilla-man, 558a 
Alan^’aru^ 6525, 8285 
AInnjoo, 558a 
Alanjce, 5495 
Alanjcel, 596a 
ATanjy, 558a 
Alnnnickjoro, 5585 
Mansallo, GOla I 
Alanaebdar, 5985, 9a ! 


Alansjoa, 550a 
Alansono, S78a 
Alansulman, 604a 
Alaiiicry, 5515 
Alantimento, 73a 
Mnntor, 5515 
Alnntra, 5985 
Alantri, AInntrin, 
5515, o, 5985, 6445, 
645a 


Mantur, 5085 
Alanucodinta, 5585 
Manzoill, 509a 
Mao, 5615 

Ala-pa-’rh, 526a, 752a 
Mapilla, Alaplot, Ala- 
pulor, 586a- . * 


Maqua, 5925, 593a 
Alanibout feathers, 
7a ; Alarab-butt, 
Marabout, 12a, 7a 
Alarama, Alararaat, 
Alaramut, 6585. 
659rt 

Maratha, Mnratta, 
Alaratto, 537a, 5 
Alarcon, 5675 
Atarcbin, 531a 
Mardi, 535a 
Margoisc, Margosa, 
Alargosior, 659a 
Markborc, 559a 
Marmutty, 559a 
Miirsall, 601a 
Martaban, Alarta- 

bano, Martaban!, 
Martabania, Mar- 
tabano, Alartaman, 
Alartauano, Marta- 
vnan, Martarana, 
569a, 5, 5G0a, 5 
Atartil, 5605 
Alartingalo, 5605 
Mnrtol, ^05 
Mar^rdrec, Mar- 
vrarry, 561a 
Alaryacar, 661a 
Mas, 530a, 5 
Masai, 538a 
Alosnlchi, Masaulohi, 
6015. 2195 
Atoscamr, 5615 
Mosc, 530a 
Mnsocr, 538a 
Afash, 5615 
Mnshal, 601a 
Mash'alcbf, Alash- 
arguo, 6015 
Mnsin, 4555 
Alaskce, 5615 
Alaslipatnn, 662a 
Mnsofclii, 602a 
Afnsoola, 603a 
Ma<^, 155a 
Alassalchoc, Alossnl- 
gco, AIns3a1gi,602a, 
6015 

Alnsoaul, 6015 
Mossnula, 725a 
Atassaulchee, 6015, 
602a 
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Mntcr, MCrt 
>rAth, C0.Vi 
Mftthuura Mntlira, 

\m, 

Mnticnl, r»0S/i 
Mntmncc, 0C2h 
MntrovHi r»C2/# 

Matty Mntto, />Cd(r. 

7a/» 

MatuRiy Mniiim<s 

oortb 

Jlnty, r>C2if 
MfltrA Fmiicsi, 80^1 
Maim dcs cliicnc.*, 
r»ss?i 


Mentary. Mcntriy 
fi52^t 
Mciiriliy (iOOa 
Mcredlly Mcrcar, tdll 

Mcrvlianty Juniory 

SeiHor, 222A 
Mcrc!ct)aiiiy CCOri 
MorpOy Morpf, Mcr- 
iTtiiy Mcrjcc, IfCSdy 

IMccddtny TiOOtf 
* Mc«cj>fitaniyn, Mc<o- 
pcitnminy &G2/t 

Mcquito, 

im 


Mnucnniy ri77d 
Matili!»ry •\bh 
Mnulilmy 518(1 
3TauniIct, 5C3A 
Mniind, MnnnCy 508^). 

5016. 8076 
Mntmi*. 5S26 
Mnu^im. 578a 
MauviIo. 

^lavah, 575(t 
Mnxila. 5906 
^laynm. 5306 
Maynnilni-Tnna. 103a 
Mayln, 5 Ia} llAli. 5G5a 
I^tAvnnto, Maynato, 
Ttlaynatto. 53S6 
Maz, 155(f, 530<e 
^lamgnin, IklazAlton, 
Mnzngomry Mnzn< 
guao. 5656, 787« 
Mndmln. 6006 
McanAy Mccanna, 5656 
^IcnrbAr. 5656 
Meehan. 5016 
Mcehooy Mceluia. 
bm 

Mcckloy. 5656. 5976 
jrodan,6066 
3rodotw)1]on. 532a 
Mcaann, 5656 
Mocehiim^n. 79a 
Meoni**«, Moem^ilnr, 
MeoRi'»^co, Moom?- 
sidnr, Jlccmsw, 
5656 

Mcorbar, 565(1. 6136 
Mehaul. 5C6a 
Mchtar. Alohtur. 

566a. 130a 
Mohtm, 335(1 
^Tcidan. ^Icidaun. 

C07a, 6066 
Molacha. 51 i6 
Molanzauo. 116a 
MolcquAy 5116 
^lolilKir. Molibaria. 
510a. 6 

Melinda. Molindo. 
( 566^ 

vbridcs 6pfa 
'uToiaori^. ‘'Atcmira. 
\548fr;W0a' 
lAoni*Kilnlt, 567tt *y' 
M^na. 5046 . 

M^ato. 5386,,... .t 
Mondoy. 


Mc«^epotnn, wM 
Mc^ticia, Mc*<t!ck. 
McHtifOy Mentify 

Mcstlz- Meslixa. 

60l((. 6. 605ay 1726. 
0336 

Mc^trt. 539tt 
MomuIIa. 5926, 603a 
Mct»h, 5626 
Metico. Mdif. 6016 
Mutmhnee. 5626 
Mhrir'palm. 1666 
Mlmwd. 5746 
Midan. C07a 
Mihtcr, 56G(t 
MihlNtr. 5106 
Mt-H-ku. 576(1 
Milindc, 5666 
Milkdmnh. -hedge. 
56Sa 

Minn, 561a 
Mm.a. Minah. Minaw, 
607a. 6 

Minconio, 56Sa 
Mindoy. 5676 
Minor, 6076 
MmiUnr. 540a 
Mimroy, 568(1 
^iinubar. 5406 
Mirabary, 565a 
Miras Miraiidnr. 
5656 

Mimtfo. 537a 
Mlr-bandar. 127a 
Mir&chal, 5S(kiy 6. 
6376 

Mirobalao, 6006 
Mlocnll. 56S6 
Miscory, .66S6 
Mid. 5686 
Midipatan. 562(i 
Miaquitto, 500a 
Mi«>ree. 56S6. 8636 

Mi9siAt,56S6 
I^Iisdala. 601 a 
M i^sulaintom. 5G2a 
Mistnri. 076 
iMistcesa, Mistemds 
Alintiee, Mistico. 
005((. 6016. 531a 
Mistry, 5386 
Miihkol. 5686 

t iMiynna. 5656 
Mizoro. ClOd 
Mizqiuta. 590a 


Mna, 561(1 
Moafkiry rm 
Mad, 5706 
5IoM, Mobnd, 5C0a 
Mocadnm, Mocadan, 
Mo(»daOy 5Toea- 
dnn, 560a 

Mo^andan. 3fomn* 
(lad. Moennoon, 
6061. 6 
Moccol. rf71a 
MoccuddainAy 5696 
Mocondon, 602a 
Moctudabad, G06a 
Moenddum, TiGOa, 
8016 

Modocalinxra, 4S8(i 
>I(H]cliary MwicHiary 
M(K]c1yanr, McKlih 
ialy Modliar, 5696, 
876 


Modum. 535a 
Moi^ayXitxrcref;, 5526 
Mofa«^n, I)eir. 
nnny Adawlut. 5«; 
^lofn«<iiIitc. 570a 
Mdg. 346. 5916 
Moga. 5Sl(i 
Mdgiili, Mogalia. 571a 
Mogen. 316. 501(1 
Moghul, 5716 
Mo^ecio, 53.56 
Mogol, Mogoli, Mo* 
golidan, Mopoll, 
Mogor, 5706. 5/16, 
572a, 6. 575a 
Mograbhin. 50.'ki 
5rog\ie. 5016 
Mogul,' Breeches, the 
Great, 5706, 573a, 
5716 

Moliannah. 5656 
Mohawk, 22a 
Mohoehintao, 1076. 
531a 

Mohoorce. 5746 
Mo*bo*tclion*po, 1836 
Mohror, 5746 
MuhtorcfnyMoliturfa, 
501a 

Mohtir, Gold, 573a 
Mohurree, 5746 
Mohurnim. 5746 
MohaTi. 5746 
Mokaddam. Mokud- 
dcm. 5006. 2186 
Molarec. 5706 
^Io*]a*yo. 510(1 
Molobar, 829a 
MoloJsbim. 57ria 
Xloley, 5roli, 575a 
Molkov, 456 
Molla,*r)706 
Molly, 5756 
Xlologonicr, 9506 
6Tolol^. 57Ca 
Molo*ya. 570a 
Molnccn<(, MolncKho, 
Moluksc, 5756. 5766 
XIomaity, 5106 
Mombaim, 1036 
Mombarcck, 5786 


Momlaym, Mom- 
bayn, lOflo, 6 
Momotty, 5406 
Motniri, 5186 
I Monlio) m. 1036. 787a 
; Moiic.am. Mon^, 

! 578(1, 5776 

I Monendon. 560a 
Moiidah, r>SfVi 
Mono. 5766 
Moncf^r. 5766, 6856 
Monc|ir)ro Cloth, 7076 
Monctli<ione. 57Sa 
Mono) iioor, 5076 
Memp^. Monctdl, 
Monghol, 5706, 
571ff 

3Iongoo«e, Mongute, 
5066, 507a 
MonlKtr, 5106 
Monkoy*br(»ad Tree, 
577a 

Monoek. 576a 
Mon^am, Monson, 
I Moav.«oon, Mon- 

! aoon, Monsson, 

M(m«3oyn, 577a. 6. 
578a 

Montnlnn. 5606 
Monto'l^no, 301a 
Month^onc, 578a 
Monfro^N 563a 
^lonz.lo. 578a 
Mcnlvtrek, 5786 
Moochulka, 5786 
Mfxxjhy, 570'! 

Mooda. 5836 
lilooga, 5506 
Moomiooadar. 4656 
IMookhtar. )fookht« 
yar, Slooktcar 
579(1 

Moola, ^tookaa, 3Too* 
lah.MooIlali. 5796, a 
Mooheo, 5/06, 178a, 
5116 

Moonaiil, 5S0a 
Moon BIiudnc<is. 5S(ki 
^loong, 5806. 6396 
Xloonga, 5S06 
Moongo, 5506 
Moonalico, Mocmabi, 
Moomhy, SSla. 
381a 

Moonsiff, 5516 
Moor. 5S16. 8S7a t 
Gold. 574a 
Moora. 5836 
^ilouRili, 5836 
Moore, 5S26 
Mooreo, 7076 
Moorct. 5746 
Moorish, Moorman. 
5816, 5846 

Moorpungkey, hloor* 
ptinkcc, Moor* 
punky, 5Sla 
Moors. 5S4o, 417a 
Moorum, 585a, 1386 
Moosin, 5786 
Mootaheo, 579a 
Mootsnddy, 5856 


INDEX, 
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Hopuii, 

!Moqiia, 216 
Llora, 5S6(t 
I^Iora, 5836 
Morali, 574n 
]VIorab, 586(C 
Morambu, 585a 
Moratta, ]Moratto, 
Morattoo Ditch, 
Moratty, 537fl, I 
ISIOrcheo, 2Hord-du- 
chion, Mordoohi, 
Mordcchin, l^Iordo- 
chino, Mordcscin, 
Mordosin, Mor- 
dczi, Mordoxjjn, 
Mordoxim, !Mor< 
dexin. Mordicin, 
Mordishccn, 5866, 
587a, 6, 588a, 5896 
Mordixixn, 6896 
More, 5826, 583a 
Aloroxy, 5S7a 
Lloro, 5826 
ISIorrani, 585a 
Mort do chion, 5866 
Mortavan, 5596 
Mortishoei^ 5886 
hlortivan, 5606 
hlortahoo, Morxi, 
Moirxy, 6886, 687a, 
5866 

Mosandani, 602a 
Mosanl, 6016 
Llosch, ISIoschoo, 5906 
l^TosoUay, 5896 
hlosloman, 604a 
Mosolin, 6006 
Moson, 578a 
Mosqno, Hosquotto, 
Mosquoy, 6896, 
590a, 130a 
Mosquito, 5906 ; 

drawers, 5186 
Mossalagco, 6016 
Mossapotam, 562a 
Mossolld, Mossollay, 
5896 

Mossollini, 6006 
Mossoloi, 602a 
Mossoon, 5786 
Mossnlo, 603a 
Mostra, 605a 
liloturpha, 591a 
Mou^ao, 5/76 
Moucoi, 5926 
Moufti, 5936 
MoiryouX/or, 5706 
Xloulmcin, 591a 
XIounggiitia, 5966 
hIoung>kio*li, 553a 
Moupson, 5786 
Xlomifc Doly, 5916 
Mouro, 5816, 582a 
Mouscolino, 6006 
XIouso'doer, 5916 
hlousscl, 570a 
Mousson, 5776 
hlowa, Mowah, 5746, 
676a 

iloy, 6946 
Moxadabath, 606a 

3 s 


Mran-ma, 131a 
Mu*allim, 5186 
Mucadamo, 5696 
Mucbalka, 579a 
Muchdu, 5916 
Mucbill&a, Muebilkni, 
579a, 5786 
Xlucboa, 5926 
Mucbwa, 5916 
Muck, 2^ 
Muckadum, 6696 
Muckiui, 5916 
Xluckta, 581ct 
Muckwa, 6926, 593a, 
003a ’ 

Mucoo, 592^ 

Muddar, 69^c, 9a 
Muddle, 593a 
Mudoliar, Sludolyar, 
6696 

Xlucson, Muesson, 
578a 

Mufti, Mufty, 5936, 
6101, 178(1, 6a 
Xliig, 5946, 695a 
Mugalia, 671a 
Xlugg, 694a 
M^gadooty, 581a 

Muggar, Mugger, 

Muggorbeo, Muggra- 
bee, 595a 

Xlug^r, 595a, 867a, 

Xlugbal, 570a 
Mubarram, 6746 
Xluknddatn, 5G9a, 
9236 

Mukhtyar-nutna, 
Muktear, 679a 
Mukno, 592a 
Xlukuva, 692a 
Mulai, 5796 
Mulaiblr, 5406 
Miilkofl, 5686 
Mull, ^56 
Mulla, 6796 
MuUagheo - tawny, 
6956 

Xrutlah, 5706 
Mulligatawny, 6956 
Xlulmull, 59^, 7076 
Xlulsckot, 590a 
XInlugu banni, 5056 
Xluncheo. i^l& 
Munebool, 596a 
Munebua, 550a 
Slunegar, 677a 
Mungo, 5806 
Xlungoos, Mungoose, 
5966 

Mungrolo, 5526 
Mungul, 5706 
Munib&r, 505a 
Munj, 4766, 5806 
Munjoot, 597a 
Munnopoom, Xlun- 
ncoi)oro, Jlunni- 
69Sa, 697a, 

Xlunny, 3966 


Munsco, 5816 
Munshecl, 596a 
Mdnsby, 6816 
Miuiaif, 5316 
61unsoon, 5766 
Munsubdar, 59Sa 
61untra, 5986 
Muntreo, 6Iimtry, 
6986 

Muuzil, 599a 
Mura. 6836, 787o 
Murciial, 58Ca 
Murgur, 595a 
Murmmut, 5536 
Mvsedt, 599<( 

Muscato, 591a 
MuscoUn, 6006 
Musebat, 599(( 
Muscheit, 5906 
MuscictoQ, 591a 
Muscus, 5996 
Musendou, 6026 
Musheod, 5906 
Muslim, 7076 
Alusic, 599a 
Musk, Musko, 599a, 6 
Muskoto, Muskito, 
591a, 5906 
Xlusk-rat, 5996 
Musland, 601a 
Muslin, 600a 
Musnud, 6006, 4006 
Musoola, 603a 
Musquoet, 5906 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalcheo, 602a 
Alussalla, 601a 
Mussaul, 601a 
Mussaulcboi^ 6016 
Mussoct, 5906 
Musscldom, Xlnsson- 
dom, Hussondown, 
602a, 6 

Mussberoo, 7076 
Musslcman, 604a 
Xlussoan, 5786 
Mussocko, 6036, 776a 
Mussolen, Mussoli, 
XTussolo, Xlussolin, 
6006 

Blussoola, Mussoolah, 
Mussooleo, 6026, 
603a 

Blussoun, 5786 
Alnssuck, 6036, 92a, 
735a 

Blussula, 603a 
Mussulman, 6036 
Blust, 604a 
Mustco, Blustocs, 
604a, 3536 

Muster, C05a, 10S6, 
7076 

Blustero, Mustico, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2556 

S , 605a 

man, Mustil- 
lunni, 604a 
Blui^ 6056 « 

Blutcbliputtun,' 562a 
Muth. 6056 


Blntra, 635a 
Mutseddy, Mutsud- 
deo, Mutsuddy, 
5856, 1576, 334a . 

Mutt, 6056, ISOa ^ 
Mnttasuddy, 5856, 
384a 

Muttongosbt, 6056 
Muttongyo, 6056 
Muttra, 6056, 5346 
Mutumiddy, 5856 
Muxadabad, ]Muxa> 
dabaud, Bluxada* . 
vadf Muxidavad, i 
Btuxoodavad, 6056, 

606a 

Muzboo, Muzbuboc, 
Muzzuboe, 6066 
M3*amia, Myannab, 
5656 

Blydon, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynah, My- 
nob, 607a, 4906 
Blyrabolan, Blyro- 
balan, 609a 
Blysoro, Thom, 610a 
Mi’story, 539a 


Nabab, Nab&bo, 

611a. 6106 
Kabi, u93a 
Nabob, 6106 
Nacabar, 625a 
Mch, 620a 
Nachoda, Nacoda, 
Nacodor, 612a, 548a 
Nader, 621a 
Niomot 632a 
Naori, ol5a 
Nafar, 614a 
Nogn, 613a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagarco, 6136 
Nngorkote, 631a 
Nngberi, 6186 
Nagorcoto, Nagm 
Cutt, 6316 
Nagroe, 6136 
Nahnb, 6106 
Nahoda, 6126 
Naib, 6136 
Naibabij 7076 
Naic, Naicklo, Naig, 
Kaiguo, Naik, 
614a, 6 

Nainsool^ 70Sa 
Naiquo„014a, 569a 
Naif, G15a 

Naitoa,Naitoani,6206 
Nakorkutt, 6316 / 
Nukbodba,i^^l^iii> 

Nakkavuramy/^^- 


uxu'4 > ^ 

Nanjbiv*darim, Ifhm-5 
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Namboorco. Nora- 
bourii Nomburo, 
Koralmri^ C1C& 
Natn^Kine, CICa 
Kun, 610& 

Xniui, 27m 
Naud, cm 
Ndyyai ClSa 
’ Xon^Kiquo, [i03a 
KaiKpracot, G31a 
Nflnko, Nftnkcon, 
ClGct 

Konking, Konquij, 
Konqultii ClCa, h 
KuranfTt Nfininj, C12a 
Norbadah, C21a 
Norcodao. Nnrcon- 

dam, Gl7n, h 

Knrd, Kardo, NdoSoi, 
Kardo^tachys^Aar 
fl»<V 01 ^ 
Naryrccla, GlSn ; Nor* 
Rbil, CIS/' ; Naipt, 
22^/, Sfia; Enr- 
K«.sai, 

Narooo, 402b 
Narrows, tho, C18fr 
Narsin, Norsinf^Oi 
Norsirifrua, CliVi, 
G18&, 97m 
Nossidc, G192f 
Nnssir, 621 a 
Natch, €206 
Nauabi, Kauabo, C106 
Nnuprocot, 63U 
Naukar, G29(t 
Naund, C102* 

Nouro‘(, Nanrozo, 
Nnuru^, Naurnus, 
Naurdz, G30&, n 
Nantcb, ffiJOa; •Giri, 
G20a, mh 
Navab, Gila 
NaToit, C20ft 
Norob, Nnwnb, Na- 
waub, 611 M, Zr, 612tt 
Nftybo, G136 
Niw^ne, Nayqwc, 

Nayro,* 01 6« 

Nozarann, 9106 
Naacr, 635a 
Nazir, 6316 
Nazir, 621a 
Nnzur, 6d5a, 574a 
Nobi, 693a 
Nccodtt, 6126 
NccuTcran, 625a 
NoogrecTcUnga, 4886 
Neel, -Kothoo, -Wal- 

Njopo, G27a’' 
^^gnnopaut,* 708a^' . . 
iN^apatom, 

Wra, NdgavoMii 


Ncgcrcoat, G316 
Kcgomlx), G^ 
Negmglio, Negmis, 
Cnpo;598a,C226 
Nogn, Negro, No- 
grod, 6256jjt 
Nocumbo, G226 
Nolighcrry, 6256 
xVoip, G1S6 
Neitea, 6206 
Nelo.G236 
Noli, 875a, 4056 
Nollogrcc, Nolligrco, 
C2(m 

Nolloro, 6236 
Nolly, 6236 
Ncmnai, Nemptai, 
6166 

Nopa, 73S6 
Ncrbadda, Nor-, 
buddn, G24a, C236 
Ncrcbn, 62 la 
Ncrdaba, 624a 
Ncreroon, Nero- 
raonor, Neremon* 
near, 6296, G30a 
Non, 856 

Norik, Korrick, 
6246, a 

Noraynt, Norayot, 
Koroyat, 6236, 6206 
New Haren, 7276 
Newiy, 2276, 522a 
Nowly, 438a 
Nezib. 0316 
Npape, Ngapee, 6246, 
51a 

Niab, 614a 
Nibe, Nihan. Nib- 
bunatn, 6276 
Niccanneo, Niccan^ 
neor, 70Sa 

Nicobar, Niconrar, 
Nicoromn, Nicii- 
bnr, 6246, C25a 
Nigaban, 74Pa 
Nigger, Xigroo, 
625a, 6 
Nihang, 9a 
Nil, 316 

NiWwnr, 6236, 752rt 
Nfigai, Nilgnu. Nil- 
gW 622a, 6216 
Nilghorry, 62J6 
Nili, 6236 
Nilla, 70Sa 
NilHgroc, 626a 
Nilo, 150a 
Nilsgau, 6216 
Nim^ 022a 
Nimpo, Nimpoa, 
Nmgpoo, 5156 
Nip, Nim, Nipar, 
r«ipe,lSpcr,Nippa, 
627rt, 620rt, 6, 140fl, 
837a 

Nirk, Niruc, 62 la 
LNirvlna, Nirwana, 

^ 6276 

Nizam, the, 628a ; 

• til ^Mulk- 
:5;fJrt^,^S6 r 


Nizamaluco, Niza 
Maluquo, Niza<» 
mosha, Nizamoxa, 
Niza 5(itxaa, 628a, 6 
2646,516,6416 
Nizamut Ada^lat, 46 
Ntzzer, G35a 
Nobab, 611a 
Nockaacr, Noeboda, 
Nockado, Nock- 
hodft, oiSa, 6126. 
490a 

Noo Rewe, 6306 
Noga, 61^ 

Nonody, Nobuda, 

cm 

Kolutr, C2SI 
Noka)day, 6126 
Nokor, Nokur, 629a, 
163fl,1826 
Nol-kolc, 629a 
Non-regulation, 029a 
Non, m, 522tt 
Korimon, 6296 
Noroosc, Norose,€30a 
Norih-trostor, Nor'- 
wester, 639a 
Notch, G20a 
Noucbadtir, 6306 
Noukttr, 629a 
Nowajit, 6206 
Nowbebar, 630a 
Nownyse, Now-rc«^ 
6306, a 

Notrsbadder, Nox- 
adre, 6306 
No^Ta, 522a 
Nucq[Ucdab, 021a 
Nuddcca Rirers, 6306 
Nudjoor, 6316 
Nuggiircoto. 631a 
Nujcob, 6316 
Nakur,629a . 
Nullali, 632 m 
N umbdn, Numda, 
6326, a 

Numerical Affixes 
6326 

Numraud, Numua, 
Nainud, 632a 
Nuncntics, 6316 
Nunda, 632a 
Nunweo, 708a 
Nuro, 622a 
Nut, 6346 

Nut, Indian, 22S6 ; 

• Promotion, 6316 
Nntb, 6346 
Nuzr, Nuzza, Nuzzer, 
G35a, 6316 
Nym, 622a 
Nype, Njiieira, 627a, 
6266 


Oafyau, 641a 
Oaraeta, 4856 
Oart, GSaa 
Obatig, 6856 
Oebiha, 751a 
Odta, Odian, 4636, 
46(i<« 


Odjotn, 6386 
Oeban, 6356 
(£il do ebat, 176a 
Oegli, 3a 
Ofanto, M3a 
Ogg. 9a 

Ogolim, Ogouli, 423a, 
6 

Ojantana, 951a 
Olq, 6360, 323a 
Old Strait, 6356 
Ole, 6366 

Olbo do gato, gatto, 
1746 

Olio, 63S6 
OHpbant, ^3a 
011a, Ollab, Olio, 636a, 
6, 140a 

OBiara,Oinbrah,6376, 

6486 

Ombrol, 9516 
Omodwanr, Qmecd- 
war, €366, 637a 
Omlab, 637a 
Ommerand, 6376 
Oram, Omnib, 6376, 
o, 18a 

Omum trator, 6376 
Onoar, 716 
Onbrolo, 9516 
Ondem, 4136 
Onor^ Onoro, 4226, a, 

Oojyno, 6376 
Oolank, Oolock, 9716 
Oolong, 909rt 
Ooloo Ballang, 
Oolooballong, 639a 
Oonari, 4136 
Oopns, 9586 
Oojdaby Oop^o, 639a, 

Oord, Oordh,Oorccd, 
6396, 725a 
Oordoo, 6396, 417a 
Oorial, 6406 
Ooriyn, 6406 
Oorlnra, 8966 
Oomd, 6396 
Oosfnr, 780a 
Ootacamund, 6406 
Opal, 6406 
Opcou, 421?i, 426a 
Ophium, (^bynn, 
Opio, Opion, 
Opium, 6406, 641a, 
6, 642a 
Opper, 426a 
Oraflo, d78a 
Orancaya, Orancayo, 
0446, 645a, 20Sa ' 
Orang Barou, ^Bant, 
896fl, 6 

Omngimyc, 645a 
Orang Deodong, 4396 
Orange, 642a 
Oranglmyn, Orang 
Kiyo, 6446, 645a 
Orang-lmna, S9G6 
Orong-otan, -otang, 
-ontnn, -oiitang, 
•utan, 6436, C14a 
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OmnkncA. Oninknr, 
471rt, C146 

Orda, Ordo, Owlu, 
•Inzar, CIO f, h 
Orcngo, GJ36 
Organ, ClPa 
Orpm, 1655 
Onncfiy, 754a 
OriDgal, 703 1 
Ori’si, Ori«-3, Orixa, 
o, 616 

Onnc«L ClCa 
Orxnedno, C156 
Ormudto, Onau'», ! 
Ormux, GiG6; Or- 
murine, 6156 
Omij, 116 

Orolnhnp, Orolnlon, 

630ii 

Orombarro**, C1C6 
Oronro, 0136 
Oronlor, ClfHt 
Omca, Orracha, CGa, 
3:»7rt 

OrrnlnD,346 
Omiqna, 306 
•O//o0i, 8706 
Orta. Ortha, C^fv?, 6 
Orto’an, G17a 
*0/51 Isr, Oiy/jj, 7056, 
704 1 

Od>et, DC^ : 

O>four, 760i 
^Hta, Oltali, Otter, 
' )4/fr 

^ to,OUof,C47cs2 lO-t 
Oidc, Oudh, 0176, 
40:i6 

Onran-Outarg, Ou- 
ning-ontang,U146,rt 
Ojnly, C106 
Outcry, C4S'r 
OuTulor, 6436 
Oti, 41r>, 7946 
Oicrland, CIS6 
Oi idore, 0496 
Oul,C196 
O:>ut'o, 0176 
'OfijHj, 0386 


Paeat, Pacauly,7C5'i 
J*acr.i, 7*416 
I*.ar< m, 6*J26 
IVcbiimiria, 15a 
Vrehin, 0916 
J'a^ola, 7016 
r. fldio, 0506 
P.itjdimnr, 0^76 
Paddy, I4inl, I'ii-ld, 
O'lO *, 6 

Pnd<»'h'^M\ Cr»2*e 
Padi Wrd. 0,606 
padre, 

cr,v^t Pidri, 

Pnrlrigi, l*ndry, 

(,6V, 

Pad ’jav, 062^/ 
P.irc‘j'»ni, 71®a 
I*a"ar, 0526 


Pngari, 7356 
Png.aiT, C.626 
Paged, 0556, 657rt; 
Pagoda, Tree, 0526, 
0576: JVigodo, Pa- 
godi, I6igodo, Pa- 
gody, Piigotlia, i 
(,.716, 050<i, 6, 05704 1 
ClCa 

Pagucl. 1236 
Paguodc, 0556 
Paliar, 7dC'i 
iVihlavi, 0.176 
Pnlilavrnn, C416 
Palir, 730a 
P.aliTcr, Olrt 
Paibu, 1096, CSai 
Paid:, 7186 
Paigu, G93a 
Pailc, 71*6e 
Pnlloo, 05S6 
Painted Goods 714rt 
Pniquo, 7 19a 
Pai^ali, 701a 
rai^lic!i«h, 7016 
Pnjimn, 74^ 

Pajar, 91a 
PaUoti^, 7016 
Pal, CS9 1 
Pdlapillss C591 
Palakijn, Palanikecn, 
CGla, 8516 

P.alaniporo, 6026, 70S« i 
Palanckcc, IViIan- | 
chine, G006, a \ 
Palangapux, (1026 
Pahnglcan, COla 
P.dAng 0026 
Pnlatii a, P»ahnkccn, 
p4tKnktn. P.alan- 
kiiio, Palanquccn, 
P.ihnrniin, 059a, 
(>30 1, 6, CG16 
Palapunt/, 73^6 
IVan, Tlla 
P,\)a\tMtxi, 0616 
P1H^\^ limdar, fl3a 
!*.aJeacalo, 7306 
P.ik \'nr, 7156 
Palo Ale, tleer. C02» 
P»i!o bimro, 7*>6 
Palciacatti, 7306 
p4ald i o,Pale4,y,C61a, 

P.alciiiiK)rp, C62/1 
Paltnbcen, p4,bn- 
tiuin, GOlif, GOO-: 

P.i'cp.*nts 
)>tm7en, 7d*^6, a 
P.ali, (mV6. 730 1 
p4i!kt e.MUa; -Garry, 
CGla, 3056, G,696 ; 
Pall 1,0006; gharry, 
GOb! 

p4inAkfL, Pallamkin, 
IMlInnkco, P.ilhn. 
quin, 0(Ar, 

PalleneUli, 7-106 
P.illn^'ar, 719 1 
I6ilh‘ki. 0006 

P.3Ji, 0G3t 


Pnllingcny, llCa 
PaiiinUjn. 0606 
Palmas, (^no das, 
COfm 

pAlrooiras, Paln)cn<is 
Palnioroo, Palmlm, 
Ptalmlras tJapo, Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Pomt, Palm) ms 
Point, 0016, GG5a 
Pnnibou, OVt 
Pnmbro, Pamcrin, 
Pamorinc, OG&c 
Pampano, 7il« 
Pampolmoo'^o, 
•moiuiso, 72l6 
Pamphlet, Patnplco, 
Pamplc^ 7216, a 
rnmroo.PuD] rf ,005t»,a 
Pan* Paoan, Pnnant, 
CS9\ 3«rt 
Panchagtlo, 6056 
Panchacct, Pancbait, 
710.1, 7396 
rAnch4alar4 172*t 
Panchanaan, 7416 
Pnnchnngn, Pan- 
chlRgnm, 0656 
Panchaut, Panch.a- 
\ ot, 7 10«* 73% 
Pandtv.ny, C5S6 
Piindacl, P.andal, 0056 
Panddmm, OCCa 
Pandaranc, IVindar- 
uni, Pnndanny, 
OCOa, 6, G07a, .610a 
Pantlaron, Pnnd.a- 
mm, PAndiiruDi, 
CGOa , h 

Pandtuil, 0056, GOOa 
P,mdoct, 741rt 
Pandejadn, COSa 
Pandel, 60.56 
Pandit, Pandito, 
7406. 711a 
Pandy, 6076 
Pang-.ab, 742 a 
Pang«aiA, Pangaio, 
Punpara, OO^t 
Pang-ob, 7 12*1 
Pangolin, 00^6 
Pnnguagada, Pnn- 
giiaj, Prtngua>e, 
(>6S.i 

P.lnT, 6596 

1*411110*1, PamC4il, CC9 1 
Panicale, COOa 
iMiiic ir, 009 <t 
P iitiMarami, C07« 
Psmkar, l*.\niquai, 
b69a 

PanJ lb, 7 12 1 
Panjw «U| tW56 
Panji, 7.576 
J*an)n id, 712^1 
l*aTila* 7ra 
P.triool, 6706 s 
Pamano, 74 be 
l\ins<.hn ip, 742a 
Pnnia/lop <1 1 » ^ 

Paritiro. ..PodIpW* 

pal, - 


Panthay, Pantlak 
6096 

Panucll, 670x 
Papadom, 725a 
pA2>aio, Papsio, Pa- 
paw, Papay, Pa- 
paya, 0706, C71tt 
Paper, 725a 
Papp4io, C/lrt 
Pnpun, 0716 
Paquin, 0916 
Par, 37«Vi, 73Ca 
Phrii, 7296 

Phra-beik, Pamb>kc, 
672a, 0716 

Paradise, Bird of, 046 
Paramantri, 0116 
P.imnglico, 072a 
p4aningi, Pamngui, 
353c, S-lla 
Pamo, 733it 
Pani*'h<u,ir, Pnmaha- 
wnm, 7006, 701a 
Paraya, OSla 
Parbulty, 6726 
pansec, 6S16 
Parclicny, CS36 
Pardii, rardno, Par- 
dau, Panlaw, Par- 
don, 6766, 6726, 
677«, 6* 8956 
Parca, 6706 
Parco, 650(1 
pares} A, 6S06 
Parcll, 078a 
parctcheii, 0836 
Parcya, 6796 
Paignm, 0936 
Pana, CSOic ; Pamh, 
0786 ; Arrack, 575a, 
OSla; Dog, 6Sla; 
Kite, OSla; Panar, 
0S(Vs681o;Pari>n, 
CS06 

Par6, 7336 
P.arocco, 1166, 873a 
Panntnm, P.arpoli, 
Panitttt} , 6726, 

509(1 

P.irrci, Parrear, 
P.xrrcycr, Parriir, 
P.arry' 6796, ObOa, 


OSla, 130a 

Parscp, pAr«oo, P.ar- 
poy, 0«16, CS2a 

r.ar-iidunr, 7006 
Parvi, CS2 t 
P arl“ib, 0736 
I*nrtridgo, IlHck, 
996; Grey, 3956 
Pnni, 1216 
Parxoc, ^ P.xnn, 
0‘?2r, ^ 

T*.\slj«nr riO-i fr 
GS:6, / 

OVl.ov,; .V 

P.ute(iur, 03.76 ^ 

jut, r»js%t / 
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746^ „ ^ , 

Patano, Patandor, 

746fr, 747« 
patawa,74f& 

Patch, 633a; Leaf, 
0836 

Patcharoo, 0836 
Patchaw, 6526 
Patchoroo, Pftt* 
cherry, 6836 
Patcbo\tliu0836 
Patchul:. 740rt 
Patcca,684tt 
Patcco, Patccoon, 
6S3a 

Patoi, 6S6a 
Pntoil Patel, Patoll, 
6356, 686tt 

P&tclla. I^fttoUoo, 
Patoilo, 6876, C88a 
Fatomaro, 6876 
Fatenaw, 6866 
Patcquo, 6856 
Pater, 6616 


Pater, 6906 
Pathfo, 7466 
Patiman 6S7a 
Patna, 086(1 
Patnl'dur, 740rt 
Patola, Patella, Pa 
tolo, 6866 
Patro, fl52« 

Patsjnalc, 7456 
PattiL 708a 
Pattnk,(^a 
Pattala, 68G6 
Paltainar. 68/tt 
Fatten, 7466 
pnttanae^ 6866 

Pattate,M66 

Pattairulil.74/6 
Pattol, 636a 
Pattelio, 68/6 
Pattemar, 68/6 
Fattena, 6866 
Pattimar, 3926 
Patxiah, 652a 
Paunl, 165o 
Pauco*nia, 693a 
Paugul, 7176 . 
panljBSDa 
Paulwt, Panlistin, 
688a 


Payolsc,7486 
Payon-gbaut, Cwa 

Paycod, 657a 
Pdyik, 749a 
PAjIn-ghdt 690a 
Pazahar, Din 
Pazand, 6586 
Pazcm, 691a 
Pazend, 6906, 6586 
Pazzo, 6826 
Pc 9 a, 704a 
pccca, 734 o 
PcccuU, 6906 
Pccha,/04a 
Peco, 9086 
Pcch, 693a, 6 
Pocul,6906, 48a, 9186 
Pcdcnro, 691tt 
Pcdcshaw, 6526 
Podir, 6906 
Podra do Cobra, 848a 
Pcodda, 6916 
Pccdoro, 691a 
Pconus, 691a 
Pce^l,Pcop\il,C92a, 

Poor, 692a 
Pego, C93a 
Pcgo,90S6 
Pegn, 693tt ; 

®506; Pony, ^36 
PcgiSo,Pcgnu,69^,6 
Pohlovan, PcUhvto, 
7376 

PohlTX, 6576, 6586 
Poicho-lcano, /016 


Porganfi, Pcrguniieh, 1 
The Twenty-four, j 


Paumphlot, 721a 
Faun^, 7J»6 
Pannchway, 

Pausengi, 230a 
Poutshaw, 6526 
. Patizecoar,^917a 


6886 , 


89a 


iCSdt 
Soopane**;- 
*VPaft'HOtil896 / 

' C9j)a 
Bhygn, 693«>y‘ ' ^ 


Feign, 693 
Peik,7486 
PciKich, 7146 
Poischcush, /OW 
Poiah-khannn, /016 
Poisbor, 7006 
Peisbwnh, 702a 
Poise Ccrra, 80Sa 
Poker, 8606 
Poking, 694a 
Pekoe, 909tt 
Folau, 711a 
Pelican, 6946, 2896 
Pollaeata, 7806 
Polo, 7106 
Polong, 854a 

PonahcTAA7ori095a 
PeTidar,Pendaul,6656 
Pcndet, 741a 
Penguin, Pen^yn, 
Pengwin, Pen- 
gwyn. Duck, 6956, 
09w 

Peniosco, 708a 
Penical, 6696 
Fonisso, 6916 
Pentado, 7136 
Peon, 696a, 220a 
Peon, 7236 
Peor,-6926 
Pop«, 6986 
Pepper, 69/ p 


Peri, 699a 
Porim, 5366 
Porpot, Perpotuanco, 
Porpotuano, Por- 
Tietuity, 699a, 6 
Porria, 680rt 
PerMitm, 6996, /la, 
2596 

Porsco, 6816 
Pcrsb&wcr, /006 
Fersiani, 6S2a 
Persimmon, 6996 
Portab, 6706 
Pcnimwvucum, /OOa 
Porrilis, 876 
Porwanna, Per- 
wauna, /446 
poscaria, 700a 
Peghash, Poschosoh, 

714«» 

Poshawur, /00a 
Posheubz, 701u 

Pcihcush. Pcahkosh, 
701fl,401a 
Peshkhaimn, Pesh‘ 
ihlina, Posh-kbia- 

mat, 7016 
Poshour, 701a 
Pcsbun, •Pos^B, 
Pcihwah, 702a 
Pcsket, 701a 
Pesquoria, 700a 
Potamar, 6876 
Petamh, 716a 
Potorailly, 7^ 
PottA, Pottoh, /026 
Poun, Pe-uno, 697a, 


/04a 

Poyxo Sorro, 80Sa 
Phntnegor, Phan- 
fioegnr, PhSnslgar, 
7026, 916a 
Phaorn, 3586 
Pharroaund, 3546 
Phaur, 736rt 
Phermnnticlote, 9166 
Phoruabahr, 3506 
Phorwanna, 7446 
Fhilin, 354a 
PTbinco^ 691a 
Phiranp, 853o 
Phirmaund, 3546, 58a 
Phoidar, 2166 ^ 

Phonghi, Pbongi, 
Phongy.7%.8916 
Phooleben, 7ig6 
Phoolkaree, Kiool 
kari, 7026, 70Sa 
Pboongy,724a 
Phorea, 756 
PhooTza, Phoono, 
Phoorzer, /03a 

I Fbosdar, 222rt 
Photn, 708a ^ 

Phousdar, Phouadar- 
dar, Phousdarry, 


3236, uwi»# • 

PicOto, Picotta, P»- 
cotteb, 7046 
Pioquedan, Picque- 
dent, 709tt 
Pider, 6906 
Pidjun English, /09a 
Pie, 705a 

7486 

Piccoy, 633a 
Piece-Goods, 703a 
Piorb,7246 
Pierres do Cobra, 84 / 6 
PicEchtok, 7456 
Piexo Sorra, 80Sa 
Pigdan, Pigdaun, 

709ff ^ , 

Pigeon, Green, 39.xi 
Picr-atickor, -sticking, 
710«, 709a 
IHgtail, 7106 
pike, 749a 
Pikol, 6906 
PiWf, Pdau, Pil^. 
PiUou, Pillft^L,^}- 
loo. Pilow, 7106, 

71W 

pimplo-noso, / 216 , 

8176 

Pinang,Pimiu6®i 
Pinnon, 695a 
Finaaco, 703a 
Pindara, Pindaroo, 
Piadareht Pin- 
dairy, 

713a; 7116, 7126 
Pino-applo, 7186, 266 
Pinpiy, 69«a 
Pmjrapolo, 7136 
Pinnace, 6916 
Hntado, Pmtodw, 
Pinthado, /136i 
714a, 202a, 2556 
Pion, 6966 
Pipaij Pippalf 682a 
Pir, 6926_ 

Pirdai, 677a . 

Pire, 6926; ponjam, 
17a 

Kriaw, 6796 
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ristcli, Pi^cheo, 
7M6, a 
PK-itiR, 71U> 

PisnMicc, 7346 
Pitearia, 700rt 
3*l^ca«i3i, IMicasli, 
Pi‘«licu^h, 701(1, 6 
ooMj 

715a 

Pi«?o, 8076 
)>is*a, 3S06 
Pi*»vinc, 6S3t 
Pitan, 717a 
I'ltarah, PitArmb, 
7}5rr, m 
Pire, 70lrt 
IMncis. riftcy. 7176 
Plantnhif Plantan, 
Plantanc, Wan- 
tano, Plmiton, 
3^1nntiii,7I&i,710((, 
6,7ir«f 
Plav«;cy. 717a 
Platan, riatami*,73C t 
P(?chot, 7456, 1736 
P«Kr. h76, rnnia 
Po<lo4mr, 6726 
POdito, 7106 
Pod‘-haw, C52a 
Poodcchcrj', 7226 
Poco, 7676 
P»>?e:lc, 7176 
Pf^odo, C556 
Pohneco, 721a 
Pohoon, 7236 
PciUon^nut, 718a 
Polcermoro, 7166 
Polca, Potcan, 718a, 6 
Polo^'ar, 71S6 
Polcr, Polwr, 71S6, <t 
Prtlicat, 73G6 
IWiirar, 7186; Pog, 
71l»6 

Pollam, 7106 
Pollicat, 7306 
Pollocl«‘«Aiig, 7206 
Polo, 7106 
P'o.lo*m«*«o, S3#i 
J>olo“yo-l2?n, 7206 
Polonpii* Polongo, 
7206. !^*ki 
I'nlumuuin, 762a 
PoWar, 737tt 
Polya, /186 
Poiygnr, 710rt 
Pottjcri, fi05a 
Pomfrci, 721a 
Pommolo, 7216 
Pompliret, 721a 
Pomjwlcon, Pom- 
pono, 7216 
Ponacaud, Ponnin, 

Ponnny, ICCa 
pond all cri, Pondi- 

cherry, 7226, n 
Pono, 7276w 7376 
Poiigol, 7226 
I'onsc, 730a 
I'on^y, Ponway, 0^86 
Pont do Chcroc, 722<e 
Poojn, Poojnli, 7226, 


723a ;Poojah9, the, 
3216 

Peojarco, 723tfc 
Pooien, 723a 
Pool, 723rt, C22a 
Pool kindy, Pool- 
bundy, 7236. a 
Poollghco, 7186 
Poon, 7236 
Pootmmalco, 7216 
l^oonpeo, 721a 
Pooritna. 721a 
Poorl>oali, Poofbeca, 
Poonib, 7246, a 
Pootly Nnuteh, 7246, 
I’opcyn, C716 
Pi>-j>o, 7406 
Popper, PopTKsr-caho, 
7216, 725.f, 418a 
Porana, 721a 
Porto, Wi 
Porca. 72.‘)a 
Porcolain, Porcolana, 
Poreclaiiio, Porco- 
Inn, Porcelano, 
Porccllaino, Porcol- 
latin, PorcoUifno, i 
Porcclyii, 725(1, 6, 
?206, 126* 

Porchi. 7276 
PorcleuJtfo, 

Pore, 3S56, TSO'r 
Porgo, 72C6 
Porqnntt, 726a 
Pomelota, 7256 
Porto Grande, Pc- 
quitia, 725a 
Portatoon, 7 16a 
Porta Nova, 7276 
Portia, 727a 
Porto do Gale, 3C06 ; 
Xovo, 7276 ; Pi- 
nueno, Pichono, 
7276, 72Sa 
Por/ellann, 72d/f 
Po^htin, Pontcen, 
IVitlii. #2*v« 

Potnil, t‘.«6 
Polan, 8a 
l^otato, SS66 
Pot«hanprb, PoUbaw, 
C52a. 6, fc656 
PotHiock, 7466 
Pottah, 72«6 
Pottato, 8366 
Ponchong, OOOa 
Poujari, 723(1 
Pouiia, Poullat, 7186, 
5026 

Ponran, 721a 
Pournchower, 7626 
Poyal, l*oyo, 703a 
Pra, 7286 
Pranp, 7206 
Pmcnl, Pntenta, 
730a, nC3/t 
Prngo, 730a 
Pmffimna, C9S6 
Prdh, 7206 
Pmliu, 7336 
Prammf^o, OGa 
1 Pfatc^p, 07 1« 


731a, 


Probi- 

7316; 


Pran, Praw, 

7336 

Praw, 7286 
Ptaya, 730a 
PrayAga, 7206 
Pfcgona, 0036 
Pren, 733a 
Presidency, 
dent, 7306 
Prlchly-licat, 

•penr, 732a 
Prigany, 69S6 
Procolnfm, 720a 
Prock, Cla 
Proo, 7336 

Prom, Promo, Prone, 
733a, 7326 

Provoo, I’row, 7336, a 
Pros, 51a 
Pncca, 731rt 
Pucino, Pucho, 
Piicliok, 7456, a, 
1736 

Pucka. Piickah, 734a 
Puckalto, Pitcknll, 
Pttckally, Puckanl, 
Packnuly, 7316; 
dwys, TJVKt 
Ihickcr, 731a; plco, 
70 la 

Piickero, Puckcrow, 
783(1 


Puckery, 730a 
Puddiclicrry, 722a 
Pudifotanca, ]^ldi• 
patnn, Pudoixi- 
tana, Pudripataii, 

73, *6, a 
Puduk, 270*1 
Piigg.nroo, 736a 
Pupgoe. 730a 
Pupgorlo, 7336 
Pngply, 7176 
Piippry. 7336 ; -wnla, 

0356 

Pufflcy, 7176 
PiiliU.nn, 7376 
F*uhur, 730a 
Pnjo. Piijah, (23a ; 

nijahs, the, 723ft 
PfliMri, 723a 
IMkkn. 7316 
2r2a 

Pula, Pul.'\Tnar,736a,6 
Puleent, *h.nndkor- 
cliicf, 708a, 737rt 
Pulcr, 713^ 

Pullcat, 7306; hand- 
kerchief, fiia, 70Srt, 

737« 

Piillao, 711a 
PullicheriT, 722a 
Pullie, 71e6 
Pullow, 711(1 
Pulo pjanou, C05a • 

Mien, Pultoon, I’nl" 
tun* 737a, 1526 
inilu,7206 . . . 

l'«-li|-®lia-|»u-l6|.lf00V , - . 

PulwAh,* 

Pnlttar, 4737a ‘ . ' 1 Pyo,'74tfi ^ 


Pulwaun, 737fl, 0536 
Pummohnoso, Fum- 
pclmoos, Pnmpct- 
mos, IHimplamiiso, 
Piimplonono, 7216. 
722a* 8176 
Pun, 7376 

Punch, 7376; -ghar, 
739a ; -house, 739a 
Punchayot, 7306 
Pund, 7376 
Pundal, 2216 
i’undit, 740a 
Pundull. 0056 
Puno, 6u7a 
Pun-ghurry,^3726 
Punjab, runjnub, 

7126, 741a 
Punjum, 70Sa, 46 
l^inka^ Punkah, 
Piinlavr, Punkcr, 
743./, 6, 7426 
Punsarco, 741a 
Punshaw, 6r»26 
Piin^dco, CSS6 
Punt, 7106 
Punta di Gallo, 3C06 
Punticliorry, 7226 
Punto OaJo, 3606 
Pwnin, Pttrtna, 721a, 
8236 

Pnrb, I^lrba, Pur- 
bancan, 721a, 6, 
68G6 

Purccllain, 7206 
Purdnli, PurdaoiidiTn, 
rilrt 

PimlDseo, 7146 
Purdoo, 7416 
Purga, Purgoo, 727a 
PurSp, 13a. 7246 
Pursiiaur, 7006 
Puno, Imn’oo, 0826, 
170 e 

Punranna, 7446 
Pusolon, 7206 
Putacho- 0856 
IHitch, Puteba leaf, 
GS36 

Putchock, Putolwck, 
7416, 7156 
Putcah, 70Sa, 717a 
Putolan, Putelaon, 
746fi 

Putclcc, 6S3a 
lMtioI,2]S6 
Putlam, 7 16a 
Putnoo, Ptttncodar, 
IMtnoy, 746</, 6 
PutUtn, Puttanian, 
7166,717(r , 

Puttee, Ihittcodarco, 
717rt, 6 .vt 
rnttiVaH, 

Puttim koleliIof'7CP‘t 

t^lltuUy-nautcb,7246 


rPu<ty,j47a V 
Pii(ty»ralb.7476, 220/1 
7476 * 
lJh»^slm^v'/•1176 
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Ptiamma, 748a, 707& 
PyHr, 703& 

Pyke, 748a 
Pyon, 6S6b 
Pjxe, 736a 
Fys(ibfai. 7146 
Pyse, 7496 
Pj-tan, 747a 


BaggJV 7536 
, Ragia, 7546 


Kapry» 7536 

BahdaTi, 

763a 

Eahety, 168a 
Rohth, 467a 
Kai, Haiaw, 754a 
PaigliD, 7086 
BaignoUe, 760fl, 
Batnoe, 772a 
Baing, 7086 
Bains, the, 7536 
Bais, 7536 
Bu'is-al'hadd, 7606 
Bniyat, Baiyoi 7776 
Baja, Bajah, 754a 
Baiamundij, 7546 
BaknajHakbang, 346 
Eaktika, 777« 
Bamadban, 766a 
Bamnsamniy, 7556, 
858« ’ 

Bambootan, Bam* 
bostan, lliRibotan, 
Bambotang, Bam- 
bustin, 756a 
Bamdani, 756a 
Bamarin, 665a 
Bameshwaram root, 
2156 

Bumjanl, Bamjanny, 
Edmjeni, 2956, 774a 
Bamoosey, Bnmoosy, 
7566 ^ 

Bamo Samee, 7656 
Bampoor, Bamporo, 
Chudder,8246,218a 
Bam-ram, 7566 
Bamsbelle, 665a 
Bamnse, 7196 
Ban, 7746 
Bdnd, Baneo, 757a 
Bangoon, 757a 
Banjow, 757a 
Banna, Hanaie, 767a 
Bob ol had, 7696 
B^s Eor&nf, 7696 
Basad, 7766 
Basbouto, 7656 
Easeed,7576 
EaseTgat 770a 
Baahboot^Baabbooto, 
Bashboiut, Basb- 
but, Baabpoot, 
7566.583a ^ 

Basfd, 7576 
B^olhadd, Bassel- 
gat, 7695, 770a 
Bat-bird, 7576 
Bath, 8656 
Eati, 777a 

Batl, 7i0a I 

Battan, 7576 
Battarco, 7536 
Batti, 777a 
Hattie, 770a 
Banti, 772a 
Banne-door, 758a 
[ ^viannee, 774a ' 

[ .Bayo} 764a . 

-flayab, 777t . 


Babdaii, 


Qualaluz, 550a 
^lif, 147a 
Qnalecut, 1486 
Quambaya, 150a 
Qnamoclit, 7496 
Quandreen, 155a 
Qiiantung, 1586 
Quatre, S)46 
Qnoda, Quedah, 
Quedda, 750a, 6^ 
Qucixiome, Queix- 
ome, •Queixame, 
485a, 6, 7606 
Qaelin, Quoly, 490a 
9406 

Qaemoy, 7506 
Qaenohony. 2806 
Querix, 2746 
Quesbety, 288a 
^etery. 4826 
Qnichen, 4766 
^-bi. 7506 
Quil, 483a 

Qnilin, Quilline, 4895 
^illoa, 751a 
Qaillee, 2506 
Qniloa, 7506 
Quilon, 751a 
Quincij, 6166 
^iipele, 75Sa 
Qnitasole, Quit de 
Soleil, Quitta Soli, 
Quittesol, 488a, 6 
QnizomO, 486a 
Qnoiha4, 7506 
Quoqno, 229a, 3735 
Qaorongoliz, 273a 
Qnybibe, 277a 
Qnylaee, 751o 


Baack, Raak, 366, 
4466 

Baazpoot, 637a 
Babo del Hepbanto, 
S43a 

Bacan, Baconner, 
Bacaon, Bacban, 
846 

Bacbebida, 7556 
Backi'-arae, Backe* 
' Qjoiise,Back-pnnch, 
•'37a, 7396 , 


' Qjoiise,!feck-pnnch, 
7396 , 

Kadaifco, 753a;7996, 
Ibcos, 754a, 7776 , > 
BofTady, 825a s * 
Baffo-gairM. Bafn*' 
_,gan J73a, 6 
ajatca,"7546 * V 
J^pons, 76^ - *■' 


Baye, 758a 
Bayet, Bayet^ar, 
7776. 778rt 
Baxol, Raxet. 760a 
Baai, 7726 
Bazbut, 755a 
Bazzia,758a 
Beaper, 758a, 62a 
Boas, 75^ 

Bccon, 846, 5946 
Bed Cbffs, 758a: 
-Bog, 7586, 7316: 
Hill, 7686 
Bees, 758a 
Bogibuto, 7556 
Emulation, -Pro- 
Tinccs, 7586, 759a 
Eogur, 769a 
Bob, 7696 

Beinol, 7696, 1726, 
6046 

Bei^ute, 7556 
Bobgarry, 3655 
Bonny, 7^6 
Benof, 760a 
Besai,7T26 
Beabout, Bosbuto, 
755a, 4446 
Beshire, 760o 
Besident, 761o 
Beapondentia, 761a 
Bessaidar, 7616 
Bessala, 7616 
Bessaidar, Bosseldar, 
762a 

Best-hoiiso, 762a 
Besum, 76!^ 
Bet-gburry, 8726 
Bettoe, 7766 
Beys buutq, 755a 
Beynol, •Beynold, 
760a, 1726 
Boyse, 754a 
Boyxel, 8826, 760a 
Bezai, Be^, 7726 
Bhndary, B^dozage, 
753« 

Bhambndan, 756a 
Bbinoeoros, 762a, la 
Bhodes, 763a 
Bhomaens, 76Sa 
Rhonco, 366, 874a 
Bbotasa, 7626 
Riot, 7776 
Bice, 763a 
Bicksbaw, 4596 
Big^hand castes, 

Bis, 7636 

Bisaladdr, Bisalab- 
dtfr, 762a 
Bisbihr, 760a 
Rissalla, 762a 
Rithl,RiU,770fl, 864a 
Boo, 764a, 2S0 a 
B ofalgate, 7696 
Bocca, 7676 
Bock-pigeon, 765a 


Roger, 7646 
B^e, 765a ; Rogues* 
Birer, 6186, 7656 


Bob, Bobilla, 767a 
7GG6 

Bohtds, 763a 
Bblong, 767a, 864a 
Eomnll, 769a 
Roman, 7686 
Romany, 3226 
Bomi, 7o8a 
Bondel, Bondell, 
7no, 7706 
Eoocka, 7676 
Bool^ 7676 
Hooka, Bookaloo, 
7676 

Boom, 7676 
Boonml, Boomanl, 
769a 

Hoomoo, 7676 
Boopea, Boopee, 
B^ia,Bopie, 776a, 
89/6 

Kosalgat, Rosalgato, 
7696, 4536 
HosamolHa, 770a 
Hose-apple, 770a 
Bosell^ 770ff, 7475 
Rose MoIIottb, '770a 
BosoUar, 762a 
Bota, Botan, 7575 
Botas, 763a 
Botola, Bottle, Bob* 
tola, 770a 
Botus, 763a 
Rouble, 773a 
Boiil, 2295 
Roiimee, 769a 
Boimd, 7706 
Boimdel, 7706 ; -boy, 
771a 

Bounder, 7706 
llonneo. Bourn, 7716, 
772a 

Boupie, Ronpy, 776ff, 
6 

Eons, 7716 
Bouteo, 689a 
Bouzindar, 9a 
RotoI, 770(1 
Rowana, Bowannab, 
7716, o 
Rowee, 7716 
Rowuco, 7716 
Bowtee, 772a, 689a 
Roy, 772a 
Royal, 155a 
Boza, 772a 
ik^lgate, 7696 
Bo^e, 7726, 386a 
Bnbbee, 7726, 49ea 
Rubble, 773o 
Hubby, 7726 
Ruble, 773a 
Rucca, 7676^406, 478a 
Buffu£^, 7/ da 
Buhelah, 767a 
Bum, 7736 
Bbm, Buma, 7686 
Biim&l, Bumale, 
Humall, 769a 
Bume, Burn!, Bu* 
minus, 768a 
Bum-Jobnny, 7736 
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Rtimnti, 774a 
Bumot f CS& 

Bun, 774a 

Bun n nmelc, amok, 
22a 

Bundoll, 771a, 307a 
Buumn, 774a 
Bunn, of Cutcb, 7746 
Buotoo, 772a 
Bunco, Bupli, 7746, 
7/Ca 

Bi»sud, 7766 
But, Butli, 7766, 
137a, 3G5o 

Buttoo, Kulty, 7766, 
160i, 607/,'’ 
Byot,^ 777« ; Byot- 
Witt, Uyotwarry, 
778c/, 4Sla 
Kyse, 76-lrt 


Snlm, 816a 
Sain, 2156 
Snilnu, lS2f» 

Saimfir, 2na, 605a 
St, Deavo9, 7S2a 
Saint John*a Inland, 
Inlands 782tf, 6, 
78^ ’ 

St. Juan, 788a 
Saio, 8586. 5546 
SlYr, Snlrjat, 801a 
Sai^’a, 783a 
Saiyid, 8S66 
Sru, 0106 
STikh, 0066 
^nkimr, 8606 
Saklatrtn, 8616 

sra; 70S6 

Salii, 7836 
Sftln, 7086 
Salnnm, 7836 
Snlabncl, 7676 


Sab, 762a 
SaUi, 4556 
Snbaio. 778a 
Saliancinr, Snbandcr, 
Salmndor, 8166. 
817a, fi7rt 
Salxita, 810'/ 

Sabnyo, 7786, 8166 
Sabcndor, Sabindar, 
Sabindour, 817a, 
8166 ’ 
Sabir, 780a 
Sab]c*ri«h, 770ff, 33a, 
414cf, 721a 
Pabrc, 769a 
Sac.ir mnriibii, 8S7a 
Saecbnron, Saccha* ' 
niDi, 8636 
Sackcloaih, •clotb, 
861a, 6 

Sadcnvc^-PatAm, 7796 
Sadr, 6626 

SadrampafuTn, Sad- 
ranfrapatani, Sad- 
nnffapatnam, 779a 
Samoner, 7796, 2526, 
2606 

Saffron, 7S0i»‘ 
Saunr-pc^bn, Bacgur 
l)oi>GS«ab, 7806 
Sagbrcc, 8186 

* Pftlro, 

Sagor, S.aprore, 798a 
Sacow, 7&1<« 

Soffri, 8186 
Sagu, 781a 
Satniir, Saguiro, 
7816,l67rt 
Bagum, 781a 
Sagur, Sncnira, 7816 
Sagvriro, 781a 
Bail, Sluci 
Snbab, 7£2/i 
Babanskrit, Sabn<i* 
lent, 7926 
Babib, 7816 
Babouknr, 8586 
‘adiros 2196, 2896 


Salac, 781a • 

Salagmm, Saingra- 
man, 7856 
Salftk, 7836 
Snlam, 7836 
Salampom, Snlam- 

785a, 0626 

Snlcb, -tnhroo, 781rt, 6 
Salem, 7816 
Salem, 7836 
Salomporo, Balcm- 
poory, Sttlemiwtiri, 
Balompun*, GGl6r, 
7816.^1,46,703^! 
Salop, 78 la 
Silgram, 7856 
Salir, 7816 
Saligmm, 785a 
Salkcy, 851a 
Salliibady Snllabaud, 
76(ia 


Sallallo, SaDo, Satloo, 
819a, 6186 
Salmon, 807a 
Sitinon-fld), 4146 
Snlob, 7816 
Balom, 7836 
Saloo, 819a 
Baloop, 7S4a 
Biloopaut, 70S6 
Balootrcc, 786^1 
Salop, 78'I6 
Sal«ct, BaNctc, Sal- 
rclt, BaHcllo, 7876, 
7806 


Seflu, 819rf 
SnlunrT, 8336 
Sabntrcc, Salutroo, 
7866 

Sal ween, SnUron, 788a 
Sam, 8226 
Saraadro, 8G76 
Baman, Samnnf, 8206 
Samano-Codom, 119a 
Bamnm, 8G56 
.SiintfirT, Sarnarao, 
0776 


Samatra. Sumatra!, 
807«» 0 


Sambol, 809a 
Samboo. 789(t 
Sambook, Sambouk, 
Sarabouka, Sam- 
bouq, 788a, 6, 315a, 
448a 

Sambro, 7886 
Sambrool, 8516 
Satnbu, 7S9a | 

Sambuebi, Sambuco, 
Satnbuk, 7886 I 
Sambur, 7886 
Samcjcrolan, 7926 I 
SatngBa, 7826 ! 

Samkin, 83G6 
Sammy, -hou4o, 8836 ! 
Sauion, SamoriiD, 
Samorin, Samori*. 
9776, 978a 
Sampan, 769<t 
Sami)an, IGSa 
Samj)^oe, 7896 
Sam«icortam, Sam- 1 
Fcroutam. Sam- 1 
fionita, 7926, 793^/ 
Sam«how, 6.nm<<]ioo, 
Sam<iboo, Samsbu, 
7896, 366 

Sam^krdn, Snmskrot, 
793a 

Sam^u, 7896 
Bilmun, 273a 
Sanam, 819ci 
Sanndiy, Sano'ssc, 
872a 

Sanenanttg, 783a 
SnndubGr, S79a, 8376 
Sandal, Sandnio, 
Randnltrood, 7896, 
790a 

Sandcrio wood, 870a 
Sanders, 7896 
Bandcry, 8G96 
Sandlo, 7696 
Bandowny, 7905 
Sanf, 1636, 455rt i 
Bangn, 8706 
SangACn, 7916 
Sangnb, 8706 
SangArio,4506, 40Sa 
Sangons, Ban Gio- 
vanni, 7826 
Bangtarab, 613a 
Sanguo^n, 7916 
Banguiccl, 791ff, 3C2a 
S.anpiiicor,Snnp:iiisco, 
Sangui‘«ou, Sangu- 
«eer, 7916, 792^/ 
Sanindo, Sflnins!,872a 
Snnjnli, 7956 
Banjun, 8756, 7826 
Sanna«o, 872</ 

Sanno, 7086 
Sannj’itFa, SannyiCsf, 

San Ibolo, 6SSa 
Ban^rool, SanBcript; 
Sanscrool, *;Snn* 
akrit, * fj.an'ikfitroJ 
793/f,792a .v ‘‘ 
Sanlol, 790a , 
Sanli7*870rt' 


San-yojsd, Snnyasy, 
I 872cc 
' Saothon, 9096 
Sapaku, 794a 
Sapan, Snpao, 7946 
Sapcc, Sapcco, Sa- 
! nl^quo, Sapoku, 

SaiJon,*7916 
Saimnin, 4516 
Sapoon, 70 J« , 
Sappan, 70 la, 6, 1135 
Sajipcnoloar, 8406 
Sappica, 7936 
Sappon, 7016 
^apd/Sapa, 883a, 6 
; Sarabo^i, Sambogy, 

I 7956, a 
Sarabula, 8336 
j Sarafe, 8S2a 
I Samglia, Sardf, Sn- 
raiuo, 812a, 6 
Saramtmm, 7S5a 
I Barannlb, Samndfp, 
1016, 182a 

Sarang, Snrangbi, 
813<t 

Santpardab, 877a 
Sardphi, 971A 
Sara«, 1016 
Barawil, 8336 
Sarbacano, Sarba- 
tano, /OrKi, 7816 
Sarbot, 626a 
SarlKjp, 70.'Ia 
Sardnr,6ardaro, $ 116, 
811a 

Snreo, Sarijn, 7956 
Saringam, 8776 
Saman, 7956 
Sarong, 796rt, 188a 
Baros, 219a, 2S96 
Barrdf, 832a 
Sarray, 812a 
Sams, 2S9(e 
I Sary, 8126 
Srisiin, 8125 
I Snp*n)rgato, 7096 
Sa^tracundcc, 70S6 
Snitmngol, 8236 
Saiagin^^^^ Satagan, 

Batntdur, 878a 
Batbliai, 814a 
i^ntffdnw, Stftgdon, 
7t»G6, 797« 

t ali, 1896 
atl, 8796, 882(1 
Batigam. 7966 
Satin, 7i7a 
Snilada, Bailndcr, 
Satlaj, SnlWt, S7&i 
Satrapx 7976*-- *♦*/ 

^tsumn, 79Sar . 
Bail CO, 881 <* ‘ 

Bat) a Wat I,- 63(fe 
Raualace.vS146*^ 
Bnnccni Baneem*, 420v< 
Saudnno, 8G5n / 
Saugor, lMandi;7JlS<i 
-SauV-wiod, 7^r^:x 
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Shikar, 8276; Bhi- 
karco, 8276; Shi> 
kor-gah, 823tf : 
Shikurl, 82Sa 
8hikh6, 828a 
Shilin, Sliilingh, 847a 
Shilla, 8196 
ShinattAnifthaD, 1976 
Shinhcam, Shinboen, 
Sbinbia, 8286 
Shinkala, Bhinkali, 
Sbinkli, 829a, 8286 
Shinsura, 1466, 201a 
SbintavL Shintoo, 
8296 , a 
Shiraz, 8296 
Sbirecnhaf, Shlrla- 
bnf, 8296, 8236 
Shirrjr, 2206 
Shisham, 830a, 842a 
SbiBha-mahnl. Shish- 
XQuhulI, 830a 
Shitan, 8186 
Shoaldarrco, 8316 
Shoe, of Gold, 830a ; 
flower, 8306; goose, 
831o 

Sboke, 831a 
Sholn, 831a 
Shoo, of Ck>ld, 8306 
Shoockn, 8316 
Shooldarrr, 8316, 
6386 

Shootor'sowar, 

-suwar, 8576 
Shoukh, Shouq, 831a 
Shoyu, 859a 
Shraub, 8816 
ShroU, 82G6 
Shrobb, 8316 
SbrolT, ShrofFAgc, 
8316 • 

Shrub, 8266, 8326 
Shudder, 2176 
Shuddoiy, 4826, 8586 
Shukhfi, 8316 
Shulwaurs, 8326, 7076 
ShurhAt, 826a 
ShutaSnrwar, Shutur 
Sowar, Suwar, 

- 858a. 8576 
Shwd Pagon, 2916 
Shymah, 8296 
Singoia, 631a 
Siam. 8336, 8526 
Siamoack, 18Qa 
Siamotra, 8G7a 
Siau, Siao, 8346, 796a 
Si-a-yoo-tha-ya, 466a 
Sibhcndy, 8056 
8766 

Sica, Sicca, 835a, 
6316, 736, 7756 
Sicchc«o, 316 
Sickman, 8356 
Sicktoreoy, 7086 
Siclecgur, 8356 
Sicquo, 836a 
Siddco, Siddy, Stdbi, 
80C6 

Siolodcbn, Siclcdiba, 

' 176a, 1816, 1846, 547a 


SiOzn, Sicn, Sieng, 
8226, 834a 
Sihala, 1816 
Siko,Sihk, Sikh, 836a, 
8356 

Sikka, Sikkah, 835a 
SiMutOn, 6616 
Silainder’sgrasg, 877a 
SihCn, 182a 
Silboot, 8366 
Silcbis, 1806 
Stiing, 847a 
Sillpnt^ 8366 
Siiiadar, Sillahdor, 
8366, 60a 
Sillah'poah, 8366 
Sillan, 1826 
Sillapodh, 8366 
Sillcdar, 8366 
Sillahpoah, 8366 
Silmngoor, 8366 
Silon, 18^ 

Silpot, 8366 
Simkin, 8366 
Simmnl, Simul, 807a 
^IfivWa, 211a 
^n, 455a : 'Mosin, 
5316 

Sinabafn, SinabdfFo, 
Sinabafo, Sina- 
baph, 8S36, a, 126 
Sxnao, 1976 
Sinasse, Sinaasy, 8726 
Sincapore,Sincapara, 
Stncapuro, 839a, 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 837a, 
4356, 4536 

Sindubilr,' Siadabura, 
Sindaburi, 8376, 
838a, 37Da, 8286 
Sindnn, 7826, 2lla 
Sindilpur, 83Sa 
Sindo, 8376 
Sindh 00 , 8066 
Sindo, Sindu, Sfndy, 
3206, 8376 
Singnicso, 8386 
Singnpoora, Singa 
poro, SlDgapUTU, 
810a, 8396 

Singara, Singomh, 
Singhara, 840a, 
4256 

Stuguyli, 829a 
Sim, Siniy, Slnlya, 
19Sa, hj 109a 
SlD Kaliin, 5316 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
Sinnnasc, 8726 
Sintcmxi, 201a 
Sinto, Sintoo, 8296, a 
Sion, 8816 

Sipao, Sipahco, Sipa- 
k8I0I.,S09^ 
Sipan-Salaar, Sipuh* 
salur, Sipahsolar, 
8406, mda 
Sipai, 8106 
Sipasalar, 6126 
Sipoy, 8106 I 

Siqun, 8d5a I 


Sirash, 8296 
Sircar, 8406, 63rt, 
,856a 

Sirdar, 8416; -hearer, 
beehrah, 8416,78a; 
Sirdaur, 8416 
Sirdmrs, 8416 
Sirian, 886a 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, 841d, 2226 
Sirky, 8416, 877a 
Siq^ench, 813a 
Sirrakco, 842a 
Sirria, 842a 
Sisee, 8d6a 
Sissoo, 842a 
Sltal-pat?tl, 809a 
Sitti, 19(fe 
Sltting-up, 8426 
Sittnngee, Sittringy, 

Sitty, 190a 
Sitiirngoc, 843a 
Siv4lik, Siw^ik, 6i- 
waiikli, 8456, 848a, 
844a 

Si-yo-thi-ya, 4CCa 
6ize-da, 404a 
SJahomonw, 796a 
Bmlibandar, 817a 
Sjoppora, 220tt 
Skeon, S4Ga 
Slam, 4396, 440a 
Slave, 845a 
Sling, 8466 
SHpnoL 8866 
Sloth, 8476 
SnnkO’Stono, 8476,76, 
2ia, 906 
Sneaker, 649a 
Snow rupee, 8496 
Soacio, Soajos, 8546 
Soay, /786 
Soco, 8046 
Sodogar, 857a 
Sodoo, 7906 
Sofiila, 8496 
Sofli, SoK, 8556 
Sogwnn, 0116 
Soliali, 888a 
Sola, 8506 
Solaranndniam, 257a 
Solar, 8506 ; topee, 
851a 

Solda, Soldan, 2oX- 
^ai'or, SoldaniiB, 
865a 

Solprnmma, 7856 
Soliolum, Solinum. 
9516 

Solmandala, Solmon- 
dul, Solmundul, 
85a,25Sa 

Sotnana - Kotamo, 
8666 

Somba, Sombay, 851n 
Soxnbra, 0516 ; Som- 
broiro, "Bdy do,' 
851a; 6, GODo-t 
Sombrero, ^ 

nol, 

Sombtoyrq,. ♦ 


roia, 952a, 8516, 
852a 

Somma Cuddom, 
Sommona- Codom, 
3666, 729a 

Sonahf^rinda, Sona- 
paranta, 852a, 6 
Sonant, 7756 
Sonda, S69a 
Sonni, 871a 
Sonthal, Sonthur, 
8526. 853a 
Soobaaar, 856a 
Soobah, 856a 
Sooder, Soodra, S53a 
Soofeo, 856a 
Soojeo, 8536 
Sooju, 859a 
Sooiy, 8536 
Sooklnat, Sooklat, 
8616, 862a 
Soonderbund, 870a 
Soonnee, 871a 
Soontaar, 853a 
Soontara, 643a, 8706 
Soopam, 8736 
Soopanc, 6896 
Soorky, 854a 
Soormn, 854a 
SooTsack, 857a 
Sooaoy, Sooaio, 8o5a, 
8546, 7086 
Sootaloobn, 2216 
Sopaia, 8736 
Sophi, Sqphins, 
Sophy, 855a 
Surath, 870a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Sorct, Sorcth, 8766, a 
Goman, 7956 
Sorrahnla, 8336 
Sorroy, 8126 
Sotialoc, 8446 
Sonba, 85Ga ; Souba- 
dar, 8566 ; Soubnh, 
8566 : Soubabdar, 
8566 

Soucan, 8016 
Soucar, 7776, 8586 
Souebong, 9096 
Soudagur, 857a 
Soudan, Sondanc, • 
865a 

Soudro, 8536 
Sou-la- tch’a, 8766 
Son-men-t’ala, 8676 
Xotnrdpa, ^oOmrapa, 
Zot^efp, 873a 
SourAchtm, 8766 
Souray, 8126 
Souro, 874a 
Sonrot, 8756 
Sour Sack, SoursoiJ, 

, 8576, a 

Sou>v859a i 1 
.96war, 8576:*’'858it 
VShootcr,-'S576 ♦ ' 
Sownrriio, Sowarti, 
i. ** Son ary, SSSrti 710fi 
i^dwear, 858a’>’ 

%y, 8SSI • 
spadii,''*, Spahen^*' *, 
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Spahi, S^lhi^, 
Sphnii SpiO) 811a 
Spin, 8&9a 
Sponge Cnko, 659(t 
Spottcd-Bcor. Dcaro, 
850(1 

Squeeze, 8505 
Stango, Stunk, 800(i 
StitJOD, 8505 
Stevedore, 
Stick'inscct, 8505: 

.Inc, 8G0(i 
Stink.vrcK>d, SCOi 
Streedbann, 800a 
Stroight^ of Governn- 
doro, 801a 

Stridhnn, Stridhaun, 
860a 

Stupa, 8G0(i 
Suttkin, BGOii 
Sunllg ^ Sualybar, 

SuamiV^5 
Subadar, 8566 
Subab, 850a 
Subnbdnr, 8565 
Subltrf, 873a 
Subidnr, 8565 | 

Sublotn, Subnom, ; 
7085 

Snenr, Succaro, 863a, 
8S4a 

Succatoon, 70S5 
Sneknt, 861a 
Snckcr-Buckor, 8605 
Suckot, 8605 
Socketto, 175a 
Sucldt, 861n 
Sudden Death, 862a 
Suddor, 862a ; Adaw. 
lut, 45 j AinccD,175i 
86^; Board, 8C2a; 
Court, 862a,* Sta* 
lion, 8625 
Sudkawfin, 2035 
Sudninc 1*0 ttnn ,7705 
Suf&lah,SufiirAb,87d5 
Sufecna, 8025 
Suffavean, SulTco, 

^ 856a, £555 
Safro1a,8505 
SntTy, Sofi, 8555, a 
Sugar, 8625 : Candio, 
Candy, 156a; 
Sugor, candy, 8645 
SuJ^ Saji, 854a, 

SQk, 214a 
Snlckunglr, 8015 
Snklat, 862a 
Snkor, 8605 
Sukto, 861a 
^pir, 7525 I . 
,Saik207rt **-^*‘. . ^ 
Snldiui, 6315 * 

Solk>*, 8Ma 
Sullali, 8195 
Sutttiah, 851ft . 

Sultan, 8W6 
SiuiiAtrn, ‘8655 " Si 

Sumbrero, 8515 
Sninjao, S68ft* , . 


Su-mou-ta-la, 867a 
Sumniorbcau, Sbla, 5 
Siimminiaruu 821a 
Sumoltni, Sumotra, 
8C7a, 8665 

Sump!tan,868a, 7615, 
70 m 

Sumutbra, SOiDiitro, 
867a, 8665 
Sun, 871a 
Sunifparanta, 852ct 
Sunbfik, 788a 
Sunda,SandaCa1apa, 
868a, 860a 

Sundarbanv, Sunder* 
bunds, Sundm* 
bund, 870a, 5, 860a 
Sungar, Snngha, 8705 
Sungtam, 8705 
Sunn, 871a 
Sunneo, Sunn!, 871a, 
5, 825a 
Sunnud, 8/15 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny Baba, 425 
Sdntnrab, 613a, 871a 
Sunytbco, Sunyasso, 
8716, 8726 
Sopdra. 8726 
Buparij, 6805 
Sii])ora. 878ay 8055 
Supcrviw, 5i, 2355 
SapparnkfL 873a 
Supp}'a, 8005 
Supremo Court, 8735 
Bum. 874a, 365 
Sumnoo, SurilhT,8125, 
3S2a 

Sty)a(rrpi]rij, 8745 
Sumt, 874a 
SQmtb, 876a I 

Snray, 812a 
Sure, 8r4a ' 

Surkundn, 8765, 8115 
Surma, 8Ma 
Sumnsa, 3785 
Smjw^o^^urpafsh, 

SurpSkm^, 87Sa 
Surpooao, 677ff, 1055 
Surrapnim, 87/a 
Surrat^ 8755 
Surrinjanm, 8775 ; 
Surrinjnumoo 
Gram, 8775 
Sorrow, 8775 
Suiioy, 812(t 
Sursack, Suisak, 
857a, 5 

Snrwaun. 8775 
Surwar, 8575 
Suiy, 874a, 7d0a 
Susa, 855a 
, SatGO,8S25,S83a 
Sutledgo, Sutlej, 8775, 

, , 878a 
Satteft, 6765 
(Bunrsack, 8575 
jSuwar, 8.‘»75 ; Suwor* 

" roe, 858ft ' 
'9u«ib,'7825'. 
*Swjjlloi^J883a 


Swallo^^ 883a, 5 
Swally, llolo, bfarino. 
883ft 

Swameo'bouso, 884a; 
Swumi, Swammo, 
8B la, 8825; S wamy, - 
bouse, jowoln*, jia* 
goda, 8S3a, 89ia 
Swaagy, OCOa 
Swatch, 8S]a 
Sweet Apple, 8845 ; 
Oleander, 8815; 
Potato, 8815; 
Swcotsop, 8575 
Syngusb, Srab.ga5b, 
831a 

Synm, S}(io, 8315 
Syc, 836a 
Syce, 8355 
Sycco, 8S6a 
8yddy.e065 
Sycr, 8005 
Sykary*, 8275 
Syko, 836a 
Syklatoun, 8615 
Symbol, 807a 
Syncnpnmniis, 8305 
Sypao, 8005 
Syrang, 813rt 
Syras, 8S6a, 2S0a I 
Syro, 70S5 

Syrinm, Syrian, 8SGa 
Syrieum, 4525 
Sjnid, 8865 


Toallma, 893a 
Taaluc, SSla 
Tabacca, Tabacco, 
Tabako, 025a, 0245, 
0265 

Tabasfaccr, TabSsIiTr, 
Tabaxor, Tnbaxiir, 
Tabaxir, 8S7a, 5, 
515, 863ft 
Tabby, SS75 
TabiO'Shado, 818a 
Thboot, 8875 
Tacari, 0405 
Tack, o075 
Taek-ravan, 8875 
Taeourou, 015a 
Tacqne, 80Sa 
Tact-ravaa. 8S8a 
Taddy, Todco, Tadic, 
027a, 5 

Tael, Taoy, BSSa, 
lf)5a, 6005 

Taifatsbola, TaflTaty, 
45, 7085 

Togadgeor, 334a 
Taho, 6SS5 
Tali-Qbana, 047a 
Tbhseoldnr, Tahsil* 
dar, 8SS5, 8S0a 
Taio, 8SSa, 165a 
Taikbana, D17a 
Tailo, 8SS5 
Tailinga, 0135 
Tailo^id, SSOa 
Tainsook, 7 0S5 


Tair, 912o 
Tair 0505 

Taj, Mchalo, 880ft, 5 
TdkA, 9105 
TakrJvi, Olla 
Takht rovan, 8SSa 
Taksnul, 017a 
Tal, 8025 
Tala, 027a 
Talncimannl, 8035 
Talagropos, 801a 
Talaing, 8S05 


8005, ed35. 724(1 
Talavai, 2025 
Tale, Tnlcc, Tali, 
802a, 8015 
Taliar, 892d 
Taken, 8005 
Talinga, Talingba, 
013a 

Talipoi, sola 
Talipot, 8925, 140a 
Talisman, Talisman!, 
Talismanni, S03ft, 5 
Talius, S02a 
Tfiliyamur, 801a 
Talkiat, 011a 
Tallapoy, 891a 
Mleia,4075 
(Ibniar, ObUiari, 8025 
Tallica, 891a 
Tallipot, 803a, 771o 
Tnllopin, 8015 
Talrnnn, 804a 
Tbiook, Talookdtir, 
801a, 5 
Talpot, 8025 
Talpooy, 891a 
Tam, 2045 
Tam, 030a 
Tamaebar, 9415 
Tamalapatni, 511a 
Tamarai, Tamaranf, 
8055 

Tamarind, 6015 ; 

Fish, 803a, 80Sa 
Tamar - al - Hindi, 
Tamarindc, Tama* 
rindl, 8015, 805a 
Tamaahn, 041a 
TotnbiCku, 0265 
Tambanck, 9295 
Tamberanco, Tam* 
bimino, 8955 
Tamboli, TambuL 
014a, 042ft 
Tamortm, 895o 
Tamgua, 8975 
Tamil, 3265, 5305 
Tumpadowa, Tampa* 
doova, 852a, 5 
Tammlipti, 0415 
Tamtam, 030a 
Tana, 806a 
Tbnn, 8055. 2445; 

Mayambu, 896a 
Tanabarl!, 3225, 8605 
Tanacorin, 0145 
Tanadar, Tanadaria, 
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896rt| CS6(r, 787a, 
782ft 

Tanab, SOoh 
Tnnnsarj', Tnnasor, 
Tttnaserj*, Tanas, 
earn, Tonn$sarion, 
014«, ft, 027a 
Tnna>s', fiOOa 
Tanck, Tanckc, 
Tnncho, 899ft 
Tandail, MOa, 612ft 
Tontlnr, S9Cft 
Tnndn, 923ft 
Tanga, ^Cft, C77ft 
Tnngnn, 89^ 

Tnngdr, 92:^ft 
Tdng'han, SDSa, 3S7« 
Tn^ig), Tangu, 897ft, 

Tnn^n, fiOSa, 923ft 
Tanicob, 708ft 
Tnnjoro, S9Sft; PiU, 
898ft 

Tank, Tanka, 89Sft, 
900rt 

Tanka, 912ft 
Tanka, Tankab, 
Tankclmli, 897a, ft 
Tanksal, 917rt 
Tanknn, 89Sa 
Tannn, 895ft 
Tannadar, 89 Cki 
T annascrve, Tanna- 
scrim, 914ft 
Tannic Karctjc, 930ft 
Tannoro, Tanor, 
Tanoor. 9006 
Tanquo, e99ft 
Tany Pimdal, 221ft 
Tapi,-f»01a 
Tappal, Tappaul, 
901n, 900ft 
Tappce, D01« 
Tnprobanc, 1 81a, 5 17a 
Tnp<icii, 70Sft 
Taptoo, Tnply, OOla 
Tor, Tara, 901a, G73ft 
Tnrakow, 937ft 
Tarl)oo*b, Tarbrush, 
S77a 

Taro, 901a 
Tare and Tret, 901ft, 
Tarcgn, Tnrego, 
Tareghe, 901ft, 002a 
Taron, Tarent, 901ft 
Tannitn, 827a 
Tnrhdiir, 13ft 
Tori, Torif, 027a, ft 
Tariff, Tonffa, 902o 
fTama^ari, 914ft 
Tamalanno, 70Sft 
Torouk. Taroup, 902a^ 
Torr, 901 ft 
Tnrranqnin, 037ft 
Tarrock, 902a 
Tnrroc. 927ce 
Tnrryar, 892a, 73ft 
Tnrtorco, 700(e 
Tnshcriff, Taslioriffo, 
Toshreof, 902a, 
803ft, 939ft 
Tasar, OlOa 


Tasimacan, 8S9ft 
Tas^ar, 945ft 
Tat, 903a 
Tat, 903ft 
Tatoo, Tatt, 903rt 
Tattec, 903ft 
Tattoo, Tottou, 902ft, 
903a 

Tatty, 903a 
Tatu, 903^t 
Taut, 903ft 
Tauwy, 90 ia 
Taurco, 901ft 
Tavn, Slfta 
Tavae, Tavoy, Tari, 

TnToy, eoi« 

Tawccy,Tan coz. 90 la 
Tawny-kerteb, 930ft 
Taynr, DSOft 
Tayca, 911ft 
Taye, Tayol, 8SS(t 
Taycr, 9506 
Tayl, 918ft 
IVizcc, Titzi, 901ft 
Tareca, Ta’zin, 
Ta’ziyo, Taziyn, 
90li, 605n, 4186 
SSTb 

Toay, 901ft 
Tcimpan, 219ft 
Tcliaiikykano, 206a 
Tchau^h, 212ft 
Tcbokinon, 219ft 
T'chcrout, lS9a 
Tcliilim, 748ft 
Tcbi.tchl, 180ft 
To, Tea, 907ft, DOaa * 
Caddy, 909ft; early, 
2101 

Teak, 910a 
Teapoy, 910,i 


Trbnchir, 8S7rt 
Tobot, OlSa 
Tcca, 01 1« 

Toccall, 918ft 
Teckn, 9116 
Tccul, 916ft 
Tee, 911ft 
Tec, POrft 
2*eccall, 019a 
Tcccka, 919a 
Took, 911ft 
Took, 912a 
Teckn, DlP<t 
Teen, 155a 
Teortha, Tecnit, 912a 
Tohr, 912a, 877ft 
Tobsildar, 8S9a 
Tciparu, u21a 
Tojpat, 912(e 
Toko, Tokewood, 9115 
Telapoi, 891 « 
Tclinga, Tolingoo, 
912ft, 913a, 121ft, 
488a, 8896 
Tollichcrra* Chair, 
031« 

TcITinga, Tollingnna, 
ToUinger. 913a, ft 
Teloogoo, Teloiigou, 
913ft, (r 
Tcholin, 373ft 


Telungn, 918ft 
Tcmbool, Tetnbnl, 
913ft, 914a, S9a 
Tonaoir, 914a 
Tonndar, 896a 
TcnasoriiTonaswrim, 
Tenosirin, Tennzar, 
914a, ft 
TondoU, 411ft 
Tonga, 229a 
Tonga, 898rt 
Ten^^, Tenungu, 

Topoy, 709tt 
Tcraf, 914ft 
Tcraphiin, 974rt 
Tcrindam, 709a 
Terreinho, Torronlio, 
Terrhono, 503a 
Torrai, 916a 
Temnnaim, 937ft 
Tony, Id 4ft 
Terry, 027b 
Torsnann, 37a 
Tcrj’o, 914ft 
Toriz, 819a 
Tcascrsflc, 916ft 
Tcstur}% 334tt 
Toy, 906ft 
Tez-put, 912a 
Tlmbbat, Thabot, 
918ft, a 

Thneur, Tliakoor, 
Thakur, 915a 
Tfaala^^imani, 893ft 
Tbann, 895ft 
Thana, 896a ; Thnna. 
dar, 696a; Tb^Inah, 
89i3(t 

Tbft, Tliea, Tbee, 
907ft, ft, 90Gft 
Thep, 010ft 
TliOk, 912rt 
l*honas9crim, 0l4a 
Tlicrmautidoto, 916ft 
Tlioyl, 8886 
Thibet, 018a 
Tliin, Thinno, 197ft 
lliistlo, yellow, 2996 
Thomann, 929a 
Thonnprondab, 852ft 
Thonjaun, 931ft 
liing, 915ft 
Tbunnpamntn, 852ft 
T, hu«cctdam, 8S9ft 
Tiapp, 209a 
llbat, TibKnt, Tibet, 
917a. ft, 91«r 
Tical, 018ft 
Ticca, 919ft 
Ticka, OlOrt 
Tickcca, 2096 
Ticker, 919ft 
Tioksali, 947« 

Ticky, Ticky taw, 
Tieky-Tock, 919ft , 
Tic-polonga, 7206 * 

Tior'Cntty, 919ft 
Tiff, Tiffnr. .Timin, 
Tiffin, Tiffing, 920tt,«] 
ft, 921ft ‘ ' 

Tifini, 


Tiger, 021o 
Tiggall, 918ft 
Tlgro, 022a 
Tigris, 921ft, 101ft 
Tika, Tikawala, 910ft 
Tilang, Tiling, Til- 
inga, Tilingtina, 
9126, 913a 
TlfiovXa, 211ft 
Tincall, Tinenr, 923ft 
Tmdnl, 923ft 
Tinkal, 923ft 
TinnovoUy, 924« 
Tini>oy, 910a 
Tipan, Tiparry, 924ft, 
a 

Tiphon, 949a 
Tippoo Sabib, 921ft 
Tit, 924ft 
Tirasolc, 487a 
Tinsbinvpali, D39a 
Tirkut, 924ft 
Tirt, Tirtha, 912a 
Tinixorapalai, 939(c 
Tishcldar, 889rt 
Titticorin, 946ft • 
Tiutcnngn, 933a 
IHva, I'lyan, 9246 
Tiyn, 3196, 320<i 
Tma, 929a 
Tobacco, 924ft 
Tobbat, 935ft, 9176 
Tobra, 926ft 
Toddy, 926<r ; Bird, 
Cat, 92Sit. 

Toepass, 939ft, 634a 
Toffochillcn, 376ft 
Toi«ibik.khanna, 930a 
Toko, 02da 
Tola,Tolo. 9286,8076, 
S35ft 

Tullban, 943ft 
ToUnatc, 45ft 
Tdlla, 6416, P2Sft 
TolUban, Tolopan, 
013ft 

Tolwa, 011« 
Tomnoba, 911ft 
Tomtln, Tomnnd, 
Tomandar, To- 
mano, 92Da, 501a 
Tomnsha, Toma^ia, 
011ft 

Tomaun, 0286 
Tombac, Tombflck, 
929ft 

Tombadcra, 852ft 
Tombaga, 929ft 
Tombali, 912a. 477a 
Tomjobn, 930ft 
Tompdovab. 852ft 
Tom-tom, 020b 
Tftno, Ton(?, Topee, 
8^w; ft 
Tonga, 930a/ 

Tonga, 89Sa ^ • 
'.Joiiglm, 930a '■>/ 
/iWcatcby, 930ft 
<-!ronjm, Tonjon. 931a# 
' 930ft, 4G5o,¥3^ 
: Tonny, Tony,-823a,‘? 
i Toofan,Toofattn;950a 
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Toohy, DSlrt 
Toonii C07b 
Tooniongong, 931b 
Toon, Toonn, 932(K 
Toojiaz, 328rt 
Toorkny, Toorkoy, 
932a 

Toos, 8l7rt 

Toothnnngo, Tooth 
nnd Kgg Metal, 
ToothcnagMC, 
Tootnnguo, 933rt, 
932b 

Tqi, 935rt 

Tqns, Toins^, To« 
Wirt, 933fc, 

OOlb 

Tojxaz, P33b 
Tope, 031b I khana, 
khonnnh, 035rt, b 
Topee, 933b; 

^alln, 935b, OSCa 
Topeto, 935b 
Tophniui, 935b 
Topi, 935b ; 93Crt 
Tqi^ail, 70S6 
Top'scaniui, 035b 
Topsoil, 13b 
Torciill, 93fJrt 
Torii, 059(1 
Toninpaquc, 910rt 
Tos^clan, 93Cb 
Toshneonna, Twhe* 
kanah, Toshkhann, 
030a 

TosWann, 930(1 
Tolti, 93Cb 
Totucourj*, 910a 
Toly, 93(fb 
Towcan, * Toucliam, 
93C/*,937rt 

ToufTon, Touffon, 
OlDrt 

Tollman, 929rt 
roung-gynn, 252a 

Toniwrfewl 

Toinrdra, 918a 
Towlcea, 937a 
Trngn, D37a, 01b, 497b 
Tmngnhar, Tranenm- 
Imr, 93Sa 

Tranlmmalaya, 930b 
Trankey, Tmnky, 
957b 

Tranquebar, 93Sa 
Tmiamcor, Trnvnn- 
cor, Tnivancoro, 
93Sa 

Troblicano, Trepll- 
cano, 939b 
Tiibony, 93Srt 
^blicnno, 939b 
Triealoro, 93flt< > 
iPrlChndin, 870b 


Trktl,y,>«38b, l8Sb 
TrlcoonOialc; P39a 
MoerUSa 7^^ j 
Tnk&Hnga, Trilin#;r1 
" TpIXe'VTo*', 489a, 
'*?l2b,.913a 
Tdnepinalcc, Tnii^’ 


conomalc, Trinkc- 
male, Trinkono* 
male, Trinquene- 
mnlc, 939a, b 
TriiKing, 939^ 883a 

Tri^j^y, Tnpm*» 

IViplicnno, 959b 
Triptviny, 938b 
TriquillimalO, Tn» 
qtiinainnlo, Tri* 
qiiinimate, 939a 
Tnsoc, Tristo, 35a 
TntchcnapaU, 939rt 
Tritchy, 938b 
Trivandrum, 939b 
TrivclicanOi 03Db 
Troptna, 3^b 
Tntchinni>o1Ii, D39a 
Tnijaman, 327a 
Trumpdk, OlOa 
Tnuiman, 327b, 010a 
Tryiilmb, Tryphera, 
009a 

I’sanbna, 205(1 
Tpciinkoll, 2l7a 
T(%lio11o 218a 
Tpchitddiror, 853b 
Tabai, Tjfla, OOSa, 
907b 

Tainm, I83b 
Taiannok, 2b, 3a 
Tajnu*<. 213a 
Tiial, 919a 
Tunm, Tuan, 910b, a, 
SCOa 

Tublmtlnn, 917b 
Tncana, 930b 
Tuckn, 910b 
Tuckdvee, 940b 
2\icken}i, ISOa 
Ttickecd, 911a 
Tuckirih, 911a 
Tufan, Tiifilo, Tn- 
faoii, Tiiffon, Tuf- 
foon, TnfOes, 9 18a, 
OlPa, b 

Tucgcr-wood, 3356 
Tiiia, 921b 
Tukaa, 310a 
Tiikhn, 910b 
Tulnai, 931a 
Tulban, -oghlani, 
Tulband, Tulbangi, 
Tulbcntar Agn, 
991a 

Tnlcc, 931b 
Tuhban, 943b 
Tiilinnto, 153a 
Tiilipant, 914a 
Tniossc, 931b 
Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
941a, 212a 
•^TumSn, 029a 
IjTuniangone, 932tf 
vwnaslin, Olla 
TuAibalco, ^mboli, 
.*9l2a 

\ Tiunlot, 941b ' 
{iuralooi^ 9111b ‘477fl 
■* Thiatmii, 912« 
.Tninoqppmjg, 932tt 


Tiinca, Tuucali, Tnn< 
car, Tiincaw, 912rt, 
761a 

Tuncah, 89Sa 
I'unkaw, TunkhwAh, 
42dti, 919b 
Timnco, 915b 
IHinny, 323b 
Tunn\ ketch, 930b 
Tupay, 328(t 
Tuphan, Tuphao, 
950a, 919a 
Tupy, 935b 
TAra. 9426 
Turaka, 913a 
Turban, Tnrbant, 
Turhantc, Tor* 
l)antl,TnrbaL913a, 
b, Olifl 

Turchimnnnus, Tur* 
ctmannu:^ Turgo* 
manu5, 327b, a 
Turkey, 932a 
Turkey, 914b 
'Turki, -koq, 932rt, 
D45b 

Turmeric, 549a 
Tumce.915b 
Turpatil, 915b 
Turquan, 932a 
Turrj', Turrj'ani, 915n 
Tuninibakc, Tunxra< 
bnqtio, 940a 
Turushka, 943a 
Turreez, 901a 
Tiirwar, 911a 
TQs, 792b 
Tussab, 915b 
Tus^ooldar, 8S9rt 
Tusseh, Tusscr, Tus- 
stir, 940a, b 
Tutccarcen, Tuic* 
cor>*n, 940b 
Tu-to-nag, Tut©- 
nagno, Tntcimgg; 
Tuthinag, 933(i, 
923/. 

Tutfhoo, 903a i 
Tuticorin, 946a 
Tutinie, 933(( 
Tutocorim, 9406 
Tutonag, 933(« 
Tutticare^ Tuttu- 
corim, Tutiieomy, 
94Gb, a 

Tutunagn, 933a 
Tuxull, 9i7a 
Twankny, 909b 
T}*conna, Tyokann, 
91Gb 

Tyor, 930b 
Trecr, a^jgre, 023(1, 
022(1 

Tykhitna, D47a 
l^mquoll, 923b 
Taflinon, TjThon, 
Typhoon, OSOu, 
04 |I(t, 017(1 
Tirasolc, 487n 
Tyro, 9506 
Tzacchl, 442b 
Tzlndc, 837b 


Trinc^than, Tzinia, 
Tzinista, Tzinitza, 
197b 

TfVfcor«m}/»cor, 192b 
Ttyle, 819b 

Uddlce^budlee, e05a 
Ugon, 039(1 
Ugentana, 940a 
Ugger-wood, Uggur 
oil, 335b. 3SGa 
U^li, Ugolini,423b,a 
Ujantann, Ujong* 
tana, Ujungtanab, 
414b, 950/., 951a 
Uidndo, 320b 
T31ock,97U 
Ulukilfliig, G39rt 
UmKirn*, i7o 
Umhrolla, 951b 
Umhra, G37b 
Umbracnlum, Urn* 
broil, Umbrella, 
Umbrcllo, Ud> 
brelo, 951a, b, 952a 
Uncalvet, 149b 
Undra Cundm, 418b ; 
Upa, Upa^, 957<e, 
952b 

Uplah, 0306 
Ujdot, Uplotto, 745b 
Upper Roger, 959b 
Umca, 36a 
Urizza, S67a 
Urico, Urz, Urz- 
daost, Urzoo, 959b 
Usbcc, 9006 
War, 780(1 
Ushmfee, 960a 
Uspcck, 900b 
U*tpuek, 411n 
Uspnky 960a 
Uzbeg, mi , 


Vacea, 9606 
Vaccination, 9006 
Vackol, 961a 
Vaddab; 9036 
Vngnit, 3656 
Vaidrflai, 77a 
Vaishnava, 9615 
Vakea*nctis, OGOb 
Vakcca, 770b 
Vakcol, Vakil, OOla, 
334a 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, 961a 
Vali. 968a 

Vanjara, Vnnjarmh, 
1140,1151 
Varaha, 673b ’ 

VArAna^i, S3a 
Varanda, Varangue, 
9G5rt, 966a 
Varela, Vnrella, 
Vnrclle, 9Cla, b, 
292a 

Vaigcm, 9006, 6356 
Vatum, 73b 
Vavidec, 1006 
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Vdeza, C456 
VCd, Vedft, Vednm, 
XcdAo, JIGScr, 901&, 
0626 

Toddft, 0636 
Vohar, 907 rt 
Vohielc, Volcool, OGla 
Vclliml, 964 ff, 3 r. 7 a 
Volloro, 0 C 4 (t 
Vondu, VcndttO'M&a> 
tor, 0G16, a«2Ha 
Vcncsnr, Veneznr, 
1146 

Tonotian. DC 16 
VontopoliAtn, 709rt 
Vcrondiu Vomndnb, 
OGlni, OGGa 
Venlora, 006 
Verdure, 06(w 
Verge, 0666 
Voriilo, 2G5a, 667rt 
Vottelo, 896 
Vottyvor, 0006 
Viacondfttn, 6176 
Vidan, Vidana, 0GC6 
Vidaro, 776 
Viecc; 9186, 9076 
Viedntn, 9G3a 
Veen, vgini, 639rt, 


Viliar, Viham, OOia, 
81n, 218a, 030a 
Vikccl, 901a 
Vintecn, 708a 
Viontnna, 651a, 87a 
Vintin. 1216 
Vimndn, 96C(t 
Vis, Virar, 919a, 
9076 


Visir, 9076 
Vi*5«, 9C7a 
Vitcle, 696 
Vizior, 9076 
Vmbrcllo, 952a 
Vmbra, Vmbrayo, 
Vmnio,VnircI,637« 
Voeanorico, 9606 
VotfbnuviK 9606 
Vbmeri, CC5<i 
Vorandn, 90Ga 
VorlofTo, 8596 
Vraca, 3G6 
Vunglii, 5226 
Vzbique. 9G0a 
Vypo, 9G76 


Woaly, 9G8a 
lVQcadA«sh, 9676 
Wfdn, lOPa 
Wnkiza«»lu, 9GSa 
Wnlcr, 9G8a 
Wftli, 9C8a. C926’ .. 
Wnlln, Wftllnh, 9056, 
2396 

Wnn-shadc, SlSti 
Wnnghoe, PGPa 
lVAni,^Viinm,01a,086 
Waringiii, CGa 
Water, buflnIo,122a ; 
-Chc^itnut, 9096 ; 
Kilter 2^a 


Wattio \rnoroo, 9666 
Wuv, 1096 
Weaver-bird, 0096 
Woda, 9636 
Wedda, 9035 
Well, Wely, 6926 
West Coast, 9696 
Whampoa, 9096 
WTinncoo, 969a 
Whinyard, 4106 
Whistling-teal, 9696 
White Ant**, 9696 ; 

iTackot, 9696 
IVhoolyo, 425a 
IVihuraiWiharo, 067rt 
Wiluyat, Wniaut, 
94a, 487« 

IVintcr, 970rt 
Wistnouwa, 9606 
Wollock, 0716 
IVood-apple, 971« ; 

oil, 071a 
Woolock, 0716 
Wooly, 425« 

Wood, •douk,-gyeo, 
972rt 

Woordio, Woordy 
Major, 972a 
Woo^ 972n 
Wrankiavr, 645a 
Writer, 978a, 2225 I 
Wuff, 9736 
Wnllock, 9716 
IVitrdoD ^llah, 972a 
IVureer, 9676 


Xabandor, Xabtm- 
der, 8166, ^3a | 

Xogarn, 4 IGtt 
Xnntoii, 0166 
Xnnxtis, ISOa 
Xarab, 820a 
Xnmfflggio, XAmfTo, 
S32a 

XamH, Xnmfln, 9746 
Xamve, 82Ga 
Xarife, 974a 
Xarifo, 8266 . 

Xaraaur. 790a, 87a 
Xnrmfd, 832a, 50Pa 
Xn*!tm, 8236, 721« 
Xniignm, 204a, 7006, 
623a 

Xaxma, 523<r, 79Sd 
Xcquo, 8256 
Xemfim, Xemfmo, 
Xorapbeon, "Xera- 
phin, 974a, 6|,975a, 
1216 “ 
Xcrcansor, 97w 
Xiit, S25r^ 
KlnXyr^m 


Taboo, Tabou, Td- 
bii, 07,56 
Yak, 9756, 2116 
Yam, 977a 

Y'amb, V^Cmbii, Yam- 
buclm, 8306 
Yauboo, 9756 


Yava-bhii, Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvipa, Y'avu- 
khya, Yava-koti, 
455a, 6 
Ydu, 8306 
Yorua, 3936 
Yo-wun, 072a 
Y'nipii, 4186 
Yodayn, 466<« 

Yogoo, Yopruoo, 462a 
YTopna, 513a 
Yo^ra-shaan, 823a 
Yoss, Yoss-housc, 
4Gla 

Young Hy^on, 9096 
ITuthia, 4056 

Zabdd, ia 
ZabaJ, 455a 
Zabeta, Zabita, 0r7a 
ZnlK)h, 205a, 823a 
Zador, 9796 
Zngngltc, Zngnye, 39a 
ZaitCio, Zaitrml, Zai- 
tunia, 797a, 6 
Zalapardn, 877a 
ZAm, 2^\niA, 4486 
Zamboomk, 9S06 
Zambueo, 356, 6126, 
788a ; Zambuguo, 
7386. 7886 ' 

Zambitrak, 9S6a 
Zamorhi n, 978a, 16 16 
Zamgizara, 7016 
Zamorim, Zamorin, 
Zamorino, 977a, 
978a 

Zampn, 8796 
Zananah, 9S16 
Zanbuqo, 7SS6 
Zand, 9526 
Zang.Zanghibar, 9786 
Zangomay, 4506 
Zanguobnr, Zanguy, 
Zanj, 97e6, a 
Zanjabll, 3746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
ZarAfa, 378(r 
Z\rbaft, 9836 
Zarmmioclioga^, 1106 
Zaroogat, 1^6 
Zarratina, 795a 
Zatony, 7976 
Zayo, 21Ca 
Zayte, SS66 
Zaytou, 797rt 
Zobra, 9/96 
Zebt, Zobty, 9S56 
Zebu, 979(e 
Zcccliino, 1936 
Zedoaria, Zedoary, 
9796 

Zee Calappcrs, 231a 
Zeniain, 2»iIou, 182g, 

Zekoom, 568if * V' 

Zcla,2505, 

Zeloah, 'Zclono, l|<e 
Zombcrcc, 9S0a . t;, , 
Zcmce,< 451d‘ t* 

Zomiihxfy^ SSemindaiY' 


Zenana, Zonanah, 
^ OSlc, 6, 4116 
Zonbourck, 9856 
Zend, Zendnvesta, 
^ 9816, 6576 
Zonjobil, Zenzeri, 
Zenzoro, 3746, 375a 
Zoqueon, 191a 
Zcquon, 8256 
Zcraphim, 97,5a ' 

Zerbaft, 9836 
Zerbot, 820a 
Zcrnmba, Zenimbct, 
, 9796 

Zcrzalino. 3736 
Zetani, 7976 
ZozcliQo, 8736 
Zhobo, 9846 
Ziacche, 443a 
Zierbaad, 9816 
Zierjang, 8866 
Zilafi, Zillab, 9836 
Zilm, S47a 
Zinibipori, 3745 
Zimmtf, 1906, 4505 
Zindo, Zindi, 8376 
Zinga^ar, 7916 
Zingari, 9836 
Zin^bori, Z» w/j8eptj, 

Zingium, 978rt 
Zinguizar, 7016 
Zinnnr, lS7a 
ZinHn, 2006 
Zirapha, 3786 
Zirlwd, OSlrt, 14 hr, 
,9Ha 
Zircon, 452^i 
Zimi, 817n 
Zo, 9S5a 

&imc, 4616, 8836 
Zo1k>, 9816 
Zodoun, ,3S2a 
^lan, 182a 
Zombreiro, 8516 
Zomo, 0S5a 
Zomodri, 0776 
Zonchi, ‘4726 
Zouavo, 935a 
Zubt, Zubtcc, Zupt, 
9856 

Zucanistri, 1926 
Zucclmra, Zucchen, 
Zucchcro, -llanibiN 
Ionia, •CafTtitino, 
Bommasebino, 
Mucchora, •Mu'sei- 
ntto, C,'indl, Can- 
did, Chiindi, 8036, 
861a, 6, ISCa 
Zumatra, 667a 
Zuml)oonick, Zuni- 

.boodfuk, 9856, 
/Zunnna, 

Zuneus, 472« ^ 

.Zuudavastaie.Zvtnda- 
< Ziiiidou- 

. :*.k^Uivv,1»82)i, PSO-. 
liSTirAtt, 57:>6 , 
*^2urkc<>, 854« . ^ 
Zurnapa, 378ir 
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